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REByz 


baden 

REG 

Mil 

— Melanges d'Archiologie et d'Histoire (Ecole 
Fran^aise de Rome), Paris 

— Memorie dell'Accademia dei Lincei, Rome 

Reinach, RP 

MemLinc 

Reinach, RR 

MGH 

— Monuments Germanise Histories, Berlin 


MIA 

— Material and Research in Archaeology of 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow, Leningrad 

Reinach, RS 

Michel 

— A. Michel, Histoire de l'art depuis les pre- 



miers temps chrltiens jusqu’k nos jours, Paris, 

Reinach, RV 

Mlnat 

1905-29 

— Monumenti dell' Institute di Corrispondenza 

REL 


Archeologica, Rome 

RendAccIt 

MJhb 

— MUncfaner Jahtbuch der bildenden Kunst, 

RendLinc 

MLJ 

Munich 

RendNapoli 

— Modem Language Journal, St Louis, Mo. 


— Manatibcrichtc fiber Km nf win— theft 

— Monummti ddk pfttun tntiat tooperti hi 
Italia, Room 

— Fondation Engine Piot, M o num e nt ! et Mi- 
moires, Paris 

— Memorie della Pontifida Aceademia R o mm* 
di Amhanloais Rome 

— NuovT^U^tino di Archeologia Criatima, 
Rome 

— Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of fht 
Royal Numismatic Society, London 

— Notes de l'lnstitut Franpus d’Afriquc Noin, 
Dakar 

— Numismatic Review, New York 

— Nodsie degli Scavi di Antichiti, Rome 

— Numismatische Zeitschrift, Vienna 

— Ostasiatiache Zeitschrift, Vienna 

— Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen arrhlolo- 
rischen Institut, Vienna 

— Ostexreichische Kunsttopographie, Vienna 

— Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen van hot 
Rijktmuseuzn van Oudheten te Leiden, Leiden 

— Opuscola Archaeologica, Lund 

— J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen aur 
Geachichte der bildenden Kttnste bei den 
Griechen, Leipzig, 1869 

— Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

— G. Perrot, C. Chipiez, Histoire de l*art dans 
l'Antiquitl, Paris, 1, 188a; II, 1884; III, 1885; 
IV, 1887; V, 1890; VI, 1894: VII, 1898; 
VIII, 1903; IX, 19x1 

— E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Grie- 
chen, Munich, 1923 

— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursua completes. 
Series Graces, x6a vola., with Latin trans., 
Paris, 1857-66 

— C. Picard, Manuel d'Arch6ologie, La Sculp- 
ture, Piria, I, 1935; II, 1939; III, 1948; IV, 
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— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae curaus completua, 
Series Latina, aax vole., Paris, 1844-64 

— B. Porter and R. L. B. Moaa, Topographical 
Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic 
Texts, Reliefs and Paintings, 7 vols., Oxford, 
i9S7-5Zf 2d ed., 1960 ff. 

— A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1913 

— Charles Port, A History of Spanish Printing, 
so vols., Cambridge, Maas., 1930 if. 

— Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, Cam- 
bridge 

— Pubblicazioni della Sodetk Italians per la ri- 
cerca dei papiri gred e latini in Egitto, Flor- 
ence, 191a ff. 

— Quademi della Critics, Bari 

— Revue Archlologique, Paris 

— Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris 

— Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, Rome 

— Rivista d’Arte, Florence 

— Revue des arts, Paris 

— Revue Biblique, Paris 

— Reallexicon zur Km ut g esrii iriste, 

Stuttgart, 19J7 ff* 

— A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, Real-Enzyklopldie 
der fclasaiachcn Aitertumswissensdiaft, Stutt- 
gart, 1894 ff* 

— Revue des Etudes Ancienneo, Bordeaux 


— Revue des Etudes Byzantines, Paris 

— Revue des Etudes Grecques, Paris 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire des Peinturu 
ques et Romaines, Paris, 1922 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire des Relids Greos at 
Remains, Paris, I, 1909; II and III, X9ia 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaix* J 
qua et Remain*, Paris, I, 1897; II, x, 

II, 2, 1898; III, 1994; IV, 1910 

— 8. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases % 
et dtnisques, Piria, I, 1899; II, 1900 

— Revue des Etudes Larinas, Paris 

— Rendioonti della R. Aceademia d'ltaUa, L 

— 4tendiconti delTAocadamie dei Lta*L Roma 

— Rendioonti deU*Accademia di V SS u g U di 

Napoli, Naples os 
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RendPontAcc 

RepfKw 

REthn 

RhMut 

RIASA 

RIN 
RID Kg 

RLV 

RM 

RN 

Robert, SR 
Roscher 


RQ 

RScPr 

RSLig 

RSO 

Rumpf, M Z 


SA 

SbBerlin 

SbHeidelberg 

SbMllnchen 

SbWien 

Schlotter 

SEtr 

SNR 

SPA 

SymbOsl 

ThB 

TitAM 

TNR 

Toesca, Md 
Toesca, Tr 
TP 

USMB 
Van Marie 
Vasari 


Venturi 

VFPA 

Vollmer 


Warburg 

Wpr 

Wtabjk 

(M ' 



— Rendioonti della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mans di Arcbeologia, Rome 

— Repertorium fUr Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin, 
Stuttgart 

— Revue d'Ethnographie, Paris 

— Rheinischea Museum fUr Philologie, Frank- 
fort on the Main 

— Riviata dell'Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia 
dell* Arte, Rome 

— Riviata Italians di Numismatics, Rome 

— Reallexicon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 
Stuttgart, 1937 

— M. Ebert, Real-Lexikon der Vorgeschichte, 
Beilin, 1924-32 

— Mitteilungen des deutschen archftologischen 
Institute, Romische Abteilung, Berlin 

— Revue Numiamatique, Paris 

— C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefa, 
Berlin, 1890 ft. 

— W. H. Roscher, AuafQhrliches Lexikon der 
griechischen und rdmischen Mythologie, 
Leipzig, 1884-86; 1924-37 

— Rdmische Quartalschrift, Freiburg 

— Riviata ‘di Scienze Preistoriche, Florence 

— Riviata di Studi Liguri, Bordighera, Italy 

— Riviata degli Studi Orientali, Rome 

— A. Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung (W. Otto, 
Handbuch der Archttologie, IV, 1), Munich, 
1953 

— Soviet Archaeology, Moscow, Leningrad 

— Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie 
der Wisaenschaften, Berlin 

— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Heidelberg, Heidelberg 

— Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie 
der Wisaenschaften zu Milnchen, Munich 

— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wiaaen- 
ahaften in Wien, Vienna 

— J. Schlosser, La letteratura artistica, Flor- 
ence, 1956 

— Studi Etruschi, Florence 

— Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum 

— A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope 
and P. Ackerman, Oxford, 1938 

— Symbolae Osloenses, Oslo 

— U. Thieme, F. Becker, KClnstler Lexikon, 
Leipzig, 1907-50 

— Tituli Aaiae Minoria, Vindobonae, 1901-44 

— Tanganyika Notes and Records, Dar-es-Salaam 

— P. Toesca, II Medioevo, a vols., Turin, 1927 

— P. Toesca, II Trecento, Turin, 1951 

— T*oung Pao, Leiden 

— United States National Museum, Bulletin, 
Washington, D.C. 

— R. van Marie, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-38 

— G. Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878 
ft (Am. ed., trans. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A. A. Hopkins, 4 vols., New York, 1913) 

— A. Venturi, Storia dell 1 Arte Italiana, Milan, 
1901 ft 

— Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
New York 

— H. Vollmer, Allgemeines Lexikon der bil- 
denden Ktlnstler des XX. Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig, 1953 

— Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, London 

— Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin 

— Wttrzburger Jahrbttcher fttr die Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Wilrzburg 

— Zeitschrift fttr Igyptische Sprache und Al- 
tertumskunde, Berlin, Leipzig 

* — Zeitschrift ftlr Assyriologie Strasbourg 

*— Zeitschrift fttr bildende Kunst, Leipzig 

— Zeitschrift fttr Ethnologic Berlin 

— Zeitschrift fQr Kunstgeschichte, Munich 

— Zeitschrift fUr Kunstwissenschaft, Munich 

— Zeitschrift fttr Numismatik, Berlin 

— Zeitschrift ftlr schweizerische Archlologie und 
Ku nst ges chic h te , Basel 

— Zeitschrift der morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Leipzig 


Languages and Ethnological Descriptions 


Alb. 

— Albanian 

Am. 

— American 

Ang. 

— Anglice, Anglic 

Ar. 

Arabic 

Arm. 

— Armenian 

Bab. 

— Babylonian 

Br. 

— British 

Bulg. 

— Bulgarian 

Chin. 

— Chinese 

D. 

— Dutch 

Dan. 

— Danish 

Eg. 

— Egyptian 

Eng. 

— English 

Finn. 

— Finnish 

Fr. 

— French 

Ger. 

— German 

Gr. 

— Greek 

Heb. 

— Hebrew 

Hung. 

— Hungarian 

It. 

— Italian 

Jap. 

— Japanese 

Jav. 

— Javanese 

Let. 

— Latin 

Mod. Gr. 

— Modem Greek 

Nor. 

— Norwegian 

Per. 

— Persian 

Pol. 

— Polish 

Port. 

— Portuguese 

Rum. 

— Rumanian 

Rus. 

— Russian 

Skr. 

— Sanskrit 

Sp. 

— Spanish 

Swed. 

— Swedish 

Yugo. 

— Yugoslav 


Other Abbreviations (, Standard abbreviations in common usage are 
emitted,) 


Abh. 

Acad. 

Acc. 

Adm. 

Ak. 

Allg. 

Aim. 

Am. 

Amm. 

Ann. 

Ant. 

Anthr. 

Antr. 

Anz. 

Arch. 

Archaeol. 

attrib. 

Aufl. 

Aufn. 

B. 
b. 

Belg. 

Berl. 

Bern. 

Bib. 

Bibliog. 

Br. 

Bur. 

Byz. 

C. 
ca. 

Cah. 

Cat 

Cap. 

Cat 

Chr. 

Chr. 

cod. 

col, cols. 
Coll. 


— Abhandlungen 

— Academy, Acad&nie 

— Accademia 

— Administration 

— Akademie 

— Allgemein 

— Almanacco 

— America, American, etc. 

— Amministrazione 

— Annals, Annali, Annuario, Annual, etc. 

— Antiquity, Antico, Antiquaire, etc. 

— Anthropology, etc. 

— Antropologia, etc. 

— Anzeiger 

— Architecture, Architettura, Architettonico, 
etc,; Archives 

— Archaeology, etc. 

— attributed 

— Auflage 

— Aufhahme 

— Bulletin, Bollettino, etc. 

— bom 

— Belgian, Belga, etc. 

— Berlin, Berliner 

— Berner 

— Bible, Biblical, Bibliothfeque, etc. 

— Bibliography, etc. 

— British 

— Bureau 

— Byzantine 

— Corpus 

— circa 

— Cahiers 
Cal endar 

— Capital, Capitolium 

— Catalogue, Catalogo, etc. 

— Chronicle, Chronik 

— Civiltk, Civilization, etc. 

— codex 

1 — c o l umn , enluwiftf 

— Collection, Collana, Collationes, Collecta- 
nea, Collezione, etc. 
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Comm, 

— Commentaries, Commentary Communica- 
tions, etc. 

— Congress, Congresso, etc. 

Mon. 

Milnch. 

— Monuments, Monumento 

— Milnchen, MUnchner 

Cong. 

Mus. 

— Museum, Museo, etc. 

— New, Notizia, etc. 

Cr. 

— Critics 

N. 

Cron. 

— Cronaca 

Nachr. 

— Nachrichten 

Cuad. 

— Cuademos 

Nat. 

— National, etc. 

Cult. 

— Culture, Culture, etc. 

Naz. 

— Nazionale 

D. 

— Deutach 

Notit. dign. 

— Notitia Dignitatum 

d. 

— died 

N. S. 

— new aeries 

Din. 

— Dissertation, Disaertazione 

0. 

— Oriental, Orient, etc. 

Doc. 

— Documents, etc. 

— Encyclopedia, etc. 

0. 

— Osterreichische 

E. 

obv. 

— obverse 

Eccl. 

— Ecclesiastic, Ecclesia, etc. 

dfTentl. 

— dffentlich 

Eng. 

i 

I 

£ 

1 

Op. 

— Opuscolo 

Ep. 

— Epigraphy 

Pap. 

— Papers 

Esp. 

— Espafia, Espafiol 

per. 

— period 

Est. 

— Estudioa 

Per. 

— Periodical, Periodico 

Et. 

— Etudes 

Pin. 

— Pinacoteca 

Ethn. 

— Ethnology, Ethnography, Ethnographie, etc. 

Pr. 

— Prehistory, Preiatoria, Preystori, Prdhistoire 

Etn. 

— Etnico, Etnografia, etc. 

Proc. 

— Proceedings 

Etnol. 

— Etnologia 

Pub. 

— Publication, Publicaddn 

Eur. 

— Europe, Europa, etc. 

Pubbl. 

— Pubblicazione 

ext. 

— extract 

Q. s 

— Quarterly, Quademo 

f 

— filr 

Quel. . 

— Quellen 

fasc. 

— fascicle 

R. 

— Rivista 

Fil. 

— Filologia 

r 

— recto 

Filos. 

— Filosofia, Filosofico 

Race. 

— Raccolta 

fol. 

— folio 

Rasa. 

— Rassegna 

Foroch. 

— Forschung, Forschungen 

Rec. 

— Recueil 

Fr. 

— French, Francis, Francis, etc. 

Recens. 

— Recensione 

Gal. 

— Galerie 

Rech. 

— Recherche# 

Gall. 

— Gallery, Galleria 

Rel. 

— Relazione 

Geog. 

— Geography, Geografia, Geographical, etc. 

Rend. 

— Rendiconti 

Ger, 

— German, Germania, etc. 

R6p. 

— Repertoire 

Giom. 

— Giomale 

Rep. 

— Report, Repertorio, Repertorium 

H. 

— History, Histoire. etc. 

Rev. 

— Review, Revue, etc. 

hi. 

— heilig, heilige 

Rl. 

— Reallexicon 

Holl. 

— Hollandisch, etc. 

— Humanity, Humana, etc. 

Rom. 

— Roman, Romano, Romanico, etc. 

— Russia, Russian, Russie, Russo, etf . 

Hum. 

Rus. 

I. 

— Istituto 

rv. 

— reverse 

IU. 

— Illustration, Illustrato, Illustrazione, etc. 

S. 

— San, Santo, Santa (saint) 

Ind. 

— Index, Indice, Indicatore, etc. 

— Information, Informazione, etc. 

S. 

— Studi, Studies, etc. 

Inf. 

Samml. 

-- Sammlung, Sammlungen 

Inst. 

— Institute, Institut, etc. 

— International, etc. 

Sc. 

- - Science, Scienza, Scientific, etc. 

Int. 

Schr. 

— Schriften 

1st. 

— Istituto 

Schw. 

— Schweitzer 

It. 

— Italian, Italy, etc. 

Script. 

— Scriptorium 

J. 

— Journal 

Sitzb. 

— Sitzungsberichte 

Jb. 

— Jaarboek 

8.1. 

— in its place 

Jhb. 

— Jahrbuch 

Sac. 

— Social, Society, Society, Sociale, etc. 

Jhrh. 

— Jahreshefte 

Spec. 

— Speculum 

K. 

— Kunst 

SS. 

— Saints, Sante, Santi, Santissima 

Kat. 

— Katalog 

St. 

— Saint 

Kchr. 

— Kunstchronik 

Sta 

— Santa (holy) 

Kg. 

— Kunstgeschichte 

Ste 

— Saint* 

Kunsthist. 

— Kunsthistorische 

Sto 

— Santo (holy) 

Kw. 

— Kunstwissenschaft 

Sup. 

— Supplement, Supplement 

Lat. 

— Latin 

B.V. 

— under the word 

Lett. 

— Letteratura, Letters 

Tech. 

— Technical, Technology, etc. 

Lib. 

— Library « 

Teen. 

— Teenies, Tecnico 

ling. 

— linguistics, lingua, etc. 

Tr. 

— Transactions 

Lit. 

— Literary, Literarische, Littiraire, etc. 

trans. 

— translator, translated, etc. 

Mag. 

— Magazine 

Trav. 

— Travaux 

Med. 

— Medieval, Medievale, etc. 

u. 

— und 

Meded. 

— Mededeelingen 

Um. 

— Umanesimo 

mt 

— Melanges 

Univ. 

— University, University, University, etc. 

M4m. 

— M4moire 

Urb. 

— Urban, Urbanistica 

Mem. 

— Memorie, Memoirs 

V 

— verso 

Min. 

— Minerva 

VAT 

— Vorderasiatische Tafeln 

Misc. 

— Miscellanea, etc. 

Verb. 

— Verhandlungen, Verhandriingen 

Mit 

— Mitteilungen 

Verz. 

— Verzeichnis 

Mnb. 

— Monatsberichte 

Vf. 

— Verfasser 

Mnbl. 

— Monatsblaetter 

Wien. 

— Wiener 

Mnh. 

— Monatshefte 

Yb. 

— Yearbook 

Mod. 

— Modem, Modemo, etc. 

Z. 

— Zeitachrift, Zeitung, etc. 
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COSSA, Francesco del. Painter, bom about 1436 in Fer- 
•ara; son of Cristoforo, a member of a family of masons, and 
?iordelisia Mastria; Cossa probably died of the plague at Bo- 
ogna in 1478. Payment is recorded on Sept. 11, 1456, for 
l Deposit* n with three figures and for some imitation marble 
>anelmg around the high altar in the Cathedral of Ferrara — 

1 commission entrusted to him by his father, who granted him 
iis independence as late as Nov. 29, 1460. It is assumed that 
he work was executed in fresco and that it was lost in 1727, 
vhen the altar was destroyed. Hie records mention that Cossa 
erved as godfather at a baptism in Bologna on Dec. 17, 1462. 
3 n Mar. 25, 1470, once more in Ferrara, he sent a letter to 
iorso d'Este to complain of the low recompense agreed upon 
>y the consultants for some frescoes on a wall “near the ante- 
00m” (i.e., the wall on the east side) of the main hall in the 
’alazzo Schifanoia. 

Disappointed, Cossa went back to Bologna. Here, in 1472, 
le received 100 ducats for restoring and completing a Afo- 
fomia, said to be in the manner of Lippo Dalmasio, in the 
Church of the Confratemiti del Baraccano; this work he dated 
aid signed, to the extent of declaring his Ferrarese origin. 
3 n Sept. 27, 1473, he was paid 2 lire and 16 soldi for a cartoon 
ihowing St. Petronius, which was to be used for an intarsis 
n the choir of the church of that saint. The inlay was executed 
>y Agostino de 1 Marchi of Crema and his sons. In 1474 Cossa 
completed the huge tempera on canvas (Bologna, Pin. Naz.) 
hat had been commissioned two years earlier for the Foro 
lei Mercanti. Still in Bologna, he once again served as a god- 
lather (Feb. 11, 1476). A document of the same year (Nov. 19) 
Mentions him as a citizen of Ferrara, having a permanent address 
n the Polirone di Sant’Antonio quarter, but living in Bologna; 
he latter residence was a stipulation of a five-year contract 
made with his nephews Niccolb and Filippo for the purpose of 
pursuing the trade of akin and cloth merchants. In 1477 he 
decorated the vault of the Garganelli Chapel in the Church of 
5 . Pietro with frescoes of "about** twenty figtyes; these have 
Men destroyed. 

Cossa’a early education as an artist remains problematic; 
ay 1469 his personal style was fully formed. In that year and 
the one following, he painted representations of March and 
April and part of die May panel in the great hall of the Palazzo 
Schifanoia in Ferrara. These form the point of departure in 
our analysis of the work of Cossa. 

Within an architectural framework the representations of 
the months are developed in three tiers; the subject is inspired 
in part by a continuing astrological tradition, modified by die 
new Humanist interest in classical literature (M. Manilius). 
Hie ideological pr ogr am was formerly ascribed to the astronomer 
Pietro Buono Avogario, but nowadays informed scholarly opinion 
attributes it to the historian-astrologer of the Este court, Pel- 
legrino Priadani; the artistic plan was probably the work of 
the court painter and leader of the Ferrarese school, Cosimo 
(Count) Tura (q.v.). Girolamo Baruffaldi (ed. 1844-46) had 
attributed the frescoes to Turn in die x8th century. The upper 
register is composed of the triumphs of the gods of antiquity 
eho since ft1 «ttfral rim** had been thought to preside over die 
ives and actions of men, month by month. Below these comes 
1 narrower band «*fied*ilwg the signs of the zodiac and the 


decans, astrological personifications believed to preside over the 
xo-day divisions of each month. In the lowest tier we see the 
rural labors typifying the months, in combination with scenes 
of courtly life- under Borso d'Este. Unfortunately the deco- 
rations are not 'complete: only the months from March to Sep- 
tember remain. However, among the various hands that 
worked on the frescoes, Cossa stands out because of the con- 
struction of his figures, his spatial penetration, and a new 
chromatic harmony — results of the Renaissance order which 
came to Ferrara through contact with Padua, as well as by 
virtue of the art of Leon Battista Alberti and Piero della Fran- 
cesca (qq.v.). Moreover, a personal note of serene eqjoyment 
of every aspect of the visual world pervades his work. 

The Triumph of Minerva from The Month of March (pls. z, 
3, 5) depicts the presiding goddess seated in a chariot deco- 
rated with putti and drawn by white unicorns as mettlesome 
as anything painted by Cosimo Tura. Flanking the goddess 
are the Wise Virgins, busy at their weaving or sewing or em- 
broidery (pl. 1), and a group of teachers and pupils from Fer- 
rara's university, each one clearly characterized by his costume. 
These sinewy, self-contained figures recall Turn's style; and 
the fantastic rocky landscape, with its grottoes, caverns, dolo- 
mitic peaks, castles, and strange vistas of almost Asiatic flavor, 
also echoes those of Tura and Mantegna. 

The Triumph of Venus from The Month of April (PL. a) 
shows Mars in the guise of a knight-errant kneeling before die 
sovereign goddess, enthroned on a barge drawn by two swans. 
On the banks of the river amorous couples wander among 
flowering groves, under the protection of the three Graces. 

May is represented by a crowned Apollo, holding the bow and 
the disk of the Sun and standing upon an even more sumptuous 
cart drawn by two pairs of horses and guided by Aurora. Flora 
and fauna are depicted in crisp relief and with technical assur- 
ance. Nevertheless, the late Gothic taste for precise rendition 
of reality, introduced in Ferrara by Pisanello and renewed 
during the Renaissance, is elsewhere so little in evidence — not 
so much in the group of poets at the left, as in that of the nine 
Muses near the fountain Castalia and in the crowd of putti— 
that the latter areas are certainly due to the hand of a collaborator. 

In the three representations of the months thus 

far the nine decans are silhouetted against an azure background, 
in company with the appropriate signs of die sofihc. The 
figures are all monumental in conception and p owerf ully con- 
structed, reminding us of Piero della Francesca's vision of 
reality; without relinquishing his own personal style, Coast's 
articulate draftsmanship has dearly profited from contact with 
the Florentine school and Mantegna. His styMc range Is 
well exemplified in the March ■rgmmt l where the giant hi 
his tattered garments contrasts with the elqgant, frw h taw d 
pageboy, who with his arrow and ring is die perfec t o x p ou c ni 
of courtly vanity. Another aspect of Goasa*s vjpstilit%j> Bfaat- 
trsted in the April segment by a young lady as sklid and impos- 
ing as the Herculean youth at whom she gams. 

Cossa’i best effort, however, went into the third tier of the 
Maysegment— now, unfortunately , m fragments. Here Bono's 
long, heavy-featured profile appears frequently, topped by his 
ducal beret; the courtiers who surround him see characctelaad 
with a precision reminiscent of the medaliat*i incisive art. Us 
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classicizing architecture of the setting (the Este court) and the 
landscape combine in the March fresco with the splendid 
costumes of the merry cavalcades going to or from the hunt, 
accompanied by their falconers and hunting dogs ( pl . 3). The 
penetrating likenesses of the courtiers and the foreshortening 
of the horses recall the work of Piaanello, but the tone is different; 
for Cossa could not have painted a metallic figure such as the 
falconer and the exaggerated pleats of his cloak had he not seen 
the St. George group of the organ frontal in Ferrara Cathedral, 
painted by Coaimo Turn in 1469. In front of a harsh land- 
scape bounded by reddish buildings and crossed by hounds 
chasing their prey, the peasants are pruning the vines of an 
arbor, shown in perspective ( pl . 5). Similar scenes already 
existed: one by Paolo Uccello in the Chiostro Verde of S. Maria 
Novella in Florence; another by Mantegna in the Ovetari 
Chapel of the Eremitani in Padua. 

In the April section, above the "Return from the Hunt,” 
we see a city scene, exalting the new Renaissance Ferrara under 
Duke Borao’s aegis: among impressive arches and noble build- 
ings under construction he and his/rain of courtiers and judges 
wend their way, as elegant damsels lean over tapestry-draped 
balconies to eqjoy the foot races and the race of asses and 
horses below (pl. 2). Hie contestants, done in striking relief 
that brings to mind archaic friezes, have been attributed to 
Ercole de* Roberti (q.v.), whose work began with some sections 
of the September panel. In the May section, where the decans 
and the Twins accompanying the Sun are executed with a certain 
heavyhandednesa, a part of the third tier was destroyed when 
a doorway was cut into the wall. Reminiscent of the same 
subject in books of hours, the haycutting scene is rendered with 
sculptural solidity and vivacious movement, even though the 
execution ia on m somewhat lower leveL (See also II, pl. 25.) 

In addition to the Pisanello-like foundation of Ferrarese 
late Gothic, Cossa experienced the impact of Tura, who may 
have guided him in his artistic career. He was also affected 
by Piero della Francesca's monumentality and luminous colors 
— probably through contact with the Master of the Autumn 
(Berlin, Staat. Mus.), an able follower of Piero living in Ferrara 
and poaaibly identifiable with Galasso di Matteo Piva. How- 
ever, Cossa also exhibits a compositional texture and a kind 
of emphasized figure articulation which are Florentine and 
Mantegnesque in origin. In the Schifanoia frescoes Cossa en- 
livens an abstract theme with original, imaginative narrative 
and uses an authentic Renaissance vocabulary to effect this 
transformation. His careful portraits (even though Borso, not 
satisfied with them, had some of them retouched by Baldassare 
d’Este), the sumptuousness of the costumes, the splendor of 
the architecture, and his obvious love of animal and plant life 
mark Cossa as the foremost narrative painter of the new style 
in the Po region. 

By this time Cossa had made something of a reputation, 
especially in Bologna, where he is first encountered in 1462. 
His activity before the Schifanoia period remains problematic, 
for three works formerly attributed to him have since been 
decisively rejected by Ortolani as Coma's. One of these is 
the cartoon for a stained-glass window, the Virgin and Child 
in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Berlin; it is rather weak in 
execution and is the product of a follower working in the shop 
of the Cabrini, famous Bolognese glaziers. Hie other two are 
a St. Jutting accompanied by a praying figure, in the Kress 
Collection, New York; and a Deposition with the Virgin 
and St. Francis praying, in the Musfe Jacquemart-Andrf, 
ParisfTir a different style. The Charity , in the Museo Poldi 
PezxoE, Milan, may be attributed to a contemporary of Tura 
rather than to a follower; hence it is a genuine precursor of 
Cossa's work. It has been pointed out elsewhere that the geo- 
metric pedestal of the throne resembles Cossa's work, and it may 
be added here that the three putti are very like the putti which 
decorate Minerva’s chariot in the Schifanoia frescoes. 

Numerous other works may be grouped around the Schi- 
frnoia cycle: for instance, a stained-glass window in the Mus6e 
^acquemart-Andrf (A. Venturi, 1930), a Virgin and Child 
within a tondo. This Virgin has Tur*>Uke features, and the 
Child shows traces of Flo rentine formalism. Another window, 


the Virgin Enthroned with Four Angels at S. Giovanni in 
Monte, Bologna, is considered to be the one described by 
Oretti late in the 18th century; a fragment (Ferrara, Pin. Civ. 
d'Arte) showing the chalice between the heads of two cherubs 
probably belonged to this window, as did another fragment 
with an eagle and the coat of arms of the Gozzadini and some 
ornamental motifs. The latter has been set into a window of 
the Villa Costanza at Longare (near Vicenza) and still bears 
the names of Jacopo and Domenico Cabrini and the date 1467. 
The date (accepted by S. Ortolani, 1941) is disconcerting be- 
cause the Bolognese part of this work — whose cartoon had 
previously been attributed to Cossa, although dated about 1474 
— shows a more pronounced compositional web, which could 
only derive from a later phase of Cossa's work. 

Hie Kress Madonna (Washington, Nat. Gall.) by Cossa lies 
close to the Schifanoia works in time, but the modeling is less 
compact. Flanked by white angels and placed against a per- 
spective receding into a fantastic landscape, the erect and 
impassive Madonna recalls Piero della Francesca, while her 
pose, adoring the sleeping Child, points to a Venetian origin. 
This panel has been cut down somewhat, as can be seen from 
the truncated halos. 

After this panel, Cossa must have worked in Bologna on 
the Annunciation for the Church of the Osservanza (pl. 4), a 
work in which a marblelike polychromy is combined with ornate 
decorations. Some elements, such as the division with the 
double arch, come from Tura, while the clever perspective 
rendering of the building derives from Piero della Francesca. But 
the setting is described in Cossa's own manner: a warm, quiet 
light with discrete shadows spreads over the painting, wherein 
the angel, seen in profile, faces the monumental Virgin — grave 
as Piero's, but humble, too — in her mantle of copious, free- 
falling folds, possibly reflecting a renewal of the Mantegna 
influence. Two small female saints in the Von Thyssen Col- 
lection (Lugano), which are considered to be the end panels 
of the Annunciation predella, show the artist's versatility: one 
of them, St. Clare , is related to the Virgin of the Anmmciation 
by her imposing volume; the other, St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
is of the same general plan and type as the Madonna in the 
Kress Collection. 

The altarpiece of S. Lazzaro in Ferrara (1470-75; formerly 
in the Staat. Mus., Berlin, and destroyed in 1945) has been 
reattributed by Longhi (1934) to Ercole de' Roberti's early 
period. Longhi suggests that Cossa left the altarpiece unfinished 
and that the commission passed to his young pupil Roberti. 
The conception may have been that of Cossa, displaying a monu- 
mentality which never appears in hia own later works; but the 
work also bears the stamp of Ercole de* Roberti's powerful 
personality. 

Of the restorations that Cossa undertook at the Church 
of the Madonna del Baraccano, a St. Lucy and a St. Catherine 
(both now lost) are cited by Lamo (1560) as being his. In the 
vicinity of the profile of Bente or Giovanni I Bentivoglio (by 
a different hand, and retouched), there still remain a candle- 
bearing angel on the left-hand aide and a corresponding figure 
on the right, both with abundant, crinkly drapery painted in 
light tones. Beyond the arcade, in per s pect i ve, we glimpse 
two of those landscape passages so typical of Cossa: ante- 
diluvian and at the same time civilized, with rocks seemingly 
arranged by magic, populated by human figures, and cul- 
minating in Renaissance buildings. Again Piero della Francesca 
and Andrea del Castagno (qq.v.) are suggested aa die sources 
of certain structures. The attribution of these sections to 
Cossa is confirmed by the triptych (already dismantled in 2776) 
of the Grifoni Chapel in S. Petronio, which can be dated before 
1473, because the records show that Agoetino de* March!, 
master in woodwork and intarsia, claimed payment for the 
frame on July 19 of that year. This triptych in honor of St i Vin- 
cent Ferrer, whose cult developed as a consequence of his 
canonization (1458), shows the saint (London, Nat. Gall.) from 
a strictly frontal view almost like that of an icon. Hie per- 
spective is executed with a degree of precision w orthy of an 
intarsia designer. Standing on a complicated hexagonal base 
covered with a red doth, the saint is outlined against a pilastar 
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that seems to echo the figure in its proportions. Above the 
saint is seal Christ as Judge among angels with die symbols 
of the Passion, delineated with a miniaturist’s precision. In the 
background we find once again the characteristic harsh land- 
scape with its lakes, jagged rocks, and deep ravines, and this 
continues into the lateral panels (Milan, Brera) devoted to 
figures of St. Peter and St. John the Baptist (pl. 6), as massive 
as the classic izin g polychrome pilasters against which they stand. 
The triptych, which was schematically reconstructed on paper 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselte (1871), has been correlated (Longhi, 
1934) to a gable containing a Crucifixion in a tondo, formerly in 
the Lehman Collection and now in the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington. (Despite its unmistakably Emilian expressionism, this 
work had previously been attributed to Andrea del Castagno.) 
Moreover, and notwithstanding Bargellesi’s opinion to the 
contrary, two arched panels have been identified (Longhi, 1934) 
as belonging above the two saints on the wings (pl. 7). One of 
them represents St. Lucy; the other, St. Florian (or St. Libe- 
rate?). Against the golden background (the only element that 
argues against their assignment to the triptych, which lacks 
this featur. the saints, seen in sharp perspective from below, 
emerge — especially the St. Florian — with startling physical 
impact. This use of perspective again calls to mind Andrea 
del Castagno and Piero della Francesca. Finally there are two 
small tondi, presumably lateral finials, that are related to the 
triptych; they depict a graceful Annunciation and are both 
in the Cagnola Collection in Gazzada (Varese). 

Although the triptych is of the highest quality, it never- 
theless falls short of that organic unity attained by Cosimo 
Turn in his contemporaneous Roverella altarpiece. The pre- 
della (Rome, Pin. Vat.) shows six scenes from the life of 
St. Vincent Ferrer merged into a single band. Within a re- 
duced height due to the exigencies of the composition, he 
paints the familiar stony landscape and noble Renaissance 
buildings — some of them still under construction, probably 
an allusion to the building fervor of Ferrara at the time of 
Duke Ercole I, as well as a nostalgic memory of his family 
trade. Here, Cossa uses the subject matter purely as an excuse 
to create imposing images in daring foreshortening, which can 
be compared to Mantegna and Antonio Pollaiuolo (q.v.). The 
predella, however, contains crudities of form not usual in 
Cossa’s work. Even if the composition is his, he must have 
had a collaborator for the work: the young Ercole de* Roberti 
to whom Lamo had already attributed it. [Vasari, in his life of 
Cossa, speaks of only one pupil, whom he identifies elsewhere 
as Roberti; the same designation was made by Masini (1666).] 
Modem critics are divided between those who see the predella 
as largely the work of Cossa (Frizzoni, Venturi, Berenson), 
though with the collaboration of Roberti (Gamba); and those 
who insist that the predella is by Roberti (Longhi, Bargellesi, 
Ortolani). White it is substantially by Cossa, the hand of his 
pupil seems evident in the pervasive warmth of color, peculiar 
to Roberti. Next there is a series of small sdSnts in simple 
niches, which are believed (Longhi, 1934) to have adorned the 
■mall pilasters of the Grifbni triptych. Although these are 
for the most part in Cossa’s style, they are executed with a me- 
tallic dryness characteristic of Roberti. Represented are St. Mi- 
chael and St. Apollonia (Louvre), St. Anthony Abbot (Rotter- 
dam, Mus. Boymans-Van Beuningen), St. Petronius (Ferrara, 
Coll. Vendeghini), St. George, St. Jerome, and St. Catherine of 
Alexandria (Venice, Cini Coll.). Cossa’s style is seen in the half- 
length figure of St. Petronius, executed in intarsia for the choir 
of the Bolognese church dedicated to the saint. The same 
is true of the St. Ambroee there, which was embed to Cossa 
by Ricci (1951). In both panels the frontality of the figures 
and the per s pective atmosphere given to the setting reveal 
Cossa’s solid, secure style, even in the attenuated interpre- 
tation of De’ Marchi. 

The large te m pera on canvas of the Virgin and Child with 
SS. Petromm and John the Evangelist and Donor (Alberto de’ 
Cattani; pl. 7), done for the altar of die Fore dei Mercanti, 
obtains powerful plastic values exclusively through the modeling 
of the figures; the big arch in the background is purely decora- 
tive, with its sober o rna me n t and its images of Gabriel and 


the Virgin Annunciate. In the picture, commi ss io ned by a 
judge, Alberto de’ Cattani, and a notary, Domenico degli Amo* 
rim (whose names appear along with the date i474)» * monu- 
mental Virgin is seated on a throne with lunettes. Bract and 
strong — a woman of the people — she holds the robust 
Child, who is distantly related to those painted by Andrea 
del Castagno and Bono da Ferrara. The same new monumen- 
tality characterizes the bony St. John, fa c ing us in <e well-articu- 
lated three-quarter pose and holding an open Gospel, and the 
St. Petronius, who appears as a severe, querulous old man. 
The artist penetrates beyond the somearisst vulgar physical 
traits to a level of moral characterization that expresses the con- 
viction of the apostle (St. John) and the gr av i t y of the bishop 
(St. Petronius). There is hardly room in die altarpiece for the 
rather faint profile of the fair-haired Alberto de' Cattani, a 
worthy bourgeois far removed from the aristocratic courtiers 
of Schifanoia. 

The Merchants’ altarpiece (Foro dei Mercanti altar) rep- 
resents a pinnacle in Cossa’s development. Left behi n d, 
now, is his former stylization in the manner of Cosimo Turn; 
it has been supplanted by a magnificent firmness of modeling, 
which was present in embryonic form in the Schifanoia decans. 
We say that this altarpiece is a pinnacle, for his supreme master- 
piece, the decorations of the Garganelli Chapel in S. Pietro, 
Bologna, was destroyed in 1605. His work here included the 
four Evangelists and the Doctors of the Church in a vault, 
half-busts of the Prophets on the soffit of the entrance arch, 
and an Annunciation on the front. The cycle was interrupted 
by Cossa’s death and later continued by Ercole de’ Roberti. 
The frescoes cannot be reconstructed, but a Gospel in the 
Vatican Library (Cod. urb. 1 st. xo) contains an echo of them 
in its Evangelist figures (Salmi, 1958), which are monumental 
in character. The landscape, where it exists, also contains 
Cossa-like overtones. At least it confirms a continuity of idiom 
in the works that followed the Merchants’ altarpiece; Cossa 
carried on the tradition of severely formal illuiioniam estab- 
lished by the great Tuscan masters of the preceding generation. 
A reflection of this massive quality may be seen in the St. John 
on Patmos, a round window m S. Giovanni in Monte, Bologna. 
At one time considered to be the interpretation of a cartoon 
by Cossa, the work, according to others, was not executed 
until 1482 by the Cabrini in accordance with the earlier will 
of Annibale Gozzadi n i, following the design of Roberti rather 
than that of Cossa. Still others (Volpe, 1958) date it about 
1490 and think it is a work of Lorenzo Costa, white a final 
faction (Neppi, 1958) insists that the composition and color 
scheme come from Cossa, from whom it does derive in a certain 
measure. A male portrait in the Von Pannwitz C ollec ti o n in 
Bennebroock, near Haarlem (Longhi, 1934), 09X1 b® accepted 
as authentic. Typical of Cossa’s style in its wide la n dsca p e, it 
has a well-knit and arresting composition consistent with tile 
master’s last period. 

Among the works variously attributed to Cossa, we have 
already mentioned the Autumn in the Btaatliche M us ee n , Berlin, 
although it probably exemplifies the style of Galaaso. The 
Peppe rg r ind er in the Musei Comunali, Forll, traditionally ascribed 
to Melozzo da Forll, was attributed to Cossa by Longhi in 
1956, but as a matter of febt it is closer to Eroafts 4 tf Roberti 
(Neppi, 1958). Hie St. Jerome in the Pinacoteca Civica of 
Ferrara is also closer to Roberti (Venturi). Hie diptych of 
Alessandro Gonnadmi and Hit Wife in the Lehman Collection, 
New York, also suggesting Roberti (Venturi), was p sabriti y 
executed by Costa (Longhi, 1934). The Madonna am on g Cher- 
ubim, formerly in the Contini Bonaooeai Collection, Floranoe, 
is a later and lesser work that is now thought to be more abbs 
to the work of Panetti (Neppi, 1958). A Birth of St. John Ike 
Baptist in the Von Thyssen Collection, wfakll was as Bribed 
with some doubts to Cossa (Ortolani, 1941), must be attributed 
to the Neapolitan school, not to Andrea de Liffo (BecgeXtesi). 
Finally, the Portrait of a Youth, first thought to be Florentine 
and later to be by Cossa (Me|n, 195s; Neppi, 1958), seams 
more likely the work of some pointer of the Muchas. 

None of the drawings attributed to Cossa appear to ha hte. 
Whether he designed the portal of the Pslezso flriijfsnahk ns 
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Venturi has suggested, is disputable. Although its mixture of 
styles suggests Michelozzo and his Lombard followers, the orna- 
ment is so indigenously Ferrarese that others have been re- 
minded of Biagio Rossetti. Nor does it seem probable that 
Cossa carved (Filippini, 1913; Venturi) the tombstone of Do- 
menico Garganelli (d. 1478) now in the Museo Civico, Bologna. 

We have indicated the sources that contributed to Cossa’s 
style. If in his early years he came under the influence of Tura, 
from whom he derived his desolate, stony landscapes, he soon 
disassociated himself by his penchant for palpable reality. 
He fixed this reality very clearly and naturalisticslly in a tactile 
style that derives from the Florentines, especially Andrea del 
Castagno, as well as from Mantegna, and combines this quality 
with a tonality that originates in Piero della Francesca. Cossa’s 
native gifts are always apparent; whether he is gaily painting 
a chivalrous theme, immersed in sacred legends, or presenting 
monumental figures, he always expresses himself with a sponta- 
neity and candor that are somehow rustic, which culture never 
succeeds in eclipsing and which link him with the great Fmilian 
sculptors of the Romanesque pqriod. 


Biographical and critical literature. After the plaint of 

A. M. Salimbeni at the moment of Coast’s death in 1478 (Frati, 1900) 
and after a heartfelt epitaph by L. Bolognini, quoted by Venturi, 
Vasari in the first edition (1550) of his life of Ercole of Ferrara calls 
him “Lorenzo Cossa," identifying him with Costa and confusing his 
pictorial activity with that of Roberti; in the life of Michelangelo, 
referring to a negative judgment which die great Florentine passed 
upon Francia and Cossa, Vasari again seems to have confused the 
latter with Costa. In the second edition (1568) the biographer, still 
confounding the two, seems to refer to Cossa when, in the life of 
Costa, he affirms that during a trip to Florence the artist had contact 
with “Fra Filippo, Benozzo, and others" — thus recognizing the 
Florentine formalism in Cossa's art. Among diverse works that Vasari 
ascribes to Costa, only die Grifoni aharpiece belongs to Cossa. Al- 
though Corn's name appears in Lamo (1560), Masini (x666), and 
other early works, because of his work in Bologna, Lanzi (1795-96) 
justly avers that the artist was subsequently neglected from the moment 
that BarufiEsldi (1844) perpetuated the confusion with Costa by re- 
posting Vasari. R. Borghini (// ripoio, Florence, 1584, p. 54), Malvaaia 
(1678), and Baldinucci (1708) had made the error before him, and 
Barotti (1770) continued to do so. Lanzi's evaluation citing the Mer- 
chants’ aharpiece of 1474 is impartial; Rosini's (1839) cold. C. La- 
derchi (Detention* della quadreria eostabiH ', I, Ferrara, pp. 28-30), the 
first to reevaluate Cossa (who, however, had not yet been disentangled 
from Costa), credited him with the frescoes on the east wall of the 
Palazzo Schifenoia (previously ascribed to Tura) and called their 
author “distinguished." Boschini, in a note to Baruffaldi (1844), 
points out the Vasarian confusion. Among later scholars only Jakob 
Burckhardt (Der Cicerone , Basel, 1855) had an appreciation of Cossa's 
work in Bologna; this recognition was renewed a good deal later by 
Giovanni Morelli (pseud. Ivan Lennolieff: Kunstkritischen Studien 
Sber itdhemsche Malerei, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1890-93; Eng. ed., Italian 
Painters: Critical Studies of their Works , trsns. C. J. Ffoulkes, London, 
1892-93), who declared him to be “ingenuous and energetic." But 
A. Venturi, the true discoverer of Ferrarese painting, defined the 
distinctive values of Cossa, who was still misappraised, on various 
occasions (1914 and 1931) and insisted on his Paduan-Mantegnesque 
derivation. Among other scholars, both Italian and foreign, Berenson 
(1907) was too insistent upon the Piero della Francesca influence. 
Renewed interest in Ferrarese painting was stimulated by the 1894 
London exhibition of the Ferrarese and Bolognese schools and intensi- 
fied by the one held in Ferrara (1933). These stimulated new critical 
reviews and attributions, such as those of R. Longhi (1934). In 
addition, along with Tura and Ercole de' Roberti, Cossa has his own 
monographs in the volume of S. Ortolani (1941), albeit the observations 
and the chronology are not always acceptable. Other studies have 
felfetared, such as P. Ancona's (1954) on the Schifenoia “Months"; 
M.oalmife on the frescoes of the Garganelli Chapel (1958); and A Nep- 
pi’s accomplished, and in some ways perspicacious, monograph (1958). 
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Mario Salmi 


Illustrations: pxj. 1-7. 


COSTA RIGA* The republic of Cotta Rica, independent 
since 1821, is bordered on the north by Nicaragua, on the east 
by the Caribbean, on the south by Panama, on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, and ia important as a link between North and 
South America. Evidences of indigenous artistic activity dis- 
covered there belong to the pre-Columbian period; there ia 
no contemporary Indian art of any importance. The archaeo- 
logical finds are located in three regions: the Diquie River 
basin, the Atlantic watershed and plateau, and the Nicoya 
Peninsula. Each has its own characteristics. None of the three 
archaeological areas ia completely isolated, but the Diqufe 
basin shows a more pronounced regional development, though 
this ia in part linked with that of the Panamanian province of 
Chiriqui. Remains of buildings or constructions are lairing; 
the creativity of the Indiana is seen primarily in tbs fields of 
atone sculpture, goldwork, and ceramics. 
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Summary. Pre-Columbian period (col. 9) : Diquis River basm ; 
Atlantic watershed and plateau region; Nicoya Fernanda* Colonial 
and modem periods (col. 11). 

Pre-Columbian period. Diquis River basin. Monumental stone 
sculpture in Costa Rica is found only in this zone and in Nicoya. 
Colossal stone spheres with a diameter of about 42 in. have been 
discovered! the larger ones coming from the Diquis delta. Their 
purpose remains problematical! but it appears that some at least were 
used to mark off the boundaries of cemeteries. Small stone sculptures 
of male figurines and stylized animals have also been discovered in 
the Diquis area. The human figure predominates; it is elongated and 
flattened! with a wedge-shaped base and often with free-standing 
arms. The animal figures are executed in the round, with the limbs 
and features of the head carved in high relief. These little statues are 
to be found in tombs and in dwelling places, where they probably 
served as votive images. 

Pottery! notwithstanding the absence of the wheel, exists in a 
variety of forms and dimensions all over Costa Rica. In the Diquis 
area two different general styles appear: one has a sculptural and 
esthetic character; the other is abstract and stylized. The first appears 
in a series of unpainted and finely polished vases in which form is 
the print ual esthetic element. They came to this area from Chiriqui 
m Panama (see ceramics). Amphorae and bulb-footed bowl forms pre- 
dominate. The ornamentation is limited to the minute and realistic 
representation of animals and geometric motifs on the handles and 
necks. The tendency to abstraction and stylization appears in vases 
and also in figurines! ocarinas! «nd rattles. These too seem to come 
from Chiriqui. Colors are limited to red and black on a cream-colored 
background, and the only decoration consists of stylized caymans. 
The figurines depict genre subjects or seated women with triangular 
faces and legs spread apart. 

Admirable metalwork is found in all parts of Costa Rica except 
the Nicoya Peninsula. Jewelry in particular had such importance that 
even the Aztecs sent warrior-merchants to Talamanca to learn the 
technique, which was thus introduced into Mexico before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. Gold appears generally alloyed with copper. In the 
Diquis area the gold content is higher, and a larger number of ham- 
mered objects ia to be found there, too. Among the many metal- 
working techniques used, the most common was that of casting, with 
mite en eouleur gilding. In this gilding process, the object was cast 
of a gold and copper alloy and the surface then treated with acid, 
which dissolved the copper. The pure gold surface that resulted could 
be burnished. 

The pendants represent animals (birds and reptiles) and anthro- 
pomorphic figures which, according to the Indians of today, are totem 
symbols of different dans or representations of myths. Typical of 
the Diquis area are human figures placed in a frame and birds of 
prey holding animals in their beaks. Gold tools and utensils 
— fish hooks, pincers, and needles — are also found. Perhaps the 
primitive goldsmith believed that he could utilize the power of 
the “beautiful” to produce a magic charm helpful in achieving 
a goal. 

Atlantic watershed and plateau region. In this zone sculptu re is 
represented by figurines varying from miniature figures to statuettes 
nearly 4 ft. in height. These are in general anthropomorphic figures 
in the round, shotring realistic characteristics in spite of their stylized 
attitudes: men seated with arms folded, blowing* flutes, or bearing 
in one Kami 1 trophy head and in the other a battle ax; women holding 
their breasts with both hands; human heads without bodies that call 
to mind the widespread practice of human sacrifice by decapitation. 
The expressions on the faces, the details of the headdresses, and 
personal ornaments would appear to reflect a tendency toward in- 
dividual characterisation. At times the heads are turned to one side 
end the glance is slanting. . . . , 

In the period of the Spanish conquest, a large part of the Atlantic 
watenhed was an active trading area, and its ceramic production pre- 
sents a mixture of influences and elements. Noteworthy are the por- 
trait vases and the miniature monochrome vases in red or brown. 
These last serve to suggest foe existence of a relationship with foe 
Tairone culture of Colombia (q.v.). The statuettes bolding trophy 
heads and foe heads modeled in clay again recall sac ri fici al decapi- 
Wko. For both tfaete type. • touthwn origin i. Bkdy. Th. pottery 
of Ate mm ia adorned with appliqutd aculptuial element., and the 
baeie type, ace either unpainted or painted in a tingle color; the 
modeled or applied ornament consists of human forms, a nim a l s , or 
birds. This type of decoration is widespread in Central America. 

At Linea Viejo, on the other hand, polychrome pottery predomi- 
nates, s tr ongly influenced by foe styles of Nicaragua and Nicoya and 
by southern ehments recalling foe Tairona culture and foe portrait 
vases of Pant (see andean protohistory). Absent in foe Diquis 
acne, but typical of this area and espec ia lly of Nicoya, ace foe grind- 


ing stones, which, though first m ade for practical purposes, wore sub- 
sequently used in rituals and assumed a mote refined artietio character. 
Most stones have raised rime to facilitate foe grinding of foe roots 
and fruit of the palm Guilidma ganpaet Bailey, a pla n t imported by 
the Indians from the Orinoco Valley, Venezuela. This food was 
prepared with a short pestle in the form of a stirrup and required the 
use of water, hence the raised edge on foe grinding stone. In foie 
area in particular the stones seem to have had two distinct purposes: 
utilitarian, for the preparation of the food for daily life; and ceranmiial, 
for offerings to foe gods. The decoration of many stones consists of 
stylized or realistic sculptured heads, probably o rigin a tin g in foe 
custom of human sacrifice. The use of stones as ceremonial objects 
perhaps gave rise to the circular altar; foe form of the grinding surface 
suggests that these stones could have been used as salvers for foe of- 
ferings of human heads. 

In the Linea Vieja and Reventaxdn River areas, as wall as in Nfcopa, 
are found jadeite objects worked with the absolute si mp lici t y of line 
demanded by foe material Here the perfection of foe polish takes foe 



Costs Rica: principal centers end distribution of pre-Columbian culturea. 
Key : (1) Political boundaries; (a) Nicoya Peninsula; (3) Atlantic w a t ers h e d 
and plateau region; (4) Diqute River basin. 


place of decoration. Pendants with winged motifs and with representa- 
tions of woodpeckers suggest an origin in northwestern South Amer- 
ica, while the anthropom o rphic figures with serpents issuing from 
their mouths or with bifurcated tongues suggest foe Colombian style 
of San Agustin (ace andean protohistory); the calendar plaques and 
the coiled serpents seem to derive from Mexico (see middle ambrigan 
protohistory). The jadeites of Lines Vieja generally rep res en t 
objects related to ceremonial life: miniature tripods, animals, and 
humorous figures incongruously articulated. The jadeite figures and 
the combination of jadeite with gold are peculiar to Lines Vieja. 

Nicoya Peninsula , . In foil zone, at in foe Diquis River area, 
megalithic sculptures are found* Stone sculptise aptmd into foe 
Nicoya Peninsula from sou th western Nicaragua. In northwestern 
Nicoya, a n th r opomorphic figures representing “alter-ego” motifs are 
out in the round or half-round right into the eolid rock — raaSetie 
male figures, sea t ed or standing, bearing on foeftr backs promoter 
snimals (alter egos). The hardness of foe stone accentuates foe prim* 
itive tendency to frontality and emph a si z e s foe monumanmKty of 
these sculptures. For foe most part the pottery of this area teams to 
be a stylistic continuation of foe unpointed or monochrome vase style. 
However, foe area is also famous for po l y chr ome styles oo nn ectod 
with foe north. The region in which foil p o uj fai ia found emends 
from Managua or foe island of Ometepe in Nicmagiaa up to Nicoya 
and Linea Viqjs. In foe norfoemmost area it wm worhedbypoopim 
who arrived in relatively late fonas. Typkalof foie pottery is foe com* 
bination of modeled and painted or nam ent , which indioetm foe fiatien 
of different cultures: Mcricsn cultures during foe period botWn 
a.d. 1000 and 1400, r ep r ese nt ed in vase-painting themes and figure s 
of a religious c haract er, auch mffm plum e d serpent, fofc earth matmtafr 
and fofmt related to hieroglyphics. Its polychrome pottery Itos qh** 
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Nicoye the reputation of having achieved a high artistic level, which 
really stems from the combination of modeled and painted vase or* 
nunent. At Nicoya and in southwest Nicaragua, censers with figures 
of alligators represent a development peculiar to those areas, per- 
haps originating in the style with modeled or applied ornament; 
while the big portrait figures, also represented on incense vessels, 
recall the northern styles end perhaps reveal still more remote in- 
fluences. 

In Nicoya, during the long period of migrations from the north, 
e rimless atone, slightly concave and having a pestle of an elongated 
form, is the most commonly found grinding stone. This type is con- 
nected with die preparation of maize end it used also at Lines Vieja, 
although it rarely appears in other areas of Costa Rica. Here too, 
as in die Atlantic area, may be noted the high technical and artistic 
level reached in stope carving. Apes, alligators, jaguars, and birds 
constitute die principal decorative motifs. The stone is often worked 
with s lightness of touch which suggests the Gothic; the dignity of 
die conceptions end the superior sculptural ability produce an im- 
pression of grace and beauty and show a great mastery of design. 
Projecting heads often turn to one side, and tails sculptured like 
handles or interlaced into graceful motifs break the frontality so fre- 
quent in primitive art. 

The jadeitea generally represent gods. The gold objects of Nicoya 
seem not to have been worked locally but to have come there via 
trade routes. 

As a whole, the pre-Columbian art of Costs Rica had its source 
in both the north (Mexico) and the south (Panama). Certain objects, 
potably in the field of metalwork, with its advanced casting and gild- 
ing techniques, suggest the possibility of contacts with Asia and 
especially with Indonesia; these parallels, however, can only be 
evaluated in a larger cultural context (see middle American proto- 
history). Although pre-Columbian objects from Costa Rica are to 
be found in various European museums, the principal collections 
are in the Museo National in San Josl, Costa Rica. 

I 
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Rican Stonework, Minor C. Keith Coll.. APAmM, XIL, 3, 1945; D. Stone, 
Ptfebreria precofambina, Mus. Nadonal, San Joel, Costs Rica, 1931: 
C. A Balser, El jade precolombino de Costs Rica, Mus. Nadonal, San Joal, 
Coats Rica, 1933; P. Keleman, Medieval American Art, ad ed.. New York, 
I9f6; S. K. Lothrop, Archaeology of die Diguis Delta, Pap. of the Peabody 
Mus., 1938; D. Stone, Introduction to the Archaeology of Coats Rica, Mus. 
Nadonal, Sen Joel, Costa Rica, 1938; D. Stone and C. A Balser, The Abo- 
riginal Metallurgy of Central America, Mus. Nadonal, San Joel, Costa 
Rica, 1938. 

Doris Stone 

Colonial and modern periods. Costa Rica had no local artistic 
centers in colonial times, and therefore her production was prevalently 
the popular work of artisans. It consisted of textiles in the south 
(at Bonxca), pottery in the north, and painted ox carta in the central 
plateau. In the cotton tapestries of Boroca, typical because the weft 
designs are visible only on one side (a technique still in use only among 
the Indians of Ecuador and found in the meet primitive tombs of the 
pre-Columbian era in Peru), the colors are blade, light blue, light 
brown, yellow, a purple extracted from a shellfish, and the white of 
undyed cotton. Even today the women of three little communities 
of the Nicoya Peninsula produce pottery % not turned on the wheel 
and painted in red, black, and white. Unusual in the Americas — in 
fact, found only in Costa Rica — are the painted ox carts. The rustic 
plotter tr a n s fers his designs by pouncing (tracing ■ design on a sur- 
face by dusting a fine powder, pounce, on a perforated pattern). He 
does this on the solid wooden wheel, on the yoke, and on the body, 
in lively colon. The decor a tive themes may derive from religious art. 

The architecture of the Colonial period in Coats Rica was not 
deve l oped to the same level as that of other Latin American countries. 
Thjyaas the result of economic factors as wall as the frequent earth- 
qvriflfee which destroyed Certago, the capital until 1813. However, 
inti ma ting buildings are preserved in several places: the church of 
Nicoya; foe church which forms part of the Franciscan monastery 
of Oral (1768)1 with its lovely bell tower and rich polychrome in- 
terior; foe fo j fl o mc ntzl pariah church of Heredia (ee. 1797), built of 
atone, raoMMiihr in plan, wtfo a semicircular apse and two massive 
po i nted Mi t ow er s on foe facade; and die church of Ujarrls, which 
achts ttCW only in ruins. The National Theater, finished in 1807, 
in marble, hnitetre foe Paris Oplra. 

BOTt yy weH 1 Wifi pBIITlHp WWJ WBpotWQi 

Cram Quito, Ctauriaasab, and Hnko. In foe second half of the 19th 
osntury, tun lewd awfowots a p pe ar ed: Fadriqoe Outlines, author 
of moatamtil stone ao idph n e s , and the taeBat Juan More Gon- 


zllez, who did vigorous polychrome wood statues and a series of 
portraits. In the aoth century the sculptor Francisco Zfifiiga drew 
his inspiration from the native tradition; he is responsible for the 
Monument to Mother (1935) in San Josl and the frieze of the Com- 
munications and Public Works Building in Mexico City, where he 
has lived for some time. 

Francisco Amighetti 

The School of Fine Arts of Costa Rica was founded in 1897 and 
directed for 49 years by the Spaniard Tomis Povedano, an academic 
painter. 

The first Costs Rican painter to be trained in Europe waa Enrique 
Echandi, who returned to his native country in 1891. Max Jimlnez 
(1900-47), painter, sculptor, and writer, exercised a great influence 
in Central America, particularly in Coats Rica and Cuba. Trained 
in Paris and inspired by Picasso, he is noted chiefly for his scenes of 
Negro life. Also strongly influenced by European styles is Francisco 
Amighetti (b. 1907), munlist and printmaker, particularly known 
for his woodcuts. After exhibiting in South America and teaching 
in the United States, he returned to teach at foe School of Fine Arts 
in Costs Rica. Others of this same period are the painters Manuel 
de la Cruz Gonzllez, Margarita Berthau, Flora Lqjln, Teodorico 
Quirls, Manuel Salazar, and the sculptor Juan Portuguls. 

This group has been succeeded by a generation whose work re- 
flects — to an even stronger degree — social realism, surrealism, and 
various forms of abstraction: Emilio Willie, Clsar Valverde, Harold 
Fonseca, Luis Dtel, Guillermo Jimlnez, Lola Femlndez, and Oscar 
Bakit. 
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Illustrations: z fig. in text. 


COSTUME. Generally speaking, costume is a very practical 
expression of the relationships between the individual and his 
natural and social environment. Utensils, furnishings, even ar- 
chitecture are reflections of the same relationships, but costume 
comprises those elements, such as attire, hair styles, and make-up, 
which cover or adorn the body. Based on the body’s primary 
need for material protection, dress differs according to external 
conditions, the nature of the country, its climate, and seasons. 
Ideas of modesty or, on the contrary, sexual attraction (see 
sexual and erotic elements) also influence the development 
of dress. Its complication and diversification of forma arose 
very early. As the intellectual and social structures of man's 
civilizations evolved, his dress was seen to be the result of 
the function of the individual in the activity of the group to 
which he belonged, of its magical, religious, or ritual require- 
ments, and of the desire to manifest personal power, dignity, 
and wealth externally. This brings us to a consideration of 
costume as an expression of collective and individual taste. 
Costume may be said to be equivalent to the conscious image 
that man creates of his own appearance (see human noun), 
but of an appearance that is in a certain tense more perfect 
and, by meant of an integration of nature and “art,” socially 
truer. While foe nude, which plays such an important part 
in foe artistic reper t ory, reflects the ideal human body, costume 
reflects foe image of foe individual in his culture and his 
society. It becomes in itself not only a continual, albeit, ephem- 
eral, field of creation, but also a particularly favored theme 
for the iconography of the groat art of all times. 

Summary. Costume as srt (col. 13). Hi s to ri es! development 
of costume (ool. so). The a n cie n t world: a. The Near Bart; 1. The 
Aegean and Greece; c. Italy and Rome; d. Barbarian Bnrcpr, e. Late 
mmgnity and Bynmtinm \ /. Iran . Id e m . Rant Arm a. J Mm; A Tibet; 
c. Mongolia; d. China; e. Korea; /. Japan; g. Southeast Ada , Me- 
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lilt* peoples. Medieval and modem West : a. Middle Ages; b. Ren* 
aisumce ; c. 17th and i8tk centuries ; d. 19th and aoth centuries . 
Special classes of costume (col. 4a): Royal costume ; Social ctvt/ 
costume; Military costume; Ecclesiastical costume; European folk costume. 
Fashion and fashion publications (col. 5a). 

Costumb as art. As the realization of an ixnage t costume 
enters into the order of esthetic phenomena, even if only its 
highest forms achieve artistic value. The esthetic value of 
dress is found in three aspects: the quality of the materials 
(see textiles, embroidery, AMD lacb; tapa), the ornamental 
accessories (which may have an autonomous esthetic vslue), 
and the styles. The work of specialists in the creation and 
execution of the garment, the level of skill of the artisan or 
of industrial production, and the direct and indirect influence 
of representational art may all contribute to the esthetic value. 
But equally influential on the result are individual taste, the 
collective taste of a given society, and the great or little emphasis 
placed on the prestige of each individual and of the persons 
invested with special functions. 

The esthetic character of costume cannot be separated from 
its function, which, in its broadest meaning, is not only ritual, 
ceremonial, and representative but also expressive of the social 
position of certain persona or classes. Almost always the esthetic 
form of the costume depends on the accentuation or outright 
translation into symbolic motifs of some of the functional 
elements. It may frequently happen that certain elements of 
costume live on after the original function has vanished, to 
become part of the new fashions either in a stylized form or 
reduced to a simple sign or reminder. As in architecture, the 
decoration of the garment may serve as a symbolic allusion 
to an obsolete function. 

Of a highly functional genesis, that is, with given condi- 
tions of use predetermining its style, is armor (see arms and 
armor), which constitutes a class in itself because of its ma- 
terials and technique and its purpose. While here, too, the 
esthetic value is largely determined by a formal accentuation 
of the physical function, there are also psychological and il- 
lustrative aspects of armor that demand a visual effect projecting 
an ideal or heroic image of the warrior. An analogous accentu- 
ation of functional elements is seen in sacred vestments (see 
liturgical OBJECTS) and in ceremonial garments in general. 
These are designed not only to stress the moral dignity of 
the religious or civil functionary but also to substitute an ideal 
personality for the real. On die esthetic level, the costume 
by which this substitution is made has a value not unlike 
that of the commemorative statue in relation to its model. 
Apparel fills this almost imagelike function not only through 
the austerity and solemnity of the fashion but also through 
use of traditional symbolic or emblematic elements. A typical 
example is the mantle, almost everywhere a symbol of royal 
investiture, or die crown, symbol of divine majesty or of the 
privileged relationship of a human being with*the divine. To 
the symbolic function of certain styles and elements of dress 
can be added that of certain materials, for example, ermine; 
of color, purple; of various accessories, die scepter, the pastoral 
staff, etc.; and of certain precious stones. 

Sy mbolism dm enters into civil dress, determining some 
of its esthetics. Color symbolism, for example, is present in 
almost all the phases of costume to the present day; 

in the Western world, white garments for the bride are a sip 
of purity, and black for ceremony or funerals denotes austerity 
or mourning. Various customs also depend indirectly on diet 
s ymb olism, such as the use of light colors for the clothing 
of the young, dark colors for that of the aged, or, on a no th er 
level, the more frequent use of light and luminous hues in 
lummor of dar k in winter. However, the representa- 
tive and symbolic function, an essential determinant of die 
esthetic character of special costumes, is certainly leas important 
in civil dims, which c om p rises the major part of the vast 
d**iMi| ia iwiiaa i i of costume. Hie characteristics here are, 

-»d often wedUcrty profe-toe* fr i nging 
occupation and — t The r— — 1 pnmrm i d e ecrip thr e 
function that b e co m es gradually more specific as one passes 


from the liberal to the manual professions. In civil dress die 
economic factor grows more important, as an indication either 
of the buying potential of the consu mer or of production and 
market conditions. Profound differences thus arise between the 
social classes and their fashions. Not only does dm dress 
of each class throughout the centuries remain structurally dif- 
ferent from that of the others, but substantial differences are 
also to be noted between the dress of city and country dwellers. 
Other less profound divergences are seen within the sa m e 
social class between persons of different income levels. In 
general, women's civil dress, having fewer p r o fe ss i o n a l re- 
quirements, is esthetically more distinguished than men's. 

In the development of the social history of costume the 
following aspects may be noted: (i) a progressive increase in the 
number of styles and the variations of the types contemporane- 
ously in fashion; (z) a progressive standardization of thebaafe 
elements of dress with correspondingly widening variety in the 
details; (3) the gradual extension of the esthetic interest in 
dress from the richer to the less well-to-do classes; (4) a progres- 
sive attenuation of class differences in dress by means of i 
reciprocal exchange of types. In the course of this development 
the esthetic factor of civil dress is the result of improved quality 
in the production of clothing materials, of advancement in 
esthetic education and its extension to all social ranks, with a 
consequent emphasis on individual initiative in i m prov ing 
personal taste, and of the development of professional activity 
aimed at the esthetics of the person and of dress. 

It is opportune to examine these last three points. A fabric 
can, in itself, be a work of art (fls. 9, 10, xa, x8). Since its 
esthetic value, however, depends mainly on the use of costly 
materials and on the care and time employed in their manu- 
facture, the use of such materials is limited. Progress in produc- 
tion has consisted mainly of quantitative development of an 
average production and in the setting up of certain standards 
which, on a wide scale, disseminate esthetic values. The modem 
product itself certainly preserves some artistic qualities (in 
color, design, weave, softness, reflections, etc.), but these are 
rather potentials which assume esthetic value only in the ap-i 
pearance of the finished garment. There is thus a gradual 
process of integration of the esthetic value of the material 
with that of the fashion. Ornament and accessories demonstrate 
a parallel, although less accentuated, process. 

The progressive extension of esthetic interest in dress from 
the wealthy to the other social classes and the consequent 
emphasis on individual initiative is a complex phenomenon. 
Contributing to this development is the tendency, increasingly 
marked through history, to produce the various articles of 
clothing separately so as to permit various combinations. Do- 
mestic craftsmanship, which for a long time has been re spon si ble 
for a large part of women's dress production, has undoubtedly 
contributed to the development of individual taste and the 
multiplication of the variants on basic types. Almost entirely 
entrusted to personal taste are the choice and harmony of the 
colors, though certain empirical standards prevail, as to *tfad 
suitability of specific colors to specific hair and akin tones, 
or to a given age or condition, or to the harmony or dissonance 
of certain combinations of shades. The ornamental detail of 
women’s dress often constitutes its most speojjc intentionally 
esthetic element and formerly depended largely on domestic 
craftsmanship (embroidery, laces). This contribution of feM 
dividual initiative, even if conditioned by tie imitation of 
superior types or by the spread of current mod el s or custom^ 
constitutes one of the most interesting as p ects of costume as 
a collective esthetic creation, characterizing it in ha two ap* 
patently contradictory but in feet cptnplemen t a ry aspects! 
These are the tendencies toward basic unifomdty and at tit 
same time toward innovation or variation ixfdetpila. ’ Jt la aa 
if by his dress the individual wanted to a ffir m kb con fo r m ity 
and at the same time to p r ese r ve his indivitiaalfry. 

The development of professional activities eantrted wfth 
dress and the gradual specialization of trades (tailor, dmntiher, 
hatter, furrier, embroiderer, etc.) are hwp**-*— factors in the 
history of costume. First of all, these actiritiea take 1 tea* M 
magma min tus MjymMoi os ooRMnas 01 angpa 
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manship to that of artistic creation. Through them the manu- 
facturers of clothing materials exert pressure on the consumer 
to follow frequent changes in fashion, thereby reducing the 
life of clothing through obsolescence and insuring a continuing 
high level of consumption. Conscious use is thus made of the 
esthetic character of dress as the most powerful agent in 
bringing about the decline of certain fashions and the adoption 
of others. 

The organization of professional work also influences the 
esthetic quality of dress. At the lowest working level this 
quality involves simply good workmanship, fine cut, careful 
finishing, etc. The purchaser's individual initiative is active 
in choosing the material, the model, and the ornament, and 
in foe details of the execution. The dress is, in this case, the 
product of an important collaboration, by which the esthetic 
wishes of the consumer influence the fashion types. Above 
this level is the qualified artisan capable of planning and execut- 
ing examples of a superior quality and of inventing new styles 
or variations on current styles. Then there are the creators 
and designers of types (fashion designers), working with definite 
esthetic aims or at least making fiae of the esthetic factor to 
cause a more rapid turnover of fashion. These specialists, 
whose activity has continuously spread and become more 
specialized since the 18th century, do not aim at esthetics per se, 
but rather attempt to recognize, interpret, refine, and guide 
the esthetic desires of the society and to foresee changes. Their 
task then is to isolate from innumerable confused indications 


the image of the social type in which a given society loves to 
recognize itself, and to express in a model foe sum of the 
erotic-sexual, moral, social, and psychological elements that go 
into the making of that image. 

Under the esthetics of dress it is necessary to consider two 
interacting but distinct sets of factors: esthetic quality of the 
costume itself as it develops in relation to the contemporary 
methods of production, and the esthetic value that the costume 
derives from its relation to art. The second is obviously a 
consequence of the first, for without a clear recognition of the 
intrinsic artistry of costume, borrowing from other arts would 
not have taken place. 

The intrinsic esthetic quality of costume is demonstrated 
fay a whole series of phenomena that have little or no connection 
with professional and manufacturing activities. For instance, 
all operations executed on the body itself — from the painting 
and tattooing of the primitive peoples to the most recent 
cosmetic fashions (make-up), from voluntary deformation and 
mutilation by certain savage tribes to modem esthetic surgery — 
have as their scope the adaptation of the particular figure to 
an ideal image. That is to say, the intention is an extension 
of foe personality and an increase in social prestige. The 
substitution of artificial elements for natural ones, mostly for 
ritual or ceremonial purposes, provides proof of this close 
connection of social and esthetic interest. Examples are the 
false beirds of the rulers and dignitaries of ancient Egypt 
(pl. 16) and, in the modem world, the wigs of the English 
judges. In these cases a natural dement that is considered 
to be an indication of wisdom or authority is replaced by an 
artificial counterpart that has assumed a ritual significance. 
Nevertheless, while the individual tends by his dress to sub- 
stitute his own idealised portrait for his red self in social 
relationships, this does not extend to the suppression of his 
own indiridualtty. Proof of self-expression is the feet that 
the esthetic ambition is not limited to the visible parts, but 
esters to the intimate elements of the costume, whose refine- 
mentfraad ornament are not always dictated only by erotic 
interests, bufegffcen by a sort of cult or regard of the individual 



of view of form, foe history of costume 
: the mayor femurs in fashion is the desire 
to enlarge, the place of the individual in 
Almost all t y pes of costume aim at increasing 
either fay means of the soles or heels of the 
■ high hay dr ess or, ffluaknisticaUy, by emphasizing foe 
tees of foe figure through the cut of the dress or foe 
and color of the material. Sometimes the 


the body is also increased through fullness of sleeves, trousers, 
and skirts (pls. 14, 17, * 3 # * 4 > *8. 30 * Moreover, since the 
domination of space depends in great part on movement and 
the force displayed by the body therein, the accented volumes 
are put into contrast with an emphasized slenderness of other 
parts, such as, for example, the narrow waist or the clean articula- 
tion of the joints. The structural difference between the dress 
of men and women has often been that of space and movement. 
The style of masculine dress generally permits a freedom of 
movement that feminine dress limits or restrains, tends to be 
more precisely modeled to body forms, and makes use of 
more sober and distinct colors, giving the figure a clearer outline. 
The feminine costume frequently appears in thin and transparent 
materials and lighter colors that define a relationship more 
sensitive and richer in emotional shadings between the figure 
and its surrounding space or between foe person and nature 
(pls. 22, 26, 27). Materials and colors, by their transparency 
or light reflection, relate to the environment, so that the choice 
of material sometimes depends on the time and place in which 
the costume is to be worn. A typical example is women’s 
evening dress, to which artificial light gives brilliant effects. 
The social conventions as to the use of such costumes also 
have an esthetic aspect, in that they aim at guaranteeing the 
quality of the over-all visual or spectacular effects, making it 
tnily foe image of a social function (e.g., Hogarth's The Dance). 
Furthermore, there is a close relationship between foe ma- 
terials as determinants of light and color effects and foe fash- 
ions as providing foe forma best adapted to these effects. 
The classic dress of antiquity, with its straight lines, is 
suitable to soft fabrics and subdued colors (pls. 17, x8). 
It is difficult to imagine the 16th-century costume, with its 
puffe and fullness, in a fabric lacking velvet’s sensitivity to 
light, while foe later accentuation of such elements in foe 
x8fo century required lighter fabrics with livelier reflections 
such as silk (pls. 27-30). 

The style of dress, then, implies both a conception of 
society and a conception of nature in relation to foe human 
being. The esthetic coefficient is obviously higher in foe dress 
of foe richest, most cultured classes; foe dress of foe well to 
do is aimed at esthetic distinction through imitation of the 
styles of the privileged classes, who combat this vulgarization 
by a change of fashions, sometimes in imitation of foreign 
styles. In some periods, although to a lesser measure, there 
is a reverse process. The highest social classes imitate certain 
features of foe popular costume, for their picturesqueness, line, 
and ornament, although refining them in material. 

The relationship with art constitutes a particular aspect of 
foe esthetics of costume. In some cases the artist participates 
directly in foe production of elements of costume; in others 
there occurs a transfer to fashion of the interpretation of clothing 
in foe work of contemporary artists. A less direct relationship 
lies in foe analogies between the formal and color schemes 
found in art and those of costume. These analogies, demonstrat- 
ing foe taste or style of a period, are also found in furniture, 
household goods, etc. 

The participation of the artist in the elaboration of the 
costume is a relatively recent activity. The first signs of it 
are undoubtedly to be found, beginning with the Renaissance, 
in the employment of artists for preparing theatrical representa- 
tions, ceremonies, and banquets and designing the costumes 
(see scbnography). Only in the x8fo century, however, did 
foe artist become the arbiter of fashion and begin to supply 
models. Still later, artists began specialising in the creation 
of clothing styles. The participation of the artist in the pro- 
duction of fabric designs and accessories or ornaments has 
always been much more frequent; jewelry and the miniature, 
often works of art in themselves, form an integral part of foe 
costume. 

The study of the exchange of formal elements between 
art and fashion is difficult, because the history of costume 
must be largely reconstructed from sculptural and pictorial 
rapreiantationi, since few objects of co s t um e have been pre- 
served and there is little literary evidence. At the same time, 
only when art springs from social interests and aims does it 
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concern itself specifically with costume; and in the interpreta- 
tion of costume certain elements are accented, so that the result- 
ing image is not perfectly faithful, although important for its 
influence on change* in fashion. The artist representing events 
and personages of his own time in their costume must, however, 
use his customary expressive means of line, chiaroscuro, mass, 
color, etc. Since costume itself is the product of a historical 
or cultural situation, and since its value depends in great part 
on the visual effect, it is easy to understand that the same 
principles of form whereby the artist documents the costume 
are in turn employed to see and define the esthetic value of 
the costume. Only rarely is this value attributed to the cost- 
liness of the fabric. Almost universally it is defined in the 
same terms as art itself, such as the beauty of the line and the 
harmony of the colors. Thus, even when representational art 
is not specifically concerned with costume, it provides the 
formal terms for definition of the esthetic values of fashion. 

There are, however, periods in history in which the artist 
is positively interested in the social life, either in its collective 
aspects or in the position of the individual in society. Dress 
then becf’uea a prominent object of artistic vision. The first 
signs of this interest are to be sought in the commemorative 
representations of this or that historical figure whose status or 
dignity had to be clearly revealed and emphasized by his attire, 
as, for example, in imperial Roman iconography, particularly 
in its later forms. In Byzantine art, which cloaks the historical 
personality in the superhistorical dignity of the office, the 
costume assumes a preponderant, final character. In the Ra- 
venna mosaics the ceremonial and ritual robes are full of sym- 
bolical meaning in their various parts and in their design and 
colors (pls. 18; II, 440, 489). The fabrics that have come down 
to us, of which the best examples were evidently destined for 
a particular person and a given ceremonial function, are related 
to the contemporary art not only by the usual correspondence 
of taste or style but by an identical search for significance or 
formal values (II, pl. 490). 

Interest in costume as the visible sign of a dignitary, which 
was prevalent throughout the Middle Ages and is found in related 
ways in Far Eastern art, was gradually replaced by interest 
in a caste or social class thought to be spiritually exalted. In 
the 13th century, especially in France and in Italy and later 
in the widespread late Gothic culture, society placed the beauti- 
ful, which the philosophy of Scholasticism defined within a 
rigid heirarchy of values, among the ideals to be realized. It is 
easily seen how the same esthetic canons that governed the 
representation of divine images and of sovereigns (who consid- 
ered themselves closely related to divinity) were eventually 
applied to the higher forms of civil costume. Because of this 
religious motive it was in this very period that dress acquired 
its modem character as the visible expression, not so much 
of what the individual is, but of what the individual aspires 
to become (pl. as). And it is also from that time on that 
the tendency became pronounced toward the cdhtinual revision 
of dress that is fashion, a tendency manifested in the development 
of the esthetic ideal of the society and the ever-changing mirth 
of the self. The artistic record of the courtly Gothic shows that, 
on the one hand, the artists tended to exaggerate the formal 
characteristics of each costume, emphasizing various details of 
line and color, and, on the other, preferred group representa- 
tions in which th e individuals formed a varied but homogeneous 
picture (pig. aa, a6). In the artists' conception of the social 
scene (and it is from this date that society sees itself as an 
interesting arid often curious spectacle), the individual affirmed 
his own personality as he moved in a human environment 
of which he accepted the basic rules, while reserving his right 
to certain variations. 

The artist’s task of cultural direction in the field of visual 
form became mote complex in the Renaissance. The artist 
was truly the expert on that antiquity which was valued as a 
historical While the study of the antique directly 

influences the style of modem dress only periodically, it is never- 
theless certain that the search for a greater simplicity and 
constructive solidity in art forms caused a simplification and a 
dearer structural d e fi ni t io n in costume. For instance, in the 


paintings of Fra Angelico, Andrea del Castagno, and Ffoeo 
della Francesca the drees is often structurally mode m but 
reduced to an antique simplicity and severity of form and color. 
The idea that the esthetic value or the elegance of drees is 
not necessarily related to its richness — a view destined to 
come down to us — probably derived from this very concep- 
tion. The development of this attitude naturally is also relate d 
to the economic progress of the middle classes and their growing 
capacity to compete successfully, on an economic level, with 
the aristocrats. The latter therefore a tte m pte d to dist ing u i s h 
themselves by qualitative values — fruits of a tradition and an 
education that the new rich lacked. 

In the x6th and 17th centuries, with the marked economic 
rise of the middle class, there was everywhere, although particu- 
larly in Italy and France, a progressive affirmation of elega n ce 
aa an esthetic value of dress. It is easily noted how dm rep- 
resentational ideas of mannerism (q.v.), aimed at perfection 
of the style rather than the beauty of the art object, contributed 
to the definition of that value. The fact that the aristocratic 
classes considered themselves more intelligent and better able 
to understand juristic values helped to bring about this new 
concurrence of art and costume on the value of elegance. 
“Elegance" is a term that entered into common use in the 
14th century, but significantly was already in use in France 
in the xzth century to indicate a value that is bom from a 
choice or selection. In certain 16th-century portraits, for 
example by Bronzino, Parmigianino, and Lotto, the drees serves 
to indicate simultaneously the high social level and the discrim- 
inatory taste of the subject. In fact, it was in this period 
that the artist began to influence costume positively, not only 
in the sense of rendering the styles more elegant, but also in 
conditioning choice and unusual combinations of color. Fur- 
thermore, since the value of elegance is difficult to translate 
into canons or norms, it became instead the result of a way 
of doing, the product of the choice of the material and colon 
and of the accuracy of the cut and manufacture. 

In the 17th century the value concept common to art and 
costume was no longer elegance, but decorum. Instead of 
tending to isolate the individual, it indicated his place and 
authority in his social environment. Elegance is essentially the 
hallmark of the elite, while decorum it a value that could be 
called "bourgeois" and is often linked with the prestige attributed 
to the various professional categories. This is why that con- 
cept favored the formation of certain types which, although 
not formally prescribed, remained almost constant, such aa the 
special dress of doctors, lawyers, and magistrates. The feminine 
dress of the time also adapted itself to simpler and severer 
schemes in both color and cut. Also in the same period frequent 
representations of the common people, of peasants and bonus, 
appeared in art (see bamboccianti). Almost ss if in cont ras t 
to the sober reserve of middle-class costume end die baroque 
magnificence of ceremonial or court dress, the colorful rags 
of the poor began to seem pictureeque. The poor daaeea were 
also part of the show of society. It was the first step in die 
transmission and gradual equalization of the dress types of die 
different social classes. 

At no other time has the taste or style of a period had fltach 
definite and recognizable characteristics ss in die sMi century. 
The first industrial organizations for la rg e- sca le production of 
fabrics, furniture, and porcelain came into being* fifandkmft 
branched into many specializations. The middle cla ss es wese 
by then important consumers of quality p r od u ct s and tended 
to assert their own taste. Art, departing from the traditional 
religious and official ends, took on distinctly social interests 
and objectives. Hogarth (q.v.), an att e ntive obs er ver of social 
life, discovered that a single formal principle, that of the wavy 
line, is found in natural forms and in the frtifioal ones of 
furniture, accessories, and feminine dros s. The o a tontotinui 
costumes bated on French and Italian b a roq u e models, Maher 
than merely being die choke of the declining aristocracy, 
seemed to be the bcais of that decline, while die liiupk 1 irit 
of the middle class snomrid to ‘eatress the vir t u es of frurimOfc 
moral he a lth , and good social education. Grinabowogb 
painting in Bath, a popular reaort, was the artiat who mfliiiitoji 
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costume most directly. Gainsborough saw in costume, especially 
the feminine dress, the tie between the human being, or rather 
society, and nature — that is to say, a revelation of the frank 
naturalness which the human being realizes through the educa- 
tion of his sentiments. The vibrant colors, the shimmering 
tones, the light fabrics, and the veils of the English feminine 
costume of the z8th century owe much to Gainsborough's 
portraiture, which made fashionable the dress in the style of 
die “country maid," bringing to costume the artificially rustic 
note of the Arcadian poets. 

Near the end of the century dress assumed ever simpler 
lines and forms. The ostentatious court and ceremonial costumes 
preserved an official and, in a certain sense, commemorative 
character, while elegance was defined as naturalness and spon- 
taneity or even apparent carelessness, though still displaying the 
innate sense of quality. As in dress, this tendency came to 
the fore in hair styles that often imitated the disorder brought 
about by a sudden gust of wind. 

Fashion was thenceforth not only the main phenomenon 
but the guide of social dress. j The European, and soon the 
world, center was Paris. There all the factors that make up 
the phenomenon of fashion converged — a fashion that became 
ever more complex, full of psychological, moral, social, and 
economic interactions. Hie painters dearest to the bourgeois 
taste — Watteau (pl. 29), Fragonard, Greuze, and also Char- 
din*— had a decisive influence, spreading the taste zor a loose 
costume free of conventions but refined in quality of fabric, 
grace of ornament, choice of colors, and slender and youthful 
lines. Equally important, however, was the influence of leading 
personalities of the time, such as Madame Pompadour, who 
dictated fashion laws, and that of the salons, which constituted 
centers of elegance outside the court, favoring an ever wider 
diffusion of fashion. Soon only a few details destined to dis- 
appear rapidly distinguished the nobility from the middle classes 
(for example, the right to carry a sword), while the progressive 
simplification of styles and the growing diffusion of ready-made 
clothes allowed even the poorer classes to aspire to a certain 
elegance or, at least, to dress with taste. For the rest, the 
diffusion of "fashionable” styles began to be organized by 
means of printed pattern books or models which served the 
tailor. Favoring the international circulation of information, 
they ended by totally eliminating every national or traditional 
distinction in costume (pl. 30). 

The French Revolution had not only radically transformed 
die structure of masculine and feminine dress but had imposed 
on changes in fashion a more rapid rhythm and an immediate 
and virtually unlimited diffusion. The moat important factor 
in the esthetic transformation of costume was, this time, ideo- 
logical and political. In the name of democracy the styles of 
the nobility were abolished and the dress of the masses taken 
as models. Since the esthetic quality was no longer sought in 
luxury, or wealth of ornament, the popular dress became refined 
in its design, achieving effects of elegance through simplicity 
of line. This simplicity promoted the spread of forms taken 
from the antique, Pompeii, etc. (plb. *15, 33); this classic ideal 
reestablished a direct relationship between the style of the 
clothing and the shape of the human body. Undoubtedly this 
relationship also resulted from a relaxing of moral censure, 
but it was due as well to the need for dress appropriate to the 
stew way of social life, to the gradual emancipation of woman, 
and to the more frequent occasions and greater ease of travel. 

The relationship between art and costume has not lessened 
from the past century -to the present, but has shifted almost 
compiiitelv to the level of industrial production. The creation 
of sftjgwaad the changes in fashion are normally entrusted 
to s^HBsta who, although they, too, have an artistic training 
andJKe use of design and color, am distinct from the artist, 
beaffiHfeted rather to the industrial designer. Their activity, 
b me a m a^ast series of economic and psychological factors, 
is of fattaoest to till exte n t that it orients in a general way the 
esthetic diameter of die costume, its design or line, and its 
^materials and principal color rang es. Tbs present organization 
of production has brought dbout a change, namely 

that fashion, which once .faprassntsd only the high point of 


dress, st present covers all, or almost all, its aspects. The 
influence of art, no longer important in the determination of 
styles, is instead very important in the production of fabrics* 
in which the principles, experiences, and methods of industrial 
design (q.v.) have found widespread application, not only in 
the patterns but also in the quality of the weave, the texture, etc. 
The greatest artists of recent times — Matisse, Lfger, and 
others — have themselves occasionally directly furnished designs 
for woven or printed cloth. Design motifs have also been 
taken, with few adaptations, from works of art. In any case, 
the pattern of the fabric reflects more or less directly the graphic 
and color modes of contemporary art. 

Giulio Carlo Axoan 

Historical development of costume. The ancient world . 
a. The Near East . In Egypt the garments were usually rectan- 
gular linen pieces of white or some solid color. Decorative 
patterns in many colors, however, came into wide use during 
the New Kingdom, particularly for ceremonial robes. During 
the same period there was a marked tendency toward elaborately 
ostentatious fashions. 

The fundamental garment used by men was s phallus sheath, 
consisting of a simple enveloping covering held up by a narrow 
sash. Widely used in the prehistoric and protohistoric periods, 
it was later somewhat changed, being incorporated in a short 
skirt. This skirt, covering the loins, consisted of a rectangular 
piece of material, held in place by a belt tied in front (pl. 341); 
it might be smooth or either partially or wholly pleated. Some- 
times it was nest in appearance and short, above the knees; 
in other cases it hung loosely to the ankles and might include 
a stiffly tailored part in front, a kind of apronlike triangle (with 
the vertex on top) or else a trapezoid. From the Middle Kingdom 
on, it was customary to wear two skirts: s short inner skirt 
and a long, transparent one outside. During the New Kingdom 
this fashion of two skirts developed rapidly, resulting in complex 
ostentatiously splendid styles. 

Over the skirt a tunic waa worn. Representations from the 
Old Kingdom provide evidence of the existence of an ample 
garment knotted over one shoulder; this became common, 
however, only in the New Kingdom, when it was a sort of 
short, full shirt with or without medium-length sleeves. 

Clothes worn by women were long, usually neatly contoured, 
and dropped straight down to the ankles from the breasts, 
sometimes covering them, sometimes leaving them uncovered, 
and were held up by one or two straps (pl. 347). 

From the Middle Kingdom onward, there is evidence for 
a magnificent mantle implying high social position. At that 
time it was made from s large rectangular piece of material 
enveloping the whole body and dosed in front. During the 
New Kingdom it was of very fine pleated woven fabric covering 
one or both shoulders and knotted over the breast (pl. 377). 
Hie loose jacket worn over the tunic was reserved to the Pharaoh 
and was woven in vivid colors. A stole which crossed the chest 
and back diagonally and dropped from one shoulder was worn 
by the Pharaoh for public duties and by certain classes of 
priests. Hie leopard’s skin, which had been widely used during 
the archaic period, became the distinguishing mark of certain 
priestly orders and was worn over the shoulders. 

As for styles in headdress, people belonging to the upper 
classes usually shaved off their hair, replacing it with a wig 
made of human hair or sometimes augmented by vegetable 
fiber. During the earliest period, a person’s head might even 
look as if were being squeezed into a dose-fitting cap of doth 
or leather. On some occasions the Pharaoh wore a large, striped 
wig covering which had two pieces hanging to his chest and a 
folded portion on his back (pl. 390). For grand cere mo nies 
he wore the double crown of Upper Egypt (the white tiara) 
and of Lower Egypt (the red cap with a curl in front and a high, 
thin extension behind). The women used large wigs during 
the earlier period, letting their thick locks of hair fell dawn 
over their breasts. The queens wore an ornament over their 
wigs which was sup p osed to be the carous of a wide winged 
vulture, and above tills they could also place a low, round 




crown topped off with two high feathers (pl. 38a). Sa nd als 
of leather and vegetable fiber were worn. The only evidence 
we have for the use of gloves was found in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. (For Egyptian dress, see also fls. 331-91)." 

In Mesopotamia the earliest materials used for ringing 
were animal skins, obtained first by hunting and later from 
tame a nim a l s such as sheep and goats. Here, Egypt 

and Greece, clothes were made for the purpose of keeping the 
body vmim and completely covered, without concern for the 
anatomical proportions of the person wearing the garments 
(pl. 16). Mesopotamian and Asia Minor artists were never 
interested in a naturalistic rendering of clothes but handled 
them instead with a clear-cut formalistic style suggesting rather 
than actually spelling out their details. During the Sumerian 
and Akkadian periods (3d millennium B.c.) the most widely 
used dress was a skirt decorated with fringes or with woolen 
tassels, having the form of a truncated cone when draped on 
the figure. Its fringes or flaps or strands of wool were either 
arrayed in a number of rows or were long enough to cover 
the whole garment in a single row. The cloak was a kind of 
sheath enveloping the body and might be decorated with a 
single flounced border or be entirely covered with flounces. 
Sometimes, as on the statues from the reign of Gudea, ruler 
of Lagaah, the cloak was so full that it could be draped twice 
around the person (I, pl. 511). Such clothing, skirts and cloaks, 
the Greeks called kaunakes. The soldiers wore a woolen 
cloak covering the entire body and fastened by a brooch. 
Hair styles for men entailed long hair and a beard, except for 
the priests, who had to be entirely shaven. The headdresses 
consisted of a kind of turban or round fur cap, but helmets 
as well as ostentatious headdresses also have been brought to 
light, for example, the headdress of Mes-kalam-dug of Ur, 
with a gold imitation of hair wound around his head and knotted 
at the nape of hia neck (I, pl. 508 shows a similar arrangement). 
Women’s hair styles were more varied, consisting of braids 
and buns of hair wound around the head and gathered at the 
base of the neck, either tied with ribbons or gathered in a 
small net like the krobylos the Greeks used. The women also 
sometimes braided their hair with ribbons and bands, then 
gathered it into a turban shape held firm with large pins such 
as were used, for instance, by Queen Shub-ad of Ur. During 
the first half of the ad millennium b.c., draped skins and furs 
were no longer in everyday use in Babylonia; they survived 
as special garments for gods and monarchs, ultimately becoming 
more splendid and elaborate, as shown on the stele of Ham- 
murabi. The Kassitea, who ruled southern Mesopotamia before 
they were conquered by the Assyrians, apparently had a style 
of dress similar to Asia Minor styles. On a boundary stone in 
the British Museum King Marduk-nadinakhe wears a remark- 
able round headdress decorated with two small spearshafts 
or vertical rays. The Assyrians copied Babylonian dress styles, 
embellishing them, however, with sumptuous, sophisticated 
ornaments, as seen in the statue of Ashumasirpal II and in 
the reliefs from his palace at Nimrud (both, Br. Mus.). The 
principal garment was a long chiton, over which was worn 
a large cloak or a small collar very like a shawl. Similar garments 
appeared on representations of gods and evil spirits, just as 
both mortal men and evil spirits wore the ancient type of fur 
skirt (the reliefs from Khorsabad and Nimrud, I, plb. 515, 516). 
On their heads they wore tiaras and round crowns, and on their 
feet, sandals. Babylonian embroidery and then Assyrian em- 
broidery became famous, as did the gold decorations sewn on 
their clothes (cf. AahurbanipaTs relief from Nineveh; pl. x6). 

During the last half of the ad millennium B.c. traces of 
the Hittite civilisation began to appear in Anatolia. Various 
refiefr, such as t hos e on the door at Bogazkfly, show ua that 
the king wore a uniform consisting of a close-fitting tunic made 
stronger by horisontal bands and with a fringe border; it was 
finnly held at the waist by metal buttons. On his head was a 
decorated cone -shaped helmet. The uniform worn by his soldiers 
was like this but simpler (I, pl. 5x8), as can be seen in the 
ZmtfrH warrior (Berlin, Stoat. Mus.). For civilian dress die 
naonsrch wore a tunic with short sleeves and a cloak. Hb shoes 
had keg, raked, pointed toes (I, pl. gas)- He held a staff 


with s curved handle as the symbol of his authority. His b aud' ■ 
dress was a conical hat with a long ribbon falling down from 
it over his shoulders. 

In Syria and Palestine variations in dress reflect the s uc ce ss i v e 
settlements there. Ivories from Ugarit (mod. Has Shamsa) and 
Megiddo, seah, sarcophagi from Byblos, and other artistic 
re m a in s show us Cretan, Egyptian, Hittite, Assyrian, and Phi- 
listine modes of dress. Sxnsll bronses and seals from the ad 
millennium b.c. ss well as reliefs from ist-millennium Assyrian 
and Hittite cities show that inhabitants of the northern pert 
of this area, the Aramaic peoples, usually wore long tunica 
with medium-length sleeves and high collars (or lapels of the 
tunics?) distinctive for their borders or large fringes. However, 
we also find cases of short skirts fastened at the waist by hitfh 
belts, worn with vests and short sleeves. The clothes worn 
by people living in the southern parts, the Phoenicians and 
the Israelites, were quite similar. Here, however, short skirts 
were seldom used (vests were not worn), and instead tunics 
in a vast range of colors, with or without fringes, predominated. 
Women's clothes were basically like the men's (sometimes the 
lower part of the tunic was pleated). Their most remarkable 
garment was a long veil which covered their heads and reached 
the ground (as seen on a relief of Sennacherib in the British 
Museum, showing the victory of Lachish). The priests’ garb 
of the Israelites had certain distinctive features as we know 
from the rules laid down in Exodus. A long, white tunic and 
a high, conical hat, also entirely white, were the identifying 
garments of a priest. Over their tunics they might wear a 
cape (me’il) over which the high priest placed the ephod, la 
full flowing rectangular garment embroidered and worn like 
a mantle. This habit later was adopted by the rabbis also and 
by the heads of the Jewish communities. 


b. The Aegean and Greece . Up to the middle of the ad 
millennium b.c., Cretan men wore a simple belt or a loincloth, 
later enriched with colors and embroidery, and sometimes also 
a sleeveless vest, as may be seen in the Harvester Vase from 
Hagia Triads and the wad paintings with the Keftiu, that is, 
the Cretans, in the tombs of Rekhmim and Menkhepemseaob 
at Thebes, Egypt. Same male figures also wear high leather 
boots. The dress of the Cretan women was mote complicated. 
In the 3d millennium it consisted of a very wide skirt held 
by a thick belt wound twice around fixe waist with the ends 
hanging down to the ground, a small jacket which left die 
breasts completely uncovered, and a high peaked cap. The 
faience statuettes from Knossos and the frescoes and miniature 
paintings from Knossos and Hagia Triads in the Middle Minoan 
period show a skirt made up of several multicolored and em- 
broidered horizontal flounces and a kind of apron (pl. 17). 

The kings from the Greek mainland, notwithstanding the 
Cretan influence, preferred their own dress, the traditional 
knee-length tunic with borders and a belt. In Homeric Greece 
the main dress of the men was the linen chiton covered by the 
woolen chlaina, a heavy mantle that could be dyed crimson 
or purple, and fastened with a clasp. A more elegant gp«— — * 
was the pharos, a mantle of fine linen, mentioned in tbs Odyssey 
as a princely prerogat i ve, but more frequently a drew for women. 
Up to the Olympic gashes of 7ao bx., waxviecs end s thietes 
wore only a loincloth. Hie main dress of the women was the 
peploa, a large, woolen square, wrapped around the body end 
fastened at the waist by a belt that emphtofaed the breasts. 
Hie doth of the upper part could be drawn out to faff over 
the belt, forming a kind of pouch {holpae). At the ahouktom 
die peploa was held by pins or brooches, of w hi c h we hto 
many original examples. It wis obfaead, and sources tel Us 
of the crocus peplos of Bos (redduh-ydloar), the bhohad 
one of Demeter in mourning, that of Her e w i th w o ven tan* 


one of Demeter in mourning, that of H ere w i th wo ven 
meats, and die purple peploa in which the ctofcet'coo 
the ashes of Hector was wrapped. Over their heads 1 
wore a veil of white tinea (Uua^blaak far mmnkgfo 
and metal diadems. The jewelry, con sistin g of psld and 
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youths, long and unbelted for the old men, and long for the 
charioteer!, with colored border! !nd allover woven pattern!. 
The mantle, the himation, falling symmetrically over both 
ahouldera, is like the Homeric chlaina in its form and draping. 
The woolen peplos, often enriched by an overfold called apop- 
tygma , reaching to about the waist, remained the preferred 
dress of the women. Later its place was taken by die Ionic 
chiton, consisting of two pieces of cloth sewed together at 
die sides or in the center of the front and back. On the shoulders 
and along the upper arm it could be sewed together or fixed 
with small pins or buttons. Over the chiton the women wore 
as an upper dress a kind of collar on the shoulders or the hima- 
tion variously draped (pl. 17). From about 560 b.c. an elegant 
kind of shawl was used. When, in the early 5th century, this 
Ionic dress went out of fashion, the artists still represented it, 
fantastically complicating its drapery. Hairdresses were rich 
and varied. Narrow and broad fillets, diadems, etc., decorated 
the long hair, which sometimes appears at the back lifted up 
by ribbons, metal rings, or kerchiefs and made into a knot. 
(For Greek archaic costume, see also I, pls. 361, 373.) 

At the beginning of the classical period dress had no par- 
ticular form of its own, consisting only of simple rectangles 
of wool, linen, or a mixture of both, woven to measure. Colored 
borders gradually lost their decoration. The wardrobe of the 
men included the chiton, the chlamys, and the himation; that 
of the women, the peplos, the kredemnon , and the himation. 
These garments, although made of identical pieces of cloth, 
were distinguished by the variety of draping. Men and women 
dressed much alike, and die Doric came very close to the Ionic 
style. Hie chiton, of wool as well as linen, remained the most 
popular men's garment. Artisans, slaves, and warriors wore 
it to the knee and draped so as to leave one arm free (III, pl. 
363). Slaves and foreigners attached long sleeves to the upper- 
most part of the side edges. It was worn without a belt by 
children and under the corselet by warriors. The long Ionic 
chiton was discarded at the beginning of the classical period. 
It was still worn only by wealthy old men, priests, and charioteers. 
Long sleeves were used only for the 'costumes of actors and 
mu s ic ia n s appearing in sacred performances. 

In the early classical period old men wore their hair as a 
krobyios, a knot of hair fastened by golden clasps or spirals, 
or had their long hair rolled over a metal ring ( stropkion ). 
Later men wore two braids laid around the head, sometimes 
covered by the hair falling onto the forehead (III, pl. 358). 
After die Persian War the young men cut their hair short 
and sometimes bound it with a ribbon or metal ring (III, 
pl. 346). A broad fillet indicated either a victory in sport or 
a religious function. Head coverings were rarely used. Footgear 
was of great variety. Sandals with leather straps held by a 
ring were most common (in the 4th century an elegant leaf- 
shaped piece of leather was added). High boots, called endro- 
msdkt, for travelers and hunters, and the Thracian fur-lined 
boot (smter) were used. Only the mode of draping varied in 
the hunafkm, which had continued in use, sometimes serving 
to cover the head in religious ceremonies dr as a sign of mourning. 
The ddama and the diplax, still shown in representations of 
die gods, especially Apollo, disappeared from general use. 
Philosophers seem to have worn a simpler dress, probably of 
coarse wool, called tribon. 

The peplos, which in die Peloponnesus had never gone 
out of style and was t h ere f or e called the Dorian dress, came 
back into fashion for women in the clssricil period. Of varying 
dmaattons with the passage of time* it is narrow in the sculptures 
from Olympia, wider in those from die Parthenon and 1 st the 
Bireneef Kephiaodotos. A finer dress in the form of a linen 
pephameems to be worn by the Nike of Paionios (III, pl. 367) 
and tK Nereids from the Nereid monument of Xaathos (Br. 
Mus.). The usual chiton of the women in the classical 
period was l on g er ad wider dun that of the men, end the 
finer ones, each es those annually dedicated to Artemis in her 
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ised the mass of fine folds to create a rich drapery. Athletes, 
and dancers wore a short chiton. A mantle fastened on one 
shoulder only, like the Mama , was given to goddesses. A mantle 
pinned on both shoulders, however, was frequently worn. The 
kredemnon (head veil) it again seen in the Hestia Giutdniani 
and elsewhere. Among the few kinds of women's hats were 
s wide-brimmed Thessalian hat and a round hat with a high 
crown in the center, seen on Tansgra figurines, called tholia 
from the round buildings named tholos (pl. 17). The hair was 
worn long, except by young slaves and mourners, and dressed 
in diverse ways, bound by fillets, ribbons, kerchiefs. The most 
common footgear of the women was sandals, but they also 
wore soft, closed shoes. In the early classical period the women, 
like the men, wore the kothomot , but this was discarded when 
it became the shoe of the tragic acton. Clothing and accesso- 
ries of the classical period were colorful. The peplos generally 
was red or blue, sometimes with woven borders in different 
colors. The white linen chiton hid ornamental borders. 

In the Hellenistic age the frequent contacts with Oriental 
peoples brought about a great transformation in dress. The 
use of byssus, a yellowish flax from India and Egypt, was 
introduced, and together with silk it was used for the finest 
transparent dresses. The chlamys was rounded off by cutting 
the lower ends hanging down to the legs (Macedonian chlamys). 
The himation was decorated with the fringes so dear to the 
Orientals. A new kind of dress for women was the peronatris 
worn over the chiton and taking the place of the peploa. The 
chiton, often of wool, was sometimes gathered with many little 
folds into a band at the neck, thus not allowing for sleeves. 
The slender silhouette was emphasized by putting the belt 
directly below the breasts. The himation was, on the contrary, 
frequently of a lighter material. The Hellenistic dress in respect 
to die classical, besides being fuller and hiding the body more, 
was also more brightly colored. Purple became a royal prerog- 
ative, but reds and violet hues were much used. The hairdress 
of the women remained substantially the same. 

c. Italy and Rome . In Etruria dress followed the changes 
in the Greek world, with a wealth of color, as seen especially 
in the painted tombs. Typical in the archaic period were shoes 
of the Ionic type, with a raised point (calcei repandi ). Char- 
acteristic headdress was the high conical cap or bonnet worn by 
men as well as by women, later adopted by the fiaminica (priestess 
of Juno), the wife of the flamen (priest of Jupiter), under the 
name of “tutulua.” The laena 9 a woolen mantle that was later 
worn by the Roman priests, came from Etruria, but it appears 
to have been originally worn by professional actors. The loin- 
cloth, at one time probably the common dress, later became 
the professional badge of dancers. Another Etruscan garment, 
worn by the augurs, the Smlian priests, the Roman aristocratic 
knights (the equites), and later by the consult, was the trabea. 
It was striped, in a bright color, probably purple, and perhaps 
was the forerunner of the tunica anguttis davit with narrow 
stripes and the tunica lato davo with wide stripes, a garment 
said to have been worn by the kings of Rome, which continued 
as a sacred obligatory dress for the priests. Hie trabea is also 
called a mantle. and in this form would be the forerunner of 
the toga praetexta , decorated with purple bands. The short 
rounded cloak for men of the Hellenistic age (ubetma) became 
the Roman toga. The garment Vel Saties wears in the painting 
in the Francis Tomb at Vulcii (V, pl. 59 ) is perhaps the toga 
picta which Mscrobius {Saturnalia, I, 6, 7) attributes to the 
magistrates. In the late Etruscan period the ornaments of the 
clothing and the jewelry became heavier and more ostenta- 
tious. 

Roman dress, in contrast to that of the Greek democracy, 
reflected the class society, the professions, and the trades. 
The most common material was wool. Linen, worn by the 
Ssmnites, soon also reached Rome. Cotton from Egypt was 
introduced at the beginning of the ad century B.C., silk at the 
end of die Republican period. The moat usual dress was the 
woolen tunic, supplemented by a mantle for the upper classes. 
It consisted of two rectangles sewed at foe sides and 

at the shoulders, or a single pieoe sewed st the side, with 
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openings for the head and arms. In the later period sleeves 
were sometimes woven in one piece with the twain part. The 
men’s everyday tunic generally reached to the knee. For reli- 
gious ceremonies it was ankle length like that of the women 
<pl. 1 8). The scantier tunic of the slaves and workers often 
left one shoulder bare. For children it was wide and long, 
belted at the waist. Usually white, the tunic was decorated 
with purple stripes of varying widths according to the social 
class. Old men and working men wore it dark and undecorated. 
The lotus clavus was reserved for the emperor and the senators. 
The stripes went over both shoulders and reached to the front 
and back hems. The knights had two narrow stripes (angustus 
clavus). After the first century the stripes were worn by every 
patrician. The tunica recta (that later given to Christ) may 
have been without a belt and seemB to have been of Etruscan 
derivation. The tunica palmata , worn by victorious generals 
at their military triumphs, was probably not decorated with 
palms but purple (the Greek phoinike, of Phoenician purple, 
wrongly translated as phoimx, palm). In the late Roman 
period the tunic was more richly decorated, as is seen in original 
tunics pre^rved in Egypt, with ornaments in tapestry weave 
or embroidery and a greater number of borders. The chiton 
with large sleeves ( dalmatica , perhaps from the name of the 
province) was taken over by the Christian Church as an eccle- 
siastical vestment. The official garment of the upper classes 
was the toga (pl. 18). The privilege of wearing it and its color 
and decoration were strictly regulated by law. The all-white 
toga was worn by office seekers (i toga Candida ), the purple by 
high officials, the dark toga (pulla or atra) for mourning. Youths 
wore the toga praetexta with purple borders, also the sign of 
those who filled high governmental or religious posts. At the 
age of sixteen the youth assumed the white toga pura or virilis. 
Scanty (toga exigua) in the Republican period, it became larger 
in the late Republican period, reached its maximum size in 
the Flavian age, became narrow once again in Severan times 
and then very wide and stiff with complex drapery in the late 
Imperial period. The pallium, a simple, rectangular mantle 
that could be draped in the most diverse ways, is nothing but 
he Roman adaptation of the Greek himation; it was worn by 
he Greek characters in Latin comedy. The women’s cloak 
was the palla, variously draped. 

Prescriptions for dress were particularly rigid for religious 
:eremonies. The vestal virgins wore the white stole, a long, 
deeveless tunic held over the shoulders by ribbons or cords, 
with a girdle tied into a special knot, their hair arranged in 
)ix coils bound with fillets (irrfulae) and covered with a square 
veil (sufftbulum). The priest, emperor, and other high officials 
ind also women in most sacrificial rites had to cover their heads 
with the edge of the toga, for this occasion secured at the waist 
by a belt (cinctus Gabinus). The attendants to the priests, who 
accompanied slaught ered the sacrificial animals, were 
stripped to the waist. The flaminica wore the Jutulua on her 
head and, at the sacrifices, a crown of pomegranate branches. 
The military dress varied according to the rank. The paluda- 
mentum, a large white or purple cloak like the Hellenistic 
chlamys, was worn by the emperors and generals. The rank 
and file wore the sagum, a cloak that was probably gray or 
brown. The occupation troops in the north in a late period 
adopted knee trousers. Other types of mantles, especially adapt- 
ed as a protection against the inclemencies of the weather, were 
the lacema and the heavy paemda to which was attached a hood 
{cucullus), and die birrus or bonus of a very coarse material. 
The lictors, city prefects, and philosophers wore the abolla, 
a larger and lighter mantle. Footgear also varied according to 
class. The calceus, a closed shoe, was worn by women and by 
men in toga, but waa forbidden to slaves. The cakau senatorius 
had a high tongue four straps which were wound around 
the leg up to riie midd le of the calf. Citizens wore a low shoe 
(socau), soldiers a military boot (caUga). Up to 300 B.c. men 
wore long hair ^ beards; hair was cut short and the 
heard shaved. Hadrian reintroduced die beard, but it disap- 
peared in the 4th century. Women’s hair fashions changed 
wry often. In the Repniiican period hair was parted, combed 
hade, and "— 4 * into a — fame behind die head* Complicated 


hairdreases appeared in the Imperial age and oaperiaB y in the 
Tnyanic period, when the hair waa dressed high and el abo r a te 
on the forehead. 

Msrasnts Btsam 

d. Barbarian Europe . Information about the ^ barbarian 
peoples is very scarce, limited to an occasional coin, several 
bas-reliefs, and a few literary sources. According to Julius 
Caesar, the Gauls wore animal skins. After contact with Rome 
they wore belted tunics, long trousers, and small, se m icircula r 
capes (sagum or saguhtntf, usually with a hood (Moninrfbi) 
of rough cloth or skins. Barefoot, or in crude leather sandals, 
they had untrimmed hair and moustaches. 

Similar to that of the Gauls, the costume of the Germans 
consisted of an overdress of varying lengths, with or without 
sleeves, closed at the front by a brooch. With this they wore 
trousers. On the shoulders there was a small mantle with or 
without hood, on their feet crude sandals. Hairdreas varied 
according to the area. Long hair was gathered in a knot on the 
right temple and dressed with resin or pomade or let fell long 
and loose as a symbol of liberty. Mustache and beard were 
the rule. There are very few sources for women's dress. The 
wide, sleeveless tunic fastened on both shoulders by a brooch, 
leaving the arms uncovered, and gathered at the waist by a 
belt, was of Celtic origin. Near the middle of the ad century 
an overdress with short sleeves was often worn over the long- 
sleeved tunic. The mantle was square and fastened at the 
shoulder with a brooch. Beginning with pre-Carolingian times 
women wrapped the head and body in a mantle. Hair was 
parted in the middle or tied with a ribbon. Married women 
wore it pinned up with combs and pins, a fashion dear to the 
entire Middle Ages. Legs were wrapped like the men’s, and 
footwear, too, was similar. 

e. Late antiquity and Byzantium . With the decadence of 
the Roman empire, external pomp increased. While Christianity 
imposed a simple and sober taste, banning ostentatious jewelry, 
intensified trade with the Orient imported into the heart of 
the empire itself the Asian taste for lively color and ornamenta- 
tion. Hie technique of printing fabrics in several colon waa 
also perfected and took the place of embroidery (III, pl. zoo). 

When the cultural center was transferred from Rome to 
Byzantium, love of luxury became even more evident. Although 
the cut of the garments remained essentially the same as in the 
late Roman period, the fabrics had a new magnificence. Silk or 
brocade, stiffened with gold thread, they were woven or embroi- 
dered with arabesques, leaves, flowers, animal profiles, and human 
figures, in sinuously interlaced lines. The cut of the dress 
tended to hide the form of the body under long, stiff lines 
that fell without folds or drapery (pls. 18; II, 446, 448, 489). 
The dress of the common people was a tunic of medium length, 
with sleeves and belt, under which were revealed long and 
usually tight trousers, up to then worn only by Orientals and 
barbarians. Nobles wore another knee-length tunic over these 
two garments. With wide sleeves, it waa often white and 
decorated with applied or embroidered bands or disks of many 
colors. The costume of the/upper classes was com p l ete d by a 
kind of embroidered and decorated stole (feroA) dst t 10 so 
12 indies wide, that perhaps took the place of the ancient 
clavus. Over the tunic was worn a aemidacul ar maafe t Of 
costly fabric, fastened on the right shoulder by a rich deep. 
For footgear the Roman col ons remained in fashion, black for 
the middle classes, red or yellow for die upper rlaaisa, and 
made from a very soft kind of leather, something like m oro ooo, 
called "leather of Persia." 

Women's drew differed from men's only in the absence sf 
trousers. The women's tunic (bynantma), reac hi ng 40 the feet, 
was dose-fitting at the neck and had tight, wriat-length'aleevw. 
Over this waa worn the loron and the mantle. Just as the dases 
of the two sexes was quite similar, to the e mperor' s waa wet 
very different from that of thp high dignitaries. The Oder 
purple, however, was res e rve d for hh use. After the 4th oeoMey 
a large, square patch in e contrasting color was a pplie d h» fen 
front part of the o ape. Often richly decor at ed , it was cfei 
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“davua,” perhaps recalling the purple stripes that decorated 
the tunics of the Roman senators and knights. The men wore 
their hair long and loose; the women dressed theirs in thick 
braids, often intertwined with strings of pearls. In comparison 
to the court pomp which can still be seen in the mosaics of 
Ravenna, the dress of the people became ever simpler, having 
in the end a purely protective function. 

/. Iran . Elamite costume at the beginning of the 3d mil- 
lennium B.c. consisted of a knee-length tunic or a long narrow 
g ow n reaching to the ground. The kulah, a high cylindrical 
or conical felt hat, worn as early as 2000 b.c., has continued in 
use to recent times. Early Median tribal chiefs in the ist mil- 
lennium B.c. wore the tight-fitting, ankle-length coat also used 
in Elam and the kyrbasia (mod., bashlyk), characteristic of the 
Achaemenid costume, a soft cap with the crestlike top falling 
forward and three flaps, two of which met under the chin and 
the third covered the nape of the neck. 

The clothing of Luristan was similar to that of the Hittites, 
consisting only of a kilt or a snug, tightly belted tunic. The 
king and attendants wore the long gown, also tightly belted 
and cut round at the neck, dosing disgonally from the left 
shoulder to the right hip, with kimonolike half sleeves that 
came to a dose cuff at the elbow. The men were fully bearded 
and mustached, the closely curled beard either rounded off 
or long and cut square. The hair was slso long and curled, 
bound around the brow with a narrow fillet or surmounted 
by a ribbed tiara (fandom). Women dressed similarly. 

After the fall of Nineveh (612 B.c.) Assyrian court fashions 
became current among the Achaemenids. The gown fell in 
soft folds to the ankles with very wide sleeves or a kind of 
cape draped around the shoulders (pl. ax). For fighting, 
riding, or hunting, these rich garments were caught up between 
the legs with a girdle. 

Under Darius, Median court dress was adopted, but the 
Persians themselves wore a tight-sleeved coat, reaching to the 
knees or below, held by a narrow girdle with sword belt and a 
abort sword, close-fitting trousers, and over them felt boots 
that came up to the knee. An ankle-length cloak with long 
sleeves, the kandys, was thrown over the shoulders, the sleeves 
apparently used only on ceremonial occasions. The hair was 
long, and the kulah or the kyrbaria was worn. Women's dress 
was substantially the same, with a long gown, wide sleeves for 
court ladies and narrow for the commoners, closely fitting 
trousers, and a veil that fell almost to the ground. The difference 
between the classes was shown by the materials and accessories 
such as gloves and shoes. The sovereign's clothes were purple, 
crimson, snd saffron. Only the Magi wore white. 

Under the Seleudd ascendancy new styles appeared with 
die predominance of Syria and Asia Minor. Leggings were 
worn over the trousers and caught under the foot with a strap 
(reliefs at Palmyra). Over all was a knee-length tunic or a 
short coat with narrow sleeves. Princes also wore a heavy 
mantle coming down to the ankles and held together with a 
jeweled clasp. The Median bandeau was assimilated to the 
Syrian circular diadem, prot oty pe of the Sassanian crown. 
Among the peoples of the interior, however — Scythians, Bac- 
trians, and Parthians — the older Persian costume continued. 

In the Sassanian period there was an Iranian cultural ren- 
aissance after the philhellenic Parthian rule. Persian costume, 
maintained almost unchanged in certain districts, swept back 
into fashion with a narrow, long-ekeped coat almost to the 
ftnfis, girdled at the waist. As in tfir Achaemenid period, 
court costumes were differe n ti a ted from those of the people 
primarily by the fabrics used. Women's clothes showed little 
chltage except that the veil was smaller. Hieir hair was 
worn jn long ringlets held by a bandeau with a large knot in 
back. 

Prixfcely rank in the early Sassanian period was indicated 
by a fldgting cloak loosely knotted on the chest. Chief distinc- 
tion wtfk the elaborate diadem, a true crown, with a mystic 
meaning attributed to every detail (see and insignia). 


Islam, The traditional garment of all Islamic peoples of 
both sexes is the long-sleeved shirt (qamis), worn over knee-length 
breeches and usually almost completely covered by the other 
clothing. There is an extraordinary variety of overgarments, 
tunics, mantles, and jackets worn one over the other as tangible 
signs of social rank and wealth. They are often embroidered 
and decorated with beads (khiVat, ceremonial robe; KhiVat 
al-mulk, royal ceremonial robe), making them suitable as gifts 
or rewards. 

Over the shirt was worn a long-sleeved robe fastened in 
front or at the side. The long sleeves were ornamented with 
a strip of cloth (tirdx) of varying colors, bearing an inscription 
which was occasionally religious. The rirdsr, found as early at 
a relief from Persepolis representing Darius, lasted in Inn 
until the beginning of the 15th century. Over the robe women 
wore a short-sleeved tunic (salldri) of the most varied fabrics, 
embroidered snd sometimes decorated with pearls and precious 
stones. The embroideries are almost always reproduced with 
great precision by the miniaturists, possibly indicating that one 
of their tasks was to furnish embroidery designs. The costume 
was completed by a mantle, the most usual being the woolen 
burnoose with a hood, extremely decorative and frequently 
reproduced in 13th-century Mesopotamian miniatures. It could 
also be of costly fabric to signify die class or caste of the wearer. 

Turkey was also inspired by Iranian fashion. The sultan's 
mantle was encrusted with pearls and precious stones snd had 
a wide fur collar over the back and shoulders. As footwear 
the Moslems wore sandals and slippers or boots for horseback 
riding. Feminine dress differed only in the use of the veil 
that covered the face, a very full mantle, and the lack of a turban, 
which women were forbidden to wear. 

In every age the most characteristic accessory of the Moslems 
was the turban, consisting of s strip of cloth wrapped around a 
skullcap. It underwent considerable change, both in the form 
of the skullcap and in the varying length of the strip and the 
tightness with which it was bound. The turban was not only a 
national and religious symbol but also an indication of social 
class. For the student of Islamic painting, the form of the 
turban constitutes a valuable index, particulvly for dating the 
Iranian miniatures of the 15th, x6th, and 17th centuries (I, 
pls. 15-17; II, pls. 297-300). Of course, the changes took 
place most frequently in the noble classes. The clergy, the 
men of law, and the wise men were more traditional and 
conservative. In the xath century the turban usually had a 
hemispherical form with one end of the doth, ' adhaba , falling 
down the left side. In the first half of the 14th century the 
volume diminished, the form of the skullcap was more apparent, 
and the ' adhaba was shorter. During the 15th century in Inn 
the headdress became higher and more imposing. Early in the 
1 6th century it assumed the form of a long-necked bottle 
decorated with aigrettes, feathers, and strings of pearls; near 
the end of the century it become softer and fuller. Many 
courtiers, originally from Turiristan, also wore Jrarets, hats 
with upturned or wide brims, leather, felt, or doth bonnets 
with the skullcap covered with paper, all brightly colored, 
embroidered or trimmed with fur, making a very picturesque 
effect. The turbans of the sultans reached impressive dimensions. 
The uniforms of the Turkish guards consisted of a mantle 
with frogs and loops and a very high cylindrical headdress. 

Wilhelm Staudi 

East Asia, a . India . The richness of Indian dress in early 
times is proved by the Vedic texts, by the reports of the am- 
bassador Megasthenes (sent to India by Seleucus I about 300 
b.c.), and by Strabo, who noted garments “worked in gold 
and ornamented with precious stones.” Beginning with the 
ad century B.c. there are representations of chess in sculpture, 
frescoes, miniatures, and coins (I, pl. 48). Although as 
for back as the Vedic age (ca. 1500-800 b.c.) India knew how 
to cut end sew doth, it has always remained true to the tradi- 
tional draped costume. In die earliest period the men’s costume 
(dhoti) consisted of a wide piece of doth wrapped around the 
lower part of the body, keying the torso bare, and held up 
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below the waist by a belt. Hie excess material was pleated at 
the center or the sides, and sometimes the end was passed 
between the legs and fastened in back, giving it the appearance 
of baggy trousers. From the representations it appears that 
in early times the women also had a similar garment. Later 
they adopted the sari, a long piece of cloth that, after being 
wrapped around the hips and legs, was thrown over the shoulders, 
covering the breast, back, and sometimes the head. Besides 
the sari there were, however, simpler garments. The costume 
was usually completed by a kind of scarf (dupatfa) wrapped 
diagonally around the torso and thrown over the left shoulder, 
and the turban, wrapped spirally around the head. The dress, 
accessories, and the richness of the fabric indicated the social 
position of the wearer. The many-colored textiles were varied 
and prized; for them India became famous all over the world. 
Soldiers, servants, and the poor wore only a narrow loincloth. 
From the zd century B.c. to the 5th century men and women 
almost always wore the dhoti, draped with many folds and 
reaching to the calf. Hie turban, also worn by women, in time 
lost its fullness and varied with the fashions. 

In the 1st century the Indian costume fell under the in- 
fluence of the northern and western regions. On the coins and 
statues discovered in Mathura, the Kushan kings wear the 
heavy costume typical of the Scythians and Parthians, character- 
ized by trousers, boots, a knee-length tunic, and a wide, flaring 
mantle. The dress of the Buddhist monks (pl. 19), which later 
became typical of representations of the Buddha, consisted of 
two garments (the loincloth and a kind of dhoti) worn together 
and a full mantle ( [taAghdpt ). 

Western influences were still very strong in the Gupta 
period. The kings of this dynasty as shown on the coins 
continued to wear the tunic, trousers, and boots, although later 
the local dhoti, together with the tunic, came back into fashion. 
The caps and numerous cut-and-stitched garments were of 
Western origin. In the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh, people 
of every rank (king, servants, soldiers, male and female figures) 
wear short girdles and tunics of varying lengths and styles. 
The draped garments, however, always remained the most 
widely tued. From the 10th century the dhoti began to be 
draped diversely in the various regions. From Hsilan-tsang 
we know that jackets, more suited to the cold climates, were 
worn in the northwest. With the Gupta period the voluminous 
type of turban disappeared. Many women dressed their hair 
with cloth, pearls, jewels, and flowers. Kings and queens 
sometimes wore high, conical tiaras. Beginning with the 10th 
century, the fashion of the sari, full enough to cover the head 
at times, became general for women. And this, with regional 
variations, became the characteristic feminine Indian dress. 
After the x6th century, Moslem domination brought skirts and 
scarfs and especially a large, long-sleeved mantle with a high 
belt (pl. 24) into use. The dhoti was, however, never completely 
replaced, and in the south it became the dress of royalty. 

Madeleine Halladb 

b . TOet. With diverse tribal groups living in isolated areas, 
Tibetan eMtiwm b very varied. It is, however, possible to 
find some m m wmh ele m e nt s , such as the heavy overcoat, c a ll e d 
c'u-pa, knee-length for the men and ankle-length for the women, 
with narrow sleeves extending below the hands. It is frequently 
the only garment for the poor, although a shirt and trousers 
and perhaps thinner robes may be worn beneath it. Hie c*u-pa 
seldom has buttons and is fastened by a twisted girdle of colored 
cloth, into which are thrust swords and purses, or appended 
knife sets, tinder cases, and charm boxes [gau). Men and women 
wear high boots (fkam) of doth snd leather. Hbetan women, 
•specially of the upper classes, wear one or more blouses, several 
petticoats and skirts, and an apron. Nobles and officials of 
Lhasa wear their hair gathered up in a knot at the top of the 
head with a small charm box fastened to it. Their dress hats 
we very spectacular. Many Hbetan men 90 bareheaded, with 
the long queue which encircles the head passed through diver 
or ivory rings. In northeastern Tibet women braid their hair 
into nf small strands covered by a doth on which it worn a 


tall, conical hat with a brim. The ladies of Lha s a wear acroas 
the top of the head a horizontal bar covered with doth and 
decorated with coral and jewel* on pendant chain*. In flhi ga tae 
a wooden arch serve* aa a support for stretching strings of 
beads. The dress of the Buddhist monks, usually a deep rad, 
consists of a long-sleeved shirt, a sleevelets vest, a wide, wrap- 
around skirt, a togalike outer cloak, and a narrow shawl. In 
cold weather or for riding they wear heavy trousers with red 
boots and an overcoat of the c*u-pa type. The sleevelets veals 
of the high lamas (bla-ma) and the abbots are very elegant, of 
silver or gold brocade. Their hats too are exceedingly elaborate. 
Special headdresses are used for ceremonial dances and ex orci s m 
rites (see magic; masks). 

c. Mongolia. When the Mongols first appeared on the stage 
of history in the 13th century, as Great Khans and rulers of 
China, their costume consisted of a long outer robe with abort 
sleeves, worn over s long-sleeved inner robe, tightly belted at 
the waist, with personal belongings hanging from each aide of 
the belt. They had light summer hats with wide brims and 
winter hats faced or trimmed with for, both lands topped by 
small feathers and jewels, which may have differed according 
to rank. High boots, often with upturned toes, completed the 
men’s costume. The women's drees was similar but lacked 
the belt. They wore an extremely tall, black silk headdress 
trimmed with beads and precious stones and small feathers. 

The costume of the liter Mongols differed widely according 
to locality, but the common garment was the caftan, a long 
robe with sleeves that came down over the hands or could 
be folded back to disclose a contrasting lining. In winter the 
robes of the upper classes were of heavy serge lined with for, 
while the lower classes wore jackets snd trousers of sheepskin 
with the fleece inside. Both sexes wore high, decorated, heavy- 
soled boots of cloth or leather, sometimes with tumed-up toes. 

The earlier Mongols shaved their heads, leaving a forelock 
and two braided queues, usually looped up at the sides of the 
head. Later they adopted the Manchu style of a single, heavy 
queue worn down the back. Hie women wore two braids, 
threading them through rings snd other jewelry. In Outer 
Mongolia both sexes wore a small hat with a very high, narrow 
crown on which was displayed the jewel of rank. 

d. China. The Chinese costume tradition, which has strongly 
influenced the neighboring nations, has not been to strictly 
conservative aa many Occidental writers have imagined. Hxnigh 
the drees changed notably from dynasty to dynasty, one co n tent 
element has been the emphasis placed by the Chinese court 
on distinguishing the rank or social position of the wearer. 
Paintings on Han tomb tiles (zo6 b.c.-a.d. aaz; III, pl. 23a) 
snd some contemporary reliefs are the earheet docume n tation 
of Chinese costume. In general it consisted of a long, foil 
robe with foil sleeves, overlapping across the front to listen 
almost always on the right, first secured by doth tapes, later, 
under the Ming dynasty, with buttons. Hie fullness of foe 
gown and sleeves varied according to the date. The ordinary 
folk wore close-fitting gowns with narrow sleeves. There was 
no particular difference between the dress of foe men and 
women, the men adding dnly a belt or girdle. Afafott 300 me. 
trousers and boots were introduced for convenience in home- 
back riding. The peasants of both asms ended by adopfo i g 
trousers, together with a short jacket, as their working dram. 

Azide from their marriage costume (red for foe bride), foe 
common people were allowed to wear only blue or black dofoksi. 
By contrast, the robes of the nobles end officials were cotorfol, 
with speckl hues prescribed for different ranks or special occasions. 
The color for mourning was white for aU. Hie old Chinees 
court and o ffi cia l costume wee traditionally |vfod into fome 
categories — sacrificial drees (chi-fu or court drtm ( sU f an 
fit), and informal or ordinary [pim-fu or At lenat 

after foe later Han dynasty (aj>. syeai), end tmditlonajly 
for centuries before, foe emperor 9 * aacriftrial oomm consisted 
of a full, black jedkat wifobroed sleeves end e hinds, planted 
apron wr app ed around foe 'waist to form a skirt, ffepig 
idbn wwb moohm wixn is lyBDas vvIiwIb fspNNMQtt Ip 
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universe in microcosm, indicating the emperor as universal 
sovereign. With this he wore a hat (mien) consisting of a skullcap 
topped by a rectangular board from which hung xa strings of 
jewel beads. The court dress consisted of a long, full-cut robe 
with very broad sleeves, differing in color (purple, red, green) 
according to rank. From the back of the belt hung a narrow 
apron (thou) with separate woven or embroidered emblems. 
Nobles and officials at court were required to carry a flat, 
curved baton of ivory or fine wood. Of the many hats which 
accompanied the court dresses, the most formal was the liang- 
kuatt with vertical ridges extending down the front to indicate 
the rank. Hie informal robes of the courtiers differed from 
their court robes mainly in color and in the style of the belt. 
Beginning in the Tang dynasty (618-906), the black gauze cap 
(1 m-hsia-mao) was ordinarily used. Of stiffened black silk gauze 
tied over a light frame, it jutted upward at the back with two 
loose ends standing out like wings. 

The Ming dynasty (1368-1644), which won China back 
from the Mongols (1160-1368), although reviving the old Tang 
and Sung costumes, made several changes. By the costume 
laws of 1391 it was decreed that informal dress for nobles and 
officials was to* consist of a full-sleeved, red robe with patterns 
on the chest and back that differed according to rank. Eventu- 
ally these patterns were confined to large, square plaques called 
p'u-fang or p*u-Cni, known to collectors as "mandarin squares.” 

Before die Ming dynasty women of noble rank had had 
elaborate hairdresaes with ornamental jeweled pins. Massive 
crowns in gold filigree with pearls were worn only by the em- 
press, imperial concubines, and the highest princesses. But 
under the Ming, crowns consisting of a light frame faced with 
irridescent feathers, on which were set jeweled birds to indicate 
rank, were commonly worn for formal occasions. 

The Manchus of the Ch'ing dynasty (1644-1912) imposed 
their own costume on the Chinese by their laws of 1652 in 
order to avoid distinction between the two peoples. Manchu- 
style robes were much more tight-fitting, with very narrow 
sleeves ending in "horseshoe cuffs” (ma-ti-hsiu). For important 
ceremonies a short jacket with a wide-spreading collar was 
worn over a full, pleated skirt. At first winter jackets were 
completely lined with sable duns plater used more sparingly) 
and ornamented with dragons. Ch'ing nobles and officials 
appearing in public were required to wear a dark jacket 
(p'ii-jfii) which carried the mandarin squares on chest and back. 
The robes worn under the p'u^fu were tightly belted with 
narrow silk belts with metal buckles. To side rings were 
attached knife sets, fan cases, purses, and kerchiefs. The Man- 
chus shaved the front of their heads and braided the remaining 
hair in a single queue down the back. During the cold season 
Ch'ing officials wore small, round hats with sharply upturned 
brims faced with dark silk or fur (pl. 23), and in summer a 
flattened cone of light straw faced with white silk. On both 
kinds was a long scarlet fringe hanging down from the top of 
the cr own. Hie Manchu empress and the highest noblewomen 
of the Ch'ing aristocracy wore gowns and hats similar to those 
of their husbands, but they decorated* themselves with diadems, 
jeweledg^rqueii^nd a long scarf hanging down the front of 
the iK l^HfifeRin wives of die Ch'ing officials bound 
their jpt ananmaWHhn into tiny dippers, while the Manchu 
women, who despised tie "lily feet” of the Chinese, wore large, 
embroidered slippers sometimes raised on central platforms. 
For informal wear they had long, straight gowns and tradition- 
al^ wore their hair pulled up and back over a wide frame against 
wfich they fastened ornaments. 

0. Korea . Hie earliest traditional Korean dress consisted 
of a short jacket (ehogori), a pair of wide trousers (poji) bound 
by tapes at die knees or ankles (or both), and a kind of high- 
waisted overcoat (tmrumagi) that was tied with ribbons or 
papas on the right side. 

t During the KAryfl period (aj>. 936-1392) the Korean court 
adopted the fashion of Sung China, changed to Mongol costume 
m the late Kflcyft period when die Mongols overran Korea, 
and in 1369, when the Ming dy nasty expelled the Mongols, 
took' over the Ming ccalume but modified it in regard to the 


decorative bird and animal motifs and hat styles. A distinctly 
Korean form of hat that is still used today is a tall cylinder 
covered with black silk gauze or woven horsehair, with a very 
narrow brim. The women wore full trousers under very full 
skirts and extremely short jackets that sometimes did not even 
cover the breasts. Usually the women of low degree, like their 
husbands, wore white. Korean noblewomen arranged large and 
intricate hairpins into a kind of crown. 

/. Japan, The elements of Japanese dress, like msny other 
aspects of Japanese culture, are drawn largely from Korea, 
and by way of Korea, from China. During the long feudal 
period the costume of the court nobles was characterized by 
an outer coat recalling the Korean tsurumagi (aee above). Cour- 
tiers and court ladies wore trousers (hakama) of Korean model, 
sometimes so long that they trailed behind like a train. Headgear 
was varied. Most of the styles seem to have been ultimately 
derived from the black gauze hatB of the Tang and Sung 
courts, fantastically elaborated. Hie basic garment for both 
men and women is the kimono (literally, "wearing thing”), a 
gown with broad sleeves, without buttons or ties, overlapping 
across the chest to close on the right side, secured by a cloth 
band, or obi. Unlike the men's obi, a simple, narrow girdle 
of folded cloth knotted in front or back, the women's obi is 
very long and a foot or more wide. Generally of rich and 
expensive brocade, it is usually the focal point of the dress. 
On formal occasions men and women wear over the kimono 
a jacket (haori) bearing the family crest (pl. 9). Formerly men 
of the samurai, or warrior, class wore two swords thrust through 
the obi. In place of the sword men of the lower classes could 
carry only small medicine boxes (inro) fastened by a netsuke 
(see IVORY AND BONE carvxng). Netsuke and inro, constituting 
the only decoration of the clothing, were often extremely fine 
objects (VIII, pl. 248), the signed work of accomplished artists. 
Both inro and netsuke derive from Chinese and Korean proto- 
types. The Japanese Buddhist priests wore the hesa, a land 
of shawl or oblong cape. To emphasize the poverty of rise 
clergy, it was made of small patches, which paradoxically were 
often of gold brocade. 

Men shaved the front of the head and drew the remaining 
hair up into a tightly wrapped, short queue which curved 
forward on top. Noblewomen wore their hair hanging loose 
down the back. During the Tokugawa (Edo) period (16x5- 
1867) the hairdreaa of Japanese women, especially professional 
entertainers, became extremely complex. 

Peasants protected their legs with a kind of tight legging 
called momohiki . Traditional shoes are the flat sandals of fine 
straw often covered with silk (stOri) and the wooden dogs (gets), 
both attached to the foot by cords or straps passing between 
the great toe and the second toe. 

Schuyler Van Rensselaer Cammann 

g. Southeast Asia, Hie Vietnamese costume covering the 
whole body may have originated in the Chinese dress of the 
Tang period. Earlier, men and women in the north wore a 
long robe, in the south a loincloth and a jacket buttoned in 
front. But from the mid- x 8th century clothing has consisted 
of trousers for both sexes, a jacket for the men, a kind of halter 
for the women, and a long tunic. In die zone of Indian influence, 
the dress of the men consi s ted of a kind of kilt (Burma, Malay, 
Indonesia) like the Indian dhoti, with folds (Cambodia, Thai- 
land). For cold weather European influence baa brought about 
the adoption of the Chinese coat or the European jacket. Hue 
women wear a long, brightly colored sarong made of a wide 
piece of cloth with the excess material gathered in folds in front. 
Once they left die upper part of the body bare, but in modem 
usage it is covered by a scarf or a blouse. Headgear commonly 
consisted of a light turban. The bas-reliefs at Angkor show 
wide, jeweled collars, girdles, bracelets, and anklets and high- 
spired crowns for ladies of rank. 

Primitive peoples. Hie use and development of dress among 
primitive peoples is conditioned not only by the climatic environ- 
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ment but alto by political-social rank, sex, ceremonial require- 
ments, and to a lesser extent by fashion. The evolution of 
dress in the Marquesas Islands from the beginning of the 19th 
century to the present day may serve as an example. The 
native represented in 1804 by Langsdorff was naked, even if 
his tattooing “clothed” him with considerable elegance. A few 
years later the islander shown by Von den Steinen had a feather 
headdress and was covered by a little cape and a kilt that left 
the tattooing only partly exposed. By 1896 he resembled a 
European soldier, with a visor cap, wide-belted jacket, and a 
pack on his back. The tattooing was visible only on his bare 
legs. Finally, at mid-aoth century, the Marquesan wears a 
shirt, white trousers, and a dark jacket, has bare feet, a fiber 
cape, and a hat of leaves. The tattooing is completely hidden. 
Examples of this kind could be endlessly multiplied. 

Among the Indians of North America clothing underwent 
a radical change following the coming of the white man. But 
even earlier, partial or total changes had taken place through 
acculturation among the various indigenous tribes. The Sioux 
war dress, for example, spread to the Indians of the southeastern 
Umted S area. In other cases the transformation of the costume 
coincided with important changes in the economy, as happened 
with the Plains Indians who, after the introduction of the 
horse to the continent, became nomad hunters, tied to the 
migration of the bison, which furnished them not only with 
food but also with their basic clothing materials. 

Innovations in dress have often been the result of European 
importation, either taken up spontaneously by the natives or 
imposed by the Europeans. This happened with the so-called 
“Mother Hubbard” dress introduced by the missionaries to 
develop a sense of modesty among the Polynesians. Unpopular 
at first, the garment was later transformed and adapted to the 
temperament and needs of the islanders, who replaced the 
monochrome cottons with bright flowered fabrics, shortening 
the sleeves and adding ruffles and pleated panels. Today that 
dress, called “moomoo” in the Hawaiian Islands, is the Poly- 
nesian national costume. Tourists often carry a “moomoo” 
home as a souvenir and consider it an element typical of the 
folklore of the island, while actually it was imported from 
Connecticut. This is an example of reciprocity in fashion 
between the primitive peoples and advanced cultures. 

One cannot say that there are no lasting fashion elements 
among the natives. Certain typical elements have been observed 
to became attenuated only with the disintegration and dispersion 
of the social structure. It is perhaps right to state that all im- 
portant changes in fashion coincide with the transformation 
of existing social norms. 

The assertion of many sociologists that costume originates 
with its protective function is belied by a simple examination 
of the situation among primitive peoples. Even in the case 
of the Eskimos, with their weatherproof outfits, the styles and 
types of ornaments (pl. 8) are so varied that one cannot speak 
of purely functional dress. The Eskimo does not hesitate to 
expose the newborn baby to the most rigid climate, naked 
as it is in the fur bag hanging from its mother's back. Moreover, 
inside their houses — where the temperature never goes above 
freezing — the Eskimo goes about almost naked. . 

Some tribes use nlnthing so reduced and localized that its 
purpose is not certain, such as the penis sheaths of the Carqi 
■nd Tapirape in the Mato Grosso, which may serve as protec- 
tion against insect bites. In other cases, the function would 
seem to be protection. The Balinese women, for in- 

stance, cover their breasts only when they are nursing. 

Some scholars have attributed the origin of dress to the 
sense of modesty. Actually this exists among some tribes 
which use no clothing whatsoever, whereas it may not be present 
«*nong others who cover themselves completely. Nor are the 
Parts cov er ed always the same, even if they generally coincide 
with the genital region. On the contrary, certain special articles 
of clothing would suggest a transfer of the original sense of 
modesty: the veil of the Moslem women, the aprons 

worn in badr, the umbilical belts used in Samoa, etc. Costumes 
°f dlls ha ve " in B tf since prehistoric times, as is shown 
^ some surviving figurines. 


Total nudity, where it still exists, app ea r s st times less 
immodest than certain localised garments, such as penis wrap- 
pers of large proportions, which, besides protecting, seem to 
cell attention to the sexual organs. Other customs that stress 
sexual differences can be linked to this, such as the use of false 
breasts of painted coconut by New Hebrides young men in 
the na Ung dance, in which they imitate the movements of 
women. Transvestitism is also noted among the Babongo of 
the Cameroons, the Bqjokwe of the Lunds, etc. Almost every- 
where, even when dress is reduced to a mere indication, a dif- 
ference exists between that of the men and that of the woman. 
In certain cases some materials are almost completely reserved 
for one or the other sex; among the central Eskimos the blue 
fox is the exclusive property of .young girle, while in Gre enl a nd 
the skin of the bear is reserved for seal hunters, and to on. 

In addition to differentiation according to sex, there are 
variations according to circumstances. Even in . daily dress 
there is s difference between the clothing of the rich and that 
of the poor, which is then emphasized in ceremonial costume. 
Special dress is worn by young initiates, and costumes that are 
often extremely elegant are the property of chiefs and nobles. 
The notables of the Mt. Hagen region in central New Guinea 
had a special hut in which they accumulated their treasures, 
among them bird-of-paradise feathers used for the dance. 

In the Marquesas Islands the taps obtained from die Bmu - 
sonetia papyrifera , if pure white, was used only for the nobility. 
In general, chiefs, priests, witch doctors, shamans, and medicine 
men wear permanent costumes that may be readily identified, 
such as the typical fur clothes decorated with fringes and small, 
iron amulets worn by the Yakut shamans and other Siberian 
peoples. Other special costumes have instead a periodic or 
temporary nature, such as dress for war, the dance, weddings, 
mourning, initiation, etc. Among the Bagobo of Davao Gulf 
(Mindanao, Philippines) a man who has killed two men has 
the right to wear a brown costume with white designs; if he 
has killed four, a pair of red trousers; if six, a completely 
red dress; if 25, a shiny block garment and red flowers in 
his hair. 

Special dress is less subject to changes in fashion and is 
esthetically the most developed. In the cultures of ancient 
Mexico and the Andes, costume reached an esthetic level 
unmatched in other primitive societies, with a wealth of gold 
ornament, precious atones, multicolored featherwork, and doth 
woven in intricate patterns. The ancient Maya authorities, 
especially the halach tunic , wore a particularly rich coetume 
consisting of an apron decorated with feathers, shells, and 
strings of jade, ending in front in a long, floating panel, and 
a long mantle decorated with embroidery or feather moaaacs, 
or the skin of a jaguar thrown over the shoulders. They wore 
the emerald-green tail feathers of the quetzal on their heads 
and had very elaborate sandals. 

Equally elaborate were the costumes of the great personages 
of ancient Peru (pl. 20; I, pls. 181-184, 216, 217); th e mummies 
found in the excavations of Paracas, for example, had enormous 
turbans, gold jewelry, and splendidly embroidered garments. 

Distinction must be made b e twe e n initiation, wedding, and 
mourning costumes on the one bend, end those for the deuce, 
feasts, and the theater on the other. Among the geetumee of 
surgeons in initiation rites, that of the Anode (Auetrafia) is excep- 
tional. Even though worn only a few urinates, it it of great 
value; it is made of the white down of the sea eagle ( ffafleifor 
Uucogaster), acquired in long and tiring hunts, aadieghieddirectly 
to the skin by means of human blood and red ocher. The dram 
of the initiates varies according to die totem to which each hey 
belongs. Among the wedding costumes of perticylar note are 
the tunic and trousers of embroidered silk for the man wad 
the gold lam£ sarong for the women used uk the Print and 
Lempong districts of -Sumatra. They are without 4 doubt of 
Chinese or Indian derivation. Mourning dram and ornam e nt 
have been even more elaborated. The Jee-Aaim widows of 

hood, decorated with cosree^yXow squares end ethe r morifc , 
long fiber skirts, and a wide, woven fond that panne mder 
the armpi ts and has fr in ges Peaching to the need. In the sflMh 
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century the diregtomof the funeral ceremony for a Tahitian 
chief wore an mmJnl costume composed of large mother-of- 
pearl shells on a half moon decorated with feathers 

8). Ia' fthejjecond half of the 19th century this costume 
cdtnpHetdy qsrifppeared. 

O wt m wt M (or feasts, dances, and theater are often accom- 
panied by facial painting and complicated masks (II, pl. 97). 
Sometimes they represent ancestors, as in the Do costume of 
the Bobo of the Upper Volta, composed of purple-painted 
fiber wmmIhi decorated with geometric motifs in blue, brown, 
and white. Even more remarkable are the feast costumes of 
New Guinea. In the Mt. Hagen district splendid headdresses 
of feather mosaics, body painting, and the hen — large shell 
( Meleagritia margaritifera ) mounted on pierced pandanus 
leaves smeared with red ocher — are the prerogative of the 
well-to-do classes, that is, the owners of pigs. In the Chimbu 
district ornaments of net and bunches of red bird-of-paradise 
feathers create brilliant headdresses. Among the Bateke of the 
Congo and the Oklahoma Indians some of the costumes 
seem to transform man into a bird, with elaborate headdresses, 
back ornaments, wheels of multicolored feathers tied to the 
elbows, and bells at the ankles. 

Since historical events are also mimed in dance, costume 
may be termed theatrical. In this sense the dema costumes of 
southwest Dutch New Guinea, in which the variously combined 
feathers create a stupendous and fantastic over-all picture, are 
especially noteworthy. 

The costumes are usually completed by headdresses, neck- 
laces, belts, girdles, and appendages of every kind (pl. xi; 
II, fls. 103, xio). These accessories often have magical or 
protective functions; the combs of the Semang in Malaya, for 
instance, are used in healing, and the feathers of the rhea are 
considered in the Gran Chaco a protection from snake bite. 

Accessories and ornament are also used as signs of rank; 
yellow feathers indicate nobility among the Mbaya-Caduveo, 
beads among the Ashluslay, PilagA, and MacA, and the ken 
of Mt. Hagen, in New Guinea. Other ornaments have a sym- 
bolical character; the motifs used in North American Indian 
medallions and beaded belts are tribal insignia and at the same 
time highly stylized symbols for wind, rainbow, mountain, or 


Tattooing, as a substitute for clothing, has a place of its own. 
Among the Maori, facial tattooing, known as "moko," has a 
ceremonial character, in connection with an ancient legend. 
Among the Mbaya-Caduveo a tattooed design is equivalent to 
a coat of arms, while in the Marquesas Islands the tattooing 
of the chiefs and warriora has a political-social significance. 
Among the western Baluba tattooing has varied according to 
the fashion and the period. 

In conclusion, daily clothing in the primitive world rarely 
takes on esthetic characteristics. Only on ceremonial occasions 
or for particular social classes is a costume created to connote 
mqjeety, luxury, and beauty at the expense of comfort and 
practicability. Then the functional .aspect can be completely 
overlooked, if it is felt necessary to make living persons partici- 
pants^ thjflfr — And mystery of the spiritual world. 

Elisabeth Dill* Santa 

Medieval and modem Wett. a . Middle Aget . During the 
Middle Ages in western Europe dress was reduced to one or 
mere tunics (or gowns) of varying lengths, worn one over the 
Mar and tied at the waist by a oord (pl. xo); under these the 
men tucked their trousers. In the early Middle Ages the colors, 
as often in periods of crisis, became bleak and dark. Feet were 
for the most part bore or protected by crude sandals. The 
face was dean-shaven, and the men wore their hair long, the 
women theirs in king braids. The Frankish nobles wore an 
ankle-length tunic ("chainse”) with sleeves reaching to the wrist, 
open at the aides and held at the waist by a belt. Of linen or 
sfik, it was often ‘detonated with orphreys or the davus, a re- 
minder of Roman-Bymntine days. Over the chainse was worn 
a mantle fastened under the chin by a brooch. The feet were 
protected by aded socks or socks end sandals. The women's 


tunic had full sleeves; a scarf-mantle (palls or “mavort”) covered 
the shoulders and the head. 

The economic rebirth of the late Middle Ages renewed 
taste for brightly colored dothing, with a juxtaposition of 
even overly strong contrasts (near the mid-ioth century parti- 
colored hose came into fashion). Craftsmanship was reborn, 
and the garments began to be adapted to the lines of the body 
and to vary according to circumstance and season. Men's dress 
was formed of three distinct articles of clothing — trousers, 
undergarment, and overgarment. The undergarment consisted 
of a rather long tunic, with very tight, buttoned sleeves, close- 
fitting neckline, and a collar an inch or so high. The overgar- 
ment was a second "dress," open in front, with wide sleeves 
reaching to the elbow. At the waist was a belt to which the 
purse, dagger, corporation symbols, etc. were fastened. Hie 
stockings functioned as trousers and were often furnished 
with a sole and fastened to the undergarment by pins or straps. 
In the coldest season a hooded mantle or a fur jacket was worn. 
Hats varied according to the region. Hie almuce, a kind of 
hood, covered head and shoulders. Another type of headgear 
0 cappuccio a foggia ) was made up of the ornamented Florentine 
cap, worn as a true hat, and the foggia, a fold that fell from it. 
Hair was cut in a rather long bob, the face clean-shaven. 
Women's dress remained more uniform with the passing of the 
years. A shorter tunic with wide sleeves revealed the underlying 
one with long, tight sleeves. 

In the xxth century all women's dresses of any importance 
were provided with a train, which gave a particular majesty 
to the figure. Used less in the xath century, it returned in the 
13th, giving rise to sumptuary laws fixing its length. The train 
could be borne by pages or maids of honor, hooked to the 
waist, or let trail on the ground. Hie low neckline, usually of 
bateau shape, and the hems of the dresses were bordered with 
embroidery or strips of cloth in a contrasting color. 

With the 13th century, interest in costume had a great 
revival in Italy. A decline in Oriental textile imports led to 
an increase of production on the peninsula and the creation 
of perfect textiles in magnificent designs. In Italy usually only 
the inner tunic (or shirt) was worn. It was rather full, at first 
made of bright-colored cloth, and from the 14th century on 
also white. Over the shirt came the doublet, a kind of vest 
padded with cotton on the shoulders and torso, and over this 
important persons also wore the jerkin (pl. xo), similar to the 
doublet. 

When the Duke of Athens governed Florence, a new kind 
of clothing came into fashion among the young people. It 
consisted of a short, tight kilt, fastened at the waist by a leather 
belt with a buckle, and a short cape with a long, narrow pointed 
hood. During the winter months people of the upper social 
classes wore an overgarment that took different names according 
to the dialect and the model. Famous among these is the Flor- 
entine Mimarra, a cassock of scarlet or purple velvet or of 
brocade, without sleeves; the same garment with sleeves was 
called a robone . Also well known was the Florentine hteeo, of 
serge, in use until the 15th century. Originally a dress of the 
nobility, it was later adopted by all Florentines over eighteen 
years of age. 

In the Burgundian court there was a preference for the 
surooet, a jacket covering the hips and closed in front by a 
row of buttons. At the chest it was padded so as to present 
a voluminous protuberance. In France and in Germany an 
overdress, common to both sexes, was worn over the surooet, 
filling in ample folds over the chest and with wide armholes. 
As the garments gradually grew fuller and more flowing, the 
belt became almost indispensable. Made of gold or ailver scales, 
or enameled and decorated with pearls, or more simply of cloth 
or leather, it was buckled somewhat low and had hung from 
it purse and knife, or pen and inkpot, etc. The mantle, also 
with hood, was in general use in all seasons. It was closed in 
front or on the right shoul d e r and was often worn inside the 
belt. The "trousers" were attached to the jerkin or doublet. 
They were nothing more then stockings fastened to the waist. 
North of the Alps and in France particolored hose were preferred, 
s o me tim es one striped end the other a eolid color, matching end 
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contrasting with the jerkin, which was also made of differently 
colored pieces. Although even until the 16th century the custom 
of sewing leather soles to the stockings persisted, the shoemaker’s 
art continually improved. Shoes were leather or cloth slippers. 
At the end of the xath century crakows, shoes with a long 
point, made their appearance in the Burgundian court and 
spread throughout Europe, remaining in use until near the end 
of the 15th century. 

In addition to a pointed felt cap with the brim turned down 
in front and up in back that had already come into use some 
centuries before, there was in France a slightly convex hat 
with the cro wn in the form of a cross that became the prototype 
of the hats of princes. In the second half of the 13th century it 
acquired an upturned brim of cloth or leather. Gentlemen 
decorated their hats with bunches of fine feathers. 

In the course of the 14th century dress became ever more 
ostentatious (pl. 26). While the Burgundian dress, bound to 
medieval taste, was the rule in France and Germany, in Italy 
those characteristics of pomp and richness typical of the early 
Renaissaire were already appearing. The men wore tight-fitting 
stockings with a short kilt, jackets with padded shoulders, 
tight-fitting sleeves reaching to the middle of the hand, and 
cloaks; all were in bright colors and enriched with embroidery 
and jewels. The nobles wore overgarments with high, rufflike 
collars, trains, and wide, long sleeves. 

b. Renaissance . With the 15th-century development of 
craftsmanship in clothing, many artists (the most outstanding 
is Pisanello; PL. 30) loved to design models for the court. Near 
the end of the century the heavy cassocks and robes almost 
disappeared, and short jackets, open in front, sometimes with 
a small circular cape, were worn. 

From France a kind of turban with an ornate crest, partly 
wound around the neck, was imported into northern Italy. 
But the typical Italian hat was the toque, a small cap in the 
form of a truncated cone. 

For footgear, soles attached to the stockings remained in 
use. After the second half of the century “duck's-bill” shoes 
with very wide points appeared. Gloves were of silk, hemp, 
and leather. 

In this period among women it became the fashion to increase 
the height by wearing shoes with a very high sole. In Venice 
the most extravagant were 20 inches high at the heel. The 
custom of going bareheaded created sober and at the same 
time extremely elegant hairdos with very high, depilated fore- 
heads. The feminine line still followed Gothic taste in France, 
but in Italy the dresses, for the most part buttoned in front, 
were full and weighted with extravagant sleeves. The waist 
was tight and high, and the garment was enriched with linings 
and borders of fine furs. 

After the war with Charles VIII (i 495 ) Indian dress was 
also introduced into France. In the first half of ^ie 16th century 
the shapes swelled. The torso was often padded, and the full 
sleeves added width to the shoulders. By contrast, the legs 
under the short jacket seemed even slenderer. 

The French women accepted the new showy Italian taste 
more slowly. In the late 15th and early 16th centuries the two 
tendencies still existed side by side. Some paintings of the 
period show cl o*h***g of a more modem Italian taste next to 
the severe medieval dress. .... 

Near the mid-x6th century two historical events decisively 
influenced European fas hion . The peace of Cateau-Cambrdsis 
gave a definite political supremacy to Spain, and Spa n is h court 
costume began to replace Italian fashions. Also, the Counter 
Reformation demanded severity in dress, as can be seen in 
the dark-colored cl o^^g covering all the body except the free 
and hands. In its turn Elizabethan England accentuate d the 
‘tylisation of form, and the human figure assumed a completely 
artificial appearance. In mm’s dress, especially outside Italy, 
a short, semicircular cape fashioned so as to project from the 
tody became common. The stiff; tight-fitting doublet, buttoned 
in front, rlosrcmilnrl in a pointed flap below the waist (pl 31). 
In France, late in the century, this lower part of the doublet 
*»• podded and lengthened 00 aa to alter the proportion! of 


the body. The sleeves were smooth and fitted, decorated whb 
laces, ribbons, and slashings, or wide and completely ope n , 
attached only at the shoulder. At the collar and wrists the 
lace-trimmed shirt was visible. The trousers were at first very 
short and balloon-shaped, later r e a chin g to the knee and some- 
times padded, with the sla sh i n g transformed into wide bends 
gathered on the hip so as to show the puffed linin g of a con- 
trasting color. Shortly before the end of the century the breedhefl 
became less foil. They rose to above the knee, becoming fiat 
and decorated only by a band of trimming at the aide. “Duck’s- 
bill” footgear was replaced by “bear's-foCt” shoes, with puffs 
of light-colored lining at the toes, or by simple heelless slippers 
of the same doth as the suit. Near the end of the century the 
first leather shoes (pl. 14) appeared, and in France the first 
wooden heels were applied to smell, satin shoes. Hats were 
of fdt with a narrow brim and high, straight, hemispherical or 
steeple crown. Typical of this period is the slashing in the 
clothing to show the contrasting lining. The sleeves, the bodice, 
the trousers, the shoes, and even gloves were picturesquely “cut” 
in this manner. At the same time large, wheel-shaped collars, 
white and stiffly starched, appeared. At first of medium propor- 
tions, they became ever larger and with more layers until the 
ruff reached the width of the shoulders. Woman’s dress also 
became stylized. The skirt, rigidly supported with iron stays 
(farthingale), took the form of a truncated cone, with a triangular 
opening in front. To this was attached the stiff “duck’a-breaat” 
bodice (pl. 27). In Italy the women preferred a small, white 
collar coming out of a triangular neckline, rather than the large 
ruff, and in France a white frill decorated the high-necked 
dress. In Germany a wide, square neckline revealed a high- 
necked, embroidered, and ruffled shirt. At the end of the 
century the neckline became lower and was decorated by large 
upstanding collars, often of lace, called “Mary Stuart collars.” 
The mantles, similar to those of the men, were sometimes 
replaced by full, stiff overcoats very like our present coats. 
For headgear the men's toque, set lightly at an angle on a high 
hairdo, came into wide usage. A small bonnet coming to a 
point over the forehead and arching over the templet (“Mary 
Stuart cap”) was used chiefly in France, England, and Holland. 
The tendency to lengthen forms so as to give height was notable 
especially in the coiffures enlarged by false additions. In France 
and in the Low Countries the hair was often parted and puffed 
out at the sides. France under the reign of Henri III (1572-89) 
displayed s sometimes excessive taste for luxury and cosmetics, 
in contrast to the severe and stiff Spanish style. Characteristic 
were the small “sugar-loaf” cap and even more the hat with 
a curved brim decorated in front with feathers end jewda, 
placed on hair drawn back and carefully fastened with hairpins 
In Flanders the somber dress with a luge ruff collar remained 
in use among the women until about 1640 (II, pl. 206). 

At the beginning of the 17th century, with the weakening of 
Spanish power, a reaction to the stiff dress set in. Light colon 
were preferred, the stiff, heavy padding definitely disappeared, 
and the dress began to be more softly molded to the body 
(pl. 31). Paris began to impose its taste. In men’s clothing the 
doublet or jerkin, elongated and cut in gores, began to raziiinble 
the present-day jacket. Open in front, it was buttoned cal y 
partly to show the shirt. The sleeves, even fuller, w ea erieoora tad 
with large lace cuffs. Trousers also lost their gad 

were tied at the knee with rosettes and bows. Hie mantle, 
full end collared, became in integral pert of the costume. High 
boots of soft leather or leather shoes with a heel wans worn, 
The dress was completed by a soft hat with a fiat cro w n (used 
chiefly in northern Europe) or a steeple crown and nano a 
brim in the Spanish fashion. Hie hair waa worn long on ties 
shoulders; mustaches and beards were pointy (pl. 310), 

c. 17th and x8th centuries. In w o men’s dress of the early 
17th century, the skirt, no longer stiffened by boning, foil hi 
natural folds. The bodice, free from any metallic fraaewmfc, 
was laced in front; the waist 9 was b ar e l y a ooe n ted. The laoe 
collar, no longer attached, was very wide and fell on the ahntiftMo 
and wide, puffed sleeves. The fafcmse had a lively fltito hi Vrif 
ddcoDetsge, which was at times very low. Sham warn Vo 
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those of the men, but higher. Women’s hats, too, were very 
similar to the men’s; they were smell, soft, and decorated with 
tethers. Hair was long and loose or gathered at the nape by 
a net. The fur muff made its appearance and was soon after 
adopted by men. Under Louis XIV French dress was of an 
exceptional luxury and splendor, and France became the absolute 
arbiter of fashion in Europe, excepting perhaps Spain. Mme de 
Montespan imposed her brilliant taste for gold passementerie, 
ribbons, laces, and finery. An outstanding feature of Louis XIV 
dress was the wide hat completely decorated with feathers and 
set on a wig of curls. Men’s dress was characterized by the 
“rhingrave,” a kind of petticoat breeches tucked up at the knee 
by a thong, and a bolerolike jerkin with very short sleeves 
exposing the shirt. The collar was very large, with long ribbons. 
Bows decorated the upper edges of the boots and the dancing 
shoes with their long, pointed toes and high, red heels. In 
women’s dress, along with brocade and silk damask, painted 
or embroidered veils appeared. The soft, full skirt was set on 
a bodice lengthened to a point in front and closed by hooks. 
In the most elegant dresses there were often two skirts, the 
upper one revealing a petticoat of pleated flounces. Sleeves 
were elbow length, and the bateau neckline extended to the 
shoulders and was often bordered by a larger linen or lace 
collar. Hats were seldom used. Hairdress was very complicated 
and varied (pl. 28). 

At the end of Louis XIV’s reign dress became more moderate. 
The fundamental elements of present-day men’B dress — the 
jacket, vest, and trousers — made their appearance. The long, 
aemifitted jacket reached below the knee and was completely 
open and collarless. The pockets had flaps, and the sleeves 
were very long with cuffe. While the rhingrave continued to 
be used almost exclusively in France, the coat was quickly 
adopted all over Europe. The vest was of the same model, 
differing in its round neckline and in that it was completely 
buttoned. Trousers were flat and ended below the knee. Stock- 
ings remained the same, while the shoes were closed with 
handsome metal buckles instead of large bows. In women’s 
dress the bodice was tight-fitting at the waist and decorated 
with passementerie. Light-toned fabrics with small flower 
designs or narrow stripes were in fashion. Characteristic and 
commonly used in France were the monumental wigs. At first 
made with thick curls falling onto the shoulder, they were 
dressed higher and higher near the end of Louis XIV’s reign 
and varied in color from blond to chestnut to black, and in the 
1700s, white. 

French rdgence dress was very refined. Fabrics were light 
iifa woven with small, brightly colored flowers on delicate 
backgrounds. Flounces, laces, and ribbons disappeared. In men’s 
dress the coat was less full and sleeves were wider and always 
turned back with extremely large cuffs. Shoes had high heels and 
■mall buckles of precious metal. For women the Watteau dress 
with a wide and deep dfcolletage fell free around the body in 
soft folds. The heavy hairdresses disappeared. About 1750 
the peplum of the man's coat was stiffened and shortened, folds 
were avoided, and aleevea were longer and less full. The vest, 
also very wide and stiff in the lower part, was buttoned to the 
waist, collarless, and decorated by the white lace of the jabot. 
At the end of Louis XV*s reign it shortened to just below th? 
waist. TTie breeches were held below the knee by a gartato 
In England the "riding coat” reaching to the knee, with a Hull 
and two overlying collars, was worn. About 1725 this kind 
of dress was introduced into France, together with the frock 
mat without pockets or buttons and with a small, turned-over 
collar. The enormous horsehair wigs were replaced by more 


sometimes placed. Louis XVI’s reign at first accentuated the 
frivolous character typical of the court of his predecessor. 
The doth, no longer woven in an unbroken woof but figured, 
assumed greater importance in the dress. While for the men 
there were changes only in the cloth used and in an accentuation 
of the ornament, in women's dress the panniers became even 
larger (up to a circumference of 5 yd.) and the coiffures often 
assumed extravagant forms, imitating monuments or sailing 
vessels, with constructions of curls, feathers, and papier-machi 
(pl. 30; III, pl. 426). Footwear was elegant with thin, high 
heels. After 1780 hairdress became simpler; there appeared a 
straw hat decorated with ribbons and flowers, a beaver hat 
with a narrow brim and a crown of medium height, and the 
"chapeau-bonnet,” a compromise between hat and bonnet. 
With the advent of the French Revolution decorative excesses 
were abolished. Dress became more moderate also under the 
influence of the more rational English fashion. Cotton was 
preferred to silk. The huge panniers disappeared, and, inspired 
by masculine fashions, the women adopted the redingote, necktie, 
stiff hat, and walking stick. Men’s dress decisively changed 
its appearance, beginning to acquire modem characteristics. 
Serge dominated, and figured silks were used only in the 
waistcoat, the final transformation of the vest which was now 
raised to the waistline. Trousers were lengthened to cover 
the knee entirely (pl. 15). In Italy and Spain a mantle with 
two little capes was worn over the frock coat in winter; in France 
and Germany, a full overcoat inspired by the English redingote, 
with three overlying collars. In Venice it was the tabarro , the 
classic mantle, usually accompanied by the domino, the surplice, 
and the characteristic black-and-white mask. Shoes with small 
heels and silver buckles were replaced by knee-high boots, 
the tricorne (pl. 29) by a round hat with a high crown and 
upturned brim (pl. 125). 

After the French Revolution those particular attributes of 
dress which were a class prerogative definitely died out in Eu- 
rope. Only taste and financial means were now the decisive 
elements in the choice of apparel. Especially in women’s 
fashions, clothing which constrained the body disappeared. 
Simplification, already present in England, was favored by a 
return to classicizing forms, as in the art of the tune. In men’s 
dress in the late 18th and the early 19th centuries, tang pantaloons 
replaced the knee breeches. The vest, which ted dkeppenrsd 
in the early years of the revolution, reappeared in the "Robes- 
pierre” type with large lapels. The Eqghsh frock coat had 
buttons on both sides, a flat lapeled collar, and long, narrow 
skirts. The English boxcoat or coachman’s cape, with its over- 
lying collars, had more the aspect of a mantle. Along with 
medium-high boots with stiff uppers appeared a low shoe that 
heralded the modem shoe. Headgear consisted of a high, black 
felt hat, forerunner of the top hat, and a cocked hat. In women’s 
fashions the change was even more accentuated. The cut of 
the garment freely conformed to the body. The loose dress 
or chemise, gathered in folds at the waist with a high belt 
and wide decolletage, was in simple, light-colored fabrics (pl. 15 ). 
Over it was worn 2 simple, colored garment, open in front 
(tunic), 4f r three-quarter length, and decorated with fur. Given 
tbs lightness of the sometimes transparent dress, lined coats 
wanner cloth {/mveloppe , douiUete , redingote), also with a 
and readfifag to the hem of the dress, were used. 
On #p4iead were w orn muslin bonnets or, at the height of the 
rev^lgjfon, caps iterated with a cockade. In France about 
x8oteflbere was ^reaction to the negligence of revolutionary 
drettg* The fopt^ eccentric dandies, wore showy dress coats 
wi# striped pgjttaloons, yellow-edged boots decorated with 


graceful and less cumbersome ones (I, pl. 98). 

The robe & lafra*faiie dear to the rigence remained fashion- 
able in Paris till near the end of Louis XVs reign, but during 
the second decade of the x8th Century skirts were bring widened 
by a rush framework (pl. 14). Thus were bom the panniers 
which readied n o tewort hy proportions near the middle of the 
century. The bodice was very tight-fitting, in c on t r a s t to the 
skirt, and very dtelletC. The sleeves, narrow to the elbow, 
fefl in laces, ruffled flounces, and bows. On the hair, dressed 
in small curia lying dote to the head, the men’s tricorne was 


bows, and lowiftricomes with tricolor cockades. 

d. 19th ad$ 20th centuries . Toward the turn of the century 
classicism ca^re to the fore in fashion as well as in art, and 
David made* bold attempt to establish a popular dress similar 
to a tunic. Under the Directory a return to luxury was added 
to these tendencies. It was the age of the MenmUmtses and 
the Incroyables, of women dressed in transparent muslin tunics, 
with their hair short or tied in the Greek fashion (pl. xaa), oi 
men dressed in very tight-fitting frock coats, with short hrir 
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The tunic drew alto appeared in other nations, where up until 
the end of the 18th century the crinoline had enjoyed a great 
reputation. The corset was definitely banished, the fabrics 
were extremely light, the dfcolletage very low, with high, lace 
collars created by the tailor Leroy under the inspiration of 
Mary Stuart models. Hie skirt often had a train and the sleeves 
were mostly puffed. Hats either had a high crown and flaps 
that covered the cheeks or were in the form of a turban, which 
had become fashionable after the Egyptian campaign, together 
with Oriental ahawls. In men's dress decorated fabrics and 
silks were used only in the vest and for evening wear. The 
hat was a cylinder, the high crown in the form of a truncated 
cone, or the fsluca worn for important occasions. 

In the early decades of the 19th century masculine dress 
took on the aspect that it still preserves today with few varia- 
tions. Somber colors, black and gray, prevailed, and all indi- 
viduality was abolished. Overcoat, frock coat, and cutaway 
were always worn with long trousers — always of a light and 
contrasting color — which about 1818 and for a decade there- 
after were fitted to the knee and flared out toward the bottom. 
Rut the> soon became tight-fitting once more and were kept 
stretched by means of a strap under the shoes. The frock coat 
was replaced by the redingote, flaring and with wide upper 
sleeves. At the neck was a monumental cravat. In 1805 London 
brought out the silk hat, and in 1812 Paris launched the gibus, 
an opera hat with a retractable crown. In women's fashions 
the restoration of the Bourbons marked a return to the 18th 
century. Fabrics were heavier, and skirts, short enough to show 
the ankles, widened into a bell shape in the lower part and were 
covered with beads and lace and, about 1820, with fur flounces. 

In the time of Louis Philippe shoulders were slanting but 
very wide, accentuated by the slenderness of the natural waist- 
line (pl. 33). For men checked fabrics and, in Paris, flashy 
colors were used. The top hat was standard. Women's skirts 
in a soft fabric were lengthened to the ankle, taking inspiration 
from the 18th century in the ruffles and trimming. The d6- 
colletage, very low in the evening dress, bared the shoulders, 
which were then veiled by shawls, mantillas, long fur Btoles, and, 
toward the '40s, fur coats. The hair, leaving the neck and nape 
free, was worn smooth and bound at the top of the head in a 
chignon, and about 1840 a few strands were brought down 
on the sides of the face. Near the end of Louis Philippe's reign 
the hat, a bonnet with a wide brim that covered the sides of 
the face, was often replaced by a shawl. In 1830 the parasol 
came into fashion, first square, then round. 

The Second Empire witnessed a burst of luxury in Paris 
and all of Europe. Skirts, held up by a padding of petticoats 
and hoops of horsehair and whalebone, reached a circumference 
of 5 Vi yards. Covered with trimming, ruffled tulle, and festoons, 
they revealed the ankles encased in white stockings. The bodice 
■nd the sleeves were very tight-fitting. About 1850 pagoda 
sleeves were launched, narrow at the shoulders and widening 
from the elbow down. Ten years later Paris enthusiastically 
accepted the tendency to masculinize feminine dress, and full 
skirts definitely went out of fashion. After 1866 men's dress 
was more somber. Fabrics were in dark colors, striped or in 
checfts of varying sizes, and for formal dress, black. Along 
with the frock coat, a hip-length jacket with fitted waist, the 
final version of the popular carmagnole, appeared in 1850. 
Hie trousers, of a contrasting color in stripes or checks, no 
tonger had the strap under the shoe and fell in soft lines. From 
London spread the first raincoats, called "waterproofs," with 
cape and cap. After 1870 the somber dress of men contrasted 
strongly with that of women. The former were dressed in 
dark tones, jacket and trousers matching. Overcoats included 
the redingote, the raglan, the circular or semicircular cape, 
tod later the Scotch plaid, while in the last quarter of the century 
to first sports costumes appeared. Women's dress underwent 
pester transformations. Hie skirt narrowed over the hips, 
coming foil in back with a bustle. 

In the last decade of the 19th century and the first of the 
eoth, costume turned toward a greater practicality. Hie men's 
JUket was dosed and single-breasted; trousers had an ironed 
cr ®*te; the vest descended below the waist, with the lower 


part open in a triangle. Stylet in overcoats were the dodbls- 
breasted ulster with a removable cape, the Don Carlos, simil a r 
to a single- or double-breasted redingote, and the single-breamed 
prefect's coat with side pleats. For evening wear the “bat" 
with open sleeves and cape was preferred. More modest was 
the sleeveless "loden" with a cape and hood. Near the and of 
the century the derby, the soft hat, and the straw hat made 
their appearance. In women’s dress the skirts flared out in a 
bell shape, and the bodice was fitted and finished off with a 
small, upright, boned collar (pl. 33). At the end of the 19th 
century the first overcoats of a masculine line were adopted 
for women; and in the first decade of the 20th, the first women's 
suit and skirt-blouse combination made its appearance. In spxo 
there was a return of the Empire line with a straight skirt and 
high waistline. The parasol was customary. Hats became larger 
and had low crowns and very wide brims covered with feathers, 
ribbons, flowers, and laces; in 1909 they were completed by 
a veil drawn over the face. At the end of the first decade boots 
reaching almost to the knee appeared. 

After World War I foe corset vanished, foe chest was flat, 
hair was very, short and shingled at foe nape. The skirts of 
1928 barely covered foe knee. Shoes had a high, thin heel and 
were cut very low in front. This unassuming dress was common 
to all classes. The only note of richness wis supplied by long 
necklaces. In 1923 foe first raincoats for women appeared in 
bright colors. Men dressed in a fitted, single- or double-breasted 
jacket with narrow, rounded shoulders shaped by padding. 
The single-breasted vest came to below foe waistline and was 
without lapels. Trousers, vest, and jacket were all of a matching 
fabric. The line of the overcoat was foe sack. Soft hats were 
commonly used. For women foe decade of foe thirties marked 
a return to femininity. By 1928 foe hair covered foe ears, and 
later it fell over foe shoulders. Skirts tended to lengthen, and 
evening dresses of foe 1931 collections once again reached foe 
ground. The waistline returned to its natural point, although 
foe straight line left it unmarked. In foe years just before World 
War II skirts crept higher and shoulders were built up with 
padding like those of foe men. 


Special classes of costume. So far we have been tracing 
foe evolution of style in dress for society seen as a whole, a 
process very often linked with changes in pictorial and sculptural 
taste. In sharp contrast was foe deliberately traditional and 
unchanging character of some features of costume used to 
distinguish certain classes or castes of people. This is an 
extremely complex phenomenon present in almost all civiliza- 
tions (and we have already alluded to it in earlier sections). 
How far these special costumes are distinguished from everyday 
dress, of course, varies with foe degree of class differentiation 
in foe society. Thus in present-day civilization, where specialized 
clothing is usually worn either for practical reasons connected 
with work or as a means of winning public recognition, they 
are much rarer than in past centuries. In the Roman world 
distinctive kinds of clothes indicated foe rank of the equestrian 
order, foe senators, etc. But in the Greek world such differ e nces 
were virtually nonexistent, apart from a few exceptions such 
as foe "royal" costume (derived from Persia and made familiar 
through foe theater), which connoted of a loagOtylpn, a gfodle 
crossed over the breast, and sometimes a Phrygian cap. Stan 
the separation between priestly and secular dress, sjforttijh a 
universal phenomenon, becomes highly attiaiaatrrM in certain 
epochs or cultures. (As late as aj>. 428, Pope Oekstias cananred 
the bishops of Gaul for w e a r in g different from foam 


foe laymen wore.) It is often only when the 
being performed that special garments are am 
liturgical OBJECT*.) However, when foe eccW 
wants to accentuate its own exchxasveness|ni 
distinctions in dress gfow sharper. 

In general the initial impetus for rstsMifohi 
of dress e m a n a te s from foe conser va tiv e drives < 
which refute to accept continually fra 

foe decisive factor may lie ih regulations of 1 
groups of workers, such ns a 
or overalls. Undoubtedly, 
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ticularly in the higher ranks of society, is mainly used for 
symbolic or figurative purposes. (See arms and armor; emblems 
and insignia.) Hie costume often stands for power and rank, 
and it is not by chance that the term “investiture” has survived 
to designate the assumption of high political and religious 
office. Medieval chronicles, as well as fables from all over 
the world, underline the psychological effectiveness of royal 
or religious costume; and it is exactly in such cases that dress 
manifests itself most explicitly as an expression and enlargement 
of the personality (see A. E. Crawley, s.v., Dress, Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, V, New York, 1955). Used thus, costume 
may also acquire a sacred or magical value, not only for religious 
rites and initiation or marriage ceremonies, but also for social 
and political life. The large number of metaphors derived 
from dress in the Bible and throughout literature reflects this 
feet. In many cases the wearing of such special costumes has 
been circumscribed by rigid rules, as for example, those gov- 
erning the color of such garments as the cloak, the military cape, 
and the toga. Thus purple was reserved for monarchs, a blue 
mantle distinguishes representations of the Virgin Mary, and 
particular colors are adopted for various occasions in the 
Christian liturgical cycle. 

The special garments used for all these purposes were 
given a rigidly fixed form. Sometimes the costumes preserved 
in tombs, wardrobes, or royal treasuries constitute our only 
direct evidence for past costumes, in that we can assume 
that they are accurately preserved. 

Royal costume . The monarch, in dress as in other spheres, 
stands at the apex of the social scale. In every culture he is 
set apart by a more elaborate dress, even when it is not excep- 
tionally different: he wears more valuable materials and special 
colors and is vested with various emblems of government and 
power, some of them of world-wide diffusion — e.g., the diadem, 
the crown, and the staff or scepter. Sometimes he has a different 
costume for military and for civil occasions, or for civil and 
religious ones. The physical image of the monarch is crystal- 
lized not only by means of clothes but also by his headdress 
and various insignia. 

How far the royal costume is set apart from others naturally 
depends on the degree of sovereign power. The costume tends 
to absorb the emblems of power increasingly into a single 
unified mode of dress. The court functionaries emulate as 
closely as they can the level of pomp and solemnity displayed 
by the monarch. 

The most typical example of this is the Roman imperial 
court of late antiquity, where we can trace the development 
and crystallization of dress through successive stages. The toga 
for example became increasingly ornate and colorful, eventually 
being entirely covered with embroidery and gilded ornaments 
to the point of making it stiff and heavy. In the dress of the 
western court we can easily follow the great historical vicissitudes 
of the empire, with its persistent return to classical modes. 

A deliberate, if indefinite, revival of Roman and Byzantine 
models occurred under Charlemagne, although the prevalent 
tone of the court remained military and reHgsgw4s£ *ourt 
costumes pr£erved their severe, standardized hUmm 
short tunics, held in by broad belts with laif^fijnlAlt and 
the chlamys. For ceremonial occasions the elgjMplC'wore a 
linen tunic and sandals (talaris), and his chi 
with a precious fibula on his right shoulder. Hi women’s 
dress was closed at the throat and had tight sleeves; with it 
tes worn an open overdress with full, elbow-length sleeves, 
a mantle with a train, a belt, and a veil. 

The Ottoman emperors revived the Roman ceremonial, 
wearing their tunics ankle length, full, and white, bordered in 
gold like the Roman curial toga, as well as a colored outer 
vestment (dalmatic) held in place by a stole symbolic of the 
emperor’s political and religious power. The members of their 
court, however, d r essed in the G er ma n style (III, PL. 64). 

In Venice, where throughout the centuries ceremonial pomp 
was to remain unmatched in splendor, a special form of the 
toga developed. Radically altered by Eastern influences, this 
toga, with its fill!, open sleeves, was made of silk, damask, or 


velvet in colors varying according to the office or rank of dignity: 
red for magistrates, violet for savii grands (grand councilors), 
scarlet for doges. The doge was garbed on almost all occasions 
in a solemn ceremonial fashion in an ankle-length cassock with 
full sleeves, over which was a mantle of silk or scarlet brocade 
fastened in front, covered by an amice (a piece of doth worn 
about die neck and shoulders) of ermine. On his head was 
the camauro (doge's cap), sometimes adorned with predous 
stones (II, pl. 265). 

Court costume enjoyed another great efflorescence in France 
during the last half of the 17th century, contraating sharply 
with the somber elegance of the earlier era when Italian style* 
had been followed as well as the austere dress of the English 
and Spanish courts. This contrast appears especially strikingly 
in Charles Lebrun's great tapestry (Versailles Museum) depicting 
the meeting between Louis XIV and Philip V of Spain in 1660. 
The sober, old-fashioned garments of the Spanish king and 
his retainers, with their unrelieved dark colors, are completely 
overshadowed by the brilliance and luxury of die French royal 
costumes. Louis XIV is here portrayed in a dark gold-striped 
coat, with rose stockings, a white shirt, cascades of red ribbons, 
yellow shoes with large pompons, and a dark hat with red 
plumes. Louis Philippe of Orleans is wearing a gold cloak, a 
yellow morning suit with red ribbons, pink stockings, and 
yellow-and-white shoes. Other persons are wearing capes of 
gold doth. Their wigs are large and extremely elegant. Later 
came a greater restraint, coupled with greater fastidiousness 
and refinement, continuing down to the Napoleonic era, which 
is famous for its magnificent costumes and tremendously rich 
materials and embroideries (pl. xz6). 

For the various styles of royal costumes and court dress 
in Eastern civilizations see pls. 23, 24. 

Special civil costume. In civilian life special costumes are 
worn by small groups because of caste, hereditary position, or 
religious or craft affiliation. Here again we find conservative 
drives competing with trends toward ostentation or function- 
alism. Dress for special occasions must be distinguished from 
everyday dress. Some of the costumes displaying the highest 
artistic excellence are those designed for spedal ceremonies 
such as great civic and religious festivals. In the feasts and 
pageants of the Renaissance and of the baroque era, costume 
played a vitally important role, as it did in certain political 
situations, for example, at ambassadorial gatherings. The 15th- 
century chronicler Vespasiano da Bisticci deacribea haw six 
ambassadors sent from Florence for the election of Pope 
Nicholas V (1447-55) were "all clothed identically, with six 
vermilion gowns of the richest quality from head to foot, with 
open sleeves lined with squirrel fur.” But tins was an excep- 
tional case; generally ambassadors cannot be said to have a 
group costume, although later on ambassadors did adopt the 
Venetian toga in various shades of red and so on, thereby 
aiming at a standardized dress. 

Of greater import is the established and almost obligatory 
dress for certain professions. Unfortunately, no comparative 
history of ibis subject exists. Very early, clowns all over Europe 
began to use stockings of different colors and striped coats; 
such symbols as the phallus suggest a continuity in dress going 
bade to late antiquity. Lawyers, magistrates, and notaries pre- 
served the traditional Roman dress: the toga, albeit with some 
clearly perceivable changes. During the last half of the 15th 
century in Germany, magistrates, notaries, l a w y er s , and court 
judges wore the long, red toga with full sleeves, with either 
a collar or a wide band of fur encircling the neck, and with 
a hat of the same color, generally shaped like a cylinder or a 
truncated cone. We may study these in the miniatures and 
engravings in the Speculum vitae humanae (Mirror of Hu man 
I 4 fe) by R. Zamorensts, published in Augsburg in 1471* During 
the 17th century the round neck fluted in the Spanish fashion 
or the white lace cravat and huge wigs were introduced into 
the lawyers' apparel The red toga was supplanted by the 
black one. 

As early as Guido da Vigevano’s Ubro M Anatomic (1316, 
Book of Anatomy) there is recorded a standard apparel for 
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doctors. They ill wore a light, ankle-length tunic with medium 
sleeves, ft hood, tight undersleeves, black shoes with long points, 
and blue skullcaps with a red tassel. By the end of the century 
the long Florentine gown, closed at the throat and made of 
serge or fine wool, waa widely used. By the end of the Middle 
Ages even the universities and academies had taken over the 
toga in various patterns and colon, the most usual form being 
one with a cape and full sleeves, open in front. The rectors 
of the Universities of Padua and Bologna (among the most 
ancient of the universities) wore the crimson toga trimmed 
with ermine in the royal manner. University hats or caps 
identified the various classes of students and teachers. The 
ermine head covering was the exclusive privilege of the “Rector 
Magnificus.” Red caps were worn by distinguished professors 
and prelates and dark ones by teachers and prelates of lower rank. 

Dress was also exceedingly complex in English universities, 
where social as well as scholastic distinctions existed. At 17th- 
century Oxford aristocratic students were set apart from the 


has become emblematic and symbolic, although of comae mash 
less elaborate. One kind of special dress whi ch haa enjoye d 
a certain vogue in the public imagination, having suddenly 
penetrated films and science fiction, is the prereureproo f mid 
heatproof outfit made from rubber or synthetic fibers or asbestos 
and used in scientific or space experiments. This may pon tt 
to an esthetic ideal of man no longer determined by afiture 
and social life solely, but influenced by the new potentialities 
for attainment held out by modem science. 

Military costume . Military uniforma are of fairly recent 
origin. They grew out of the necessity, apart from functional 
requirements, of distinguishing between national armies and 
different corps. 

Generally speaking, in earlier times the style of military 
dress depended mainly on its defensive or offensive character 
(see arms and armor), although standardisation did actually 
exist, as well as distinguishing marks for the various corps 



Garments of the medieval Catholic clergy, a. Priest robed for Mass: (i) amice; (a) ribbon or embroidery of the chasuble: (3) the chasuble itself; 
(4) cuffs of the alb; (s) decoration of the cuff*; ( 6 ) maniple; (7) bottom of the atole; ( 8 ) alb; (9) decoration or embroidery of the alb. b. Deacon robed 
for High Msaa: (z) amice ; (a) dalmatic or short tunic; (3) embroidery of the dalmatic; (4) cuff of the alb; (s) decoration of the cuff; ( 6 ) maniple; ( 7 ) deflo- 
ration of the dalmatic; ( 8 ) alb; (q) decoration, e. Bishop celebrating Maas: (z) miter; (a) bishop's crosier or cross-shaped staff used by abbots; (3) amice; 
(4) chasuble; (s) pallium; ( 6 ) embroidery of the chasuble; (7) maniple; ( 8 ) dalmatic; (9) tunic; (zo) decoration of the alb; (zz) gloves; (xa) fringe 
of the stole; (23) alb: (Z4> sandals, d. Priest garbed in a cope or pluvial; (z) cope; (a) clasp or brooch; (3) decorative ribbon; (4) alb; (g) lace border, 
(6) girdle; (7) hood. 


commoners by their gold and silver buttons, a velvet cloak, 
and gold lace on their caps, while wide sleeves, with or without 
cuffs, differentiated the various categories of teachers. The 
chancellor wore a black silk toga fastened With a gold cord. 
The doctors were entitled to wear the mortarboard. For doctors 
of medicine the toga waa black; for doctors of law, red; and 
for doctors of divinity, scarlet. An infinite number of other 
details separated the staff members employed and the academic 
offices. Strict laws forbade the sale or arbitrary abandonment 
of academic apparel, even when in mourning* 

The division of labor characteristic of our own civilization 
and our conce rn for functional and suitable dress for special 
conditions have given rise to an infinite variety of special 
costumes. Some of these are symbolic as, for example, the 
outfit of people employed in public services. Some ere styled 
with particular elegance in order to impress the public, as in 
the case of doorman of great stores. Others are purely func- 
tional and utilitarian, such as overalls, smocks, etc., which are 
worn only during ^ working day and therefore do not i s ola te 
the wearer as a member of a special caste. Nevertheless, the 
subject of overalls viewed as a trademark of m a nu al, m ec h a n ical, 
or mine labor haa an impressive literature which 

aoea so fiur as to attribute symbolic meaning to such apparel. 
More superficially, the f™* thing has also happened with 
sportswear, which, like apparel worn for to u rn a men ts of old, 


and their functions. During the 17th century, whan firearms 
were introduced and armor fell into disuse, the first uniforms 
appeared on the scene. In that period, for example, the mus- 
keteers serving the king of France dressed in a red patience 
(an outer garment open at the sides), which had a gilded mas, 
changed by Louis XIV to silver. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
systematically organized military uniforms classifying die corps 
with different colors and details. Frogs began to appear on 
military coats to distinguish them from civilian dorses. Daring 
the second half of the 18th century the coat bagiik to be dec- 
orated with lapels faced in a different color, ca ppe d by a msafl, 
lined collar. The tricorne began to be replaced by die mode m 
military cap. Stocking! warn out of fashion, and high g aiter s 
were worn by ordinary soldiers. At the end of the tflth cantury, 
with the widespread appearance of national guards, dMdtfhraoato 
between civilian and military rostimWi became mote marked* 
With Napoleon, whose gendarmes had a striking 
consisting of s blue frock coat without laptfls, b a tt e ned tight 
at the throat, and white waistcoa t s, there appeased a new 
development in a utilitarian direction. 


We find in almost every 


rather indefinite, but 
the deve lop ment of sacred rites. Only r a re l y h> 
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chaplains and worker priests of our own time) does this differ- 
ence become minimal in order to underline solidarity between 
priests and ordinary people. 

Aside from primitive cultures, where the priest often wears 
elaborate, fanciful clothes designed to enhance his powers of 
suggestion and magic, there is a deliberate conservatism in 
religious dress, more marked than in that of other kinds of 
special costume. In ancient Rome the Masters of the Arvales 
and the Camilli were set apart by their ricmium (a cloak of 
traditional pattern). A similar traditionalism can be observed 
in the garments associated with anthropomorphic gods: a cos- 
tume set apart from common dress only by its archaic quality, 
except where definite rules concerning color come into play 
(or as in the case of Christianity, rules deriving from interpre- 
tations of visions, passages in die Bible, etc.). 

The most distinctive example of this conservative tendency 
is the dress of the Catholic priests. This was crystallized 
between the 4th and the 9th centuries and preserved the styles 
of dress worn in ancient Greece and Rome. Among the under- 
garments those of Roman origig are the amice (a rectangular 
linen cloth wrapped around the neck and shoulders) and alb 
(a tunic with tight sleeves, fastened in front with a belt, and 
almost always made of white linen). Among the outer garments 
the chasuble, or planeta (derived from the Roman paenula), 
which resembles a cape; the dalmatic, which little by little 
became shorter until it was like a tunic; the tunic itself, also 
called the subtile; the miter (originating in the Roman camel- 
aucum); the gloves; the pontifical shoes; the maniple (an orna- 
mental band of cloth hung over the middle of the left forearm); 
the pallium (a circular band of white wool worn by archbishops); 
and the rational (a short vestment worn over the shoulders 
by bishops in the Middle Ages) (pls. 10, 13; no. 45). However 
anachronistic they may seem today, even the garments indicating 
monastic orders (particularly the older ones) were originally no 
different from the clothes worn by laymen, except for their 
poorer, more sober quality. The most typical elements are 
the cowl (the hood worn by both sexes in the earlier Middle 
Ages) and the scapular, derived from the work apron of the 
monks in the Order of St. Benedict. In the various orders the 
type, material, and color of the dress are rigidly prescribed 
on the basis of paraliturgical symbolism (generally penitential, 
therefore dark). The Bendictinea wear a black woolen cloak, 
hooded and sleeveless, over a sleeved habit accompanied by 
the scapular, shoes, and stockings. The dress of the Cluniac 
monks is analogous. The Carthusian monks have a coarser 
habit, at present white, and a penitential shirt. The Cistercians 
wore first a brown habit to distinguish themselves from the 
monks of Cluny, then a gray or white habit with a brown, 
and later black, scapular. According to the original rigid disposi- 
tions, they could have only two tunics with a hood, and no 
mantle. The dress of the Augustinians differs with the various 
orders: it may be blade or white or a combination of both. 
Hie Trinitarians wear a red and blue cross. Hie Franciscans 
originally wore a gray habit, now brown. The Capuchins are 
bearded and barefoot. The Dominicans wear white woolen 
tunics with a black cloak and hood, and after tzao the surplice 
replaced the scapular. The Carmelites at pre sewte afmRja white 
cloak over a brown habit, but initially they had a rMpiai minim 
and cowl, all black, brown, or gray, with the cloak made of 
three black and four white stripes. With the Countof Reforma- 
tion the monastic orders allied themselves with dm clergy in 
their preaching and missions. The Theatines, the Bamabites, 

S esuits, the Somaschians, the Casnilliani, the Canons Regular, 
the Scolopi thenceforth had habits similar to those of the 
priests in their country of origin. 

Particularly sumptuous, on the other hand, was the dress 
of the military orders, soon transformed into aristocratic circles, 
such as the Knights Templar, the Knights of Malta, the 
Teutonic Knights, etc., the costume within each order differing 
according to rank. 

European folk cotUtm. The traditional costume of many 
regions is not only one of the most obvious aspects of folklore, 
but also one of the most difficult to in terpret. Hie articles of 


clothing which compose these costumes are: skirt, blouse or 
shirt, bodice, shawl or jacket, bonnet or kerchief for the women; 
trousers, sometimes with a kilt, shirt, vest, jacket, and hat for 
the men. Some of these, such as the bodice and the vest, are 
almost surely recent additions. Others, such as the shirt, skirt, 
and kilt, go far back in time. For instance, the shepherd's 
dress, with similar characteristics throughout Europe, consisting 
of trousers and jacket of untanned skins, undoubtedly harks 
back to extremely primitive forms of dress. One of the difficulties 
in tracing the time and place of origin of the elements and 
types in folk dress is their complicated and composite form, 
often representing a progressive vulgarization of earlier garments 
and styles from the world of high fashion. During their travels 
they were from time to time mingled with local archaic forms, 
being frequently fashioned by the wearer in his home. Some 
details derive from sumptuary laws enacted by citizens of large 
cities against the display of luxury by small landowners. Other 
changes, such as the lengthening of the skirt, at times quite 
considerable, were due to religious prescriptions. The continued 
use of the costume, and therefore its conservation, is a matter 
of cultural lag and at the same time an affirmation of pride in 
local values. It can, therefore, give rise to important independent 
developments. The best costumes are undoubtedly the product 
of this feeling on the part of the entire community. Notwith- 
standing the elementary nature of the articles of clothing and 
the poverty of the raw materials, the inventiveness of the 
inhabitants of even the most isolated regions has succeeded, 
through a thousand variations in cut and color, in creating 
types that are at once unmistakable and highly diverse. They 
have gradually been refined, in a collective sense, finally be- 
coming objects of superior craftsmanship, calling particularly 
for the creative aptitudes of the women. 

Among the Italian folk costumes, in addition to the justly 
famed Sardinian variety, those of the Albanian and Greek 
colonies of southern Italy are particularly noteworthy. The 
wedding and festival gown of the women of the Piana dei Greci 
in Sicily (pl. 3a) is made up of the following pieces: a zilona, 
a silk dress embroidered in gold; two minghgtte, sleeves of the 
same fabric with similar embroidery; a craxiti , a matching 
silk bodice; a Itgni, an embroidered linen blouse with lace; 
twelve scocati of mbidiet, varicolored silk ribbons; a ecocctite 
jisst , a large ribbon in the shape of a rose to pin on the breast; 
a plexaturi , a ribbon to braid in the hair; a tchept, a silk veil; 
a checza , a bonnet with gold embroidery; and finally a brezo 
or bresi, a belt with a large, worked silver buckle. 

One of the most noteworthy variants of women’s dress in 
central Italy is the costume of the women of Loreto in the 
Marches. It consists of a long, red Bkirt, tied at the hips by 
a violet sash in the form of a ribbon with long ends hanging 
below the knee. The very tight-fitting bodice, the low neckline 
of which allows the lace-trimmed blouse to be seen, has two 
other long ribbons striped in yellow, red, and black at the 
outer edges of the shoulders. These are partly covered by a 
narrow, lace shawl, which is fastened at the center of the waist. 
The cartonella hat, typical of feminine dress in all central Italy, 
completes this unique costume. 

The folk dress of the men in the various regions of Italy 
is mflte uniform. The Sicilian costume is formed of the follow- 
ing pieces: ctEccuni , blue velvet jacket reaching to the belt 
with very tight sleeves ending in wide cuffs at the wrists; dleecu, 
vest of die same material; c&usacurta, trousers, also of velvet, 
ending at the knee where they are fastened by a silver buckle; 
long white stockings; cincedda ntua , a sash of more than a yards 
used to support the trousers, almost always red but with blue, 
white, yellow, or green stripes; a white, two-pointed hat; and 
finally two muccaturi ', pocket handkerchiefs whose many-colored 
ends hang from the jacket pockets. Different and older character- 
istics ase present in the Sardinian costume. Typical garments 
include: die collettu a kind of leather jerkin that reaches to 
the knee like a double apron; the mastrucca, a large jacket of 
untanned skin worn in winter with the fur inride, in summer 
with the fur outside; the corittu, a red serge jacket with the 
sleeves open in front so as to show the shirt; the ragat, kiltlike 
shorts of orbdee , a goat-hair material, very wide at the b ottom, 
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tied at the waist with a belt called a chintorna and worn over 
the trousers; the carxonit, trousers of white linen or black 
orb&ce, wide and short, open and loose to the knee but ending 
in the burxighinos, gaiters of orbdee\ the berritta, a kind of 
Phrygian bonnet x6 to 20 in. long, of black wool. 

The Iberian costume presents a rich, regional variety. In 
Spain alone nine basic types are found; the Cantabrian, Basque, 
Aragonian, Catalonian, that of the west, Serranian, Valendan, 
Castilian, and Andalusian. These in turn have local varia- 
tions. As an example of Spanish men’s costume, the Catalonian 
consists of the armilla , a vest usually with crossed sashes; the 
jec f a loose jacket often slung over the left shoulder; the 
faixa, purple or red belt; the calces, knee-length trousers; 
the polaines , leather gaiters; the berrettina, a hat differing from 
the common Spanish hat but very like the Phrygian bonnet 
and typical of all of Mediterranean Europe. Among the most 
typical of Spanish costumes is the charro, a variation of the 
western type. For women it is composed of the following 
pieces: a very wide skirt turned back over red underskirts (on 
top it is plain or embroidered; at the bottom it is faced with 
velvet, ft ished with a wide, decorated, and embroidered hem); 
an embroidered jacket; a horseshoe mantilla; a multicolored 
apron; multicolored ribbons for the hair; a kerchief. The 
mantilla, its form and length varying according to the region, 
is typical of feminine Spanish dress. In Galicia, for example, 
it is semicircular and may either barely cover the shoulders 
or reach to the belt. 

French folk costume, which has undergone few modifica- 
tions since the 18th century, is as follows: a serge jacket, always 
colored, with or without a peplum and large metal buttons; 
vest, usually light-colored, with embroidered or printed flowers, 
but sometimes dark and dotted with embroidery, checked, or 
decorated with geometric designs and beadwork, and in winter 
of untanned skins with fur; heavy silk trousers reaching to the 
knee; and finally long and Bhort gaiters tied around white 
woolen stockings, sometimes with multicolored garters. Char- 
acteristic of the Frenchman’s costume is the blouse, a work 
garment in blue linen, sometimes almost purple or black, gath- 
ered at the neck and reaching to the feet (Reth 61 ais, Morvan) 
or a little below the knee (Ile-de-France, Berry), sometimes 
richly decorated with stylized floral embroidery (Burgundy). 
The typical felt cap of the French can be three-pointed (Au- 
vergne, Alsace), with a wide brim (Brittany, Berry), high or 
low in shape (Normandy). Elsewhere its place is taken by a 
silk or serge cap (Beauce, Ile-de-France) or a pointed cap of 
white cotton (Normandy), or blue or blade, often embroidered 
all over, the tasseled point falling on the left shoulder (Reth&ais, 
Brie). 

The dress of the Frenchwoman, not unlike that of the 
Italian, consists of a skirt called a cotte, with full folds, held 
stiff and puffed by a starched petticoat; a more or less low- 
necked, tight-fitted bodice of silk or fine serge; a wide kerchief 
for the shoulders decorated with bright-colbred flowers; an 
apron tied at the waist, with a bib covering the whole chest. 
One complex note in th 1 '* simple dress lends value and differen- 
tiates it from the other folk costumes of Europe. It is the 
bonnet, which has innumer able regional and local variations. 
Especially noteworthy are: the Angevin bonnet of Pont-de-C^, 
very like the Renaissance hairdresses; the grande volante of 
Coutances (Normandy), high and blown up almost as if by a 
puff of wind; the «™11, black ribbon bonnet of the Arlesiennes; 
that worn in Vienne (Iskre), like a miter; and the brelau of 
Macon (Safine-et-Loire) and of Bresse (Ain). 

The beat-known example of the folk costumes of the British 
Isles ia the typical dress of the Scottish Highlanders. Certain 
other garments, however, have a peculiar diameter of their 
own, such as the l«ng white shirt which English peasants wear 
outside the belt, almost touching the long leather gaiters worn 
tight on the legs, and the high hat shaped like a truncated 
cone with a wide, stiff brim which the Welsh women wear. 
The Irish women protect body and head in a hooded mantle 
with ruffles framing th e face. The Scottish women use for 
the same purpose a long woolen shawl that falls from the 
baud to the feet. 


Among the folk costumes of the Sca nd i n avian peninmla, 
aside from the pointed Phrygian bonnet of Swedish n i t , otfiy 
the Finnish has peculiar characteristics. The dress of the mm 
consists of full, tubular trousers reaching to the ankle; sleeveless 
pullover of heavy doth, loose to the hips and tied by a belt at 
the waist; smaH bonnetlike hat. The women wear a sleeveless 
dress covered by a shirt of heavy doth with loose sleeves. 
The women’s dress of Denmark and the Netherlands ia quite 
similar, except for the well-known caps and the shape of the 
wooden shoes which are peculiar to the Dutch. The men’s 
dress of the two nations varies more. That of Marken, Nether- 
lands, is particularly remarkable. It indudes a double-br e a st ed 
jacket with three large buttons on each side and a pair of short 
trousers tight at the waist but very full at the knee. On die 
contrary, the Danish men wear very tight-fitting trousers, 
narrow at the knee, and a pair of white stockings with blue 
stripes, a blue vest with white polka dots, and an embroidered 
sleeveless cassock open in front. 

The folk costumes of Germany and a good part of Austria 
and Switzerland have many similarities. The Bavarian and 
Tyrolean men’s dress, for example, consists of short woolen 
or leather pants, usually gray and richly decorated with em- 
broidery or appliqul, which leave the knee and a good part 
of the leg bare, and white stockings. A jacket of wool reaching 
just below the fitted waist has tabs and facings of the same 
color as the vest at the sleeves and collar. The vest, often 
green, reveals the shirt and the decorated straps of the suspenders 
across the chest. A low-crowned felt hat with feathers or a 
badger’s brush completes this very typical dress. The women’s 
costume of the same areas consists of a full-skirted dress with 
puffed sleeves, a high laced bodice, a shawl or kerchief crossed 
in front, and a very full apron almost like a second skirt. The 
hat is nearly identical to that of the men. 

Hungarian folk costume is full of Turkish-Bulgarian ele- 
ments. The most common men’s dress has knee-high boots; 
very tight-fitting trousers; a shirt closed in front, the lower 
part tied at the waist but continuing for several inches outside 
the trousers, with sleeve? fiall at the wrists; a low, round hat 
with wide or narrow brim. The women’s costume consists of 
a long, low-necked, full-skirted dress without sleeves; a dark 
apron; a second, smaller white apron edged in crochet; blouse 
with sleeves closed at the wrist; bonnet or hat similar to a fez. 
The most characteristic garment of both sexes is the tuba, a 
coat, usually sleeveless, which is ankle-length for men, hip-length 
for women. The richly embroidered tuba is always of leather 
(kSdmen) or felt (sxftr) and is extraordinarily decorative. 

Czechoslovakia presents a rich variety of forms. Particularly 
interesting are those of the men of Hronov and Litomyatl 
(Bohemia); they include trousers fitted at the knee and knee 
socks (Hronov) or boots (Litomysil), with openings in front ; 
a belt with a very large buckle of embroidered leather, a full- 
sleeved shirt and bolero with a high collar (Hronov), or with 
tight sleeves and a little jacket with lapels and long rows of 
buttons, open in front (Litomysil); a large kerchief at the neck; 
a hat like a wide sombrero. The Moravian women’s drees, 
despite its innumerable variations, ia well represented by that 
of Rohatec, most commonly con sis t in g of a short, p l ea t e d , tod 
skirt; a white blouse embroidered in black, with puf fe d cleaves 
and narrow shoulders; a white, crocheted apron; a Mack bodice 
with floral embroidery; a white bonnet decorated with savor- 
si showily embroidered ribbons diet fell to the ham of rite 
skirt. The Slovakian folk costumes retain a definite Ohamd te r 
of their own, despite strong Hung a ri a n, Thikfeh-BuIgMiaa, and 
generally Oriental influence!. The dress of the men of Mn 
(central Slovakia) ia to be noted for its .archaic character. They 
wear short, white trousers, loose at the calves, vary like a treuasr- 
skirt; a very wide belt; a shirt, often so safe* as to feme the 
lower part of rise torsp uncovered, with ftiH alemer left lame 
at the wrist; a short bolero; and a very low, sound hot with 
narrow brim. The trousers resnnhle those of fTanlbiia end 
show that the origin of d da ga rm e nt is to be fe rite 

kih pinned up or tucked under the crotch. 

The Polish fofle costume, notably aarifoem, ooriritfs of tfes 
following pieces for the men: tidht-ctfrinred and not veqrrifeMfc 
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fitting, or almost puffed (Lowicz), trousers, tight at the knee: 
black boots; a very wide leather belt; a white shirt with bow tie; 
a jacket reaching to the knees or to the waist, when it is worn 
with a vest. There is more variety in the woman’s dress, which 
in its simplest form consists of a full skirt with a multicolored, 
horizontally striped apron; a richly embroidered bolero; and 
shirt with puffed sleeves narrow at the wrists. Hie women's 
dress of Galicia has a long, strikingly decorated sleeveless 
jacket reminiscent of the Hungarian tuba. 

In Latvia the folk costume is varied, but there are some 
articles of clothing common to all the regions. For the woman's 
dress these are: the blouse, the tagsa, the brooch, and the crown. 
The sagta, which is the most important and characteristic piece 
of Latvian dress, is like the Greek chlsmys or the Latin sagum. 
It consists of a square piece of wool held by a brooch (sakta) 
and is worn over one shoulder, or on the chest, or carried on 
the arm. Its types are manifold. The most interesting is that 
in the vicinity of the Dvina, decorated with alternating green, 
red, yellow, and blue stripes. Hie one characteristic feature 
of men's dress is a kind of sgndal with thongs circling the 
calves up to just below the knee. 

The costume of western Russia, despite its evident con- 
nection with Asian styles, enters into the European framework. 
Naturally the dress of each of the peoples has its own character- 
istics, but in White Russia it is possible to isolate common 
traits. The women’s dress, harmonious and simple, is made 
up of a long, full skirt with elaborate floral decorations on the 
lower part; a dark bodice with colored binding; a white blouse 
with puffed sleeves, but fitted at the wrists and shoulders; a 
tall, half-moon bonnet, richly decorated. The men's dress 
consists of full trousers held tightly to the legs by laced thongs 
or worn inside high boots; a hip-length colored shirt with 
full sleeves closed at the wrist, worn outside the trousers; 
a sleeveless doublet a bit shorter than the shirt and held at 
the waist by a medium-size belt; and a wide-brimmed hat. 
Among the typical Russian costumes that of the southern 
Ukrainian woman should be included. It consists of a long 
skirt with decorated bands on the lower part, protected by 
an apron; a very tight-fitting, low-necked bodice, continued 
below the waist by a second skirt reaching to the knees; and a 
collarless blouse with pleated bosom and puffed sleeves closed 
at the wrists and embroidered on the upper part. 

The Romanian folk costume, although there is little uni- 
formity, is rich in elements that reveal a common tradition. 
The garments usually worn by the Romanian women are the 
skirt; the apron, almost always embroidered in colored wool; 
the blouse, more or leas long, in embroidered white linen; two 
belts of colored wool, one wide and the other narrow; the 
bodice (but only in some sections); a kerchief or embroidered 
bonnet; the abide, strips of cloth wound around the feet; the 
qpmet, a kind of sandal in various forms; and in winter, a cloak 
of coarse gray cloth. The men’s dress is composed of a linen 
shirt worn outside the trousers; tight-fitting linen trousers or 
wide ones of coarse gray cloth, depending on the region; a 
loose jacket; a wide belt of leather or wool; a fur cap or a felt 
or straw hat; and finally a mantle of coarse grgy cloth for the 
winter months. A particularly interesting artickftM the Women’s 
dress of Oltenia, Muntenia, and Moldavia is %e mamma , a 
veil worked on the loom in cotton, silk, and ritver threads. 
Another characteristic garment of Muntenia and the mountainous 
zones of Romania is the fata, a rectangular piece #f cloth that 
is wrapped around the hips, with the ends crosbed in front. 

(Bulgarian dress is similar to that of Romania, showing 
some Oriental features but in the main following traditional 
European forms. 

Hie Turkish influence prevails in the costumes of Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and, in minor measure, in those of Greece. 
Hie ethnic and religious diversity of the Yugoslavian peoples 
is reflected in the varied and multiple clothing fashions. In 
some areas of Serbia the women wear a full skirt with embroi- 
dered bands on the lower part; a little a p ron also embroidered; 
another much shorter Ikirt open in front, the ends caught up 
and hooked on the hips; a fitted bodice with a large heart- 
shaped neckline; a blouse with a small necktie and regular 


sleeves closed at the wrist with foil lace cuffs; and a disklikr 
hat with thin brim and chains at one side. Among the garments 
peculiar to Dalmatia the gerdan should be included. It is made 
of a long rectangular piece of cloth hanging from the neck and 
forming a sort of pectoral on which the girls sew silver corns 
in parallel rows. Another garment typical of this region is 
the dalmatic, a kind of sleeveless mantle, open in front, that 
falls to the middle of the upper leg. 

Albanian men's dress differs little from that of the other 
Balkan regions, but that of the women is very diverse, with 
decidedly Turkish characteristics. In general it is composed 
of two basic pieces: the flaring jacket that reaches slightly 
below the hips, is tied at the waist by a sash, and has embroi- 
dered sleeves; and very foil trousers, embroidered at the lower 
ends or closed at the ankles. Another costume has, instead 
of trousers, three superimposed skirts of different lengths; a 
blouse with puffed sleeves closed at the elbows; and a small 
bolero with the lower ends hooked on the breast. The Tosks 
of Albania wear a white, pleated kilt, called fustan, over their 
knee-length trousers. 

This garment is also the most typical element of Greek folk 
dress for men, which is completed by a white shirt with full 
sleeves; a dark doublet open in front; long, white stockings; and 
the opanche (shoes) with upturned point and pompon. The Greek 
women's dress, not very different from that worn in all the 
European Mediterranean, consists of a long skirt with an apron; 
a white blouse and bodice; a long, sleeveless jacket; a kerchief 
for the head, of which one end, passing around the throat, 
falls on the back; and sometimes a pectoral similar to the Dal- 
matian gerdan . In comparison with the elaborate richness of 
the embroidery in all of the Danubian-Balkan area, the Greek 
folk costumes have little decoration, in contrast to the extremely 
rich dress of Crete, which is, however, outside the area of 
diffusion of European folk dress. 

Antonino B ut t i tt a 

Fashion and fashion publications. As a deliberate accen- 
tuation of the esthetic character of costume, fashion is closely 
related to representational art. Not uncommonly the current 
dress fashion is taken as the subject or as a division of the 
representational arts and interpreted as part of an ideal of 
beauty. Conversely, fashion is frequently inspired by these 
arts and employs the artists in determining its styles. The 
fashion phenomenon is also dependent on the economic condi- 
tions of the apparel industry and allied activities, and thus upon 
production and the market, as well as on the qualitative standards 
of art. 

The length of the fashion cycle tends progressively to shorten, 
with a parallel diminution in the use of costly materials and 
in the complexity of manufacture. The great speed with which 
current fashion changes is directly related to the growth of 
the textile industry as a result of new industrial processes. 
With the economic need for a parallel, artificial acceleration 
of consumption, the productive agents of every stage turn to 
the artist for fabric design, new styles, colors, etc. About 1750, 
with the development of the first industrial production centers, 
the fashion designer appeared. Though artistically he is a 
pe ri ph era l and secondary figure, in his contact with the higher 
forage of art frokirkshich he draws inspiration and motifs he 
cgpjttjbutes to the spread of the esthetic experience. 

4vjphile fashion periodicals began only in the x8th century, 
a^jfearly as the middle of the x6th century the Italian engraver 
E. Vico undertook to represent all the costumes of the world 
in 98 plates. This idea was imitated for his own country by 
the Fleming Abram Bruger, and for Italian and French dress 
by tiie Frenchman B oiee a r d. The histories of costume by Ce- 
sare Vecellio (1590; pl. 30) and Bertelli are also of this period. 
There is also a volume in manuscript form (Venice, * Galleria 
Querini Stampalia) in which the rules for cutting appear nest 
to the models. 

Paris in the meantime imposed its taste an E urop e , sending 
mannikin dolls dressed seconding to the latest fashions to the 
principal cities. The first fashion peri o dical, without fashion 
plates, seems to have been the Mereure galant , later the Manure 
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de France, published in Paris in 1670. A century liter numerous 
fashion periodicals made their appearance. Among the most 
famous in France were the Courier de la mode (1768) and the 
Galerte des modes (1770); but most important, because of the 
designers who collaborated, were the Monument du costume 
(i 777 “® 3 )» * true collection of costumes, with engravings by 
J. M. Moreau le Jeune and S. Freudenberger; and the Gcderie 
des modes et costumes franpns (1778-87), illustrated by Claude- 
Louis Desrois, Pierre-Thomas Leclerc, Francois Watteau de 
Lille, and Augustin de Saint-Aubin. The last period of 
Louis XV’s reign also marked the beginning of tailoring activity 
similar to that of today. At that time Paris counted 1,884 tailors 
and 1,700 dressmakers. Until then, althou gh united in corpora- 
tions since the 13th century, they had never been of much 
importance in the creation of dress; they followed the orders 
of the client and were often advised by great artists. It must 
not be forgotten that Pisanello, Leonardo, Holbein, to cite only 
the greatest, created fashion design (pl. 30). The first dress- 
maker to impose her personality and bring the name of the 
fashion designer into the lime light was Rose Bertin, Marie Antoi- 
nette’s 1 esamaker. With the French Revolution all fashion 
periodicals in Paris had to close down. The last to suspend 
publication, in January, 1793, was the Journal de la mode et 
du go&t of Lebrun. 

In the meantime several had come out in Italy; in Venice, 
in 1767, II giomale per le donne t probably the oldest fashion 
magazine; in Florence, in 1770, La toeletta ; in 1781, the Gior- 
nale delle dome ; in 1788, the Giomale delle mode dedicato cd bel 
sesso; in Milan, 1786, the Giomale delle nuove mode di Francia 
e d*Inghilterra. (For satires of fashion, see III, pls. 426, 427.) 

After the French Revolution the sale of ready-made gar- 
ments was begun. In Paris in 1701 there was a store for men 
directed by M. Qulrier, and one for women under Mme Teil- 
land. In 1799 a similar store was opened in Hamburg by the 
firm of Korn and Hosstrup. At the beginning of the 19th 
century men’s fashion models, inspired by the personal style 
of Beau Brummel and then the Count d’Orsay, spread from 
London, Top place in the field of men’s fashions was held 
by London up to the beginning of the 20th century, when the 
models of the London firm of Minister ruled. In Paris, during 
the Empire, the first creator of fashion as it is understood today 
came forward in the person of the tailor Leroy. He imposed 
his styles on the Napoleonic court, launching the shawls and 
large lace collars which he had copied from those of the Mary 
Stuart period. But it was only with Worth, an English silk 
merchant, that the history of the French haute couture began. 
The tailor of the Second Empire, he opened the way for others. 
After the Franco-Prusaian war there were about a dozen cou- 
turiers in Paris. In the years preceding World 'War I they had 
risen to 2,000. In the late 19th century and the early years 
of the 20th the most famous were Lucile, Molyneux, Doucet, 
and Paul Poiret, who designed the first women’s suits for the 
house of Worth, and again Poiret, Doucet anfi Paquin, Patou, 
Redfera, Drecoll, and Bechoff-David, who in 19x3 tried to 
bring the trouser-skirt into fashion. After World War^ I 
Chanel truly revolutionized fashion lines, doing away with 
white fox, furs, Paul Poiret’s exotic gowns and presenting 
in their place dresses to the Western Union messenger 

uniforms. The innovations of Chanel in the dress field remained 
important. Shortly after 1930 Elsa Schiaparelli began her 
activity, ImnrKing dresses of synthetic materials. 

With the invention of the first sewing machine by Isaac 
Singer in 1850, the mass manufacture of dresses became possible. 
After World War II a minor artisan activity of the so-called 
"boutiques/' which produced original models in series, sprang 
up next to the great fashion houses. As in die large ateliers, 
the boutiques also sold accessories, from jewelry to hats. Al- 
though there were great fashion designers such as Christian 
Uxor in the postwar years, the “little dress m a ker ** of Paris 
disappeared, replaced by the American kind of industrialization 
that changed this field as it had many others. 
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COURBET, Gustave. French painter (b. Oman*, 0 town in 
the Franche-Comtd, June io, 1819; d. Le Tour de Peilx, neer 
Vevey, Switzerland, Dec. 31, 1877). Jean Ddaird Gustave was 
the oldest child of Eldonor Rfigis Courbet, a well-to-do rural 
landowner, and Sylvie Oudot. He first attended the Omana 
seminary, where he studied with the abbds Oudot and Lcmontey. 
In 1837, at the age of eighteen, Courbet was sent to the Cal- 
lage Royal at Besangon, where he studied with little tsnfhnsiswn 
and was in constant protest against the official teaching methods. 
Having gained the reluctant consent of his father to study as a 
day pupil at the College, Courbet simultaneously attended the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, directed by Charles Antoine Fkgaulat, 
s mediocre pupil of J. L. David. Here the artist made the 
acquaintance of Max Bouchon — a friendship that md n eod 
all his life — and illustrated Bouchon’s Bum s p d ri que s with 
lithographs. During the years at die Ecole, Cmat painted 
some rather academic landscapes of die valley of the Lone* 
In 1840, after the death of Fbgoulot, he went to Faria, ostensibly 
to begin the study of law, as his father had always jntsndsd 
In reality, however, he studied painting along with bis now 
friend Franpois Bonvm in the studio of a o er lri n Dsapree, railed 
“le pkre Latin,” and assiduously visited dm Lowm, wham 
he admired the works of the old mestaei— the Venndpe, 
the Florentines, the Spaniards, and above |fi dm Dutch. Mi 
numerous free adaptations of Rembrandt, Front Hals, Von 
Dyck, and VeHzqucz he called “petticbet," 

His first masterpieoe, Courbet mUk a Mmk Dog {Me* 
Mus. du Petit-Palais), painted in 1840, was also the firatptatuas 
he sent to the Salon (1844)? There aft er be sent giotnemdi 
various Salons until 1870. In 1846, aeoording to biumm WMhw 
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daseieiets, I raised along with my friend Max Bouchon a 
banner which it is convenient to call realistic art.’* In 1847 
he painted the self-portrait Man with a Pipe (Montpellier, 
Mus. Fabre), which was refused by the Salon along with two 
other works of his. During the same year, Courbet went to 
Holland as guest of the wealthy Dutch picture dealer Van Wis- 
•elingh, who admired him and who had approached him after 
spring the Portrait of Monsieur X (Besan$on, Mus. B.A.) 
accepted by the Salon of 1846. 

Courbet took part in the revolution of 1848 but declared 
that he did not believe in war “fought with guns and cannons.” 
In a republican France tinged with liberal ideas, the Salon 
jury ceased to be composed of academicians and was selected 
by artists. Courbet profited by this fact and exhibited many 
works: The Morning , The Midday, The Evening, and The Vio- 
loncellist — none of which could be considered narrative — as 
well as landscapes of the Omans countryside and self-portraits. 
The Violoncellist, refused by several preceding Salons, exists 
in at least two versions (Stockholm, Nat. Mus.; Portland, Ore., 
Mus. of Art), and there is doubt as to which is the original. 

Courbet, who had already attracted the attention of critics 
and public, made a name for himself in the Salon of 1849, 
which was installed not in the Louvre as before but in the gal- 
leries of the Tuileries. Thanks to the more liberal jury, he 
was able to present his self-portrait entitled The Man with the 
Leather Beit (pl. 37), Portrait of Marc Trapadoux (formerly 
Berlin, Coll. O. Gerstenberg), Grape Harvest at Omans (Win- 
terthur, Switzerland, O. Reinhart Coll.), Valley of the Loue, 
and most important of all, the large composition After Dinner 
at Omans (Lille, Mus. B.A.). The widely read art critic Champ- 
fleury, whose sound judgment and encouragement were un- 
failingly helpful to Courbet, prophesied that soon the “real- 
ist” Courbet “will be one of our greatest artists.” From 1848 
on, his studio was frequented by Champfleury and other writ- 
ers and recognized critics, among them Theodore de Banville, 
Murger, Baudelaire, and the socialist philosopher Proudhon, 
who was later to make the personality of Courbet pivotal in 
his important book Du principe de Port et de sa destination so- 
cial*, published posthumously in 1865. 

The storm that was to rage around the name of Courbet 
began at the Salon which opened Dec. 30, 1850, where he 
exhibited several paintings: some landscapes; Hector Berlioz 
(pl. 34), painted in 1848 and refused by the musician; the 
portrait of the journalist and art critic Francis Wey, with whom 
he had eqjoyed a cordial friendship for some years; The Peasants 
of Flaggy Returning from the Fair (Besan9on, Mus. B.A.); The 
Siam Breakers (pl. 36); and The Funeral at Omans (Louvre). 
These last two paintings were notable for their serious purpose 
and large dimensions {The Funeral measures 10 ft., 3 % in. X 
ax ft., 9% in.); they scandalized the public and aroused the 
critics to violent discussions. In 1852 Courbet was invited to 
participate in an exhibition in Brussels, where he was received 
enthusiasti c ally and where The Violoncellist and The Stone 
Breakers were acclaimed. Controversies over his work again 
broke out at die Salon of 1852, where* he exhibited The Village 
Maidens (New York, Met. Mus.), which was acquired by Count 
de Momy before the opening of the Salon. ^ 

In the meantime die political atmosphere or France had 
changed. On Dec. 2, x86x, the coup d'itat of Louis Napoleon 
confirmed the beginning of the Second Empire, which in effect 
had already existed for a year. Its advent was a grave blow 
for Courbet and his republican friends. Newspapers were sup- 
prtpt d, there were mass arrests^ and people were exiled. Even 
his friend Max Bouchon was forced to seek refuge in Switzer- 
land. Courbet left Paris and went for a time to Omans. 

Three of Courbet’s works were exhibited in die Salon of 
1853: The Wrestlerr, The Sleeping Spinner (pL. 34), a portrait 
of his sister Zllie asleep with a distaff in her hand; and The 
Bathers (Montpellier, Mus. Fabre), which aroused the wrath 
of Napoleon III, who considered it indecent. Despite the im- 
perial strictures, a. young hotel owner of Montpellier, J. L. 
Alfred Bruyas, enthusUMoally acquired The Sleeping Spinner 
end The Bathers and hmted Courbet to Montpellier, where he 
wsnainnd until the autumn of 1854 m an atmosphere of warm 


and respectful friendship. During theae peaceful months 
Courbet painted two portraits of Bruyas, as well as the Cour- 
bet with a Striped Collar, The Meeting (or Bonjour, Monsieur 
Courbet!), and seascapes of the beach at Palavaa painted in 
a luminous and clear range of colors. (All are in the Music 
Fabre, Montpellier.) 

After a brief visit in Switzerland with his friend Max Bou- 
chon, Courbet returned to Omans late in 1854 and started 
the huge painting (xx ft., 9 */§ in. x 19 ft., 6 */■ in*) he intended 
for the Paris World Exposition of 1855: The Artist's Studio 
(pl. 38), which to him was “a true allegory of seven years 
of my artistic life” and symbolized his life from 1848 on. Shortly 
before the opening of the exposition Count Nieuwerkerke, 
director of the imperial museums, promised Courbet an offi- 
cial commission for the exposition, provided he were willing 
to present a sketch for the Count’s approval. Courbet refused 
to make this gesture of submiss'on and gave wide publicity 
to the episode. As a consequence his three entries, The Artists 
Studio, The Funeral at Omans , and The Bathers, were not 
accepted by the jury. With the help of his friend and patron 
Bruyas, Courbet had a pavillion constructed and installed a 
large exhibition of his canvases. In his preface to the cata- 
logue, Courbet set forth his manifesto on realism. 

After a tour of the valley of the Rhine, Courbet returned 
to Omans in 1856 and painted, among other pictures, the 
Young Ladies by the Seine (pl. 35). In the same year he made 
the acquaintance of the critic Castagnary, who had previously 
attacked him but who from this time on became one of his 
most persuasive defenders. When he returned to Montpellier, 
there were enthusiastic receptions for him and other artists who 
had accepted the realist credo. During his stay there, he em- 
barked upon another series of seascapes. Soon afterward he 
painted the Blond Woman Asleep (Nice, Matisse Coll.) and 
Mire Grigoire (Chigaco, Art Inst.). At this point, Courbet 
seemed to indulge the public’s preference for his sea pieces 
and landscapes and rarely painted figures drawn from daily 
life, perhaps because they had received little acclaim in the past. 
During the six months he spent in Frankfort, where he took 
part in spectacular hunts, Courbet painted a aeries of hunting 
scenes and landscapes, of which the most famous are Fighting 
Stags (pl. 36), painted in i860, The Dying Stag (Lons-lc- 
Saunier, Mus. Municipal), and The Stag Drinking (Marseilles, 
Mus. B.A.). The latter was sent with other works to the Be- 
aangon World Exposition, where Courbet was awarded a medal 
“for his pictures which faithfully reproduce places and scenes 
of the Department of the Doubs.” Official recognition was 
beginning. 

Courbet was in Omans during 1859, and in i860 he went 
to Honfieur with Boudin. In the Salon of x86x he exhibited 
The Stag Drinking , Fighting Stags, and other paintings, which 
received only modest recognition; but the criticism was fa- 
vorable, and at the exposition at Antwerp he and Millet had 
great success. In the meantine, encouraged and aided by 
Castagnary, he opened his studio to a group of young men 
who were dissatisfied with the teaching of the Ecole dea 
Beaux-Arts. The first model chosen by Courbet for his stu- 
dents was an ox. 

The refusal by the Salon of 1863 of the notorious Return 
from the Conference, because it was so aggressively anticlerical, 
caused a great scandal. The picture, turned away also by the 
Salon dea Refuses, was acquired by a Catholic who destroyed it. 
“Out of regard for the morals of Peris,” the Awakening , or 
Venus and Psyche (formerly Berlin, Coll. O. Gerstenberg), 
of 1864 was also refused, but it was accepted and exhibited 
in Brussels. This was the first of a aeries of nudes painted 
during these years, of which one of the best known is The 
Woman with a Parrot of x866 (pl. 35). During 1865 he painted 
a series of landscapes of the Omans countryside: The Puits 
Noir (New York, private coll.), The Stream of Be Puits Noir 
(Louvre), The Canal of the Puits Noir (Besanpm, Mue. BJL). 
The Return of the Roebucks (Louvre) and In the Form (London, 
Tate Gall.) were painted during x866. At the Salon of 1865 
he exhibited Proudhon and His Family (Paris, Mus. du Petit- 
Pikas), which was given a lukewarm reception. 
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From 1865 to 1869 Courbet often stayed on the coast of 
Normandy at Etretat and Trouville and, by invitation of the 
Count de Choiseul, at Deauville, the fashionable beach of the 
Second Empire. Here he painted portraits of the ladies of the 
Parisian aristocracy, which earned considerable social success 
for him. During these years he also painted a series of sea- 
scapes, including The Rock (New York, Brooklyn Mus.), De- 
parture for Fishing (Paris, H. Leroux Coll.), Calm Sea (New 
York, Met. Mus.) and Stormy Sea (Louvre) of 1869, sev- 
eral versions of Cliffs at Etretat (Ottawa, Nat. Gall.; Louvre), 
and another hunting scene, The Kill (Besan9on, Mus. B.A.). 
At the Paris World Exposition of 1865, Courbet exhibited more 
than a hundred paintings in a pavilion at the Rond Point du 
Pont de l’Alma, but he had little success with the public. How- 
ever, in 1869 another exhibition of his work was notably 
successful in Munich, where Courbet spent a brief time and 
painted The Lady of Munich . 

In June, 1870, Courbet, aa a republican who opposed the 
Empire and a follower of the social theories of his friend Prou- 
dhon, revised the Cross of the Legion of Honor, as had Dau- 
mier. Auer the disaster of Sedan, the Empire of Napoleon III 
fell on Sept 2, 1870, the Republic was proclaimed, and a na- 
tional defense government was established. On Apr. 12, 1871, 
the Commune of Paris ordered the demolition of the column 
in the Place Venddme. In September of the preceding year, 
a commission presided over by Courbet had merely proposed, 
it would seem, to dismantle and transfer the column to the 
Invalides. Courbet, involved in the blame for provoking the 
destruction of the monument, was arrested on June 7, 1871, 
and condemned to six months in prison. His mother had died 
during this time. Freed from prison, he was affronted by the 
refusal of Jean Louis EmeBt Meissonnier to allow his partici- 
pation in the Salon of 1872. In 1873 the government of Mac- 
Mahon, then president of the Republic, debated the reconstruc- 
tion of the Venddme column, reopened the trial, and sub- 
sequently charged Courbet with the expense: 3231091 francs, 
68 centimes. Courbet was forced to flee and took refuge in 
Switzerland, where at La Tour de Peilz near Vevey, together 
with some students, he lived the last melancholy years of this 
life. He was loved by the people of the region, who called him 
affectionately “le pfcre Courbet.” In 1877, just when he could 
have returned to France — following the forced sale of his 
property and paintings in Paris — he died. 

During his last years he painted a series of still lifes of 
fruit and flowers; many of these were done in the prison of 
Sainte-Pdlagie in Paris, where his sister brought him the models. 
Various portraits, numerous land- and seascapes, and several 
views of the Castle of Chillon on Lake Geneva date from this 
period. He also did some sculpture, among which are a relief 
in plaster, The Lady of the Seagull ; a statue for the fountain at 
Ornana, The Chabot Fisherman (Morteau, France, Coll. P. 
Chopard); and Helvetia for the fountain of I*a Tour de Peilz. 

An analysis of the development of the art of Courbet must 
take into account what the artist wrote about himself. “From 
the age of ten I have fought the battle of the spirit,” he wrote 
his parents in 1848. He struck at the very heart of artistic 
and educational theory in France when, in 1837, at the age 
of eighteen, he organized his schoolmates at Beaan9on in op- 
position to the authorities with the following program: “1. Do 
not go to confession. 2. Put obstacles in the way of study. 
3- Compose music; write verses, novels, and love letters to die 
girls of the Sacrd-Coeur. 4. Try to find food. 5. Organize 
gymnastics and nocturnal fights. 6. Play tricks onthemonitoia.” 
(From a note written in 1871.) “I would have willingly studied 
French and foreign languages,” continued Courbet, “history, 
geography, the liberal arts, and mechanics; but no! Onemuat 
learn Greek, T^tin, and ma thematic s in order to become a 
soldier, a profession which horrifies me.” 

From this and statements, it is easy to imagine 

• Courbet rebellious and romantic, hostile to the clas s ic i sm 
of Ingres that dominated the artistic life of France and Eu- 
rope. However, in his y ou th Courbet also s h i e d away from 
the reoManactsm of Delacroix. Courbet wrote of htm s df in 
1866 ifatt he forgot the idee* and die twining he had acquired 


in his adolescence in order to follow the s ocialist s of all factions 
in 1840. When he arrived in Paria, he was a follower of Fourier; 
then he joined with the students of Cabet and Pierre Leiwux 
but continued at the same time to paint and to study philosophy. 
He studied French and German philosophers and was far 
ten years, along with the editors of the Reforms and the N atkmed 
an active participant in the revolution until 2848. Tins interest 
in social and philosophic problems casts a special light on the 
so-called “romanticism” of Courbet and renders it somewhat 
less problematic. When he wrote in a letter of 1849 to M. and 
Mme Wey, describing The Stone Breakers , “Art should be 
put on a lower level: my contemporaries for fur too long have 
produced idealized art, drawn from casts or prints,” his atti- 
tude henceforth became wholly conscious and foreign to the 
traditional romantic positions. 

Although it was not until 2855 that Courbet completely 
and explicitly enunciated his principles in the catalogue of 
his one-man show in the Pavilion du Rfalisme, in the letters 
to the Weys his arguments against art by rote had already 
exalted the observation of the “true” and had therefore defined 
the bases of realism. When his After Dinner at Omans was 
shown at the Salon of 1849, the remarks of Delacroix and Ingres, 
then the two most important artists of France, served to define 
Courbet's position. Standing before the picture, Delacroix 
exclaimed that here was a strong and unusual personality who 
borrowed nothing from anyone, “an innovator and a revolu- 
tionary who has suddenly burst forth.” Only the new element 
in Courbet's “individualism” (romanticism) escaped Delacroix 
— the attempt to invest his personal genius with a more popu- 
lar character and purpose. Ingres, more rigid and precise, 
acknowledged the surprising natural talent and the firm model- 
ing evident in Courbet's work but declared that “art abso- 
lutely escapes him” and that “this young man is only an eye”; 
but the ideas behind the “eye” escaped Ingres. This was pre- 
cisely what Cdzanne was to say of Monet; nevertheless, despite 
its derogatory intent, this opinion does not contradict what 
Courbet stated in 2855 about what he was and wished to be. 

In a letter of Courber to Francis Wey in 2850 one reads: 
“In our overcivilized society, I must lead the life of a savage; 
I must even keep myself free from governments. My sympathy 
is with the people; I must turn to them directly, learn from 
them and derive my life from them. It is for this that I em- 
barked upon the grand independent life of the bohemian.” 
The reasons for Courbet’s bohemianism were therefore quite 
different from those of the traditional romantic bohemian, 
and if they escaped the romantic Delacroix, they were bound 
to be rejected by Ingres and all those who shared his classicist 
point of view (Charles Perrier, Jules and Edmond de Gon- 
court). Some years later, apropos of The Bathers of 2853, the 
same Delacroix used words similar to those of Ingres to inveigh 
against the “miserable realist” who attempts to present him 
with “the crude reality of objects,” that is, with exactly the 
reality he wishes to escape “by taking refuge in the sphere of 
artistic creation.” It is true that for Courbet realism was a 
“human conclusion which awakened the very forces of man 
against paganism, Greco-Roman art, the Renaissance, Cathol- 
icism, and the gods and demigods, in short, against tbs conven- 
tional ideal” (autobiographical note, 1866). in qfbsr wards, 
the realism of Courbet was a sort of realism par excellence, 
an independent [attitude which had indeed some pseoadmas 
in the past but which now, for die first thus, appeared laden 
with significance and a conscious sense of h is tor y in be anti- 
classical and antiromantic approach. The statements of dm 
artists do not seem to support the thesis that Courbet was es- 
sentially a romantic (De Chirico, 1925; L. Venturi, 29471 Hau- 
ser, 2951); they support instead die thesis of a revolutionary 
Courbet whose esthetic positions are expltjishlr ody by die 
reawakening of the proletariat and of its dess coft sc i o um ae s 
(Aragon, 295a); or that of a materialistic and, even If he ware 
unaware of it, a dialectical Courbet (Aigan, 1934). 

The verbal testimony of the artist must entar into tbs ap- 
praisal of his training as an flutist. Contiary so what it aattred 
to Delacroix, the painting of Co urb e t did ant “endienty hwjflfc 
forth,” «« did it spring, aa it seemed to Ingres, afMWMl 
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observation of reality. “I continued/' said the artist of him- 
•elf, “the direction of Gros and Gfricault," seeking in all the 
great traditions of Europe “the various ways of painting/' 
in order to produce works “equal to the best pieces in our 
museums/' (The word “museum" implies for Courbet pre- 
cisely what it was to imply for Cfzanne in his statement about 
impressionism.) Courbet's study of the past explains how it 
it possible to see in his canvases the reflection of the greatest 
names in art from Michelangelo to Poussin, from Correggio 
to Corot, from Titian to Rembrandt; it is precisely his knowl- 
edge of old masters that confers an imposing classic accent 
upon Courbet’s so-called “realism." By filtering the present 
through the sober light of tradition, Courbet reversed the 
conventional order: the present no longer did homage to the 
past; it was the past that conferred dignity on the present. 

Unable to appreciate the revolutionary nature of this approach, 
Baudelaire carried on an indirect and covert struggle against 
Courbet's positions but never dared to attack him personally, 
as recent studies have made clear (Aragon, 1952). Baudelaire 
was a guest of Courbet in 1848, as well as the object of his admi- 
ration. Courbet painted a portrait of the poet before 1849 
and depicted him as the incarnation of Poetry in The Artist's 
Studio of 1855. Nevertheless, in his numerous critical reviews 
Baudelaire mentioned Courbet only once in 1855 and labeled 
him as “sectarian" and exclusive in his adoration of “exterior, 
positive, and immediate nature," as Ingres had appeared to 
be narrowly sectarian in his adoration “of the Raphaelesque 
idea of beauty." Surely these words did not altogether dis- 
please Courbet, but they missed the target, inasmuch as they 
did not take into account how much his realism had been af- 
fected by the work of other artists — as evidenced by the “pas- 
tiches" he had included in his exhibition of 1855. 

If in 1849 the position of Courbet was fully defined, in the 
works that preceded this date the romantic component had 
been very strong. In some splendid self-portraits, the artist 
seemed almost to meditate, to analyze himself to the very 
depths of his soul: Courbet with a Block Dog( 184a), The Wounded 
Man (1844, Louvre), Man with a Pipe (1847). Courbet himself 
called his portraits “an autobiography told in images," a visual 
description of his states of mind. The painting of 1842 is the 
portrait of a man “steeped in the ideal and in the absolute 
love in the manner of Goethe, George Sand, etc."; that of 
1844 is the portrait of a man with the death rattle in his throat; 
and that of 2847 is the portrait of “a fanatic, an ascetic, a man 
deluded by the futilities that served as his education." The 
romantic touch in these sentimental transpositions is more than 
evident. Although Delacroix may be largely present in the 
very texture of the paint, however, the density of the color 
masses, the depth of the shadows, and the compactness of the 
modeling are descended from the past; in fact, The Wounded 
Man and Man with a Pipe hark back to the sensuous painting 
of the 17th century. The Man with the Leather Belt (1849; 
PL. 37), intense as a Rembrandt, is composed like a Venetian 
painting of the 16th century. The Hammock (1844, Winter- 
thur, Switzerland, O. Reinhart Coll.) is richly lyrical, and yet 
it displays die firmness, precision, and strength of a Poussin. 

In Grope Harvest at Oman*, The Stom/h Breakers, The 
Funeral at Omani, and After Dinner at Omans, Courbet throws 
off all residue of traditional romanticism. Th**, .Funeral was 
conceived like the Dutch 17th-century compositions in which 
each figure was a portrait from life. Because of its huge size, 
Coprbet could not stand bade from the picture to see the over- 
al&efiect. Although a fierce opponent of peintures d'kistoire, 
he made the humblest people of his village die heroes of a true 
picture of history (De Micheli and Treccani, 2954). In this 
canvas he gave proof of his full power and wanted to be judged 
by the same standards that were applied to the old masters 

The Stone Breakers (fl. 36) and The Funeral gave rise to 
heated difoussions of Courbet’s attitude toward society. Accord- 
ing to Champfleury, both pictures could have been painted 
without his having de m oc r a tic leanings; Proudhon was of die 
opposite opinion. Csalegwry felt that The Funeral had no 
social significance but that The Stems Breakers could not have 


been conceived without democratic sympathies. While denying 
its other implications, Proudhon noted the mythical and re- 
ligious character of The Stone Breakers: “Courbet did not set 
up contrasts as Victor Hugo would have done. He preferred 
the great bare road with its monotonous solitude. Some peasants 
saw the picture by chance, and do you know where they would 
have wanted to put it? On the main altar of their church. 
The Stone Breakers is a parable of the Gospel; it is a moral 
gesture." These remarks of Proudhon's imply that he felt 
that Courbet’s “socialism" was limited to a sympathy for the 
people (Aragon, 1952); they also imply that artistically the 
picture fell short of Courbet’s exalted ideas, because it did not 
go beyond a pietistic glorification of the physical fatigue of the 
two workmen. 

However, the fret remains that in his letters Courbet wrote 
of his feelings about social rebellion only apropos of The 
Stone Breakers . But this does not necessarily mean that the 
antiromantic and antidassical attitude implicit in The Funeral 
was not motivated by the same ideological and moral stand 
which tends to consider humble people as the true protagonists 
of history. The point here is that the figures are not mere 
instruments of labor; they are living people. While posing 
for the painter, they address themselves also to the beholder. 
In Courbet’s desire to exalt the humble, there was implicit — 
more or less consciously — a class discrimination, an anti- 
aristocratic bias; and his art developed increasingly in this 
direction. When in his wrath Napoleon III hit The Bathers 
with his riding crop so hard that he might have slashed the 
canvas, he was giving vent not only to his contempt for the 
picture as art but also to his class instinct. The Empress Eugfnie, 
on the other hand, confined herself to inquiring whether the 
nude women were Percherons; and Prosper Mdrimfe announced 
that human flesh had never been painted more realistically 
but that, after all, Parisians were not New Zealand cannibals. 
These three reactions arose from the notion that The Bathers 
was purely an expression of visual reality or of unseemly car- 
nality, whereas the Michelangelesque poses of the two figures 
prove Courbet’s assimilation of the classical tradition and his 
epic exaltation of the physical. The Sleeping Spinner (pl. 34) 
and The Wrestlers were also exhibited in Courbet’s pavilion. 
While The Sleeping Spinner made evident the contrast between 
the sleep of a peasant woman and the sleep of the Furies or 
the hermaphrodites in the myths of classical art, The Wrestlers 
was a modem version of the classical ideal of physical vigor. 
Such works, however, only increased the feeling against Courbet 
and gave fuel to the hatred which was to explode in 1871 on 
the question of the Vendfime column and which was apparent 
in the insults and invective of Alexandre Dumas fils and 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

The Women Sifting Gram (2854, Nantes, Mus. B.A.) is the 
culmination of Courbet’s poetry of the peasant. The dreamy 
abandon of the woman who takes chaff from the pan in h er 
lap, the ancient and almost ritual gesture of the woman who 
sieves, and the warm, soft atmosphere were never again to 
appear in the art of Courbet. In the same year the painting 
The Meeting (fionjour, Monsieur Courbet/) proves that Courbet 
was definitely aware of his place as an artist. From this time 
on, %e never agHh portrayed himself as thoughtful or sad, in 
despair or in love; he now saw himself as secure and free. In 
this encounter with his patron Bruyas he is a man face to face 
with another man, and their cordial expressions are indicative 
of their mutual respect. Courbet painted himself (and wrote 
of himself) as “a man confirmed in his principles." The picture 
was immediately judged “pretentious"; and it has been observed 
that in it the palette is lighter than in all previous paintings 
and is somewhat off key in its harmonies (L. Venturi, 2947), 
Nevertheless, it is the manifesto not so much of Courbet's 
narcissism as of his pride and the consciousness of findfag him- 
self finally at the center of the artistic life of France. 

The Artist's Studio (fl, 38) of 285s is the apotheosis of his 
ideas, his life, and his world. At the left of this enormous canvas 
he portrayed a group of figures intended mostly to represent 
the class that lives on the margin of society, and on the right 
Is a group of figures inte n ded to r epresent Love, Philosophy, 




and Literature, among whom appear Bouchon, Champfleury, 
Proudhon, Bruyaa, Promayet, and Baudelaire. At the center is 
the painter at work on a landscape while a nude model (Truth) 
looks on. As toon as Delacroix saw this painting, he pronounced 
it a masterpiece and praised its composition and feeling of 
atmosphere. He found only one fault — that the sky of the 
landscape on the easel looked like a real sky. “They [the jury 
of the Exposition] have refused,' 1 he concluded, “one of the 
most remarisable works of our times." For L. Venturi the 
painting derives its high quality from its virtuoso execution 
and from a certain air of detachment from immediate reality 
(the portraits were executed from memory and the nude from 
a photograph). In this same year (1855), Courbet declared his 
determination to “represent the manners, the ideas, the character 
of my time as I perceive them; to be not only a painter, but 
a man — in a word, to create a living art." It is at this moment 
that “realism" came into the open as the art of the avant-garde. 

Nevertheless, soon after defining his aims, Courbet seemed 
in a certain sense to abandon them. After 1855, in fact, the 
art of Courbet changed radically; but the difference did not 
he in his approach or technique. In constructing his pictures, 
he always started more or less directly from reality and, above 
all, clung to the values of light and shadow. The paint texture 
is thick and tight and emanates from a broad, assured play 
of the brush and the palette knife. The real change lay in the 
subject matter, because Courbet henceforth addressed his at- 
tention to new and different facets of the surrounding world. 
Materialism evolved into naturalism in hiB sensuous exaltation 
of the female nude and his rendering of the untamed aspects 
of nature. The energy and vitality of his touch (L. Venturi, 
2947) were put at the service of the myth of energy: the struggle 
of the stag, the dashing of torrents, the hunt in the forest, 
the roaring wave of the sea, the powerful reefs and cliffs that 
riBe on the horizon. The physical tangibility of bodies be- 
came sensuality in The Awakening (1864) and The Woman with 
a Parrot { 1866; pl. 35) — exaggerated in its eroticism and, accord- 
ing to Venturi, “one of the most frightful absurdities Courbet 
ever committed." The public was no longer so hostile as it 
had been, and Courbet appeared paste and reactionary com- 
pared with the new rising stars. (Manet, for mstance, opened 
a one-man show in 1867 near the great exhibition of Courbet 
at the Rond Point du Pont de l'Alma.) Zola declared that 
Courbet had “gone over to the enemy,” and Champfleury 
spoke of “decadence." It is in this last phase that it is more 
appropriate to speak of Courbet's “naturalism" (L. Venturi, 
1947; Hauser, 1951) rather than of his realism. By this time 
the tenets of realism could be considered with a certain detach- 
ment, and Champfleury could write: “Realism is as old as the 
world . . . but the critics by perpetually using the word obliged 
us to use it. . . . Unfortunately, I have too much sincerity and 
good frith to remain attached to a word. Courbet instead, 

I believe, was at the same time more shrewd and more ingenuous 
when he talked of it." , . 

After 1855 Courbet continued to expand upon his artistic 
position. In 1861 he opened his famous school of painting; its 
avowed program and hh own temperament were only appar- 
ently contradictory, because Courbet actually felt that each 
student should teach himself and that he should have absolute 
freedom. By this gesture Courbet aimed at demolishing all 
schools because he had always opposed “authoritarian direction," 
the academies, ■***! official art. Always a nt ia c ad e mic and rev- 
olutionary, he wrote in 1868 to Cast agn ai y “Without the 
revolution of February [1848], perhaps my painting would 
never have been seen." Such a statement, as well as his par- 
ticipation in tV Paris Commune, confirms his unswerving be- 
lief in revolutionary principles. While his uncompr omisin g 
artistic individualism, antiofficial and antiacademic, mi g ht seem 
romantic, it fotmed the link between Courbet and thenew 
generation of artists in France and elsewhere. The embattled 
Principles of Courbefs school of 1861 were not partuailariy 
useful to Alfbnae Legrot, Annand Gautier, an d Caro lus Duran, 

(Manta, 1878); but they were invaluable for Manet, Dega s, and 
Monet, because they were spared the necessity of repeating 


these same pronouncements. The ideal of absolute liberty in 
the arts became the beacon of their individual activity and that 
of the impressionist group. Courbet also had a wide i nfl u enc e 
on progressive artists outside France. Although their produ ct io n 
now appears insignificant, Courbet had an effect on the Itidfcm 
veristi, who also read Proudhon's Du prindpa da Part, More 
directly, he influenced the German Wilhelm Leibl and the 
Hungarian Mihaly Munkacsy, patriot and conspirator as well 
as realist painter. Notwithstanding the change of subjects and 
the seeming contradiction between his new theme and his old 
revolutionary ideas, Courbet's painting remained grand and 
powerful to the end. While The Woman with a Parrot seems 
in bad taste, the sensuouaness of The Sleepers (1866; Peris, 
Mus. du Petit-Palais) goes beyond transient pleasure and appears 
rather as a force of nature, not unlike the waves in the Stormy 
Sea of 1869 and the later views of the Castle of Ghilkm. Cour- 
bet's deliberate manner of building compositions in terms of 
volumes that exalt “thickness" rather than refinement, “ den- 
sity" rather than lightness (Lemonnier, 1878) — while main- 
taining at the' same time an absolute visual, luminous, and 
chromatic distinctness of forms — prepared the way for Monet 
(Roger-Marx, 1947) and was never to undergo any extensive 
modification. Courbet's way of constructing images ex pressed 
his sense of exaltation before the spectacle of the human body 
and the forces of nature, omnipresent and arresting in their 
material consistency, weight, movement, and agitation. Whether 
his oeuvre be interpreted as proof of an aversion to every 
established myth — that is, of a faith in the concrete so absolute 
as to set aside every preconception (Argan, 1954) — or whether 
it be accepted merely as the rendering of well-defined and 
clear mental images (Castelfranco, 2954), it is certain that 
Courbet, in spite of momentary vacillations, never repudiated 
his faith in the palpable existence of material things and in the 
possibility of grasping their meaning and worth. 
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his ton, Charles Antoine (1694-1762); and his half-brother, 
Nott Nicolas (1690-1734). Notl Coypel, who was Director 
of the French Academy at Rome and later Director of the 
Royal Academy, is best known for his huge decorative com- 
positions, notably the ceiling of the Salle des Gardes de la 
Reine (1679-81) at Versailles and his fresco, the Assumption 
( x 7 ° 5 )» D6me des Invalides, Paris. Antoine, trained by his 
father in Rome and already known through some important 
religious paintings, entered the Academy at the age of twenty. 
Supported by the royal family, in rapid succession he became 
Director of the Royal Collections (17x0), Director of the Royal 
Academy (17x4), First Painter (1715), and a member of the 
nobility (17x7). Unlike his father, who was influenced by 
Poussin, Antoine favored the style of Rubens and the doctrines 
of his friend De Piles. His indebtedness to Rubens is evident, 
in paintings done for the Due d*Orl 4 ans in the Palais Royal 
(1702-04), Death of Dido and Aeneas and Anchises (Mont- 
pellier, Mus. Fabre); but in his Cupid and Psyche (Fontaine- 
bleau), from a series executed for the Dauphin at Meudon about 
1700, an early rococo lightness appears. Antoine's most im- 
portant decorative work is the ceiling of the chapel of Versailles 
(1708), for which he turned to Italian baroque models. With 
Jouvenet and Lafosae he was a leading practitioner of the baroque 
style which triumphed in France at the end of the 17th century. 

Charles was less significant as a painter than his father or 
grandfather. Although he also became Director of the Academy 
and later First Painter to the King, he was most influential as 
an administrator, teacher, and critic. Nicolas, least successful 
of the family, painted mythological and allegorical scenes some- 
what in the manner of Boucher, but was little favored by 
official patronage. (See french art and V, pl. 414). 

Writings. C. A. Coypel. Discourt but Is peinture, Paris. 175s. 


and contours, and its deep shadows (II, pl. 178). Earlier busts 
portraying Lebrun (1676) and Colbert (1677) are conservative; 
later ones of Louis XIV (x68os) and Cond6 (x688) are less 
restrained. With the approach of the x8th century, his por- 
traits often become more intimate and informal (Matthew Prior , 
1700, Westminster Abbey; Self-portrait, ca. 1702, Louvre). In 
monumental sculpture he also took increasing liberties with 
academic doctrine, as in the gayer and more naturalistic garden 
marbles, Fame and Mercury on winged horses (1700-02, Place 
de la Concorde), with their open, buoyant masses and finely 
scaled detail elaborately undercut and often apparently fluttering. 
These rococo symptoms are further enhanced in the smiliiig 
Duchesse de Bourgogne (1710, Louvre), a playful travesty of the 
Diana of Versailles, who trips along lightly with rippling drapery, 
loosened tresses, and billowing scarf. Other mqjor works among 
some two hundred: Dordogne, Caromte (bronze, 1685, Ver- 
sailles); tombs — Colbert (1685, Paris, St. Euatache), Harcourt 
(1711, Asn&re-Bur-Oise); Louis XIV (bronze, 1689, Paris, Mus. 
Camavalet); Virtues (1691, Hdtel des Invalides); Equestrian 
Louis XIV (1687, Rennes; destroyed). His tradition was de- 
veloped by his nephews, the Coustous; but truly rococo 
sculpture, although conceived about 17x8 in the paintings of 
Watteau, was not realized until the late 1730s, by Bouchardon 
and Pigalle. 
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GOYSEVOX, Antoine. Prolific French sculptor (b. Lyon, 
Sept. 29, 1640; d. Peris, Oct. xo, 1720) whose works demon- 
strate the interplay of strains of c lassi c is m , baroque, and rococo 
that characterized French art of about 1665-1715. Coyaevox 
came to Paris in 1657; he trained at the Academy and under 
Lerambert, but never in Italy. A Madonna in Lyon (1676, 
St. Nizier) exemplifies his genial and moderate baroque style. 
By 1679 he was active at Versailles, where Colbert's closely 
supervised corps of sculptors was manufacturing a vast array 
of garden statuary in strict conformity with the authoritarian 
clas sici s m of the painter Lebrun. Often Coyaevox was re- 
quired to imitate antique models (Nymph with Shell , 1683; 
Kneeling Venus, x686; both Louvre) or to copy Lebrun’s designs, 
as in the pompous and pedestrian Prance Triumphant (1683, Ver- 
sailles). After Colbert’s death (1683); these classicist restraints 
were gradually relaxed, and the taste of Louis XIV inclined 
slowly toward the more florid baroque that the Academy had 
held in check. Nevertheless, Coyaevox' splendid Tomb of 


CRANACH, Lucas the Elder. Painter and engraver, bom 
at Kronach in northern Franconia in 1472 (document of M. 
Gunderam, 1556, published in a German version by Schuchardt, 
1 , 1851-71, pp. 17, 185 ff.; Latin original, MttHer, 1912, p. 27 ff.). 
His name is said to derive from that of his native town; the 
family names Sunder and Mttlier, which occur in art-historical 
literature, have not been conclusively verified (FriedUnder and 
Rosenberg, 1932). Cranach learned the engraver’s art in the 
shop of his father Hans, where he seems to have worked, with 
some interruptions, until 1498 (Stradc, 1925, p* 234 ff.). His 
stay in Vienna, roughly from 1500 until xgog, is d o cument ed 
by several commissions that he executed for Johannas Cuepinian 
and Stephan Reuss of the University of Vienna. Christoph 
Scheurl’s panegyric ode of 1509 (Schuchardt, I, 1851-71, p. 29) 
also indicates that he was in Austria before Frederick II (Freder- 
ick the Wise), Elector of Saxony, had appointed him his court 
painter at Wittenbexg (1505). In 1508 Frederick the Wise 
granted him a coat of arms, which could be passed on to his 
descendants; it showed a winged serpent, crowned and bearing 
a ring in its mouth. Cranach had previously used this as his 
mark on his woodcuts (the text of the letters patent was published 
by Wameoke, 1879; the coat of aims is reproduced in Giesecke, 
1955). In 1509 Cranach was sent by the Elector to the Nether- 
lands, where ihe attended the solexnnities in honor of Emperor 


Maaarm (1689-93, Louvre) — although its scheme is con- 
sciously nationalist and the cardinal’s intense^ gesture and 
mobile draperies are baroque — retains da^^^^egiances, 
especially in the superb group of bronze VirifEpnich look 
Wm figures from a drama by Racine. WateHgPptte lavish 
new Versailles interiors of the architect Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart liberated the latent talents of C oyae vox, and the monu- 
mental Glory qf Louis XIV (1683-65; V, pl. 408), conceived 
aa an integral part of Mansart’s Salon de la Guerre, is an early 
manifestation of his spirited mature style. With draperies 
flying, the lively image of the ruler is exectxted in an ingenktas, 
unconventional diagonal alignment to the picture plannTi and 
seems about to leap forth from its confines. The famous Jirtrait 
butts of Coyaevox pres en t a characteristically c n t er prgfeg rec- 
onciliation of academic dassicnm and Bcminian bappque, with 


Maximilian #nd painted a portrait (now lost) of the heir to 
the throne, the fixture Charles V, then eight yean old (Gun- 
deram, 1556). 

Until 1550, Cranach lived almost uninterruptedly at Witten- 
bofe. where every other year he held the office of councilor 
jjpMer, 1821) from 15x9-20 on, and that of burgomaster 
, team about 1537-38 to 1543-44, at which date he declined 
further service as burgomaster (Schuchardt, I, 1851-71, p. 19). 
It is likdy that he accompanied the Elector to the Third Im- 
perial Diet at Nuremberg (Rosenberg, 1932) and perhaps also 
sought refuge there during the plague of 1539 (Haxnpe, Nttm- 
berger RatserlBsse, I, 2443, 2507). In 1547 the elector John 
Frederick I, defeated and taken prisoner by the emperor 
Charles V at is© battle of MUhlbeig, summoned Us court 
painter to join him at Augsburg (Heerwagen, 1903); however* 
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At Augsburg, despite his advanced age, Cranach worked a 
great deal, and probably without assistants. In 155a he followed 
John Frederick I to Weimar, where he died in 1553 (MttUer, 
19x2). His various activities at the court of Saxony are docu- 
mented almost year by year; moreover, he executed works 
commissioned by other princes, such as Duke Albrecht of 
Prussia, Cardinal Albert of Brandenburg, and Charles V. 

At Wittenberg, as he had previously been in Vienna, Cranach 
was in contact with the academic world. He became a particu- 
larly close friend of Martin Luther, who in 1508 had been 
appointed court preacher at Wittenberg and who in 15x2 was 
given the chair of theology at the local university. Luther’s 
letters to Cranach, which disclose that the reformer took a 
lively interest in the painter’s family life, are of great interest 
(see the Weimar edition of Luther’s works, 1948, Tischreden, 
4, 4787, and Briefo, II, 395). So far, however, it is not 
clear to what extent Luther’s doctrine influenced Cranach's 
iconography (see particularly Heydenreich, 1939). The only 
known instance of direct participation on the part of a Refor- 
mation leader in any of Cranach’s artistic activity is found in a 
letter Me.unchthon wrote to Stigel in 1544, from which we 
learn that Melanchthon had sent Cranach models (“praefor- 
matas imagines”) for his illustrations of the Bible (Schuchardt, 
I, 1851-71, p. 8x). Actually, numerous illustrations for the 
works of Reformation writers were executed in Cranach’s 
workshop from 1521 on (see Borsch, VII, 1803-21, pp. 37-48; 
Schuchardt, II, 1851-71, nos. 103-06, 135-48). Luther him- 
self, however, disapproved of the coarseness of these illustra- 
tions, as can be seen from one of his letters in which he de- 
nounced those that were used for one of his pamphlets against 
the papacy (1545)- 

Cranach contributed to the propagation of Protestantism 
by means other than his artistic work; having been granted, 
with Christian Ddring, a printer’s patent by the elector John 
Frederick I, he also contributed to the Protestant cause by 
publishing and selling Luther’s writings and his translation 
of the New Testament (Schuchardt, III, 1851-71, p. 71). Tax 
assessments of 1528 (Scheidig, 1953, Doc. 45) indicate that 
Cranach was regarded as one of the wealthiest inhabitants 
of Wittenberg. His wife, Barbara Brenghier of Gotha, bore 
him three daughters and two sons, Hans and Lucas, both of 
whom became painters. It is not known when Hans was bom; 
he died in Bologna in 1537 during a study tour he had under- 
taken on hiB father's advice. In an elegy by J. Stigel (Schuchardt, 
I, 1851-71, p. 96 ff.), Hans is praised as a highly gifted painter; 
however, his works are indistinguishable from the numerous 
products of his father's workshop. We can safely attribute to 
him a book of drawings (Hanover, Kestner-Mus.) and two 
paintings bearing his signature — a portrait of an unknown 
man of 1534 (formerly Burg Flechtingen near Magdeburg) 
«nd Hercules and Omphale (Lugano, Von Thyssen Coll.). 

The elder Cranach’s true successor, and nqt merely in the 
office of court painter, was his younger son Lucas, later called 
Lucas Cranach the Younger, who was bom at Wittenberg in 
1515 and died there in 1586. He is at his best in his portraits. 
We may mention especially his portrait of the elector Joachim II 
of Brandenburg, of 1571 (Berlin, Staat. Mue.); a study for 
it is in Dresden (Gemildegalerie). There is also an important 
group of portrait studies in the Musfe des Beaux- Arts, Reims, 
some qf which are still attributed to Cranach the Elder. Lucas 
the Younger seems inferior in his religious paintings, among 
'which we may mention the altarpieces in the Stadtkirche 
at Wittenberg, in the Wolfgangakirche at Schneeberg, and 
particularly those in the Schlosakirche at Dessau. 

As yet, nothing ha* been learned about the works Cranach 
did in his youth or about those of his father Hans, who gave 
him his first les son s in art. The earliest wor ks that can be 
attributed to all seem to have been executed in Vienna, 

or at least in Austrian territory, between 1500 and 1504. His 
travels prior to 1500 are only a matter of conjecture, but it 
J^ms natural to suppose that on his way from Kronach to 
Vienna he stopped at the artistic centers of Ntimbetg, Regens- 
burg, and Faaaau. Hus is supported by some stylistic echoes 

Dflrer, Jan Polack, Michael Packer, and Marx Reichlich 


present in the works of his so-called "Vienna group.” In x Jfo 
Cranach eras beyond a doubt in Vienna, where he was dace to 
the university scholars, as is attested by the portraits he printe d 
in that period. A panel showing the Crucifixion that d ate s 
from about 1500 (Vienna, Schottenstift) was probably executed 
in Vienna. This small painting is remarkable for ha dr amati c 
composition and intense, expressive figures. The realistic 
portrayal of the group crowding around Mary and the ferocio u s 
Oriented horsemen is reminiscent of Jan Polack, and the thick 
brush strokes and the vivid colors recall Marx Reichlich; but 
there is no evidence of a direct influence from these two painters. 
In this early work Cranach is already an independent artist of 
strongly individual character. In die magnificent lan d sca p e 
included in this Crucifixion scene, Cranach anticipates Alt- 
dorfer and the other masters of the so-called “ Danube school” 
and asserts himself as a distinctive and most remarkable person- 
ality. Two charcoal drawings showing the two thieves on their 
crosses (Berlin, Stsat. Mus., Kupfentichkabinett) were prob- 
ably preliminary studies for this Crucifixion. The outlines 
are forcefully delineated, and the tint of the paper and the 
white highlights produce an effect of space and plasticity. 
Related in manner is a pen drawing of a Foolish Virgin (NUm- 
berg, Ger. Nat.-Mus.), a dark gray wash with white highlights. 
The gnarled, knobby forms recalling roots and other plant 
imagery are characteristic of Cranach’s style in this period; 
here they are notably evident in the cloak. Cloeely related to 
the foregoing works are the drawings of the Vienna Filocahss 
(Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 34x6) attrib- 
uted to Cranach by Winkler, with some reservations (Jftft- 
PreussKSamml, LVII, 1936). It is certain that Johannes Fuchs- 
magen, who commissioned this work, belonged to die group 
of Vienna scholars with whom Cranach was in close contact. 
A drawing of a pair of lovers in a wooded landscape (Berlin, 
Staat. Mus., Kupfentichkabinett) is also attributed to Cranach 
on account of its stylistic affinity to the Vienna works. 

Cranach’s earliest woodcuts date from the same period. 
These include two Crucifixions, one of which is dated 1502. 
Some of the motifs are derived from Diirer’s great Passion 
series; however, it is impossible to conceive of a greater contrast 
than that between the agitation of Cranach and the compositional 
clarity of DUrcr. Whereas Dilrer brings together the individual 
details in a clearly organized whole, Cranach seems to fashion 
his work in a more fluid mass that he articulates into dynamic 
groups which collide and press upon each other. Two other 
woodcuts, Christ on the Mount of Olives and a St . Stephen , 
disclose the same features. 

Two small panels, St. Valentine and St. Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata (Vienna, Gemildegalerie der Ak. der bfidenden 
Kiinste) also probably date from about 1502. In the Vienna 
painting, the landscape forms the background against which 
the figures loom rugged and bulky, while in St. Jerome Penitent, 
a small painting dating from 1502 (pl. 42), the wooded land- 
scape is the dominant element. The technique is somew hat 
more fluid here than in the previous works. The colors of the 
landscape are orchestrated in warm tones of green and brown; 
the flesh tones of the saint and the Redee m e r on the Cross, 
as well as die reds of the cardinal’s hat and cloak, are s t ro ng l y 
set off against the background and form a dimmed an depth. 
The St. Jerome was probably commissioned by die Vienna 
historiographer Johannes Cuspinian, m Baldaaa (1922) ialfeno d 
from the feet that the owl and the parrot in the tree at the left 
of this painting also appear as astrological symbols in foe por- 
traits of Cuspinian and his wife, Anna Putsch (pl* 46). In this 
diptych, there appears for the first tone in Gasman por ttrims e 
a landscape background common to the two panels, which 
determines the mood of both. The pain «f l o ve r s and foe 
nude bathers who animate the landscape am evidence of foe 
open-mindedn es s of both the sitter, the Humanist Ctapawn, 
and the young artist. The portraits of Ste ph a n Reuse, foe 
rector of the University of Vienna, and his wife (MB anhatg, 
Ger. Nst.-Mua.; Berlin, Staat.^Mua.) are p a inte d in the earns 
style. This type of portrait later found man y foQowera in the 
Danube school. 

In 1503 Cranach p rin te d another Gm cifiifan (jfwiirh# ifce 
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Pin.), which breaks with the iconographic tradition more res- 
olutely than all his previous works. The Cross of Christ has 
been moved from the center to the right end placed slanting 
into depth; the crosses of the thieves are at the ext rem e left. 
At die center there is the monumental group of Mary and 
John* The harsh gestures of the earlier works have given way 
to more introspective, more spiritual expression. The vast 
landscape at the right, with its very low horizon line, empha- 
sizes the monumentality of the figures, whose foreshortening 
is certainly derived from Mantegna, via Michael Pacher. There 
is no doubt that this Munich Crucifixion is Cranach's most 
grandiose creation. This heroic work was followed, in 2504, by 
the gracefully idyllic Rest on the Flight into Egypt (pl. 41). 
Hie Holy Family is seen resting in a delightful landscape; 
the mood is one of deep, typically German meditativeness. 
The romantic, fiurylike character of the picture is underlined 
by the lively movements of the angel musicians, and the colors 
are brilliant and luminous. 

Another work dating from 1504, The Martyrdom of St. Cath- 
erine (Budapest, Sz6pmilv6szeti* Mfizeum; on loan), is strongly 
dramatic. This painting, which has only recently been identified 
as a Cranach (Fenyfi, 2955), is of great importance in document- 
ing the change in his style after his appointment at Witten- 
berg, for in 2506 he treated the same subject in a s ign ifica n tly 
different manner. At the center of die Budapest painting, the 
lpMudmg St. Catherine is profoundly absorbed in prayer; behind 
her the executioner, in a fantastic costume, is brandishing his 
sword, while supernatural flashes of lightning rend the clouds 
and put die spectators to flight. This painting derives from 
a Dfirer woodcut, but Dfirer's composition is more static and 
lacks the elemental expressive force of Cranach’s painting. 
Motifs from Dfirer's woodcuts, particularly those treating 
apocalyptic scenes, are frequently found in Cranach’s works. 

Cranach's first important work executed at Wittenberg after 
he was appointed court painter by Frederick the Wise is a new 
version of The Martyrdom of St. Catherine; it is dated 2506 
(Dresden, Gemftldegalerie). Most likely, Cranach was asked 
to portray St. Catherine as the patron of the Wittenberg scholars. 
The figures attending the decapitation are portraits from life, 
some of whom can even be identified (Friedlftnder and Rosen- 
berg, 2932, nos. 22-24); In the background we see the fortress 
of Coburg (Vest e Coburg). In comparing the Dresden paint- 
ing with the Budapest one, in addition to the fact that the 
scene has been "modernized," one is struck by the absence 
of unity in the later work. The composition is rigid and adapted 
to the requirements of courtly taste, as can be seen from the 
fashionably costumed young page entering from the left and 
the affected posture of the executioner behind the saint. The 
charm of the picture lies in the details, the refined colors, and 
the realistic treatment of the portraits, costumes, and vege- 
tation. Also new is the artificial light, which emanates from the 
burning wheel and plays on the faces. Wittenbe r g's courtly 
atmosphere seems to have curtailed Cranach’s artistic freedom; 


though less obtrusively, its infiuence^is also felt in the wings of 
the St. Catherine altarpiece (Dresden, Gemftldegalerie; for- 
merly Lfitzschena, Coll. Speck von Stemburg). Here again 
the figures of the female saints are portraits of Wittenb e r g 
ladies in relaxed poses before a landscape that once again 
shows the fortres s of Coburg. 

This change in the artist’s development was less abrupt than 


the comparison bet wee n the Budapest and JMMlden 
might suggest. Actually, his search for a Wcmpl (mula can be 
Mowed in his prints. As early as 2505 we la in his wood- 
cuts a pe r cep ti ble relaxation of the f orms, as well as a greater 
firameas of composition, for instance, m the Adoration of the 
Soa r ed Heart of Jews (Lippmann, 2895). fa subjects requiring 


of planes manifests itself, as in a woodcut showing the archangel 
Michael weighing souls and in the Temptation of St. Anthony , 
both dating from 2506. Similar in composition are St. Chris- 
topher and Verna and Cupid, which are usually described as 
dating from about 2509, although they bear the dite 2506. 
The authenticity of die latter date has been questioned be- 
rceuse both woodouts show the emblem with the serpent, g r a nte d 


the artist as his coat of arms in 2508. However, Cranach must 
have been using this emblem earlier, as stated above. Nor is 
the latter date corroborated by the fact that the St. Christopher 
exists also in prints produced by the chiaroscuro wood-engrav- 
ing process (Jahn, 2955)* Although chiaroscuro prints (which, 
like gold prints, are probably inventions of Cranach) do not 
occur before 2509, the plates may well have been executed 
later from an older woodcut. It is certainly no accident that 
a copy of St. Christopher has come down to us with the date 
cut out (B. of the Clove. Mm ., XVI, 2929): this was obviously 
done in order not to present an old date in the new technique. 

The argument that the woodcut Venus and Cupid, dated 
2506, could not have preceded the painting Venus and Cupid 
of 2509 (Leningrad, Hermitage; Jahn, 2955) is equally uncon- 
vincing. The clearly articulated modeling of the nude belongs 
to an earlier period, as do details such as the animated and 
unfolded drapery and the landscape, which indicate that the 
woodcut was executed contemporaneously with the St. George 
of 2506; the latter derives from Dfirer's St. Eustace of the Paum- 
gartner altarpiece (Munich, Alte Pinakothek). 

The female nude, which Cranach ventured at first to portray 
only in the small format of the woodcut, reappears in life size 
in the Hermitage Venus. In this work the subject only, not 
the style, reveals the influence of the classicizing art of the 
time. The pose is unstable, the limbs lack anatomical correct- 
ness, and the entire figure stands out against the dark back- 
ground as a quivering outline. 

The woodcuts of 2509, especially a series of the Passion, 
often betray the influence of Dfirer. Cranach's most important 
copper engraving, The Penance of St. John Chrysostom (pl. 45), 
is a free transposition of a Dfirer, with an emphasis on the land- 
scape element. 

The number and nature of the commissions given by the 
Elector to his court painter are detailed in the previously men- 
tioned panegyric composed by Christoph Scheurl in 2509. 
In addition to a number of altarpieces, the artist executed a 
large number of secular paintings, including decorations for 
the Elector’s hunting lodges at Coburg, Lochau, and Torgau. 
He frequently accompanied his princely patrons on their hunts 
and sketched indefatigably from nature. In the Kupferstich- 
kabinett at Dresden there is a group of animal studies of boars, 
crows, and magpies executed with great care and accuracy. 

Because of the large number of commissions his workshop 
also received from other princely houses, Cranach was compelled 
to hire many assistants; we know, for instance, that as early as 
1513 he employed ten journeymen for seven weeks for the 
decoration of the castle of Torgau (Scheidig, 2953, Docs. 28, 29). 
His trip to the Netherlands, where he was sent by Frederick 
the Wise in 2508, seems to have had no profound effect on him; 
however, some influence of the Dutch Romanists is noticeable 
in the altarpiece known as the “Sippenaltar,” of 2509 (Frank- 
fort on the Main, Stftdelsches Kunstinstitut). The faces, the 
ladies’ Dutch bonnets, and the clearly separated figures arrayed 
in front of Renaissance buildings are new in Cranach’s work; 
previously he had only introduced interior architecture as a 
structural element of his compositions. Hiis new, firmer 
structure marks the end of a period of uncertainty which is 
best exemplified in hie St. Catherine altarpiece in Dresden. 
The painting with the 24 patron saints, executed two years 
earlier (Torgau, Marienkirche), still suggests no com p ositional 
structure of that kind: the 24 saints form a crowded mass, 
a restless ensemble of strongly characterized frees. 

The so-called “FOrstanaltar" (pl. 39), which must be dated 
about 2510, is distinguished by a particularly rigorous s ymm etry. 
The simple triangular composition of the central panel and 
the stone parapet in the foreground bring to mind Giovanni 
Bellini, whose work Cranach may have known from engravings. 

Cranach also used the motif of the parapet in his first print- 
ing of the Madonna (Breslau, Cathedral). Although some 
features derive from Dfirer's Dresden Madonna (formerly 
Wittenberg, Schlosskirche), the graoefol, intimate atmosphere 
and, above all, the idyllic landscape are Cranach's personal 
in ventions. For many decades the type of die Brealau Ma do nn a 
was reproduced with variations by Cranach and his worinhop* 
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In addition to dm M a donn a, other subject! ****** out of die 
workshop in many variations on the prototype created by the 
artist. Certain t h e m es, reflecting the freedom-loving op en 
spirit of the R en a iss a n ce, were most popular; among the Chris- 
tian themes, too, those which provided an occasion for por- 
traying nudes were preferred. For example, there are many 
versions of Adam and Eve on a black ground (Munich, Alte 
Pinikothek; Florence, Uffizi), on a background with foliage 
(formerly LQtzschcna, Coll. Speck von Stemburg; Berlin, 
Staat. Mus.), or surrounded by the animals of paradise (Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Cook Coll.). Even more frequent is the individual 
female nude portrayed as Venus (pl. 44), Diana, or a nymph. 
These figures are set off in delicate outlines against the back- 
ground, which is for the most part uniformly dark. Because 
of their cool colors, their sensuality is unobtrusive; yet these 
small masterpieces are undeniably erode in the realistic features, 
in the veils that conceal nothing, and in the splendid jewels 
shimmering against a background of luminous flesh. Not 
infrequently the figures portray Wittenberg ladies; even sub- 
jects such as Bathsheba at the Bath (the finest example is in 
Berlin; pl. to) served as occasions for portraying a court lady 
in a sumptuous costume bedecked with jewels. Other popular 
themes were taken from mythology, such as the Judgment of 
Paris, Hercules and Antaeus, Diana and Actaeon, and Apollo 
and Diana (pl. 40); but only rarely do these show traces of 
classical style. In some cases Cranach seems to have been 
inspired by Italian models, as in the Reclining Nymph of 1518 
(pl. 40), which brings to mind Giorgione’s Venus. Most nu- 


up a motif treated by Dfirer on a copper engraving, portrays 
the Cardinal aa St. Jerome in his study (pl. 43). 

In addition, Cranach painted a large number of portraits. 
His early portraits in Vienna were followed by important por- 
traits of members of the Saxon court, foreign p rinces, scholars, 
and noble ladies. The landscape background fa v ored in Via apa 
gave way to a monochrome ground, aa in the portrait of 
Dr. Scheurl (NQraberg, Coll. Scheurl). Only occasionally 
are the sitters shown frill length, aa in t he portraits of Dube 
Heinrich the Pious and his wife Katharine (15x4) in richly 
brocaded costumes (Dresden, Gemlldegaforie). The portrait 
of Luther's parents, 1529 (Wartbuig, near Eisenach), and ring 
of Dr. Scheming, 1539 (Brussels, Mus. BA.), are among the 
best examples of contemporary portraiture. 

The growing demand for portraits of Luther and of the 
Protestant princes was met with a large, almost wholesale, 
production by Cranach's workshop. For instance, in 1533 he 
received payment for "sixty pairs of portraits of the two de- 
ceased electors" (Schuchardt, I, 1851-71, p. 88). These por- 
traits are usually small panels in pairs showing the two electors 
mentioned above, or else Luther and his wife, or Luther and 
Melanchthon. They emphasise the typical features of each, 
outlined in a summary and rather stylised form. 

Sources, C. Schuchardt. Lucas Cranach dea Aeltarn Lebaa und 
Werke. a vola., Leipzig. 1851-71; N. Mailer. Die Funde in den TurmknSufen 
der Stedtklrche au Wittenberg, Magdeburg. 1012; H. Lada n dorf. Cranach 
der Altere und Cranach der jOngere-Schrifttum. Lukaa Cranach der Altera. 
Der KUnatler in seiner Zeit. Berlin. 1953* 


merous are the workshop copies of subjects most in demand; 
however, these are executed with many variations, so that a 
certain originality can be claimed for each. Because the quality 
of the copies is not as a rule appreciably inferior to that of the 
original, the work of the master can only rarely be distinguished 
from that of his assistants, especially since all the products 
of the workshop bear the emblem with the serpent. 

Production on this scale, which might almost be called 
an industry, although conducted with the surviving methods 
of medieval craftsmanship, could not fail to leave its mark 
on Cranach. The master’s pictorial inventions had to be char- 
acterized by simple, comprehensible linear contours; a more 
elaborate idiom of space and mass could not have been easily 
interpreted by the journeymen. For this reason Cranach's 
earlier creations, intensely subjective and notably individual, 
gradually gave way to simple, objective formulas. It would, 
however, be erroneous to see in this workshop arrangement the 
sole cause of the stylistic change in Cranach's development, 
for a return to the "formula" — that is, to a linear and orna- 
mental manner — together with a tendency to refinement and 
intellectual coolnesa, is perceptible throughout European art 
with the development of mannerism (q.v.) in the second quarter 
of the 16th century. 

Wittenberg had no significant artistic tradition of its own, 
so that aside from occasional stimulus front Ntiraberg — 
particularly through DUrer’s graphic works — Cranach found 
himself in an ambiance free of outside influences. Hie town’s 
intellectual atmosphere was largely determined by the Human- 
ists of its recently established university, and the genius loci 
certainly played its part in Cranach’s artistic development. 

Although Cranach had close ties of friendship with Luther, 
through whom he gained a firsthand insight into the ideas of 
the Reformation, it is impossible to establish with certainty 
to what extent Luther influenced Cranach’s choice of themes. 
But works such aa Original Sin and Redemption (Friedlinder 
■nd Rosenberg, 193a, no. 183) and Christ Blessing the Little 
Children (ibid., no. 391) were certainly inspired by Luthers 


I ,.™— the Younger, who, together with his 


early youth.) Cranach's affinity with Protestantism did 
not prevent from working for non-Protestant patrons. 
Thus, from 2530 onward he executed a large number of pamt- 
wgs comndaskme d by Cardinal Albert of Brandenburg. The 
most i mpo r tan t of these works shows the Cardinal in prayer 
before the Crucifix (Munich, Alte Pmaknthf fc); another, taking 
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CRBDIf Lorenzo di. Italian painter (b. ca. 1456-60; <L 
1537). The ton of a goldsmith, Credi is first mentioned as an 
apprentice to the Florentine goldsmith and painter Andrea del 
Verrocchio (q.v.), together with the somewhat older Leonardo 
da Vinci (q.v.)* Credit father died in Venice in 1469, the year 
when Verrocchio began the tomb of Piero de’ Medici (S. Lo- 
renzo, Florence), which is so like a jeweler’s casket. Also in 
1469 Pi?ro Pollaiuolo was selected to paint the Virtues for 
the Tribunals di Mercanzia (Florence, Uffizi). These works 
are typical of the art that formed Lorenzo’s style. Verrocchio 
appreciated Credi because he was neat and patient; Credi 
responded by helping him in his shop and the school for artists 
established in the Medici dower house, especially after Ver- 
rocchio went to Venice to finish the bronze equestrian monu- 
ment of Colleoni. When Verrocchio died before finishing the 
casting, Credi became the executor of his will and brought 
his master's body back to Florence. 

While in Venice, Credi had hoped to finish the Colleoni 
monument and to execute the tomb of a doge for which Ver- 
rocchio had left a drawing. Credi was, however, apparently 
trusted only as a painter. His technique was skillful and meticu- 
lous; his colors were carefully ground and laid on with care, 
hut with little range and invention. There is scant variety 
in his treatment of subject matter. Usually he depicts a seated 
Madonna, with her head slightly tipped, gazing at the Child 
or the young St. John — with or without saints standing or 
kneeling at either aide — and silhouetted against a window 
opening onto a verdant landscape reminiscent of Verrocchio's 
Pistoia Madonna (e.g., Madonna and Child, Turin, Gall. Sabauda). 
Another version of the Madonna seated in a similar pose is 
set in an open landscape, and young trees may take the place 
of the back of the throne (e.g., Madonna and Child and the 
Young St. John , Kansas City, Mo., William Rockhill Nelson 
Gall, of Art). Another composition also used repeatedly 
shows the kneeling Madonna adoring the Child, with or with- 
out the young St. John (e.g., Madonna Adoring Child , London, 
Nat. Gall.) and sometimes accompanied by two angels who 
are oversweetened versions of those in Verrocchio's Baptism 
(Florence, Uffizi). Credi’s version of the Baptism (Fiesole, 
S. Domenico) seems a parody of its model. 

Fortunately, Credi also left many portraits which have more 
interest, especially the sensitive silverpoint studies of youths 
or old men. A splendid black chalk drawing of an old man 
(Louvre) and a delicate silverpoint drawing of a ycrath (Boston, 
Mus. of Fine Arts) provide an excellent contrast in techniques. 
A fine self-portrait painted by the artist at thirty-three is in the 
National Gallery in Washington. Works such as these make 
us regret that Credi burned many of his drawings and secular 
works in Savonarola’s “burning of the vanities" (1497-98). 
Credi’s later work, so monotonously repetitious, betrays his 
failure to develop creatively. 

f 

Bnuoo. Vasari. Vita, ed. Milanesi. IV, pp. 563-71 (Am. ed.. trant. 
E. H. and E. W Blashfield and A. A Hopkins, 4 volt., New York, 1913). 
B. Desenhart, RArte, 193a, pp. 163-300, 403-44: K. T. Parker, Old Master 
Drawings, vol. 4. no. 3, 1930, p. a. pi. 8". 

Clarence Kennedy 


CRETAN-BYZANTINE SCHOOL. This school (actually 
a complex of schools) comprises a group of artists active from 
the 15th to the z8th century and concerned chiefly with the 
{induction of icons to satisfy devotional needs. The most 
important centers of production were the Greek islands of the 
western Aegean, the Ionian Islands, and Crete; work of the 
same type was also done on the Adriatic coast, in the Balkans, 
andnn the mainland of Greece. The distinguishing element in 
this*production is its derivation from Byzantine art (q.v.). 

Summary. Sources of style (col. 71). The Cretan-Byzantine 
Roland its regional development (cot 73). 

>URC88 op style. In order to understand the origins of 
t % Cretan-Byzantine school and to differentiate the various 


subschools, it is necessary to examine the last phase of Byzantine 
art, which flourished under the Palaeologian emperors — a 
phase that has not yet been fully clarified. 

The old thesis that later Byzantine painting was no more 
than a decadent survival of an earlier age of magnificence has 
been universally discarded, and it is now generally recognized 
that there was an artistic revival of great importance in the 
13th and 14th centuries. Gabriel Millet was the first to per- 
ceive the outlines of this “Byzantine renaissance,” whose mo- 
mentum persisted after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, and 
the results of his pioneer work have been accepted and devel- 
oped by numerous scholars, especially in Greece and the Balkan 
countries. But there is still some difference of opinion as to 
how this renaissance came about. Bettini (1940) and certain 
others in the West, following suggestions put forward many 
years ago by Kondakov, hold that the initiative came from Italy 
by way of Crete and the Venetian colonies in Greece. Others 
hold that the renaissance was indigenous to the Byzantine 
area, and that the new humanistic, less hieratic type of art 
which characterizes it developed independently of Italy. 

The key to the problem lies in the dates at which the earliest 
works in the new humanistic manner were produced in the 
Byzantine area. The icon Our Lady of Vladimir , notably human- 
istic in its deep tenderness, was probably painted about 1130 
(II, pl. 451); the wall paintings of Nerezi in Yugoslavia, similar 
in feeling, were done in 1164; a number of other markedly 
humanistic works elsewhere date from before 1200; later on, 
in the 13th century, monuments in the new style were produced 
with comparative frequency. In Italy, on the other hand, 
painting was of a far more hieratic character until the arrival 
on the scene, in the second half of the 13th century, of Ca- 
vallini, Duccio, Cimabue, and Giotto (qq.v.). There can thus 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that the Byzantine renaissance 
was indigenous. 

The center in which the new ideas were first developed 
was undoubtedly Constantinople, for the change is already 
hinted at in works that are certainly to be assigned to the 
capital and to the artistic efflorescence of the 9th-uth century, 
for example, an ivory of the “court” workshop representing 
John the Baptist, which is now in the Public Museums in 
Liverpool. Once the new outlook had been accepted, the style 
spread rapidly; its dissemination was no doubt facilitated by 
the Latin conquest of Cons t a n ti nop le in 1204, which drove 
artists and patrons away from the capital. 

Developments took place in different ways in different 
places, and by the beginning of the 14th century, which seems 
to have been a period of exceptional vitality, a separation into 
distinct schools can be discerned. All of these were basically 
Byzantine, but each was tinted by a particular outlook. As time 
goes on and knowledge becomes more precise, a considerable 
number of local groups will no doubt emerge; at present three 
main schools stand out. 

First is the school, best represented by the mosaics and 
wall paintings of Kariye Camii (Church of the Chora; II, 
pl. 464), associated with Constantinople; it is characterized 
by great elegance, a very refined approach, subtle, delicate 
coloring, and full decorative backgrounds. The second school, 
centered in Salonika in Macedonia, is characterized by a more 
dramatic manner; the figures are spirited and vivid, there is 
a much more emotional approach, the colors are heavier and 
deeper, and the tendency is toward expression rather than 
decoration (II, pl. 463). The third school is exemplified by 
such paintings as those of Milefteva and SopoCani in Serbia 
(Yugoslavia): the compositions are full, often even overcrowded; 
many new themes are illustrated and new ideas introduced; 
the coloring shows a new elaboration; the style is in general 
more monumental than in the Macedonian school, less deco- 
rative and subtle than in the Constantinopolitan (II, pl. 462). 

The history of the Serbian school need not concern us here, 
for its influence was essentially local. Work in the manner of 
the Macedonian school was done in die south of Greece in the 
14th and following centuries, notably at Mistra in the Pelopon- 
nesos and even in Crete, and many of the panels loosely c a ll e d 
“Italo-Greek” actually have a Macedonian basis upon which 
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Itabanate dementi have been imposed. As an outgrowth of 
the Constantinopolitan style, there developed, beginning in the 
14th century, a new and very important school, termed by 
Millet “Cretan,” whose influence permeated the mainland of 
Greece, Mount Athos, Crete, and, especially, the western 
islands. Such wall paintings as those of the Peribleptos at 
Mistra (1340-60), which constitute the first monument that 
Millet assigned to his Cretan school, derive directly from 
Constantinople, and Cretan wall paintings on Mount Athos, 
such as those in the refectory at the Lavra (1512) and the cathol- 
icon at the Lavra (1535), and the old catholicon at Xenophontos 
(1544 and 1563) represent 16th-century developments of the 
same basic style. Sixteenth-century wall paintings in the more 
expressive and dramatic Macedonian style are preserved, along- 
side the Cretan ones, in other churches on the mainland and 
in the monasteries of Mount Athos. By the x6th century, 
however, numerous other elements than those peculiar to Mac- 
edonia and to Constantinople, stemming from the old mo- 
nastic styles of Greece and Asia Minor as well as from the 
West, had become mingled with the basic idioms. 

The Cretan-Byzantine school and its regional develop- 
ment. The 15 th- and 16th-century icon painters were nurtured 
in both these traditions: their work was sometimes more Cretan, 
that is, brilliant, polished, decorative, and tending toward 
abstraction, and sometimes more Macedonian, that is, more 
vivid, deeper in coloring, and tending more toward expressive 
narration. This is true regardless of whether the painters came 
from Crete; there are just as many so-called “Macedonian” 
paintings in Crete as there are “Cretan” ones on the mainland. 
Because of the wide geographical diffusion of the Btyle, these 
names are inadequate, and what we have been calling the 
“Macedonian” and “Cretan” styles might better be termed, 
respectively, “Revival Style I” and “Revival Style II.” 

These two main styles influenced each other, and painters 
of both schools found their way to Venice, so that Italian elements 
mingled with those proper to the two basic styles. It is the 
works in this mingled manner that are assigned to what has 
been described as the “Italo-Greek,” or “Italo-Cretan,” school. 

Icons of these schools are not easy to attribute with certainty; 
the styles frequently overlap, and there are a number of subtle 
subdivisions, dependent on the region in which work was 
done and on the character of the individual artist. The dis- 
tinctions cannot as yet be made with any degree of exactness; 
all that the present state of our knowledge permits is to point 
out the various subdivisions of the main schools and touch 
on their salient characteristics. 

Early work in Revival Style I is best represented in Salonika 
by the mosaics of the Church of the Holy Apostles (1312); the 
dramatic pose of the shepherds in the Nativity is characteristic. 
In Macedonia the early- 1 4th-century work of the painters 
Michael (Mihailo) and Eutychios (Eutihye) in the Church of 
St. Clement at Ohrid and elsewhere is typical. In Athens 
* 16th-century icon of The Transfiguration in the Benaki Museum 
(no. 11; see pl. 48) may be cited, with special reference to the 
angular, expr es sive attitudes of the prophets and the marked 
emotion of the apostles below. 

Revival Style II, so well represented in wall paintings such 
•a those of die Peribleptos at Mistra and in numerous monas- 
teries on Mont Athos, is even more amply exemplified by 
icons. A Crucifixion of the 14th century in the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens (no. 169; see pl. 47) shows the style in its 
earliest phase, when it was still closely linked to Constantino- 
politan work of the Palaeologian period. The tall, elongated 
figures, die marked restraint, and the rhythmical composition 
■te typical; the picturesque background below an d the larg e 
expanse of open gold background above are also noteworthy. 
Light, father gay coloring, in which bright reds, blues, funks, 
and greens play an important part, is characteristic of the school, 
? contrast to the heavier, deeper, more somber colors to be 
found in work in Revival Style I. In later icons m Revival 
Style II, details to be treated with great precision, the 
highlights were mote markedly stressed, and the co mposi tions 
landed to become more e«d more rhythmical; all these features 


are dearly apparent in a i6th-oentury loon of the A nemh fy 
of Angels in a private collection in Athens ( pl . 47)* 8otMtamea 
the highlights appear at large masses of light-colored over* 
paint, as on this icon and in the mid-i 6th-century well paint- 
ings signed by Anthony in the Monastery of Xenophontos on 
Mount Athos; sometimes they appear as thin parallel Kn ee, as 
in a 17th-century icon of the Saviour in the Benaki Museum 
(no. 44). The work of Michael Damaakenos may be taken as 
typical; an icon of the Trinity in the Benaki Museum (no. 6) 
and one of St. Anthony in the Byzantine Museum (no. an; 
see pl. 51) may be cited. These works and many others me 
Byzantine and show practically no intrusion of Western elements; 
a Presentation in the Byzantine Museum (no. 328) signed by 
Philotheoe Scouphos and dated 1669 is characteristic. 

Hie icons, from the 16th century on, that do show Western 
influence — which have been roughly grouped together under 
the designation “Italo-Greek” — reveal varying degrees of 
Westernization and various regional influences. Sometimes 
the picture is still essentially an icon but ornamental details 
that are Western in character have been added. This is the case- 
with a series of 16th-century icons of the feasts of the Church 
now scattered among various collections: one, with the Ascension, 
is in the Benaki Museum (no. 22); another, with the Annun- 
ciation, is in a private collection in Britain. The carved frames 
of the whole aeries were clearly done under Western influence; 
a vase of flowers reminiscent of such a painter as Crivelli rep- 
resents another intrusion. In such icons as these the Greek 
element is clearly to the fore. Many of the works of the painters 
of the later 16th and 17th centuries whose names we know, 
Manuel Zanfumari, for example, are to be assigned to this 
subdivision of the Italo-Greek school. 

Others of these artists, though trained as icon painters, 
assimilated Western elements to a far greater degree; an icon 
in the Byzantine Museum, signed by Elias Moschos and dated 
1687 (no. 278; see pl. 52). and one in Berlin by Tsane (pl. 50) 
may serve as examples of this style: the emotional approach, 
the naturalism of the figures, the baroque quality, the fleecy 
clouds, are all essentially Western. In the cate of the Moschos 
panel, the iconography is Western as well, though the formal 
rocks in the background and the treatment of the detail are 
true to the icon painting tradition. Here we are in die presence 
of a work of baroque character which is really more Italian 
than Greek,, though the artists are generally of Greek origin; 
such Italianate paintings may be grouped in a second sub- 
division of the Italo-Greek school. 

A third subdivision is made up of paintings done in the 
15th and 1 6th centuries, in which primitive Italian dements 
dominate, Greek elements taking a secondary place. Such 
paintings were probably often the work of Italians, who no 
doubt worked on the eastern as well aa the western shore of 


the Adriatic. A Pietd in the Benaki Museum (no. 79) and a 
painting in a private collection showing the Virgin and Child 
with SS. Jerome , John the Bqptut, Andrew, and Augustine 
( pl . 52) may serve as examples. The latter is signed by Giu- 
seppe Allori, priest of Parma; there is a closely similar but leas 
fine painting, apparently a copy of it, in the Museo Narioaak, 
Ravenna (Bettini, 1940; fig. 15, p. 57). The approach, the 
iconography of the favored scenes, and the saints dapjflled wave 


Western; but the debt of these artists to the Byrafitina world 
is obvious: die technique, the open gold b a c k ground s , ami the 
rendering of the frees of the saints, with their rigid rnawr 
and thin highlights, may be cited in this ntameorifi Han# 
are many paintings in this style, frequently depicting the Vagin 
and Child or the Pietk, in Venice and Adriatic dths. 

One further subdivision of the Italo-Presk s chool may bo 
distinguished, primarily on technical grounds. B aht tin g l Of 
this group usually depict the Madonna, sal th 
sometimes the costumes aa watt are adorned with < 
with a profusion of detailed pette roa in gaUb 
which are characteristically in a gather o rnate 
begin to appear in fairly early works, such ae the Mali Virgin 
and Child, but are more fully developed in latur works; a. Jfi^plz 

— 1 dated 174 time i^^T^TTr iSt 

Macridy of Athene, may be chad (pl. ga). A finer gnufC 
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in Berlin, is illustrated by WuHF and Alpatov (1925; pi. 96); 
here the whole rendering is Western, though there are still 
hints of a Byzantine heritage. Such paintings were probably 
done in Venice and in the western islands of Greece under 
Italian inspiration. The small size of many of them suggests 
that they were intended for homes rather than churches. 

In time a greater elaboration and exactness of classification 
will certainly be possible, for examples of Cretan-Byzantine art 
are numerous; the artists known to have worked in the style 
number almost 350, and other names may well await discovery. 
Although in general these artists were all conservative, in that 
they adhered to the basic style, there were numerous subtle 
variations upon that style. By the 15th century, the personality 
of the artist had no small part to play. Perhaps none of these 
painters achieved greatness, but there were many minor masters 
among them and their work deserves closer consideration than 
it has generally received. 

Bmuoo. O. Wulff and M. Alpatov. Denkmiler der Ikonenmalerei. 
Hellarau bai Dresden, 1925: N. P. Kondakov, The Russian Icon, Oxford, 
1927 (Eng. trans. by E. H. Minna); G. Millet, Monuments de l'Athoa: 
I. Lea peintures, Paris, 1927; D. SisiUanos. Greek Icon Painters after the 
Conquest. Athens, i9SS: A, Xynsopoulos, Catalogue of Icons in the Benaki 
Museum. Athena, 1936 (in Greek); D. Talbot Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, 
London. 1937: S. Bettini, Pitture cretesi-veneziane, slave e italiane del 
Museo Nsxionsle di Ravenna, Ravenna, 1940; ThB. XXXVI, 1947, s.v. 
Zane. pp. 402-03: M. Hadjidakis, Rapports entre la peinture de la Mac4- 
donie et de la Crtte au XIV" slide, Actes du IX" Congris international das 
dudes byiantinaa k Salonique, 1983, I, Athena, X955. PP. 136-48; G. So- 
tiriou. Guide du Music Bysantin d’Athfcnes, Athena, 1958 (Eng. trans., 
P. Drossoginni. Athens, 1960); W. Felicetd-Iiebenfels, Geschichte der 
byaandnischen Ikonenmalerei, Olten, 1956; O. Demus, Die Entstehung 
dee PalSologenstils in der Malerei, Berichte sum XI, Interns tionalen 
Byaandnisten-Konzrass. Munich. 1958. 

David Talbot Rigs 

Illustrations: pul 47-82. 


CRETAN-MYCENAEAN ART. The art of the civiliza- 
tion which flourished on the Aegean Islands and continental 
Greece during the Bronze Age (especially in the 2d millennium 
B.C.) underwent a relatively unified development. It was an 
art of striking originality, ’foe most remarkable and stylistically 
foe best product of foe protohistoric Mediterranean world (see 
mediterranean protohistory), developing in a zope of intense 
contacts with the civilization of the Near East (see asia, west: 
ancient art, EGYPTIAN art). Cretan-Mycenaean art consti- 
tutes, in a certain sense, an introductory and preparatory chapter 
to the artistic experience of the Greeks (see archaic art, geo- 
metric style; GREEK art), not only because of the continuity 
of sites, religious traditions, and artistic and architectural motifs, 
but also because an important part of Cretan-Mycenaean artistic 
development — particularly Mycenaean — is due to a Greek- 
speaking people. Following the famous discoveries made in 
1876 at Mycenae (7 miles north of mod. Argos) by Heinrich 
Schliemaxm, who sought to resurrect the world of the Homeric 
heroes, foe early-aoth-century excavations of Sir Arthur Evans 
at Knossos, in Crete, showed Crete to be the center and origin 
of this civilisation. Evans adopted the term "Minoan" from 
the name of the mythical King Minos to describe the culture 
of Crete (Evans, 1921-36); but this term cannot be extended 
to cultures that have been discovered beyond the shores of foe 
island. For foe mainland the term “Helkuftc” was chosen; 
however, “Mycenaean" is still p r eferred in sjferiking of the most 
(Developed and outstanding phase on the mainland during the 
middle and late Bronze Age. “Aegean civilization" is the 
expr ess io n adopted by some to underline foe unified character 
of foe Cretan-Mycenaean koine and its geographic extension. 
On foe other hand, the term “pre-Hellenic civilization" (only 
applicable to the activities of certainly non-Greek peoples) now 
seems inappropriate. These points of terminology are valid in 
diaciisamg art as well as culture stages. 

Summary. Chronology (col. 76). Cretan art (col 76): JFV»- 
palhttel period (*500-2490 B.C.): e. Madam to moEtidc dvitim- 
riant k ijinrimiffr. r fUlme d. A rinw . 2. Smote, f. Minor mtn 


Period ofthefint p a laces (2000-1700 B.c.): a. Architecture; b. Painting 
and pottery, c. Sculptor* d. Smote, #. Minor arts; Ported of the socond 
palacet (1700-1400 b.c.): a. Architecture and city planning; b. Panting; 
c. Pottery; d. Sculpture; e. Seals; f. Minor arte; g. Summary; Post- 
palattel ported (1400-1100 B.c.): a. Architecture; b. Painting and 
Pottery, c. Sculpture; d. Minor artr, 0 . Evaluation. Mycenaean art 
(col. 100): Old Mycenaean (1600-1500 b.c.): a. Architecture; b . Paint- 
ing end pottery, c. Minor artr. Middle Mycenaean (1500-1400 B.a): 
a. Architecture; 6. Sculpture; c. Painting; d. Pottery; e. Minor arte; 
Late Mycenaean (1400-1100 b.c.): a. Architecturr, b. Sculpture; 
c , Painting; d. Pottery; e. Minor artr, Evaluation . 

Chronology. The classification of Cretan chronology into 
three period* — Early Minoan (EM), Middle Minoan (MM), 
and Late Minoan (LM), with further subdivisions in each — 
was established by Evans on the basis of foe development of 
ceramic forms (Evans, 1921-36). It has formed the foundation 
of the chronology of cultural development for Crete as well 
as the Cretan-Mycenaean civilization as a whole. The dates 
assigned to these periods, with Pendlebury’s revisions (1933; 
2d ed., 1956) are as follows: EM I, 3500-2800 B.c.; EM II, 
2800-2400 B.c.; EM III, 2400-2200 b.c.; MM I (In, 16 ), 2200- 
2000 b.c.; MM II (Ila, 116 ), 2000-1800 b.c.; MM III (Ilia, 
Ulb), 1800-1580 b.c.; LM I (la, 16 ), 1580-1450 b.c.; LM II, 
1450-1400 b.c.; LM III (Ilia, III6, I lie), 1400-1100 b.c. 

Today, however, this scheme is less adequate, and a different 
chronology, based on the history of construction of the great 
Cretan palaces, is preferred (note that the beginnings of Minoan 
civilization have been moved forward considerably): (x) Pro- 
palatial period (EM I, II, III; MM la), 2500-2000 b.c.; (2) period 
of the first palaces (MM 16 ; MM Ila, 6), 2000-1700 b.c.; (3) pe- 
riod of the second palaces (MM III; LM la, 6, II), 1700-1400 
B.C.; (4) postpslstial period (LM Ilia, 6, c) 1400-1100 B.c. 

Period 1 succeeds foe Cretan Neolithic age (see mediterra- 
nean protohistory) and retains subneolithic characteristics. 
Some scholars (N. Aberg, D. Levi) have denied that it is an 
independent period transitional to Minoan civilization, and pro- 
long the Neolithic age up to the beginning of the construction 
of the first palaces. This, however, appears to be contrary to 
the evidence we have regarding the over-all Aegean cultural 
development. The dating of period 2, and particularly, period 3, 
which marks the apogee of Cretan civilization, is precisely fixed 
by points of contact with the etymologies of Egypt and the 
Near East. Period 4 begins after the total destruction of the 
palaces and the gradual immigration of the Achaians to Crete. 
It is the era of the decline and fall of Minoan civilization. 

Mycenaean civilization, which first flourished in the ares 
of several city-states on the Peloponnesos, as a mult of the 
great migration and colonization toward the end of the first 
phase of period 3, is in turn subdivided into three phases: 
(A) Old Mycenaean (LM la of Crete), 1600-1500 B.C.; (B) 
Middle Mycenaean (LM 16 , II), 1500-1400 b.c.; (C) Late My- 
cenaean (LM Ilia, 6, c) 1400-1100 b.c. 

In phase A, which is known to us mainly from the royal 
tombs of Mycenae, the Minoan is still imperfectly blended 
with the indigenous element; many explain the foreign influence 
as a consequence of the Achaian (Mycenae) invasion of Crete. 
In phase B the fusion between foe Minoan and Mycenaean is 
completed, with a predominance of the former. In phase C 
the Achaians prevail through their organization and expansion; 
this phase, however, includes the era of Mycenaean decline 
(sometimes called “sub-Mycenaean”), historically related to the 
Dorian invasion of the lath century B.C., which helped to over- 
throw Mycenaean civilization. 

Cretan art. Prepalatial parted (2500-2000 B.c.). a. Rela- 
tions to naeUMc damnation . In foe light of historical and ar- 
chaeological investigation, the thesis that the basic dements of 
Minoan civilization are found in germ in foe Crated neolithic 
is no longer tenable. However, certain subneolithic elements 
did survive into foe prepalatial period (period x), and are 
recognizabl e in the architecture, sculpture, and especially foe 

P *Ciete in foe Neolithic period, preceding foe prepalatial, had 
considerable skill in the technique of construction. Houeas of 
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,eve^ wcw bupt, with stone foundations and walls of the development of this form of roofing, one must turn to 

gun-drie d bri ck. Hard stone was used only for simple tools, later and better-preserved monuments. Another typo of tenab 
chipped from fli nt or obsidian; but already in this period softer common in the prepalsdal period in eastern Crete won that 
stonmand tmaootta were used for the well-known steatopygous with two or three adjoining rectangular rooms, 
statuettes. Their simple, full forms are precious documents of 

the tMte conceptions of the period. Neolithic c. Pottery . The evolution of pottery was profoundly in- 

Cretan pottery is pvticularly noteworthy; the vases, which were fluenced by the developments in metallurgy; shape* and dee* 
worked by hand, fired without kilns, and carefully polished, orative motifs reflect those used in metal vases. Hie pottery 
oftoi have a geometric incised design that is sometimes filled of Pyrgos shows angular shapes with black, polished finish, 
with white or red. The uneven firing causes accidental color The pottery from Vasiliki, after a period of using the ornamental 
effects. The subneohthic pottery of Pyrgos, Hagios Onouphrios, effects of firing (mottled ware), returned to a smooth black 
and Vasiliki is its direct descendant. But, as we shall see shortly, ground with contrasting whitish undulating and spiral era** 
even in these ceramic productions, which are so closely tied to mentation. This style is closely related to one of poly ch rome 
their neolithic origin, there is a progressive penetration of new designs on a black ground; it may, in feet, be an early provincial 
elements, probably due to the advent of new peoples and cul- example of the influence of the polychrome Kamaree style that 



Archaeological sites of Minoan Crete. Ancient place names in italic type. 


total trends. These changes are even more apparent in pottery 
related to that of the Cyclades Islands. 

b. Architecture. The houses of the first phase of the pre- 
palatial period (period i) were still constructed with walls of 
unfired brick on stone foundations and are indistinguishable 
from late neolithic constructions. But changes occurred quickly: 
the walla were made thicker, the openings were placed at regular 
intervals, and pluttff painted in bright coloA was used quite 
frequently. The evolution was complete in the final phase, 
when walls were made completely of stone, rooms (previously 
without organic distribution, as in the houses of Vasiliki) became 
larger end were rationally grouped, and the pavement was 
frequently given polychrome embellishment; the presen c e of 
steps justifies the hypothesis of more than one story to a building. 
Hie existence of these si gnificant elements in minor architecture 
makee the scarcity of documentation for larger bui ld i ng s lam- 
entable, particularly » i«»c e in phase of Cretan civilization 
file dome appeared for first time in Europe* The huge 
domed area, which Evans discovered under the south porch 
of the of Knoesos « »d which was part of the original 

construction, was filled in after excavation; thus we must depend 
on Evans’ description to visualize it. The purpose of the dome 
is unknown. Apparently one entered from shove, passing along 
1 flight of stairs which descended in a spiral around the wall, 
with openings on the interior of the room. There is an undem- 
•Me analogy to the funerary constructions, sometimm of moo* 
omental sfea, found on the great plain of the Messrs (the largest, 
at Platanoe, has a 43-ft. diam.). These tombs in Messrs 
apply the principle of the dome for the first tune. To study 


prevailed in central Crete. The pottery of Hagios Onouphrios 
underwent a parallel transformation, although here the ground 
was light and the decoration black (the so-called "datk-on- 
light” ware). Bright color was used, however, and there was 
a preference for shapes derived from metal vases and elegant 
ornament. Among the favored motifs was the doubleheaded 
sx formed with paired triangles. 

The most significant and prolific stylistic developme nt in 
prepelatial Cretan pottery was mat of Kamares ware (pis. 56, 57), 
which displayed one of the most effective modes of ceramic 
decoration in the whole of the ancient world. The oldest mas 
in this style were found in the houses beateefo the first princes, 
and must date from at least a century before foe prinesa Wore 
constructed. The technique of them first nrsmnlss was abtiady 
for superior to that of foe developed VeeiMM weft* Although 
the farms were not so bold, they were mote varied} among 
foe most common shapes were pitch ers with fafth basNfoe 


spouts, conical cups without handles but 
hemispherical cups with a raised handle, and bd 
topped by a pair of boms. White, with rod or o 
was used for foe painted dec ora t i on in iscdfes 
forms. In some cases there are butt of relief 
imitation of a shell surface (d la iotom)^Mdi 
in foe following pe ri od. 


wifoadbot, 


d. Sculpture. Haro too there are 
neolithic tradition. In fob period i 
derives from foe proto-Iibyaa and j 

foe feces barely sketched out. To thaw 
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the figures with angular rendering and pointed facet, made of 
marble, calcite, or ivory. At a later point the large numbers 
of imported Cydadic idols (all Parian marble except for one 
of twin figures carved in steatite) were imitated by the local 
artists. These monotonous, rigid figures of female nudes with 
hands placed on the breasts (certainly with religious significance) 
lost much of their stereotyped immobility when rendered by 
Cretan carvers, who tended to place more emphasis on the 
rendering of the body. Terra cottas, though more varied in 
shapes and themes, were bound to conventional, religiously 
significant themes (pl. 54). For example, there are the well- 
known libational rhytons in the shape of the mother goddess 
(or snake goddess), with nude breasts, sometimes in the shape 
of various animals such as the bull, which appears now for the 
first time in Cretan art. The tauromachy, or bullfight, also 
finds its first representation now, with acrobats placed between 
the horns of the bull. 

Hie stone vases, which are particularly characteristic of the 
prepalatial period, have certain similarities to analogous pre- 
dynastic and protodynastic Egyptian forms. The most important 
series of these stone vases was found on the small island of 
Mochlos, which was an important commercial center at that 
period. Many vases were also used as furnishings in the tholos 
tombs of the Mesara; however, those from Mochlos reveal a 
more eager search for new and elegant effects of form and a 
variety of steatites, granites, stalactites, and alabasters, as well 
as colored, white, and polychrome marbles. Great care was 
taken to harmonise the veins and mottles with the forms of the 
vase. A white or a dark vein may ornament the mouth, encircle 
die base, or accentuate the body of a vase; or it may spiral inside 
a bowl from the bottom out to the rim. The famous steatite 
pyxis lid with a dog (Heraklion, Archaeol. Mus.) belongs to 
this group from Mochlos. The stone vases from the Mesara, 
most frequently of bird’s-nest or saltcellar shape, are somewhat 
different; there is less variety, although here too incised and 
even intarsia decoration is used. Evidently custom or cult 
restrained the inventive fancy of the makers of the Mesara vases. 

e. Seals. Hie first seals of steatite or ivory and the ap- 
pearance of the cylindrical ivory type serin to belong to the 
second phase of the prepalatial period, according to recent 
discoveries. Ivory seals have also been found shaped as cones, 
disks, and polyhedrons. Cylindrical seals found in the tholos 
tombs of the Mesara belong mainly to the third phase. During 
the prepalatial period, the new decorative motifr of spiral and 
braid appeared, heralding the patterns of the Kamares vases. 
Hie subjects depicted on the seals, however, maintained the 
older tradition of groups or series of animals and men. Zoo- 
morphic subjects on ivory seals included animal protomas, 
reclining or leaping quadrupeds, crouching monkeys, and doves 
(including one with nestlings tucked under her wings). In spite 
of a certain conventionalizing, the execution has a distinct grace. 
Although the artistic level of the steatite seals was inferior, 
they had a greater variety of design. On those of prismatic 
shape, hieroglyphics were introduced; their forms adspt well 
to seal inscription. 

/. Minor arts. The technique of metal working developed 
rapidly in the course of the prepalatial period. Tin, the first 
bronze alloys, and silver were introduced. The production of 
weapons underwent intensive development; daggers of much 
larger size were made, their bone and wood handles acquiring 
a deliberate elegance in shapes and variety. Bronze was used 
far many other small objects found in the tholos tombs, espe- 
cially in 4 tt> hear burials. These utensils testify to a relatively 
high level m mater ial culture. Certain forms such as the double 
a x acquired a symbolic significance. 

The manufacture of jewelry was highly developed. In the 
later phase of this period, the most diverse techniques were 
used in pridwork: gold was beaten, worked in foil, and welded 
by means of pressure or fusion; there are also fine camples 
of meshwotk, espoused, and the most refined granular work. 
His jewelry itself preterits .a great variety of ftnhionas diadems 


in s leaf of gold; astonishingly fine chains; necklaces made of 
repoussd or beaten parts; precious stones such as amethyst, 
onyx, sardonyx, or rock crystal mounted in gold. Many of 
these splendid objects were found in the tombs of Mochlos 
and the plain of the Mesara, in Crete. 

Outside of its frequent use in seals, ivory was little exploited. 
Glassmaking was unknown. Hus would also seem to be true for 
glazed ceramics, with the exception of a cylindrical vase of the 
highest quality found at Maronia (Heraklion Archaeol. Mua.). 

Period qf the first palaces (2000-1700 B.C.). The construc- 
tion of the great palaces, which followed the concentration of 
political power in the hands of various local rulers, conditioned 
the final development of Cretan civilization. 

a . Architecture . At Phaeatos (Crete), stratigraphic excava- 
tion has revealed three building periods within the first palace. 
The building arose on the crest of a hill, so that from the 
beginning it was planned with several levels joined by stairs. 
In the first phase it had at least two floors, as is indicated by 
the remains of interior staircases. The upper floor contained 
living quarters and the lower floor had small rooms intended 
for storage. Some of the rooms were embellished with plastered 
walls and floors of alabaster or mortar; the outside walls were 
adorned with massive orthostats (stone slabs lining the exterior 
walls) of either selenite or gypsum. A paved court in the north 
section was united to the building by a fine flight of stairs. 
There was probably another central court at a higher level, 
at the top of the hill. The second phase of construction is not 
so clearly identified. In fact, the stratum which overlies the 
remains just described might actually be an upper floor of the 
first phase rather than evidence of the second. In the third 
and final phase, the first palace of Phaestos underwent a radical 
transformation, becoming more monumental in character through 
the complexity of the plan and the richness of the decoration. 
It was reconstructed on a new level; the underlying ruins appear 
to have been leveled with a bed of lime mixed with sand. 
However, the arrangement of the rooms retains some similarity 
to the preceding plan, and the ground floor is still reserved for 
storage. Large pithoi and much other material were excavated 
in these magazines. The various quarters of the building take 
advantage of the irregularities of the hilly terrain, but the 
differences of level are greatly reduced over those of the older 
phases of construction. The facade, moved bade from its earlier 
position, is essentially of the same design although made more 
imposing by the addition of a large paved court fronting it, 
with a sturdy sustaining wall at the west end. Farther to the 
north was another paved court, surrounded by a small colonnade. 
The paved corridors and stairs were greatly extended. One 
broad flight of stairs was initially used for the spectators of 
rituals which took place in the court and which presumably 
were related to an adjoining chapel. 

The first palace of Knossos must have been of equal im- 
portance to the first palace of Phaestos, though there is much 
less e xtan t evidence. Recent excavations in depth at Knossos, 
which have brought to light paved floors and rooms evidently 
used for storage (pithoi and polychrome vases similar to those 
from Phaestos were found here), indicate that here, too, the 
building was disposed on several levels leading to the top of 
the hill, where the central courtyard was. This eliminates 
Evans' theory that the original plan consisted of several isolated 
units with open passageways around a central court. The 
excavations also indicate that the principal elements of the 
facade as well as the more important apartments of the west 
section cannot be attributed to the first palace at Knossos. 
There are traces of three successive phases of construction in 
this palace, but it is difficult to attribute the remaining structures 
distinctly to one or the other, except the paved west court, 
which surely belongs to the third phase. 

Even less is known of the pa l ace at Mallia, about 25 miles 
to the east of Knossos, built on a plain not for from the coast. 
Only a small and damaged pert, discovered below the northwest 
section of the latest palace, can be dated in this period. 

Our knowledge of minor architectural for ma in the first 
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palatial period ia quite inadequate. The houaea built around 
the palaces (of which few remaina have been found) and the 
poor villagea that have been excavated in other areas, generally 
show a rather rudimentary type of house without organic 
plan. Only house A at Vaailiki, on the isthmus of Hierapetra, 
has a more complex articulation of the numerous rooms, with 
two wings and stairs. The elliptical building on the high acropolis 
of Souvloto Mouri near Khamaizi (fig. 81), cannot be consider- 
ed simply a house; the trapezoidal rooms, arranged around a 
central area with a cistern, suggest either a fortification control- 
ling a road or a sanctuary (there are terra-cotta statuettes within). 

No innovations of great significance are seen in funerary 
architecture. The tholos-type tomb persists, continuing without 
important structural changes until the end of the first palatial 
period. Tombs with rectangular plan and internal divisions 
also continue. Sometimes rectangular cult rooms are added 
externally to tholoi. The recently discovered tholos-type tomb 



Souvloto Mouri (Khamaizi), plan of building ( from Ephemeris Arehaiologike. 
*906, p, 126). 


at Kamilari (near Phaestos) provides an element of transition 
between the prepalatial tombs, those of the second palaces, and 
the oldest of the Mycenaean tholoi. Most commonly, burials 
in the first palatial period were in simple cavities carved out 
of the rock, where the dead were placed in pithoi or small 
terra-cotta sarcophagi. At times coastal locations were preferred, 
in which case the dead were placed in inverted pithoi within 
an enclosure. 

On the whole, the architecture of this period was decidedly 
original. The palaces must have been very rich in color; wall 
revetments were constructed of selenite slabs, pavements were 
carefully executed, plaster and supporting elements were colored, 
wood was used effectively (e.g., trusses and frames), and elab- 
orate cornices were built. 

6. Painting and pottery . Ornamental painting appears as 
early as the period of the first palaces. There is a pavement 
at Phaestoa decorated with a curvilinear motif; wall pai ntin g s 
occur at Knoasos (small sponges) and at Mallia (garlands). 
Figure motifs do not seem to have been used. 

The Kamares style (so-called from the pottery found in 
the cave at Kamares on the slope of Mt. Ida) reached its highest 
splendor (pl. 56) at this time. The polychromy of various tones 
of one or two colors (at the most two) replaced the mono- 
chromatic or purely white decoration that appeared at the end 

the prepalatial period. Astonishing effects of color were 
achieved. Often light colors on a dark ground appear on the 
opposite side of a vase showing dark colors on a Hght ground; 
°r the two techniquea appear on the same side in contiguous 
vertical bands l** The virtuosity of the Kamaree-etyle potters is 
«*o seen miNm constant striving for harmony between ft se 
decoration atafothe shape of the vase. The surface of both 
interior and exterior is frequently filled with curving motifs, 
undulating lines, spirals, bands, r oset t es, and uninterrupted braid 
Patterns. Figures wart shunned in the purely orn a ment al taste 
°f these ceramics. Even when vegetal forms or marine fauna 
Provided the soura of inspiration, they were reduced to pure 


around rosettes, or a large fish in a net suggesting e wheel in 
movement. Nature was also the inspiration for those vases 
which imitated the spots and veins of certain stones by clever 
distribution of color, at well ss those decorated d 4a iad w tia; 
some vases in the letter technique showed marine forma rep- 
resented with such skill that they have been taken at first 
sight as fossil incrustations on the surface. 

Another class of ceramics imitated the effect of metal vases, 
particularly gold and silver. The wells, especially of the cups, 
became so thin as to merit the name eggshell ware. The forma 
become capricious, the handles unfurl boldly above the mouth, 
the relief decoration repeats that of the gold cups, and the 
shining glaze imitates the iridescence of metal. It is possible 
that some of these splendid vases belonged to royal table services, 
for example the large fruit stands, the crater from Phaestoa 
decorated with flowers in full relief (pl. 57 ), and some extremely 
delicate cups and bowls More numerous are the vases for 
ritual use, the rhytons for libations, and the large vases with 
various subdivisions for offerings (kemoi), etc. 

c. Sculpture . The development of ceramics reduced the 
manufacture of stone vases to s secondary position during the 
period of the first palaces. The production of the bird's-neet or 
saltcellar shapes of the preceding period continued, using mono- 
chrome materials such ss steatite, with small incised or in- 
tarsia decoration. The first kylix shapes and the smell stirrup 
cups appeared at this time. More significant was the production 
of small stone idols, which, although few in number, showed 
considerable technical progress and a more direct representa- 
tion of nature. The great majority of the statuettes found in 
the sanctuaries, particularly those in the mountains, are of 
terra cotta and are the products of simple craftsmen, sometimes 
the dedicators themselves. They reflect a well-defined taste, 
and it is interesting to see how the refined polychrome technique 
of Kamares ware influenced even those modest figures. The 
male idols are generally characterized by a narrow belt and 
dagger at the waist, the females by pleated or bell-shaped 
garments. There are also representations of single members 
of the body, evidently symbolic offerings for cures requested. 
The largest of these finds have been made in the sanctuaries of 
Palaikaatro on Mt. Petsopha and of Kalokhorio on Pedhaidha. 
At the house sanctuary of Khamaizi were found three fairly 
large statuettes; a fourth, still larger but headless, evidently a 
cult image, was found at Hagia Triads. 

Very interesting and quite unusual ia the small tem-ootte 
model of a sanctuary which was found in Knoasos. It re pr es ent! 
an altar adorned with double horns, the enclosure of a sanctuary 
with a sacred tree, a temple with three columns toppfd by 
•acred doves, and a litter with the priestess or possibly the 
image of the deity. 

d. Seals . The variety of the atones uaed, the subtlety of 
technique, the multiplication of forms, and the rich subject 
matter (influenced by Egyptian and Near Eastern art) gave a 
decisive impulse to the development of Cretan art and lad to ill 

well known to us from the seal-cuSt^s shop at MalliMuiMMlin 
found took, raw materials, and steatite seals (mainly nriUMtifo 
in various stages of manufacture. Also uaed for a mm am 
time were hard atones such as rock crystal, sardunfm ongfo 
amethyst, chalcedony, hematite, and various types of jaspm and 
granular stones. Tbe older techniquea proper So softer etoOea 
were abandoned, and new modes, using very predae, cSUigtaffok 
engraving, were adopted. Along with this new decor ati ve tasted 
which was certainly influen c ed by gofcftworfc wad the pottery 
of Kamares, went a greater refinement of shapes: heomtite 
and “flattened” cylinders be ca me rarer, the prims wfo by for 
the moat c ommo n shape. Later e xt rem el y ckgont iifo aferipf 
seals occurred, with the disk gradually taking <k dug* of a 
“flattened” cylinder and finally h e mming an elKpeoad. In fog 
later phases of the development of seal art in this p a rted, ten 
use of still harde r stones d e te rmined a tefoir tefomgitaftfof 

know not only from the 


rich, as we 
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many day impressions. Most of the subjects were the same 
aa those found on die Kamares vases, though the scale was 
smaller. However, in the adoption of natural themes the seals 
were precursors to the vase and wall painting of the following 
period. There were extraordinarily lively representations: a dog 
barks at a deer, who, from the security of a high rock, seems 
to mock him; a wild goat flees, nervously turning his head as 
if pursued; a boy sits in a sheepfold underneath a ram; a fish 
attacks a cuttlefish; octopuses spy on their prey. Typical were 
the seals in which an ideogram, probably giving the name and 
title of the owner of the seal, was added to the representation 
of the owner working at his trade. Examples of these are a 
potter, a vendor of tools, a sailor, a king, and a prince. Egyptian 
and Near Eastern influence (also testified by the importation 
and local production of scarabs and cylindrical seals) is seen 
in seals representing demons of the type of Ta-urt, the winged 
gorgcm, heraldic lions etc. 

e. Minor arts. Unfortunately we are not in a position to 
appreciate fully the advances made in metalwork during the 
first palatial period, because the jyactice of depositing utensils, 
arms, and metal tools in the tombs declined, and the palaces 
have been sacked. The only finds that unquestionably belong 
to this period — because they came from the Mesara tombs 
and die house sanctuary of Khamaixi — are a few daggers and 
domestic utensils. Nonetheless, the level of technical perfec- 
tion and artistic quality of these products can be inferred from 
the contemporary Kamares pottery based on metalwork models. 

There is similar lack of documentation in goldsmith work. 
Here, however, finds made outside Crete (e.g., Byblos) of objects 
based on Minoan models are helpful. In Crete itself an important 
group of goldwork pieces was found in the funerary enclosure of 
Chrysolakkos at Mallia, including a pendant from a necklace 
repre s enting two hornets drinking a deep of honey (fl. 66). 
Recently it haa been maintained, W^'iisd reason, that the 
famous Aegina treasure in the BiteferWuseum comes from 
Chrysolakkos and dates from this fMM (Higgins, 1957). 
Objects of silver are even rarer, their tea attributable in part 
to oxidation. As in the preceding period* jewelry was made 
of various precious and semiprecious materials. Faience, a 
technique learned from die Egyptians, began to appear frequently 
in beautiful vases with shaded, fused colors. For other media, 
such as work in ivory, wood, and doth, direct information is 
practically niL Only the rare r e pre se nta tions of objects of this 
kind, plus our knowledge of successive developments, attest to 
what must have been splendid accomplishments in these fields. 

Period of the second palaces (1700-1400 B.c.). The catastrophe 
(probably seismic) which destroyed the first palaces of Knoasos 
and Phaestos created a caesura in the history of Minoan civiliza- 
tion. However, reconstruction was almost immediate and occa- 
sioned a basic renewal and highest development of all forms 
of Cretan art. 

a. Architecture and city planning. Plans of the reconstructed 
p alaces departed decisively from the layout of the earlier struc- 
tures, whose ruins were not utilized; these were either completely 
demolished or covered with a layer of lime and clay. Only 
rarely, however, was a different site chosen for the rebuilding. 
The new plans appear to be the fruit of long experience and 
careful study of the terrain, coupled with bold intuition. The 
p alac e s were conceived as organic and unified constructions 
and were built on a prepared foundation with elaborate terracing 
and fflftensive use of fill. The significance of these vast archi- 
t ec tt wl projects can be understood through their function in 
the Minoan world as die seat of the king who was at once the 
political and religious head; the palace therefore became a 
sanctuary as well. There were no other sacred buildings, aside 
from chapels carved out of caves or open pavilions placed atop 
hills and adorned with modest colonnades. 

In the second palace of Knoasos there was a distinct ra p p ort 
with the surrounding landscape: parts of die building prcjectcd 
into it, while h a nging gardens placed on different leads brought 
greenery inside the palace. There wus an andogous relationship 


between the arrangement of rooms and the sources of light and 
air: windows, porticoes, small courts, and terraces created al- 
ternating zones of light and shade and of open and dosed areas, 
the whole accentuated by the unequal heights of the various 
quarters. The exterior aspect of this palace, as well aa others, 
must have been equally animated, with loggias, gilded entabla- 
tures, wooden framing elements, windows with two or three 
lights, and asymmetrical protruding parts augmenting the play 
of light and shadow. 

The remains of the second palace (no. 85; pl. 53), with 
domestic quarters, large rooms for public audiences, service 
quarters, workshops, corridors turning in different directions, 
and sacred areas, teem at first to lack an organic plan. Certainly 
absent is the coherence and harmony of Greek monuments, 
or even the symmetry of some Egyptian architectural complexes. 
The dominating principle is rather a free and picturesque 
srticulstion, with a kind of spontaneous growth to that 

suggested by natural forms. The term Knospenagglomerat (ag- 
glomeration by budding) has been adopted to describe it, 
although it ia inappropriate to apply this word to consciously 
planned creations. 

One haa the impression that the architects deliberately avoided 
axial or symmetrical arrangements unless they were function- 
ally necessary (as was the case in propylaia, throne rooms, areas 
for ritual processions, etc.). This explains why there was no 
central monumental entrance and no broad staircase to ascend to 
the royal apartments — only narrow passages. Otherwise the 
distribution of the rooms was perfectly rational and dictated by 
the needs of a refined society (e.g., selection of the best climatic 
and panoramic orientation for the royal quarters). The most 
typical room in the living quarters was the so-called “megaron 
polythyron” (a megaron with many doors or windows), usually 
consisting of two rooms intercommunicating by means of a 
series of doors which could be opened to make one large area. 
One of the two rooms was adjacent to an open apace divided 
from the polythyron by meant of two columns; the other room 
was lighted by high windows and the portico, which ran along 
one or two sides, furnishing a sheltered area for walking or 
retting. The size of these large rooms on the ground floor 
and the even larger dimensions of those above (each frequently 
the size of two or three below) proves that, contrary to some 
expressed opinions, the apartments of the Minoan palaces were 
anything but small and uncomfortable; particular care was even 
taken to adapt them to Crete’s semi tropical climate. The bright 
light was filtered through the little cloisters, and the heat was 
tempered by the currents of air from opposing porticoes. And 
if in summer the inhabitants were able to pass pleasant hours 
in these airy surroundings, they were as well equipped to protect 
themselves from the rigors of the cold by dosing the megaron 
and heating it with braziers placed on easily movable tripods. 

Another type of room, quite large in size and used for court 
gatherings, was lighted with large double windows and adorned 
with two or more rows of columns or piers. Throne rooms 
anc^ Audience halls were found in all of the palaces. They 
getemlly bad a broad and monumental entrance, with stairs 

i itral or western court. At Phaestos, for example, 
served “Throne Room” (to called) had an open 
(of the type of the Mycenaean megaron) and an 
1 with four columns which possibly supported the 
re raised at the center for lighting. One entered 
> high doors with sturdy wooden antae. Of the 
tn at Mallia only the ample staircase ia p res erved, 
e rooms of small dimensions, furnished at times 
1 or a lustral basin or, as at Knoasos, with dividing 
re certainly intended for religious ceremonies, 
cognizable, and usually gro u ped as an independent 
e rooms which served as the sanctuary. Their 
1 as such ia suggested by the aacred implement* 
i found therein and confirmed by the wall paintings, 
tries uraslly comprise numerous rooms such as 
sunken cr yp t s with piers bearing representations 
t-hesdsd ax (labrya), treasure rooms, throne rooms 
priest, and rooms of unusual form (sunken, divided 
lie by a column, and piaoad near the e n f a n e e ; 
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perhgpt intended for luitmtion). A em«U peinting (in foe 
Cretan “miniature” style) shows that the sanctuary at Knossoe 
had a facade on the central court consisting of three sections 
of unequal height. Excavations attest to the presence of a shnne 
above the crypt; another painting in “miniature style was 
found at Knossos which aids us in imagining its appearance. 

Access to a palace of this period was through various en- 
trances on sides, approached by paved streets slightly 

raised above rim surrounding ground. The gate* varied m 
shape and alia a ccor din g to their i mp o rtan ce. The mam gate 

15 ^ 


which was placed between the two doors u - 
could have served as an antechamber. Jkm main gat te no a it 
Knossos, however, was on the west side, frota which one passed 
through the Corridor of the Procees i ons to th4»qyntty wMg 
decorated propylsion, so called from the obvious analodjm to jii 
Greek propylaia. Another im portant forer unn er to Omsk m* 
chitecture is seen in a few rare quadrangular perticges, which 
call to mind the peristyle form. 

The pictorial effect of these grea di oee eiridt e c tund j to 
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fiflPnce plaques representing house fa?ades (no. 87). These 
convey to us the important ornamental role played by wooden 
beams, polychrome cornices, double windows, the frequent use 
of ashlar masonry with a thick layer of plaster accentuating 
joints, and the picturesque dormers projecting above the flat 
roofs. The interior decoration is better known: Slabs of gypsum 



Schematic representations of facades of Minoan houses, after terra cottas 
in the Archaeological Museum. Heraklion {from Lanronci, 1937)* 


were frequently used for the floors, , laid with red plaster and 
decorated along the border or in the center with slabs of green 
schist or black stone. Small polychrome slabs were also used, 
arranged in irregular patterns. Frieses, mainly of ornamental 
motifs, decorated the lintels and frames of the doors; only the 
larger doors had jambs of carved atone. Dadoes were reveted 
with gypsum, which has a more brilliant appearance than true 
alabaster. The remainder of the wall was covered with brightly 
colored plaster — red, fflue, CT yellow — varying from room to 
room. Frequently h o W g fo r, frescoes with figured scenes cov- 
ered the entire upper will. Frieses decorating the walls and 
ceilings of the important rooms were in relief. Frescoes were 
extensively used at Knossoa and Hagia Triads but to a lesser 
degree at Phaestos and Mallia. Although gardens must have 
played a huge role in the decoration dtJhe palaces, of which 
they were an integral part, our knowledge is so inadequate on 
this point that we must rely entirely on inference. 

The so-called "theater” (annexed to the palaces) was a new 
architectural form which came to assume great historical im- 
portance. The existence of two essentially similar structures 
of this kind at Knoasoa and Phaestos (with minor differences) 
confirms that they were intended for performances. Both thea- 
ters had stairs from which the spectators viewed the perform- 
ance, a central paved apace for performances, and seats reserved 
for court dignitaries. At Knoasoa the flight of steps waa divided 
into two wings which met in a right angle exactly where the 
elevated royal seating ares was placed; at Phaestos a single 
wide flight had adjoining stain, and a passage, certainly in- 
tended for process i ons, crossed the steps and led to what waa 
probably the royal seating area. 

The absence of true fortification of the palace hills is amply 
justified by the local monarch’s political dominance over the 
islands; the fleet, furthermore, waa an excellent defense against 
possible invasion. The palaces were surrounded only by a 
simple enclosure (or sometimes several) with access via narrow 
passages, controlled by small towen and guard posts. 

The villas, the megara, and even sometimes simple houses 
repeat in small scale the principal structural elements of the 
palaces. The so-called "small palace" and the royal villa of 
Knossoa, the villa at Hagia Triads, the megara at Tyliaaos, 
Vathypetro, Nirou, and Amnisos, and the two country houses 
in the region of Sitia (eastern Crete) all present the polythyron H 
type of room, rooms for servants, sanctuaries, storerooms, work%i 
shops, and stairs (with separate service stairs). Tbe privdtf 
houses ah much less complex but just as elegant and piettfr 
esque. The so-called "caiavansery" at Knossoa, near the timt 
to the south of the palace, is an unusual case: probably it ups 
in inn, as is indicated by the Serge rooms and many small rootns 
for die guests. The facilities included rooms with basins and 
hot-water systems for baths and foot washing. There was also 
on annex with a fountain, a small sanctuary, and a w at erin g 
trough for sfiinpls, 

Artisans' wo r ksho ps include the Iribis for o e fufos and 
metalwork at Knlsnoa, Phaestos, Vathypetro, and Zou at Sitia; 


the wine press in the megaton at Vathypetro; and the small 
oil press for olives at Palaikastro. 

All of our knowledge of the architecture of the second 
palatial period, even though very detailed in some cases, is 
insufficient to form a complete picture of the plan of a Minoan 
town. In fact, most of the towns have not yet been excavated. 
From what has been uncovered, however, it appears that the 
houses were grouped in a large, compact, sometimes irregular 
nucleus, divided by main arteries and relatively narrow inter- 
secting streets. The appearance of towns varied. Commercial 
centers like Palaikastro, or the town on the island of Paeira, 
which flourished on the trade with the East and Egypt, re- 
flected prosperity in the buildings and layout. At Palaikastro 
the roads were paved and carefully aligned and the large houses 
well constructed (fig. 88 ). At Paeira the town waa located 
on the aide of a hill and had narrow and winding streets; its 
luxurious buildings and frescoes were, however, similar to those 
of the palace of Knoasoa. The town that offers the most complete 
document of a Minoan city plan is Goumia (fig. 91 ), on the 
southern coast of Crete on the isthmus of Hierapetra, in a 
position dominating both the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas. 
It was an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing center, 
but it had a poorer appearance than Palaikastro or Paeira, with 
rather small houses grouped in large blocks and small paved 
lanes radiating from the center; two large elliptical arteries 
carried the main flow of traffic. The megaron of the prince 
dominated the town at its highest point. Although poorly 
preserved, certain elements suggesting a small palace — vestibule 
with entrance through propylaia at one comer, interior portico,, 
magazines, residential quarters — are still recognizable. 

In the period of the second palaces, especially in central 
Crete, large public works were undertaken, such sb bridges 
and guard postB placed at strategic points, a remarkable network 
of paved roada, and terracing works. A large viaduct on huge 
piers connected the highway with the palace of Knossoa. No 
less care waa taken with harbor installations; of these, however, 
only traces remain at the two porta of Knoasoa (Amnisos and 
Kataamba) and at the two ports of Phaestos (Komo and Matala). 
At Hagioi Theodoroi and Mochlos, deep cuts in the rock attest 
to the presence of yards for the construction of small boats. 

Funerary architecture is poorly documented. In general, 
however, one can say that a first phase within the second palatial 
period, in which the old forms of burial persisted without 
important change, waa followed by a conspicuous preference 
for chamber tombs cut into the rock, with access through a 



Pslfik— tro, plan of house A ( from BSA , VU 1 % xpox- o«, p. 309, fig, ex). 


long dr omoa. At this time the tholos tomb with underlying 
fiypogeum fleet appeared in Crete; this tomb waa to have an 
important development in Crete itself as well as on continent^ 
Greece. In the area of Knossos there have been found two 
in teres ting tombs preceded by vestibule and dromoa and with 
fully hemispherical dames built with carefully placed frOcatonc 
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in ieodomic rows. These tombs must hive been built about 
1600 b.c. Probably somewhat later the majestic tomb at Isopata 
(in the same area) was built; it is likely that the Isopata tomb 
belonged to members of the royal family, since it is not inferior 
in monumentality to the royal tombs at Mycenae, Orchomenos, 
etc. Here a large rectangular room was approached from a 
long dromos and a vestibule with niches whose function was 
religious. A blind door at the end symbolized the communica- 
tion of the dead with the underworld. The form of another 
tomb south of the palace of Knossos is very different; it is 
situated in a natural cleft in the rock, which was easily adaptable 
for the purpose, and communicates with a sanctuary for the 
cult of the dead king. In this tomb we find some of the elements 
most typical of the palatial architecture: the entrance with a 
small portico, a miniature court with the door protected by 
two small towers, a vestibule connected with the sanctuary on 
the upper floor by means of stairs, the ritual crypt with quadran- 
gular piers, and the funerary room itself, completely dug into 
the rock, with a ceiling of large crossed beams supported by 
a square pier. The revetment and decoration of the walls is 
also stmilai «o that of the palace. Two other tombs, of rectan- 
gular plfia, nave been found near Knossos; the so-called “tomb 
of the double-headed ax” is the better known of these. 

b. Painting. Wall painting reached its full maturity in the 
second palatial period and was found throughout the palaces 
as well as the richer houses. The nature of the technique is 
still not entirely clear: the background color was applied to 
the wet plaster, which was first built up in several increasingly 
thin layers; then the other colors were added in an unknown 
manner. At times the superimposition of layers of color on 
the plaster created a sort of relief painting. The motifs were 
for the most part purely decorative, in keeping with tradition, 
and arranged in zones consisting of spirals, braids, schematiza- 
tions of octopuses or lotus flowers, rosettes of various types, etc. 
But quite soon figured scenes also appeared, usually inspired 
from nature; they were rendered with great vivacity and fresh- 
ness. As in the pottery, subject matter was drawn mainly from 
the marine world and from the island’s rich vegetation. Entire 
walls were covered with dolphins, octopuses, sponges, and 
corals. Gardens were represented, their rocks populated with 
exotic animals, monkeys in comic poses, and rare birds of 
splendid color. At times more animated vignettes enliven the 
natural surroundings: a cat moves silently among the plants 
watching a pheasant who is unaware of his danger; a pair of 
partridges dip into a brook and hide among the rocks, beating 
their wings. These scenes, vivid though they are, are completely 
generalized and do not describe a particular landscape; the play 
of colors is unreal, the plants twist in an unnatural way, voids 
are filled with decorative plant motifs, and the background 
is painted in various tones. 

The frescoes with human figures usually represent religious 
festivals, and the royal court is shown in a gay setting. At times 
the ceremonies take place in the palace, at times in the sacred 
wood; in the former case, the three different parts of the 
sanctuary, with balconies and loggias, are never omitted. In 
one of these compositions the main sanctuary of Knossos is 
apparently depicted, with the three columns and the symbolic 
double-headed axes. The most striking element is the vivacity 
of the persons represented, particularly in the paintings in 
“miniature” style: the women, shown with different skin color 
from that of the men, are seen at times with complex hair styles, 
embroidered dresses, and weighted with jewels. Often, as in 
the scene in the olive grove, they are depicted seated under 
the trees in natural poses, gesticulating and intent in their 
conversations; in another scene they dance on the grass. Other 
frescoes show single twirling dancers, painted on a larger scale; 
they wear a kind of bolero. Athletic games are represented 
in “miniature” style frescoes from Tylissos. Scenes with pain 
°f priestesses, their dresses adorned with the sacred knot, 
alternate with scenes placed against contrasting backgrounds in 
which young priests seated next to one another, in female garb, 
•dcmnly perform rites. The well-known “La Paririenne” is 
<*** of these female figures (n. 61). An analogous arrangement 


with alternating sections is seen in a painting of the tauromachy, 
the bullfight, represented with rare virtuosity: three acrobats 
— two female and one male — fight a huge bull, in die beat- 
preserved panel. Various other tauromachies were painted on 
the walls of the palace of Knossos, but only isolated fra g m e nt s 
remain. The single relatively well-preserved tauromachy is 
a relief painting in a loggia at the north entrance of the palace, 
showing the capture of the bull. Toward the end of the period 
of the second palaces, ritual processions were frequently printed: 
at Knossos more than 350 figures covered the walls of the 
Corridor of the Processions and the propylaia, where they were 
arranged in two superimposed rows. There was a stupendous 
fresco at the entrance, with rows of musicians, bearers of gifts, 
priests, and richly dressed court ladies, who with rhythmic 
step approached the divinity, recognisable by his gar m en ts; 
unfortunately only the lower part of this fresco is preserved, 
showing the well-known figure of the cupbearer (rhytophoros). 

The famous painted sarcophagus from Hagia Triada, which 
may have been made for a royal personage, belongs to the 
same period. The scenes show die ritual of the sacrifice of the 
bull, an offering* of fruit, a libation accompanied by the music 
of a double flute, a crowned woman (probably the wife of die 
deceased) offering a libation, followed by a lyre player (PL. 6a), 
the apparition of the dead, and the offering of fonerary gifts 
including a boat. Two chariots are present, one drawn by 
winged griffins and certainly for a divinity, the other by hones 
and for the royal family. Because of its excellent state of pres- 
ervation, as well as the subject treated (which is so important 
for our knowledge of Cretan religion) and the method of narra- 
tion in successive episodes, this sarcophagus is a unique monu- 
ment in the history of art and of Minoan civilization. 

The paintings of the second palaces are distinguished by an 
extraordinary originality, even though they are undeniably in- 
fluenced by other artistic traditions. Mesopotamian and, above 
all, Egyptian influence is seen in some compositional schemes 
(e.g., the procession at Knossos) and in the richness of the 
colors, which, however, the Minoans treat with a more vital 
and gay sensibility. This same immediacy of expression is seen 
in the drawing of the figures, whose movement creates dynamic 
effects, as well as in the selection of subjects. In Minoan printing 
of the second palatial period, subject matter takes more direct 
inspiration and pleasure from nature than it does in the courtly 
and ceremonial scenes of the monumental painting in Near 
Eastern and Egyptian civilizations. 

c. Pottery. As early as the beginning of the second palatial 
period, various innovations departed from the Kamares style: 
Figured themes began to assert themselves, and there was a 
progressive abandonment of polychromy in favor of a two-color 
scheme (dark figures on a light ground). At first, plant motifs 
prevailed, later marine forms; the various traditional decorative 
themes such as undulating lines, interlaces, and the spiral 
passed into secondary importance and were always accompanied 
by plant forms. Human figures, so frequent in monumental 
painting, were absent. The rhythm of the compositions was 
remarkable, as in the reiteration of certain marine elements, 
the use of netlike stylizations for water, and the whirling move- 
ment of plants or octopuses. A pitcher from Phaestes dhows 
a dense growth of slender stalks rising above short grists, 
swayed by a light breath of wind. Religious symbols, stach as 
horns, the double-headed ax, or the sacred knot, frnmiatgjty 
appear together with marine or vegetable de coration. At me 
apogee of this naturalistic phase the decoiation was wo longer 
confined to zones but freely distributed on the surface; ft is 
impossible to trace any determining design beyond the necessity 
to adapt the motif to the form of the vase. #, 

1110 so-called “palace style,” typical of the region pf KnaSeos, 
followed a more regular and symmetrical type of rieoatatfoa, 
while in other areas of Crete the naturalistic manner ptfofttad. 
In the palace style the orn a ment a tion is distributed in h o ria o ntri 
and vertical zones; the forms beoome s c h e ma t iz ed and more 
decorative, even achieving a monumental aspect at times. Qgfe 
lands frequently or nam e nt the base of the neck of fa mg 
architectural motifs, such as fifties with half masttea aSl 
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ttiglypbs, appear. The moat important examples of this style 
are two pithoi, one adorned with double-headed axes (pl. 65), 
and the other with papyri in relief. New tendencies 
from the Mycenaean world probably contributed to the forma- 
tion of the palace style, though the ground was already prepared 
by the previous tradition of Cretan pottery. The evolution of 
the vase shapes paralleled that of the decorative motifr. There 
was a tendency to elongation, with the greatest convexity at 
the highest point and accentuated narrowing at the base. The 
bandies were attached higher up or were purely ornamental. 
The most common shapes were pitchers, stirrup vases, alabastra, 
rhytons, small conical or ovoid pithoi, and the so-called “Ephy- 
raean" cups. 

d. Sculpture. As large-scale sculpture was a form foreign 
to Minoan civilisation, cult statues of considerable size have 
been found only rarely. Despite the difficulties of stone as a 
material, there are some examples of this type of sculpture, 
such ss the Snake Goddess in the Fitawilliaxn Museum (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.). The authenticity of this work has been frequently 
questioned, however. 

The Modeling of small figures continued to flourish in the 
second palatial period, particularly in the rich production of 
clay ex-votos. The statuettes were far superior in quality to 
those of the first palatial period, although many elements, par- 
ticularly the treatment of the face, were carried over to the later 
era. The most interesting' series of statuettes is that from 
Piskokephali, in eastern Crete; among the figurines of orants, 
the female examples are noteworthy for the great variety of 
costumes and headdress e s, while the male figures wear the 
usual perizoma, or loincloth. Many other statuettes of quite 
varied types (note, for instance, the bold figurine on a seesaw), 
found in different areas of central and eastern Crete, show that 
clay modeling was following new directions as well as conserva- 
tive tendencies. 

In this period a widely used technique is faience; it was 
especially suitable for luxurious toilet articles, the extremely 
fine vases intended for the sanctuaries, ornamental relief slabs 
such as the Town Mosaic from Knossos (dated from this period 
rather than the preceding), or the plaques found in the sanctuary 
of the palace, which treat the theme of maternity with great 
sensitivity — for example, a cow nursing her calf, and a wild 
goat with two kids. Among the statuettes of faience, two 
outstanding examples are the two well-known snake goddesses 
(pl. 55). They wear a rich dress that clings to the body, leaving 
the breasts nude. On one statuette serpents spiral around the 
body from below the waist to the top of the crown, and on the 
other they are held in the hands; the serpents are evidence of 
the chthonian character of the goddesses. 

A genre in which ceramics rival stone carving is the plastic 
vases in zoomorphic shapes. Libation rhytons in the form of 
the foreparts or the whole figure of a bull have been found in 
various areas of Crete, particularly the east. The cSain features 
of the are vigorously represented, though not without 

a certain nd the usual taste for decoration 

(e.g., the bull caught in a net, from Psein). 

The sculptured vases made of stone (which at this time 
returned to use for every fcfad of household item) are of very 
high quality. They are, for the most part, luxury items, made 
of valuable ■>»*«— worked with great mastery and refinement 
in techniques that are at times quite complex. These character- 
istics are evident not only in the beautiful ex a mp les that 
have been found intart but also in the tools, unfinish ed p ieces, 
end leftover Sometimes very hard and resista nt 

atones, such as basalt or obsidian, were used. The greatest 
care was usually in the selection of the colors, whi tenes s, 
or transparency of such stones as porphyry, green serpentine, 
granites, veined marbles, spotted basalts, various types of ala- 
baster and caldte, and rock crystal. The chromatic effect s 
were enric h e d by int t— of various materials, especially 
mother-of-pearl, and by the drill in making a vase of separately 
Prepared parts. Piecemeal pre para t i on pennitted a greater bold- 
ness in the shapes (which were, hi feet, always quite degant) 
* well as mom varied treatment of the aurfeoes, which were 


adorned with striatums, interlacing vine pettems, aeries of leaves, 
spirals, rosettes, etc. There were many Unde of oo m oa l or 
oval rhytons, large bowls certainly for ritual use (such as those 
of alabaster, with handlea in the shape of the figure eight qpc 
of shield and the cover decorated with rosettes), b asin s 
with an ivy leaf for a spout, amphorss with trilobed mouths 
decorated with spirals, pithoi with relief elements, etc. Ot h er 
utensils of carved stone that are of particular interest are lamps 
and tables for offerings and libations. The latnpe frequently 
have a tall foot in the form of a bundle of papyrus stalks ter- 
minating in an open flower with two, three, or four little rhamtale 
for the lights. There ere also low lamps, without fret, with 
the different channels fed by separate little basins. The offering 
tables have ss many different shapes and frequently bear sacred 
inscriptions. 

The use of softer stones such ss steatite gave rise to another 
series of products — vases with relief decoration, some of which 
are to be counted among the best of all Minoan art. It is probable 
that some of the steatite vases were sheathed in gold foil. (Oc- 
casionally traces of foil can be seen.) The three best preserved, 
and most famous', examples (all in Heraklion, Archaeol. Mus.) 
come from Hagia Triads: the “Chieftain's Vase," with booty 
of the hunt (perhaps an elephant’s akin) offered to a king or 
prince, the conical rhyton (pl. 59), with four superimposed 
registers of gymnastics and athletics (jumping, wrestling, boxing, 
and bull racing), and the “Harvester Vase" (pl. 63), which has 
s ritual procession of thanksgiving for s good harvest on an 
upper, separately worked part. The almost Dionysiac spirit 
which animates this scene, accented by the comic episode of 
the drunk who fella, is perfectly in character with the joyful 
and rich atmosphere of Minoan art at its height. 

The repertory of relief decoration on the other stone vases, 
often remarkable for the grace and vigor of the representations, 
includes sanctuaries, rites, religious symbols, demons, pursued 
animals, athletes, octopuses, etc. Related to this class of products 
is a weight of porphyry from Knossos, decorated with two 
octopuses. It is in the shape of s truncated cone and has a 
hole for suspension. 

The vases of hard stone have many similarities to die steatite 
relief vases, and they are also related to the ceramic rhytons of 
sculptural shapes, both in their use for libations and in the 
shapes themselves, which often represent the heads of sacred 
animals, the bull and the lion (pls. 59, 64). Well known it the 
rhyton of steatite in the shape of a bull protoma from Knossos 
(pl. 64). Here the vigor of the features is accentuated by the 
contrasting material of the eye (mother-of-pearl, red jasper, and 
rock crystal). Even the wings of the nostrils ore outlined with 
mother-of-pearl. Of equally high artistic quality is the head 
of a lioness, also from Knossos; unfortunately foe inlaid pupils 
are lost. Of more modest quality are foe figures of a sailed 
sphinx (perhaps under Hittite influence), a small pr eg nant 
monkey, and marine tritons of rhyolite and of alabaster. 

Even in the use of precious materials such ss ivory and fold, 
the Minoan artists were not only perfect masters of technique 
but were also capable of infusing life into foairfoperb creations. 
An admirable ivory figurine from Knossos (n* 64) represents 
on acrobat executing a bold Jeep over foe bead of the bull, 
who is unfortunately lost. The Boston Museum of Sens Acte 
possesses a chryselephantine goddess (whose a u t henticity he 
no longer in doubt) foot is an exact copy of foe fetace goddess 
from Knossos, though the serpents, foe nipples of her bmgte, 
and the borders of foe many folds of her dress, era of gold. 
Other fragments of ivory sculptures, of la a ger dimension! end 
even finer technique, have been found in various ho m es in foe 
regions of Knossos and Pslsiksstro. 

In addition to gold, electrum, and silver (whic^ were widely 
used in foe production of small sculpture), copper «| b m nm 
were also employed. The tauromachy was a further toupee 
of inspiration for artiste working in fossa materiris fee fe 
the running bull ca r rying an acrobat, in an English private 
collection); but figures of worshiped ware man fosqimtt, quite 
■mall in size, and usually executed in copper* The men amne 
r ep re sen ted with the upper pert of foe body t hr own famk aft# 
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chest, in s gesture of adoration, The women, which many 
consider to be dancers, have their hands raised toward the head 
and lean over sightly. Often the faithful are accompanied by 
animals, especidfty bulls, consecrated to the divinity. Despite 
the monotony of the subjects, there is a certain variety among 
the individual pieces. The best statuettes have been found in 
die sanctuaries. Those from Tyliseos, of larger size, are in the 
Archaeological Museum at Heraklion, where there is also an 
outstanding atatuette from Hagia Triada. Another three are 
in the museums of Leiden (pl. 60 ), Athens (Nat. Archaeol. 
Mus.), and Berlin (Staat. Mus.). Unique in subject is the 
copper statuette of a worshiper carrying a sacrificial ram on 
his shoulders, in the Giamalidus Collection at Heraklion. 

e. Seals, Seal art reached its highest point in the second 
palatial period. The most important collections of seals are in 
the museums at Heraklion (Archaeol. Mus.), Oxford (Ashmolean 
Mus.), London (Br. Mus.), New York (Met. Mus.), Paris 
Cab. M6d.)» and the Giamalakis Collection at Heraklion. There 
were also numerous clay impressions of seals found at Knossos, 
Hagia Triada, Zakro, and Sklavokampos. The evolution of the 
shapes continued with some innovations: the prism with in- 
curving sides and the “flattened” cylinder were slowly supplanted 
by the almond shape and die disk, which became increasingly 
lenticular in shape. Elements of writing were no longer used 
in seals because, with the evolution toward a linear script, the 
decorative character of the calligraphy was lost; furthermore, 
the slightly convex shapes that came to be preferred were more 
adaptable to figured scenes. The figured scenes differed from 
the “miniature” style wall paintings only in dimensions. There 
still appeared the animal and vegetable world of both land 
and sea in their most characteristic forms. All aspects of human 
life, such as wrestling games, pastimes, and religious rites, 
were represented; also depicted were the gods with their ap- 
propriate attributes and ceremonies, as well as the rich and 
fantastic world of the demons, who in some cases were placed 
in symmetrical, heraldic schemes revealing the persistence of 
Oriental traditions. Among the demonic creatures, the appear- 
ance of the man-bull is significant to us in connection with 
Cretan mythology, while the representations of horses testify 
to their introduction to the island. 

/. Minor arts. With the perfection of metal alloys and the 
various techniques of metalwork (melting, hammering, soldering, 
lamination, relief, and the use of incised designs, metal inlays, 
and molds) the craft found much wider use; it was particularly 
developed in the production of arms of every type. Some 
exceptionally long swords (the longest known in the ancient 
world) were made during the second palatial period. They 
were splendidly hammered and even today retain their resili- 
ence; the handles were made of valuable materials such as 
alabaster, ivory, agate, gold, and silver, with incised, repoussl, 
or relief decoration of high artistic quality. Some swords, 
found in the necropolis of Knossos, were laminated with gold 
and decorated with twining plant tendrils and lions pursuing 
other beasts; others from Mallia have ivpry handles sheathed 
with gold (on one of these an acrobat is represented with bent 
body, executing a leap; cf. pl. 64). The production of soldered 
daggers, decorated with inlays like thoU on the Mycenaqan 
daggers, must have originated in Crete; some daggers *fith , 
gold and silver rivets have been found elsewhere, but they can 
be consid er ed Cretan in origin because of their similarity to 
Minoan examples. Other arms were produced in great numbers: 
lance heads, javelins, arrows, and double-edged knives, aU of 
excdtaC manufacture and elegant shape. There is also a nch 
typology of defensive arms, helmets, and shields. Two helmets 
from Knossos are particularly interesting — one with cheek 
pieces and cone for the insertion of the crest, the other decorated 
with boars* teeth. The shields in the form of a figure eight 
are typical, though we know them only through miniature re- 
productions ; probably they were made of perishable materials — 
for example, leather built up in layers. 

The cult objects found in great abundance in the sacred 
oavea, together with the arms placed there u ex-votos, are also 


frequently of metal, executed with various decorations and 
techniques (for example, soldered or with hammered laminae). 
There are even miniature reproductions of these in gold and 
silver, decorated and sometimes inscribed. Particularly large in 
size are the four double-headed axes from the megaron at 
Nirou, which certainly were part of the furnishings of a sanctuary. 

The greatest advance in metalwork is seen in the enormous 
production of utensils of all kinds that have been found as 
tomb furnishings or in the ruins of houses. Some are decorated 
with incised or relief motifs, usually spirals, foliage, marine 
shells, or rosettes. There are cauldrons (lebetes) of various 
types with concave or tripod bases, pitchers with swinging 
handles, washing basins, small pans, porringers, amphoras, 
pitchers, cups, bowls, lamps, etc.; in addition, there is a large 
assortment of toilet articles such as razors, hair tweezers, small 
pyxides, and mirrors with elaborate handles sometimes of ivory. 
Doubtless all of these objects had counterparts in precious 
metals; those few that have been found show analogies to the 
examples from the royal tombs of Mycenae. Mention should 
be made of the finely worked silver pieces from the so-called 
“house of the high priest” to the south of Knossos, and the 
gold cup, also from the Knossos area, decorated with spirals, 
semicircles, and dots. 

There was an enormous variety of work tools used in every 
craft and trade, for example, double-headed axes, simple axes, 
hammers, chisels, hoes, saws for stone and wood, wheels, scales, 
fish hooks, levers of various kinds, instruments probably for 
dental use, and small tools for working precious metals, seals, 
and ivory. 

In the field of goldsmith’s work, a certain change in taste 
occurred: there was an increase in the production of tiny jewels, 
rings with figured bezels (pl. 66 ), and bracelets of less precious 
materials. The preferred techniques included laminae worked 
in relief and foil worked on a copper core; special effects were 
achieved with metal wire and granulation. Jewelry of solid 
gold was rare. There were earrings in the shape of stylized 
bulls' heads with granulated worit, as well as heart- and leaf- 
shaped pendants attached to chains of the greatest delicacy. 
One of these heart-Bhaped pendants is decorated with a poison- 
ous spider, a scorpion, a starfish, and an open hand — all apo- 
tropaic symbols. The artistry of the gold rings is more praise- 
worthy than that of the other objects, the bezel was usually 
elliptical and decorated with religious scenes incised for use 
as seals (pl. 66 ). The most significant of these was one called 
“the ring of Minos,” which has unfortunately been destroyed; 
it showed the transport by boat of the god and hiB altar from 
one sanctuary to another. A similar theme is treated in a small 
ring from Mochlos. The cult of the mother goddess is rep- 
resented on small rings found in the necropolis of Kalyvia at 
Phaestos and on one large one which is now in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Heraklion. The royal ring from Isopata, 
a true masterpiece of Minoan goldwork, represents a divinity 
with a group of dancers in ecstasy. 

Handles of mirrors, combs, knobs of scepters, jewel chests, 
and so on, were made of ivory and embellished with intarsia, 
rock crystal, faience, or lapis lazuli and frequently worked into 
figured patterns such as interlaced dragons. The Town Mosaic , 
and likewise a laige rosette of crystal, must certainly have dec- 
orated wooden caskets now completely disintegrated. There 
are remains of dice and gaining pieces (e.g., the well-known 
chess pieces from Knossos) made entirely of precious materials. 

We have no direct evidence of the textiles, knitwork, em- 
broidery, furniture, and other craft products of the period, 
but from the painting and sculpture we may deduce the existence 
of extremely delicate and transparent textiles with exquisite 
embroidery in decorative and even figured patterns. In furniture 
riie great refinement that had been attained is indicated by an 
alabaster copy of a throne as well as the throne from Knossos 
with a baldachin supported mi columns. 

g. Summary. We can perceive three successive phases in 
the lines of development of Minoan art in the period of rim 
second palaces. Though still in the wake of preceding tradi- 
tions, the first phase saw the birth of a bold search for new 
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creative direction!; in the second, a lively and original interest 
in the surrounding world led the taste for naturalism to its 
highest point; in the third phase, a rigidity set into the previ- 
ously developed forms, though the stylizations, and at 
conventionalizations, did achieve a certain monumentality. The 
ground was thus prepared for the later dominance of common 
craft forms, with a continually increasing tendency toward 
industrialisation in some types of production. The total destruc- 
tion of the palaces about 1400 b.c. must certainly have con- 
tributed to the acceleration of this phenomenon. 

Postpalatial period (2400-1100 b.c.). The dramatic destruc- 
tion of the second palaces signals a clear interruption in the 
development of Minoan civilization. The fall of the 
was accompanied by a decline in indigenous traditions in Crete 
and a general lowering of the level of culture, despite the 
continuation of life in numerous centers, the gradual repopula- 
tion of others, and the development of new communities. It 
is doubtful that the fall of the palaces and the concomitant 
cultural changes were due to a single catastrophic event such 
as the cqnq* eat of the island by the Aehaians (Mycenaeans), 
who, at this time, were beginning to assert themselves. Evans 
(1921-36) had suppoaed a continuous development without the 
intrusion of new ethnic elements in the period of the Becond 
palaces. If, however, there were confirmation of the deciphering 
of the inscriptions in Minoan Linear B (dating from the last 
phase of the second palatial period, ca. 1450 b.c.), one might 
hypothesize a penetration of Achaian elements during that phase, 
since the inscriptions seem to reveal a very archaic Achaian dialect. 

Following this hypothesis, the change in taste seen in the 
palace style of pottery could be explained. In any case, shortly 
after the fall of the palaces there occurred complete merging 
of the Minoan and Mycenaean worlds. 

a. Architecture . The destruction was so thorough as to 
render immediate rebuilding impossible. There were provisory 
agglomerations of houses at first, in or near the previous centers; 
their existence is documented mainly by the necropolises — 
Zapher Papoura at Knossos and Kalyvia at Phaestos, where 
the tombs date for the most part from the period immediately 
following the destruction. These new agglomerations quickly 
took on a truly architectural character, and there was a certain 
independence from traditional forms. The polythyron (megaron 
with many windows and doors) disappeared; the characteristic 
small porticoes were replaced by interior courts; whether or 
not there were second stories in houses is undocumented, but 
the arrangement of the rooms is fairly complex. The most 
typical urban center in this period, recently found at Khondros 
near Vianos, presents houses brought together in large archi- 
tectural complexes. 

With the return of normality, the inhabitants turned first 
to the reconstruction of the old sacred buildings. At Knossos 
all three of the sanctuaries existing at the time of the p a l ac e s 
were restored: the sanctuary of the double axes in the palace 
received a bench for the cult statues and a podium for offerings; 
in the small palace a new baetylic sanctuary was constructed 
behind an old lustral tank; the spring chamber, which existed 
next to die so-called “caravansery” on the road to the south 
of the palace, was provided with statues placed in a niche at 
the rear. The typical benches for the images are also found 
in two newly constructed sanctuaries, one at Gournia and one 
near the megaron at Hagia Triada. This megaron is of par- 
ticular interest as it represents the point of transition from the 
old polythyron type to the Mycenaean in antis type, from which 
the Greek temple evolved. The pavement was still painted in 
the Minoan manner, and inside the building were found cy- 
lindrical containers where perhaps the sacred snakes were kept. 

The opinion that the postpalatial architecture remained 
3*nte modest throughout the period is belied not only by truly 
Princely residences but also by well-constructed and -arranged 
houses at Tyhssoa (no. 98), Hagia Triada, Mallia, Gournia, 
Palaikaatro, and Zakro. They were dis tin g uish ed by greater 
costly construction, and— * most important — the typical 
Mycenaean megaron. Thua at Tyhmos (only partially preserved) 


the megaron was preceded by a vestibule with two large so hna t 
and is surrounded by a series of secondary ro o ms and largdt 
areas, among which is a pol y thyron. The megaron area at Hagia 
Triada consisted of an open vestibule, an sntechambsr, the 
megaron itself, and a rear room. Large paved courts with 
porticoes and passageways surrounded the buildings at both 
sites. Under the floors there was a system of pipes for carrying 
water, and at TyUssos a large round eastern was found. 

The appearance of the first stoa, with two floors and shops, 
in the second phase of the postpalatial period it of great im- 
portance. The stoa is clearly of Mycenaean origin and later 
became a fundamental element of the Greek agora. On Grate, 
however, the columns on the ground floor alternated with 
recta n gula r piers, thus differing from the Myceneen stoa. 



TyliMot. house plans < from Lawrence, *957)* 


In funerary architecture both chamber tombs and tholoi 
continued in the postpalatial period. The room* were of various 
shapes (round, quadrangular, elliptical, etc.) and generally small 
in size. It is impossible to discern the Minoan inheritance of 
the tholoi of this period because of the overwhelming Achaian 
penetration. The moat remarkable examples of this type of 
tomb, and those in the best state of preservation, ace found 
mainly in the eastern part of Crete. In western Crete there 
are extant tombs with a central corridor and sevora l laige a jQoan* 
ing rooms. 

b. Painting and pottery . There is s carc sly any evidence of 
wall painting in the first phase of the postpalatial period, and 
later there is none. Only sporadically does one find acme cle- 
ment of clear Mycenaean derivation, such as the watt printing 
with gazelles at Hagia Triads. However, there are alia at Hagis 
Triada scenes that return to the traditions ef Minoan tarts; 
a scene of offering, and a pevemem decorated with M^datpWne, 
and octopuses; another scene, with a procession o fen t m tif 
offerings, recalls the sarcophagus from Hagia Trim. * 

After a transitional period, m which thepalacestyiirhgiiaiiadL 
pottery moved in new directions which were to give rise So the 
proto-Geometric style quite a bit later. The continuity of rife 
palace style is teen in the techniqtfr of gloeay glsen, the, good 
surface finish, and foe p e n i t ana % or v an emwA Armb p em m a, 
of existing shapes (cups with a kWh baas and kvw o* tailM 
handles, stirrup s tagho rns, pyxides, bandars, pittas ***** 
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pouring lip, vases with spool-shaped handles, and censers with 
p erforated ids). However, instead of the naturalistic motifs 
of decoration such as leaves, drops, or papyrus, increasingly 
simplified and schematized elements were used (the octopus, 
for example, was transformed into one or two rhythmical lines 
undulating from a schematized body). Angular and semicircular 
elements were frequently repeated in a series — a scheme easily 
adapted to the shapes of vases. However, figured designs, usually 
in a frame were preferred for the ample surface of craters. 

Hie tendency to achematization became successively more 
pronounced, accompanied by a reduced variety of shapes; this 
was partly a result of mass production, partly a reaction to 
increasingly frequent contacts with the Mycenaean world. Two 
styles prevailed: one limited to the basic decorative motifs from 
which the designs of proto-Geometric pottery derived and the 
other containing an overabundance of decoration, the clarity 
of the design lost in a pattern of lines. At a still later period, 
termed “sub-Minoan,” these two styles underwent their final 
development: on the vases from the tombs at Mouliana, the 
pictures are completely schematized and abstract, and proto- 
Geometric 'elements appear; the vyes from Karphi are closer 
to Minoan traditional taste. 

The terra-cotta sarcophagi were variously shaped and dec- 
orated; the moat usual shapes were the tub (pl. 67) and chest 
with a pitched lid. The decoration recalls that of pottery. 
While purely ornamental motifs prevailed (such as papyrus, 
lotus, marine animals, birds, and particularly the spiral), the 
funerary function of the sarcarijpgi suggested particular themes 
such as monsters or persons Jl|fr>rming rituals. The two most 
important examples of sarcophagi are from Palaikastro and 
Hierapetra. The sarcophagus from Palaikastro is decorated 
with symbols and griffins; the one from Hierapetra, With figured 
scenes such as the departure for the hunt in a chariot and 
religious ceremonies in which the bull plays a prime (Sfe. In 
some sarcophagi, as well as some ritual vases, there was ncefnm 
to polychromy, but with delicate and subtle colors. 

c. Sculpture. Terra-cotta sculpture gradually lost all the 
elegance and movement of the Minoan statuettes of the palatial 
periods, and the general tendency to conventional stylization 
was accompanied by a certain grossness of form. There was a 
repetition of the scheme of the hands raised in adoration and 
a reduction of the lower part of the body to a simple cylinder; 
the symbols that the figures carried on their heads were usually 
rather large. Maternity was emphasized in the female figures. 
The most important groups of figurines were found at Goumia, 
Gortyna, Gazi (pl. 67), Prinias, and Karphi. Faience, or even 
glass paste, is frequently used in this genre of sculpture; some 
very interesting molds for these statuettes are also preserved. 
Figurines of the Mycenaean type are very rare in Crete. 

The same tendencies can be seen in figures of animals; 
some pieces from Phaestos and Hagia Triads may be taken as 
representative — for example, a large bull and an ass loaded 
with jugs* fiome rhytons were also executed in sculptural shapes. 

The copper statuettes of men and animals found in caves 
and palaces were more closely related to past traditions, though 
even these reflected the new taste dominating sculpture. Stone 
statuettes are rare. The commonest material, frequently morib- 
chrome, was used for stone vases, with monotonous results. 

d. Miner arts. There was no perceptible decline in the 
technique of metallurgy in the postpalatial period. The earlier 
stylistic traditions persisted, although there was less variety of 
shape and a simplification of decoration owing to increasing in- 
dustririttMkm. This is evident in tools, vases (now of more 
angular profile), toilet articles (mirrors and rectangular razors), 
and weapons. The hilts of swords and daggers became more 
elongated; a new type of sword with lengthened grip and 
rounded shoulder s ee ms to have been introduced by immigrants. 
The most important find of bronzes of this period oocurred 
in die tomb with the tripod brazier at Knoasos. 

Jewels and necklaces underwent the same sequence of initial 
persistence of tradition, decreased variety due to mam produc- 
tion (although btautifril pieces, especially necklaces, were made), 


and finally, in the last phase, complete decline. More economical 
materials, such as glass, were frequently used for necklaces. 

Seals (usually of flattened shape) had a similar evolution in 
the material, technique, and subject matter. The themes were 
at first closely related to the repertory of palace productions 
but then became impoverished, and even showed a certain in- 
comprehension of the subject matter (lions, bulls, gods, sacred 
rites, etc.), which became almost undecipherable in the latest 
pieces. The same is true of ivory objects. 

e. Evaluation . Minoan art found its inspiration primarily 
in the world of nature and life, which was observed atten- 
tively and joyfully, with a more descriptive than narrative 
interest; thus the grand and solemn themes of history as well 
as death were absent from the subject matter. Hieratic rigidity 
in religious scenes and the divinization of nature, while char- 
acteristic of the art of other civilizations, were missing in Crete. 

The characteristic taste of the naturalistic phase of Minoan 
art can be defined essentially as dynamic and illuaionistic. 
The tectonic construction of the figure was overlooked; interest 
was concentrated on the image and the effects of color and 
movement. Perhaps no other art, except Chinese and Japanese, 
made such effective use of a miniature style. The search for 
picturesque effects utilized many devices: in painting, the colors 
were profuse and juxtaposed almost playfrdly in polychrome 
compositions, and the effects of light were used with sometimes 
abrupt alternation of light and shade to increase the chromatic 
values; in other arts, picturesque effects were achieved by the 
choice and combination of materials according to their color 
values — tone, brightness, delicacy, transparency, and veining. 

Movement interested the Minoan artist both in purely 
decorative art as well as in the representation of nature as a 
means of suggesting animation. One finds extraordinary effects 
of tension, of elastic springiness, and vertiginous movement. 

Mycenaean art. Parallel to the development and flour- 
ishing of the Minoan civilization in Crete was the origin and 
evolution of other, less advanced, cultures in continental Greece 
and in the Cyclades Islands, namely, the older and middle 
phases of the Heljadic and the Cycladic cultures (see mediter- 
ranean protohistory). Very little in these cultures presages 
the richness of the Mycenaean civilization, which is more 
directly related to the Cretan. The origin of the Mycenaean 
culture is thus a complex question: some scholars see it as a 
result of an intense current of Minoan influence on the con- 
tinent (Evans hypothesized an actual Cretan colonization of the 
Aegean); others attribute the Mycenaean cultural flowering to 
the economic and cultural advances of the mainland Greek 
populations who invaded Crete about 1600 B.c. and destroyed 
its palaces. This problem is still far from its final solution. 

Old Mycenaean (1600-1500 B.C.). a. Architecture. The evi- 
dence for construction in this period is very fragmentary: it is 
a qufftion of a few ruins that have come to light underneath 
the more recent palaces (part of a stairway, a crypt with rectan- 
gular piers, a pier under the royal megaron at Mycenae) and 
a few sporadic traces of villages placed on heights and without 
systema of fortification. In these few remains, however, there 
is enough evidence to ascertain that in this early Mycenaean 
period architecture was related to the Minoan. The megaron 
was not yet developed, and the palace of Kadmos at Thebes, 
dating back to the beginning of the Middle Mycenaean period 
(ca. 1500 b.c.), had similarities to Minoan models, with its 
winding corridors, small porticoes, and snore than one story. 

Funerary architecture in Mycenae is better known. Pit g r a v e s 
prevailed, covered with slabs and often marked by a stele. Even 
the royal tombs, whose rich deposits are the principal source 
of knowledge of the various phases of this period, are pit graves, 
though larger and of better construction than the others. This 
method of burial was not unknown to the Msnoans, who fre- 
quently cut rectangular pits within the thplot. 

b. Painting and pottery. While the existence of Old My- 
cenaean wall printing is suggested by file remains d a tin g from 
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this era, we painting it amply documented by the find* in 
the royal tombs of Mycenae. The dating of these tombs depends 
in large measure on the vases, which ranged throughout the 
16th century B.c. and perhaps extended into the first third of 
the 15th century B.c. Imported Minoan ceramics have been 
found along with the indigenous products in the tombs. The 
latter are clearly contrasted with the imported vases; Mycenaean 
vases, principally vermilion (the so-called “Minyan” ware) and 
brown, show Cretan influence transmitted through the Cycladic 
cultures. Dark, two-colored vases are very aimila* to those 
found at Phylakopi on Melos (Cyclades); red is used for linear 
emphasis of the decorative themes on the vermilion vases with 
opaque surfaces. In a later period there was (in that class of 
vases which Evans compares with Late Minoan Ic) a greater 
independence from the Cretan models: the flora and marine 
fauna themes were still more or less the same, with the typical 
Minoan symbols of the double-headed ax and sacred knot; but 
the background, or the outline, of the designs is covered with 
a pattern of minute dots. 

e. Minor wti. The preference for precious metal explains 
why stone vases were uncommon in the Old Mycenaean period. 
Those vases found in the royal tombs were mostly imports 
from Crete; there were, however, faithful local imitations. The 
most frequently used materials were alabaster and calcite; typical 
are the shallow alabaster vases decorated with interlaced leaves. 
Other noteworthy pieces are a small crater with high spiral 
handles, a spoon for ritual use in the form of two hands clasped 
to catch the libation, conical ritual vaseB with high bases, and 
a rock-crystal toilet vase in the form of a duck. The working 
of steatite was not different from the Cretan way; some frag- 
ments of rhytons in the form of bull protomas are so similar to 
Minoan vases as to leave no doubt of their Cretan origin. 

The objects of precious metals found in Mycenaean tombs 
(pl. 73) frequently give a better documentation of the develop- 
ment of Cretan metalwork than do the few examples that have 
been found in Crete itself. The Minoan originals are of such 
a high artistic level that they are easily distinguished not only 
from the local inferior copies but also from relatively faithful 
representations. The majority of the metal vases are of copper 
or gold; those of electrum or silver are rather rare. There was 
the usual large variety of decoration, techniques, and shapes: 
conical bowls with ribbon- or spool-shaped handles, shallow 
cups, bowls with two handles of various types, bowls on high 
bases, etc. Minoan influence is evident in the decoration, even 
in the oldest phases of Mycenaean art: semicircular motifs in 
double or single rows, crowns of leaves, dosed calyxes, or 
rosettes in relief recall the Kamares vases; the simple, double, 
or interlaced spirals, on the other hand, were inspired by the 
pottery of the second palaces in Crete; and filially, figured 
themes (dolphins, octopuses, long rows of lions, bulls) reflect 
particular aspects of the Minoan taste in subject matter. Cretan 
influence was also reflected in the techniques of workmanship — 
for instance, in the frequent use of different materials for one 
vase. As in Crete, the shallow silver cups have gold plating 
on the lip and the handles; golden rosettes were applied to the 
walls of silver vases; a beaker of electrum is decorated with a 
singular flowering altar, executed with inlays. 

The vases with figured scenes are particularly interesting; 
two outstanding examples are the gold cups found in a tholos 
tomb at Vaphio (in Laconia), which are certainly both by the 
same artist (pl. 73). They are truncated cones in shape, with 
spool-shaped handles; the decoration is repoussl on the outer 
layer of metal, while the interior is smooth. Both cups have 
scenes of the capture of bulls, on one cup by means of nets 
and on the other by a cow as a lure. In two further examples 
(Athens, Nat. Mus.), these from the royal tombs of Mycenae, 
Minoan influ ence is evident, although the subjects are not 
representative of Cretan taste. Two scenes of war are repre- 
sented. The first vase ta a crater with a battle scene, the other 
a conical chyton with a scene of siege. Both are plated with 
Bided silver. Cretan derivation is also evident in metal rhytons 

sculptural form, even thoimh the Minoan models are of 
other materials (steatite or marble). The beautiful gold head 


of a bull, with gilded ears, nostrils, and horns, agdd matte 
on the forehead, and intarsia eyes, it almost identical with 2m 
bull protoma of steatite from Knoasoa. The theory has been 
advanced that some golden rhytons in the shape of Bans' heads 
— unusual for the angular tftatment of the surface, the ex- 
pressive force, and the pleasing balance of naturalism end 
decorative stylization — are products ext ran eous to Minoan tesla; 
other scholars, however, have cited the lioness rhyton from 
Knossos (pl, 59) as comparable. Another rhyton, in the rather 
heavy shape of a stag, has been considered Anatolian in influence, 
but here, too, excellent parallels can be found in Crete. 

With exception of the cups, rhytons, and washbasins (as 
common in Mycenae as in Crete), utcnrils of precious metal 
are rare. Some very small utensils have been found, evidently 
toilet articles such as pyxides and graceful miniature jugs. The 
most beautiful examples of all of these types are undoubtedly 
the work of Minoan artists; the imitations and copies made in 
local workshops are at times so inferior that it must be concluded 
that superior metalworking remained a Cretan monopoly. 

The products ' of Mycenaean metalworking in the oldest 
phase were mainly weapons. All the royal tombs were full of 
arms, which suggests that the Mycenaean kings, in contrast 
to the peaceful Cretan sovereigns, were warriors. Some of the 
weapons, however, were purely symbolic — evidently marks of 
rank {insignia dignitatis). The long Cretan type of sword (type A) 
has been found; it is formed of a narrow blade with a sharp 
point at one end and at the other a tongue-shaped tang attached 
to the hilt, which has a small decorated pommel and a cylindrical 
or polygonal grip. The swords of type B are broader and shorter, 
with a curved or flat back; the hilt is rather long and elaborately 
worked, with conical pommel and a grip composed of two 
halves attached to the two faces of the tongue-shaped tang. 
Many characteristics of the swords are found in the daggers, 
though with a greater variety of shapes which go back to Cretan 
types of a much older period. Only the style known as the 
halberd ( Dolehstab ) seems to be inspired by central European 
models. Hie decoration of these weapons is so deeply per- 
meated with Minoan style that there is no doubt of their origin 
in Crete or in workshops closely related to the Minoan traditions. 
The dearth of comparable examples in Crete can be easily 
explained by the despoiling of the royal tombs; an example 
found at Psychro (Crete), however, incised with a hunting scene, 
may be considered a prototype of the group. The inlay decora- 
tion of these daggers, found at Mycenae and also in the area 
of Pylos (Peloponnesos), in Laconia and Achaia, was frequently 
extended to the blade (pl. 71), and showed the usual Minoan 
subjects: spirals, running lions, galloping wild horses, marine 
scenes, hunting scenes, lilies and other botanical motifs. The 
inlay technique frequently achieved the effects of a true niello, 
with such materials as gold and electrum an a ground of 
black sulfurous alloy. Copper weapons, such ae lancet and 
arrowheads, are probably also of Minoan origin. 

The absence of preserved examples indi c a t es that the armor 
(e.g., breastplates, shin guards, kneepieces) was made of perish- 
able material such as leather or felt; however, it must be re- 
membered that the large shields that cove re d ttt^rhole body 
may have made the use of other armor superfluous. Rrafl pjentt 
found in the royal tombs of Mycenae have p erm i t t e d the recon- 
struction of a helmet reinforced with bom’ tends and equip pe d 
with cheekpieces — a type that, together with die created helmet, 
existed also in Crete. Of the two types of shields frequently 
represented in Mycenaean painting, the bibbed, tv fiddle- 
•biped, type was certainly of Cretan origin; the other, curve d 
to a hemicylindrical shell and extending to nearly die length 
of the body, had no precedent on the island. Copper nttnptts 
differed little from die Minoan ones. 4 

Mycenaean gold work is richly documented by die flndf hi 
the royal tombs. The general impr es s ion is of aknotofaprberk 
taste: while there ere good i m i tatio ns of Cretan work, together 
with e few actual Cretan jewab of highest quality, dm grass 
mass of the finds are inferior b ceT produett. The p ri nc ip a l 
decorative motifs are roset t es of geld foil* wavy bewtase, 
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form of calyxes or rosettes, end half diadems of sndbdugdttMMi 
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Am of Myeeama orrilisation (indicated by hatching) and aitea of finds of Mycenaean pottery. Ancient place namea in italic type. 


executed in the same technique and spirit of decoration aa the 
buttona and other elementa which adorned belts, and the hilts 
of type B swords. The many sppliquds of gold foil that have 
been found — flowers, disks, leaves, and more complex forma 
such aa butterflies, octopuses, sacred animals, griffins, sphinxes, 
marine animals, sacred symbols, divinities, and plants — were 
probably attached to the funeral shrouds or to wooden sarcophagi. 
The same designs are found on necklaces. One of the royal 
personages had a golden chain with eagles as the symbol of sov- 
ereignty; another had a heavy armlet with star-shaped flowers 
excellently made of various precious metals — certainly a Mi- 
noan product. Hairpins, earrings, necklaces, and rings were 
part of the Mycenaean grave furnishings of the queens and 
p rinc es s e s . The hairpins, which are frequently heavy, suggest 
that the hair was worn in high coiffures in the manner of Cretan 
wameaf Magnificently executed gold rings repeat the typically 
Minoan 1 ' Subjects of battles and hunts; the rings, like all of 
these jewels, are made with such imagination and virtuosity 
that there is no doubt of their origin in Crete. Some of the 
goldsmiths' products were exclusively for funerary use: among 
these the famous gold masks represent the dead kings (pls. 73, 
449), at times with interesting realistic touches and at times 
with rigid oonventionalization. Even the jewelry made of other 
materials than metal (rather rare in the royal tombs) is inspired 
by Minoen models, although the Mycenaean pieces are of inferior 
quality. For HiWnna, a crystal {Minted with a gleaming pattern 


of veins recalls the technique of the crystal from Knossos with 
the bull-fighting scene. A few stone seals, of mediocre work- 
manship, were found in the royal tombs. 

We have only a sketchy idea about the working of wool, 
embroidery, ivory, bone, wood, and faience; but the same 
conclusion is indicated — the faithful continuation of Minoan 
traditions. The Cretan type of inlay work is indicated by nu- 
merous fragments. Mirrors with ivory handles and figured 
decoration, as well as spoons, are among the most typical of 
the royal-tomb equipment. 

Without doubt, the influence of Minoan civilisation was 
completely dominant in the Old Mycenaean period, with only 
a few types of pottery indicating a thread of indigenous 
continuity. 

Middle Mycenaean (1500-1400 B. c.). In this phase there 
occurred s synthesis of elements of Helladic tradition and those 
acquired through Minoan influence. Mycenaean civilisation 
developed a u n ified and homogeneous character — so slowly, 
however, that a clear distinction between Old and Middle 
Mycenaean is difficult; nor are there indications of historical 
events that might have marked some interruption in this con- 
tinuity. We fold, therefore, that royal burials in the grave 
circles of Mycenae had not stopped by the beginning of the 
middle period; a dynastic change is therefore excluded as s 
cause of the Helledic-Minoan synthesis. 
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a. Architecture. Our information about Mycenaean ar- 
chitecture is also very fragmentary in the 15th century B.c. 
Only the palace of Kadmos at Thebes (built at the beginning 
of this period) now remains to show the continuation of tradi- 
tional Min Dan forms. At Mycenae a painted wall frieze has 
been found; it undoubtedly belonged to a megaron, thus docu- 
menting the appearance in the Middle Mycenaean period of 
this form which is so important in Hellenic architecture. Even 
the megaron seems to have been introduced through Cretan 
influence. Villages and single houses of this period are practi- 



Mycenae. so-called "Treasury of Atreui”: (1) Longitudinal section. A-B; 
(a) plan, with A-B. C-D, and E corresponding to sections in (1). (3). and 
(4); (a) transverse section; (4) elevation of entrance {from Roboruon, 1943). 


rall y unkno wn in Mycenae, and fortification works did not 
appear until the end of the 15th century B.c. or perhaps at the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

The evolution of funerary architecture is clearer and better 
documented than other Middle Mycenaean architectural struc- 
tures. The monumental tholos tomb began to take on its de- 
finitive form, with the long dromos bounded by handsome 
masonry and an imposing entrance. There is no doubt that 
the tholos derived from Crete, where one can follow the various 
phases of development; such a highly perfected architectural 
form would be incomprehensible except as the fruit of a gradual 
evolution. The Mycenaean tombs vary in size, system of con- 
struction, length of the dromos, the presence or absence of 
decorative stonework and lateral rooms added to the rotunda, 
and in relieving triangle above the entrance door. It is 
very probable that the most monumental tholoi were built in 
the course of the 15th century B.C., such as the ao-ca|Jed Treas- 
ury of Atreus” (pl. 68; no. 105), the “tomb of Oytemnmtra 
at Mycenae, the “Treasury of Minyss” at Orchomenos, and two 
or three tombs in the region of Pylos. The “Treasury of 
Atreus” is the most imposing, distinguished by its size (ht., 
ca. 44% in. max.; diam., ca. 47 ft.), by the perfect placing of 
its huge square blocks of atone, by its extremely long dromos 
reveted with courses of stone, by the enormous monolith (xao 
tons) used as an architrave over the door, by the splendid deco- 
ration of the focade with carved half columns and entablature 
•nd the large reUefr of hulls, and by the massive rotunda sur- 
mounted by a dome decorated with metal rosettes and flankMl 
by a smaller rectangular room. The “Treasury of Minyas is 
almost a copy of the Atreus treasury. The lateral room baa 
■ monolithic ceiling ornamented with reliefs of jntertwmed 
spirals and papyrus, motifr clearly derived from Crete. The 
"Tomb of CWtemnestra” is not much smaller, here too the 

'bough of leas monumental size, exist also in the Ajgolid(Ajr- 
«ulia), Laconia, Messenia, Attica, and Theajaly. T he tholos 
at Thorilsoa is mrnmr 1 for its elliptical room, m me Myoanaam 
domain there were also numerous tombs carved out of the root, 
"fth dromoo and dumber, they are contemporary with the 


oldest tholoi but have a greater variety in the plans a nd the 
dimensions and at times have painted doors in the Gretna 

b. Sculpture . Architectural sculpture in the Middle My- 
cenaean period is known mainly through the tomb decorations 
(no. 107) and reflects Cretan forms; the half columns decorating 
the facades recall the entrances of Minoan palaces, for example, 
that of the royal apartment from the central court in tike second 
palace of Phaestos (pl. 53). The ceilings decorated with rehafr 
(pl. 70) — for example, the ceiling of the “TVeeeury of MKft- 
yas” — have analogies to the ceilings stuccoed end pa inte d 
with interlocking spirals in the palace of Knoeeoe. The reliafr 
from the facade of the “Treasury of Atreus,” new in the British 
Museum, are related to those of die north entrance to the p a l a ce 
of Knosaoa. Because of the almost total destruction of the 
Mycenaean palaces, the friezes and cornices which must have 
adorned their facades (as on the Cretan examples) have been lost. 

The oldest steles (of limestone) marking die royal to m bs 
of Mycenae (pl. 70), with representations of battles and hunts, 
were in many case's replaced by later ones. They were doubtless 
the work of Cretan craftsmen. 

c. Painting . Wall painting has been rarely found from the 
Middle Mycenaean period, though the fragments preserved from 
the palace of Mycenae and the palace of Kadmos at Thebea 
are sufficiently representative. From the former, a small part 
of a frieze which decorated the megaron remains. As in Mi- 
noan painting, the figures are pictured on various levels, above 
a border of undulating bands; however, the choice of subject 
is completely different, representing a scene of war. Hundreds 
of figures animate the various scenes with extraordinary vivacity 
and variety of pose: the camp, the preparation of the war 
chariots, the arming of the warriors, the two armies marching 
against each other, the battle on the acropolis which is dom- 
inated by a palace from which the women watch the combat* 
There is an unavoidable comparison of these details with those 
on the silver rhyton from Mycenae. The sleeved jackets of the 
warriors are characteristic. 

The wall decoration of the palace of Kadmos at Thebea 
must be, at least in part, contemporary with that of the palace 
of Mycenae. A long ritual procession, again in the Min oa n 
manner, is represented at Thebes; the figures mainly are bearers 
of offerings, sumptuously dressed, with high coiffiirea in the 
Cretan style. The painting recalls the procession at Knoeeoe 
(Corridor of the Processions). 

d. Pottery . It is the vase painting which gives us the beet 
idea of monumental painting in the Middle Mycenaean period. 
The style is parallel to the palace style of Crete, but from those 
roots it reaches its greatest maturity on the m ai nl a n d. Tim 
vases made in continental Greece can be differentiated from 
the Cretan products in some details of the technique and dee- 
oration, especially in the second half of the 15 th century M. 
The majestic three-handled amphorae testify SO an h rtpw s iv e 
evolution, with gradual stylization, of the d a oo rtfl tv e aaotifo of 
plant and marine life. The so-tidled “Ephy re e en ,” am which 
originated in Crete, became characterized at foie that ny a 
bilateral decoration using a stylised motif. There woe a §PMt 
prevalence of pitchers with truncated berid&e spout s . 

e. Minor arte. Workmanship in ivory was no teworthy during 
tins period. In addition to actual sculptu r es (an outstanding 
piece is the group of two women with a c hil d , meriting shader 
ivory figures from Pakukastro, Crete), them were cove rs of 
pyxides, minor handles, and c omb e dec o rate d wiffi rttiofo of 
Minoan inspiration. Terra-cotta sculptures, such m statuettes, 
little figures of animals, and rhytons am rare. 

Rings (Athens, Nat. Mus.) nd pieces of gold riecUmi 
belonging to tins period have also been found. They me splen- 
didly worked end often deco ra ted with sacred frige* 1 ' 
of the most beautiful of the ring* from Mys u m a , cq 
the adoration of the gedd ee s of fot>ffity» sqm 1> aerisd 
a tree, r eceiv in g an o ff e rin g of tmmm* Oaihs and 
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Two decdntivt elements from to-called “Treasury of Atreut” at Mycenae 
{from B. Fletcher , A Hutory of Architecture, Now York, 1930). 


“ring of Nestor’* (of questioned authenticity) the scene is divided 
into four sections by the trunk and the branches of the tree 
of life — apparently a young couple's descent into Hades. 

The variety and predouaness of the finds from the royal 
or princely tombs of Midea, Vaphio, Pylos, and Kakovatos 
provide ample documentation of all fields of the minor arts. 
From Vaphio, in addition to the two magnificent cups and the 
daggers of beaten gold, came utensils of silver and copper, gems 
and armor, fragments of necklaces, seals, and rifigs with ritual 
scenes. At Midea the rich funeral furnishings included silver 
cups with scenes of a deer hunt and bull racing, a golden cup 
with octopuses in relief, a rhyton made of a decorated ostrich 
egg, and rich weapons for ritual use. From the tholoi of Pylos 
came the most interesting series of three-handled amphoras 
decorated in the palace style, with plant and marine motifs, 
as well as various types of vases similar to Minoan ones, daggers 
of beaten gold laminae, copper utensils, exquisite jewels and 
other objects, among which the seals and miniature ivories are 
excellent. The furnishings of the royal tomb at Staphylos, on 
the island of Skopelos, are representative of the fusion occurring 
between the Cretan and Mycenaean civilizations; here have been 
found copper utensils, alabastra, jewels, double-headed axes, a 
sword, two-handled “Ephyraean" cups on high bases, a terra- 
cotta statuette representing a woman carrying a jug, and an 
ovoid rhyton decorated with lilies in the Minoan manner. 
That the level of commerce and industry was improving is 
evidenced at Thebes by the workshops for seals, the kiln found 
in the palace, and the numerous amphoras with inscriptions. 

Late Mycenaean (1400-1100 B.C.). With the destruction of 
the Minodn palaces at the end of the 15th century b.c., the 
political and economic control of the Aegean world passed to 
the Mycenaean kingdoms, which also became the cultural center 



Types of columns; (a) Pram rhyton of Hash Triads; ( 5 ) from Lion Cats 
ot Mycenae; fo d) fra* a fiasco afiaeaqtuary of palace of Kneesos; («) from 
heads of *Traesniy of Atoms" at Mytesnee (half columns). 


of the area. Once the Cretan influence had ceased, die Helladic 
substratum on the continent had the opportunity to assert itself 
and realize its particular needs in new artistic forms, though 
without renouncing the Minoan heritage. 

a. Architecture . In this last Mycenaean period, architectural 
forms appeared that seemed to reflect the new dynasties* changed 
conception of palace life. First of all, the palaces were surrounded 
by strong systems of defense. At Tiryns the first walls included 
only the upper part of the acropolis, but subsequently they 
were enlarged; a stone gate, inspired by that at Mycenae, 
replaced the old wooden gate approached by a ramp. Toward 
the end of the 13th century B.c., the powerful defenses were 
complete and included almost the whole hill, offering secure 
refuge to the inhabitants of the city in case of emergency. The 
walls had a thickness of up to 36 ft., and within them huge 
galleries (with corbel vaults formed by superimposed courses 
of massive projecting blocks) led to a series of casemates and 
storage rooms. At Mycenae (no. 108) the fortification walls 
were built according to an over-all plan and enclosed even the 
old royal-tomb circle, which was leveled with fill and circled 
by slabs forming a low wall with a separate entrance; the circle 
thus took on the character of a religious precinct. Zt was at 
this time that newer steles were substituted for the older ones. 



Mycenae, plan of citadel; (a) Lion Gate; (A) prehistoric burial: ( e ) magazines; 
id) royal tombs; (a) ramp; (/) house of the “Warrior Vase”; (g) house of the 
ramp; (A) south house; (») Hellenistic structures; (/) Tsountas* house; (A) 
palace; (/) foundation of temple: On) house of the columns; (n) northeast 
wall; (0) gate; (p) moat; (a) Hellenistic cistern; (r) hidden cistern; <*) passage 
within bastions; (t) terracing wall {from Wace, x 949 ). 


The walls of Mycenae are of Cyclopean construction; in some 
stretches they are 19% ft. thick, with a filling of rock and earth 
between the inner and outer walls. Most imposing ia the Lion 
Gajie (pl. 69) at the entrance to the acropolis, approached by 
a road controlled by a sturdy bastion. The gate has monolithic 
piers and an enormous architrave surmounted by a triangular 
slab showing two lions flanking a column; the lions were a 
symbol of divine protection and the power of the royal dynasty. 
A second, smaller, gate served as a secret exit and assured the 
supply of water — a spring that was reached through a long 
subterranean gallery with 104 steps. 

Similarly die large acropolis of Arne on Lake Kopais was 
encircled by a massive defense wall with many fortified gates, 
built by the Minyan dynasty of Orchomenos in Boeotia. At 
Athens, too, the old walls were reinforced and extended, and 
the new wall (later known to the Greeks as the Pelasgian wall) 
was given nine gates. Here too the a cce ss to the source of 
water was well protected by a path cut in the rock. 

Palace architecture is known to us through the ruins of 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos, Arne, and Iolkos. The megaron in 
its most developed form was present in all of these palaces. 
There seems to be a new spirit, profoundly different from the 
Minoan, in the axial arrangement of space — as if the inten- 
tion was to enhance the royal magnificence by the impact of 
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the visual perspective. On the acropolis of Mycenae a broad 
stepped road leads from the royal-tomb precinct to the upper 
terrace, from which the highest part of the palace can be reached 
by means of a double staircase of the Cretan type. The royal 
megaron was entered from a court whose surrounding walls 
were decorated with timber work, two-lighted windows, and a 
triglyph frieze. The megaron area was composed of a vestibule 
with a portico of two columns, an anteroom, and the megaron 
proper, which served as throne room. It had a large circular 
fireplace in the center, four columns supporting a kind of open 
clerestory to admit light and allow smoke to escape. The throne 
was situated to the right of the fireplace. The walls and floor 
were richly decorated. There are only slight vestiges of the 
other quarters of the palace. 

Much more revealing are the remains of the palace at Tiryns. 
The first propylaion, of Cretan form, is reached by a series of 
gates. A laige court surrounded by a small portico follows, 
and then another propylaion leading to the central columned 
court. The megaron opens on the axis of this court and is 
a rich development of the Mycenaean type. The vestibule leads 
to the ant* om through three doors, and is decorated with a 
triglyph frieze composed of alabaster and lapis lazuli incrusta- 
tions. Even the floor of the throne room was richly decorated 
with painted squares with pairs of octopuses alternating with 
pairs of dolphins. In addition to the main megaron, there was 
a smaller one, which one reached through twisting corridors 
that recall the Minoan palace. Also reminiscent of the Cretan 
constructions were the bathroom, with a gently inclined mono- 
lithic pavement, and the service rooms. The roofs must have 
been flat and of different heights. 

Many of these same characteristics are found in the palace 
at Pylos: courts, propylaia, one megaron for the men and one 
for the women, bath, workshops, and storerooms. The fireplace 
of the megaron was extremely large and was covered with 
several layers of decorated plaster. Hundreds of inscribed clay 
tablets were found in a small room which served to store the 
archives. The palace at Arne was simpler and more modest; 
it had two wings with corridors, along which were the rooms. 
The Mycenaean megaron found near the Erechtheion on the 
Athenian Acropolis also provides an interesting example of Late 
Mycenaean architecture. 

Large public works were also undertaken in this period. 
In Boeotia the Minyan dynasty drained the area of Lake Kopais, 
constructing a system of underground canals. In the Argolid 
the kings of Mycenae and Tiryns laid out a remarkable network 
of well-cared-for roads furnished with guard posts; they also 
redirected the course of a river to avoid the danger of floods. 
Although Late Mycenaean towns were numerous, they have not 
yet been sufficiently studied. There are many indications of 
a great variety of building forms. A remarkable piece of religious 
architecture is the sanctuary which has been excavated under 
the Telesterion at Eleuais, which seems to present the oldest 
form of the Hellenic temple. The small temple It Asine, on 
the other hand, still tied to the Minoan type, has lateral benches. 

Funerary architecture continued with monumental tombs, no 
1 ms imposing than those of the preceding period, although 
there was a certain technical decline. Necropolises with chambers 
carved out of the rock became considerably more numerous; 
in the last phase these tombs became small and irregular, 
•hawing narrow dromoi with walls inclined toward the top to 
facilitate roofing. 

A Sculpture. Late Mycenaean monumental sculpture re- 
mained strictly dependent on architecture. The large relief 
°f the Lion Gate at Mycenae (fl. 69) is the most significant 
of the finds. The theme of two heraldically opposed lions was 
known in Crete, and the technique of the execution is clearly 
i^apired by Cretan sculpture. The an a tomi cal details are only 
superficially indkv te d, al thoug h the movement of the two beasts, 
erect beside the is forceful. The heads, which are 

oofortunately lost, must certainly have considerably increased 
the expressive vigor. Minoan tradition is also evident in the 
•teles over the royal alt houg h new el emen ts occur here 

•ad these. Mycenaean reliefr tend to flatness, and the accen- 


tuated geometric schematisation of the usual battle t h e m es 
disguises the imperfection of the execution. The traditional 
Minoan style remained intact only in the interlacing t fixi fr . 
An interesting stucco head of a woman from Mycenae shows 
a new concern with rendering the basic forms of the fine, 
though at the same time the surface is decoratively painted 
white, with rosettes accentuating the cheeks and chin (fl. 79). 

Terra-cotta sculpture, on the other hand, was less imaginatius. 
Idols with wings or disk-shaped bodies were re p ea t ed again 
and again; there were, however, occasional kourotrqphoa figures 
(mother nursing s child), twin figures, divinities on horseback, 
sphinxes, or enthroned gods. Large terra cottas are rare, though 
there is extant an interesting figure of a woman from Asine. 

c. Painting . The palaces of Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenos, 
Thebes, and Pylos were all decorated with wall painting. All 
the themes dear to Cretan art are repeated fairly faithfully: 
bullfights, sanctuaries, processions, demons, griffins, and hunting 
and fighting scenes. From Tiryns comes a boar hunt with 
dogs attacking the wounded beast, pavement decorations with 
octopuses and dolphins, and s scene of two women in a wagon 
very similar to a group on the sarcophagus from Hagia Triada. 
There is s frieze of deer and gazelles which is also similar to 
paintings from Hagia Triada, but this is probably a case of 
Mycenaean influence on Crete. Mycenaean painting style is 
profoundly different from Cretan in its tendency to a more 
abstract and cerebral decorative character; this is illustrated by 
the clear outlines, the disciplined compositions, and the rich 
(though not intense) color scale — all elements which forecast 
the balance and harmony of Greek art. 

d. Pottery . In the Mycenaean world, as in Crete, wall 
painting profoundly influenced pottery, which, however, treated 
the themes of monumental painting symbolically rather than 
realistically (pl. 74). There are pottery depictions of hunters 
and warriors in their chariots, but the ceramicists* preference 
for symmetrically arranged compositions led them to rep r e s ent 
not the hunt or battle itself but rather the departure or the 
return. There was an increasing tendency to geometrical sche- 
matization; the bodies of horses became simple cylinders, and 
rows of figures were identical, afi depicted in the same pose 
(e.g., a row of warriors whose feet are all in the same position 
and who carry their weapons in exactly the same way). The 
vases which lent themselves best to this type of decoration 
were, because of their shape, craters. They can be divided 
into two groups: the western group, with Mycenae as the center 
of production, and the eastern one, located at Rhodes. 

On later vases the human figure was only rarely found. 
Ornamental themes predominated; these, and even the surviving 
figured motifs, evolved in the direction of schematization and 
abstraction. This process was more rapid and complete than 
it had been in Crete. The Argolid can now be isolated as a 
main center of production, with a great abundance of mass- 
produced pottery originating there (vases for the table, kitchen, 
and market). The decoration became more sn 4 more mechanical 
and schematised until finally the original motifs grere no langur 
recognizable. This does not deny, however, that the best work- 
shops still produced vases ol the highest quality. Tfii hugs 
production of vases in the Argolid contributed to the wgdd 
exportation and diffusion of Mycenaean ceram i c s throughout 
the Mediterranean basin, which in turn gave ripe to other 
workshops. The production of all of these partook of the My- 
cenaean common style, and it is frequently difficult to reoofttiat 
the work of loeri centers. In general, the pottery ef ooatineutat 
Greece was more co nservative than that of the east, whose mafci 
centers were Rhodes and Cyprus. In Cyprus fiaitipilwlj head 
taste modified somewhat tbs typical Mycenaean 
creating quite original va aesi with the surface froq i tenqy tefifrij 
into metope-like fields end en axial arrangement of the deeaaa- 
tion (see ermon a*t, angbni). T ow ar d the end ef An 
Mycenaean period the two tendenci es tint had appeared la 
Crete by the dose of the poetpahitial period (U., a fimfttttign 
of decoration to baric motifs wsMfi aaempharieuft oehitifijgpit 
tion; and an abundance of decoration and p atter n , Iflariafpl 
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traditional Minoan taste) become more and more accentuated. 
There was the so-called “granary” style, of simple linear or 
curvilinear ornaments; and the so-called “dose” style, in which 
every void was filled with lines and accessory elements that 
almost suffocate the surviving traditional motifs. 

€. Minor arts . Few innovations appeared in any branch of 
the minor arts during the Late Mycenaean period. The old 
forms were repeated and adapted to the new taste for less elabo- 
ration and more practicality: In stonework — the steatite and 



Tiryna, plan of palace and aouth part of citadel: (i) Eziating walla: (a) re- 
stored walla; (a) ramp; (ft) gates; (c) magazines; (<# outer propylon; (#) little 
propylon; (/) court with round altar, (g) large propylon; (A) vestibule and 
large megaton; (t) vestibule and small megaton; (/) courts; (A) megaronlike 
rooms; (/) corridors; (m) vestibule and bath ( from Lawrmc§, 1937, pp. 69-73), 


alabaster vases and lamps, for example — the decoration was 
particularly impoverished. In copper utensils the shapes became 
more rigid and linear; however, the lebetes (cauldrons) on a 
tripod $aae, with small plastic ornaments, made their first 
appearance in the last phase of the Late Mycenaean, or sub-My- 
cenacan, period. Implements such as razors with rectangular 
blades, mirrors, and works of ivory, and, in part, goldwork all 
became leas elaborate. However, the technique of doisonnd 
enamel appeared at this time, and glass paste jewelry became 
highly developed and varied. Beads of necklaces frequently took 
on the shape of small placques decorated in relief with occa- 
sional figured motifs. Coral charms were introduced, and amber 
was frequently used. 


More significant innovations were made in weapons, especially 
swords and daggers. Here too the older traditions dominated 
at first, but toward the end of the period, the characteristic 
central European sword appeared. It contained a tang with 
raised edges and a curved blade; the daggers are of similar 
form. Contemporaneously, or perhaps a little later, new customs 
and cultural elements appeared in the Mycenaean world, also 
of northern origin — for example, the practice of cremation and 
new styles of clothing that supplanted the traditional sewn 
garments; the latter is indicated by the fibulas and pins. Iron 
was increasingly used; in fact, the great numbers of weapons, 
especially lances and swords, indicate a general state of crisis. It 
was precisely during the sub-Mycenaean phase that vase painting 
began to apply a new concept to the organization of its repertory 
of ornamental motifs: the proto-Geometric style was bom. 

At this point an unforeseen event gave foe death blow to 
Cretan-Mycenaean civilization: foe destruction of foe principal 
Mycenaean cities by foe sword and fire, followed by foe construc- 
tion of modest villages on foe sites where Greek cities later 
grew. This change has been attributed to foe Dorian invasion. 

Evaluation, It is undeniable that the Mycenaean civilization 
was bom from foe Minoan. Probably as a result of Cretan 
colonization of Mycenae a sudden leap forward was made in 
regions on foe Peloponnesos that until then had known only 
the modest culture of foe Middle Helladic period. 

It is not justifiable to speak of originality in Mycenaean art, 
except in foe latest period. The Achaians of foe Old Mycenaean 
period surrounded themselves with weapons, even in death, and 
were prolific in representations of bellicose subjects. There were 
similar tendencies in Minoan society (though in smaller measure), 
as foe large royal swords and the interest in hunting scenes 
indicate; it is easy to imagine that such tendencies gave rise to 
a period of colonization. However, once foe first period of 
adjustment to Cretan dominance was over, religious subjects 
and peaceful themes from daily life took precedence in My- 
cenaean art. The tie between Mycenaean and Minoan art was 
tenacious. This is seen in foe manner in which Old Mycenaean 
royal-tomb furnishings combined imported Minoan objects with 
products made by immigrant Cretan artisans; it is also apparent 
in foe local products that imitated Minoan models (or in any 
case belonged to the same artistic trend) and in foe ceramics 
of indigenous Mycenaean style with, none foe less, some foreign 
influence. 

It is precisely foe tie with Crete that determined foe de- 
velopment of Mycenaean art. In foe Old Mycenaean period 
foe indigenous traditions retained a certain autonomy, although 
Cretan influence was dominant. This was followed by a period 
of synthesis, in which a uniform culture, mainly of Minoan 
tone, was developed. However, foe local substratum — only 
in appearance dormant — retained its vitality intact and was 
reawakened in the phase immediately following; Middle My- 
cenaean created new styles and a new form of civilization. This 
reaction seems to have had a strongly political character. Indeed, 
the use of the Achaian language in foe royal court at Knossos, 
as has been hypothesized on foe basis of translations of Minoan 
tablets in Linear B script, suggests a precocious penetration of 
the Achaians into Crete (second palatial period). Shortly after- 
ward, about 1400 b.c., the Cretan palaces and their communities 
were destroyed; the radical transformation indicates foe advent 
of new dynasties in Crete. 

These changes also had a profound spiritual significance for 
both Cretan and Mycenaean cultures: TTie fortified acropolis, 
symbol of the power of foe lord, became foe center of social 
life. The general diffusion of the megaton gave a new character 
to domestic life. All this meant a change from foe Minoan theo- 
cratic concept of life to one which centered on foe figure of 
the sovereign as a man. It was also reflected in foe formal 
religion and art. The Minoan cult of nature divinities was re- 
tained, but foe divinities became part of an anthropomorphic 
pantheon in which they assumed a more precise individual 
character. Man became the main subject of art. The deeds 
of foe sovereigns were no longer anonymous, and a world of 
musicians, poets, and artists immortalised them; thus was bon 
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the concept of the hero. In this setting the antecedents of the 
Homeric epic matured. In painting and sculpture there was a 
preference for subjects taken from royal life, with man as the 
protagonist, as ia seen on funerary steles and wall paintings. 

The change in artistic style was profound. It is true that 
some elements fundamental to Minoan art persisted, which 
proves the great fascination that they commanded; and this 
fascination controlled and limited the Late Mycenaean tendency 
to abstract and geometric organization of forms. A greater 
autonomy was achieved only in pottery, where the geometric 
tendencies were more decisively manifest in easier technical 
procedures. But even these tendencies were fully explicit only 
at the end of the Mycenaean cycle. 


Noth: The great majority of Minoan artifacts discussed in the 
article may be viewed at the Archaeological Museum, Heraklion; 
those of Mycenaean origin at the National Museum in Athens. 
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CRITICISM. Art criridam it the process leading to a 
qualitative judgment on works of art and the product of that 
process. Commonly the term is applied to judgment of man- 
made objects from the esthetic point of view. Art criridam may 
be regarded as a branch of esthetics. Like literary, musical, 
and other kinds of criticism, art criridam is distinct from esthet- 
ics (q.v.) as such in that its purpose ia to judge single works 
or groups of works, while esthetics is directed toward the eval- 
uation of art in general, dwelling on individual works and on 
the artist's personality only insofar aa they represent a p p rop ri ate 
applications of the theory esthetics tries to formulate aa a whole. 
Furthermore, criridam is distinct not only from pathetics but 
alto from the philosophy of art, in that the latter aims at inter- 
preting works, not assessing their quality, and discovering the 
nature, significance, and symbology of art in general. This 
distinction, however, does not imply any incompatibility or 
conflict. Every esthetic theory pmupposea a body of criridam, 
and is expected to be applied practically in criridam, just as 
every criticism puts an esthetic theory into practice, and, in 
doing so, reinvigorates and modifies it. Criridam ia always 
a practical manifestation of esthetics, even as rdhetics is the 
theory of criticism. There is a similar re dp toe ft y, though of 
a different type, in the relation b et we en art cririd a m and the 
philosophy of art; generally, every in terp r et a tion imphea a 
qualitative judgment already formulated by cri t icis m nd paves 
the way to other such judg m e n t s , "while every evaluation of the 
quality of a work of art ia always an impHcit or explicit ingss* 
p retati on of the meaning and value of such a work. Art criti- 
cism, on the one aide, and esthetics and the ph Uoaophy of ert, 
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on the other, form a unified body, and it ia, therefore, very 
difficult to find a criticism, an esthetics, or a philosophy of art in 
isolation. An investigation of art criticism will require constant 
reference to the allied fields of esthetics and the philosophy 
of art, in so far as they complete the framework of art criticism 
and illuminate judgment. 

Summary: Introduction (col. 115). Art criticism in the Western 
world (col. 1x8): Antiquity; The Middle Ages; From the Renaissance 
to modem times; The rise of modem art criticism. Art criticism in 
Eastern countries (col. 142): Islam; India; Far East. 

Introduction. The qualitative judgment of which art 
criticism consists can take form either in words or as behavior, 
in the sense of individual or collective, private or public action 
with regard to one, some, or all of the works of an artist or a 
related group of artists or the artistic heritage of a given his- 
torical period. We can see criticism as behavior in public 
and private collecting, in the patronage of artists, in art deal- 
ing, and in the preservation and restoration of works of art. 
Criticism as behavior may be shown, at its extremes, by an 
idolatrous cult of certain works of art and the voluntary or 
careless destruction of others. These are the practical appli- 
cations of a criticism, not always expressed as such, deriving 
from the theoretical, religious, philosophic, or political points 
of view which have inspired that behavior. 

The procedures of verbal criticism are varied, but they 
may conveniently be divided into the two great branches of 
rational criticism and emotional and imaginative criticism. 
The former is the kind of criticism based on purely logical 
arguments and setting forth its judgments with rigor; the 
latter is the kind of criticism that rises from the reaction of 
esthetic pleasure or displeasure to the formal qualities of the 
work and manifests such feelings through literary media, such as 
essays, poetic or narrative writings, books of travel, and journal- 
ism. With these the writer strives to make the quality of the 
work more evident to the beholder or even attempts to suggest 
it to a reader who has never seen it, by means of a literary 
equivalent capable of arousing a feeling that is as near as 
possible to the emotion roused by the work in question. 

The two types of criticism (rational and emotional-imagina- 
tive) cannot always be separated so clearly as to allow the classi- 
fication of a critical piece of writing as unequivocally one or the 
other. The expression of criticism often mingles both approach- 
es, and such a fusion takes place in varying manners. Very 
often formulations that are outwardly impeccably and even 
aridly rational, when carefully analyzed, reveal a pattern of 
approval or disapproval founded entirely on emotion or imag- 
ination. Sometimes a judgment rooted in a strictly rational 
process is manifested by means of images and allusive verbal 
suggestions. More frequently the two procedures are inte- 
grated, producing a continual and, sometimes, imperceptible 
passage from the rational plane to that of emotion and imagi- 
nation and vice versa. 

Such a variety of formulation in the expression of criticism 
— scholarly work on the one hand and poetry or imaginative 
writing on the other — greatly increases the sources to which 
one must refer in the study of art criticism. Their number 
increases with the addition of the texts necessary for the under- 
standing of criticism in action, or, as we have called it, criti- 
cism as behavior. 

We must actually discover anew the documents and the 
reasons underlying each critical action, ranging from the in- 
ventories of public and private collections to the documents 
in the archives tracing the successive ownership of a work 
of art; from the legal regulations concerning the preservation, 
or the damage and destruction, of one or more works of art 
to the political directives, religious prescriptions, and philo- 
sophic treatises from which those provisions and actions drew 
their ideological justifications. A brief examination of the 
sources constitutes, therefore, part of the preliminaries to any 
knowledge of art criticism. 

The sources for the study of art criticism as expressed in 
words may be found not only in specialised works but also 


in philosophical treatises or in purely creative writings. It is 
not rare that letters and travel diaries are true collections of 
critical essays, in which the rational and emotional-imaginative 
processes alternate or are blended together indissolubly. At times 
the epistolary form is only a mask which the critic uses to allow 
himself a greater freedom of procedure and expression. The 
growth of written art criticism is, therefore, such that “art 
literature," rather than forming a section by itself easily classi- 
fied in the literature of a country or an epoch, represents an 
inner aspect of the whole literary output. 

The sources for the study of criticism in action consist 
not only of the documents of its activity and the theoretical 
enunciations by which it is inspired, but of the very works 
of art for what they are in themselves and for the state in which 
they have reached us. Every work of art reflects not only the 
esthetic ideals of its author, but also his cultural milieu, which 
would condition him according to the requirements of clients, 
the preferences of patrons, and the demands of the market. 
The present condition of any work of art of the past may rep- 
resent a collection of critical judgments, revealed in such 
ways as the intentional damage, the restoration, or the over- 
painting to which that work has been subjected. Where works 
of architecture are concerned, not only their alterations, but 
also the willful transformations of their settings are to be con- 
sidered as critical judgments. Each of those transformations 
is the "practical application" of an esthetic theory. Moreover, 
the appearance of cities is the result of successive critical judg- 
ments in action; the surveyor's maps, the plans, the views, 
the descriptions are documents for the history of such criti- 
cism, just as the documents relating to the fortunes and vicis- 
situdes of a painting or of a statue are documents for the history 
of criticism in action. 

When, besides verbally expressed criticism in all its var- 
iations, one also views the many and different aspects of crit- 
icism in action, the act of identifying and choosing the sources 
for the study of art criticism means no less than considering 
the connections between art criticism and the other fields of 
human activity: connections with philosophical and religious 
thought, with political ideologies and institutions, with litera- 
ture, with the means of production, and with the social order. 
The reciprocity of these connections makes it possible to discov- 
er art criticism in other activities and to identify its features. 
Whether it appears independently or is implicit in other 
activities, art criticism is identified by a qualitative judgment. 
Even when emotional and imaginative criticism takes the form 
of purely literary creation, it is still criticism in that it formu- 
lates judgments on art. Verbal paraphrases, lyrical effusions, 
and imaginative passages are criticism only in the degree in 
which they effectively contribute to the recognition and the 
appreciation of the work under examination. The same must 
be said with regard to philosophy: the philosophical interpre- 
tation of a work is criticism if it helps to understand the work 
itself and appreciate its quality, but the philosophy, psycholo- 
gy, and sociology of art exist in themselves and are recogniz- 
able by their own specific characteristics. They are of inter- 
est from the point of view of criticism in the measure with 
which they imply a qualitative evaluation or contribute to such 
an evaluation. 

Critical action — criticism as behavior — is always related 
to other human activities, exactly as verbally expressed criti- 
cism is. There is no social structure, no political upheaval, 
no religious movement that does not translate itself into a 
certain attitude toward works of art: preference for some and 
contempt (sometimes enacted in vandalism) for others. There 
is no policy of the arts, no public or private patronage, no buying 
or selling of works of art that is not the esthetic manifestation 
of a direction which also reveals itself in other aspects of life. 
The connection between such manifestations is a matter of 
cohesion and not of dependence; of reciprocally active in- 
fluence and not mechanical causality. 

In these connections also art criticism is the qualitative 
evaluation of the works which determines a mode of behavior 
with regard to them. Such critical action can promote the 
creation of works of art having certain features rather than 
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others. It can also, through deliberate destruction or neglect, 
provoke the disappearance of works of the past, selectively, 
and, by dint of restorations, alterations, and overpainting, it 
can tamper with works of the past to make them conform with 
new esthetic ideals. 

In whatever way it proceeds and whatever means it has 
chosen in order to declare itself, art criticism is contemporary 
and coextensive with art itself and covers all art fields. Where 
there is art there is always a reaction to art, a choice and a judg- 
ment. There is an art criticism even when the literary output 
of a given period and place lacks writings classifiable as “art 
literature"; the absence of such writings does not necessarily 
indicate a gap in the critical consciousness. The absence or 
scarcity of verbally expressed criticism may, at a given moment 
and in a given place, point to a concentration of what we have 
called criticism as behavior, or criticism in action. The reasons 
may vary, but they are always related to the civilization of that 
period and place, to the character of the culture in which the 
civilization becomes conscious of itself. At other times it may 
happen that within the same historical framework there is 
an inferior ad erroneous criticism in action at the same time 
as a verbally expressed criticism of a very high level, and that, 
vice versa, there may be critical actions more mature and better 
directed than the contemporary critical writings, which can 
be the slaves of prejudice, obtuseness, and the residues of a 
forgotten culture. In such cases we face particular manifesta- 
tions, within art criticism, of the perpetual conflict between 
"cultivated" and "mass" consciousness (personified in turn in 
criticism as speech and criticism as behavior), which both 
struggle to dominate the "common" consciousness. Art it- 
self cannot escape the repercussions of such a conflict, carried 
into the very heart of art criticism, with regard to both the 
treatment to which the works are subjected and the reception 
given to contemporary production. 

Parallel alternatives are to be found in the character of 
verbally expressed criticism at various epochs and places. In 
certain situations one can notice a prevalence of rational criti- 
cism, while in certain other situations imaginative and emotion- 
al criticism prevails or is better orientated. The diversity and 
the inner complexity of criticism in action are no less important; 
private individuals, sometimes public institutions, whether 
civic or religious, or the great economic organizations hold in 
turn the initiative of such criticism. Naturally there follow clash- 
es between direction and choice, parallel to those which we 
find between criticism as action and verbal criticism, or between 
the various aspects of the latter. 

In every concrete historical situation art criticism takes on, 
therefore, a particular physiognomy, both with regard to the 
manner of critical action (speech or behavior and their interplay, 
imaginative and emotional writings, rational and critical action 
by individuals or by institutions, whether they concur or con- 
tradict each other, etc.) and with regard to the, direction of 
taste, the criteria of choice, brought to bear on art of the past 
and new art. With regard to the art of the past, criticism chooses 
"touchstones" for its own tastes, leaving all the rest in darkness. 
Criticism is then guided by the standards thus epitomized in 
encouraging some aspects of contemporary art and opposing 
others. Beneath these changing and unpredictable choices there 
ia a constant web of "forms" in which the inexhaustible novelty 
of experience creates an order. 

We can say that the manifold and varied aspects of artistic 
experience are given order by art criticism, by means of the 
constant forms in which it takes shape. The measure of a work 
of art is given by its capacity to survive antithetical or opposing 
criticisms, each of which throws light on some aspect, unnoticed 
and unperceived in other critical attitudes. The validity of a 
certain type of criticism must always be assessed by its capacity 
to embrace, without any surrender of its own point of view 
aod its own premises, as much art as is possible, thus adding 
aomething to the discoveries made by other types of criticism, 
based on other premises «*d considering that same art from 
a different point of view. The only task of criticism that can 
he categorically defined is to deliver, through words and actions, 
a qualitative judgment on works of art, and the only ul tim a te 


criterion according to which one may pass judgment on criti- 
cism can be found in its harmony with the esthetic require- 
ments of the concrete situations in which the criticism is prac- 
ticed. Outside of concrete situations, it is not possible to set 
up a scale of merit betwen the two methods of criticism and 
among alternative orientations of taste. In changing from one 
situation to another, procedures and critical tendencies which 
were foremost become obsolete and retarding. The task of 
clarifying the new values, simultaneously rediscovering the art 
of the past in a new light, requires other procedures, other 
points of views, other types of criticism, which in the former 
situation had not assisted or had even hindered the process. 

An exhaustive definition of art criticism can present itself 
only as a description of its manifestations in the historical 
process; the assessment of what art criticism should be and how 
it should act is possible only in its reference to each of the indi- 
vidual and unique stages of this process. 

Rosario Assunto 

Akt criticism in the Western world. Antiquity . Classical 
antiquity did not produce art criticism as an independent 
activity. It produced manuals of precepts concerning the 
techniques of sculpture, painting, and architecture and in- 
formative descriptions of works of art which rarely attained 
the level of historical and critical definition. This is partly 
due to the widespread opinion that, where art is concerned, 
critical judgment could only take note of the technical precision 
of the execution, contrary to the judgments pronounced on 
literature. As example, note On the Sublime (36, 3), by the 
Pseudo-Longinus: "In statues one looks only for the exact 
resemblance to the man, while in literature [one looks for] what 
transcends the human level." 

Even in texts which are not concerned with criticism, but, 
rather, with problems of philosophic esthetics and historiography 
and in poetical and literary texts in general (J. Overbeck, H. 
Jucker, G. Becatti), one cai find critical observations — not 
always lacking a love and understanding of art. An example 
of this is the description, in Thyrtis , by Theocritus (ag ff.), 
of a cup adorned with figures, which reveals the poet's ability 
to appreciate the expressive values in individual parts of a work 
of art. The same perception is to be found in Leonidas of 
Tarentum with regard to a statue of Anacreon (< Greek Anthology, 
304, 3); and in the lively account of the Equus Maximus Dorns- 
tiani in the Stlvae by Statius (I, 1, 46), describing vividly the 
agility and lively movement of the work. There is both 
intensity and good taste in Lucian's description of the beauty 
of the limbs of the Aphrodite of Knidos ( Amores , 13). 

The philosophers concerned with esthetics show a definite 
critical aim, but their remarks regarding art criticism are nearly 
always contained in discussions of philosophical esthetics on 
the model of the literary criticism which flourished in 5th- 
century Greece, particularly that of the Sophists. Already in 
Gorgias (Encomium of Helen , x8) we find the idea that painting 
and sculpture produce a "sweet malady," because they lift 
us into a world beyond reality, in which one believes in the 
existence of things that do not actually exist. Condemned by 
Plato, this deception of art was a source of admiration tor Gor- 
gias, who, however, did not develop his position critically; 
he was probably influenced by Pythagorean thinkers. 

One must come to Plato to find a certain orientation of art 
criticism, though he also is given more to esthetic-philosophical 
considerations than to critical attitudes. More than once he 
attempts to identify the criterion of what is "suitable" (itpfccov) 
as essential for passing judgment on works of sculpture and 
painting. Socrates is asked by an imaginary questioner why 
Phidias made Athena's eyes in ivory, with centers of stone, and 
not of gold, which is a much more precious material. So c rates 
answers ( Hippias Major , 290, a-e) that Phidias was right in 
using such a material, because it was "suitable" to that statue; 
in art beauty is to be found in what is "suitable" and »«glwy*— 
in what is "not suitable." The idea of itpfaov seems to fi nd 
definition in a strict realism and does not admit the possibility 
of an idealization of the model on the part of the 
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arts, as reoapuzed, on the contrary, by Aristotle: "You must not 
believe," ftps Plato's Socrates, "that we must paint eyes of 
such beauty tiiat they no longer seem eyes" {Republic, LV, 
430, c-d). 

According to Plato, the criterion of the "suitable" with 
regard to painting and sculpture becomes in the field of ar- 
chitecture the criterion of "precision." Because of it architec- 
ture, "which employs countless measures and instruments," 
is called the "most technical" of the arts {Pkilebus, 56, b) and, 
as such, is contrasted with music and literature. From this 
originated the belief in a continuous progress of the visual arts 
through the centuries. While, with regard to music, he believed 
in a decadence which was proper to his own time, when he 
came to sculpture he maintained that if Daedalus could have 
come back to life, he would have seemed ridiculous, owing to 
the progress made by sculpture in the 5th century b.c. {Hippias 
Major , 282, a). 

Plato did not develop these critical remarks, particularly 
as his main interest was not in art. He, in any case, admitted 
that he admired literature more than the representational arts: 
"For those who are capable of fojlowing, any figure can be 
expressed by means of speech far better than by means of 
drawing or of any other work of the hand" ( Politics , 277, c). 
Moreover, the greater part of his reflections on art derive from 
his convictions regarding poetry: Plato appropriates the saying 
of Simonides of Keos according to which painting is speech- 
less poetry and poetry a speaking picture. Thus the whole 
of Plato's attitude with regard to a political and social appraisal 
of art — which is the subject of the well-known Books III and 
X of the Republic — is founded on notes of literary criticism, 
and only incidentally on observations pertaining to art criticism. 
Hie very opposite happens for the theory of art as deception 
of the senses, which is founded on reflections concerning pic- 
torial art which aim to show that the painter imitates the imi- 
tation of the imitation and that he has no experience of the 
objects he imitates ( Republic , X, 598, b-c; 602, c-d); this 
theory is then extended, by way of analogy, from painting 
to poetry. These, however, are reflections which concern 
esthetics rather than criticism. 

In Plato's dialogues, apart from these philosophical re- 
flections, which are closely bound to the system of Platonic 
metaphysics, one meets here and there critical remarks which, 
however, are only sporadic empirical observations. In the 
Statesman {277, a-b), for example, Plato criticizes the habit 
of certain painters who add "ornaments more numerous and 
larger than necessary"; in Laws (VI, 769, a-b) he seems, instead, 
to appreciate the pictorial technique consisting in "shading" 
the colors and making them "fade" (xpalvciv and ibcoxpatveiv). 
In any case, he generally interpretea the visual images by anal- 
ogy to literary images. This prevents him from developing 
a critical appraisal of the work of art. 

In Aristotle we have a more adequate appreciation of art, 
particularly with respect to painting and sculpture. He differs 
from Plato in that he thinks that the artist can idealize his 
model and, while copying it, transform it into an image of a 
superior nature. For Aristotle such was -the case of Zeuxis: 
"It is probably impossible to be one such as Zeuxis painted, 
but he painted better things [than us]; one has, in fact, to tran- 
scend tiie model" {Poetics, 1461, b). From this quotation one 
might say that Aristotle thought that art must always idealize 
the model; elsewhere, however {Poetics, 1448), he distinguishes 
three types of art without setting up any order of precedence: 
the art that idealizes and paints things better than reality, the 
art that^makes a caricature and deforms reality, and, lastly, 
the art met reproduces reality faithfully. Aristotle cites Polyg- 
notos as representing the first type, Pauson the second, and 
Dionysius of Colophon the third. However, he shows no pref- 
erence for any of the three different types of art in this passage. 
In Polities (IX, 1340, a) he considers Polygnotos superior to 
Pauson for moral reasons. Elsewhere Aristotle draws a dis- 
tinction between the painters who tried to represent not only 
the human figure but also character, and those who, on the 
contrary, did not trouble to be ^Wypo^poi: he places Polygnotos 
among the former and Zeuxis a mong the latter, but does not 


show a marked preference for either type of art {Poetics, 1450, a). 
With regard to the question as to whether drawing or color is 
more important in painting, he decides for drawing, in con- 
formity with ancient tradition, and upholds the preeminence 
of the artist who draws only a white image (Xeuxoypdtqjov) 
over the one who, instead, puts colors together without any 
design ( Poetics , 1450, a-b). 

But the essential value of painting and sculpture as seen 
by Aristotle — in conformity with his esthetic doctrine — is the 
perfection with which imitation of the models is achieved. 
According to Aristotle, the greatest pleasure to be got from a 
picture consists in being able to detect straight away "what 
each image is, or that this is such a thing" {Poetics, 1448, b). 
Aristotle himself raises an objection which alleviates the strict- 
ness of this absolute theory of mimesis: if the contemplator 
has never seen the model portrayed and has never seen anything 
like it, in what will his esthetic pleasure consist? In this instance 
he admits that it may reside in the "exactness of execution" 
(dbrepyaata), or in the color, or in "some other cause of this 
nature" ( Poetics , 1, c). There are also other passages in which 
Aristotle dwells on the value of color, especially of green {Prob- 
lems, XXXI, 19, 959, a). However, the theory of mimesis 
allows him to justify "artistic ugliness" also in a well-known 
passage of Poetics (1448, b): "We eryoy seeing the representation 
of things we actually see with revulsion: for example, the images 
of the vilest animals and of the dead." 

Aristotle does not appear to have applied his concept of 
catharsis to the representational arts: he developed that con- 
cept, according to the Pythagorean tradition, only in the field 
of music and literature. In the Nicomachean Ethics (iz, 5, 
I z 06, b), however, he stresses the need for even good artists 
to follow the right middle path; this brings us back to the 
esthetic ideal of auppcTpta, which in Aristotle is closely con- 
nected with the concept of esthetic catharsis. In any case, as 
far as art criticism is concerned, Aristotle has the advantage 
over Plato in having conceived the possibility of a mimesis 
which is at the same time an idealization of the model. He is, 
therefore, attempting through a process of abstraction to rise 
from single experiences to universal values. As with Plato, the 
esthetic valuation is always made with ethical and social values 
in mind; this is an attitude common to all antiquity. 

The compendiums of precepts, known to us through Roman 
sources, were a determining factor for the orientation and the 
currents of criticism proper, which started in Greece during 
the 3d century B.c. As early as the 5th century b.c. (Galen, 
De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis , V, 425, 14) the sculptor 
Polykleitos had laid down the principles inspiring his art in 
the Canon : his norm of symmetrica quadratio was the culmi- 
nation of the systematic study of problems of rhythm with which 
all the works of the Greek severe style were concerned. During 
the 4th century b.c. the school of Sikyon and the Attic, or 
Theban-Attic, school made decisive contributions to the per- 
fecting of artistic technique, particularly in painting. The 
major exponents of the school of Sikyon were the painters and 
essayists Eupompos, Apelles, Melanthiua, and Pausias, who 
propounded theories on the problems of color and chiaroscuro. 
To the Theban-Attic school, less academic and freer from 
tradition, belonged the artists and theoreticians Euphranor, 
Leonidas, and Nikias, who thoroughly investigated those prob- 
lems of symmetry, light, and tonal and plastic effects which 
were to mark the passage from colored drawing to the so-called 
"impressionist" painting of the Hellenistic age and of Pompeii. 

In the post-classical period the problems of art were con- 
sidered from a new angle: chiaroscuro and perspective tran- 
scended the theory of mimesis formulated by Plato and Aristotle; 
the influence of the intuitive art of Lysippos left the artist's 
sensibility free to play with the illusion of perspective, which 
renders man’s dimensions, not as they actually are, but as they 
appear. Thus a proper criticism came into being in the early 
3d century b.c.: its founder was the Athenian Xenokrates, 
a sculptor trained in the school of Lyrikrates, who followed 
the tradition of Lysippos. He was the first who — independ- 
ently from any esthetic attitude — put the problem of art 
criticism on a concrete basis. According to Xenokrates any 
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judgment of value is based on the four elements which are the 
essence of foreshortening and perspective: symmetry, pro- 
portion, accurate technical imitation of nature, and incisive 
quality of individual forms. These are the four postulates which, 
as a criterion of analysis, ensure the historical validity of critical 
judgment and make it possible to trace the evolution of the 
problems of form. A follower of Xenokrates was Antigonos of 
Karystos (3d cent. B.C.), artist and author of a work on painting 
and sculpture. He stands out for the critical diligence with 
which he faced problems relating to the authenticity and the 
interpretation of works of art, examined the influence of schools 
among the various artists, and extended his search to the bio- 
graphical and antiquarian fields. He showed the first signs of 
that tendency toward erudite criticism and encyclopedism of 
a Peripatetic and Stoic type which was to predominate in the 
late period of Greek culture. 

The character of anecdotal and topographic literature is 
different. The history of art by Douris of Samos (3d cent. B.c.), 
a follower of Theophrastos, was not a proper critical history 
of the works of art, but a history of the lives of the artists, in 
which love . Jt the anecdote and erudite information were as- 
sociated with the taste for plot (life) of Peripatetic tradition. 
No different was the tone of descriptive literature which came 
to the fore with the Athenian Heliodoros in the 2d century B.c. 
and, later, with Pausanias in the 2d century of our era. Pau- 
sanias* Itinerary of Greece, one of the few sources dealing spe- 
cifically with ancient works of art, does not make any important 
contribution to criticism; the interest shown in the description 
of monuments and works of art is essentially topographic and 
documentary. His occasional judgments, influenced by the 
rhetorical emphasis of late Greek culture, are, substantially, 
the judgments of value expressed by classical criticism of 
Greek art. Though the artistic form of his work is rooted in 
the Ionic historiography of Hecataeus and Herodotos, in sub- 
stance it belongs to the neoclassical critical trend whose major 
exponent was Apollodoros of Athens (second half of 2d cent. B.c.). 

Art criticism, which seems to have progressed so much with 
Xenophon and Antigonos, declined in quality with Apollo- 
doros’ Chronica, becoming chronographical and classicistic. 
According to this vision, which was no longer dynamic, but 
retrospective (and, as R. Bianchi Bandinelli has pointed out, 
drew life from the political condition of the Greek states, by 
this time Roman subjects), Greek art had reached its apex with 
Phidias and Polykleitos, had decayed with the experiences of 
the artistic schools of the 3d century B.c., and had risen once 
again about 150 B.c. with the classicizing and academic move- 
ment of the Athenian school. 

Such was the conception of art which Rome absorbed and 
took over on coming into contact with Greek culture. This 
classicizing conception found a fertile soil in the provincial and 
utilitarian culture of the Romans. The critical concepts which 
the Roman cultured class inherited from the classicizing theories 
of the later Hellenistic age were the abstract concepts of beauty, 
grandeur, worthiness, grace, truth, and genius (pulchritudo, 
maiestas , dignitas , decor , veritas , and ingenium ). As Fern has 
pointed out, they translated the corresponding concepts of 
Greek rhetoric, namely, xdXXog, Ttpiwov, 

dXil)&cia, and ^avracrta. These theories assumed an ethical 
and educational in art taken as a faithful reproduction of 
nature and, therefore, were eminently suitable for the Roman 
mentality, with its practical disposition. Hence came the cri- 
teria of the useful the pleasing, which were the basis for 
qualitative judg men ts, as well as the illustrative and decorative 
criteria of choice that inspired the collectors' taste (a full 
•nalysis of the critical tendencies and attitudes of Roman writers 
has been made by G. Becatti, 1951)* Such criteria and taste 
characterized the personal evaluations of Pasiteles, an artist 
from Campania (first half of zst cent. b.c.), who was the author 
cf a large work in five volumes, the Mirabilia , which dissem- 
inated the history of art and the critical theories of the Greeks 
to the Romans. The same neoclassical trend was followed 
ako by Vitruvius, On Architecture . This is a work of broad 
scope on Greco-Roman architecture, in which esthetic and 
rhetorical doctrines of the Peripatetic and Stoic schools are 


brought together and remolded into a rigid system, in harmony 
with the professional and poetical aims of the work. OrdinaHo, 
eurythmia, symmetria, decor, and distributio are the esthetic 
canons on which the Vitruvian system rests. For instance, 
Vitruvius follows the criterion of decor in evaluating (On Archi- 
tecture, 1, 2, 5) the architectural styles of buildings of a religious 
character (the Doric style is suitable for the gods of war, the 
Corinthian for the divinities of love, the Ionic for those of an 
intermediate character), but he turns to the criterion of sym- 
metria, inspired by the Polyclitan canon of the symmetry of 
the human body, when he evaluates the proportion between the 
constituent parts of the same work and the degree of corre- 
spondence of each part with the shape of the general plan. But 
if Vitruvius almost reached art criticism when he commented 
on esthetic principles, though his personal contribution was 
limited to practical and utilitarian precepts, Pliny the Elder 
did not come near to art criticism. His review of artists and 
works of art in Volumes XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI of his 
Natural History has an amateurish character and the quality 
of a catalogue. Its value is of a documentary nature, in that 
it affords the most complete source for the knowledge of an- 
cient art and the history of art criticism. Pliny mingles sources 
of very different character, such as Xenokrates, Antigonos, 
Douris, Apollodoros, rhetoricians, epigrammatists, Pasiteles, 
and Varro. The only ideas of value which constitute art crit- 
icism are those, taken from Xenokrates, with regard to the 
achievements of sculptors and painters, but in the rare instances 
in which he expresses personal ideas one can clearly see a neo- 
classical attitude in his interpretation of art history which is 
not historical, but static and of a mythical character. The cri- 
terion of mimesis as an exact reproduction of external reality 
is still dominant. 

A new starting point can be found in Plotinus, who defended 
the representational arts against Plato’s idea that they are mere 
imitations. According to Plotinus they are not confined to an 
imitation of what the artist sees, but are also an attempt to reach 
the concept from which reality itself springs. Moreover, the 
artist, who has an inner idea of beauty, adds thereto images 
which do not exist in external reality: thus the Zeus of Phidias 
was not the portrayal of an external model, since no such in- 
dividual could be found in nature ( Emteads , V, 8, 1). In any 
case, art never imitates the external aspect of things, but probes 
their soul; for this reason the pictorial representation of a living 
being always appears superior to that of a still life, for it really 
reproduces a soul (Emteads, VI, 7, 22). Plotinus must neces- 
sarily ask himself how one can represent with means belonging 
to the world of the senses an image that transcends the senses. 
He, however, maintains that the suprasensible can shine through 
the sensible; to give an example, the real aspect of a house con- 
sists in its intrinsic form, underlying the mass of stones and 
other materials (Emteads, I, 6, 3). These principles, however, 
constitute the mere embryo of a possible art criticism which 
he never developed. Fundamentally, Plotinus ended by al- 
ways adhering to the old Aristotelian concept of symmetry: 
cii(ji(jLCTpov xocl dvdcXoyov xotl Teray^vov (symmetry, propor- 
tion, and regularity; Emteads, II, 9, 16). Nevertheless his 
theoretical reflections may be considered as the inspired fore- 
runners of ideas which were to be fruitful for art criticism in 
later times. 

Bruno Ghntiu and Armando Plbbb 

The Middie Ages . Between the Middle Ages and the an- 
cient world stands St. Augustine. Although he tried to give 
philosophical reasons for his attitude, St. Augustine belonged 
to the late-antique period in mental formation and taste and 
expressed the preferences of that time. Elements of his esthetics 
reappeared in later centuries, producing, however, far freer 
orientations of criticism than those to which he was tied. The 
same attachment to the principles of taste of the ancient 
world can be found in the 6th-century writers Cassiodorus 
and Boethius. 0 

As an art critic Boethius was still a man of antiquity, but 
the recognizable principles of his thought were to be taken 
up again in the following centuries. If we pass from Boethius 
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to Cassiodorus, the treatise On the Soul reveals an interest in 
the art of portraiture as a representation of psychological types, 
while from the letters that Cassiodorus wrote for Theodoric 
we can see the directing principles of the artistic policy of that 
monarch and, therefore, of his criticism in action. These con- 
sisted in an acceptance of the artistic heritage of the past as a 
treasure to be cherished and brought back to its original splendor 
and in the continuity of contemporary artistic production, which 
was to be encouraged, so that it might equal that of the past 
and even surpass it. A similar situation can be observed in 
the field of Byzantine culture. In this the formal interest of 
the work of art, stressed by Schlosser as a characteristic trait 
differentiating it from the West, has to be related to the un- 
broken continuity of Byzantine culture as compared with the 
violent changes occurring in the east Greek culture of late 
antiquity. Procopius, Paulus Silentiarius, and the Patriarch 
Photius have handed down the more significant documents of 
this formal interest, which also involved an appreciation of the 
artist's ability. 

In western Europe during the "dark" centuries there was 
a complete break with the ancient 4 world. This showed itself 
in an appreciation of the quality of the material with which 
the work of art is made rather than in an appreciation of 
the ability of the craftsman. This appreciation of material 
rested mainly on its capacity to receive and reflect light; the 
artistic form was praised according to the degree with which 
it revealed the capacity of the materials to capture, preserve, 
and multiply the luminosity of the universe, the materials 
themselves being valued in proportion to their splendor. In 
several tituli (notices) compiled by Venantius Fortunatus the 
stress is placed on the luminosity, the solidity of buildings, the 
splendor of material; the proficiency with which artists portray 
nature is praised only occasionally — “artificemque puto hie 
animasse feras" ("the craftsman seems to have made the animals 
come alive") — and on these occasions one notices a taste for 
realistic representation, a conception of art as an imitative ability 
for purposes of decoration. In a few tituli of the Tabula 
insigmorum mansionum Monasterii Sancti Galli ("The Guest- 
book of the Monastery of St. Gall”) we notice, however, a 
certain admiration for allegorical pictures, which, from the 
formal angle, allow a far greater liberty of imagination. It is 
possible that both naturalism and intellectualism with its pre- 
dilection for allegory contributed to form the taste of pre-Caro- 
lingian Europe and that, although at variance with one another, 
the two principles were reconciled in the imaginative and color- 
ful compositions adorning sacred buildings. 

We can recognize in these critical tendencies the practical 
application of a theory formulated by Isidore of Seville, who 
placed venustas (beauty) next to the other two fundamental 
elements of architecture — dispositio and constructio — and 
defined venustas as "quidquid omamenti et decoris causa aedi- 
ficiis additur, ut tectorum aurea distincta laquearia, et pretiosi 
marmoris crustae et colorum picturae” ("that which is added 
to a structure for ornament and decoration, viz., the gilt paneling 
of roofs, precious marble inlay, and painting in color"). As to 
painting, Isidore says that it is a fiction destined to help memory 
which must keep faithful to the reality of the things it portrays. 

A century later came the work of the Venerable Bede, 
who proceeded along lines similar to those of Isidore. Like 
him, Bede seems to have a great love of color, which in those 
days was common to both the supporters of realism and the 
partisans of deformation and fantastic abstraction. The only 
exception, in the ecclesiastical field, consisted of a few rigorists 
such as fk. Donatus the Bishop (7th cent.). But these mani- 
festationrof rigorism, in the 7th and die 8th centuries, were the 
first skirmishes of the theological and esthetic controversy con- 
cerning images. The controversy was to last more than a century, 
from 717 to 842, and did not affect only the Byzantine-Oriental 
area but spread to western Europe, giving birth to new 
artistic evaluations, more or less explicitly stated in the theo- 
logical-metaphysical context in which they were inserted (see 
IMAGES AND ICONOCLASM). 

The fight against the cult of images which the emperor 
Leo the Isaurian started was urged not only by a stem religious 


conscience, which was angered by idolatry, but also by an 
esthetic orientation, whose origins are to be traced back to 
Greek antiquity (Plato) and to eastern patristic literature, that 
is, to the notion that Godhead cannot be represented by images. 
This eventually brought about the replacement of sacred images 
with other symbols, possibly implying a different formal and 
stylistic orientation. Problems of this kind, however, were not 
unknown to Western culture; even in the 7th century St. Greg- 
ory the Great had perceived the necessity of using images as 
signs similar to writing, that is, for the instruction of the illit- 
erate. Their quality was to be judged with reference to the 
finished work and not to the initial outline or sketch, thus pro- 
claiming the supremacy of color over design. 

Going back to the opinions expressed by Gregory the Great, 
Gregory II insisted on the emotions stirred through contem- 
plation of the images. We may detect in him a critical judgment 
of the paintings which is based on psychology and literary 
content. A similar attitude was taken by Adrian I, who replaced 
the love for beautiful material and colorful decoration, typical 
of the preceding generations, with an interest in the power 
of suggestion of the painted images, in so far as they are the 
means which allow one to go "per visibilem in invisibilem" 
("through visible to invisible things"). 

Charlemagne did not keep out of the controversy about 
images. He made a clear distinction between the image and the 
idol, which differ in the same way in which the representation 
of things and the embellishment of a place differ from things 
which neither represent nor adorn but are the object of wor- 
ship in themselves, in all their primitive materiality. Also, 
an image is different from an idol because its workman- 
ship may vary qualitatively, according to the ability of the 
craftsman, whereas no esthetic judgment can be brought to 
bear on idols. Moreover, the judgment on the quality of images 
must be related to their function, which is that of decorating, 
while evoking real things. For Charlemagne and his court, 
beauty and truthfulness were a single thing: all that excites fantasy 
beyond the limits of reality is untrue and, therefore, cannot 
embellish. Authors such as Theodulph of Orleans and Sedulius 
Scot u 8 have left us examples of description and evaluation of 
works of art attuned to the taste for realism and for classicism 
which was typical of Carolingian culture. 

The appreciation of the freedom of imagination in artistic 
production was to receive fresh impulse from the introduction 
in the West of the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
the philosophy of Johannes Scotus Erigena, who translated 
the former, developing further his "visionary theology,” cen- 
tered on the symbolic-allegorical interpretation of natural forms 
and on the imaginative creation of new forms, whenever the 
patterns of nature did not seem adequate to express allegorically 
the truths of human thought. As a result of these principles, in 
his On the Division of Nature , Erigena showB an implicit under- 
standing of art criticism when he writes that beautiful things 
must be admired without desire, as their beauty is an act of 
praise of the Creator. 

The severance from the barbaric taste, which valued ma- 
terial more than anything else, increased in the 10th and nth 
centuries. From the Chronicon Thietnutri Merseburgensis 
("Chronicle of Thietmar of Merseburg") we learn that Conrad 
II offered to the church of Kaufungen a wooden cross "parvam 
quidem in materia, sed maximam in virtutem” ("modest in 
material, but great in virtue"), while in the Versus super Romam 
("Verses on Rome") by Hildebert of Levardin, we read that 
the images of the ancient gods were worthy of veneration not 
because of their false divinity but because of the artistry of 
their creators. During the xoth and nth centuries criticism 
in action acquired special relevance, as it was practiced by 
religious orders, and particularly by the Benedictines of Cluny, to 
which belonged the chronicler Raoul Glaber. The Historia sui 
temporis ("History of His Times") by this writer has left to 
posterity one of the oldest testimonials regarding the artistic 
renewal of the nth century. Almost contemporary with this 
celebration of the splendors of the Cluniacs is that of the 
Benedictines of Monte Cassino, contained in the Ckromea Afo- 
nasteri Cassiniensis ("Chronicle of the Monastery of Monte 
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Cassino”). Here the idea that the beautiea of Rome should 
be a standard for all artistic renewal is accompanied by the 
conception of Constantinople as the inheritor of Roman culture. 
The same concepts emerge from the Carmen in laude Desiderii 
abbatis Cassiniensis (“Song in Praise of Desiderius, Abbot of 
Monte Cassino”). 

Very soon there arose rivalries between the various religious 
orders, which influenced their respective artistic preferences. 
One of the most notable examples of such rivalries was the con- 
flict between the Benedictines of Cluny and the Cistercians, 
of which Bernard of Clairvaux was an authoritative exponent. 

In the twelfth chapter of the Apologia ad Gulielmim sancti 
Theodorici abbatem (“Apologia to William, Abbot of Samt- 
Thierry”) Bernard opposes fiercely the esthetic tendency ad- 
vocated by the monks of Cluny and the town bishops. This 
writing is one of the most lively documents of critical 
controversy of the Middle Ages. It contains a perspicacious 
and detailed description of Romanesque sculpture, which Ber- 
nard does not consider worthy of monks. To this art Bernard 
opposes another ideal of beauty, theoretically defined in the 
Sermones tu t j r Cantica cantieorum (“Sermons on the Song of 
Songs”): the ideal of a spiritualis effigies (“spiritual likeness”), 
which was to be attained through the simplicity and the purity 
of shape of the Cistercian oratories. 

The critical ideal of Abbot Suger, who built the basilica 
of Saint-Denis, was totally opposed to that of Bernard, not- 
withstanding their friendly personal relations. In opposition 
to Bernard, Suger placed the richness of the decorations, of 
the sculptures, of the gilding, before pure spatial composition. 
He upheld the necessary continuity of the pictorial decorations 
and of stained-glass windows. He cited as an example the 
beauty of Hagia Sophia, which pilgrims had repeatedly described, 
revealing his intention to build a basilica which was to be for 
the French monarchy, on the verge of asserting its own power, 
what Hagia Sophia was for the Byzantines. 

With the Abbot Suger and his work a new center of artistic 
activity asserted itself. It was parallel to and sometimes clashed 
with the papacy, the Holy Roman Empire, the religious orders: 
it was the French monarchy, whose tastes were to find their 
theoretical premises not only in the writings of Suger, but 
also in the thought of the Canons Regular of St. Victor and of 
the masters of the episcopal school of Chartres. 

Hugh and Richard of St. Victor took up and developed 
Erigena’s conception, exalting the allegorical and symbolic signifi- 
cance of all the beauties of the world. Their esthetic ideal, 
which was to be appropriated by the supporters of Gothic 
art, turned on the concept of beauty “compacta ex multis con- 
currentibus in unum” (“formed through the commingling of 
the many in the one”), of beauty which “secundum spatia 
locorum explicatur, per figures ex multis coaptatas videtur” 
(“unfolds in space, in appropriate figures deriving from many 
elements”), of beauty not “simplex et uniformis” C“ simple and 
uniform”), but “multiplex et varia proportione conducts” 
(“complex and various in proportion”), allowing the concom- 
itance of unlike things. 

Another aspect of Gothic art — fidelity to natural forms 
was to be appreciated, in the second half of the 12th and in 
the first half of the 13th centuries, by the culture promoted 
by the Chartres philosophers Thierry of Chartres and William 
of Conches, who theorized on the autonomy of nature as such, 
which deserves to be studied and observed for and by itself. 
Hugh of St. Victor started the theoretical preference for lively 
*nd brilliant colors which was to mark the 13th century's pre- 
dilection for miniatures fln ^ stained-glass windows. The optical 
studies of the Pole Erazm Ciolek (Vitello or Witelo), who 
continued the work of the Arabs and of the Englishmen Robert 
Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, gave further support to this 
preference. 

According to Ciolek, light and color are the visible par 
excellence, while sight alone is not sufficient to distinguish 
the light from the dark. Visual pleasure is enjoyment of light 
and color, and only of light and color. Other elements con- 
tribute to beauty besides color, which must be even, pure, and 
without halftones; they are the sound distribution and place- 


ment of objects of various colors, the conformity of shapes to 
their geometrical requisites, and appropriate dimensions. 

The pictorial ideal of a taste culturally based on Ciolek’s 
optics found expression in stained-glass windows and in min- 
iatures, the latter, by their abundant use of gold, aimed at 
achieving by their particular means the same effects of intense 
luminosity that are produced by light in stained-glass windows. 

Grosseteste acknowledged the utmost beauty in light as 
such. According to him, light propagates in a straight line. 
This notion was congenial to English taste, which shaped a 
transformation of Gothic architecture in which the rectilinear 
propagation of light plays a decisive role, together with that 
unity of multiplicity theorized by Grosseteste as beauty of the 
“multiplicatio et variatio universorum” (“multiplication and 
variation of the whole”). 

The oldest critical document of English Gothic architecture 
is the description by Gcrvase of Canterbury in his Chronicle 
of the fire which destroyed the first Canterbury cathedral and 
of its reconstruction, in which French craftsmen were employed. 
In the course of this description Gervase dwells at length on 
the manner in which the new church differs from the old one 
and on its greater wealth and variety of ornaments. 

A contemporary of Gervase of Canterbury was the monk 
Helinand, who left a description of the Church of St. Gereon 
at Cologne, in which he praises its columns, its varied orna- 
mentation, and its glittering gold decorations. All these ele- 
ments, side by side with architectural complexity, are given 
a place in the Mitrale Seu de officiis ecclesiasticis summa (“Summa 
of the Ecclesiastical Offices”) by Sicardo, bishop of Cremona. 
A few decades later the chronicler Burckhardt of Halle ex- 
pressed a feeling of novelty no different from that found in 
the chronicle of Gervase of Canterbury. Burckhardt spoke 
of the astonishment and admiration with which the Germans 
considered the Gothic architecture imported from France, 
with all its variety and magnificence, in contrast to the auster- 
ity of the Romanesque style which the Salic and Swabian 
emperors had preferred even at a time when Gothic architecture 
was flourishing in France. An appreciation of Gothic art and 
of its daring architectural forms can be found in the various 
references to the art of building scattered in the philosophical 
works of Albertus Magnus. 

Some other indications of the taste of Albertus Magnus and 
of his influence on the artistic culture of the Rhineland are 
to be found in the ideal of feminine beauty which he upholds 
and describes in De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis (“In 
Praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary”) and in the Mariale , Sive 
quaestiones super Evangelium (“Questions Concerning the Gos- 
pel”): a beautiful forehead, high and white, cheeks like pome- 
granate segments, a small nose, ruby lips, a neck like a column, 
straight or sweetly inclined, according to the posture, and 
small, white hands. 

Master Eckhart also considered Gothic architecture and 
sculpture. For him the tendency to verticality in Gothic archi- 
tecture was an image of the never-ending presence of God and 
of his incommensurable distance from the world of creatures, 
who endeavor to reach him by rising as sparka, in the aame way 
that the figures carved on the 'facade of the Cathedral of Stras- 
bourg seem to climb up. Eckhart was acquainted with the 
cathedral both as a plan and as a building in course of con- 
struction. He said that works of art are the speech of the artist, 
the word through which he expresses and reveals himself and 
all that belongs to him in so far as he is an artist. According 
to Eckhart, the quality of the work of art does not consist in 
its relation to an external model, but rather in its capacity to 
express the image that the artist has in his mind, whether or 
not he has a model before his eyes. The intellecttftalism of Al- 
bertus Magnus and the mysticism of Eckhart are two ways of 
reacting critically to the Germanic-Rhenish version of Gothic 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, even as Grosseteste’s and 
Roger Bacon’s philosophy of light and number allow us to 
detect a critical orientation reflect fag the character of Gothic 
art in its English version. 

In all these cases we meet examples of the organic structure 
which characterizes medieval culture. Medieval philosophical 
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thought aspired to the compilation of encyclopedias, in which 
all human knowledge could be organized according to the 
same principles in any field, and to a reciprocal interplay 
which rendered any autonomy unthinkable. In the same way, 
in the medieval way of thinking the arts were techniques of 
which human thought availed itself in order to express con- 
ceptions and to give actual form to the same attitudes that found 
verbal expression in philosophic treatises, sermons, and poems, 
in a rational or emotional and imaginative manner. For this 
reason the arts as such were usually counted among the manual, 
or mechanical, activities. The artist was the craftsman, the 
technician to whom the thinkers would resort, giving him 
suitable instructions, so that he might give actual form to their 
conceptions. The choice of one craftsman, or one group of 
craftsmen, rather than another, was itself an act of criticism, 
a valuation of an artistic personality. The choice depended 
on whether the proficiency and the tendency, or theory, 
of this or that organization of builders made them appear to 
be the most suitable to give material form to the conceptions 
the creators had in mind. Thus, William of Sens was called 
to work on Canterbury Cathedral, qnd the commission to build 
the Collegiate Church at Wimpfen, Germany, was given to a 
stonemason well versed in architecture, “qui turn noviter de 
villa Parisiensi e partibus venerat Francie” ("who has recently 
come from the city of Paris in France”). This was a manifes- 
tation of criticism as the choice of a taste, of an idea, and of the 
most suitable person. 

Villard de Honnecourt’s Sketch-Book is a technical manual 
which includes ideals of taste and precise judgments of quality. 
With their theories and their writings Villard de Honnecourt 
and Vincent de Beauvais express the taste of the French mon- 
archy and of the ecclesiastical and secular milieus which were 
bound to it. The Angevins brought this taste to the south of 
Italy as the artistic aspect of their attempt to set up a monarchy 
modeled on that in France. Nevertheless they gathered, in 
this attempt, the heritage of the Normans and Swabians, whose 
artistic policy had not been dissimilar to that of the French 
sovereigns, inspired by the ideas of Suger. 

The Cathedral of Cefalu, Sicily, begun in 1131, bears the 
name of King Roger, the sovereign who ordered its construction. 
But in the Chronica civitatis Januensis ("Chronicle of the City 
of Genoa”) by Jacopo da Voragine, written in the late 13th 
century, we read, in connection with the construction of S. Lo- 
renzo in Genoa: ". . . credimus autem quod opus tarn somptuo- 
sum et nobile . . . fecit comune Janue et non persona aliqua 
specialis . . .” ("for we think that a work of such sumptuous- 
ness and nobility was made by the commune of Genoa and not 
by any one person”). Some years before, the monk Sslimbene 
of Parma had expressed himself in similar terms with regard 
to the works of art of his own city. He attributed the initiative 
to the people of Parma and not to this or that single person. 
In Italian towns the commission of a work of art was given by 
a council; the signature, which in the inscriptions and minutes 
of the abbeys had been that of the abbot — St. Odilon at 
Cluny, William of Volpiano at Dijon, Suger at Saint-Denis — 
and in the documents of the monarchies had been those of sov- 
ereigns, was gradually replaced by that of the craftsman, whose 
name, inscribed on the facade of a church, could not entail 
any danger to the delicate balance of power on which rested 
the constitution of the communes. Artistic activity proper began 
to shed its anonymity. Creative conception and execution tended 
to be identified with the activity of a single person. Hence- 
forward criticism began to be a distinction between the personal- 
ities of^jertists, and not a mere description of objects. It was, 
therefoi%, in the Italian cities that a new conception of art ripened, 
centered on the personality of the individual as inventor and 
executant of the work. Criticism now became a judgment of the 
work taken as an individual creation. The concept ripened slowly 
in the late Middle Ages, but once it had become completely de- 
fined and had reached explicit consciousness, thanks to Humanistic 
culture, it found a conclusion in the conception of art as disegno 
— a mental operation of the artist, who devises his work and 
then realizes it materially — and in the notion of art as inde- 
pendent from the manual, or mechanical, arts, among which it 


had been placed by the culture of the Middle Ages proper by 
virtue of the distinction between the creative thought of one 
person and the material execution entrusted to the craftsman. 

In Italy the personality of Dante dominated the 14th century. 
In his works are summarized all the concepts and the critical 
predilections of medieval culture. With regard to that culture, 
considered as a whole in spite of its variety, and not restricting 
it to its Thomistic-Aristotelian phase, Dante appears as the 
inheritor who recapitulates its aspects and themes, fusing them 
in a cultural synthesis in which each has its individual place 
and contributes to the physiognomy of the whole. 

Specific art criticism is seen in the judgments made by 
Dante in the eleventh canto of the Purgatorio. From them 
emerges a valuation of art as an individual creation, character- 
ized by the personality of the maker and by his ambition to 
achieve prominence. This shows that Dante had an aware- 
ness of art as a personal activity, as the expression of the quality 
and value of the individual. 

In the Convivio Dante expounds his ideas about art, which 
cling to the traditional concept of the "mechanical arts” as 
operations which "our reason considers and carries out in matter 
which is external to it.” What is more revealing is the fact 
that Dante attributes "virtue” and, therefore, "nobility” to 
the practice of the mechanical arts as well, notwithstanding the 
difficulties imposed on them by the material and the hand 
called to work on such a material. The artist, even as a practi- 
tioner of a mechanical art, is not, in Dante's conception, a mere 
instrument of the creative ideas of others or the more or less 
anonymous collaborator in a group production. He is himself 
the creator of the forms which his hand imposes on the external 
material in spite of its resistance. 

Besides such judgments and conceptions, one finds in Dante 
a critical penetration into the spirit of art, of which he had 
direct experience. The Divine Comedy itself is a historical 
retracing of medieval theories of art. 

The concept of art as a personal activity constituted the 
theoretical acquisition of the Florentine 14th century. It was 
the beginning of criticism as a definition of personality and 
not only as a description of objects. Boccaccio’s judgment 
on Giotto compares an art which "pleases the eyes of the 
ignorant” with another, such as Giotto's, which "satisfies the 
intellect of the wise.” The former is alluring to the senses and, 
as such, is barbaric, while the latter, based on a creation of the 
mind, and not on the materiality of colors, points to a civilized 
maturity. This implies the assumption of disegno , or conceptual 
form, as the foundation of art; in the course of the preceding 
centuries such ideas had appeared sporadically, but in 14th- 
century Florence it became common property. 

The development of the theory of disegno as the central 
principle of art proceeded side by side with the recognition of 
art as a personal activity. The concept of the artist as simple 
technician, whose task was to realize ideas formulated by others 
in a given material, was rejected. The absence of individuality 
which was characteristic of medieval culture came to an end in 
14th-century Florence. Art was now recognized as a specific 
activity, having a life and a history of its own. When this 
awareness was reached, the history of criticism began to be estab- 
lished as a separate subject, although at first it was not completely 
distinct from anecdotal and encomiastic literature. The history 
of criticism, moreover, can be understood through specific critical 
sources and need not be reconstructed from fragmentary or 
incidental remarks. Encomiastic literature takes as its sub- 
ject the personality of the artist as such, whereas prior to this 
time, even when praising a work of art, it was centered on the 
personality of the patron, and the craftsmen were barely men- 
tioned or not mentioned at all. The last, chronologically, of 
the medieval technical manuals, II lAhro dell* Arte (The Crafts- 
man's Handbook) by Cennini, is different from its distant 
predecessors, Heraclius and Theophilus, precisely in the 
degree to which it forms part of this culture. At the very 
start Cennini gives a brief historical outline of art, in which he 
shows his awareness of the esthetic ideal which inspired the 
technical precepts contained in his treatise: "II quale Giotto 
rimutd l’arte del dipignere di greco in latino e riduase al mo- 
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demo; ed ebbe Parte piu compiuta che avesse mai nesauno ” 
(“The said Giotto changed the art of painting from the Greek 
to the Latin idiom, making it modem, and possessed the most 
complete craftsmanship anybody ever had”). 

In conclusion, in the criticism of the Florentine 14th cen- 
tury the following factors stand out: the artist’s personality 
as a subject of critical judgment; the conception of art as “li- 
beralis,” and no longer as “mechanics,” together with the 
acknowledgment that those who practiced it had that “in- 
genium” and that “traditio” which the second Council of 
Nicaea (787) had reserved for the patrons; Anally, the first 
appearance of a criticism which, rather than describing things, 
set itself the task of defining personalities. 

From the Renaissance to modem times . Together with a 
study of the literature of the 15 th century containing com- 
mentaries on works of art and artists, principles, standards 
of taste, and esthetics in general, which assumes an importance 
and a relevance unknown in the Middle Ages, we must con- 
sider another kind of criticism, brought about by the increasing 
interest in c. Meeting works of art (sec museums and collec- 
tions). The principles and concepts inspiring and guiding this 
second type of criticism are to be found not only in the works 
of art chosen by collectors, but also in inventories, in collections 
of letters, in memoirs of persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in collecting activities, and in the reminiscences of 
travelers. 

The presence, or absence, of a widely spread literature con- 
sciously dealing with art criticism constitutes one of the features 
which differentiate the Renaissance from the “waning of the 
Middle Ages,” as defined by Johan Huizinga (1924). The 
Renaissance had its center in Italy, and from Italy its principles 
of taste and its esthetic concepts spread throughout Europe; 
the waning of the Middle Ages had its center in the Franco- 
Burgundian area. 

The existence of a literature dealing exclusively with art, 
the very concept of which had been unknown to the preceding 
centuries, is an indication of the growing appreciation of art 
and gives us a clue to the nature of the esthetic ideals of the 
Italian Renaissance. The new way of looking at art sprang from 
two sources: from the growth of individuality of style and 
from the fact that art was rising above the level of mechanical 
skills and crafts. The artist in his study of mathematics and 
science began to take on the attributes of the philosopher. Two 
concepts can be identified as playing an essential role in critical 
thought and as leading to this development: the concept of 
nature (see mimesis) and the concept of geometry (see pro- 
portion). The most important principle from which both 
these concepts emanate is that of art as disegno , a rational, 
intellectual process. 

The reinstatement of Roman antiquity as the supreme 
esthetic ideal was another fundamental idea of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. This turning toward antiquity and Rome differed 
from the allusions to the classical world which had been fre- 
quent during the Middle Ages in that, in the Renaissance, we 
have a conscious break with the past, a decline and a collapse 
of values which had never occurred in the Middle Ages, since 
medieval culture considered itself as a direct continuation of 
Roman culture, whose tradition was immediately recovered after 
suffering temporary periods of eclipse. In the 15th century 
the revival of the esthetic standards of the ancient world took 
on the aspect of a crusade against the more recent past whose 
culture was considered valueless, true culture (see tradition) 
belonging only to antiquity. 

In connection with the concept of art as an individual 
occupation, a concept which had already made its appearance 
ln 14th-century Florentine criticism, we have the first appear- 
®nce of art history. The artist was no longer judged from a 
moralistic standpoint, but through a critical study of his works. 
An example of is to be found in Lorenzo Ghiberti’s Cow- 
tnentarii. G h iberti, in stressing the importance of the rediscovery 
pi antiquity and in his hostility toward medieval culture, 
illustrates in this work two important elements in Italian 15th- 
century criticism. The life of Brunelleschi attributed to Antonio 


Manetti is another example of a critical biography, written 
from a point of view completely foreign to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. 

The concept of disegno finds theoretical expression in Leon 
Battista Alberti’s Trattato della Pittura (On Painting, ca. 1435). 
The introductory letter in which the author dedicates this 
treatise co Filippo Brunelleschi contains his critical views on 
the works of contemporary artists, the first among whom is 
Brunelleschi himself. Alberti states his belief that geometry 
is the very basis of the art of painting; this concept was found- 
ed, to some extent, on optical theories following the principle 
of the rectilinear propagation of light elaborated by Robert 
Grosseteste. Disegno t conceived in almost Platonic terms, is 
declared by Alberti to be the principle by which one may 
distinguish good paintings from bad ones. In another treatise, 
De re aedificatoria (On Building , VI, 2), Alberti gives his idea 
of architectural beauty: “I shall define beauty to be a harmony 
of all the parts . . . fitted together with such proportion and 
connection that nothing could be added, diminished, or al- 
tered hut for the 'worse.” This is in direct contrast with the 
medieval principle' multiplicatio et variatio universorum (the in- 
finite multiplicity and variety of all things). The identification 
of geometry with the very essence of art was to find another and 
more complete affirmation in De prospettiva pingendi (Of the 
Perspective of Painting ), in which Piero della Francesca declares 
that art and science are one and the same, an ideal which domi- 
nated the Italian Renaissance. 

Outside Italy, the prevailing critical attitude toward paint- 
ing and architecture remained unchanged; in the former, color 
and not disegno continued to be considered the most important 
attribute, and in the latter the mutiplicatio et variatio universo- 
rum was the guiding principle. Corresponding to the diffe- 
rence between these esthetic ideals, there was also a difference, 
in 15th-century Italy, in another aspect of criticism in action, 
the beginning of a new point of view toward collecting works 
of art (see dealing and dealers; museums and collections; 
patronage). 

This interest in collecting, ut the close of the Middle Ages, 
marks the beginning of an appreciation of art for its own sake: 
a work of art is valued for its intrinsic worth. The Medicis, 
beginning with Cosimo the Elder, may be considered among 
the first great collectors, since their choice was guided by the 
quality of the works of art themselves, and not by how well 
they fitted into the palace hall or chapel for which they had 
been commissioned. With the example of the Medicis, it became 
fashionable to own a collection, and the ability to appreciate 
works of art and to judge them according to their true worth, 
that is to say, the ability to exercise critical judgment, became 
necessary qualifications for anyone who aspired to that social 
distinction conferred by wealth, of which art had become an 
attribute. The concept of art and of its social and cultural 
importance as it was understood in Florence at the time of the 
Medicis spread rapidly, spurred on by the spirit of competition 
existing between the Italian city-states, bestowing its imprint 
on a whole civilization. Collecting and patronage diffused 
through all the cities of Italy a new kind of critical literature 
dealing with art, which together with the criticism in action 
previously described, acted as mediator between the collector 
and the artist. 

The principles guiding the collector’s choice were similar 
throughout Italy. Canons of taste, however, varied, just as 
the social importance and the contacts with the outside world, 
its customs and esthetic ideals, varied between city-state and 
city-state. A preoccupation with theory was not an essential 
part of patronage in northern Italy as it was in Florence. The 
taste of the northern patron was still bent towtrd heraldry, 
exuberant and full of color, typical of the nearby Burgundian 
region and of northern Europe in general. Filarete (q.v.) 
in his treatise on architecture criticizes this taste, comparing 
antiquity with what, to him, living as he did in Milan, was the 
decadence of the “modem” or Gothic style. In this same work, 
Filarete gives his opinion of contemporary artists, culminating 
in a eulogy of the Florentine artists of his own generation. 
Once they are dead, he exclaims, it will be difficult to 
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others capable of taking their places. Next to the Florentines, 
but in a lower category, Filarete places a few northern Italian 
artists, Squarcione and Cosimo Tura; Flemish artists, Jan van 
Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden; and a French artist, Grac- 
chetto (perhaps Jean Fouquet). There is another reference to 
Flemish artists (again specifically to Jan van Eyck and Rogier 
van der Weyden) in Giovanni Santi’s apology in verse to Fe- 
derigo da Montefeltro. The only interest this work holds for 
us is in its description of the life at the court of Urbino and of 
Federigo as a patron of the arts. Toward the end of the century 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili by Francesco Colonna was pub- 
lished in Venice. This provides the basic documentation on 
art criticism in 15th-century Venice. Here the approach to 
criticism is emotional and imaginative rather than rational, and 
tfie feeling for antiquity, considered “sancta e veneranda” 
(“sacred and to be revered”) in that it has been tested by time, 
has a lyrical quality. Nature, too, is treated lyrically, as being 
at the same time both a mother and a stepmother. This poetic 
tendency was characteristic of Venetian taste in art, a sharp 
contrast to the Florentine taste, which was based on a scientific 
and intellectual approach. 

Leonardo also considered art a science: the fact that it springs 
from the senses and ends in a manual operation was, for Leonardo, 
a proof of the scientific nature of painting, intellectual and 
experimental at the same time. To him painting was based 
on the relationship between light and shadow, on the “chiaro 
e bcuto,” while both drawing and color were of secondary im- 
portance. Leonardo’s influence on the critical attitude of both 
artists and public is proved by the transformation which took 
place in the Lombard taste through his efforts. Of similar 
significance is the transformation which Michelangelo’s critical 
thought was to bring to the taste and culture of central Italy. 

The origin of art, according to Michelangelo, can be com- 
pared to Eros (Love), who falls in love with earthly beauties 
because they are the reflection of absolute beauty. From Eros 
comes the urge toward art, which tries to catch this elusive 
flash of absolute beauty and to fix it forever in material form 
so that it may conquer the mortality of the flesh, whose “life 
is but a lame one,” running as it does, inevitably, toward death. 
Painting and sculpture are bent on the same task: to reveal the 
beauty of the human form. By giving this common ideal to 
both painting and sculpture, Michelangelo, in a letter to Bene- 
detto Varchi, explains his stand in the argument over the su- 
premacy of the arts, a point frequently discussed at that time. 
These concepts, voiced by Michelangelo and his admirers and 
followers, mark the beginning of a critical trend which bases 
its judgment on a tragic and uncompromising ideal; an ideal 
which is characterized both by the artist's knowledge of 
the difficulty of realizing in plastic form a beauty whose essence 
can be caught by the mind alone and by his rejection of the 
embellishments which can please the eye. 

While Michelangelo was formulating these concepts, the 
expression of an uncompromising esthetic ideal, Castiglione was 
expounding theories more lenient toward the tendencies of the 
times. His book, The Courtier , is interesting for the art critic 
because it reports the criteria by which literary men and gentle- 
men of the same social position as the author judged art and 
artists: “Behold in painting Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Giorgio da Castelfranco (Giorgione): 
they are all most excellent doers, yet are they in working unlike, 
but in any of them a man would not judge that there wanted 
aught in his kind of trade; for every one is known to be of the 
most perfection after his manner.” 

The opinions held by the people taking part in Castiglione’s 
imaginafey conversations at the court of Urbino, one of the most 
active centers of art collecting and patronage of Renaissance 
Italy, reflect above all the general tastes of the gentleman- 
collectors and of the experts who formed part of their entou- 
rages. For this reason the tone is relaxed and there are no im- 
passioned diatribes such as are found in works of criticism written 
by artists themselves. 

The anecdote of the painter Zeuxis who selected five vir- 
gins from the city of Croton as models for his famous image 
of Helen of Troy is often quoted in wprks of 15th-century 


criticism. There are references to it in both Raphael and Casti- 
glione, and a full account is also given by Paolo Pino in his 
Dudogo della Pittura (Oft Painting ), published in Venice in 
1548. Pino sets down the canons of taste then dominant in 
Venice, which Pietro Aretino had already commented upon in 
his letters, and which, a few years later, were taken up by Lodo- 
vico Dolce. Dolce, speaking of the painters of central Italy, 
distinguishes Michelangelo for his “terribilitA” and Raphael 
for his “grazia.” 

The chief aim of painting is, according to Pino, “to make 
figures in imitation of nature,” and in this imitation of nature, 
which includes the human figure, landscape, and architecture, 
the “god of painting” would be he who combines the drafts- 
manship of Michelangelo with the color of Titian. Through 
their use of color, which Pino would like to see fused in a kind 
of synthesis with drawing as conceived by the Florentines, the 
Venetians expressed a critical taste reflecting a culture quite dif- 
ferent from the humanistic culture of Florence. Saturated with 
Platonism, the latter, with its emphasis on drawing, stressed 
the intellectual, not the sensual side of painting; in Venice, 
the marked taste for color was expressive of a less intellectual- 
istic culture which sought in art the vital appearance of nature 
and not the reflection of an intellectual truth. 

In contrast to its significance in medieval painting, color, 
in the critical thought of Renaissance Venice, stood for faith- 
fulness to nature as it is felt through the senses. As the Floren- 
tine emphasis on drawing expressed in terms of art criticism 
the rational aspect of Renaissance culture, so the Venetian 
emphasis on color expressed its sensual side. Against both 
these aspects, and against the art which reflects them, the 
religious and cultural movement of Protestantism rebelled. 

In the years which marked the beginning of the Reformation 
the Fuggers, the most prominent family of the German Catholic 
financial world, were beginning to spread the esthetic ideals 
of the Italian Renaissance. Jakob Fugger deserves a place in 
the history of criticism because the chapel to St. Anne in Augs- 
burg, commissioned by him, reveals a deliberate esthetic choice, 
a rejection of the Gothic tradition still alive in Germany. With 
him began the diffusion of Renaissance forms which his neph- 
ew Hans was to continue both through his own efforts and 
through the friendship of the Duke of Bavaria, William V of 
Wittelsbach, whose descendants also harbored a predilection 
for the style developed in Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
Italy. The diffusion of Italian taste in Munich took place 
between the building of the Gothic Frauenkirche (1468-88) 
and the Renaissance Church of St. Michael (1583-97). 

Charles V, heir to the Flemish collection of his aunt, Mar- 
garet of Austria, and to the Spanish collection of his grand- 
parents, Ferdinand and Isabella, completed the diffusion of 
the esthetic ideals of the Italian Renaissance throughout Europe. 
His preference for Titian indicates an explicit individual choice, 
a preference for Venice and Venetian taste. Albrecht Diirer 
belongs to the generation immediately preceding Charles V, 
and through him the Italian conception that art and science 
are one and the same was acquired by the German world. 

If we pass from Germany to France, we find that the spread- 
ing of the esthetic concepts of the Renaissance was closely tied 
to the invasions of Charles VIII and Louis XII, which brought 
soldiers and intellectuals still steeped in the memory of quite 
a different cultural climate, that of the waning of the Middle 
Ages, into contact with the culture of the Renaissance. With 
Francis I and Henry II the assimilation of Italian culture was 
complete, to the point that in the 16th and 17th centuries 
France may be considered the true heir of the Italian Renais- 
sance. While the rest of Europe was beginning to assimilate 
these esthetic concepts, in Italy Vasari (q.v.) was molding 
them into a formal code. 

Vasari’s critical method has two salient characteristics: the 
work of art is considered as an expression of the artist’s per- 
sonality and as a reflection of the evolution of art, according 
to a scheme of rise and fall which Vasari applied to antiquity 
as well as to contemporary art. Vasari considered that perfection 
of technique was the basis of progress in art. Hiis concept became 
generally accepted and gave origin to the prejudice against and 
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the devaluation of medieval art, a condition which lasted until 
the discovery of the Middle Ages by romanticism. 

Vasari, educated in Florence, considered drawing the very 
essence of art: progress in art coincided with progress in draw- 
ing, which reached its climax in the work of Michelangelo. Next 
to Michelangelo, Vasari placed Raphael. In the second edition 
of the Lives Vasari recognized Raphael’s originality and discussed 
the fundamental differences between him and Michelangelo 
In a synthesis of the special qualities of these two artists, Vasari 
visualized an ideal of absolute artistic perfection. In spite of 
this rigid classification, the feeling that Vasari had for individual- 
ity in art allowed him to recognize, within limitations, the 
worth of artists who did not fit into his scheme, such as Gior- 
gione and Titian. In the second edition of the Lives Vasari 
revised some of his opinions and gave evidence of having assimi- 
lated, to some extent, the spirit of the Counter Reformation, 
then already challenging the esthetic ideals of the Renaissance; 
to a certain degree, though with a different end in view, the 
Reformation’s attitude of revolt against Renaissance ideals was 
adopted by the Counter Reformation. 

The relig am crisis which preceded the Reformation and 
the Counter Reformation had already brought to the fore the 
urgent need for a new justification of art. The problem of 
giving art a place within the limits of a philosophical system 
had already arisen during the Middle Ages. Artists and theo- 
rists resolved upon the pursuit of liberty of the imagination: 
liberty of "inner design” (< designo interna) as conceived by the 
mind of the artist, quite different from the 15th-century con- 
ception of drawing as a means of attaining scientific knowledge 
(see mannerism). In support of these propensities, which led 
away from classicism and which, as in the Middle Ages and 
for analogous reasons, had a predilection for deformations, 
extravagances, and monsters, came the theory of allegory 
(see SYMBOLISM AND allegory). Art a b metaphor was brought 
back by the Counter Reformation. The theory of "inner de- 
sign,” the esthetics of allegory, and the liking expressed by 
Lomazzo for the "serpentine figure,” for the "frenzy of the 
figure,” are significant in that they show the effort made by 
the followers of this new school to justify their revolt against 
all that is classical in art through creating a new set of principles. 
These principles give us an insight into the relationship be- 
tween the new taste in art and the Counter Reformation. 

Contemporaneous with these developments in the field of 
painting was the rise of the classicistic Bchool in architecture, 
headed by Serlio, Vignola, and Palladio (see treatises). 

Classicism, realism, and baroque are the three contrast- 
ing trends which dominated 17th-century Europe. The baroque 
had its roots in a restlessness, in a yearning toward the absolute 
which led its followers either into the most supine conven- 
tionality or into the most radical eccentricity. Heinrich Wfilfflin 
has pointed out both in St. Ignatius of Loyola and in Giordano 
Bruno passages which are fundamental in reconstsucting the 
esthetic ideal of the baroque. And, in truth, as the very basis 
of this ideal we find a searching for the absolute " in art” (and 
no longer the absolute “of art”), for infinity, and for a dynamic 
quality and restlessness of form which may express this pur- 
suit. The concept which dominated the esthetic ideals of the 
admirers of baroque art was the concept of the sublime. A feeling 
for the sublime also in spired the classical school during the 17 th 
century, although the latter emphasized a different aspect of 
this concept from that embraced by the followers of the baroque. 

The Vite de* pittori , scultori et architetti moderrd by Gio- 
v *nni Pietro Bellori was published in Rome in 1672* two years 
before Boileau’s translation of the treatise of Longinus. Bellori 
had already exposed main principles behind his critical 
theory in a lecture, entitled The Idea of the Painter , Sculptor 
an d Architect , given before the Academy of St. Luke in Rome 
m May, 1664. Fundamental to Bellori’s critical approach, which, 
eome years later, was taken up by Reynolds, is the classical 
uea of the sublime: the ideal of a figure more beautiful than 
c ®n be found in nature, rendered in an elevated style, or the 
athetic equivalent of what is referred to as greatness of soul 
In ethics. Bellori’s criticism is based on the following theory: 
toe ideal in painting is to depict beauty not as our eyes see 


it, but as we see it in our minds; Bellori remonstrates with 
"those who glory in the name of naturalists and [who] do not 
carry in mind any idea , they copy the defects of bodies and 
accustom themselves to ugliness and errors . . . .” The complete 
decadence of painting, for Bellori, occurs when it is tom between 
two extremes, "the one completely subjected to nature, the other 
to the imagination; as can be seen in Michelangelo da Cara- 
vaggio and Giuseppe di Arpino: the former copied bodies just 
as they appear to the eye, without making any selection, the 
latter ignored the model and follow ed th e freedom of his 
imagination.” For the same reasons BAHffi condemns baroque 
architecture, whose followers "madly deform buildings and 
even towns and monuments with angles, breaks and distortions 
of lines; they tear apart bases, capitals and columns by the 
introduction of bric-a-brac of stucco, scraps and disproportions,” 
while on the other hand, "the good architects preserve the 
most excellent forms of the orders. The painters and the 
sculptors, selecting the most elegant natural beauties, perfect 
the idea , and their works go forward and become auperior to 
nature, this, as we have proved, is the ultimate excellence of 
these arts.” A similar point of view inspired Monsignor G. B. 
Agucchi, who, first with Annibale Carracci and later with Do- 
menichino, wrote a treatise which is quoted by Bellori. Agucchi’s 
critical theory is based on an uncompromising set of esthetic 
principles against which all works of art are measured, and 
just as it gives full recognition to works of art which follow 
these principles, so it refuses to see the qualities of works which 
refute this ideal, only because they are the material expression 
of another and different ideal. 

In 17th-century Italy the living antithesis of Bellori was 
personified by the Venetian Marco Boschini, author of the 
Carta del navegar pitoreico , 1660, of the Funeral fato della pit - 
tura venetiana, 1663, and of the Miner e della pittura , 1664. 
While Bellori bases his criticism on philosophic concepts and 
couches it in logical terms, Boschini bases his on visual experi- 
ence and expresses himself in imaginative and emotional terms. 
His judgments are poetical paraphrases of a work of art, ap- 
proached through emotion and imagination. Color is considered 
the supreme expression of beauty in nature, and Venetian 
painting its happiest exponent. In this criticism, which can 
be ranked among the first examples of subjective criticism, as 
opposed to criticism based on a philosophical scheme, we find 
a continuation of the sensual tradition of Venetian culture, 
which had already found expression during the Renaissance 
in the works of Pino and Dolce; in Bellori, on the other 
hand, we have the continuation of the intellectual tradition 
of the Florentine Renaissance and of the later Roman Ren- 
aissance. In his feeling for nature and for color as the highest 
expression of nature, Boschini naturally excludes the concept 
of the sublime, as it was understood both by the baroque and 
by the classical schools. The fact that he shared baroque tastes, 
another aspect of his disagreement with Bellori, does not mean 
that Boschini believed in an ideal beauty superior to reality, 
or in searching for the absolute in art and for infinity in art, 
but is an assertion in favor of freedom of imagination, freedom 
from the rules dictated by the intellect. This belief in freedom 
is reflected in the boldness of some of his metaphors. 

A survey of art criticism in 17th-century Europe would be 
incomplete if no mention were made of the esthetic ideas then 
current in Holland and in England. The establishment of 
Calvinism in Holland led to the almost complete abandonment 
of religious painting. In time this meant the end of the belief 
in the ideal of the sublime, which was so closely tied to the 
religious experience of the Counter Reformation. The belief 
in the sublime is indicative of a desire to go beyond reality; 
the religious experience of Calvinism led to a recognition of 
reality as the field of the human mission and vocation. A Calvin- 
istic society must prefer an art which accepts reality and strives 
to comprehend it, an art which, based on an analytical study 
of facts, can give these facts a lyrical, dramatic, and psychological 
interpretation. 

In 17th-century England, active criticism may be studied 
from an account of collecting activities and in die inter est 
of art patrons and collectors in the works of the Italian 
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Renaissance. In 1694 Dryden compared Raphael to Homer, 
Titian to Vergil. A year later, he translated Bellori and Du 
Fresnoy, prefacing his translation with a comparison between 
poetry and painting inspired by classical principles. 

The most noteworthy development in English esthetic 
thought during the 17th century occurred in the field of archi- 
tecture, with the change from the Gothic, still common as 
late as 1674, to the classical school. This change did not take 
place without arousing considerable opposition, especially where 
religious architecture was concerned; as Christopher Wren’s son 
reports, his father's plans for St. Paul's Cathedral were neither 
understood nor appreciated by many of his contemporaries, 
who found them too different from the Gothic style to which 
they were accustomed in all provincial church architecture. 

Most unusual and destined to have wide repercussions 
in the field of criticism in 17th-century England was the voice 
of Sir Francis Bacon, who in 1625 began his essay Of Building 
with the following words: "Houses are built to live in, and 
not to look on." In another essay Bacon discusses gardens, 
and says that a garden must also include a kind of heath which 
must "be framed as much as may be, to a natural wilderness." 

Toward the end of the century Sir William Temple published 
his essay on gardening, in which he recommends, for the beauty 
of a garden, the inclusion of a "wilderness." In a description of 
a garden by Evelyn, which dates back to 1679, there appears 
a word which, more than a century later, was to be widely 
used — "romantic." While the classical ideal was being given 
its most complete expression in the Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, another concept was changing the course of esthetic 
thought during the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries: 
the pursuit of a fluid beauty in art, of a beauty capable of 
renewing itself constantly, an extraordinary beauty, unexpected 
and unpredictable. In other words, an artistic beauty which 
should reflect as closely as possible the beauty of nature and 
the complexity of life itself. Toward the end of the century, 
Reynolds wrote ( 13th Discourse, 1786) that the object and 
purpose of all art "is to supply the natural imperfection of 
things" and to praise the "symmetry and proportion by which 
the eye is delighted, as the ear is with music." Earlier Edmund 
A. Burke had expressed a consciousness of a new aspiration, 
that of the sublime, which often carries with it a certain sense 
of horror, and the dissociation of beauty from proportion and 
perfection C Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful , 1756). 

Hie sublime, in the theory developed by Burke, is the 
expression of that ideal which demands that art take an intimate 
part in the variety and novelty of nature, refuting the classical 
ideal. At the same time, however, a new esthetic ideal, that 
of an art identified with the life of a society, was being developed 
by Hogarth (q.v.) in his Analysis of Beauty. Here, variety is 
opposed to uniformity, and great emphasis is laid on the 
importance of "intricacy in form” or "that peculiarity in the 
lines which compose it that leads the eye a wanton kind of 
chase." Hogarth sees the origin of beauty and grace in 
"waving" and "serpentine" lines. 

While this conflict of esthetic ideals was running through 
artistic and cultural circles in England, in France during the 
last quarter of the 17th century Roger de Piles had dealt a 
severe blow to the classical tradition by maintaining that beauty 
dwells as much in color as in drawing. For De Piles, Titian 
was the great master all painters should follow. Poussin was 
criticized for his servile attitude toward classical antiquity: the 
great masterpieces of the ancient world were to be admired, 
then interpreted, not copied, by the artist. 

The most important event in the development of French 
criticism during the x8th century was the opening of the Pa- 
risian Salons in 1737. With the Salons the cultural and social 
position of art in the modem world was officially defined. 
The social and cultural position of art in the modem world 
differs as much from the position it held during the baroque 
and Renaissance periods as it does from its position during 
the Middle Ages. The fact that expositions of art are held at 
regular intervals and have become a social institution shows that 
art is finally recognized, by the general public as well as by 


elite cultural circles, as being an end in itself and an independent 
activity. The appearance of art criticism as a specialized occupa- 
tion whose task it is to give an account of the new works of 
art on view for the public and to follow the day-by-day de- 
velopment of art, reacting constantly to any innovations, is 
closely tied to the establishment of the Salons. The most 
authoritative figure among the critics of this period was Denis 
Diderot, and if we wish to reconstruct his esthetic principles, 
we need only read his reviews of the Salons: "Le couleur 
est dans un tableau ce que le style est dans un morceau de 
literature" ("Color is to painting what style is to literature"). 

In 1781, the last year of Diderot's Salons, Francesco Mi- 
lizia's Arte di vedere nelle belle arti del disegno was published 
in Venice. Clarity of reasoning and classical perfection are the 
ideals upon which Milizia based his critical opinions. The 
historical sketch at the beginning of his Principi di Architet- 
tura civile (Finale, 2781; see architecture) dwells lovingly on 
Greek architecture. Extremely hostile toward romanesque ar- 
chitecture, which he refers to as "ancient Gothic" and which 
he sees only as Greco-Roman architecture despoiled of all its 
noble elegance and reduced to a massive, dark, and heavy 
style, Milizia shows a certain comprehension of Gothic archi- 
tecture itself, full of daring, lightness, and elegance. Following 
an idea first put forward in the early 16th century, Milizia 
attributes the origin of Gothic architecture to an imitation of 
a northern forest. And, while he admits that it must seem 
"most insufferably absurd" to those "accustomed to the apparent 
and real solidity of Greek architecture," he praises it as being 
"completely original, drawn from nature . . . studied as a whole, 
in its vividly beautiful and majestic entity," and he recognizes 
that it "does great honor to the human intelligence." Milizia's 
neoclassicism (see neoclassic styles), inspired by reason and 
not by a set of hard and fast rules, tends to admire both the 
technical and the intellectual daring of Gothic architecture, 
and the close relationship between form and function. "When 
one considers that that astounding lightness was necessary to 
give the feeling of a rural place of worship, one cannot admire 
enough such a sublime invention." Milizia's hostility toward 
anything which eludes a rational explanation and which, there- 
fore, is not functional and appears to him to be simply the 
personal caprice of the artist is implacable. In his demand 
that beauty be founded on necessity, Milizia comes close to 
Fra Carlo Lodoli, to whom he refers, and for whom architecture, 
according to Memmo's report, is "an intellectual and practical 
science whose purpose it is to establish by reasoning the best 
use and proportions of the various elements, and through 
experience, to learn the nature of the materials which compose 
them." Lodoli, like Milizia, was opposed to personal caprice 
and taste and, therefore, to his own pupil, Algarotti. 

In the thought of A. R. Mengs the esthetic ideal of antiquity 
appears as a kind of paradise lost. This idea, which in neo- 
classicism is a foreshadowing of romanticism (q.v.), he shares 
with Winckelmann, his immediate heir. In his Gedanken liber 
die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und 
BUdhauerkunst ( Thoughts on the Imitation of Greek Art in 
Painting and Sculpture , Dresden, 1755), Winckelmann states 
that "to take the ancients for models is the only way to become 
great, yes, unsurpassable." The fundamental quality of beauty 
is tranquillity (Stille), "a noble simplicity and a silent greatness, 
in pose as in expression. As the depths of the sea remain 
always at rest however the surface may be agitated, so the 
expression of the figures of the Greeks reveals in the midst 
of passion a great and steadfast soul." These are the qualities 
which make up Raphael's greatness, a greatness unknown to 
those who look for the little beauties in the works of Raphael, 
which, on the other hand, form the virtue of Dutch painting. 
As an example of "noble simplicity" and "silent greatness/ 1 
Winckelmann refers us to the LaocoOn in the Vatican, who 
expresses the agony of his body without opening his mouth 
to cry out. In the same page, Winckelmann draws a comparison 
between the silence of the marble LaocoOn and the terrible 
cry of Vergil's LaocoOn. Lessing saw in this passage a de- 
preciatory allusion to Vergil and felt it incumbent on him to 
justify in critical terms both the silence of the statue and the 
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cry in Vergil's narrative. He felt he must prove the inevitability 
of both solutions and found his answer in the different media 
used by sculpture, painting, and poetry. 

What is ugly within the limits of one art form may be 
beautiful if expressed through another form. Lessing's reaction 
against the onesidedness of Winckelmann's theory led him 
to differentiate between the arts of time and the arts of space, 
that is, between the narrative and the representational arts, 
and to recognize that each art form has its own way of expressing 
beauty. The problem which faced Lessing, product that he 
was of the culture of his age, was a problem in criticism: must 
sculpture be considered the supreme art, the art which all 
other forms of art look upon as their model? In other words, 
has not each art its own peculiar form of beauty, derived from 
its own most intimate nature and not to be discovered through 
a comparison with the other arts? 

The neoclassic school held firmly to the supremacy of 
sculpture, which embodied for them the ideal of noble sim- 
plicity and silent greatness. Lessing affirmed that there is a 
beauty of movement as well as a beauty of stillness, a beauty 
of dramatic *‘tion as well as a beauty of tranquillity, a beauty 
of what is complex, tom by inner dissensions, as well as a 
beauty of simplicity — even if they do not and cannot all 
belong to sculpture. This is the meaning of Lessing’s division 
of the arts. For Lessing accepted the neoclassic theory, and 
at the same time went a step beyond it, in his attempt to discover 
the particular beauty of each art through rational research. 

The term “representational arts" (i bildende Kttnste ), with 
which Lessing replaced the traditional term "arts of drawing," 
answers the same need. The medium UBed by painting is, 
according to Lessing, essentially different from that used by 
poetry, in that the latter expresses itself through sounds uttered 
in time, while the former uses shapes and colors in space; 
sculpture is an imitation of the solid figure. 

Herder took up Winckelmann’s apology of Greek sculpture 
and of nakedness as one of its essential features, but to it added 
another kind of beauty, the “clothed" beauty of painting: 
sculpture is body, nakedness; painting is color, decoration. 
In this Herder reacted against the neoclassic ideal which claimed 
that beauty in painting is based on the same requisites as 
beauty in sculpture. 

For the hiBtory of art criticism the interest of these theories 
lies in their breaking away from neoclassicism. They indicate 
the recognition of other artistic values which lie beyond the 
scope of the neoclassic ideal, and form a premise for the re- 
valuation of medieval art: for that very revaluation which the 
young Goethe undertook in his essay on German architecture, 
Von deutscher Baukunst : D. M. Erwini a Steinbach , published 
by Herder in Hamburg, 1773, in a pamphlet entitled Von 
Deutscher Art und Kunst . Goethe’s essay is an attack against 
the Abbf Marc Antoine Laugier, who had popularized the 
theories of rationalistic classicism. It is a plea for, or better, 
an apology of, Gothic architecture. His enthusiasm for his 
subject was awakened when, as a student in Strasbourg, after 
growing up in a milieu which despised Gothic architecture, 
he first caught sight of the cathedral of that city. This vindica- 
tion of Gothic architecture, confirmed two years later in Dntte 
Wallfahrt nach Erwins Grab injum t 1775 » waa destined, particu- 
larly because of its aggressive tone, to become a model for all 
later German romantic criticism: in Heine, Tieck, Clemens 
Brentano, and Friedrich Schlegel, the apology of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral and with it of all Gothic art, considered German 
national folk art, became an article of faith — even for writers 
who, like Tieck, h a d never seen the building in question. While 
the romantics were concentrating their enthusi a s m on medieval 
■*t» the French Jacobins, inspired by the same motives which 
had influenced St. Bernard of Clairvaux and the iconoclasts, 
contemplated the destruction of “toutes les statues de pierre 
qui sont autour du temple de la Raison" (“all the statues which 
surround the Temple of Reason”; 1793 ); ** d in Strasbourg, a 
municipal proposed that the tower, which was of- 

fensive to die spirit of equality," should be tom down. His 
proposal was not carried out. These resolutions, and the 
discussion which preceded them, are rude and violent expressions 


of a kind of esthetic criticism based on that very subordination 
of the imagination to reason which the romantics were fighting 
in their rebellion against the Enlightenment and neo c las sicism . 

After his enthusiasm for Gothic architecture (which, how- 
ever, he judges equitably in Dichtung und Wahrheit , congratu- 
lating himself on the fact that he had given the first stimulus 
to the Boisser£es and to Bertram), Goethe passed through 
another phase: the phase reflected in the pages of Italiemsche 
Reise and in an essay written in 1789 entitled Simple Imitation 
of Nature , Manner , Style, a sort of compendium of theories. 
The simple imitation of nature, Goethe writes, cannot lead in 
itself to a high degree of perfection; “manner" seizes a resemblance 
with light and capable spirit; “style," on the other hand, is based 
on the soundest and most profound principles of knowledge. 
In 2805 Goethe wrote an essay on Winckelmann which shows 
his detachment from the romantics who, at the time, under 
the leadership of Schlegel, were vindicating medieval painting. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s ideas on criticism are to be found 
mainly in Ideen und Ansichten itber christlichen Kwut , 1801, 
in GrundzUge der gotischen Baukunst , a diary of his travels 
through Holland, the Rhineland, Switzerland, and France in 
1804-05, and in Aufforderung an die Maler der jetzigen Zeit , 
1804. In Ideen und Ansichten , Schlegel bases his judgment 
of medieval painting on the theory that color is the funda- 
mental element of painting and that it is through color that 
the conflict brought by Christianity to the human conscience 
finds its expression. The world of classical antiquity, on the 
other hand, is a serene world, untroubled by internal conflict, 
and so finds in sculpture its best medium for expression. The 
difference between painting and sculpture for Schlegel, as for 
Herder and to a certain extent for Lessing, consists in a difference 
in what each art is capable of expressing, which in turn reflects 
a difference of esthetic ideals, each of which is in itself an 
expression of one phase of the history of the human spirit. 
This concept allows Schlegel to bring back medieval painting 
to a place of honor by developing theories taken from the 
mysticism of his friend W. F. Wackenroder and translating 
them on a formal plane. All these concepts were to be developed 
in Hegel’s Lectures on Esthetics , delivered in 1818-28. 

The third section of Hegel’s Lectures explicitly proposes to 
be a “system of the various arts." Hegel gives his system an 
ascending order; in architecture there is only “an outward 
reflection of the spirit"; sculpture, “determined by its content, 
is the real vitality of the spirit which has given shape to the 
divine in all its tranquillity and silent grandeur, untouched 
by the discord and limitations of action." With painting begin 
“the arts which are called upon to give shape to the conflict 
of the inner soul." 

With these fundamental concepts as his basis, Hegel de- 
velops a history of the various arts through a dialectic approach. 
In treating the history of sculpture, Hegel takes many examples 
given by Winckelmann and Visconti. He points out the in- 
trinsic relationship between sculpture and architecture in the 
Middle Ages, and explains it as deriving from the fact that 
medieval sculpture (which he calls Christian or romantic) waa 
not self-sufficient from an esthetic point of view, in that it 
tried to express what cannot be expressed through sculpture: 
“subjective spiritual personality." When he discusses painting, 
Hegel asserts, once more adopting the romantic conception, 
that “color is what makes a painter a painter." 

The importance of Hegel for the history of criticism lies 
in the fact that his dialectic system opened for him a wider 
point of view than was held by his predecessors of the romantic 
school, from whom, however, he got his initial inspiration. 
The limitation of romantic criticism consists in having replaced 
the classical prejudice with another prejudice bfSed on the 
same premises. The romantics, like the neoclassjcists, prere 
convinced that each form of art reaches the summit of perfec- 
tion during a given historical period, and that subsequently, 
in order to retain this perfection, it must closely follow the 
original model. The romantic critics, therefore, confirmed tl he 
neoclassical idolization of ancient sculpture, almost ignoring sqo- 
dieval sculpture, whose dependence on architecture was deplored 
by Schlegel as a proof of its inadequacy as a separate fo r m ad 
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art. On the other hand, they regarded medieval painting as 
having attained the highest degree of perfection attainable by 
painting, and thus considered it the permanent model for all 
later painting which aspires to greatness. 

For this reason Schlegel, the most authoritative and most 
significant exponent of German romantic criticism, considered 
the Dombild of Cologne the most beautiful painting in existence; 
in it he saw, fully realized, all the characteristics which make 
up medieval painting, and thus of painting tout court . Such 
was the enthusiasm of the romantic critics for this picture (which 
Goethe praised in x8i6) that they could speak of it only in poetical 
terms. This conviction of the absolute perfection of medieval 
painting, like all convictions of the same nature, became a 
prejudice, and turned Schlegel into a supporter of the painter 
Johann Friedrich Overbeck (whose theories on art were approxi- 
mately those of Wackenroder) and of the Nazarene movement 
(see pre-raphaelitism and RELATED movements) headed by him. 

The involution of English romantic criticism, which was 
to support both the Pre-Raphaelite school in painting and the 
Gothic revival (see neo-gothic styles) in architecture, did 
not differ from the German. The ideal which Ruskin saw em- 
bodied in the medieval Gothic, ahd which he believed could 
only be attained by retrogression of culture and modem methods 
of production until they readied the medieval level, was the 
ideal of a society vivified by individual inventiveness and freed 
from the stultifying effects of mass production in which art is 
an exception, and in which imagination and emotion are placed 
before knowledge intellectually conceived. This program of 
Ruskin’s implies a condemnation of that form of intellectualism 
which he considered sdentific pride, and whose influence 
he saw in the art of the Renaissance, which considered itself 
a science. On the social plane it condemns industrialism. 
A return to the Middle Ages signified for Ruskin a return to 
an appreciation of craftsmanship and a spreading of esthetic 
interest to include not only art, but also “the smallest things.” 

The rehabilitation of the Middle Ages and of Gothic art 
by the French romantics led principally to a reawakening 
of a historical conscience in France, for the Enlightenment 
and Jacobinism had ignored certain aspects of the past, their 
misconceptions of medieval art and its true worth amounting 
practically to vandalism. The recognition of the value of me- 
dieval art, instead of becoming, as in England, a kind of sociologi- 
cal creed, in France manifested itself in a recognition of the 
necessity of preserving and restoring works of art which a pre- 
vious generation had actively scorned. The most vital critical 
current in 19th-century France, which found in Baudelaire one 
of its chief spokesmen, was not influenced by the theories which 
held an exalted opinion of the art of the past, considering it 
an example of absolute perfection, but followed closely and 
with no preconceived ideas the development of contemporary art. 

As opposed to the development of criticism in France, 
in Germany the most discerning critical trend throughout 
the 19th century and the first decades of the 20th continued to 
base itself on philosophy. Its most important currents derived 
from the esthetic principle of empathy ( EinfUhlung ) and of 
“pure visibility.” The most authoritative, representative of this 
current was Konrad Fiedler, who gave his theory its first complete 
expression in 1876, in an essay which discusses the judgment 
of works of representational art. He says, “The judgment of 
a work of art solely by its subject matter can only lead to erro- 
neous results”; likewise, to consider artistic activity an imitative 
activity leads the critic into new errors. “First one can imitate 
an object only by making another which resembles it”: but 
the work of art is not like the real object which it is supposed 
to imitate, because art “has nothing to do with forms that are 
found ready-made prior to its activity and independent of it. 
Rather, the beginning and the end of artistic activity reside in 
the creation of forms which only thereby attain existence. What 
art creates is no second world alongside the other world which 
has an existence without art; what art creates is the world, 
made by and for the artistic consciousness .... A work of art 
is not an expression of something which can exist just as well 
without this expression. It is not an imitation of that figure 
as it lives within the artistic consciousness, since then the 


creation of the work of art would not be necessary for the artist; 
it is much more the artistic consciousness itself as it reaches 
its highest possible development in the single instance of one 
individual.” Fiedler considers the conflict between realism 
and idealism in art an “idle” (milssiger) one, because art “if 
it deserves the name, cannot be either idealistic or realistic; 
it can only be always and everywhere one and the Bame thing, 
whatever name may be given it. The so-called realists are not, 
therefore, to be blamed because in their workB they put the 
main stress upon sensuous appearance, but on account of the 
fact that commonly . . . they imitate a nature which may be 
called commonplace and ordinary because that is the nature 
which their own common and ordinary minds reflect .... The 
idealists, however, by neither feeling satisfied with nature as 
they observe it, nor being able to develop their perceptions of 
nature to ever higher levels, try to remedy the artistic insuffi- 
ciency of their own creations by giving them a non-artistic 
content. . . . Art is always realistic, because it tries to create 
for men that which is foremost their reality. Art is always 
idealistic, because all reality that art creates is a product of 
the mind.” 

The most authoritative recognition of the importance of 
pure visibility and of the critical work of the Fiedler-Mardes- 
Hildebrand group was given by Benedetto Croce in his essay 
of 191 x, the Teoria dell* arte come pura visibility. In this 
essay, Croce gives Fiedler the credit for having replaced art 
on its rightful basis in the structure of a theory of knowledge, 
and for having recognized the intimate tie between image and 
expression. The praise of Croce, even though it is expressed 
in cautious terms, opens the possibility of basing art criticism 
on the concept of art as language: this concept constitutes the 
basis not only of Croce’s esthetics but of much other art criti- 
cism in the 20th century; criticism which, notwithstanding 
the variety of taste and orientation, is all inspired by the theo- 
retic premises of Croce. 

Rosario Asbunto 

The rise of modem art criticism. Although it is only in 
the 20th century that the art critic’s power seems to have 
been fully realized as a tastemaker for the public and even as 
a molding force on the creative effort itself, this modem role 
was foreshadowed as early as the 18th century. Then, however, 
most critics tended to generalize in Olympian fashion on the 
esthetic aspects of art, so that by present standards they could 
hardly be regarded as critics. Such writers as Roger de Piles 
and Johann J. Winckelmann were concerned with their own 
broad convictions, such as Winckelmann’s belief, for instance, 
that the standards of the classical world should govern the 
creations of the art of his own time. And Denis Diderot set 
forth standards that reflected the 18th-century rationalism and 
sentimentality of the xniddle class in his belief that only art which 
expressed a moral point of view was worthy of respect. This 
was not merely an esthetic generalization but his measure for 
specific artists, e.g., Greuze, whom he therefore valued highly. 

By and large, most 18th-century criticism was more con- 
cerned with esthetic and moral generalizations than with spe- 
cific artists and their problems or with the problems of art as 
they are recognized today. Consideration of such problems 
emerged only as the critic became more intimately associated 
with the artists themselves. The development of the modem 
art critic as we know him was furthered by new periodicals 
with their demand for art writing with the same kind of pro- 
fessional approach that was given to literature and music. This 
writing moved to a high literary plane when it commanded 
the service of such writers as Baudelaire and Zola, who pro- 
duced significant art criticism. Even more important, from the 
artist’s point of view, is the emergence of the modem critic 
who, through his identification with the artist, became his 
champion and interpreter. By the 60s and 70s of the 19th century 
such figures began to appear as Thfodore Duret and Edmond 
Duranty, friends and defenders of the impressionist movement, 
which they tried to “explain” to the public. Duret did so 
in Les peintres impressionisti c (Paris, 1878), and Duranty in 
the preface which he helped Degas to prepare for the impres- 
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sionists’ exhibition of 1876. In the decades to follow, the post- 
impressionists also had their defenders and “explainers, 0 pro- 
fessional critics (if one may use the term) who wrote regularly 
for the daily, weekly, and monthly press to clarify what was 
going on in art at that time. One of these was F 61 ix F6n6on. 
From this point on down to the present there have been the art 
critics of reviews, such as Duranty and Flnton, the more ana- 
lytical critics such as Duret, as well as the “explainers 0 who 
address themselves to contemporary movements. Thus, formalist 
critics such as the Englishmen Clive Bell and Roger Fry attempted 
to convey to their somewhat reluctant audience what the mod- 
em movement, beginning with postimpressionism, was attempt- 
ing to accomplish. At the same time, Sir Herbert Read, who 
had begun primarily as a literary figure, took up the cudgels 
for specific movements as well as for individual painters of 
his own time and country. 

Between the two world wars an increasing number of critics 
in both the United States and Europe began to preach the 
gospel of modem art. Although the rate of acceptance of mod- 
em art varied from country to country, the professional critic 
played a mw*r role in such acceptance in all countries. Among 
early defenders in the United States were Willard Huntington 
Wright and Sadakichi Hartmann. By the mid-20th century, 
because of the enormous increase of popular interest in art, 
the number of art critics for newspapers and periodicals had 
become greater than ever. Among American critics of painting 
and sculpture may be mentioned Thomas B. Hess, Clement 
Greenberg, and Harold Rosenberg, authors of books of crit- 
icism as well as reviews in the journals. 

Another form of criticism that has assumed increasing sig- 
nificance in the 20th century is expressed through the estab- 
lishment of exhibitions and the selection of the material to he 
presented in these and in the printed catalogues describing and 
explaining what the exhibition is designed to accomplish. Thus, 
from the beginning of the 20th century, European museum 
directors have exercised a vital critical role in selecting for 
purchase and exhibition mainly younger and more promising 
artists of their time. In some instances, and this has become 
increasingly true in the years about mid-century, the intro- 
ductions in their catalogues have become significant critical 
appraisals of the artists exhibited. In Europe, such a figure as 
Jean Cassou, director of the Mus£e d*Art Modeme in Paris, 
and in the United States, museum directors Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., of the Museum of Modem Art, and James Johnson Sweeney, 
formerly of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
have played major roles in devoloping a public for contemporary 
art and artists. The many catalogues edited by Barr for his 
institution have made modem art significant to a generation of 
students and general readers. Both he and Sweeney, as well as 
others, have also involved themselves in the problems of the 
avant-garde. 

From Diderot to modem times we have had^the literary 
artist as champion and critic of the visual arts. During the 
same period the artist has also emerged as critic, especially in the 
United States, where many reviewers, especially those writing 
regularly for the art journals, are themselves practicing artists. 

At no time in the history of criticism has there been such 
widespread interest in critical evaluation of what is being done, 
both by those who are defending or attacking and by the gen- 
eral public to which many of these statements are addressed. 
Although critics sympathetic to the development of progressive 
movements in art have been mentioned, there have been, 
throughout the 19th and 20th centuries, perhaps as many op- 
ponents as champions of such movements among the critics. 
In an age h ^ r att i^d by totalitarianism from the left and the 
right, it is inevitable that art criticism should not escape un- 
touched. Thus, critical views developed by the Union of 
Soviet Artists on the one hand and the Nazi Reichskultur- 
kanuner on the other have imposed standards of evaluation 
f or the artists of their respective times and milieus which are 
based on political considerations that have very little, if any- 
thing, to do with what are commonly recognized as critical 
standards in a culturally free society. 

Bernard S. Myw 


Art criticism in Eastern countries. In the following 
sections, devoted to art criticism in the sphere of Islamic, 
Indian, and Chinese civilizations, only verbal criticism is dis- 
cussed. At the present stage of our knowledge the critical aspects 
cannot be clearly separated from phenomenons such as art 
collecting, art patronage, and art dealing, which are examined 
elsewhere in a specific way (see dealing and dealers; museums 
and collections; patronage). The status of mere craft 
given by the Chinese not to sculpture only, but also to archi- 
tecture, which is the form of art most bound to social life; 
the utterly practical and instrumental character which Indiana 
attribute to sacred images and buildings; and the characteristic 
rarity of representational images in Islamic art all correspond 
to spiritual attitudes which have worked in various ways to 
prevent the conflict of different esthetic conceptions — if such 
conflicts ever did exist — from acting in social life, or from 
translating themselves into as many actions for or against artistic 
monuments. In any case, separate treatment is given to the 
reactions of the social environment to the various artistic ex- 
pressions and experiences, according to the civilization examined 
(see sociology Of art). Similarly the reaction of individual 
artists and schools are dealt with separately (see philoso- 
phies of art). We have, finally, to remember that during 
recent years, side by side with the awakening of political con- 
sciousness on the part of several Asiatic and African peoples, 
there has been a “rediscovery" of the artistic traditions of the 
past, followed by that particular form of criticism in action 
which consists in the restoration and preservation of monuments. 


Islam. For the theoretical and historical reasons which are 
treated in detail elsewhere (see estheticb), the representa- 
tional arts have not aroused in Islamic civilization an interest 
and a critical study comparable to that aroused by literature. 
In northwestern Arabia, where Islam was bom, there was an 
almost total absence of a traditional representational art (see 
islam). Furthermore, the w *ll-known aversion on the part 
of the Jews for representations of living creatures (such aversion 
is incorrectly attributed to all Semitic peoples), which was 
accepted and shared by Mohammed, brought about that hostile 
attitude toward art which is reflected in a great part of the 
hadith (sayings attributed to the Prophet). This attitude curbed 
the free growth of art of this type in the subsequent develop- 
ment of Islamic civilization. For the earlier Islam the problem 
of representational art was, therefore, of a purely religious and 
juridical nature, regarding the principle and the limits within 
which it was permissible. For that more ancient stage a criticism 
based on esthetic criteria does not exist. Some literary echoes 
of the artistic act have reached us only in the form of isolated 
comments on single objects and manufactured goods and oc- 
casionally in real descriptions of monuments and works of art, 
in verse and in prose, which became more frequent in the 
Abbasside period (dating from the mid-8th century) but only 
very seldom indicate value judgments and stylistic peculiari- 
ties. One can obtain other information regarding the building 
activities of individual monarchs and governors from the writings 
of chroniclers, geographers, and travelers, or from the de- 
scriptions of monuments specifically connected with the religion 
(mosques and oratories), with a prevalence, however, of purely 
technical information (proportions, iconography, materials 
employed, etc.), as all esthetic judgments, when given, con- 
sist merely of praise of a general nature and of rhetorical com- 
parisons. In earlier Islam almost the whole artistic activity 
is anonymous, and the modest social status of the artists (gen- 
erally slaves or freed slaves, and half-castes of foreign origin) 
curtailed further the possibility of an incipient art criticism. 

Only at a later stage of Islamic civilization did a develop- 
ment along such lines take place. This happened more defi- 
nitely among the Persians and the Turks thm among the 
Arabs and was contemporary to •the European Renaissance, 
with analogies which should be further studied. Particularly 
under the Timurids of Persia (see TngumD Artr), the Moghuls 
of India (see moGhul school), and the Osmanlis (see onrntair 
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schools) the taste for and appreciation of representational art 
(even on the social plane) and of its creators spread from the 
court circles to every section of the population; the personalities 
of individual artists emerged, biographical data on architects, 
painters and calligraphers were collected, and the first valuations 
and stylistic classifications appeared, together with the first 
attributions and the definition of artistic personalities (e.g., the 
fSunous judgments regarding the style of the painter Bihzad, 
q.v., in Babur's memoirs). The character of the artist began 
to appear more and more often in narrative and anecdotal 
literature, sometimes with a hint of criticism, difficult, however, 
to translate into coherent and precise terms. Even in an age 
in which art had such popularity and refinement, this tentative 
criticism lacked an adequate theoretical basis. 

Only when Western thought came into contact with Islamic 
culture and revealed to it, in this field, its own methods of 
philosophical and historical treatment of representational art 
— hence, only in our own time — did art history and criti- 
cism start in the Moslem world, and there are now several 
specialists, among whom the Lebanese-Egyptian Bishr Fares 
and the Egyptian ZakI Hasan are particularly worthy of mention. 
They are working on their artistic inheritance with European 
ideas and methods. Up to now Islamic art has been studied 
mainly by European and American scholars. 

Francesco Gabrieli 

India . The esthetics of India are as rich in theoretical 
formulations as they are poor in their practical application. This 
is specially true for the representational arts. Occasional and 
general judgments with regard to this or that painting, this or 
that image, exist. But, since these judgments are vague, they 
do not explain the taste and the esthetic feeling of ancient India. 
When a poet such as Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti writes that a certain 
figure was so lifelike that Hies did not dare to light on it, the 
observation is of so general a nature that it could equally be 
a product of India or of any other country. A comparatively 
scarce literary documentation records the artistic taste of Indian 
society and its evolution through the centuries. 

In Indian thought, if the onlooker loses himself in the object 
he is considering, at a certain point his contemplation comes 
to an end and the state of esthetic consciousness is replaced 
by the ordinary state of consciousness. Criticism takes place 
when the onlooker begins to consider his past experience and 
tries to investigate its nature and causes. These two phases 
are vastly different. Whereas in the first there is an absence 
of the logical categories of knowledge, and even of the abstract 
awareness itself of the object contemplated as an esthetic object, 
the very opposite happens in the second. The basis of this 
separation into two different moments is not esthetics but 
theology and metaphysics. According to a fundamental principle, 
which pervades Buddhist philosophy and logic, intuitive, or 
immediate, knowledge and discursive knowledge are, in effect, 
different in quality. Consciousness of these two separate mo- 
ments comes only when the philosopher or the critic (tattva- 
emtaka , vydkhdtf) replaces the practical nym (vyavahartf). The 
philosopher and rhetorician Abhinavagupta (ioth-i xth century), 
quoting a passage of the Buddhist philosopher Dharmaklrti 
(7th century), speaks of a judge who discriminates, or criticizes 
the nature of things (vastuvjrttavivecaka) as opposed to the one 
who is rapt in esthetic experience or enjoyment, in a sort of 
suspension of all activities in which man is silent and full of 
awe (camatky). 

Works of art are viewed in two different ways, according to 
whethflCthey have a definite religious function (images of gods, 
statues, paintings, sacred buildings, etc.) or have merely dec- 
orative and hedonistic aims. In die former case the idea of 
the practical purpose of the works of art clearly prevails over 
an unbiased valuation of their artistic merit. Many ancient 
representations of gods served definite purposes (as an aid to 
meditation, rites, adoration, etc.) and were taken as instruments 
for these purposes. Pragmatism in religious art was so overt 
that the Indian philosopher Abhinavagupta, speaking of the 
theater, points to the fact that an actor — in so far as he is 


an actor — is only an instrument that sets in motion the esthetic 
experience, which is aroused by him and perceived and enjoyed 
by the public. He offers the following example in support of 
his thesis: “The actor, in this connection, is similar to an object 
of meditation. What our thought must rest on is certainly not 
this image of Vasudeva, as it actually is ... . This [image] is in 
reality only an instrument, through which the god will finally 
appear to our imagination with absolute clearness. It is the god, 
and not the statue, who will provide the meditator with the 
fruits he craves. The same thing is true of the actor, through 
whose activity a particular form of knowledge will reveal itself, 
unaffected by time and space . . . ." ( Abhinavabhdrati , 2d ed., 
I, 287). 

These purely pragmatic criteria of evaluation do not exclude, 
however, esthetic beauty in all its forms. Such beauty remains, 
but is subordinate to those criteria. Beauty — all that is pleasing 
to the sight — disposes the xxiind to a state of serenity and 
makes it more fit and inclined to meditation. We find the 
germ of these notions, ostensibly accepted and developed by 
certain Indian philosophic schools, in the observations con- 
tained in works on iconography composed for painters and 
craftsmen. They are naive and empirical and, therefore, much 
more significant. “The coxxiing of the god," we read in the 
HayaHrsa Paficardtra , “is caused by the beauty of his images." 
“An image that is beautiful to the sight and that is made in 
all its parts according to the canons," we are told by another 
text, the Sukrardtisdra (IV, 1523), “is the source of spiritual 
merits. An image presenting contrary features, however, deprives 
us of life and wealth and perennially increases our sorrow." 

Apart from these typical examples of arts subservient to 
religion, the quality most appreciated in painting was realism. 
To paint in such a manner that images really seem to move, 
laugh, etc., constitutes the acme of the artist’s ability. This 
idea is reflected in an infinite number of texts. Whereas poetry 
was never considered an art of imitation, except by a single 
thinker, Sankuka (xoth century), painting was always held to 
be a copy ( anukdra , pratikrti) of reality. This imitation is all 
the more pleasing the better it reproduces external things. 
One of the more appreciated qualities of a painter is the capacity 
for rendering perspective. The philosophers speak of such 
spatial effects, through which a flat surface appears to advance 
and to recede (nimnonnata), seeing in these effects a kind of 
similitude to reality. Another interesting observation is to be 
found in Bhartj-hari (7th cent.). He says that painting shows 
the same phenomenon as language, in which at first the words 
are unconnected and then, in the mind of the speaker, they are 
unified by intuition, which is unique and out of time, and finally 
they are expressed. In the same way, when an artist paints 
the image of a man, he starts with the various component parts, 
understood in a naturalistic way and distinct from one another; 
in a second stage the image as a whole takes form in the artist's 
mind; and finally, in the third stage, he gives expression to 
these various parts on a canvas or on a wall. In short, this 
unique intuition cannot find expression otherwise than by stages 
( Vdkyapadiya , I, 53, and commentary). This philosophical 
conception is reflected by the Buddhists, who maintain that 
pictorial unity is nothing but an illusion of our mind, and that, 
in reality* it consists of so many distinct forms, colors, etc. 
( Pramdnavdrttika , 2, 200 ff.). 

Sculpture was judged differently, as it was far more bound 
to traditional and religious patterns, with their complicated 
canons of an iconological or of a decorative order, which pre- 
vented the formulation of an esthetic judgment with regard to 
this art. At the most sculpture has been the object of only 
wary general evaluation. A particular example is offered by 
tfie painted clay models ( citrapusta , eitraputraka , etc.), which 
Ixave always been considered die most pedestrian imitation of 
.reality. Judgments on works of architecture are rare, though 
generally appreciative. 

Far East . In Chinese culture painting in its highest forms 
is not rated as the activity of a craftsman — nor are the painters 
themselves considered craftsmen — but is an art strictly con- 
nected with poetry and reserved to the man of letters, or the 
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official. This attitude toward painting is due to the special 
character of ideographic writing, which, when not monumental 
or clearly decorative, has ceased to be the domain of a craftsman 
and has come to form a special part of the education of the 
literary official, or of the well-bom man. In reality the difference 
between ideographic characters and painting is not one of quality, 
but one of degree. Each character is, so to say, a concentrated 
piece of painting, a sort of summary. A poem is not only written, 
but also painted. At the same time painting has been, in its 
turn, profoundly influenced by writing, in which monks and 
artists have often seen a kind of ideal standard of painting 
(e.g., the Ch*an, or Zen, school), in which every sign is essential 
and any embellishment avoided. One should not wonder, there- 
fore, if this art, which was practiced not so much by craftsmen 
but (from the Tang dynasty onward) chiefly by poets and 
literary men, furnished the Chinese with a rich theme for re- 
flection. Even though the Chinese rarely attain the level of an 
articulate and conscious system of ideas (see esthetics), these 
reflections, nevertheless, bear witness to the current taste and 
to the spirit with which art was considered. 

Howev. - apart from literary painting, there is also painting 
that describes and exalts people and events of the past, the 
value of which has never been denied, although it was bound to 
craftsmanship. “The exercise of painting,** says Lu Chi (a.d. 
261-303), “may be compared to the reciting of songs and 
ballads extolling the beauty of great deeds. In order to praise 
things nothing is better than words and in order to recall forms 
nothing is better than painting.** From this point of view 
painting serves to fix the past and to preserve a part of it. The 
feelings and the state of consciousness we experience before 
a painting are identical to whose which we would experience 
before the subject which it represents in its effective reality. 
(See the quotation of the philosopher Ts*ao Chih, III, col. 377)* 

The painting of noble subjects and, in a broader sense, 
every painting which succeeds in capturing the soul of the thing 
represented are means of spiritual elevation. The essence of 
painting lies in transmission of the essence of the thing, which 
lives beneath the veil of the forms which the painter concen- 
trates into a calligraphy reduced to essentials. If these and 
other conceptions of the same kind found great support in the 
Ch‘an school of Buddhism, imported into China, according to 
traditional belief, about the 6th century (see buddhism), the 
acknowledgment of such a spiritual function of painting goes, 
however, much farther back. “The sages,*’ says the landscape 
painter Tsung Ming (375-443)* “love Ta0 and are m harmony 
with things; virtuous men conceive in their minds the beauty oj 
forms. As to landscape paintings, they have, in truth, a material 
side, but they also have a spiritual influence .... Only in this 
way is it possible to depict in a painting the beauty of the Sung 
and Hua mountains with their mysterious spirit. Such pictures 
satisfy the eyes and the mind because of their flood quality. 
If they have been painted with considerable ability, they are 
in harmony with the eye, move the heart deeply, and excite 
the soul, which is satisfied, perceiving their adequacy. There- 
fore, what need is there to go back to dark and dangerous pit- 
falls? The divine soul has no limits: it fives within the shapes 
and stimulates everything.*’ ‘'When I see a painting by Chang, 
says Fu Tsai, poet and official, “I do not feel that I stand in 
front of a picture, but in the presence of Tao. time h 

goes to work he shakes off every artistic artifice; his thoughts 
are wholly bound up with the mysterious [transformationsj. 
Things exist in his spirit and not in his eyes. His hands give 
execution to what his mind conceives. Solitude is represented 
by the tree, which is really majestic. His spirit mingles with 
the limitless and draws near to the divine. , , . 

Landscapes, from the end of the Tang dynasty an unng 
the whole Sung dynasty, were the favorite theme of the pamter- 
poet-offidal characteristic of the epoch, together with flowers. 




of view (see philosophies of art). Portrait painting, w bi^h 
is more bound to a practical interest, to a more objectwe reality, 
more removed from calligraphy, was deliberately left to pro- 
fessional cr aft sm en. • 

A special place in esthetic judgment was given to the sacri- 


ficial utensils, particularly vases and caldrons, whose shape 
excited the admiration even of the most orthodox Confuaans 
(see Confucianism). Other objects, such as religious statues, 
whether Taoist or Buddhist, have always been judged by practical 
demands. While reality is beyond every image and every sign, 
it cannot be apprehended and reached in the absence of such 
images and signs. From this point of view statues and paintings 
have a purely instrumental value and derive their raison a tire 
and their validity itself from this instrumentality. “The deeper 
principles,** we read in an inscription dated s*7» from the 
Ku-yang cave at Lung-m£n, “are void and remote and their 
sphere is distant from the boundaries of this corrupt [world]. 
The divine ordinances have a sublime vacuity and their prin- 
ciples are inaccessible in this realm of impurity. If one did 
not use the visible resources of art so as to capture a radiant 
resemblance, or did not base oneself on oral teaching so as 
to propagate the marvelous rules of faith, how could we turn, 
in anxiety of spirit, toward the most perfect of symbols, or 
imitate the divine achievements?** 

Under the artistic influence of China, Japanese criticism 
follows, in the main, the path charted by the Chinese. Japan 
greatly appreciated the works of the Ch*an, or Zen, school 
of Buddhism; a wealth of such works was imported by monks 
and collectors. They attracted more study and admiration 
than in China itself, where, with the passage of time, they 
evoked an ever-decreasing interest. 
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CRIVELLI, Carlo. Venetian painter who worked mostly 
in the Marches. Bom in Venice between 1430 and 1435; died 
about 1495. In 1457 Crivelli seems to have left Venice forever; 
thereafter, beginning in 1468, his activity may be followed 
almost uninterruptedly in Fenno, Macerata, Fabriano, Ascoli, 
and other towns of the Marches. 

Crivelli’s artistic origin remains somewhat obscure and 
controversial. Earlier critics (Ridolfi, Zanetti, Ricci, Lanzi) 
believe Jacobello del Fiore to have been Crivelli’s teacher; 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle suggest instead Giambono and the 
school of Murano, but also consider Squarcione’s influence of 
decisive importance in the formation of Crivelli’s style. This 
position is supported by several other critics (Rushforth, Ber- 
enson, Testi, A. Venturi, Geiger, Drey). The marked char- 
acteristics of the Squarcione school are definitely evident 
in Crivelli’s art. The taut severity of form and silhouette is 
as typical of the school of Padua as are the angular folds of 
the metallic drapery or the abundance of decorative and classical 
motifs — flower-and-fruit garlands, antique columns, capitals, 
volutes, egg-and-dart moldings, etc. The affinity with Squar- 
cione, Mantegna, Marco Zoppo, and the Vivarinis is apparent 
in Crivelli’s earlier works, such as the Madonna della Passione 
(Verona, Mus. di Castelvecchio) and the polyptych (1468; Massa 
Fermana, Ascoli, Municipio). 

In the Marches, isolated from the more progressive art 
centers of Italy, features of Crivelli’s early style became con- 
firmed characteristics. The elaborate late Gothic shape of the 
altarpieces, in which figures are allotted separate panels, remains 
traditional. The polyptych (1473; Ascoli, Cathedral of S. Emi- 
dio) and the reassembled Demidoff Altarpiece (1476; London, 
Nat. Gall.; pl. 170) are typical works of that period. In the 
1480s a new intensity of expression, increased stylization of the 
gnarled, ascetic figures, and greater compositional concentra- 
tion characterize the mature style of Crivelli. In the Pietd Pan- 
ciaticki (1485; Boston, Mus. of Fine Arts) a remarkable note 
of pathos is achieved. In the Annunciation (1486; London, 
Nat. Grail.) the harmonious integration of naturalistic detail and 
decorative motifs with a unique spatial arrangement comprises 
one of Crivelli’s most original conceptions. 

In the later works, the Madonna and Child with St, Peter 
(ca. 1488; Berlin, Staat. Mus.), the Madonna della Candeletta , 
and the Coronation of the Virgin (both 1493; Milan, Brera), the 
decorative accessories become ostentatious and even threaten 
to overpower the figures. The forms become attenuated, brittle, 
and arid, and the former pathos of expression is weakened by 
overaccentuation and superficiality. Nevertheless, the prolific 
career of Crivelli manifests the essence of north Italian Quat- 
trocento art: the awareness of central Italian artistic problems, 
the reawakened interest in classical forms, the traditional em- 
phasis on the decorative beauty of the picture surface, and the 
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rendering of an emotional scale ranging from the lyrical to 
the intensity typical of the late Gothic period. 

BiBLioo. J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaaelle, The History of Painting 
in North Italy. I. London, 1871. p. 82 ff.; G. Rushforth. Crivelli, 2d ed„ 
London. 1910; B. Geiger. ThB, VIII, pp. 128-33: F. Drey. Carlo Crivelli 
und seine Schule, Munich, 1927: P. Zampetti. Carlo Crivelli nelle Marche, 
Urbino. 195a. 

Curtis Shell 


CROME, John (called “Old Crome” to distinguish him 
from his sons). British painter of the Norwich school (b. Nor- 
wich, Dec. 22, 17^8; d. Norwich, Apr. 22, 1821). Crome was 
the son of a journeyman weaver. In 1783 he commenced seven 
years of apprenticeship to Francis Whisler, a Norwich house 
and sign painter, from whom he acquired a knowledge of paint- 
ing technique in its crudest sense. During this period Crome 
and his friend Robert Ladbrooke decided to study painting 
more seriously. About 1790 he met Thomas Harvey of Catton, 
near Norwich, a collector and amateur artist who helped him 
considerab* and introduced him to the successful London 
portrait painter William Beechey. While at Catton, Crome 
copied a Hobbema landscape and Gainsborough’s Cottage Door 
(San Marino, Calif., Huntington Gall.). 

After marrying Phoebe Bemey in 1792, Crome set himself 
up as a drawing master at Norwich in order to support his 
family. He taught the daughters of John Gurney of Earlham, 
whom he accompanied to the Lake District in 1802. Sometime 
before 1805 Crome had been to the Wye Valley, and he visited 
London quite frequently throughout his life. By 1803 Crome 
was a leading figure in Norwich art circles, and in that year, 
with the help of Ladbrooke and others, he founded the Norwich 
Society of Artists. The society held its first exhibition in 1805, 
and Crome became its President in 1808. He contributed 
regularly to these local exhibitions and also displayed his work 
at the Royal Academy between 1806 and 1818. 

Crome's only journey to the Continent was made in 18x4, 
when he went to France to see Napoleon’s art collection in 
Paris. Sketches done on this journey were used as subjects for 
later paintings. Just before his death, Crome started a large 
regatta scene, undoubtedly Yarmouth Water Frolic (London, 
Kenwood), which was finished by his son, John Bemey Crome. 
Another son, W. H. Crome, also became a landscape painter. 

Crome was influenced most by the works of Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and certain Dutch landscape painters. He had great 
affection for the scenery of Norfolk and concentrated on the 
more intimate and peaceful aspects of nature. Though lacking 
the genius of his two renowned contemporaries Constable and 
Turner, Crome nevertheless rendered landscape with consider- 
able feeling and pleasing simplicity. 

Workb. Blacksmith's Shop , Hingham , ca. 1808, Philadelphia, 
Mua. of Art. - The Beaten , 18x0, Viscount Mackintosh of Hali- 
fax. - Back of New Mills , Norwich, Castle Mus. - Boulevard des 
It aliens, 18x4—15, Quintin Gurney. - Bruges River, Ostend in Distance , 
ca. 18x6, Norwich, Castle Mus. - Mousehold Heath , London, Tate 
Gall. - Poringland Oak , London, Nat. Gall. 

Bibliog. W. F. Dickes. Norwich School of Painting, London. 1905: 
C. H. Collins Btaker, Crome. London. 1921. 
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CRUIKSHANK, George. English illustrator, caricaturist, 
and occasional painter (b. London, i 79 2 » d. London, 1878). 
Cruikshank, whose father was also a well-known caricaturist, 
received no formal art education. In 18x1, the son began the 
aeries of caricatures rhnt made him, in succession to^ James 
Gillray, the lifting caricaturist of the period. One of his most 
famous works of this period was the Bank Restriction Note (1 81 1); 
Cruikshank ^l l fd thin “the great event of his artistic life” and 
claimed, with characteristic exaggeration, that it was responsible 
for die abolition of the death penalty tor passing forged bank 
notes. 


Although his activity as a caricaturist continued until about 
1825, by 2820 he was beginning to do book illustrations, either 
etched or engraved on wood. Cruikshank was extremely pro- 
lific, and Cohn (1924) lists 863 books illustrated by him. Some 
of ihe best-known are Pierce Egan's Life in London (z8sx), 
Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl (1823), and Grimm’s Popular Stories 
(1824-26); but he is above all celebrated for his associations 
with Harrison Ainsworth and Charles Dickens. Among the 
books he illustrated for the former were Rookwood (1836), Jack 
Sheppard (1839), The Tower of London (1840), and Old St. Paul's 
(1841); and for the latter. Sketches by Boss (1836-37), Oliver 
Twist (1838), and the Memoirs of Grimaldi (1838). Cmikshank's 
grotesque, often sinister, fantasy made him an ideal interpreter 
of Dickens. Many of his designs appeared in books and 
periodicals published by himself; among these are George Cruik- 
shank' s Comic Almanack (1835-54), Omnibus (1841-42), and 
Table Book (1845). In the late 1840s he becune an ardent 
propagandist of temperance reform by means of two series of 
etchings, The Bottle (1847) and The Drunkard's Children (1848), 
which pointed their moral in a manner derived from Hogarth. 
Cruikshank’B gigantic painting (7 ft., 8 in. X 13 ft., 3 in.) 
The Worship of Bacchus (1862; London, Tate Gall.) consists 
of a series of small tableaux illustrating the ill effects of 
alcohol. 

Cruikshank was essentially an etcher and draftsman in black 
and white — at his best when working on a small scale — and 
though he painted in oils at intervals throughout his career, 
his paintings (such as Grimaldi Shaved by a Girl or The Runaway 
Knock) are not significant additions to his oeuvre . (See engra- 
vings AND OTHER PRINT MEDIA.) 

Bxblioq. B. Jerrold. The Life of George Cruikehenk, London, 1897: 
G. W. Reig, Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of George Cr uikshsnk , 
London. 1871: A. M. Coho, George Cruikshsnk: A Catalogue RsieonnS 
of the Work Executed 1806-77. London. 1924: M. D. George. Catalogue 
of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, IX, X. London. 1949. 
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CUBA. See Antilles. 


CUBISM and FUTURISM. In any study of the various 
movements that have been most significant in forming contem- 
porary taste (see European modern movements), it is appro- 
priate that cubism and futurism be considered together. They 
are linked by their common effort to solve similar or identical 
problems, by close reciprocal coimections (in spite of emphatic 
differences regarding theoretical assumptions), by their com- 
mon characteristics as avant-garde movements, by their rev- 
olutionary aims, which have a vaguely social background, and 
by their close chronological parallelism. 

Summary. Cubism (col. 150): The antecedents 5 Braque and 
Picasso; Gris; Delaunay and Orphism; Diffusion of cubism . Futur- 
ism (col. 156). 

Cubism. The antecedents. At the end of the first decade 
of the 20th century, when the innovations of the Fmuves (q.v.) 
were already showing signs of exhaustion, there appeared in 
the work of several painters living in Paris the tendency to 
resolve the representation of landscape, figure, and still life 
by referring them to geometric forms such as cubes, prisms, 
and pyramids. At the outset, this approach wfli evident par- 
ticularly in the work of Braque and Picasso (qq.v.). A phrase 
of Henri Matisse, recorded by Louis Vtuxcelles (Gil Bias , 
Nov. 14, 1908; Apr. 25, 1909), seems to be the origin of the 
name which was soon to distinguish the cubists. Pierre Fran- 
castel has described cubism as a specifically pictorial mode of 
expression attained by artists in an epoch in which the total 
of human attitudes was oriented by new eandhfona of life, 
which in turn were determined directly by technology and 
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indirectly by all the scientific, esthetic, philosophic, and literary 
thought of the preceding generations. 

The adherents of impressionism (q.v.), postimpressionism, 
and symbolism, particularly artists such as Manet, Monet, 
Degas, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Gauguin, Cezanne, and 
Seurat (qq.v.), had initiated or contributed to experiments 
tending toward affirmation of the expressive possibilities of 
pictorial or sculptural values independent of the naturalistic 
appearance of the subjects chosen. Then in the work of the 
Fauves — above all, of Matisse and Raoul Dufy (qq.v.) — the 
images tended to be realized on one plane as color areas, even 
when the spatial structure was still respected. In 1906 the 
Salon d’Automne exhibited Gauguin, and in 1907 a com- 
memorative exhibition of Cezanne was held, on which occasion 
the famous letter of April, 1904, from the painter to Emile 
Bernard was published, where Cezanne says, among other 
things, “traiter la nature par le cylindre, la sphere et le c6ne ..." 
(Golding, 1959, P- 64). 

The creators of cubism had had experience of other signifi- 
cant art movements: Georges Braque had been a Fauve; Pablo 
Picasso had behind him the important experience of his Blue 
and Rose periods and contact with Negro sculpture (1906-07), 
represented by Les Demoiselles d* Avignon (pl. 75). 

Braque and Picasso . An initial cubistic phase (1908-09) 
evidencing the influence of Clzanne was followed in 19x0 by 
a phase of more explicit innovation. Emphasis upon analysis 
of the volumetric components of an image led to their reduction 
within a single plane. The analytic method (whence the term 
“analytic cubism," applied to the first phase) does not wholly 
dispense with the object, but reconstitutes it in accordance 
with a rhythm determined by the artist himself and not derived 
from the object. This new esthetic no longer concerned itself 
with creating fully realized forms for the sake of either onto- 
logical significance or realistic modeling; instead it created struc- 
tures composed of smaller elements, the planes, which in their 
juxtaposition, superimposition, or mingling produce a com- 
plex and pervasive rhythm. This approach results in the sup- 
pression of the traditional antinomy between figure and ground. 
The oscillation of planes suggests, but does not represent, a 
space that transcends the three-dimensional; in other words, 
the forms appear to be space-time symbols. The link between 
the new painting and concurrent scientific developments was 
emphasized by the mathematician Maurice Princet. 

In their canvases of 1911 (when they worked at C6ret), of 
1912 (at Sorgues), and of 1913 (when they were with Gris 
and Max Jacob at C6ret), as well as in those painted at Avignon 
with Andr6 Derain in the summer of 1914, Braque and Picasso 
are so close that many of their paintings of this period appear 
to be done by the same hand. These apparently indistinguish- 
able works supply early affirmation of the concept of the im- 
personal touch, which has had considerable importance for the 
painting of our time. In both Braque and Picasso, as well as 
in the other cubists, the symptoms of a return to a spirit of 
tranquil objectivity became increasingly evident, that is, a re- 
version to the expression of a calm and* reflective feeling by 
means of quiet, clearly defined forms (pls. 76, 78). 

Thus there was actually a return, at least conceptually, both 
to a three-dimensional space and to the contradistinction of 
image and background (“synthetic cubism”). This led some 
cubists to use the plane as an element in the construction of 
representational images, rather than as an autonomous expres- 
sive element. Furthermore, the use of papier colli, introduced 
by Brague and Picasso in some of the canvases done during 
the suimner of 19x2 at Sorgues, was adopted by almost all the 
cubist painters (see media, composite). 

Gris . If on the surface Braque is a romantic and Picasso 
essentially a baroque spirit, both tend toward the use of a 
dynamic sys tem of forms; by contrast, the Spaniard Juan Gris 
(q.v.), who went to Paris in 1906, brought to cubism a definite 
predisposition toward classicism. The first stages of the cubist 
evolution are absent from Gris’s oeuvre, and from 1912 onward 
his works were already, practically speaking, in the synthetic 


phase. He structures the painting with planes that only lose 
a part of their descriptive value: “I begin by organizing my 
picture; then I characterize the objects .... I want to endow 
the elements I use with a new quality . . . ." Gris’s method 
of working — from the initial organization of the canvas as a 
solid, rigorously geometric architecture, to the individualization 
of the objects “in order that the spectator shall not do so for 
himself, and in order to prevent the combination of colored 
forms from suggesting to him a reality which I have not in- 
tended” — reveals the traditional character of his work. This 
method accounts for both the charm of the still-life subjects 
that he painted between 1914 and 1919 (pls. 78, 80) and the 
lack of energy that is typical of his figures. Until 19x6, he 
maintained in his figure studies the chiaroscuro contrasts that 
Braque and Picasso had rejected; in those done after 1922, he 
returned to the arabesque and took leave of cubism. 

Delaunay and Orphism. Guillaume Apollinaire (19x3) called 
the painting of Robert Delaunay (q.v.; pl. 77) “Orphic” cubism 
and extended the term to refer also to Picasso, Fernand L6ger 
(q.v.), FranciB Picabia, and Marcel Duchamp in a maimer which 
today seems very imprecise; he defined his term as “the art of 
painting new structures out of elements which have not been 
borrowed from visual reality, but are suggested to the artist by 
instinct and intuition.” Apollinaire alludes here to an intention 
that is purer than that of the other cubists, and for this reason 
“Orphic." However, the work of Delaunay and of his wife 
Sonia Terk Delaunay can be identified only partially with the 
aims of the cubists. Even when they employed the analytic 
method of fragmentation, as in Delaunay’s Eiffel Tower (shown 
at the Salon des Independents of 1911; now New York, Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Mus.), they stressed chromatic effects that are 
almost independent of the forms and thereby identified them- 
selves with a strain of objective impressionist lyricism rather 
than with the subjective lyrical forms of the cubists. This 
tendency became much clearer in 1913, when the Delaunays 
began creating the intensely chromatic “simultaneous disks" 
(see nonobjective art). Delaunay's chromatic innovations had 
a significant influence in Germany, in connection with the 
experiments of the Blaue Reiter group (see expressionism). 
The Americans MacDonald Wright, Morgan Russell, and Patrick 
Henry Bruce, who were influenced by the Delaunays during 
their activity in Paris between 19x2 and about 1915-16 (the 
first two founded the synchromist movement in Paris in 1913), 
continued their work in the United States (see Americas: art 
SINCE COLUMBUS). 

Diffusion of cubism . In 1909 Braque and PicasBo, who had 
been introduced in 1907 by Apollinaire, began their prolific 
collaboration. The year before, after several of his canvases 
had been rejected by the Salon d'Automne, Braque had given 
a one-man show at the Galerie Kahnweiler in Paris. In 1910 
Delaunay and L6ger exhibited at the Independents. In 1911 
these painters were shown in a separate room at the Indepen- 
dents, along with Albert Gleizes, Henri le Fauconnier, and 
Jean Metzinger. At the Salon d’Automne of the same year 
all these artists, as well as Marcel Duchamp and Jacques Villon, 
were seen. In 19x2 Gleizes, Metzinger, Delaunay, Gris, Roger 
de La Fresnaye (q.v.), and others exhibited in the Section d’Or 
at the Galerie de la Bo6tie, Paris, along with the brothers Jacques 
Villon (pseudonym for Gaston Duchamp), Marcel Duchamp, 
and Raymond Duchamp-Villon (see duchamp brothers). In 
the same year Delaunay exhibited at the Independents the 
Simultaneous Windows ( Fenitres simultanies ; Paris, Coll. J. Cas- 
sou) that led Apollinaire to coin the term “Orphism"; L6ger 
had a showing at Kahnweiler’s; and Gleizes and Metzinger 
published Du “Cubisme" In 19x3 Les peintres cubistes of Apol- 
linaire appeared; in the same year Michael Larionov published 
the rayonist manifesto (dated 1912) in Moscow. In 19x4 Marc 
Chagall (q.v.) exhibited at the Galerie der Sturm in Berlin, 
and Wyndham Lewis published Blast, the vorticist review, in 
London. In that year Jean (Hans) Arp (q.v.) met Apollinaire, 
Arthur Cravan, Delaunay, Max Jacob, and Picasso. In the 
following year Am6d£e Ozenfant founded L'Elan in Paris. 
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In 1916 Villon exhibited in Oslo. In 1917 Francis Picabia published 
the first number of 391 in Barcelona; in New York, Duchamp 
founded the reviews Rongwrong and The Blind Man\ in Paris, 
Pierre Reverdy founded Nord-Sud; and in Zurich, Tristan Tzara 
published Dada . In the same year Picasso was in Rome with 
Serge Diaghilev's Ballets Russes. In 1918, which was also the 
year of Apollinaire's death, Ozenfant and Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret (later, Le Corbusier, q.v.) published Aprks le cubisme In 
1919 both Braque and Gris exhibited at l’Effort Modeme in 
Paris. Publication of the Ozenfant and C.-E. Jeanneret review 
V Esprit Nouveau began in 1920 (it survived until 1925). During 
that year Le nio-plasticisme of Piet Mondrian (q.v.) appeared 
in Paris, and in 1921 Gino Severini’s Du cubisme au classicisme 
was published there (see European modern movements). 

In contrast to the cooperative spirit manifested in the phases 
discussed thus far (sometimes known collectively as the 4 ‘heroic 
years”), in the period after 1920 the leading artists tended to 
individualize their formal structures. Thus, the group lost its 
cohesion at the very moment when some of the cubist innova- 
tions were becoming established among artists and were gaining 
acceptance ith the educated public. The crisis which occurred 
in these years, though shaped by the cubist leaders, was brought 
about by the influence of other painters who did not belong 
to the school of Paris. As a result some artists adhered to the 
principles of “abstract art,” while others developed what they 
called “concrete art” (see nonobjective art). Despite the 
falseness of the artistic theory it sustained, the Ozenfant and 
C.-E. Jeanneret La peinture moderns (1925) clearly indicated 
the future possibilities of cubism: “It achieved liberation from 
literal imitation, an obstacle to lyricism which the greatest 
masters have always desperately fought. Cubism led to the 
conception of the picture as an object independent of nature, 
and subject only to the laws of sensibility and the spirit. This 
general conception characterizes the painting of the future.” 
Braque and Picasso, although directly responsible for the rev- 
olutionary phase of cubism, did not draw upon its most fruit- 
ful and original consequences but returned to some extent to 
traditional forms. Their paths, however, were different. 

Llger is termed by Sir Herbert Read (1933) a “tough- 
minded” cubist: “All organic sensibility is suppressed. We are 
in a world of inorganic, of mechanic sensibility.” Gris, on the 
other hand, is grouped by Read among the “tender-minded” 
cubists, who “seem to carry their abstraction toward a deco- 
rative end” and “to carry with them some suggestion of the 
organic world, an undertone.” While Gris achieves an over-all 
tone that is solid, austere, and reflective and enlivens forms 
with color without dissociating one form clearly from another, 
L£ger undertakes to construct complicated dynamic structures 
that seem to be inspired by machines. However, a note of prag- 
matic impersonality is common to both artists. For L6ger, who 
had become a friend of Delaunay in 1909 and met Picasso and 
Braque the following year and who had exhibited 0 Nudes in the 
Forest (Otterlo, Rijksmus. Krflller-Miiller) at the Independents 
of 1910, the cubist adventure was over in 19141 ***<1 his sub- 
sequent career was that of a distinctly representational painter. 
Moreover, even his mechanistic cubist images are substantially 
representational. 

Andre Derain (q.v.) figures in the early history of cubism; 
he iB cited as a precursor of the movement by Apollinaire in Let 
peintres cubistes (1913) and by Gleizes and Metzinger in Du 
“ Cubisme ” (19x2). He has also been reevaluated by Daniel 
Henry Kahnweiler in his monograph on Gris — and rightly, if 
one recalls the tough, rationalistic spirit of Derain, who after 
his Fauvist period dedicated himself to the austere task of 
intellectual purification. However, his greatest enthusiasm was 
for the so-called “prixxiitive” painters, and this interest led him 
to a method of expression that was completely representational, 
in addition to being inspired by intentions wholly opposed to 
those reflected in the contemporaneous paintings of Braque and 
Picasso, with whom he worked in 1910 at Cadaqu&s in Catalonia. 

Albert Gleizes (fl. 79) and Jean Metzinger (pl. 83) are 
different cases. Gleizes was primarily a theoretician and, ded- 
icating himself to the figure by preference, showed less bold- 
ness in his paintmg than in his writing. Both painters use 


planes in a stiff, austere manner, even though these are ordered 
dynamically, so that a connection with the Italian futurists 
is suggested. The relation of the futurists to cubism, however, 
became important in the later phase of the movement, early 
in the postwar period, when there was a preoccupation with 
geometric organization. 

Marie Laurencin's connection with cubism was marginal, 
mainly a matter of sentiment and friendship. Henri le Faucon- 
nier and Auguste Herbin were also somewhat exceptional par- 
ticipants in the movement. The former remained essentially 
an expressionist; the latter was propelled by a spirit more 
rigorous than that of the cubists themselves, so much so that 
his work later became the basis of the Abstraction-Creation 
group (1932), which promoted nonobjective “concrete” art in 
France. Marcel Duchamp and Francis Picabia (pl. 79), like 
many others, can be regarded as painters who found in cubism 
a point of departure for their personal development, rather than 
as authentic cubists. They were intimate friends, and their 
work is characterized by a sense of actuality oscillating between 
a fantastic dynamism and the spirit of Dada. The only im- 
portant subject of Duchamp executed in the cubist style, rep- 
resented by the famous Nude Descending a Staircase (No. 2, 
1912), which he called a “chromotography,” inclines us to 
connect him with futurism rather than with cubism. (A later 
version of this theme is reproduced in pl. 79.) 

Perhaps the most outstanding among the minor cubist mas- 
ters is the Pole Louis Marcoussis, who, even when working 
in the apparently straightforward terms of planes, manages to 
imbue his compositions with an essentially romantic spirit that 
sometimes reveals traces of sentimentality. A brief period of 
cubist experiment occurs in the work of Marc Chagall, who 
arrived in Paris in 1910; this is evident in paintings such as 
I and My Village (New York, Mus. of Mod. Art) and Dedicated 
to My Fiancie (Bern, Kunstmus.), both of 1911. 

Various followers of cubism have proceeded from its ger- 
minal principle — that planar forms have independent expres- 
sive possibilities — with the aim of rejuvenating, modifying, 
or even casting aside the original premises of the movement. 
The least ambitious of these offshoots was concerned solely 
with cubistic analysis and compositional solutions and employed 
them for the presentation of images that remain bound to 
empirical reality, in accordance with traditional conventions. 
Such personalities as Roger de La Fresnaye (pl. 78) and Andr6 
Lhote exemplify this approach. The former, not a true cubist, 
was a follower of Cezanne until 1914; in certain large still-life 
paintings he was influenced by Degas, and eventually he turned 
to an anachronistic revival of clearly representational elements 
from 14th-century Italian painting. He is, however, related to 
cubism in one group of canvases, including Conquest of the 
Air (19x3; New York, Mus. of Mod. Art). Lhote, an eminent 
writer about art and a master of refined analysis and caustic 
judgment, was undoubtedly a strong personality; but he was 
incapable of achieving pictorial creation beyond an indifferent 
and mechanical application of cubist principles in paintings 
that are otherwise closely bound to a traditional vision. 

The second of these modifying tendencies is represented 
by the Purism of Ozenfant and C.-E. Jeanneret, which attempts 
to carry to the extreme the impersonality of cubist expression 
and which is therefore more closely related to Gris and Ldger 
than to Braque and Picasso. Such striving for impersonality 
would seem a legitimate attempt at liberating cubism from its 
residual romanticism. However, instead of achieving a definite 
abstraction of the planes and a truly geometric structuring of 
the picture, independent of any empirical experience, Purism 
resolved itself into a geometric stylization of visible reality that 
dealt mainly with the humble objects of which still life is com- 
posed. The above-cited book by Ozenfant and C.-E. Jeanneret 
(1925) and Ozenfant's Art (1928) are still extraordinary, both 
for their lucid analysis and contagious enthusiasm. 

Still a third tendency is represented by the work of artists 
who, using planes which unite and interpenetrate in a 
more or less related to visible reality, succeed in endowing 
cubist forms with a new dynamism and insinuate into a 
somewhat romantic spirit; this group indudes the Frenchmen 
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Jacques Villon, the American Lyonel Feininger (q.v.), and the 
Englishman Wyndbam Lewis. Villon became a cubist in 19x1; 
however, his interest in nature and man continued and formed 
the point of departure for the creation of his own images, 
which are organized in a play of planes that are incorporeal 
and clear as crystal and painted with a light and luminous 
palette. Villon's art is related to that of Feininger, certainly 
another artist indebted to cubism. Feininger, however, only 
partially assimilated the cubist esthetic, perhaps because he was 
rooted in a romantic expressionism that was evident in his struc- 
tures of delicate, almost laminated, planes. Lewis, the creator 
of English vorticism, was a more dynamic artist, in spite of a 
preponderance of verticals and horizontals in his canvases. He 
was influenced by futurism, as well as by cubism. 

One line of development that led from the premises of 
cubism and in the direction of constructivism was followed by 
Piet Mondrian, who derived neoplastidsm from an elaboration 
of synthetic cubism by means of an increased dissociation or 
abstraction of rhythm as an entity independent of the image 
originally analyzed. Mondrian arrived in Paris in 1910 and 
worked in the cubist ambient from 1911 to 1916. 

Similarly, for Kazimir Malevich the cubist experience, at 
first a dynamic "analytic” schematization particularly close to 
the work of L6ger (ca. 19x1-13, the so-called "cubofuturism”) 
and later "synthetic” (ca. 19x2-14), was the formal antecedent 
of his Suprematism. Around Malevich, who visited Paris briefly 
during these years, the Russian cubist movement grouped it- 
self, represented by Antoine Pevsner, Nikolai Puni, Alexandra 
Alexandrovna Exter, Lyubov Popova, and Udalzova. The nu- 
merous cubist works in Moscow private collections, such as 
those of Serge Stchoukine (Shchukin) and Ivan Morosov, con- 
tributed greatly to the orientation of this group, which also felt 
the influence of futurist dynamism. Cubist elements also ap- 
pear with futurist ones in the rayonist experiments of Michael 
Larionov and Nathalia Gontcharova, which were exhibited in 
Paris in 19x4 at the gallery of Paul Guillaume, with a catalogue 
for which Apollinaire wrote the preface. 

The various degrees of orthodoxy that existed within the 
scope of cubism and the spread of its influence were clearly 
apparent in the Section d'Or exhibition held in Paris in 1912. 
The participants were, among others, Gleizes, Metzinger, Vil- 
lon, Kupka, Picabia, Marcoussis, and Lhote. Periods of rap- 
port with the cubist experimentation are to be found in France 
in the work of Dunoyer de Segonzac (1908), Luc Albert Moreau 
(i9®9)» Jcan-Louis Boussingault (1911-14), Yves Alix (1913), 
Jean Marchand (19x1), and Andr£ Mare and in the engravings 
of Jean Emile Laboureur and D6m6trius Galanis. Carlo Carr& 
felt the influence of cubism from 1912 onward; and Gino Se- 
verini (q.v.), who worked in Paris and admittedly took an 
intermediate position between cubism and futurism, took up 
synthetic cubism in 1916. After World War I an interlude of 
cubist influence is apparent in Charles Dufresne, Paul Elie 
Gemez, M. Blanchard, Marcel Gromaire, and Henri Hayden; 
subsequently Jean Souverbie, Leopold Survage, Jean Lur9at, 
Ren4 Aubexjonois, and Alfred Reth also felt its influence. Later 
the Australian G. Growley was affected by the work of Lhote 
and Gleizes. A cubist component is present in the syncretism 
of Dada. Among the Dadaists, Hans Richter and Kurt Schwit- 
ters in particular were interested in cubism. Other American 
artists who had encounters with cubism during their sojourns in 
Paris included Marsden Hartley (1912-13), Max Weber (before 
>9i5)» Stuart Davis (1928-29), and A. E. Gallatin (X92X-38). 

The cubist movement also had consequences for sculpture. 
It was Picasso himself who announced the possibilities, above 
all in tne celebrated Head of a Woman of 1909 (casts in New 
York, Mus. of Mod. Art, and Basel, Kunsthaus; V, pl. 128). 
In this work the planes fragment but do not destroy the volu- 
metric entity, in a manner that oscillates between pseudogeo- 
metric reconstruction and baroque effusion of the volume, 
which is made dynamic by its component planes. The Head 
of a Woman corresponds chronologically to analytic cubism 
and can in fact be coiqpared to landscapes of that period by 
both Picasso and Braque. 

In sculpture the most complex problem was the transition 


from analytic to synthetic cubism through the rendering of 
planes independent of volume. The sculptors could not attain 
the kind of lyrical expression that had been the aim of the 
painters, because their medium seemed to prevent them from 
creating masses composed of sharply outlined planes while 
working freely in a three-dimensional space. The cubists did 
not succeed in overcoming this limitation, which was to be 
the task of the Spanish sculptor Julio Gonzilez. 

This seemingly unsolvable challenge explains the strange 
phenomenon that is noticeable in the works of the first cubist 
sculptors, Henri Laurens, Jacques Lipchitz (q.v.), and Alek- 
sandr Archipenko, who returned to the monumental tradition 
and took inspiration especially from the Egyptians. In their 
canvases of 1911 and 1912, the painters had attained a lyrical 
harmony by diffracting their images into freely organized planes, 
with which they suggested a space of infinite dimensions and 
established the basis for an impersonal vocabulary of forms. 
Hardly a year later, ostensibly applying the same principles, 
the sculptors achieved quite die opposite result in works of 
stone, wood, and bronze that remained dense tnasses of material 
occupying a well-defined place in space. 

On the other hand, the relief was by its nature more closely 
related to the problems of painting, aside from the varied ma- 
terials involved. Tlie three early cubist sculptors mentioned 
above created their best works in relief; in fact, these are the 
only pieces that can really be considered cubist sculpture. Thus 
the cubist adventure had to be more short-lived for the sculptors 
than for the painters. By diverse roads, all the major cubist 
sculptors traveled toward an art that, whether representational 
or nonobjective, was essentially based on mass. Another direc- 
tion, clearly distinguishable from cubism by its eroticism, was 
taken by Constantin Brancusi (q.v.). After an ephemeral con- 
tact with cubism, he began to create unique and personal 
work that has placed him among the greatest sculptors of the 
century. 

Because he was a member of the cubist group, the sculpture 
of Duchamp-Villon assumes a special importance. More dynam- 
ic than Laurens, Lipchitz, and even Archipenko, Duchamp- 
Villon, perhaps because he was an architect, had a deeper un- 
derstanding of the problem presented by applying the prin- 
ciples of cubism to sculpture. At least in the case of the famous 
Horse (pl. 82), he succeeded in investing a still largely represen- 
tational form with a structure of force lines that replaced the 
traditional volumetric entity: "When sculpture departs from 
nature it becomes architecture” (Apollinaire, 1913)* 

The importance of an art movement should be judged, aside 
from the intrinsic worth of the works produced by its leaders, 
by the extent of its influence. In this respect cubism, "this 
revolution, which has no equal in the history of art since the 
Renaissance, has exercised its influence on the whole sphere 
of artistic activity, from poetry to music, and from architecture 
to theatre” (Argan, 1950). 

The relation between the development of contemporary 
functional architecture and cubism is not discernible as a direct 
formal influence of the latter upon the former, because the 
points of contact between architecture and painting are mar- 
ginal. Even if indirect, however, such a connection is present 
in the basic influence of the formal direction that cubism af- 
firmed for the first time at the beginning of the second decade 
of this century. Bruno Zevi (1950), in connection with Le Cor- 
busier (C.-E. Jeanneret) and Walter Gropius (q.v.), has said: 
"A new spatial intelligence impels architects to conceive sys- 
tematically in terms of pure surfaces and volumes, that is of 
spaces defined by planes. In this sense cubism and, in architec- 
ture, the International Style represent a focal point of develop- 
ment in modem art.” 

Jorve Rombro Bam 

Futurism. The manifesto by Filippo Tommaso Marinetti 
that signaled the birth of futurism, published in Le Figaro 
of Feb. 20, 1909, proposed a radical renovation of all artistic 
activity in keeping with the dynamism of modem mechanized 
life. Marinetti, who had edited Poena with Sem Benelli aince 
1905 (where the manifesto was reprinted, in numbers i-a of 
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1909), was and always remained essentially a man of letters. 
In February, 1909, he met Umberto Boccioni (q.v.), Carlo 
Carri, and Luigi Russolo, who in the followi ng year were the 
signers, with Giacomo Balia (q.v.) and Gino Severini, of the 
Manifesto dei pittori futuristi (Feb. n) and, with Aroldo Bon- 
zagi and Romaic Romani, of the technical manifesto La pit - 
tura futurista (Apr. ix). Marinetti’s political activity was on 
the side of interventionism, anticlericalism, and nationalism. 
In July, 19x0, in the preface to the catalogue of Boccioni’s 
one-man show in the Ca* Pesaro, Venice, Marinetti spoke of 
Boccioni and of Balia, Carr&, Russolo, and Severini as “futurist” 
painters who adhered to a movement that paralleled one in 
poetry. Actually none of these artists strayed far from a rep- 
resentational style based on the techniques of divisionist paint- 
ing. The Manifesto det pittori futuristi merely declared a vague, 
general approval “of the tangible miracles of contemporary 
life,” while the subsequent technical manifesto spoke more 
precisely of a dynamic sensation eternalized as such: “Things 
in motion are so multiplied and so distorted that they succeed 
each other like vibrations in the space through which they move.” 

The exh ' Htion held in Venice in 1910 by Boccioni — who, 
with Severini, had frequented the studio of Balia in Rome 
from 1900 to about 1904 — revealed a development toward a 
divisionist technique, evolving between the poles of a socially 
motivated realism ( Suburb , 1909; Milan, Banca Commerciale) 
and a symbolism (for example, the drawing Blessed Solitude , 
Only Solitude , Birmingham, Mich., Winston Coll.) that was 
certainly connected with analogous phases of Central European 
postimpressionism. Balia’s orientation was realist, with social 
overtones {The Sewer , 1902; Rome, Acc. di S. Luca); although 
also based on the divisionist perception of form, his work con- 
tained expressionist elements {The Mad Woman , 1905; Rome, 
Coll. Balia). Subsequently his interests led him to inquire 
particularly into symbolist correspondences {The Lamp , 1909; 
New York, Mus. of Mod. Art). Carr& was also identified with 
divisionism, but symbolist and expressionist elements were 
prevalent in his work as well (pl. 8x). From origins among the 
post -macchiaioli (see macchiaioli), Severini reached divisionism 
through the influence of Balia and was confirmed in this style 
( Boulevard \ Paris, private coll.) when he moved to Paris in 
1906 and became acquainted with the work of Seurat. 

The crisis in Boccioni’s representational divisionism occurred 
between 1910 and 1911 and resulted in a dynamic accentuation 
that engages both the image and its milieu in a single complex 
visual and dynamic rhythm based on a system of directive or 
“force” lines. The chromatic quality is expressionistic {The 
City Rises , 1910-11, New York, Mus. of Mod. Art, V, pl. 131; 
Dynamism of a Cyclist , pl. 84). Balia, whose Iridescent Inter - 
penetrations date back to 1912, turned toward nonobjective art. 
In 1911-12 he was working on analyses of dynamism in terms 
analogous to those cited in the technical manifesto {The Violin- 
ist's Hands , 1912; London, Eaterick Coll.). These experiments, 
however, were soon concluded, and by 1912 {Abstract Speed , 
Rome, Coll. Balia; Speeding Automobile , pl. 81) he had turned 
to a dy nami c construction of chromatic forms on a ground of 
pure colors, almost always lying uniformly on the plane, that 
was to remain characteristic of Balia until after 1920. In Carlo 
Carry's canvases of the year 1911 ( Carriage Jolts , formerly 
Munich, Coll. H. Walden) the fragmentation is accentuated, 
but the dynamism is checked by a tonal chromaticism even 
more int ens e thaw that of the French cubists, whom the artist 
was wat ching with increasing attention. The influence of cubism 
on Carti was preponderant between 191a (Tfce Gallery of Mtlan f 
Milan, Coll. Mattioli) and about 19x4* At the end of 1915 
he began a series of paintings with “concrete forms (men, 
women, bottles, glasses, horses, etc.) placed in space,” as he 
wrote to Ardengo Soffici. This trend marks the beginning of 
his “metaphysical” interests (see chirico). 

It was Severini, however, who had the closest connections 
with cubism. He favored a kind of faceting of small planes in 
minute color patches of postimpressionist origin (Ballerina + 
tight + Bunch of Flowers, Venice, P. Guggenheim Coll.). In 1916 
he adopted synthetic cubism and created compositions in which 
the objects are drawn in profile on rudimentary and circum- 


scribed chromatic planes. In the 1920a he renewed his interest 
in the figure, while after World War II his work became 
nonobjective. Carry’s premetaphysical activities of 1915-16, 
Severini’8 adherence to synthetic cubism, and particularly the 
frankly representational investigations that were carried on by 
Boccioni under the influence of Cteanne in 1915-16 (The 
Drinker , 1914-15, Milan, Gall. d’Arte Mod.; Portrait of Ferruccio 
Busoni , 19x6, Rome, Gall. Naz. d’Arte Mod.) signaled a crisis 
in the futurist movement. The events of the war, including 
the deaths of Boccioni and the architect Antonio Sant’Elia, 
delayed its resolution. Consequently, there ensued until about 
2920 a phase of transition involving both futurist work that 
was prevailingly dynamic and expressionist, even nonobjective, 
and work of a “metaphysical” kind originating from a new 
way of conceiving images. (It was in the latter sector that 
relations with Dada were particularly active.) 

The statements of Boccioni, Carrk, Russolo, Balia, and Se- 
verini on the occasion of the first Paris exhibition of the group 
(Feb., 1912) affirm, among other things, that “simultaneity of 
states of mind iheans simultaneity of surroundings and, con- 
sequently, dislocation and fragmentation of objects.” In the 
manifesto La scultura futurista by Boccioni (Apr. xx, 1912) 
this intention is defined as “the translation into plaster, bronze, 
glass, wood, or any other material, of the atmospheric planes 
that connect and intersect things.” Only for Boccioni was 
dynamic fragmentation based on “line-force,” a substantial 
element in the creative process. The elements of pure chromat- 
icism and dynamic linearism affirmed in the manifesto La pit- 
tura dei suoni , rumori e odori (Aug. 11, 1913) are especially 
relevant to his expressionist works (1908-11). The idea of 
“plastic analogy,” mentioned in the same manifesto by Carrft, 
was developed especially by Severini (Manifesto delle analogic 
plastiche del dinamismo , Sept. -Oct., 1913). Balia, on the other 
hand, tended toward an abstract dynamism or a largely deco- 
rative chromaticism. 

Another signer of the 1910 manifestos was Russolo, who 
lived in Milan and was intere* ted primarily in music; his work 
as a painter was very limiteu. After a short period of divi- 
sionism, in which he was close to Boccioni (Lights, Rome, 
Gall. Naz. d’Arte Mod.), there were evident in his paintings, 
especially those of 1911, symbolic schematizations derived from 
Art Nouveau (Revolt, The Hague, Dienst voor Schone Kunaten 
der Gemeente). In Florence during 1912 Ardengo Soffici, who 
had been hostile to futurism at first, began to participate in 
the movement. His futurist paintings date from the years 
1912-13 (Synthesis of an Autumn Landscape, Rome, Gall. Naz. 
d’Arte Mod.); these have a dynamic character based on the 
use of line-force. On the other hand, his collages, done be- 
tween 19x3 and 1915, demonstrate the reappearance of strongly 
representational elements, juxtaposed with printed words. These 
works are related to cubist collages. An article entitled “Futu- 
rismo e Marinettismo,” which appeared in Lacerba (Feb. 14, 
1915) and which was also signed by Giovanni Papini and Aide 
Palazzeschi (Giurlani), marked Soffid’a break with futurism, 
and hiB subsequent development led to a naturalistic style re- 
lated to 19th-century Italian work. The founding by Papini 
and Soffici (Jan., 1913) of Lacerba , a review under die auspices 
of the group previously responsible for La Voce, contributed 
to the formation of the Florentine futurist group influenced in 
part by Soffici himself: Ottone Rosai, Primo Conti, a futurist 
between 1915 and 1919; Italo Griselli, later a representational 
sculptor, and others. In Paris in 1913 Ugo Giannattaaio was 
in touch with the futurists. The brief futurist phase of Arturo 
Martini also belongs to that year (Portrait of O. SoppeUa, 
1913, Venice, Gall. Intemaz. d’Arte Mod.). Futurist 
is evident in works of Giorgio Morandi of about 1914, mixed 
with elements taken from Cdzanne and from cubism (Still-Life, 
Milan, Coll. Schexwiller) and forming a prelude to his “meta- 
physical” work. Futurist tendencies followed a phase of tonal 
representational work in Osvaldo Ltdni, who waa an abstract 
painter from 1931 on. Giannattaaio, Martini, Morandi, sod 
Licini, along with Gino Roasi (of whom, however, no futurist 
works are known), Mario Sironi, and Enrico Prampoliiii, par- 
ticipated in the international Esposizi one Libera Futuristi (1914) 
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held at the Galleria Sprovieri in Rome. Sironi, who had been 
in contact with Boccioni and Balia before the formation of the 
futurist movement, entered the group in March of 19x5 with 
canvases that are characterized by a strong expressionist accent. 
In 1919 he took part in the futurist exhibition at the Palazzo 
Cova, Milan, in which Achille Funi also participated. 

Sant'Elia wrote the preface to the catalogue of the first art 
exhibition of the group Nuove Tenderize, which took place in 
1914 at the Famiglia Artistica, Milan (May 20- June 14). In it 
he affirmed that “the new architecture is an architecture of 
cold calculation, of foolish audacity, and of the simplicity of 
reinforced concrete, iron, glass, pasteboard, fiber textiles, and 
all those substitutes for wood, stone, and brick that permit us 
to attain the maximum of elasticity and lightness.” In the 
Lacerba of Aug. xo, 19x4, Sant'Elia published a manifesto, Del- 
Varchitettura futurista , in which these affirmations took their place 
among the announced aims of the futurist group. Sant’Elia'B 
death (1916) prevented the realization of his projects, which 
have survived in some 250 drawings (1906-16) dealing with 
the theme of the “new city": buildings with external elevators, 
covered passages, various street levels, stations, and so forth. 
A pupil of Sant'Elia, Mario Chiattone, used the same motifs 
in a series of drawings done before X920. The activity of Vir- 
gilio Marchi can be dated about 1920 and that of Vinicio Pala- 
dini in the following years; the latter formed the link, especially 
because of his activity as a publicist (which preceded that of 
Fillia), with the Italian form of the international style in the 
decade between 1925 and 1935. The problem of a futurist 
architecture also interested Enrico Prampolini, who dedicated 
to it a manifesto, L Ui atmosfera-struttura " futurista, bast per 
un'architettura (19 14-15). The modernization of domestic fur- 
nishings and fittings (see furniture) was the particular aim of 
Balia (1917), Fortunato Depero, and later Nikolai Diulgherov, 
who decorated several establishments, both public and private. 
The manifesto II mobilio futurista was published in Roma Futu- 
rista (Feb. 22, 1920) by Francesco Cangiullo. Exaltation of 
the unadorned beauty of the modem machine recurs in ail the 
futurist writings. 

The futurists turned their interest to other artistic activities, 
especially to stage design (see scenography). Prampolini's man- 
ifesto Scenografia futurista ( Der Futurismus , Aug., 1922) dates 
from April-May, 1915. It was he more than anyone else who 
considered the problem from a theoretical point of view: “We 
must create an abstract entity that will be identified with the 
scenic action" (see also the Manifesto del teatro futurista sin - 
tetico by Bruno Corra, F. T. Marinetti, and E. Settimelli). In 
19x7 Depero and Balia created stage designs for Diaghilev's 
ballets in Rome; in 1918 Depero and Gilbert Clavel created 
the “balletti plastici," with music by Lord Berners, at the 
Teatro dei Piccoli, Rome. Prampolini’s activity resulted in 
some one hundred works. The following were centers of sceno- 
graphic activity: the Casa d’Arte of Anton Giulio Bragaglia in 
Rome (1917-21), Bragaglia's own Teatro degli Indipendenti 
(where he used his own designs), and the Teatro della Panto- 
mime Futurista (Paris, Turin, Milan, 1927-28). 

Bragaglia was actively interested in photography (“fotodina- 
mismo") and made many photographs of images in motion 
(cf. Fotodinamismo futurista, Rome, 19x1); he produced the 
only futurist film, Perfido incanto (19x6), which was full of 
pre-Dadaist and presurrealist elements (see cinematography). 
In 19x6 Marinetti — who in 19x4, with Valentine de Saint- 
Point, had started making a futurist film, which was then in- 
terrupted by the war — Corra, E. Settimelli, Amaldo Ginna, 
Balia, md Remo Chiti published La cinematografia futurista. 

Thar a renovation of the esthetics of typography (see graph- 
ic arts) was a continuing aim of the fixturists is proved in 
particular by the title pages of their periodicals. The tavole 
paroUbere have a place by themselves, directly connected with 
the poetry of parole in libertd (“words in liberty"). The great 
futurist painters, from Boccioni to Carrk, as well as Marinetti 
and Francesco Cangiullo, created many tavole in Lacerba (1913- 
15). Guerrapittura by Carrk (Milan, 19x5; 2d ed., 1920) is a 
whole volume of tavole parolibere. To the same genre belong 
Bif f ZF+ z 8 , Simultaneity, and Chmund lirici (Florence, 


19x5; 2d ed., 1919) by Soffici, who dedicated to the problem 
several pages of his Primi principi di un estetica futurista (Flor- 
ence, 1920, but written between 19x4 and 1917). In the second 
futurist generation Tullio d'Albisola tried similar experiments 
with his litolatte . Marinetti established the principles of the 
tavole parolibere in “Immaginazione senza fili e le parole in 
liberta" (Lacerba, June 15, 1913)* This new, free approach to 
typographical problems, which was taken up and elaborated 
by the Dadaists, has remained fundamental to the development 
of the esthetics of modem typography and influenced adver- 
tising as well (see publicity and advertising); nor was ad- 
vertising neglected by the futurists, among whom especially 
Depero and Diulgherov of the second generation were active. 

From the earliest years, the many traveling exhibitions and 
the publicizing activities of the futurist group in the big cities 
of Europe spread knowledge of their aims, promoted their in- 
fluence, and gave rise to imitations and repetitions. In April, 
1911, the Japanese review The Contemporary Western Painting, 
directed by Sohachi Kimura, published the first futurist mani- 
festo and dedicated numerous articles to the movement during 
that year and the next. This attention produced a certain 
local adherence to futurist aims in the following years. In 
Poland “formism," which arose after 1917 and flourished until 
about 1922, was closely bound both in its ideas and its tech- 
nique to Italian futurism (Tytus Czyzewski, Leon Chwistek, 
Stanislaw Igacy Witkiewicz, etc.). A strong futurist component 
is to be found in the development of the rayonism of Larionov 
and Gontcharova (their manifesto dated June, 1912, was pub- 
lished in 1913), who exhibited in Rome in 19x7 (when the 
brochure Radiantismo appeared in Italian), as well as in the 
“cubofuturism" of Malevich (ca. 1911-12), V. E. Tatlin, Yury 
Annenkov, and P. Mansurov, along with the cubist component 
(especially of L6ger). In Germany futurist elements are present 
in the work of Franz Marc (q.v.). In Portugal a futurist 
movement in painting arose around Luiz de Macedo. Spanish 
“ultraiam" is linked to futurism (F. G. Marcadal, J. M. de 
Aizpuma, etc.). A significant futurist component occurs in the 
vorticism of Wyndham Lewis in England. Futurism also in- 
fluenced many painters working in Dada circles, e.g., Viking 
Eggeling, Christian Schad, George Grosz, and Hans Richter. 
Futurist ideas were carried to the United States by Joseph 
Stella, who had been active in Italy before 1920. In about 
1920 a group of Belgian painters, and particularly Prosper de 
Troyer, was closely connected with Italian futurism; and during 
this and the succeeding years, Victor Servranckx was close to 
the initial investigations of the second futurist generation. This 
second generation tried to keep alive and multiply the ties 
established by the first generation, but it was not always suc- 
cessful. It is significant, however, that Marinetti, in the mani- 
festo II futurismo mondiale of 1924 (Not, ser. II, nos. 6, 7 . 8. 9 ). 
brought together the names of the foremost members of the 
European avant-garde. 

Enrico Cribpolti 
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CUSHITE CULTURES. Within the framework of African 
arta (see African cultures) the works of the Cushite peoples 
occupy a unique place, since they cannot be included in the 
corpus of art objects that have their origin* among Negro peoples 
or with those of Asiatic derivation (see azanian art; Ethiopian 
art). The artistic production of the Cushite peoples com- 
prises both archaeological and contemporary examples; it is 
unpretentious in its forms and is limited to sculpture in wood 
and stone, applied arta, and weaving. 

Summary. Geographic distribution and culture of the Cushites 
(col. i(g). Architecture: dwellings, tumuli, dolmens (col. 164). 
Sculpture and funerary monuments of southern Ethiopia (col. 165). 
Gold- and sihrerwork (col. 168). Minor arts (col. x68). 

Geographic distribution and culture of the Cushites. 
In present-day ethnologic and linguistic studies the term 
“Cushite” (an extension of an older ethnic term derived from 
the Biblical Cush, the land of the Hamites) is assigned to a 
group of East African peoples who dwell across the Ethiopian 
Plateau from the middle valley of the Nile eastward to the 
Indian Ocean. These interrelated peoples are distinct from 


their neighbors, who speak either Semitic languages (such as 
Arabic and the Semitic languages of Ethiopia) introduced 
through migrations from Asia or African languages of the 
Nilotic, Sudanese, and Bantu groups. 

The Cushite peoples inhabit two principal geographical 
areas: (1) the low plain extending inward from the eastern 
coast and stretching to the northwest as far as the Nile, and 
(2) the Ethiopian Plateau. In the area of the low plain are the 
Beja in Sudan and Eritrea, the Saho in Eritrea, the Afar (Dan- 
akil) along the Red Sea, and the Somali from the Gulf of 
Tadjoura (French Somaliland) to the mouth of the Tana River 
(Kenya). On the Ethiopian Plateau live the Agau, who are 
scattered in various areas from the region north of Lake Tana 
(where they are called Kemant) to Eritrea (Bogo group); and 
the Sidamo, who still occupy a sizable area of southern Ethiopia 
from the high valley of the Juba River through the basin of 
Lake Abaya (Wallamo), to the upper valleys of the Omo River 
(Kafa), and as far as the Blue Nile, where the small group of 
the Shinasha (Bworo) resides. A special position is occupied 
by the Galla, who emigrated en masse to the Ethiopian Plateau 
from their first home in present-day Somalia and in the valleys 
of the Webbi Shibeli and the Juba Rivers. The Galla now 
occupy vast regions; in some areas they supplanted and, in 
large part, assimilated the Sidamo peoples who preceded them. 

Some scholars have advanced the theory of a special lin- 
guistic and cultural connection between the Cushites and the 
people of Merog, who inhabited the valley of the Upper Nile 
in antiquity. The linguistic connection still has not been proved, 
but it is a working hypothesis worthy of consideration — prob- 
ably not in the sense of a direct link between Meroitic and the 
Cushite languages spoken today in the immediately adjacent 
area, but rather as a general family relationship between Mer- 
oitic and the various Cushite linguistic groups. 

Within these geographic and ethnic limits, a precise defi- 
nition of Cushite cultures (and of their art forms) is difficult 
because of the variations in ethnic substrata in the regions where 
the Cushites have established themselves. The substratum is 
Bantu in the Somaliland area, Nilotic in the southwest, from Lake 
Rudolf to the valley of the Omo River, and Sudanese along the 
eastern ridge of the plateau. In various areas other ethnic groups 
have, through successive migrations, subdued and at least par- 
tially assimilated the Cushite peoples. Arabs from Yemen, 
Hadhramaut, and the Arab countries of the Persian Gulf 
immigrated for several centuries, both before and after the 
spread of Islam. Along the coast, even the Persians were estab- 
lished in the Middle Ages (see azanian art). A historical recon- 
struction of the culture and art of the Cushites still presents 
a complex problem, even with the material made available by 
recent investigations. This difficulty has undoubtedly been in- 
creased by the fact that in East Africa the Cushite peoples have 
often been forced to move from one area to another. In western 
Ethiopia, for example, the Sidamo (Cushites) supplanted the 
Nilotics and were in turn supplanted by the Amhara (speaking 
a Semitic language); in Somaliland, the Bantu (Negroes), the 
Galla (Cushites), the Somali (Cushites), and minor Arab and 
Persian immigrations followed one after the other and left 
traces in the ethnic structure and cultural complex. 

Architecture: dwellings, tumuli, dolmens. The typical 
portable dwelling of the nomads is the round beehive hut, 
with a dome formed by an armature of branches covered with 
mats. Neither these tent-huts nor the various types of per- 
manent dwellings constructed of vegetable materials and wattle 
and daub, whatever their variations in type, are of architectural 
or esthetic interest. However, in the territories now inhabited 
by Cushite populations, their stone structures of dry-masonry 
construction are worthy of consideration. This building tech- 
nique has had extensive development in a wide area of southern 
Ethiopia that reaches as far as northern Somalia. 

It is desirable to distinguish between the crude enclosing 
walls of some ancient tombs and the more finished building 
techniques found at the holy city of Shekh Hussen (in Bale), 
a place of pilgrimage for the Moslem Galla and the Somali. 
In this locale extensive enclosures and tomb structures of dry 
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masonry have been preserved. The masonry is usually ashlar 
and contemporary architectural models of other more devel- 
oped Moslem countries are reproduced in this ancient technique 

The dry-masonry enclosures of some ancient tombs in 
Mijertina (northeastern Somalia) are much cruder structures. 
In these the direction for prayer is sometimes indicated simply 
by means of small slabs of stone superposed at the comers, an 
elemental form of the niche (mihrab) found in mosques that 
shows the faithful the direction of Mecc&. Similar enclosures 
arc found in Danakil. An analogous type of construction, per- 
haps even more archaic in character, is represented by the tumuli 
scattered over a wide area of southern Ethiopia and eastern 
Somalia, from the region of Harar as far as Heis, in Mijertins, 
and south from there as far as the area of the Rahawein and 
beyond the Juba. These tumuli, piles of rough stone that are 
often of considerable size, are interpreted by local tradition as 
the tombs of warriors fallen in battle or of famous members 
of the tribe. 

Some other structures composed of slabs of stone and found 
in the region of Harar, in what is Galla territory today, have 
been cliaract sized as dolmens. Other authorities have ascribed 
them to the culture of Semitic Ethiopia, as imitations or rough 
copies of the so-called “chairs” of the kings or judges of ancient 
Aksum (see Ethiopian art). Both theories await confirmation. 

Sculpture and funerary monuments of southern Ethio- 
pia. Funerary monuments are the most numerous and inter- 
esting of the art forms of the Cushites. Although no analogous 
form has yet been discovered among the peoples living farther 
north than the Galla of the Ethiopian Plateau, similar customs 
exist to the south of Ethiopia among the Negro peoples who 
have been in contact with the Galla at least since the 16th century 
and who inspired their peculiar social ranking by age grades 
(gada). Funerary figures therefore represent a Negro cultural 
element assimilated by the southernmost Cushites. 

The geographic distribution of these funerary forms, as 
far as has been determined, is as follows: Wooden figures appear 
among the Konso in the Galana Sagan Basin north of Lake 
Stefanie; among the Galla of the Goro region, formerly called 
Gabba Ilun, in western Ethiopia along the Baro; and among 
the Galla Lieqa of Wollega, in the Bako region, immediately 
to the north of Gabba. They are of stone among the Galla 
Arusi in the upper basin of the Webbi Shibeli, as well as in the 
territory now occupied by the Gurage Selti and Aymallal south 
of the Hawash River. Stone figures are found in the territory 
of the Sidamo along the divide between the Webbi Shibeli 
and Juba Rivers and Lake Abaya. 

The area of diffusion is characteristic, and analysis of it 
confirms what has been said about the probable origin of this 
art. Differences of technique correspond to the groupings into 
various regions. Konso figures represent the human form as 
noticeably elongated, for no other reason than to adapt the 
squared-off cross section of the log to the curves of the body 
( pls . 88, 89). The head is elongated; the eyes and mouth are 
incised and often deeply undercut, while similar cuts outline 
the ear lobes. Another deep cut marks the hairline. Among 
the Cushites, various coiffures indicate different social positions. 
The body is formed from a single piece of wood; the arms are, 
with rare exceptions, lacking or are summarily indicated in very 
low relief, as are the legs. This type, at least as seen today among 
the Konso, does not lend itself on the whole to distinctive, in- 
dividual artistic representation. The figures, which give a gen- 
er ®l impression of almost alarming severity, are assembled in 
groups and are often indistinguishable from one another. The 
only recurrent distinction is the greater height of the statue of 
the warrior being honored, which stands out from the figures 
grouped around him that represent enemies he has killed. The 
warrior is adorned with a trophy necklace that is sometimes 
carved in the wood of the statue and sometimes added as an 
actual necklace. In some cases •mall representations of the 
w j ld beasts brought down by the hero are included in the group 
of figures of slain enemies. On the whole, it is an art that can 
scarcely be distinguished from handicraft work for ritual pur- 
P°ses, at least in the monuments discovered thus far. 
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A different technique is found in the representation of the 
human form in the wood figures of the Galls Gabba and Galla 
Lieqa. In the two kinds of monument that have been studied — 
Ari and Bako — there is an attempt at realism, however crude. 
The soldier Wayessa and the magician Abba Gersho, both in their 
poses and in their surroundings, are represented as they must 
have been in life. The two figures are dressed in suits and head- 
gear of fabric. The warrior is followed, according to Ethiopian 
custom, by the servant who carries his arms; and the servant 
is of small size, demonstrating, as in the Konso monuments, 
the relation between the height of the flfhre and social rank. 
The magician, to whose body has been nailed a wooden phallus 



Distribution of Cushite cultures in Ethiopia and the Somali territory. Kay: 
( 1 ) Political boundaries: (a) Beja; ( 3 ) Asau; ( 4 ) Saho-Afar; (g) Sidamo: (6) 
Galla: ( 7 ) Somali: (8) Janjero; (9) Ometo; (10) Gimira; (11) Kafa (and Shi- 
nasha); (12) Konso-Geleba: (13) Gurage. 


in ithyphallic position, has his arms extended in the ritual po- 
sition of invocation; above him is an umbrella, a symbol of honor, 
and he is surrounded by bunches of wild asparagus, a sacred 
plant used for divinations. This type of object, more fully 
developed than those of the Konso, reveals an artistic attempt 
to rise above stylization to a monumental rendering of every- 
day reality. That these works are considered more then mere 
representations of those portrayed is proved by the deep-rooted 
belief that any damage or alteration to the object is a direct 
injury to the hero glorified. 

Another stylistic tendency may be seen in the funerary 
stones of the Galla Arusi, carved on one side only. Itwtead 
of representations of the human figure geometric designs are 
found, sometimes rather complex, formed of circles and inter- 
secting lines. Although the outward aspect of these patterns 
recalls astral symbols, comparison with the groups of monu- 
ments previously described leaves no doubt that they are geo- 
metric stylizations of the figure and of the warrior’s customary 
arms, shield, and spear. Sometimes the funerary monument 
comprises a group of several stones representing the hero and 
the enemies conquered by him, as observed in the Konso nwnu - 
ments. At other times the stylization is so marked, ei ther be- 
cause of the lack of skill of the artisan or perhaps because of the 
quality of the material itself, that ornamentation is reduced 
to a few lines and dots. 
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Of still another efaftncter are the funerary stones of the 
Sidamo, also sculptured on one side only. These depict an 
elongated human form, with the head enclosed by a double 
oval that is incised and whitewashed; the mouth is strongly 
marked, the eyes sometimes protrude, and the eyebrows are 
indicated. The breasts are protuberant, perhaps to distinguish 
the warriors of this group from those of other ethnic groups, 
such as the Janjero of the Gibbe Valley, among whom it was 
the custom to cut off one of the nipples as an indication of their 
warlike nature. The rest of the body is held in by double inter- 
secting lines that have been interpreted as lianas, for such vines 
are still used by the neighboring peoples to bind the corpse into 
a compact position for ritual burial. 

The most highly developed funerary monuments are the 
Gurage ones, often called the “stones of Graft,” from the epithet 
of the Moslem conqueror of Ethiopia in the x6th century; he 
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represents in present-day Gurage folklore everything that is 
opposed to Christianity and therefore symbolizes paganism. 
The stones of Graft evidence a rather elaborate artistic devel- 
opment. Entire scenes of the warrior’s victories over enemies 
and wild beasts are represented. Wars are usually depicted 
in the upper part and hunts below. Evident also is a certain 
stylization of the animals, as in a stone at Silte. In other versions 
the hero may appear in relief in the upper half, while below 
are representations of ensete (banana) plants, the characteristic 
vegetation of the region, flanked by human figures and animals 
that may represent the people of conquered villages, as in 
another type of stone found at Silte (described as a “menhir” 
by Azaxs and Jensen). These latter stones are accompanied, 
within the same funerary group, by a representation of the dead 
warrior, sometimes carved on a rock in a geometric manner and 
sometimes simply incised on a slab. In both types of monu- 
ment emphasis is placed on the warrior’s arms (generally lacking 
in Konao and Sidamo sculpture); they may be raised in prayer 
or invocation (pl. 87), and the armpits may be indicated by 
large cavities in the stone. 

In the Gurage region is found still another style of funerary 
stone, in which the warrior's victories are usually represented 
by swords and daggers incised in the stone in such a way as 
to fonjga decorative motif that has some esthetic value. The 
coexistence of these varied types of sculpture in southern Ethiopia 
consequently poses the question of the historical development 
of such an art. The stones of Graft, the most fully developed 
representations, constitute the height of artistic achievement 
in the area; however, some of the cruder examples of these may 
evidence a return to barbarism, a possibility that should be 
carefully examined. The purpose of the various monuments is 
the same: the glorification of a dead warrior or magician through 
the recording of his exploits. The monuments described are 
found in regions that produced others of no artistic interest, 


in which the more detailed statues and gravestones are re- 
placed by crudely carved sticks or stones; these are the “tombs 
of the poor” that, for reasons perhaps not entirely economic, 
are limited to an elementary set of symbols. Similar “tombs 
of the poor” are found outside Ethiopia, among such Bantu 
tribes as the Wagiryama. This form seems to be the elemental 
type that gave rise to the various tendencies in sculpture. Only 
two types of funerary monument are still produced in these 
regions: the wood figures of the Konso and those of the Galla 
Gabba and Galla Lieqa. Finally, and perhaps outside the strict 
limits of art history, it should be added that these funerary 
monuments are historically related to the tombs with herring- 
bone decoration discovered in northern Somalia, in a region 
where the Somali have supplanted the Galla. 

Rather numerous sculptured stone phallic pillars have been 
found in the Wallamo region north of Lake Abaya. These 
have been linked to a fertility cult whose traces remain in the 
present culture of the Cushites. 

Gold- and silverwork. Among the Cushites the working 
of gold is usually connected with the monarchy. The insignia 
of the sovereign in many Sidamo and Galla regions of western 
Ethiopia was the golden bracelet, called the “king’s gold,” 
which was inherited by his successor. Even today in the small 
Galla state of Jimma, only the king may have gold worked by 
the goldsmiths (in recent times foreigners, generally Arabs), 
who reside within the royal compound. A similar royal monop- 
oly of goldwork was in force in the Kafa region, where the 
king (dethroned in 1897) had among his ceremonial insignia 
a golden helmet adorned in front with a triple phallus. In 
imitation of the Shoa, the Galla and Sidamo high chiefs also 
had gold trappings for their war horses, as well as parade shields 
of gold. Such ornaments were clearly influenced by the art of 
the Arab goldsmiths (especially Yemenites). 

Among the Somali the working of silver, which must be 
imported, is even more closely related to Arab metalwork. 
Among the nomadic shepherds of Somaliland, women’s bracelets 
and armbands of silver are considered a form of savings, since 
they are often fashioned by melting down coins and therefore 
represent available capital in case of need. In contrast to the 
thick but narrow and sparsely ornamented bracelets in use 
among the Somali of the south are the wide, ornate armbands 
with fastening pins found among the northern Somali. 

Minor arts. The working of ivory is limited, but the 
ivory and silver handles of the Somali daggers should be noted. 
The blade form of these daggers, with triangular point and 
double cutting edge, is also diffused among other Cushite 
peoples and has been compared with similar Egyptian weapons. 

Little need be said concerning Cushite pottery, which is 
sometimes pleasing and original in form. Containers of wood 
or gourd with geometric decoration burned into them (pl. 85) 
are also among the minor arts of the Cushites. 

Wood is used for the log seats of the great chiefs of the 
Galla; these seats are generally carved from a single log and 
decorated with geometric ornamentation. River boats are also 
constructed of wood. Among the Galla, boats are rather long 
and are carved from a single piece of wood; Somali boats are 
mainly for the ferrying of rivers and are rectangular and made 
of nailed planks. On the lakes of southern Ethiopia are found 
canoes made of rushes or papyrus as at Lake Tana. Among 
the Somali, especially the Hawiya and the Rahawein of southern 
Somaliland, incised decorative motifs of some esthetic merit 
are sometimes found on small wooden objects (pl. 85). It is 
doubtful that this modest art of incised wood, well represented 
in Italian and other European museums, is derived from 
indigenous Cushite traditions. In certain cases the very nature 
of the objects precludes it: inkwells, boxes, and reading desks, 
even if fashioned by Somali artisans, are certainly derived from 
the urban Islamic culture of the coast and are not to be found 
among the nomads of the interior who have retained the more 
rudimentary forms of the traditional culture. The same is 
true of the production of the disks, elaborately incised with 
ornamental motifs, that surmount the central support of the 
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roof in some coastal buildings (pl. 86; see also cosmology and 
cartography); the type of conical-roofed hut on which they 
are found is not of Somali origin. Of African, but not neces- 
sarily Cushite, origin are the small wooden combs (fig. 169) 
used for hairdressing by both men and women and sometimes 
worn by the men; the large carved combs found in simpler 
forms among more northerly Cushite peoples, such as the Beni 
Amer and the Bogo; the spoons with richly carved handles 
(fig. 167); and the two distinct types of neck rests — the 
men’s supported on a rather slender column that is sometimes 
carved and pierced, the women’s supported on a thick base or 
on several pillars (pl. 86). The neck rest, in evidence among 
the Galla, is entirely lacking in Mijertins and in part of east- 
central Somalia, but it is in general use in southern Somalia. 

Cushite incised decoration makes use of a notable variety 
of geometric motifs, intricately combined even in small objects; 



Somali decorative art. women's small combs. Rome. Mur. Africano. 


opposite sides are incised with straight and oblique strokes, 
herringbone motifs, plaiting, lozenges, reticulations, and wavy 
ribbons. The centers of this craft have not been located with 
certainty, but the fact that the technique is generally concentrated 
in the northern regions nearer the coast and in the low basins 
of the Webbi Shibeli and the Juba Rivers leads to the supposition 
that such carving may be attributed to the presence of Bantu 
farmers (who, however, do not at present have any art forms 
worth mentioning), and to the stimulation and refining influ- 
ences of the Orientalizing coastal culture (see azanian art). 

Although the weaving of cotton (pl. 90) is the work of low 
castes, the so-called “fute Benadir” — a cotton cloth dyed with 
very bright natural colors that was prepared in the Arabo-Somali 
city of Mogadishu (Mogadiscio) — was famous in the markets 
along the maritime route of the monsoons as far as the Laccadive 
Islands and the East Indies. Such vegetable colors are still 
used in the dyeing of Jimma carpets, which are 90 longer so 
widely diffused in the markets of the world. 
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CUYP, Albert (Aelbert). Dutch painter of landscapes, 
portraits, and still lifes (b. Dordrecht, Oct., z6ao; d. 
Dordrecht, Nov., 1691). He was the son of Jacob Gerritsz. Cuyp, 
the first gifted and independent portraitist of the city of Dor- 
!™ht. Albert studied with his father and spent his entire 
kfe in his native city. He married a well-to-do woman and 
occasionally held public office. His work shows the influence 


of Dutch artists from other cities, especially that of Salomon 
van Ruysdael. The landscape style of Jan van Goyen is reflected 
in some of the gray-toned early canvases of Albert Cuyp. These 
paintings, like those of Van Goyen, exhibit a remarkably con- 
vincing rendering of the Dutch countryside. He made countless 
small landscape Btudics, rendering simple motifs in a light blond 
tone. His great gift lay in depicting the peculiar light that 
bathes the low-lying plains and the waters of Holland with a 
serene golden sunshine that transfigures the scene and the 
figures and animals depicted in it (VI, pl. 72). In an age 
when Dutch painters tended to specialize in one particular 
kind of subject, Albert Cuyp was many-sided, painting not 
only portraits and landscapes, but also still-life, religious, and 
mythological subjects and even the then-popular church in- 
teriors. Sometimes, especially toward the end of his life, he 
combined two kinds of subject, placing his portrait figures 
within landscapes. 

Cuyp’B art exerted little influence outside of Dordrecht, 
but it impressed the brothers Calraet there, and Cornelia 
Saftlrven and Ludolf de Jongh also submitted to his influence. 
At the end of the 18th century the brothers Abraham and 
Jacob van Stry painted careful imitations of his work. Many 
of Albert Cuyp’s masterpieces are preserved in English collec- 
tions. His versatile talent showed a mastery of each of its 
phases; his figures and animals are well understood and beauti- 
fully constructed; his landscapes are not only vivid and im- 
pressive renderings of the Beene, but are also fine in balance, 
composition, and total effect. In certain paintings such as the 
River Landscape (Rotterdam, Mus. Boymans-Van Beuningen) 
there is so clear a reflection of the painting of Claude Lorrain 
that one supposes Cu> p may have had an indirect introduction 
to his work, perhaps through the mediation of Jan Both, who 
had studied in Italy with the great French artist. Cuyp has 
indeed been called the Dutch Claude Lorrain, and his finest 
works, in their breadth and sweep, are to be counted among 
the great productions of Dutch art of the 17th century. See 
FLEMISH AND DUTCH ART. 
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CYPRIOTE ART, ANCIENT. In the context of eastern 
Mediterranean culture, the development of the island of Cyprus 
has an individual character. Although the local culture of 
Cyprus emerged from common prehistoric Mediterranean tradi- 
tions (see mediterranean protohistory), the island was never 
completely absorbed into the orbit of any of the great civiliza- 
tions that flourished nearby — in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and the Aegean. Yet throughout Cyprus, life was 
influenced in various ways by these other cultures, the effects 
being sometimes immediate, sometimes felt only later (see 
archaic art; asia, west: ancient art; classic art; gretan- 

MYCENAEAN ART; EGYPTIAN ART; SYRO-PALESTINIAN ART). Cypriote 

art, strongly conservative, maintained its independence down 
to the beginning of the Hellenistic age (see hbllbnistic art). 

Summary. The Neolithic period (col. 170). The Bronze Age 
(col. 171). The Iron Age (col. 173). The archaic period (eol. 174). 
The subarchaic period (col. 178). The early classical period (col. 179). 
The late classical period (col. 181). 

The Neolithic period. As early as the first half of the 
4th millennium b.c. there existed in Cyprus a neolithic culture 
of exceptional originality, named “Khirokitian” from the ter- 
ritory at the foot of the Troodos range (not far from Limassol), 
where it was first identified and studied. Here was a prehistoric 
settlement with an almost urban organisation. It was made 
up of a dense duster of round, vaulted stone dwellings (tboloi), 
and its streets were paved. The stone products are of high 
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quality: especially worthy of note are the large stone bowls, 
some with incised decorations; also interesting are the fiddle- 
shaped idols. Pottery appeared at Khirokitia only in the latest 
phase of its development, but the examples from this site are 
the earliest in a really splendid series of Cypriote neolithic 
artifacts. This includes a ware known as “combed,” from the 
designs scratched on with a comblike tool, and a ware with 
geometric designs painted in red on a white ground. 

Other sites that give evidence of the long and interesting 
growth of the high culture that the Cypriots had developed 
during the Neolithic period are at Sotira and Erimi, near the 
southern coast of the island, and Ambeliku, near the northern 
coast; the magnificent painted vases of Erimi represent the 
culminating point of this development. During the last three 
hundred years of the period (2700-2400 B.c.) the creative spirit 
dwindled, and pottery became a monochrome red, as at Am- 
beliku. No convincing parallels with the artifacts of this first 
great phase of Cypriote art are found outside the island; the 
cultural picture indicates an energetic native development whose 
products compare favorably with those of contemporaneous 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the Aegean. 

The Bronze Age. At the beginning of the Bronze Age 
(ca. 2400 B.c.) there was a strong cultural influx from Asia 
Minor, especially from its western coast, bringing to Cyprus 
types of pottery similar to the products of Troy II and III 
(see MEDITERRANEAN protohistory). There is evidence of this 
in the tombs of Philia, 18 miles west of Nicosia, the most 
ancient yet discovered of those classified as “Early Cypriote.” 
(The period is subdivided into Early Cypriote I, II, and III.) 
The culture of the Bronze Age developed rapidly, spurred by 
the discovery of abundant deposits of copper; its chief centers 
were along the northern coast, the richest sites being at La- 
pithos and Vunus. Pottery tends increasingly toward the mon- 
ochrome; toward the end of the 3d millennium the well-known 
“red polished” ware dominated the ceramic repertory (pl. 91). 
Although the original impetus for the development of this 
ware probably issued from Asia Minor, the fine large globular 
vases, excellently wrought and decorated in relief or incised 
and painted with white pigment, came to be exclusively char- 
acteristic of Cyprus. In the history of Cypriote art the period 
around 2000 B.c. can be considered the second vigorously 
creative period. 

The following period, known as “Middle Cypriote” (1800- 
1550 B.c.), was a period of transition, generally marked by 
a lessening of quality. Vase decoration passed from monochrome 
to polychrome, and ornament frequently consisted of curvi- 
linear motifs contained within straight lines. Composition and 
craftsmanship were less refined and careful. Vases tended to 
assume irregular, oblong shapes. 

During this period the island emerged from its relative 
isolation. Its products have been found in great numbers in 
Syria and Palestine, indicating considerable trade with these 
countries. The eastern part of the island, in which the exchange 
of wares was liveliest, began to differ in its work from the 
western part; the difference is especially evident at the end 
of the period. The tombs of Paleoskutella, of Agios Iakovos, 
and of Milea house a ware very unlike that found farther west, 
as at Lapithos. The dichotomy reflects the migrations and 
struggles of peoples in this age, which saw the invasion of 
Egypt by the Hyksos. It may be in fact that the eastern half of 
Cyprus was for a time dominated by an invading Syrian tribe. 

In the last phase of the Bronze Age, the vast region of the 
easterfi Mediterranean experienced a fortunate period of cultural 
and political unity attributable in a measure to the role played 
by Cyprus as intermediary between the Near East and the 
Aegean. In the period known as “Late Cypriote” (ca. 1550- 
iroo B.c.) the island’s relations with the east and with Eigypt 
were maintained, if not intensified, but at the same time Cyprus 
was strongly influenced by the Aegean to the west. Located 
as it was on the great trade route from the east to the west, 
the island itself eqjoyed a prosperity never again achieved 
(with the possible exception of the era of the Crusades), and 
this led to a profound cultural change, the development of a 


koine, or common culture, that temporarily effaced the differ- 
ences between the eastern and western provinces of the island. 

The important archaeological sites that give a clear picture 
of this period are on the southern coast of the island: Kurion 
(mod. Episkopi), to the west, and Salamis (mod. Enkomi), to 
the east. The latter, referred to in the diplomatic correspondence 
of Tell el * Amama by the name of Alasia, is the more famous. 
Its tombs, which maintain the indigenous form of irregular 
chambers, contain for the most part the types of Cypriote 
vases known as “base-ring” and “white slip.” Together with 
these, there appear a number of characteristic Mycenaean vases 
of the type known as “Levanto-Mycenaean,” or “Mycenaean- 
Orientalizing” (pl. 92). It is not impossible that some of the 
examples of this pottery found in Cyprus and in the Near 
East were imported from the Aegean world, especially from 
Argolis and Crete, but the shape and ddcor indicate that the 
bulk of it was of local manufacture. The over-all cultural 
picture as seen in Salamis is in many ways similar to that 
displayed by the powerful city of Ugarit (mod. Ras Shamra) 
on the Syrian coast; the contacts between these two centers 
must have been very close. However, the western orientation 
of Cyprus shows itself in the syllabic alphabet in regular use 
during this period, which is a derivative of Minoan Linear A 
(not of the cuneiform writing then universal in western Asia). 

The historical significance of the archaeological evidence 
seems clear. The island maintained its separate character, which 
was closely linked not only to its native cultural heritage but 
to that of the Near East. At the same time it entered into the 
political and cultural sphere of influence of the Mycenaean 
world. Also, it became host to an immigration of Achaeans, 
who (without in any sense colonizing the whole island) organized 
themselves into small enclaves within the great cities and 
brought with them the culture of their homeland. 

Thus about 1400 B.c. there began a third great productive 
period in the art of Cyprus: Cypriote and Levanto-Mycenaean 
pottery, metalwork, and goldwork of the time are outstanding. 
Among the ceramic products are to be noted the large craters, 
or mixing bowls, with figures painted on them (pl. 92). This 
pictorial style, perhaps originating in Minoan metalwork and 
initially elaborated in Argolis, developed in Cyprus into a 
great vase-painting art. Various “masters” can be differen- 
tiated; their products found a ready market even in Greece. 
The vases of glass paste — especially the rhytons, or drinking 
cups in the shape of animal heads — combined Egyptian and 
Minoan stylistic elements. In sculpture, a figure such as the 
bronze statuette of the so-called “Apollo Alasiotas” from Salamis 
(pl. 92), itself probably of local manufacture, seems from its 
style to have been produced in the Syro-Mycenaean tradition 
at the end of the 13th century b.c. The architecture of the 
fortified city of Salamis (13th-! 2th cent. B.c.) is monumental, 
and the rectangular network of streets and buildings of ashlar 
masonry indicate city planning of a high order. Sacred ar- 
chitecture may be studied in the earliest level of Agia Irini 
(fig. 174). 

The economic prosperity and artistic flowering of the late 
Bronze Age in Cyprus came to an end rapidly in the closing 
years of the 12th century B.C., probably as a direct consequence 
of the incursions of the Peoples of the Sea documented in the 
Egyptian historical records of Memeptah and Ramses III. 
The trans-Mediterranean routes, of vital importance to the 
cultural unity of the eastern Mediterranean, were disrupted. 
At the same time came the dissolution of the political structure 
of Mycenaean Greece. However, recent finds of late Mycenaean 
pottery of type IIIc in the interior of the island — at Kurion, 
at Salamis, and at Sinda — show that the contacts with the 
waning Mycenaean world were still alive. Legend tells how 
Teucer and other Greek heroes among the nostoi (those who 
returned from Troy) and among the emigrants from Greece 
founded many cities on the island: Teucer became the founder 
of Salamis, Agapenor of Paphos, Acamas of Soloi, etc. In this 
case mythology reflects historical fact which has been confirmed 
by archaeological evidence. The particulars of legend cannot 
be corroborated by actual data of history, but there is no doubt 
of the basic fact that toward the middle of the 12th century B.c. 
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the foundation for real Greek colonization was laid. We have 
tangible evidence of this from the second quarter of the nth 
century, the period that marks the beginning of the Iron Aoe 
on the island. ^ 

The Iron Aoe. In Cyprus production in the Geometric 
style proper (commonly classified as “Cypro-Geometric”) falls 
in the period 1050-^700 b.c.; preceding this there was a brief 
“proto-Geometric" period lasting about a quarter of a centurv 
(see GEOMETRIC STYLE). 7 

Proto-Geometric pottery and that of Cypro-Geometric I 
(1050-950 B.c.) can be studied in the tombs of Kaloriziki near 
Kurion and in the necropolis of Kastros in Lapithos. The 
general artistic picture is profoundly different from that of the 
previous period. The tombs of the first generation of the 
Greek immigrants and of their sons are rich and show a renewed 
creative vigor; the development of the pottery heralds new 
stylistic principles and produces notable innovations. The rep- 
ertory of shapes is extensive. Among the most characteristic 
are the round dish, the low kylix, or drinking cup, the one- 
handled cu^, the oinochoe, or wine pitcher, the large crater- 
amphora, and the amphora. 

In the proto-Geometric tombs the stirrup vase and the 
kylix on a high foot have survived from the late Mycenaean 
repertory. In the vases of Cypro-Geometric I the design as 
a whole and its details — including wavy bands, hatched 
triangles, and panels and friezes — often resemble proto-Geo- 
metric vase painting as it is known from the necropolis of 
Kerameikos in Athens. This parallel convincingly documents 
the close contact between the colonists and their homeland. 
However, the differences between the two artistic traditions, 
in technique and design, must not be overlooked. In Greece 
the ornaments are painted in clear varnish, while in Cyprus 
they are laid on in mat paint. Even more important is the 
fact that in the Cypriote production there appear vase types 
without parallel in the Greek repertory. Vases with two-color 
painting (red and black on white) and others with black-painted 
flirtings in relief copied from metal prototypes are purely Cyp- 
riote. As to form, the globular pitchers, the cylindrical bottles, 
the askoid, or zoomorphic, vases, the kemoi, or vessels made 
up of several small cups joined on a pottery ring, the tripods, 
are all types that seem either to be indigenous or to show Near 
Eastern influence. Thus the typical Cypriote individuality is 
manifested even during a period when the Greek influence 
must have been very great. 

The pottery classified as Cypro-Geometric II (950-850 B.c.) 
and Cypro-Geometric III (850-700 B.c.) shows the differences 
between the two parts of Cyprus becoming more marked but 
the island as a whole continuing on its ever more independent 
path. Such great mainland styles as the late Geometric style 
of the Dipylon in Attica and of Argolis have no parallels in 
the pottery of the island. Even in the architecture />f the tombs 
this pattern of originality emerges. Some of the most ancient 
tombs, those of the proto-Geometric period and of the be- 
ginning of Cypro-Geometric I, show, alongside of typical native 
forms, clear reflections of the Greco-Mycenaean style (in the 
long dromos, or narrow passage, and the fairly regular chamber); 
later, as at Stylli, near Enkomi, at Marion, on the northwest 
foast, and at Idalion, in the interior of the island, native forms 
become ever more dominant and the Mycenaean prototypes 
are modified or forgotten. 

Prom the cultural and commercial pointB of view, in the 
latter part of the Cypro-Geometric period Cyprus entered 
gradually but steadily into the sphere of Syria and Anatolia. 
It seems likely that toward the middle of the 9th century B.c. 
the island received groups of immigrants from these regions. 

these immigrants perhaps can be attributed the birth of 
a new ceramic style, charac terized by black concentric rings 
°n a red ground (pl. 93), that for a long time dominated the 
entire vase production of Cyprus. Like the other styles that 
Wer e imported, and hence in the last analysis should be credited 
J° non-Cypriote sources, this too was transmuted and became 
typically Cypriote. Simultaneously there appeared new dec- 
orative elements on vases in the shape of stylized plant, animal, 


and human forms, originating probably among the new contacts 
with Syria. If the Syro-Anatolian immig ration of the mid-9th 
century b.c. is as yet hypothetical, the historical evidence — as 
seen at Kition (mod. Larnaca), midway on the southern coast, 
and in the surrounding territory — clearly indicates that about 
the year 800 a part of the island was conquered and colonised 
by Phoenicians from Tyre. 

The cultural and artistic effects of the arrival of the Phoeni- 
cians are not easily traced, except in the field of metalwork. 
The famous gold, silver, and bronze plates and cups found 
on Cyprus appear immediately after 800 b.c., am! their stylistic 
development can be followed uninterruptedly until the end 
of the 7th century b.c. (see orientalizing style). Thought 
by some scholars to be Phoenician importB, these are in fact 



products of the local Cypro-Phoenician art (pl. 94). In their 
style Syrian, Egyptian, Cypriote, and Greek elements are fused 
in such a way as to make their local origin virtually certain. 

Cypriote sculpture of the Geometric period is limited to 
small primitive clay figures of idols and animals made for 
religiomagical purposes and of little or no artistic value. 

The archaic period. In judging the artistic development 
of Cyprus during its archaic period, which can be said to have 
begun about 700 b.c., it is important to keep historical factors 
in mind, remembering that political domination is not necessarily 
equivalent to cultural domination. It is possible for indigenous 
forces and artistic traditions to remain fully active even in a 
period of complete political passivity. The initial phase of 
the archaic period (Cypro-archaic I, 700-600 b.c.) begins 
coincidentally with the conquest of the island by Sargon II 
of Assyria (709 b.c.). However, after the beginning of ♦Kv 
reign nf Ashurbanipal (669 b.c.) Cyprus regained its liberty, 
and a great period of Cypriote independence (perhaps the 
“thalassocracy,” or sea hegemony, mentioned by Eusebius) was 
ushered in. This golden era came to an end with the conquest 
of the island by Egypt just after 570 b.c. But Egyptian rule 
was brief. The Cypriote kings were quick to wrfwign Egyptian 
rule for that of the Persians, once the dynamic ^policies of the 
new Achaemenid empire had registered their first success, the 
conquest of Lydia (546 b.c.). The act of submission of 545 b.c. 
guaranteed a certain autonomy to the island dynasties, but 
under Darius I (521-486 B.c.) Cyprus became a part of a regular 
satrapy and until the end of the archaic period (ca. 475 B.C.) 
remained firmly in Persian hands. 

As always, pottery constitutes a sure guide to stylistic 
trends. There is not the slightest doubt that in this ana die 
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indigenous mode developed during the preceding period con- 
tinued without interruption. Greece seems still more remote; 
the few imports of Greek pottery that can be designated as 
Cypro-archaic I remain isolated cases having no creative re- 
percussions. It is significant that only four proto-Corinthian 
vases have been discovered on the island, only one of which 
(found at Amathus, on the south coast) is certainly from Greece. 
An Attic crater, unique of its type, was found at the same place. 
This would seem to indicate that Greek commerce with Cyprus 
had declined and that, not surprisingly, Greek traders followed 
the sea route south of the island straight to the Phoenician coast. 
Much more numerous are the Syrian imports, and the influence 
of these can be felt in the form and the decoration of the native 
pottery, whereas western influence seems absent. As in the 
earlier periods Cypro-Geometric II and III, Cyprus remained 
firmly linked to the Syro-Phoenician east. In this sphere the 
native style progressed toward ever greater decorative richness, 
reaching a degree of perfection that places it far above the 
achievements of neighboring countries. 

A rich assortment of vases has been brought to light by 
the tomb excavations at the well-known sites of Amathus, 
Marion, Idalion, and Stylli. In their decoration there recur 
as characteristic elements the concentric rings known from 
the preceding period. Especially during Cypro-archaic I this 
type of design is almost everywhere paramount. Around the 
big vases the circles form chains and horizontal or vertical 
rings; on the smaller ones they are intertwined and intersected 
in every direction. The so-called “black-on-red” vases — a 
bright ware already present in Cypro-Geometric III — are very 
frequently found in the western part of the island; in the eastern 
part of the island the type with two-color decoration, often large 
and monumental, is more common. The design of the latter 
type is leas abstract; as in the preceding period, motifs are 
derived from plants, animals, and, rarely, the human figure. 
Among these can be distinguished some of clearly Near Eastern 
inspiration; the arbor vitae (or tree of life) flanked in heraldic 
fashion by animals, the single lotus blossom and lotus chains, 
the open palmetto, are common. Among the animal motifs 
the most popular is the bird, vigorously stylized and drawn 
with great mastery. An oinochoe with a single bird on the side 
of the body opposite the handle is a local form typical of this 
period (pl. 93). 

Metalwork and goldwork had achieved a high level of 
quality by the beginning of the archaic period. Here, as in 
pottery, the over-all stylistic picture shows an energetic native 
creative force, fed by contact with the east. (In the case of 
products of the bronze industry, especially the embossed round 
shields, parallels can be found in the Greek world as well, and 
the most common fibula of the period Beems to derive from 
the Greek types.) 

Cypro-archaic I style attests, as has been noted, to a more 
lively cultural contact with the east than with the west. Cyprus 
owed its growing wealth to its traditional function aB inter- 
mediary between the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean, 
in a world which even in Greece was known as “Orientalizing,” 
hence interpretation of the evidence of reciprocal contacts 
between Cyprus and Greece is difficult. Relations were prob- 
ably closer than archaeological findings would indicate. It can 
be assumed that the dominant tongue was a local Greek dialect, 
whose affinities with that of Arcadia are traceable to the time 
of Greek colonization. Besides Greek, Phoenician was spoken, 
at Kition and in its environs, while in the more remote regions 
and near Amathus the indigenous Eteo-Cypriote language was 
still inQise. 

The period known as “Cypro-archaic II” (600-475 b.c.) 
opened in an atmosphere of political freedom (which continued 
until the Egyptian conquest of Cyprus, in 570), and ended, as 
has been stated, with the island under Persian dominion. Po- 
litical vicissitudes did not always leave their mark on artistic 
development in the manner that might be expected. In the 
second half of the 7th century b.c., monumental sculpture had 
appeared in Cyprus for the first time. It was in the period 
preceding 600 B.c. that Egypt opened its doors to the Greeks, 
who founded the city of Naucratis in the Nile Delta as a com- 


mercial center. The presence in Naucratis of archaic Cypriote 
pottery indicates that the Cypriots had direct relations with 
Egypt. These relations, amply documented not only in the 
arts but also in ancient literary sources, were naturally intensified 
during the period of Egyptian political domination. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the contacts of Greece with Egypt at the 
end of the 7th century b.c. gave a decisive impetus to the creation 
of archaic Greek monumental sculpture; it does not seem un- 
likely that Egyptian art had a similar influence on the sculpture 
of Cyprus. If this hypothesis is accepted, it must be remembered 
that the effects of the contact with Egypt were entirely dif- 
ferent in the two countries. In Greece the marble kouros, 
though unmistakably bearing from the outset a Greek stamp, 
reveals in its iconography the direct influence of Egyptian 
prototypes. In the first large Cypriote sculptures, the style 
is not Egyptian nor can the iconography be traced directly 
to Egyptian sources. The style and the iconography in which 
Cypriote artists expressed themselves were from the beginning 
fundamentally non-Egyptian. If Cypriote art does owe a debt 
to Egypt, the debt is limited to the concept of monumental 
sculpture as a medium of expression. 

If we look to Assyria, the great power that dominated the 
Cypriote political scene during most of the first half of the 
7th century b.c., to find the source of inspiration of the earliest 
Cypriote sculptors, the results are negative. Assyria herself 
and her monumental art — as in Khorsabad and Nimrud — 
seem not to have had the slightest influence on the plastic art 
of Cyprus. In sculpture, even more than in other branches 
of art, the Cypriote style is typically insular. Doubtless a con- 
tributing factor to this independence of the art of nearby 
countries was the absence in Cyprus of marble or other hard 
stone. The media available to Cypriote sculptors were clay 
and a local calcareous stone. The latter is creamy white and 
very soft when quarried; its surface hardens upon exposure to 
air. The natural limitations inherent in these materials to 
a great extent determined the development of Cypriote sculptural 
style. The modeler used the soft, tractable clay to express what 
seemed to him to be essential in form, and the carver, working 
with a knife more often than with chisel or hammer, created 
a linear style that remained for centuries uniquely Cypriote. 

What has been said applies particularly to the earlier phase 
of archaic sculpture, known as “proto-Cypriote” sculpture 
(ca. 630-540 B.c.). Two sites are of particular importance: 
Agia Irini, on the northwest coast, and Arsos, in the interior 
of the island. At Agia Irini is a great quantity of archaic terra- 
cotta sculpture, well documented and easily identified from its 
relation to pottery, gem carving, and other crafts. The site 
presents us with an unbroken series of works of art of great 
interest, comprising the backbone of Cypriote sculptural chro- 
nology. Arsos, on the other hand, furnishes us with the first 
sculptures in stone of monumental size and scope. 

Among the more than two thousand statues, statuettes, 
figurines, idols, etc., almost all representing males, found at 
Agia Irini, a considerable number are fine works (pl. 95). A few 
are life size, indicating that the technical difficulties inherent 
in modeling and firing large terra-cotta statues had been 
mastered virtually at the outset of the period. The most striking 
characteristic of the proto-Cypriote style is the concentration 
of the sculptor on the rendering of the face and his indifference 
to bodily form. The heads, nearly triangular in shape, are 
dominated by expressive eyes; the eyebrows are rendered plastic- 
ally; the noses are large and aquiline; the lips are full and firmly 
closed. Pointed beards and conical helmets emphasize the 
geometrical structure of the heads. The intensity of expression 
obtained by simple means is often very affecting, and the con- 
trast between head and body only augments the impression. 
In many cases the amorphous body, without formal detail, 
resembles a flattened cylinder. This part of the statue was 
often shaped on a potter’s wheel, in two parts. Frequently 
there is no indication of feet; sometimes these emerge from the 
base of the cylindrical trunk. Arms, made separately and in- 
serted under the shoulder, hang stiffly vertical. This stylization 
is sometimes attenuated, especially in the medium-sized statues* 
without, however, any modification of the absolute frontality 
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of the figure. Sometimes the drapery of the long ceremonial 
dress worn by many of the statues is indicated by symmetrical 
and conventionalized folds. It is obvious that this initial style 
of Cypriote sculpture has not been directly influenced by Ionia, 
Assyria, or Egypt. 

At Arsos the greater number of monumental sculptures are 
of limestone and represent females (pl. 99). Despite the in- 
herent differences in material and subject, these sculptures are 
in many respects similar to the terra cottas of Agia Irini. The 
vigorous modeling of the face, in which the large eyes dominate, 
the frontal symmetry of composition, the flattened, abstract 
form are all present m the sculpture of Arsos. The figures of 
female worshipers are adorned with splendid jewels, which for 
them obviously assumed an importance equal to that of the 
armor of the warriors of Agia Irini. Similar sculpture has also 
been found in Trikomo, Athienu, Idalion, and Lefkoniko, all 
in the interior of the island (pl. 98). 

Small terra-cotta statuary is abundant and varied. The 
amorphous “idol” is common, as are the “naked deity” and the 
richly ornamented “priestess” — all types in the same style. 
Figures of ..ursemen appear in great numbers in the temenos 
of Apollo at Kurion. Quadriga groups, modeled with a certain 
liveliness, are particularly numerous at Agia Irini, where they 
have been found in the same primitive strata of the sanctuary 
as animal figures and hybrid creatures such as the minotaur. 
The sculpture of this genre, especially the “naked deity,” 
demonstrates, more clearly than the monumental sculpture, the 
artistic rapport with Syria and Asia Minor. The link between 
Syria’s Astarte and the Cypriote form of the goddess is clear. 
Also, there are stylistic resemblances between certain minor 
Cypriote sculptures of this period and archaic Etruscan sculpture, 
as has been pointed out by E. Gjerstad (1933). 

During the course of the first part of the 6th century B.c., 
the proto-Cypriote style developed organically in its insular 
setting. The force of expression gradually lost its vigor. The 
figures gained in naturalism but tended to lose their sculptural 
quality. In rare cases, however, the quality remained high, 
and some of the works produced can be considered master- 
pieces. The figure became more plastic and in its entirety 
more balanced and harmonious. There is a hint, especially 
in the limestone sculpture of Arsos, of the archaic Ionian smile. 
Later the inspiration of eastern Greece began to be felt, but 
before this influence could give a new direction to Cypriote 
sculpture, Egypt conquered the island. With the conquest 
was bom a new style in which Egyptian elements were dominant. 
Examples of this style, known as “Cypro-Egyptian,” are rela- 
tively rare; the most important ones are to be found, naturally, 
in the stone sculptures. The style is characterized by a more 
or less successful imitation of Egyptian prototypes and the 
suppression of provincial characteristics. A large limestone 
female head from Arsos (pl. 97) i# the finest example of this 
interlude in the development of Cypriote art. Iconography and 
style are clearly Egyptian. Local character, very much to the 
fore in lesser works, is in this head imperceptible. 

When, in 545 B.c., Cyprus passed from Egyptian to Persian 
dominion, the event, far from “Orientalizing” Cypriote art, 
turned it back decidedly toward the Greco-Ionic modes. Under 
Persian rule Cyprus became an integral part of the culturally 
Greek world made up of the western provinces of the Achaememd 
empire. For the first time since the Greek colonization of the 
izth century b.c. the links with Greece were strongly felt. 
Cypriote sculpture was affected not by the political reality 
but by new philhellenic sentiments. This did not extend to 
the minor arts, which, especially pottery, continued m their 
independent direction. . , 

For about two decades certain proto-Cypriote stylistic tend- 
encies lingered on in the sculpture of the new period, which 
is designated as “Greco-Cypriote” work (pl. 100). In some 
centers of the indigenous style, as in Agia Irini, the new ideals 
were accepted only very reluctantly; the archaic smile and the 
soft forms of Ionic art were incompatible with the rigid seventy 
®nd the volumetric principles of the sculptors working in the 
native tradition, and the new period seems to mark the end ot 
the sculptural tradition of this important school. 


At Arsos, however, and in the other centers in the interior 
mentioned above, there is continuity in the stylistic development. 

A characteristic Cypriote quality permeates the sculpture during 
the greater part of the new period: still evident are the more or 
less marked lack of interest of the artist in bodily form and his 
concentration on the head and the facial expression. At Arsos 
the female statuettes of limestone are strangely elongated and 
geometric. Drapery reveals little of the anatomy; the heads 
are still very plastic and often of exquisite workmanship. 
At Kition a large number of votive statues display the same 
characteristics. The form is exaggeratedly flattened, almost 
as though it had been carved on a wooden board, and often 
the back is only summarily worked. The eyes are obliquely 
set and larger than in the Ionic prototypes, and the dress 
remains for the most part the traditional garb of Cyprus, namely 
a long cloak covering the figure down to the feet. During the 
last decade of the 6th century b.c. the Ionic style of dress 
employing the chiton (tunic) and himation (outer garment) 
made inroads even in Cyprus, and the style of drapery begins 
to take forms parallel to that of the korai of the Athenian 
Acropolis. In the male figure a seminudity appears for the 
first time, as in the so-called “Apollo” from Mersinaki (pl. 99). 

A mantle covers only the shoulders and thighs of the figure, 
and the bodily forms are rendered in the style of the Attic 
kouroi of the last quarter of the 6th century B.c. 

While sculpture in local limestone absorbed to a great 
extent the influence of archaic Greece and adapted itself to 
the new Ionic ideals, terra-cotta sculpture tenaciously retained 
certain indelible Cypriote hallmarks. The large terra cottas 
from the last decade of the 6th century b.c. found at Mersinaki 
show the same stylization of anatomy — the large flattened 
cylinders, the absence of balanced articulation of the limbs 
or drapery — as marks the proto-Cypriote sculpture of Agia 
Irini. The little statuettes of the same region are completely 
cylindrical, having been in fact thrown on the wheel, and some- 
times they have a little “window” at the base affording a glimpse 
of feet. Any stylistic change found are characteristically in 
the heads. These are no longer rendered in definite, hard, 
almoBt geometrical forms but are softer and more curvilinear 
in outline. Often the heads are cast in molds. The archaic 
smile, betraying Ionic Greek influence, is omnipresent. The 
figures, however, retain much of their Cypriote flavor; the 
male figures have full beards and the typical conical helmets, 
while the figures of women are richly adorned with necklaces 
and diadems. Color was of great importance: eyes, lips, beard, 
and whiskers, often only barely modeled, acquired prominence 
from the use of bright hues — blue, red, and brown — traces 
of which remain. 

The subarchaic period. The great events of the first quarter 
of the 5th century b.c., which in Greece gave impetus to the 
rapid transition from the archaic to the early classic style, did 
not produce in Cyprus the same phenomenon of reinvigoration 
and almost explosive creative activity. The miraculous victory 
over the Persians that saved Greece had entirely different con- 
sequences in Cyprus. After the unsuccessful revolt of the 
Ionian Greeks in Asia, the Cypriots were so completely in the 
hands of the Great King that 150 Cypriote ships fought at the 
Persians* side in the battle of Salamis. The Persian war was 
thus a double humiliation to the Greeks of Cyprus, whose 
sympathies must certainly have been with their homeland. 
This, together with the diminution of direct communication 
with Greece in the new political climate, helped to bring about 
that stagnant period in the development of the art of the island 
which is manifested by the tightening of archaic forms already 
superseded in Greece itself. The tendency ia particularly 
evident in the period after the repeated vain attempts ef the 
Athenians to conquer the island, which were finally quelled 
in the peace of Callias in 448 B.c. 

During the decades before and after the battle of Salamis, 
Cypriote art continued in the Greco-Cypriote phase of the 
archaic style. To this period belong some real masterpieces; 
the best example is the statue of a kure found at Vuni (pl. 99) 
in a semen©* together with many other votive statues and 
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statuettes. Among these are several in terra cotta of the type 
described above as coining from Mersinaki. The palace of 
Vuni (fig. 181) was built at the time of the Ionic revolt as 
a philo-Persian fortress, yet the art of Cyprus that it has yielded 
is intimately allied with that of Greece. This apparent paradox 
can be explained by the nostalgic atmosphere of a Hellenic 
Cyprus dominated by the Persians. The more adverse the 
political conditions, the more openly Hellenic the art. It is 
also typical that the Greek prototypes of this art are at least 
a quarter of a century older than the Cypriote works. In its 
most representative examples the archaic Greco-Cypriote style 
is not in fact archaizing; it is purely archaic in a period when 
Greece was abandoning the artistic ideals of the 6th century B.c. 
There is nothing Persian in Cypriote sculpture of this period, 
just as nothing of the Assyrian mode had affected the proto- 
Cypriote. Not everything, however, in the works in the "style 
of Vuni*' is Greek, even in the finest examples. The female 
heads are often crowned with high diadems richly decorated 
in Oriental fashion (pl. xoo), which contrast with the Greek 
elements and the thin archaic smile. Even in the magnificent 
votive statuette (pl. 99) — sometimes mistakenly called “Zeus 
Keraunios" — found at Kition, the Phoenician center on the 
island, in a temenos dedicated to Herakles-Melqarth (or 
Melkarth), the Hellenic spirit and style are in sharp contrast 
to the typically Cypriote dress. The Greek stylistic elements 
are not so evident in the lesser sculptures and in the votive 
figurines of minor importance. The Ionic smile is not enough 
to obscure the fundamentally Cypriote character of such works. 
The flattened, stylized body with its linear drapery and the 
absolute rigidity of modeling are convincing testimony of the 
supremacy of local tradition. 

The early classical period. Of the great efflorescence of 
the Periclean age in Athens no repercussions can be traced in 
Cyprus. In the early part of what is known as the "Cypro- 
classical” period (Cypro-classical I, 475-400 b.c.) the ar- 
tistic climate of the island became increasingly unproductive. 
Throughout the 5th century the sculpture of Cyprus re- 
elaborated the themes, already overworked and impoverished, 
of the Ionic art of the 6th century. As the interval between 
Greek prototype and Cypriote product increased, the similarity 
between them became less apparent. The Cypro-archaic style 
lingered on in subarchaic forms revealing a drying up of the 
creative springs. Cypriote sculpture of the time fell back into 
a monotonous and mechanical repetition of a formula which 
had lost its vitality. The indigenous Cypriote forms, now 
strangely anachronistic, returned, and the general level of 
sculptural quality declined. 

In the otherwise undifferentiated mass, a few exceptions 
to this dismal rule can be found. From Vuni, where toward 
the middle of the 5th century b.c. the philo-Persian dynasty 
was overthrown by Stasioikos, whose sympathies lay with the 
Greeks, comes a small head of Athena (pl. ioi) that, despite 
its archaizing character, has surprising vitality. Two hand- 
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some bronze groups from the same place, showing two lions 
devouring a bull, can be ascribed to the same period (pl. ioz). 
Their composition is heraldic and archaic, but the forms are 
lively and the modeling is convincing. We can trace at Vuni y 
in these three works, a certain revitalizing influence from con- 
temporary Attic art as it is known in the work of Myron. An 
exquisite bronze statuette of a heifer (pl. 102), also from Vuni, 
is perhaps a direct import from Athens. Attic red-figured 
vases appear in limited numbers at the same site. 

Cypriote pottery of the 6th century b.c., as has been said, 
developed within the confines of local tradition. But artistic 
inventiveness waned with the passing of time, and artists fell 
into the repetition of favorite themes. The production of un- 
decorated pottery increased, coming to dominate the general 
scene in the 5th century. During the 7th century, and occasion- 
ally in the first part of the 6th century, some reflections of 
Rhodes and Crete could be traced in the ornamental repertory: 
the use of the rosette, the lotus, the meander, etc., recall 
the style of Rhodes. But from the end of the 6th century and 
throughout the 5th century this influence diminished until 
it consisted of no more than a few vague impressions received 
from Attic pottery. Greek influence in this field is much less 
important from an artistic point of view than in the major arts. 
Attic vases were frequently imported; they are found in the tombs 
of Kurion, Amathus, Idalion, Vuni, Kition, Marion, Salamis, 
Tamaasos, and other places. The vases are mostly undecorated, 
but there are a certain number of black-figured and red- 
figured examples. 

The rich silver coinage of the 5th century is artistically 
interesting. This is the only area in the artistic life of Cyprus 
into which the Greek classic influence penetrated fully and 
dominated. The laureate head of Apollo on the staters from 
Marion in clearly classic (pl. 102), and the Herakles with a bow 
on the coins of Kition may be regarded as an example of the 
great numismatic art of Greece despite the inscriptions — which 
in the first case are in Cypriote characters and in the second in 
the Phoenician alphabet. The Athena on the staters from Lapi- 
thos with Phoenician inscriptions on the reverse is in a fine 
Attic style without provincial traits (pl. 102). Certain mor- 
phological characteristics, such as the preference for incuse 
squares on the reverse side, seem to indicate that the engravers 
were Cypriots. The ornamented silver cups of the archaic period, 
the goldwork from Arsos, and the treasure of Vuni with its 
silver vases and bracelets are clear proof of the metalworking 
skill of Cypriote artists in the 6th and 5th centuries. This 
tradition, applied to the making of coins, could explain the very 
high quality of Cypriote 5th-century coins. The stylistic purity 
of this production remains a problem, however, and it is pos- 
sible that Greek die cutters were imported by the Cypriote kings. 

Archaic and classical architecture is known from tombs 
(fig. 179) and sanctuaries and from the palace of Vuni (fig. 181). 
The native form of sacred architecture was the open temenos, 
known at Agia Irini as early as Cypro-Geometric II and amplified 
and modified during the archaic period (fig. i 74). Roughly trapezi- 
form, with a simple enclosure, a baetylic altar, and an interior 
enclosure around the sacred grove, it shows in its ground plan 
a lack of architectural logic. The votive gifts were placed out 
in the open about the altar. The same type appears in Achna 
and Tamassos. At Kition and Vuni two little shrines were 
added and at Idalion a simple portico. At Vuni (Temple of 
Athena and principal temenos of the palace) and at Idalion 
(temenos of Aphrodite), the shrine is at the foot of the court- 
yard temenos and in almost axial relation to it; as a result it 
dominates the sacred complex in a new way and the ground plan 
represents a nuyor architectural articulation. The cella of the 
Temple of Athena at Vuni is tripartite, as was the most famous 
temple on the island, the Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, 
known to us only by way of ancient literature and represen- 
tations on Roman coins. 

The palace of Vuni, constructed shortly after 500 B.c. 
and destroyed about 380 B.c., is a grandiose complex that is 
unique in Greek and Cypriote art (fig. 181). In its initial phase, 
which can be attributed to the philo-Persian dynast Doxander, 
the plan reveals a conspicuous Persian-Oriental influence. The 
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Vum. palace, ground plan showing successive phases of construction, (x) First period; (2) second period, (3) third period; (4.) fourth period. (5) water 
conduits and cisterns beneath the pavement ( from The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, III). 


entry takes the form of a prothyron (vestibule), through which 
one passes into two large rooms that probably housed the palace 
guard, and thence to the central pillared courtyard. This gives 
upon the reception rooms and living quarters, the largest of 
which, with open front, is on the left as one enters, on the lateral 
axis of the palace. Later divided into two separate rooms, it 
was probably the audience hall; the room at tha end of the 
longitudinal Mia is of normal size. Around the living quarters 
are the service quarters: baths, storerooms, kitchens, etc. The 
general plan resembles that of the Persian governor’s residence 
at Lachish in Israel, while the monumental entrance with its 
prothyron finds its counterparts in Hittite architecture. Two 
capitals, related in their iconography to the Egyptian Hathor 
capital, are in the archaic Greco-Cypriote style and go back 
to the second building phase of the palace, about 450 b.c.; 
they were probably executed under the philhellenic Stasioikos. 
'Hie Persian and Oriental elements of the plan were in this 
Period ingeniously obliterated by appropriate remodeling. It 
was at this time that audience hall was divided, the great 
entrance way was closed and transformed into a kind of megaton, 
or main hall, a new entrance was added to the north side, and 
® second courtyard with additional storerooms and service 
quarters was created. The palace of Vuni is the most monu- 
mental example of architecture of the 5th century B.c. 

uot only in Cyprus but in the whole Hellenic world. 

Thb lath ^ period. The 4th century b.c. began 

'rith the meteoric triumphs of Evagoras, king of Salamis (410?- 
374 b.c.), who, in close alliance with Athens, was able, through 


a combination of able diplomacy and fortunate military en- 
gagements, to unite most of the island under his rule. The 
court at Salamis, made famous by the orations of Isocrates, 
was an intellectual center of considerable importance in this 
period. Evagoras and his successors had a program for the 
Hellenization of the island’s intellectual, cultural, and political 
life. In this sense Evagoras was a founder of true Hellenism 
comparable to the dynast Mausolus in Caria, the Greek princes 
on the Bosporus, and Dionysius I of Syracuse. Greece became 
in all cultural matters the model to be imitated. The Greek 
alphabet was officially adopted. Handicrafts, goldwork, coinage, 
and dress copied contemporary Greek products. Cypriote art 
as an independent phenomenon can be said to have come to an 
end at the close of this period (ca. 400-300 b.c.), termed “Cypro- 
classical II.” 

In the field of sculpture, imitations, sometimes of good 
quality, were produced — as witness the large female *»Md* 
in the style of Leochares found at Arsos (pl. zoi) — but more 
often provincial in character and of little interest. Use old 
kyprios charakter continued to live, almost in caricature, down 
to the end of the century in archaizing and folk 

sculpture. This was a period of great material prosperity and 
of close contacts with Greece, but also, perhaps for that very 
reason, of deteriorating artistic production. 

With the advent of Alexander the Great this falling off 
became accentuated. In 312 B.c. die old governmental system 
of the island, with its zo “kingdoms,” was abolished and Cyprus 
became a province of Ptolemaic Egypt. Cypriote art and culture 
were merged in the Hellenistic koine and remained 
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out antiquity an integral part of the Greco-Roman world. 
The original, creative Cypriote spirit died with the amalgamation 
of the island into the unifying cultures of the great Hellenistic 
and Roman empires, and the development of Cypriote art 
became a provincial chapter in the larger story of the Mediter- 
ranean art of the period. 

Cypriote artists. Akesas and his son Helikon, rug weavers, of 
Salamis in Cyprus, active perhaps in the archaic period. Legend 
attributes to them die first peplos of the Athena Parthenos in Athens 
(Sauer, ThB, s.v. Akesas; E. Pemice, ThB, s.v. Helikon). - Sikon 
of Cyprus, sculptor, lived in the second half of the 6th century or 
between the 6th and the first two decades of the 5th: lower half of 
a signed statuette from Naucratis; votive statue dedicated to Herakles 
(Lippold, RE, Sup. VIII, s.v.; Lippold, GP, p. 67). -Styppax of 
Cyprus, sculptor active in Athens in the second half of the 5th century: 
Splanchnoptes (slave roasting entrails), bronze, on the Acropolis in 
Athens (Lippold, GP, p. 176). - Anaxiles, engraver or perhaps owner 
of a gold ring discovered in a tomb, second half of the 5th century 
(E. Pemice, ThB, s.v.; A. Stazio, EAA, s.v.). 

Bibliog. a. General, L. Palma di Cesnola. A Descriptive Atlas of 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 3 vols.. New York, 1885-1903; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, 
die Bibel und Homer, Berlin, 1893; J. L. Myres. ed.. Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, New York, 1914; The Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition, 4 vols., Stockholm. 1934-56; G. F. Hill, A History of 
Cyprus, 1, Cambridge, Eng.. 1940; P. Dikaios, A Guide to the Cyprus 
Museum, Nicosia. 1947. ad ed.. 1953- b. Protohistory. E. Gjerstad, Studies 
on Prehistoric Cyprus, Uppsala, 1926; P. Dikaios, Excavations at Erimi, 
1933-1935. Report of the Department of Antiquities, I, Cyprus, 1936; 
E. Sj&qvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, Stockholm. 1940; 
E. and J. Stewart, Vounous 1937-1938, Field Report on the Excavations, 
Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, XIV, 1950; F. H. Stubbing*, Mycenaean 
Pottery from the Levant, Cambridge, Eng., 1951: C. F. A. Schaeffer, Enkomi- 
Alasia. Paris. 195a; P. Dikaios, Khirokitia, Oxford, 1953; P. Astrfim, The 
Middle Cypriote Bronze Age. Lund. 1957- c. Sculpture. F. N. Pryce, Cata- 
logue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities of 
the British Museum, I, 1-2, London, 1928-31; E. Gjerstad, Cyprisk och 
etruakisk skulptur, Konsthistorisk Tidakrift, II, 1933. pp. 51-64; A. West- 
holm. The Temples of Soli, Studies in Cypriote Art during the Hellenistic 
and Roman Periods, Stockholm, 1936; M. Borda, Kyprios Charaktlr, Rend- 
PontAcc, XXII, 1946-47. pp. 1-68; E. Gjerstad, The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, IV. 2. Stockholm, 1948, pp. 92-129. 207-11. 318-72; J. H. and 
S. H. Young. Terracotta Figurines from Kourion in Cyprus, Philadelphia, 
1955 . d. Ceramics. H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum, I, 2, London. 1912. 

Erik SjAqvist 

Illustrations: plb. 91-102; 3 figs, in text. 


CYPRUS. Situated in the northeast comer of the eastern 
Mediterranean, Cyprus (Kurcpoc), with an area of 3,584 square 
miles, is its third largest islfuid. Cyprus has a population of 
over half a million. 

From prehistoric times to the present, geographical position 
has played a decisive role in the cultural, ethnic, and political 
development of the island. Asia Minor, the nearest of the 
neighboring lands, lies to the north, Syria and Lebanon to the 
east, Egypt to the south, and the Greek islands to the west. 
The cultures of the ancient Near East, "the classical world, 
and the Byzantine Empire, of the Islamic world and the European 
west, have left many evidences of their influence. On the other 
hand, Cyprus has always been marked by a certain insular and 
traditional individuality. Diverse peoples made their con- 
tribution against a background in which the older strains were 
superimposed, one upon another, and mingled. At about the 
end of the Bronze Age (mid-nth cent. B.c.) the Greek element 
began tgpredominate. For many centuries Cyprus was subject 
to forei$i rule; the island gained its independence in i960. 

Apart from the monuments that stand above ground or have 
been excavated, Cyprus comprises many archaeological sites 
which, although known, have not been explored, and further 
exploration may revolutionize our knowledge of the architec- 
tural and other remains on the island. This applies not only 
to the settlements of the Neolithic period and die Bronze Age 
but also to the city-states that flourished in the Iron Age. The 
few architectural remains laid bare — at Salamis, Kition, Ama- 
thus, Palaipaphos, Kurion, and other towns, which have hardly 


been touched — give only a glimpse of the magnitude of the 
Iron Age culture. 

Summary. Periods (col. 184): Antiquity; Middle Ages and modem 
period . Principal towns and sites (col. 186). 

Periods. Antiquity. Even if the archaeological record were 
complete, no definitive dating of the subdivisions of protohistory in 
Cyprus could yet be offered. The scheme followed here, though 
widely accepted, is used with full awareness of the continual additions 
that are being made to the body of scientific evidence and of the 
differences of opinion among authorities on the interpretation of 
the evidence. 

During the Neolithic period (from about the beginning through 
the middle of the 4th millennium b.c.) there were settlements, at 
Khirokitia, at Tenta, and at Petra tu Limniti, characterized by the 
tholos, which served as both dwelling and tomb. Buildings of this 
type had a stone foundation, on which the superstructure of mud 
bricks, or merely mud, rested. During the later stages of settlement 
large houses with strong walls were erected; these were sometimes 
divided into three parts, a main room and two subsidiary ones 
(workshop and kitchen) and had a courtyard in front. Graves, 
dug in the floor of the dwellings, were prevailingly pit-shaped. 
By the second half of the 4th millennium the tombs were no longer 
in the dwellings and there were square and rectangular as well as 
circular houses, sometimes joined in groups of two or three. At 
Kalavasos is found a round dwelling of a different type, the lower 
part Bunk in Boft rock and the upper part, either thatched or built 
of wattle and daub, sometimes supported by posts. From the late 
Neolithic, or Afineolithic, period arc settlements at Erimi, Lapithos, 
Kythrea, and Ambeliku; the houses are circular and have founda- 
tions of stone and superstructures of brushwood or reed bound 
up with mud and held up by posts. Graves are mostly pit-shaped; 
they are situated near the dwelling or under the floor of an outlying 
part of it. 

The Bronze Age is here divided into early (2400-2000 B.c.), 
middle (2000-1600), and late (1600-1050) periods; the subdivisions 
of the Bronze Age are also termed “Early Cypriote,” “Middle Cyp- 
riote,” and “Late Cypriote” (see Cypriote art, ancient). The 
earliest Bronze Age tombs are of the chamber type, dug out of the 
rock, with dromos; this remains the prevailing type in all the suc- 
cessive periods until Early Christian times. Such tombs have been 
found, for example, at Agia Paraskevi, at Philia, at Vasilia, and (with 
decorated facades) at Vunus and Lapatsa-Karmi. Sometimes, as at 
Paleoskutella, the chamber tombs are surrounded by earthen mounds. 
At Alambra there has come to light an L-shaped house of two rooms 
with two courtyards. The walls were built of rubble, with mud 
bricks presumably used in the upper part; the roof was probably 
flat. At Ambeliku a complex consisting of several rooms has been 
found. Excavation of a house near Kalopsida belonging to the Middle 
Cypriote period revealed that it had x 1 rooms surrounding an inner 
courtyard and an additional, external courtyard; the construction 
is like that of the house at Alambra. 

There are interesting examples of military architecture of the 
Late Cypriote period in the fortifications at Nitovikla, Nikolides, 
and Enkomi; these were complicated structures, consisting essentially 
of reinforced walls, courtyards, and towers, and were often of two 
stories. They were abandoned about 1400 B.c., in a time when 
growing Egyptian power secured the peace in the eastern Medi- 
terranean and made them unnecessary. Civil architecture of this 
time is known chiefly through the excavations at Enkomi, where 
houses built round three sides of a courtyard and with chamber 
tombs dug out of rock in the courtyard have been found. In the 
rebuilding of Enkomi, after its destruction toward the middle of the 
13th century b.c., the houses were constructed of ashlar masonry 
on a tripartite plan, with a large central hall and smaller side wings. 
From this period there are numerous examples .of religious archi- 
tecture, among them the sanctuaries of Agios Iakovos, Mirtu, Enkomi, 
Idalion, Agia Irini. 

Our knowledge of military and civil architecture in the Cypro- 
Geometric period (1050-700 B.c.) is slight. Tombs are for the most 
part trapezoid, rectangular, or irregular, with long and narrow 
dromoi. At the beginning of the Cypro-archaic period (700-475 B.c.) 
there were a number of city-states on the iskuid; these belonged 
at first to the kings of Phoenicia and later to those of Assyria. At the 
beginning of the 6th century, they were subject to Egypt, then in 
525 b.c. they yielded to the Persians, from whom they wens not 
able to free themselves, in spite of the attempt of Evagoras during 
the Ionic revolt, until the time of Alexander the Great. Culturally 
speaking, the island was Greek both in archaic and in classical times. 
Civil architecture is best illustrated by the palace of Vuni (see Cyp- 
riote art, ancient, no. i8x). 

Of religious architecture we have wider knowledge. There were 
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Cyprus, principal centers nt archaeological and artistic interest. 


various types of sanctuaries: the temenoB with open court and pe- 
ribolos, with the altar in the center; the shrine separated from or 
forming part of the temenos; the temenos with one or two adjoining 
courts with a niche or sacred cella at the back of the inner court; 
ond, finally, the temple of Greek type. In tomb architecture, as 
has been said, there were no innovations. Tombs are of the chamber 
type; they are preceded by a dromos carved in the rock or, especially 
after Assyrian domination came to an end (669 B.C.), they were 
faced with blocks of stone. Following the struggles which broke 
out upon the death of Alexander the Great, Cyprus fell to the Ptol- 
emies; it remained a part of their dominions until 58 B.c., when it 
became a Roman colony. At the time of the reforms of Diocletian, 
Cyprus became part of the Diocese of the East and on the division 
°f the Empire passed to Byzantium. The architecture of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman period is illustrated by houses and villas with 
mosaic works and by the temples of Soloi, Paphos (Kuklia), Salamis 
(Enkomi), and Kurion (Episkopi), as well as by restoration work 
done on archaic sanctuaries. There are also on the island theaters, 
agoras, aqueducts, and a gymnasium. For the art of Cyprus from 
the Neolithic period to Hellenistic times see Cypriote art, ancient. 

Porphyrios Dikaios 

Middle Ages and modem period. In the Byzantine period there 
was a good deal of church building but this was cut short by the 
Arab conquest and subsequent rule (a.d. 649-965), which led to 

impoverishment of the whole island. A revival occurred during 
the period when the i«1nnd was again part of the Byzantine Empire 
(965-1191); once more, castles, churches, and monasteries were 
hy*lt. The Lusignans (1191—1489) established a strong connection 
J*ith western Europe, and during this period Cyprus became a 
between East and West. This was the period, too, when a 
characteristic Gothic architecture, the best to be found in the Le- 
vant, made its appearance. The Greek Church, however, followed 
the Cypro-Byzantine tradition up to the time of the Turkish conquest. 

Venetian domination (1489-1571) brought with it much activity 


in the way of modernization of fortifications. During the Turkish 
dominion (1 571-1 878) churches and monasteries continued to be 
built, but Latin churches were turned into mosques. 

Arthur H. S. Mboaw 

A period of decadence was ended with the British occupation 
in 1878. Roads and ports (Famagusta, Lamaca, Limassol, Pato, 
Kyrenia) were improved, and hospitals were built (in Lamaca, 1900, 
in Nicosia and Pato, 1909, etc.). There is almost no development 
in town planning, but some modem schools have sprung up, such 
as the one in Ktima (1956) and the one (by A. MacDonald) in Li- 
massol. The new churches of Varosha and Lamaca are very modest 
structures. 

• • 


Bibliog. E. Oberhummer. RE, s.v. Kypros; L. Pams di Cesnola. 
Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples, London, 1877, C. finlart, 
L’art gothique et la renaissance en Chypre, a vols., Paris, 1899: G. Jeffery, 
A Description of the Historic Monuments of Cyprus, Nicosia, 1918; E. 
Gjerstad. Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. Uppsala. 1946: G. A. Sotiriou. 
Tft itaXaioxpi0Tttvix& xal Pu^avtivdc uw]|icla Kfapou (Early 
Christian and Byzantine Monuments in Cyprus), IIpaXTlxk 'Axa- 
Scfiiatc ’AOnvcov (Acts of the Acad, of Athens), VI, 1931* pp. 477-90; Re- 
port of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1934: The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, E. Gjerstad et al., 4 vols., Stockholm, Lund, 1934 ff.; G. A. 
Sotiriou, Ti Bvgavttvol (ivtjpsta t^c Kttapov (Byzantine Monuments in 
Cyprus), I, Athens, 193s: S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus, London, 1937: D. 
Talbot Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, London, 1937; E. Sidqvist, Problems 
of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, Stockholm, 1940; G. F. Hill, A History 
of Cyprus, 4 vols., Cambridge. Eng., 1940-53; P. Dikaioe, A Guide to 
the Cyprus Museum. Nicosia. X947. 1953*. P. Aatrttm, The Middle Cypriote 
Bronze Age. Lund. 1957. 

Porphyrios Dzxaus and Arthur H. 8. Macaw 


Principal towns and sms. Agia Irini ("Ayift Elpfpn}). The 
earliest buildings of rim aanctuary (see cypriot* art, amount, mo. 174) 
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are of the Late Cypriote period; they are arranged around three 
aidea of an open court. In the Cypro- Geometric period the sanctuary 
was rebuilt as an oval temenos. Toward 775 b.c. there were further 
changes, and again in 650, when the sanctuary was enlarged, taking 
on an almost triangular form; it was destroyed ca. 5x0-500 b.c. 
About two thousand votive statuettes were found on the site. In 
the vicinity there are tombs of the Cypro-Geometric period and a 
Hellenistic dwelling. 

Bibliog. E. Sjftqvist, Die Kultgeschichte eines kypriichen Temenos, 
Archiv fiir Religions wissenschsft, XXX. 193a, pp. 308-59; The Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjersudt et si., Stockholm, II, 1935, pp. 642- 
824. IV. a. 1948, pp. 1. a ff. 

Agios Chrysostomos (Mov 9 j tou ' Aytov Xpuooordjiou). The By- 
zantine domed chapel and frescoes of the monastery are noteworthy. 
In the principal church, which is modem, Byzantine marble archi- 
traves and wooden doors have been used. 

Bxblxoo. G. Jeffery, Byzantine Churches of Cyprus, Proc. of the Soc. 
of Antiquaries, XXVIII, 2915-16. p. 2x5. 

Agios Iakovos ( T Ayiog T&xcopoc). In the vicinity is to be found 
a Late Cypriote temenos, almost circular in form, with two altars 
and a rectangular shrine of the Cypro-Geometric period; the last 
was divided into two parts in the Ctypro-archaic period. About half 
a mile to the east, at Melia (MlXiot), there is a necropolis with Middle 
and Late Cypriote chamber tombs. 

Bibliog. a. for Agios Iakovos . The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. 
E. Gjerstad et al., Stockholm, II. X93S. PP. 356-70, IV, 2, 2948, pp. 2-3; 
E. SjOqvist. Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, Stockholm. 2940. 
pp. 2-4. b. for Melia. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad 
et al., I. Stockholm. 2934. PP- 302-55. 

Agios Neophytos (Movf; tou 'AyCou Nco<J>6tou). In the country 
hermitage here there is a tomb of ca. xi6o containing frescoes of 
the period and later. The 15th-century church is a vaulted basilica, 
with dome; there are remains of contemporaneous frescoes. 

Bibliog. A. C. Indian os and G. H. Thomson, Wall-Paintings at St. Neo- 
phytos Monastery in Cyprus, KuxpiaxaL EnouSai (Cypriote Studies). Ill, 
2940 . pp. 255 - 224 . 

Amathus (’AfxaOou;, Axnathus Cypri). The ancient city, which 
was perhaps of Phoenician origin, remained faithful to Darius during 
the revolt of the Cypriotes agaixist the Persians and later put up 
a long resistance against Evagoras; in the Ptolemaic period it followed 
the fortunes of the rest of the island. On the slopes of the acropolis 
there have been found a necropolis of the Cypro-Geometric period 
having tombs of the chamber type with dromos, a necropolis of 
archaic and classic times, and Hellenistic and Roman tombs; no 
trace has yet been found of the temple of Aphrodite for which Ama- 
thus was famous in classical times. 

Bibliog. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed E. Gjerstad et al., II, 
Stockholm. 2935. p. 2 ff.: G. Bendinelli, EAA, s. v. Amatunte. 

Antiphonitis (’Avti^covtjt/)?). The large-domed monastic church 
ia of the xath century, it contains frescoes of the period, as well as 
some of later date. 

Aphentrika (*A<p£vTpixoc, anc. Oftpocvtoc, Urania?). There are 
chamber tombs ranging in date from the 5th to the 2d century b.c. 
The vaulted church dedicated to the Panagia (ca. 1550) was erected 
in the nave of an Early Christian basilica; it was rebuilt during the 
Arab wars with piers and barrel vaults (now fallen). Also in ruins 
is the basilica of Asomatos, similarly rebuilt; the vaulting over the 
south aisle remains. The ruins of the Chapel of Agios Georgios, 
with twin apses opening from a domed bay, indicate that the chapel 
probably dates from the period of the Arab wars. 

Bibliog. D. G. Hogarth, Devis Cypria, London, 1889. p. 85: G. F. Hill, 
A History of Cyprus, I. Cambridge, Eng.. 2940, p. 266: The Swedish Cy- 
prus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad et al.. IV, 3, Lund, 2956, p. 30: A. H. S. 
Megaw, Three Vaulted Basilicas in Cyprus, JHS, LXVI, 2948, pp. 48-56; 
E. Dry and J. du Plat Taylor. Taambrea and Aphendrika, Two Classical 
and Hellenistic Cemeteries, Report of the Department of Antiquities, 
Cyprus 1937 - 39 . 2952, pp. 57-99. 

Apostolos Vamavas (Movi) tou * Awo<jt6Xou Bapvdjta). The church 
ia a large Byzantine structure with two domes, each on four piers. 
Following the discovery of relics of the apostle Barnabas nearby, 
a basilica was erected, ca. 485, as a martyrium; the capitals of its 
west part (the east end has since fallen) were incorporated into the 
church, which was built ca. 900. 

Bibliog. G. A Sotiriou, 'O Node xal Tfltyot vo«5 *Aicoot6Xoo 
Bapvdfla (Temple and Tomb of the Apostle Barnabas), Kunpuzxol Ezo- 
uftaf (Cypriote Studies), I, zo37. pp. 175-87. 


Asinou ('Ao(vou). The Byzantine church has vaults covered with 
wood and painted; the east and west parts are the earliest (xxo6). 
The narthex with the Last Judgment was repainted in 1333; the 
central section of the church was repainted ca. 1500. 

Bibliog. V. Seymer and W. H. Buckler, The Church of Asinou, Cy- 
prus and Its Frescoes, Archaeologia, LXXXIII, 1934. PP. 327-50. 

Bellapais (Mow?) tov 3 IlcXXaicale, Belapais Manastiri). The abbey 
was founded by the Lusignans for Augustinian (later Norbertine) 
canons. The church, pure early Gothic in style, has transepts, narrow 
aisles, a rectangular sanctuary, and terrace roofs over ribbed vaulting, 
probably completed by Hugh III (2267-84). The cloister and large 
vaulted refectory with crypt below were added by Hugh IV (1324-58); 
there are substantial remains of a contemporaneous vaulted chapter 
house and imposing dormitory. 

Bibliog. F. Sesselberg, Das Prsemonstrstenser-Kloster Belapais. suf 
der Insul Cypem vom Kirchen- und Kunstgeschichtlichen Standpunkte. 
Heidelberg, Berlin. 2902: A H. S. Megaw, A Brief History and Description 
of Bellapais Abbey, Nicosia, 2955. 

Dali (AdXi, anc. ’I&dXiov, Idalium). Idalion is mentioned in 
Assyrian tablets of the 7th centuxy B.c. as one of the ten cities of Cyprus 
governed by kings. In the 5th century b.c. it fell under the rule of 
the Phoenician kingdom of Kition and in the 4th under that of the 
Ptolemies. On the acropolis is a settlement of the Late Cypriote 
period; excavations have shown that at first it was composed of mod- 
est houses placed haphazardly within the walls, but later it under- 
went a typical urban development, in the course of which houses 
were separated by lanes and squares, and walls were provided with 
towers, bastions, etc. At the summit of the acropolis is a sanctuary 
consisting of a house with two trapezoid rooms; a third room and 
a small atrium are later additions. Also on the acropolis is a sanctuary 
of Athena, which goes back to the Cypro-Geometric period; it is 
dated 890 b.c. It underwent modifications in the Cypro-archaic 
period; die fortified wall served as peribolos of the temenos, which 
enclosed an altar and a chapel. The so-called “temenos of Aphrodite" 
had an open court with doorways along the south and west sides 
and a shrine. The sanctuary of Apollo had two courtyards, one of 
which enclosed the shrine. 

Bibliog. G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, I. Cambridge, Eng.. 1940, 
pp. 99. 1 1 3 . 225. passim: The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad 
et si., Stockholm, II, 1935, PP* 460-641, IV, 2, 1948, pp. 5-8. 

Enkomi, Engomi (’'Eyxaifii, anc. Alasia, Alalia?). Situated near 
the classic Salamis, the city of Enkomi goes back to the 2d millen- 
nium B.c. The oldest city dates from the period 1900-1600 B.c.; 
on it was built the Mycenaean city, which flourished 1600-1200 and 
disappeared ca. 1050. From the Late Cypriote period date some 
clusters of houses built on three sides of a courtyard; chamber tombs 
were cut in the rock of the courtyards. Also Late Cypriote is a build- 
ing of a military nature, abandoned ca. 1400 B.c., on the site of which 
a fortress was constructed. Destroyed in the 13th centuxy B.c., 
Enkomi was rebuilt and surrounded with a bastioned wall. The 
houses are of ashlar masonry and tripartite in type. In a sacred build- 
ing, also tripartite, a bronze statue of a homed god was found. 

Bibliog. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad et si., 
I, Stockholm, 2934, p. 467 ff.; P* Dikaios, The Oldest Known R epresen- 
tstion of Apollo, ILN, Aug. 27. 1949 , pp. 316-27; New Light on Ancient 
Cyprus. ILN, Sept. 5, 2953; C. F. A. Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alssia, Paris, 
2952: P. Dikaios, Recent Excavations at Enkomi by the Department of 
Antiquities of Cyprus, AJA, CVII, 2953. p. 206 ff.; C. Picard, El Kinyras, 
ou quelque guerrier chypriote?, RA XLV, 2955* PP. 48-149: FA VIII. 
2956, no. 2737. IX, 2956, no. 2229. X, 2957* no. 2009; P. Dikaios, Enkomi II 
(in preparation). 

Epiakopi (*E7cicrxo7ri), anc. Koiipiov, Kurion, Curium). On the 
plain to the southwest of the latest city, the oldest remains of which 
go back no farther than the end of the 8th century b.c., there has 
been found an uninterrupted sequence of tombs starting in the Bronze 
Age and extending into the Roman period; these attest to a continuing 
life on the site. The name Kouri appears in the late Bronze Age 
settlement, on the hillside of Pambula near Kurion; the exact situation 
of the settlement at the beginxiing of the Iron Age is not known. 
Kurion was one of the oldest kingdoms of Cyprus; it is mentioned 
in Assyrian tablets at die end of the 8th century B.C. During the 
Persian period Kurion was one of the ten cities of the island governed 
by kings. In 332 b.c. it supported Alexander in the expedition against 
Tyre. The Pambula settlement has a fortified wall, of which the lower 
part is built of rubble axid the upper of mud brides; there are traces 
of streets and of four- and five-room houses of irregular shape. Some 
of the houses date from Cypro-Geometric I. 

Outside the latest dty is a sanctuary of Apollo Hylates, which 
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bn yielded a large number of terra-cotta figurines of dates nnsina 
from 7 S° * f- » aanctuary has had a long life, having 

been several times rebuilt; the existing remains are part of a recon- 
struction earned out after the earthquake of 76-77 and go back to 
ca. a.d. too. It was again destroyed by an earthquake in the xth 
century of our era (at this time it also included a gymnasium). Near 
the sanctuary are 1 baths of the ad century of our era, and between 
the sanctuary and the city is the stadium, which was also built in 
the ad century and remained in use until ca. a.d. 400. On the acrop- 
olis are other baths and a building (perhaps a mint) of the jth cen- 
tury b.c. A public building of the 4th century of our era has mosaic 
pavements with representations of Achilles in Skyros and of the Rape 
of Ganymede. There were at one time remains of an aqueduct of 
the Roman period. In the Early Christian period a bishopric wss 
established in Episkopi. 


the faf&de, designed by Sanmicheli, and the shell of the armory are 
additions, dated 1552-54, to the original structure. From the Turkish 
period date the restoration of die land gate and the bridge, the con- 
version of the ravelin into a bastion, and the rebuilding of the land- 
gate tower, arsenal tower, and other parts of the fortifications damaged 
in 1571. 

Bibliog. C. Enlart, L’art gothique et la renaissance en Chypre, Paris. 
1809. I. PP. 392-93. II. pp. 633-37*. J. L. Myres, Excavations in Cyprus. 
1913. BSA, XLI, 1040-45, p. 68 ff.; L. A Msggioretti, Architetti e archi- 
tetture militari, I, Rome, 1933. pp. 433-68; R. Gunnis, Famagusta, A Short 
Guide, Nicosia, 1934; E. LangenakjMd, Michele Sanmicheli. Uppaala. 1938. 
pp. 169-70; R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London, 1936. pp. 90, 177-78, 
215-17; G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, III, Cambridge. Eng., 1948, 
p. 1127, no. 1; FA, II, 1949. no. 1312. 


Bibliog. a. for Pambula. J. F. Daniel, Excavations at Kourion, AJA, 
XLH, 1938. p. 261 ff.; E. Sjftqvirt, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 
Arc, Stockholm. 1940. p. 132 ff.: FA, III, 1950. no. 1338, X, 1957. no. 1856. 
h - J * F * Dttmc J- Two Late Cypriote III Tombs from Kourion, 

AJA, XLI, 1937. PP. 35-85; G. H. McFaddcn, A Tomb of the Necropolis 
of Ayios Ermoyemos at Kourion, AJA, L. 1946, pp. 449-89; G. H Mc- 
Kadden. Kourion, the Apollo Baths. Univ. [Pa.] Mus. B., XIV, June. 1950, 
pp. 14-26; D. C. Falea, Kourion, the Amusement Area, Univ. [Pa j Mus’ 
B.. XI v. Jun. * 930. pp. 27-37*. FA. Ill, ipso. no. 2336; G. H. McFadden. 
A Late Cypriote III Tomb from Kourion-Kaloriztki no. 40, AJA. LVIII, 
iq54. pp. 131-42; J. H. Young and S. H. Young, Terracotta Figurines from 
Kourion in Cyprus, Philadelphia, 1953*. A Brief History and Description 
of Curium. Nicosia, 1936; FA. VIII. 1956, no. 2701; The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, ed. E. Gjeratad et al., IV, 2, Stockholm, 1948. pp. 12. 23, 29 ff.. 
185. passim. IV, 3. Lund. 1956, pp. 9, 11, 21. 24, passim. 


Erimi CEpV)[X7j). The prehistoric settlement here represents the 
neolithic and a£neolithic phases of the culture of Cyprus. The earlier 
houses are circular and semisubterranean; those of the later period 
are of the tholos type. 

Bibliog. P. Dikaioa, Excavations at Erimi, 133-35. Final Report, 
Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1936, ist part, Nicosia, 
1938. 


Famagusta ('Afi(i6x«OTO?, Magusa, anc. *Apoiv67), 'Ah^xcixjtoc, 
Arsinoe). Ptolemy II (Philadelphus), who founded the ancient city, 
named it Arsinod after his wife. In the environs, at Sinda, a Bite 
of the Late Cypriote period has been partially excavated, and chamber 
tombs of a still earlier period have been found. During the Crusades 
Famagusta became a place of great importance; after the fall of Acre 
(1291) the Lusignans, kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem, chose it as 
their capital. It became Genoese in 1373, Venetian in 1489; bv the 
Turkish period Famagusta had lost its importance entirely. The 
citadel, dating from the Lusignan period, has a 13th-century court- 
yard, a keep with outer wall, and later additions, including the re- 
mains of a large 14th-century hall above an undercroft with ribbed 
vaulting. The fortifications include a town wall (ca. 1300), a curtain 
with slits at ground level, towers (now mostly obscured by Venetian 
additions), and a rock-cut moat. 

Lala Mustafa Mosque (formerly the Cathedral of St. Nicholas) 
is a large early- X4th-centuiy building in French Gothic style; the 
ornate west front (towers unfinished), terrace roofs over aisles ending 
m lateral apses, and lofty clerestory (partially rebuilt after an earth- 
quake in 1735) are noteworthy. Other examples of church archi- 
tecture include: St. George of the Latins, shell of a small church in 
Pure late- 13th-century style; Sinan Pasha Mosque (formerly Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul), a well-preserved three-aisled building, 14th- 
century Gothic in style, incorporating a fine 13th-century doorway 
(north); St. George of the Greeks, shell of a large three-aisled Or- 
thodox cathedral, 14th-century Gothic in style, formerly domed and 
retaining in the apaes some paintings showing Western influence; 
remains of earlier chapels of Agios Georgios Exorinos, a small 14th- 
century Nestorian church, three-aisled, retaining traces of paintings 
*ith Syriac inscriptions; St. Anne, a small 14th-century Gothic 
Jjnurch in which are preserved paintings with Latin inscriptions. 
There also survive die shel ls of substantial 14th-century Gothic 
churches of the Franciscan and Carmelite orders, the latter with traces 
of Printings, as well as five other small churches that are intact and 
several others (two of them domed) in ruins. 

.From the Venetian period date the early artillery towers and en- 
casing wall of the citadel, the work of Nicolo Foacarini, 1492. Dated 
x 496 and later are the tea gate, the interior of which is domed, the 
remodeling of the Lusignan town wall and towers with artillery 
emplacements, and the widening of the moat — the work of Nicolo 
Friuli. The original land gate (it waa restored by the T\uks) dates 
from 1544. the protecting ravelin is undated. The Martinengo bas- 
uon was designed by Gian Girolamo Sanmicheli and is dated 1558- 
heart-shaped, it has deeply recessed emplacements linked by a 
curv *ng vaulted passage. In the center of the city rises the palace; 


Galata (TaXocTa). The wood-roofed Church of Panagia Podithou 
was erected in 1502; the wall printings are of the period and dhow 
Italian influence. In the adjoining Chapel of the Archangel (formerly 



Famagusta, plan of the city showing 15th- and i6th-cent. walls. Monuments: 
(a) Sea gate; (6) citadel; ( c ) Franciscan church; (d) Sinan Paaha Moaque (for- 
merly Church of SS. Peter and Paul); (e) Church of St. George of the Greeks; 
(/) Lala Mustafa Moaque (formerly Cathedral of St. Nicholas); (g) land 
gate; (A) Nestorian church; (t) Church of St. Anne; (/) Carmelite church; 
(A) Martinengo bastion; (1) Church of St. George of the Latins; (m) ruined 
churches. 


Theotokos) is a well-preserved Cypro-Byzantine cycle by Symeon 
Auxentis, dated 151 x. The Church of Agios Sozomenos contains 
another cycle, dated 15x3, by the tame painter. 

Bibliog. W. H. Buckler. Frescoes at Galata. Cyprus. JHS. LIII, 
1933. pp. 105-10; A. and J. Stylisnou. 'Hpavf) IIo$u6ou (The Monastery of 
Podithou). Kunptaxod Znoufal (Cypriote Studies), XVIII, 19SS. pp. 49-78. 

Ieroskipos (Tepoaxtotou). The Byzantine Church of Agia Para- 
skevi is noteworthy. The nave has three domes, and there are two 
domes at the center points of the vaulted side aisles. Western in- 
fluence is evident in what remains of the paintings, which date from 
the 15th century. 

Kakopetria (KaxoxtcTpcCa). The Byzantine Church of Agios 
Nikolaos (ca. 1000) has a dome resting on four pien. Some of the 
printings in the so-called “monastic’* style are of die period; others 
are later in date. 

Bibliog. A. and J. Stylisnou, 'O vetdc toO *AyIoo NixoXdou Tfic 
2 t 4 vt)£ (The Church of St. Nicholee of Steni), Kurcpiaxoi Znovdai 
(Cypriote Studies), X, 1948, pp. 9S-xo6. 

Kriavasos (KaXa^aodg). The prehistoric remains here show three 
succeeding phases: (x) a settlement of the early Neolithic axfd the 
beginning of the late Neolithic period, with stone houses of the tholoe 
type and paved streets; (2) a settlement of the late Neolithic period 
with semisubterranean circular houses, the upper parts built of per- 
ishable materials; (3) a settlement of the beginning of the Bronze 
Age, with houses similar to but more developed «hn those of the 
second phase. In the region of Kslavasos there are Bronze Age 
tombs, some Early Cypriote and others Late Cypriote. 
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Bbuog. FA. II. X 949 . no. 1229. IV, 1951. no. 1743 . V, 1952. n. 1692. 

Kalopanagiotis (KaXoiravaY«»>T7]s, Kalopanayotis). The 11th- 
century chapel attached to the shrine of Agios Ioannis Lampadistis 
contains both paintings of the period (unfortunately spoiled by over- 
painting) and later ones; a unique painted wood iconostasis dates 
from ca. 1400. The vaulted Latin chapel to the north has Byzantine 
doors and contains paintings in Italianate style of ca. 1500. On the 
frame of the icon of the patron saint are scenes from his life, which 
date from ca. 1400. 

Bibliog. A. and J. Stylianou. Byzantine Cyprus as Reflected in Art, 
Nicosia, 1948. PP* X3-X7. 

Karavas (Kocpapdt;, Acheiropiitos, Kavava). In the Byzantine 
church of the Acheiropiitos monastery is incorporated the apse of the 
metropolitan basilica of Christian Lapithos. Some parts of the original 
marble chancel have been reused in an iconostasis. The portico, which 
displays some Gothic elements, was added toward 1550. In the 
domed Church of Agios Evlalios, built ca. 1590 but still revealing 
Gothic tendencies, Early Christian columns have been reused. 

Khirokitia (Xoipoxoiria). Representing mostly the early Neo- 
lithic period, this settlement has a main street flanked by houses of 
the tholos type with three rooms and a*courtyard in front; the charac- 
teristic pit graves of the period were dug in the floor of the dwellings. 

Bibliog. FA, I, 1948, no. 813. III. 1950, no. 1419; P. Dikaios, Khiro- 
kitia. Oxford. 1953. 

Kiti (KIti). The Byzantine Church of Panagia Angeloktistos, 
with dome on four piers, incorporates an apse from an Early Chris- 
tian basilica. Inside is a mosaic of the 7th century depicting the 
Virgin and Child flanked by Michael and Gabriel; the mosaic is 
enclosed by a decorative border. A Latin chapel adjoining, to the 
south, has Gothic vaulting. At Cape Kiti, nearby, there is a machic- 
olated watchtower of the Venetian period. 

Bibliog. J. J. Smirnov, Kristianskiye Mozaiki Kipra (Christian Mo- 
saics of Cyprus, Vizantiskii Vremennik (Byz. Ann.), IV. 1897. PP* x -931 
T. Schmit, Ilavayia ‘AvyeXdxTiOTO^ (Panagia Angeloktistos), Izvestija 
Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo Instituta Konstantinopolya (B. Rub. At- 
chaeol. Inst, of Constantinople). XV, 1911. PP. 206-39; G. Galassi, I mu* 
aaici della Panagia Angeloktistos, Felix Ravenna, LXVI, 1954, pp. 18-22. 

Kolossi (K0X6001). The castle, erected in 1454 as the headquarters 
of the Cyprus commandery of the Knights of Rhodes, comprises 
a massive keep of three stories. The building next to it, a sugar 
factory, has a vaulted roof; it was repaired by Murad Pasha in 1591. 

Bibliog. G. Jeffery. Kolossi and Kyrenia Castles, Cyprus Monuments, 
N. 111 . S.. no. 5. Nicosia. 1933. PP. 1-23: A. H. S. M[egaw], A Brief History 
and Description of Koloaai Castle, Nicosia, 1954* 

Ktima (Kr^pa, near anc. II £905 Nice, Paphos Nea). According 
to tradition, Paphos Nea was founded by the Arcadian Agapenor 
on his return from Troy, but there are no remains in the area earlier 
than the classical era. In later times Ktima came under the rule of 
the Ptolemies. It was, from the second half of the 2d century b.c. 
until the Roman era, the military and maritime capital of Cyprus, 
superseding Salamis. Rebuilt by Augustus after the destruction 
wrought by the earthquake of 15 b.c., it was named Augusta. In 
the 4th century of our era it yielded first place to Salamis once more. 
Paphos Nea (“New Paphos") and Palaipaphos ("Old Paphos"; see 
Kuklia) are 10 miles apart; the distinction between these two ancient 
cities goes back to the beginnings of the Empire. Between Ktima 
and Paphos Nea there have been found peristyle tombs, perhaps 
of Alexandrian derivation. A stadium and also a theater remain, 
the latter situated within the limits of the modem town of Kato 
Paphos. In the environs has been found a necropolis including tombs 
of the Cypro- Geometric and Cypro-archaic periods and of the 4th 
century b.c. From the medieval period are: the so-called "Castle of 
the Forty Columns" near the harbor (probably built for defense against 
the Arabs in the 7th century); Agia Solomoni, a chapel with a sacred 
well and remains, of early Byzantine paintings in a catacomb dug 
out ofatiie rock; the Chrysopolitissa, a Greek church with nave and 
aisles, xhuisept, and dome of the 15th century (pointed vaults and 
arches); the fort, a Turkish construction of 1592 incorporating a 
Luaignan tower. 

Bibliog. C. Enlsrt, L'art gothique et la renaissance en Chypre, II, 
Paris, 1899. PP* 478-79: H. Tiersch. Zwei an tike Grabenlagen bei Alexan- 
dria, Berlin, 1904, p. 14. fig* 9*. H. C. Lukach and D. J. Jardine, The Hand- 
book of Cyprus, London, 1913. p. 64: R* Gunnit, Historic Cyprus, London, 
1936, pp. 144. 147. 163, 37a. 438; L. Philippou, Paphos Guide, Paphos, 
1936; FA, VI. 1983. no. 3366; J. Bdrard, Recherches archdologiques dans 
la region de Paphos: La nferopote d'hkender prfcs de Ktima, CRAI, 1953. 
pp. 429-32; J. Bdrard, Recherches archdologiQues k Chypre dans la region 


de Paphos: La nicropole d’Iskender, RA. XLIII, 1954. PP* i-x6; J. Bdrard 
and J. Deshayes, La seconde campagne de fouilles & la nlcropole d’Iskender 
en Chypre, CRAI, 195s. PP* 137-38. 

Kuklia (KotacXia, anc. IlaXafaTacpoq, Palaipaphos). In old Paphos, 
or Palaipaphos, was the site of the cult of Aphrodite, who according 
to myth arose here from the foam of the sea. The priest-kings who 
governed the two cities (see Ktima) were attached to this cult. The 
remains of a building with portico can perhaps be identified with 
the celebrated Temple of Aphrodite, the appearance of which is 
known from Roman coins; in the vicinity of this building iB a settle- 
ment with remains, dates ranging from Late Cypriote to Roman 
times (house with pavements in mosaic and peristyle). Late Cyp- 
riote fortifications (trench, wall with portal flanked by two towers, 

1 2th- 1 ith cent, b.c.), probably marking the circumference of Palai- 
paphos, have been found 400 yd. to the north of Kuklia; a later 
refacing of the outside of the foot of the mound seemB to go back 
to the 5th century b.c. In the environs of Kuklia are two large stone 
columns, graves of the Afineolithic period, and an important necrop- 
olis with Late Cypriote chamber tombs; there are also groups of 
Late Cypriote and earliest Cypro-Geometric tombs. 

Bibliog. T. B. Mitford and J. H. Iliffe, Excavations at Kouklia (Old 
Paphos), Cyprus. 1950 AntJ, XXXI. 1951. PP* Si-66; J. H. Iliffe. Excava- 
tions at Aphrodite’s Sanctuary of Paphos, Liverpool Libraries, Museums 
and Arts Com. B., I, 1951, PP. 25-36; J. H. Iliffe, Excavations at Aphro- 
dite’s Sanctuary of Paphos (1951). Liverpool Libraries, Museums and Arts 
Com. B., II, 1952, pp. 28-66; FA, IV. 1951. no. 1802, V. 1952, no. 1756, 
VI, 1953. no. 1979. VII, 1954. nos. 1556-57. 1559. VIII. 1956. nos. 1712. 
2180. 

Kyrenia (KupTjveta, Kepuvia). The castle includes the remains 
of an early square fortress with hollow circular towers at the angles; 
ca. 600 the castle was reinforced on the south side by means of a 
massive rampart with solid pentagonal towers. There are later re- 
constructions and additions from the Lusignan period. An old crypt 
on the west side and galleries and embrasures on the north and east 
are of the 14th century. From the Venetian period are the two 
cylindrical angle towers and the outside walls at the west (finished 
in 1544) and the rectangular bastion at the southwest (1560). 

Bibliog. G. Jeffery, A Summary of the Architectural Monuments of 
Cyprus, Prefatory Notes, Nicosia, 1907, p. 27: G. Jeffery, Kolossi and 
Kyrenia Castles, Cyprus Monuments, N. 111 . S., no. 5. Nicosia, 1933. 
PP. 25-34: G. Jeffery, Kyrenia Castle and Its Sieges, Cyprus Monuments, 
N. 111 . S., no. 4. Nicosia, 1932, pp. 7-29; R* Gunrns. Historic Cyprus. 
London, 1936, pp. 126, 198, 215. 

Lagudera (AayouSepdc). In the domed Byzantine Church of 
Panagia Araku there are frescoes in the finest Byzantine court style, 
dated 1x93, in a good state of preservation. 

Bibliog. G. A. Sotiriou, 6sot6xoc f) ’A pa irimoaa (The Madonna 
of Araku), Td|ioc sic T. II. Olxovduou (Volume in memory of 

T. P. Iconomos), Athens, 1954. PP* 81-91; A. Stylianou. At TOiYOYpaqpiai 
TOU vaou Tfjc IlavttYiac toD ’Apdxou (Frescoes of the Church of the Most 
Holy Virgin of Araku). IIcitpaYatva too 0 ’ ditOvo&c po£avTivoXoXi 
xoo Euvt&piou (Acts of the IX International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies at Salonika), I, Athens, 1954. PP* 454 - 67 * 

Lapithos (AdbnjOoc, anc. AdntaGo^, AdtarqOoc, AdiuOo}, Lapathus, 
LapethuB, Laphito). Founded, according to tradition, by Laconian 
stodc, the city was dominated by its Greek inhabitants until the 
period of Phoenician expansion (middle of the 5th cent. B.c.) . In 
the late 4th century b.c. Lapithos again had a Greek king, eventually 
deposed by Ptolemy I. In the Roman period, it was the capital of 
one of the four districts into which Cyprus was divided. Among 
the remains of the Roman city, which include a gymnasium, there 
has come to Light a necropolis of the Early and Middle Cypriote 
periods; of the same time is the sepulcher of Vrisi tu Barba. Group* 
of smaller tombs belong to the Middle and Late Cypriote periods. 
Nearby, at Platies, there has come to light a settlement of the A£neo- 
lithic period which is in part overlain by a necropolis of the Cypro- 
Geometric period. The necropolis of Kaatroa is of the same period. 

Bibliog. The Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad et al.. Stockholm. 
I. 1934. P* 13 ff*. IV, 2. 1948, p. 29 ff.; FA, IX, 1956, no. 2114* 

Lamaca (A£pva£, Adcpvaxa, anc. KItiov, Kition, Citium). Re- 
mains dating from the Mycenaean era indicate that the region was 
settled as early as the ad millennium B.c. Evidence so far uncovered 
seems to indicate that at the end of the Late Cypriote period the 
inhabitants resettled on the nearby hill of Pambula (Bambula), which 
from then on was their acropolis. Kition, which is mentioned in 
Phoenician inscriptions, was one of the moat important kingdoms of 
the island; it played a significant part in the struggle between the 
Greeks and the Persians and retained its independence until the 
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ascendancy of the Ptolemies. There is a Late Cypriote settlement with 
burial ground to the west of Hals Sultan Tekke (see below), and there 
are tombs of the Cypro-Geometric and Cypro-archaic periods at 
Turabi Tekke. On the hill of Pambula there are remains from the 
early Iron Age and die Cypro-archaic period, when the city expanded 
and was circumvallated; in Hellenistic and Roman times the city 
continued to expand outside the walled fortifications. There is also 
a temenos dedicated to the city god, Herakles-Melkarth; this was 
built 650-600 B.c. and rebuilt 600-570 with an open courtyard and 
a chapel for the cult statue of the god. About 475 B.c. the temenos 
was covered over and another temenos was built consisting of an 
outer court and an inner temenos, the latter with two altars. This 
was destroyed ca. 400 B.c.; its place was taken by a similar temenos 
that was used until ca. 325 b.c. 

During the excavations of the temenos of Melkarth at Kition 
a house dating from the Hellenistic period was found. From the 
Roman period is a tomb of the ashlar type (one of two known exam- 
ples), the so-called “Tomb of Cobham”; it has a dromos with steps 
and three rooms on the same axis. The Church of Agios Lazaros, 
originally with three domes, each on four piers, was built ca. 900 
on the site of an Early Christian basilica, whose capitals it incorpo- 
rates; under the altar is the plain sarcophagus from which the relics 
of Lazarus w - •*? removed by the emperor Leo the Wise in 901. The 
9mali fort, erected by the Turks in 1625, incorporates remains of 
a Lusignan tower. Hala Sultan Tekke contains the tomb of a rel- 
ative of the prophet Mohammed who came to Cyprus in Muawiyah’s 
expedition of 649 and died there; the shrine in its present form is 
a much later construction, ca. 1760. 

Biblioo. C. O. Cobham. ed. and trana.. The Story of Umm HsrAm. 
Royal Asiatic Soc. J., 1897. P. 8x if.; C. Enlart, L’art gothique et la renais- 
sance en Chypre. II. Paris, 1899. P- 418; G. Jeffery, Rock-cutting and Tomb- 
architecture in Cyprus during the Graeco-Roman Occupation, Archaeo- 
logia, LXVI. X9X5. p. I7x if.; R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London, 1936, 
pp. 1 18. 248-49. 263-68. 407-09: The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. 
E Gjerstad ct al., Stockholm, III, 1937 . P. * ff-. IV, 2, 1948, PP. x«*-i 3 ’. 
(J. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, I, Cambridge. Eng.. X940, pp. ia. 21. 
90. 104, 107, passim; J. L. Myrea, Excavations in Cyprus, 1913. BSA.XLI, 
1940-45. p. 85 ff.; FA, III, 1950, no. 1302, VIII, 1956. no. 1621. 


Limassol (Limasol, anc. Aepeo6^, Nfoc II6Xic). Antiquity is 
represented here by Greco-Phoenician tombs of the 7th century b.c. 
and a temple with Cypro-archaic sculptures. There are tombs of the 
Roman era. A small Lusignan keep constructed by James I, ca. X39°» 
in the shell of a 1 3th-century Gothic chapel, is the sole relic of a Tem- 
plar castle which passed to the crown in 1308. Damaged in 1373* 
it was restored as an artillery fort by the Turks in the late 16th century. 

Biblioo. G. F. Hill. A History of Cyprus, I, Cambridge. Eng.. 1940. 
P. 108. n. 1: C. Enlart. L’art gothique et la renaissance en Chypre, II. rans, 
1899. pp. 450-52, 685: R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London, iQ3 ft . P- *35! 
FA, VIII, 1956. no. 1674. 


Lythrangomi (AuQpdYxmp.7), Litrangomi). The Church of the 
Panagia Kanakaria, in ita original form an Early Christian baaihea, 
was rebuilt during the Arab wars with barrel vaults on piers, to which 
a Byzantine dome was later added. Of the original building them 
remains an apae with fragments of a 6th-century mosaic (Virgin 
enthroned flanked by angels). 

Biblioo. J. J. Smirnov. KhristianaWye Mozaiki Kiujra (Christian 
Mosaics of Cyprus), Vizantiskii Vremennik (Bya. Ann.). IV, J® 97 * 1 JJjr ’ ^jEj 
A. H. S. Megaw. The Moaaica in the Church of Panayia Kanakana Atti 
del VIII Congreaao di Studi Biaantini (Palermo. 1951). II. Rome. 1953, 
PP. 1 99—200; G. Galaaai, I muaaici della Kanmkana, Felix Ravenna, LX l, 
* 954 . pp. s- 9 . 

Mutullu (MouxouXXac. MutuM. In the wood-roofedChjipel 
of Panagia ia part of a cycle of Cypro-Byzantine paintings astea 1200. 

Nicosia (Acuxoxrla, Lefkoaia, Leucosis). The name 
(from which the Latinised form Nicosia ia derived) goes bade to toe 
Period of the Crusades. In 119* Nicosia became the capital of toe 
L «tignan kingdom. Except for a brief period ( x 373> ™m xt was 
^der the rule of the Genoese, it remained m the ^ 

signans until its cession to Venice in I4 8 9- I» *57° l } 

W the Ottoman Turks. The plan of the city remains today as it 
was in Venetian times. _ . _ _*_,. rp. _ 

There are a number of monument! of the - 

«« end of Setimiye Mowjue (formerly the Goth* C» thedr«lof 
St. SophU). with ambulatory and tmnwyt diepeb, »u w"*™* 
U '7-Si; the renuunder, with portico (marble figure o ver centrri doo r) 
"»d tower added, was completed 131^-26- The Armenian church 
(Poaubly Notre Dame de Tyr), a emaU budding in pure Grtac 
i. dated oa. 1300. Omerieh Moaque, a Urge Aug uanman church , 
which has loet ita vaulting, ia of ca. i33°- Haidar Paaha Mosque, 


a small but intact Gothic church (possibly St. Catherine) with semi- 
hexagon al buttresses, ia dated ca. 1360. The now partly roofless 
Bedestan, which became the Orthodox Cathedral in the Venetian 
period, and later a market, comprises work of various dates superim- 
posed on remains of an Early Christian basilica, the dome having 
been added ca. 1500; the north fa9ade, rebuilt ca. 1550, incorporates 
three Gothic doorways, originally in another building. _ The Church 
of Agios Kaaaianos has a panel painting of the Virgin and C hil d 
surrounded by small scenes with Latin inscriptions, ca. 1340, possibly 
from St. Sophia, and a fine icon of the Ascension in Cypro-Byaantine 



Nicosia, plan of the city showing fortified walls of the x 6 th cent. Monu- 
ments: (a) Selimiye Mosque (formerl ' Cathedral of St. Sophia); (A) Arme- 
nian church; (r) Haidar Pasha Mosque (possibly Church of St. Catherine); 
(d) Church of Agios Kassianot; (a) Phaneromene church; (/) Beuyuk Khan; 
(B) Agios Ioannis Cathedral; CM Ahmed Moaque; (i) Lapidary Museum; 
(;) Omerieh Mosque; (k) Yeni Moaque. 


style of ca. 1350. A collection of icons housed temporarily in the 
Phaneromene church contains good examples from churches in 
Nicosia and elsewhere. 

The Venetian period is represented by artillery fortifications de- 
signed by Giulio Savorgnano in 1567; these form a circle and have 
xx pointed bastions and 3 gates. 

Work of the Turkish period is variously exemplified. Beuyuk 
Khan, a large caravansery around a cloister with two atoriea of pointed 
vaulting, dates from ca. 1590. Agios Ioannis Cathedral, a simple 
vaulted building, dated 1665, has a full cycle of paintings of ca. 1731. 
Sultan Mahmud's small library, which contains illuminated Korans, 
etc., and the Arab Ahmet Moaque are of Turkish domical style. 

The Cyprus Museum is rich in Cypriote antiquities; the collection 
of Phoenician ceramics and the Byzantine treasure of Lambusa ere 
particularly important. 


C. Enlart. ] 

104. 164-67. 170-^9 . * *. pp- #»s. v. *«. ««««. " r-r*" 

Treasure from Cyprus. Archaeologia, LX, 1906, pp. 1-24; M. Rosenberg. 
Der Goldtchmiede Merkzeichen, IV. Frankfurt am Main, 1928; L. A. 
Magiorotti, Architetti e architetture militari. I, Rome, 1932. PP* 427-33: 
G. Jeffery, Cyprus Monuments. N. III. S.. no. 7. The Moequee of Nicoaia, 
Nicosia. 1935; R- Gunnis, Historic Cyprus, London, 1936, pp. 41-47. 
55-56. 71-74. 162-63. 172, 222. 320, 344. 347. 380. 436, 433 : FA. 41 , 194*. 
wifi. III. ion. no. uii. IV. xosa. no. toil. 


Nikolidea (N ucoXlBijc)* Here, in the neighborhood of Idahon, 
t her e is a settlement of the early Bronze Age with houtes built without 
mortar. There are also for ti fica tion s of Late Cypriote I. Destroyed 
about 1450 B.c., these were shortly rebuilt on the same plan; they 
were abandoned ca. 1400 B.c. The necropolis spans the entire period 
of the Bronze Age. 

Biblioo. E. Gjerstad. Studies on Pr^uatoric Cyprus, Uppsala, 5926. 
pp. 5 ft. 37 ff* 

pegia (Ilfyio, Peya). On the coast at Agios Georgioa era ruing, 
partly excavated, of an Early Christian town: a large basilica with 
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atrium, baptistery, and amwM, and remains of 6th-century mosaic 
pavements. 

Platanistassa (PXocTaviGTdiaa). The Church of Stavros is deco- 
rated with a cycle of Cypro-Byzantine paintings of 1477 in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

Bibliog. A. and J. Stylianou, Byzantine Cyprus as Reflected in Art. 
Nicosia. 1948. pp. 9 - if* 

Rizokarpaso (Pi£ax&p7taooc, anc. Kaprcaotot, Karpasia). Karpasia 
is mentioned in sources from classical times on. The town was taken 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 306 B.c. In Early Christian times it 
was the seat of a bishop. When the town was destroyed, perhaps 
by Saracens, die population moved to the site of the present Rizo- 
karpaso. There has been found here a chamber tomb of the Cypro- 
Geometric period. The Byzantine Church of Agios Philon, on the 
site of Karpasia, was constructed, probably in the 10th century, on 
the remains of an Early Christian basilica with large baptistery annex; 
the dome, now fallen, rested on four piers. 

Bibliog. E. Oberhummer, RE, s.v. Karpasia; Report of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. Cyprus 1935. 1936, pp. 14-16 ; J. du Plat Taylor. 
An Early Iron Age Group from Rhizokarpaao, Report of the Department 
of Antiquities, Cyprus 1937 - 39 . 1951 . BP- 14 -ai; G. F. Hill, A History 
of Cyprus, I. Cambridge, Eng., 1940, pp. 166, 231. 268. 

Saint Hilarion (Opoupiov tou 'Aytov TXotplou). The castle at 
the top of the hill, now in ruins, was built ca. 2 100 around a Byzan- 
tine monastery, of which ruins of a large-domed church remain. 

Bibliog. C. Enlart, L’srt sothique et la renaissance en Chypre, II. 
Paris. 1899. pp. 578-96: A. H. S. M[egaw], A Brief History and Descrip- 
tion of St. Hilarion Castle. Nicosia. 1957. 

Salamis (EocXaplc, Constantia). It is possible that the Silua 
mentioned on Assyrian tablets can be identified with Salamis. From 
the 6th century b.c. to 310 b.c., when the city came under Egyptian 
dominion and became the capital of Cyprus, it was governed by 
kings, a great majority of whom were of Greek extraction. After 
Paphos Nea became the capital, Salamis nevertheless retained its 
importance. It was destroyed during the Jewish revolt of a.d. 116-17 
and again in the earthquakes of 332 and 342. Rebuilt by the emperor 
Conatantius II, the city was named Constantia in his honor, and until 
it was destroyed by the Arabs in 648, it was the Beat of the Bishop of 
Cyprus. The agora is rectangular, with colonnades going back per- 
haps to the time of Augustus. The Temple of Olympian Zeus, at 
the south end of the agora, rises on a high stylobate and has a square 
cella. The originally Hellenistic gymnasium (known to us only through 
inscriptions) was rebuilt in the time of Augustus and again after the 
destruction of 76-77. Destroyed again at the beginning of the 4th 
century, it was then rebuilt, by Justinian, as baths. 

The aqueduct and the well at the north side of the agora are from 
the time of Septimius Severus, or perhaps later; the so-called "Prison 
of St. Catherine" dates from Hellenistic or Roman times and is of 
megalithic construction. The large basilica of St. Epiphanios, orig- 
inally with nave and six aisles, was replaced ca. 700 by a much smaller 
church with a wooden roof on piers (which gave place ca. 900 to 
three domes); this small church is now in ruins. 

Bibliog. M. OhncfaUch-Richter. Mittheilungen sus Cypem, AM, VIII, 
1883, pp. 133-40; J. A R. Munro and H. A. Tubbs, Excavations in Cyprus, 
1890, JHS. XII, 1891. P. 59 ff-: M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible 
and Homer, London. 1893. P- xi3 ff.: G. Jeffery, The Basilica of Con- 
stantia. AntJ. VIII, 1928, pp. 344-49; A Westholm, Built Tombs in Cy- 
prus, OpA II. 1939. P. 29 ff.: M. Bardswell and G. Soteriou. fhe Byzan- 
tine Paintings in the Water Cistern, Salamis. AntJ, XIX, 1939. PP. 443 - 45 ; 
A Brief History and Description of Salamis, Nicosia, 1956; The Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad et al., IV, 3, Lund 1956. p. 17 ff.; FA. 
VIII, 1956. no. 258, IX, 1956, no. 2745. X, 1957. no. 3181; A H. S. Megaw, 
Archaeology in Cyprus, 1952. JHS, LXXIII, 1953. PP> 136-37. 

Soloi (£6X01, EoXtoc, X&X01, Soli). According to tradition, Soloi 
was founded by Attic colonists; it is mentioned in Assyrian tablets 
of the 7Jh century B.c. The town took part in the revolt against the 
Persians in 498 b.c. and, until its ultimate defeat, heroically resisted 
a lonp siege. Under Persian dominion it was the capital of one of 
the ten kingdoms of the island. In 321 Soloi allied itself with Ptolemy I 
against Perdiccas, and it held a privileged and independent position 
under the Ptolemies until the beginning of the 3d century b.c. In 
the Roman period, too, Soloi preserved its autonomy and was ranked 
among the principal cities. On the acropolis are the remains of a large 
rectangular building (probably the royal palace), constructed of large 
blocks of stone, and a Greek temple in antir, with pronaas, cella, and 
opisthodome. A series of six temples has thrown much light on the 
architecture of the period: Temple A, of Aphrodite-Cybele, dating 
from the middle of the 3d century b.c., with two courtyards and 
cella in the back; Temple B, of Aphrodite, after 50 B.c., with a plan 


similar to that of temple A; Temple C, of Isis, after 50 b.c., with square 
court, porticoes, and cella; Temple D, similar in Btyle to A, B, and 
C but with the portal flanked by two towers; Temple E, of Serapis, 
similar to D but with numerous alterations dating from the middle 
of the 3d century of our era; Temple F, probably Mithraic, of later 
date, in a style suggesting the Antonine period. 

Bibliog. A. Westholm, The Temples of Soli, Stockholm, 1936; G. F. 
Hill, A History of Cyprus, I, Cambridge, Eng., 1940, pp. 38. 113. passim; 
The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad ct al.. Ill, Stockholm, 
1937. p. 412 ff. 

Sotira (Scott) pa). In the late neolithic settlement found at this 
site there are both houses of the tholos type and rectangular houses 
with rounded comers; streets are stone-paved. On the slope, great 
wall substructures have been found. There are graves in some of the 
tholoi. In an open area have been found a small group of burials 
of bodies in a constricted position. There is a necropolis of the 
Aeneolithic period. 

Bibliog. P. Dikaios, Trial Excavations at Sotira. Site Teppls, Phils. 
Mus. of Art B.. XIII, 1948, pp. 16-23; P. Dikaios, Excavations at Sotira 
1951. Phila. Mus. of Art B., XVII. 1952, pp. 48-58; FA. II, 1949. no. 1315, 
III, 1950, nos. 1915. 2028. VII, i954» nos. 1595. 1596, IX. 1956, no. 2230. 

Statos (Et£tqc)> Statos Agia Moni is an abandoned dependency 
of the Kykko monastery; the church with vaulting was rebuilt in 
1638, incorporating the apse of an Early Christian church, decorated 
with an acanthus stringcourse. 

Tamassos (Tafxaaad?, Tamassus). This very ancient place was 
a kingdom in its own right until 340 B.c., when it came under the 
rule of the king of Kition, who in turn, under pressure from Alexander 
the Great, ceded it in 332 B.c. to the king of Salamis. After the fall 
of the Cypriote kingdoms the destiny of Tamassos was the same as 
that of the other cities of the island. In Christian times it regained 
a certain importance and was the seat of a religious community. 
A sanctuary in Cypro-archaic style was still in use in Hellenistic times. 
Chamber tombs of the Cypro-archaic period, with columns sur- 
mounted by proto-Ionic capitals, have been excavated here, and 
a furnace for glassmaking has been dug out of the rock. 

Bibliog. M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible and Homer 
London, 1893. pp. 7 ff.. 352 ff.; The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. 
Gjerstad et al., IV, 2, Stockholm, 1948. pp. 33. 39. 42, 337, IV. 3. Lund. 
1956, p. 216 ff. 

Vuni (Boovl). The palace, several times rebuilt in the years 
500-380 B.C. (see CYPRIOTE ART, ancibnt: fig. 181), in its first stste 
consisted of a number of rooms grouped about a central courtyard. 
To this, access from the entrance was afforded by a flight of steps; 
on the other three sides there was a colonnaded peristyle. One of 
the recovered capitals is a Cypriote version of the Hathor capital 
with a relief of a female head surrounded by the uraeus. The court- 
yard contains a cistern; in the northeast comer there are baths. The 
second palace, dating from about the middle of the 5th century B.C., 
is a larger version of the first, with an additional court, a second story, 
and another entrance in place of the original one; the palace had 
a number of chapels, the lower parts built of stone and the upper of 
clay bricks. The sanctuary of Athena to the south of the palace is 
of the same period as the second palace; it has a cella facing a long 
courtyard, an irregular open space, and a smaller courtyard whose 
southeast comer contains a group of three adjoining rooms. A semi- 
circular altar stood at the north of the entrance of the inner court. 
The sanctuary of Apollo, which comprises a temenos and a chapel 
with altar, is of the Cypro-archaic period. There are chamber tombs 
of the Cypro-classical period. 

Bibliog. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, ed. E. Gjerstad et si.. 
Ill, Stockholm, 1937. PP* 76 ff., 298 ff.; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Catalogue 
of the Cyprus Museum. Oxford, 1899. PP* 3 ff*. 352 ff.; E. Gjerstad, Four 
Kings, OpA IV, 1946, pp. 21-24; W. Schwabacher, The Coin* of the Vouni 
Treasure Reconsidered, Nordiak Numiamatiak Arsskrift, Stockholm, 1949- 

Vunua (BoOvouc). At this site, near Bellapais, there are two 
burial grounds, one dating from Early Cypriote II and III. The 
chamber tombs are of the type with dromos; some have a facade 
decorated with architectural reliefs. 

Bibliog. P. Dikaios, Vounous-Bellapais , Archaeologia. LXXXVIIE 
1940, p. 1 ff.; E. and J. Stewart, Vounout 1937-1938, Acta Instituti Ro- 
mani Regni Sueciae, XIV, 1950. 

Note: In the above treatment of the several sites on the island, in each 
cate the part dealing with antiquity it the work of Porphyrioa Dikaios and 
Vera Bianco and the medieval part is the work of A H. S. Megaw. 

Illustrations: 3 figs, in text. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Czechoslovakia, now a People's Re- 
public (LidovA Republika CeskoslovenskA), became a political 
entity after the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
new state was the result of a nationalistic movement, as much 
cultural as political, based upon affinities of race and history 
among the peoples of Bohemia and Moravia (Ceskomoravsko), 
and Slovakia (Slovensko). Artistically, Czechoslovakia is one 
of the richest lands of central eastern Europe, having kept 
intact its great heritage of monuments from antiquity as well 
as from the Gothic and baroque periods. Political reasons 
have been responsible for the varying strength of Czechoslo- 
vakia's artistic ties to southern Germany and Austria; relation- 
ships with these areas, however, have been almost continuous. 


Summary. Cultural and artistic epochs (col. 197): Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages ; Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque ; Gothic ; Ren- 
aissance; Baroque and rococo ; The 19th and 20th centuries. Chief 
art centers (col. 209): Bohemia and Moravia ( Ceskomoravsko ); Slovakia 
(Slovensko). 


Otltur and artistic epochs. Antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages The earliest prehistoric manifestations of artistic interest date 
from the Upper Paleolithic period, to which era several famous sites 
belong: Pfedmosti, near Pferov, in central Moravia, where, together 
with skeletons of about 1,000 mammoths, were found rudimentary 
female figures, representations of mammoths, and figures incised in 
bone, including a female figure similar in style to others of the same 
period found farther east; Dolni Vestonicc in southern Moravia, 
where three-dimensional figurines of women and animals in clay and 
crushed bone were found, and also the kiln in which they were baked; 
the PekAma cave, near Brno (Briinn), which contained a depiction 
of three bison fighting, incised on a horse rib; the site of Ostrava- 
Petfkovice, where a hearth containing half-burned anthracite was 
found and also a female statuette in hematite. The style of this 
paleolithic art, as a whole, lies between that of the western paleolithic, 
which is rather naturalistic in character, and that of the eastern, 
which inclines more toward a geometric, schematic style (see pre- 
history). The principal mesolithic site is Raiicc (southern Bohemia), 
which has a nucleus of tent dwellings. 

The Neolithic period in Czechoslovakia marks, as it does in all 
of Europe, a profound cultural change: the Bandkeramik (ribbon- 
decorated ware) appears, in conjunction with a particular type of 
house structure, rectangular, narrow, and sometimes several tens of 
yards long, divided into five parts by parallel rows of posts, three 
of which support the roof and two the walls, which are made of 
interlaced branches covered with clay. This culture is thought to 
have been introduced from the southeast, a hypothesis confi-med by 
the pottery decorated with spirals of its earliest phase and by the 
two-bladed axes incised on two cups, as well as by several steato- 


pygous female figures. 

In the ABneolithic period the people began to develop animal 
husbandry and to trade in amber and the raw materials for stone 
tools; the plough also made its appearance. The long houses were 
replaced by structures of smaller dimensions, often grouped together 
to form fortified villages on hills, as in Jevifiovice in southern Moravia, 
and in Homolka in central Bohemia. The plastic arts were more 
rudimentary, and infrequent stone sculptures recall tne products of 
the Balkans to the south, and of the Aegean basin. Even before the 
Bronze Age, invasions had introduced two characteristic types of 
ceramics: corded pottery and the type illustrated by the bell-shaped 
vases; and as early as the ABneolithic period, the people bad copper 
tools, examples of which were found in the cemeteries of Tibava, 
in the eastern section of Slovakia. , _ 

The use of metal became widespread only in the Bronze Age, 
which probably began earlier in Slovakia and Moravia than m Bohe- 
jnia; in the two latter regions the UnBtice culture also developed. 
There were tin mines in the Ore Mountains (Erz Gebirge) in north- 
eastern Bohemia and copper mines in central Slovakia. Fortified 
communities on hills appeared toward the end of the first Bronze 
Age at Ma w darovce in Slovakia and VBtefov in Moravia, from which 
come bone buttons decorated with incised spirals in a style com- 
parable to that of objects from the shaft graves of Mycenae w Greece. 
We know of a few rare specimens of earthen pieces modeled in the 
shape of animals and some faience beads imported from Egypt or 
Syria, mostly scattered in Moravia. The mound culture, which is 
characteristic of tribes of shepherds, was followed by the late Bronze 
A«e, i.e., the Luutiin culture, which developed in Stleeie and northern 
Moravia, together with minor episodes of artistic development, such 
-the culture, of Knoviz, Velatice, and Milave*. To the awne penod 
belong numerous deposits of objects made of bronze and, occasi onall y, 
gold: they consis t of merchants' wares or votive offerings. Toward 


the end of the period, in the 9th to the 8th century b.c., a network 
of fortified castles, probably tribal centers, was established. At this 
point, structures of solid wood replaced those of interlaced branches. 

In the 8th and 7th centuries B.C., the manufacture of iron weapons 
was begun. Most of the Czechoslovakian territory was part of the 
Hallstatt culture complex, centered in the Salzkammergut in Austria; 
the Scythians also penetrated into Slovakia. The most highly de- 
veloped class of the Hallstatt peoples buried their dead in large 
tombs, which .had a central room made of wood; the poorer classes 
used simple urns. The painted pottery was decorated chiefly with 
triangles and lozenges; less frequently, triakelions, rosettes, and crosses 
are found. At the end of the Hallstatt period appeared princely 
tombs containing carts. One of the richest was that of B^Bi SkAla, 
near Brno, which contained also a bronze statuette of a bull identical 
in workmanship with that of the Italian situlae (buckets dating from 
Roman antiquity, provided with handles, for purposes of ritual 
sprinkling). There were also many statuettes of horses at Podili 
Obfany in central Moravia and at Nynice in southwest Bohemia. 
This socially elevated class reached itB peak of culture in the first 
La Tcnc epoch, as is revealed by the rich mounds of HradifttB near 
Pisek in southern Bohemia; from these mounds, beaked pitchers 
and jewelry imported from Etruria were uncovered, as well as the 
local products of characteristic workmanship, such as the fibulas in 
the shap" of masks. Most of the tombs of this period are poor, 
however, being intended only to receive the ums of ashes, and are 
without mounds. To this same period, i.e., the 5th century B.C., 
belong the first few vases turned on the wheel that have been found. 
(For a general survey of these art activities and works, see EUROPEAN 
protohistory.) 

In the 3d century b.c., with the spread of burial tombs in northern 
and central Bohemia, and in Moravia and Slovakia, there is evidence 
of invasion by the Celts. The high point of the La Tine civilization 
is marked by the fortified cities of Strakonice and ZAvist in central 
Bohemia, and of StarA Hradisko in central Moravia, similar to the 
Gallic oppida of the ist century b.c. Besides the iron mines, there 
are also mines of sapropclite (the raw material for bracelets) at NovA 
Strafieci in central Bohemia, and of graphite at Tfisov, in southern 
Bohemia, where gold also ib found. This society was familiar with 
a system of weights and measures. Minted gold coins (patterned 
upon Greek models) were found in Bohemia and Moravia, and in 
the territory of Bratislava (Prenburg) in Slovakia, silver coins of 
the Roman type appeared, often inscribed with the names of chiefs, 
among which the name of Biatec frequently recurs. In addition to 
the small sculptures of human and animal figures, particularly of 
wild boars, there is an example of monumental sculpture found at 
MSeckA Zehrovice, in central Bohemia, the only piece of the sort 
found east of the Rhine, dating from about 50 B.c. (see CELTIC ART; 
III, pl. 1 1 a). 

As early as the 2d century b.c., the Germans, who by the xst 
century were pushing southward, appeared in northern Bohemia (as 
is evidenced by the cemeteries of Podmokly and Kobyly), probably 
impeding the completion of several great fortified cities, such as 
ZAvist. By the beginning of the Christian era, the Germans ruled 
the entire territory of Czechoslovakia. During the next two centuries, 
the territory of Bohemia and western Moravia was to be dominated 
by the Marcomanni, the rest of Moravia and western Slovakia by 
the Quadi; in the latter regions there were still groups of Celts and 
other tribes. Next the Sarmatian Jazyges appeared in southern 
Slovakia. Toward the beginning of the Christian era, the Germans 
were reunited by the intrepidity of Marbod, who resisted the Romans 
for s long while, finally yielding, between a.d. 18 and 19, to Catualda. 
Cemeteries of the iat and ad centuries have been explored, par- 
ticularly in Bohemia, at Dobfichov PiChora and Tfebulioe. lie 
explorations show that some Quadi kings were under Roman protec- 
tion: thus, there was a regnum Vanrnatmm in the xst century, and 
another in the time of Antoninus Pius. However, the direct Roman 
penetration of Slovakia and Moravia took place only at the time of 
the wars of Marcus Aurelius, who completed his philosophic essays 
near the Hron River. An inscription on rode at Tren&n-Laugaritio 
attests the existence of the winter camp of a detachment of the Legio 
II Adjutrix in a.d. 189-90. (Recently, at Zama, in North Africa, an 
inscription was found bearing the cursus honorum of its commander, 
Marcus Aurelius Maximianus.) After Emperor Marcus Aurelius's 
death the Romans abandoned efforts to establish a province beyond 
the Danubian frontier. Nevertheless, some castles and outposts 
located in Czechoslovakia ate known to us: Mulov, in southern 
Moravia, in which were found bricks of the Legio X Gemma (second 
half of die ad cent.), and Stupava, in sout h weste r n Czechoslovakia 
(early ad cent.). Both ceas e d to exist around a.d. x8o. However, 
Kelementia LeAnyvar, near Ha, bridgehead of Brigetio, and Dftvin, 
near Bratislava, persisted until the 4th century. A minor s ettl em e n t at 
Milanovice, in southern Slovakia, dines from the 4th century. 
bricks are also found at Bratislava and Star* MAsto in southern Moravia. 
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Many objects were imported from the Roman Empire: in central 
Bohemia are found many bronze vases brought from Italy early in 
the zst century; the terra sigiilata of the 2d century is frequent in 
Moravia and Slovakia, though rare in Bohemia. Even today, in 
Moravia and Slovakia, numerous remains of pottery imported from 
Pannonia are constantly coming to light, as well as Roman coins 
and bronze fibulas from Noricum and Pannonia. The early 4th cen- 
tury marks the appearance in Slovakia (at Striie, Ostroviany, and 
Cejkov) of princely tombs, sumptuously furnished with imported 
objects — bronze vases, tripods, silver services, golden cups, gold 
and silver fibulas, glassware, etc. At Kostelec, in central Moravia, 
a great cemetery of this period has been explored. 

During the period of the great invasions, the territory of Czecho- 
slovakia was traversed by the Lombards (as is shown by the cemeteries 


In the X2th century, building activity was in full swing throughout 
Bohemia. Within the castle at Prague (first fortified nucleus of the 
city, with buildings of various types, surrounded by a fortified wall), 
was built the palace, of ashlar, with a great vaulted hall on the ground 
floor. This architectural style spread to the houses in the suburbs, 
which, with the castle and the great arched bridge (1x66-69), con- 
stitute even today a complex unique in central Europe. 

From the 10th to the 12th century, sculpture remained on a 
craft level or functioned as architectural ornament. Its evolution 
can be most clearly followed in the Bohemian coins, which are among 
the most important relics in central Europe. Only toward the mid- 
X2th century did specimens of sculptured ornament of high quality 
appear, revealing various influences (e.g., the gates of Z&bof and 
Tiinov and the Church of St. George of Tfebifi). The most important 



Czechoslovakia, principal art centers: (1) Modem national boundaries; (a) boundaries of modem provinces; (3) former boundaries between Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


of Saratice in southern Moravia), who in 488 were striking out for 
the territory of the Rugii, and in 406 by other Germans, Quadi, 
and Vandals, en route to Spain and Africa. In the 6th century, 
Bohemia came within the orbit of the Thuringian kingdom, and the 
Gotha and Huns penetrated Slovakia. It is difficult to attribute the 
archaeological discoveries to specific tribes. Many tombs, originally 
very rich, were despoiled in antiquity (e.g., in Blu&ina, near Brno). 
One of the later evidences of the tradition of, the Roman workshops 
is the store of silver objects at Zemiansty Vrbovok, in Slovakia, 
dated as of 670-71 through the Byzantine coins found there. In the 
late 4th century, Slavic tribes probably appeared in Czechoslovakia. 
In 566-67 came the invasion of Pannonia by the Avars, who seized 
part of southeastern Czechoslovakia. After 620, the Slavs rebelled, 
and under Samo formed the first independent Slavic state in central 
Europe. 

Jan Bouzax 

PrtShmumaque and Romanesque. In 865, with the conversion 
of the prince of Bohemia to Christianity, Czechoslovakia became 
oriented toward the Latin culture of southern and western Europe. 
As early as the 9th century appeared the first stone religious build- 
ings, which reveal Carolingian influences in their structure (e.g., the 
basilican Church and ancient Rotunda of St. Wenceslas in die castle 
of Prague). In the nth century, infiltrations of Ottoman type are 
apparent in the basilicas with facing choirs. (Those in the Churches 
of St Vitus and St George still exist in Prague.) The longitudinal 
type of basilica without transept appears about the middle of the 
xxth century (cf. the Church of St Wenceslas at Staii Boleslav, 
with a crypt under the eastern choir). 


work is the relief on the tower of the Mostecki V £2 Bridge, from 
about 1x50. 

The first works in the field of painting consist of the very re- 
markable miniatures of the codices, whose beginning can be fixed 
with the Legend of St. Wenceslas by Gumpoldo in 1006. Toward 
the middle of the 1 xth century, probably in the scriptorium of Bfevnov, 
a group of miniatures was executed in which the influence of Re- 
gensburg is apparent (the Vyiehrad Codex). In the 12th century, 
though miniature painting was influenced more by Salzburg, many 
Byzantinesque elements were derived from Aquileia, in Italy, as is 
evident in the Franciscan Bible and in the Antiphonary of Sedlec. 
Few examples of wall painting date from this period. The remaining 
works — including fragments of the figures of sovereigns, at present 
in the Municipal Museum in Prague, and the vaults of the church 
of Tfebifi — are stylistically linked to the Danubian regions. 

Gothic. Toward the late 13th century, the monastic orders in- 
troduced the Gothic style (as in the monastery at Osek, 1235), and 
the economic prosperity of the land led to a vast increase in building* 
The importance of Czechoslovak centers then equaled that of other 
cities in Europe. Cistercian Gothic architecture appeared not only 
in the churches but also in the secular architecture (e.g., the castle 
of Zvikov, 1240-60). Burgundian elements modified die interiors of 
the buildings (as in Tiinov), while pure Gothic appeared in the 
Prague Synagogue. Late German Gothic, characterized by the ac- 
centuation of linear values, is exemplified in the convent of Zlati 
Koruna (1275-13x0). The process of assimilating the new style was 
completed, about 1330, with the adoption of the Hallenkirche type 
of building, in which the nave and aide aisles are of equal height. 
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as in the Church of St. Bartholomew in Plzeft (Pilsen). This type 
was to be of great importance in later times. 

Throughout the 13th century, sculpture, much more than archi- 
tecture, remained faithful to the Romanesque tradition, fulfilling a 
chiefly decorative function (as in the church at Police nad Metuji). 
Only rarely do figures in the round appear (Prague, Church of 
St. Francis in the Clarician Convent of St. Agnes). The Madonna 
of SS. Peter and Paul , in Brno, the sole monumental work of the 
time, is probably attributable to French influence, transmitted via 
Germany. About 1300, Gothic linearism began to be established 
(cf. the Madonnas of private collections in Prague and the Madonna 
of Strakonice). The rhythmip elements and stylization were accen- 
tuated (cf. the Madonnas of Rouchovan and of the Museum of 
Znojmo). The second half of the 13th century reveals greater re- 
finement in the use of drapery and in the effort to achieve a typically 
gentle expression of the face. Along with these French characteris- 
tics appear many distinctive German traits (as in the Crucifix in the 
Dominican Church of Jihlava). 

Only in the 14th century did painting attempt to adapt its style 
to the taste of western Europe. The quality of the works is very 
uneven; elements which reveal Byzantine influence, perhaps derived 
from Italy, merge with typically Gothic traits (as in the Miniatures 
of Queen P )Zka, 1315-23). An exceptional work is the Passional of 
the Abbess Kunhuta (Queen Cunegonda; ca. 1321). To these may 
be added the Velislav Bible, the Liber depictus , and, in die early 
14th century, the Missals of ChotSSov and Draftee. The transition 
from the Byzantine-influenced forms to the Gothic is much more 
evident in wall painting (as is seen in the frescoes in the churches 
of Pisek and Janovice nad Ohlavfi), and Gothic linearism reached 
its peak at Strakonice. 

During the reigns of Charles IV and Wenceslas VI, there was 
an apparent effort to attain, within the Gothic style, a typically Bohe- 
mian stylistic solution, especially evident in the architecture, in a 
renunciation of excessive verticality. On the exterior of religious 
structures, the two facade towers were no longer employed, and the 
flying buttresses gradually disappeared; within, the outer walls ac- 
quired a more massive aspect, and the vaults rested on simple corbels. 
The clustered piers disappeared, and churches with only two aisles 
were built (as at Tfebofi, 1367-80). 

The most important architect was Peter Parler (Petr Parltf), who 
harmonized the regional taste with that of his native Swabia. His 
masterpiece is the choir of the Church of St. Vitus in Prague, which 
had been built as high as the triforium under the direction of Mathieu 
d’Arras (d. 1352). The stellate vault of the choir, which rises from 
the ground with no break of continuity, became typical of Czech 
architecture; it was widely used, particularly throughout southern 
Bohemia. The influence of die Parler style spread to secular struc- 
tures as well. Through the initiative of Charles IV, the University 
of Prague (Carolinum) and an entire new part of the city were built. 
Typical is the burgher residence with a spacious hall ( Matthaus ) 
on the ground floor and rooms on the second floor. 

For defensive reasons, city walls were built, including towers 
and bastions, and numerous castles, enclosing residential complexes. 
The most notable is die casde of KarlStejn. 

In die early 15th century, building activity came to a halt be- 
cause of the religious and political wars arising from the movement 
of Wycliffe and Huss, but as it was resumed in the latter part of the 
century, it either followed the style of Parler or accepted innovations 
from die surrounding regions, but with a marked rejection of plastic 
feeling. The walls of the halls offer examples of exuberant ornamen- 
tation (even of a foliate type, as is seen in the oratories of the Church 
of St. Vitus in Prague and in the works by Madfj Rejsek in the casde 
of KfivokUt). The ribs of the vaults were replaced by a grooved 
structure, in which the play of light and shade produces a markedly 
picturesque effect. One of the most significant monuments is Vladis- 
lav Hall in die casde of Prague, executed by Benedikt Rejt, which 
marks die end of the varied career of the Gothic style in Bohemia. 
On the exterior of the hall, in fact, Renaissance elements were already 
present. 

Under Charles IV, sculpture reached quite a high level: the line 
became softer, the material was modeled pictorially, and die rhythmic 
movement of the figures was perfeedy integrated. Even when an 
effort toward r ealism was evident, as in the busts in the triforium of 
the Church of St. Vitus, a sense of gentleness and sweetness persists. 
This tendency spread from Prague into the Bohemian countryside, 
where a certain preference for accentuating the volume was apparent. 
But in the last decade of the century there was a return to linear 
Mid two-dimensional treatment of drapery, and the feces of the 
figures were idealized in a uniform fashion. This trend, the so-called 
"beautiful atyle,” reached its zenith in 1400 (e.g., in the Madonna 
of Ceakf Krumlov), without, however, supplanting the taste for 
dramatic realism, which continued to be manifest in representations 
of the Piet! and Ecce Homo. 


In the post-Husa period, various foreign influences were evident. 
The stylistic refinement abated and the figures became more thickset 
and stiff (as in the Sorrowing Christ of Znojmo and the Madonna 
of Bfezno). Toward the end of the 14th century, Dutch influences 
reawakened a sense of movement and of the values of surrounding 
space, but the minuteness of detail (in the Agony in the Garden , 
in Jihlava) is detrimental to the compositional unity, and hinders 
the clear exposition of the subject (as is evident in the Annunciation 
of Jindfichfiv Hradec). 

In the transition from the 15th to the 16th century, two tenden- 
cies are apparent: one, descriptive-realistic, the other, more stylized. 
The first is particularly exemplified by A. Pilgram, whose style was 
in harmony with the Italian Renaissance, the direct influence of 
which was already felt in 1495 in the reliefs of the castle of Moravsk! 
Tfebov!. 

In painting, during the reign of Charles IV and Wenceslas VI, 
linearism and the taste for landscape survived, but in the fecial types, 
in the vigorous modeling of the figures, and in the emphasia on 
spatial composition, Italian influences are apparent. An exceptional 
personality was the Master of the VyiBi Brod Altar. In later timea, 
the court painter Theodorik, who was responsible for the fresco of 
the Heavenly Hpst , in the castle of KarlStejn, modeled his figures 
color i st ically and skillfully accentuated the character of his per- 
sonages, but his art had no successors. The local tradition is con- 
tinued by the Master of the Tfebofi Altar (cf. also the Madonna 
of Jindfichfiv Hradec). The year of 1400 marked the beginning of 
the "beautiful style,” characterized by the same elements already 
encountered in the plastic arts, with the addition of very felicitous 
use of color. 

Outstanding among the numerous manuscripts produced under 
the sponsorship of ecclesiastics, lords, and rich burghers, is the 
Evangelistary of Jan z Opavy (John of Opava), preserved in Vienna. 
The "beautiful style" reached its peak in the group of miniatures 
collected about the Bible of Wenceslas. An authentic masterpiece 
is the Hasenburg Missal, executed by Vavfinec z Klatov in 1409, 
which also possesses drawings of outstanding quality. 

The development of murals during this period is less coherent. 
Of considerable importance is the group of works which represent 
the taste of the court, for example, the paintings of the Emmaus 
Monastery in Prague, of the castle of Karlltejn, and of the Church 
of St. Vitus. Outside this circle, we may note a tendency to depart 
from the "beautiful style" (1.1 in Holubice and Roudnice) and a 
progressive reaffirmation of pla&tic and volumetric values (as in Hradec 
KriUovi and Luftce). This situation persisted, with a progressive 
deterioration in content and form, until the Hussite wars — a period 
in which the iconoclastic struggle against the excessive decoration of 
churches was initiated. 

Art had meanwhile penetrated all social strata. Genre scenes, 
caricatures, etc., of popular flavor, were sometimes introduced into 
religious paintings (as on the altar of Rajhrad and the Ark of Reining- 
hausen). The high point of the Hussite style, although belated, is 
the Vienna Codex. In the regions in which, in opposition to Hus- 
sitism, the "beautiful style" was preserved, stale and vapid forms 
were thereafter encountered (e.g., the Schwarzenberger Visitations). 

In the late 1400s — in panel painting, as in sculpture — there 
are Flemish influences (cf. the St. George Altar in the Nat. Gall, 
of Prague), and interest is centered upon the characterization of the 
figures, even to the extent of deformation. The colors are intense 
and glowing (cf. the altar of the Grand Master Puchner, 148s). 

It was probably panel painting which liberated painting from the 
stale tradition of the "beautiful style" (as may be seen in foe decora- 
tion of foe Tower Hall of foe castle of Blstnd). Only about 1500 
did fresco painting acquire typically local accents. With the prev- 
alence of realistic interests, meanwhile, the representation of secular 
subjects became more frequent, first in the princely palaces and then 
in foe homes of foe burghers. Of exceptional merit is foe decoration 
of foe Chapel of foe SmBeks in foe Cathedral of St. Barbara of 
Kutni Hora. 

The panorama of miniature painting is very het e r o geneous: realis- 
tic tendencies are evident only after the end of the century (cf. the 
Psalter of foe Smiieks Chapel and foe Gradual of Kutn! Horn), 
concurrently with the penetration of Renaissance-influenced orna- 
mental motifs (Antiphonary of Louka). Toward the end of the cen- 
tury appeared the first printed books, decorated with woodcuts. 

Renaissance. The Hapsburgs, after taking po sses sion of foe throne 
in 1526, established a strong, centralized momuchy, which continued 
to favor the accretion of power by the aristocracy. Bohemian life 
was, however, characterized by the activity of foe urban 
class and was sharply distinguished, particularly in the latter half of 
foe century, from the tone of the Viennese court. In Gee- 

mans and other foreigners popularized south E ur ope an tastes and 
customs. The Renaissance influence, widespread especially 
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the work of Benedikt Rejt, still remained predominantly decorative, 
without modifying the structure of the churches and private homes, 
which, despite the addition of pediments and other classically in- 
fluenced elements, remained basically Gothic. The cities founded 
in this period near the castles (Pardubice, TelC) follow a regular plan. 

With the influx of Italian artists (Mattia Borgorelli and others), 
particularly strong tovrard the middle of the century, Renaissance 
taste was also evident in the construction of castles, villas, and palaces 
scattered throughout the Bohemian region (cf. the Belvedere in Prague, 
the small Kratochvile Palace, the castles at Jindfichfiv Hradec and 
BuCovice), particularly in conformity with north Italian practice. 
Ecclesiastical architecture remained Gothic. 

The principal influence on Slovakian architecture up to the fifth 
decade was Buda in Hungary (as is illustrated in the Town Hall of 
Preiov), but certain northern tendencies may be singled out (e.g., 
in the Chapel of St. Michael at Kofiice) as well as certain Danubian 
trends, transmitted via Vienna (as at NovA ZAmky and Banskd Bys- 
trica), in both the palaces of the nobility and in public edifices. 
Although the over-all picture appears very complex, the architectural 
style is quite homogeneous in the territory of SpiS, whose churches 
have typically Italianate belfries. 

Sculpture in the early 16th century was generally the work of 
foreigners: in Bohemia, and in general, in Moravia and Slovakia, of 
Italians (Paolo della Stella); in the north, of Saxons (Karl Walter). 
In the second half of the century, the number of foreigners increased, 
but no one tendency was predominant. The important stucco decora- 
tions, for instance, in the chapel of the castle of Tel£, and in the 
Imperial Hall in the castle of Bufcovice, are by Italians. The end 
of the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th saw a remarkable 
development in sculpture, particularly in late Gothic works of a 
realistic nature (cf. the Coronation of the Virgin , in the Chapter House 
of SpiS, about 1499, and the group of the Vir dolorum at Bardejov, 
about 1500). Productivity in the plastic arts was particularly rich 
in Slovakia (e.g., St. John the Baptist of Slatvin, about 1500 and 
St. Nicholas of Mira , in Tamov, near Bardejov, early 16th cent.). 
The Master “MS/* the creator of the old high altar from BanskA 
Stiavnica (1506), was active in central Slovakia in the late 15th cen- 
tury. The most distinguished representative of Slovak Renaissance 
sculpture was Paul of Levo£a (Pavel z LevoCe), who created the high 
altar of the Church of St. James of Levofta (about 1508-17) and 
to whom many other works are attributed; he had a very long suc- 
cession of followers in Slovakia and elsewhere. Master Alexander 
resembled him rather closely. 

Anonymous are the Via crucis t at SpiSskA NovA Ves (first quarter 
of the 16th cent.), the statues of the high altar in SAsovA and the 
St. Andrew of StrAiky (ca. 1520). Deserving of mention is Vincenz 
StraSryba, creator of the marble fountain in the Old City in Prague. 

In painting, the realistic tendency of die 1 5th -century late Gothic, 
allied to the Danubian school, dominated the early 16th century 
(e.g., the altars of St. Nicholas, 1507, and of St. John, 1520, at 
Levofia) and was resolved along Renaissance lines. Of particular 
importance is the previously mentioned Master “MS’* (cf. the paint- 
ings of the high altar in BanskA Stiavnica, 1506), who is intensely 
dramatic, and whose influence is felt in various works (e.g., in the 
Crucifixion and Deposition , 1508). The Master of the LitomAfice 
Altar is the greatest representative of the Renaissance; later, with 
the decline of his workshop, no further examples of plastic works 
in relief were to be found. New techniques, such as sgraffito, were 
introduced in this period for the exterior decoration of the urban 
mansions. Miniature painting reveals a more unified style; however, 
it suffered a definite decline with the end of the 16th century. 

The group of painters, sculptors, and goldsmiths, mostly Nether- 
landers, Germans, and Italians (including B. Spranger, Hans von 
Aachen, and Adriaen de Vries), who were active at the court of 
Rudolph II and were representative of a refined mannerism, remained 
completely aloof from the Czech taste. 

In the realm of minor arts (in which there were strong German, 
Netherlandish, and, in particular, Italian influences) only metalwork- 
ing revealed special excellence as in the work of T. Jarofi, and Brykcius 
of Zinnberg (Brikci z Cimperka). Toward the end of the century, 
the art of glassmaking received a strong impetus from the artists 
of the cohrt of Rudolph II — an awakening of interest which gave 
rise to an important local school. 

A. MxrhautovA-LzvorovA 

Baroque and rococo. After the death of Rudolph II (1612), the 
court was transferred to Vienna. Most of the intellectuals left Czecho- 
slovakia, and cultural and artistic life grew week to the point of 
extinction; there was, however, a certain cultural revival with the 
Counter Reformation, particularly through the agency of foreigners. 
Italians were responsible for the introduction of baroque architecture, 
following either the Roman example (as in the Church of St. Mary 
Major at Prague) or the Lombard (particularly in the works of Carlo 


Lurago; for example, the Clementinum — the Jesuit University 

in Prague). That the local climate was ready to receive the new 
baroque treatment of Bpatial relationships was demonstrated by the 
relative rapidity with which the Roman style was diffused in Bohemia 
and Moravia after the latter part of the 17th century. 

The first definite affirmation of a taste adjusted to coloristic 
experiments occurred in a series of palaces, such as the Nostic P alace 
in Prague (begun ca. 1660), whose single order of moldings and 
tripartite division of the fa9ade relate it to Bernini’s Palazzo Odescalchi 
in Rome; the Cemin (Czemin) Palace (begun 1669; see II, pl. 159), 
which has a rough and animated picturesqueness; and the castles of 
Roudnice (1666) and Plumlov (begun* 1680). The latter castle was 
designed with the superposition of three orders of free-standing 
columns, evoking, perhaps intentionally, a Roman-theater setting. 

In this group of works it is not easy to distinguish the directly 
Italian influences from the French and Austrian. The two latter 
indubitably had a decisive influence. J. B. Fischer von Erlach (q.v.) 
built the castle of Vranov in Moravia (1688) and designed the Clam- 
Gallas Palace in Prague (1700-08); Johann Lukas von Hildebrandt 
(q.v.) built the Church of St. Lawrence at NAmeckA JablonnA (1699) 
and the Premonstratensian Abbey at Louka (1748). 

The contribution of the Italians was important, perhaps more 
because of the artisans who were active for long periods throughout 
the 1 8th century than for the architects. Outstanding among the 
latter were Ottaviano Broggio, Anselmo Lurago, and Marcantonio 
Canevale. Their activity became part of the native tradition. 

The original development of Czechoslovakian baroque is attribut- 
able chiefly to architects of very divergent cultural origins and train- 
ing: Jean-Baptiste Mathey, Giovanni Santini Aichel, and Christoph 
and Kilian Ignaz Dientzenhofer. Mathey, born in France, was trained 
in Rome in the circle of Carlo Fontana and attempted a compromise 
between the demands for a new handling of space and the desire 
to participate in a vast European debate which would also take into 
account the reservations of French academic culture with regard to 
baroque art. His major works, the Church of St. Francis of the 
Knights of the Cross, the Toscan Palace, and the Troja Palace in 
Prague, show commendable consistency and an unwavering restraint 
in ornament. 

The resurgence of Catholicism following the conclusion of the 
Thirty Years’ War was responsible for an unprecedented revival of 
building activity. The propagandistic and social function of archi- 
tecture, which had been elaborated in Rome in the early 17th cen- 
tury, suggested a vast experiment of a political natuie in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Gothic forms, associated with the heyday of the kingdom 
of Bohemia, constituted an invaluable frame of reference and were 
destined to appeal to the baroque inclinations of the architects and 
the religious sentiments of the men who commissioned their work. 

Giovanni Santini Aichel, despite his distant Italian origin, repre- 
sented the most original voice. One of his first works, the chapel 
in the forest of Lomec (1692-1702), gives the measure of his cultural 
maturity. A baldachin, clearly inspired by Bernini, which is placed 
within the curved boundaries of the church, taking up much of 
its space, is pleasing to the eye because of its transparent structure. 
The plan reveals the influence of Borromini’s lantern of S. Ivo in 
Rome, but the plastic treatment of the order and the grandiose ex- 
ternal crown, executed in wood, suggest Slavic models. In the Church 
of the Benedictine Monastery of Kladruby and in the church at 
Sedlec, the Neo-Gothic style, in contrast to that of the Chapel of 
St. John of Nepomuk in ZdAf, remains a somewhat academic re- 
ference point, almost archaeological in its exhaustive technical ex- 
hibitionism. In his workB unaffected by the Neo-Gothic experiment, 
Santini Aichel never again reached the intensity of the first examples 
just cited, but conducted an organic spatial experiment of his own, 
akin to that of his architectural contemporaries in Austria and Ba- 
varia, as well as in Bohemia and Moravia. The church of Kftiny 
(1712) and the monastery church of Rajhrad developed themes re- 
motely derived from Guarini, filtered through the experiments of 
Lukas von Hildebrandt. The effect of spatial amplification was 
obtained through the use of large frescoed surfaces that were to be 
the rule in German rococo. 

Santini Aichel was most successful in his efforts to arrive at a 
regional characterization within the baroque style; the two Dient- 
zenhofers, especially Kilian Ignaz, simply consolidated the advances 
they had made by creating models and initiating procedures later 
to be universally adopted. In Christoph’s work, the taste, derived 
from Guarini, for juxtaposed spatial nuclei (as in the Church of 
St. Nicholas in MalA Strana, Prague, and in the Church of St. Mar- 
garet in Bfevnov, Prague) is evident. Kilian Ignaz shows a tendency 
toward a more animated and complex decoration and a sensitivity 
tinged with sophistication, which led him to envision complex ar- 
rangements of planes, tending toward theatrical effects — effects rein- 
forced by the dramatic accents created by the sometimes convulsive 
succession of broken lines and by the systematic counterplay of 
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concave and convex curvea and straight lines. Although the Cathedral 
of St. Mary Magdalene in Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), the Church of 
St. John of Nepomuk-on-the-Rock in Prague, and the Church of 
St. Thomas, in the same city, lose somewhat in purity and intensity, 
they acquire greater richness and animation of tone. The fact that 
they demonstrate a conscious search for the quality of an indigenous 
style indicates at once the maturity and the decline of a style. 

Paolo PORTOGHBSI 


In sculpture, after a long stretch of the doldrums, Bohemian 
production was revived about $he middle of the 17th century, gener- 
ally through the initiative of masters who were either trained abroad 
or were foreigners (e.g., I. Bendl), and soon reached the level of con- 
temporary European sculpture (as may be seen in the decoration of 
the Troja Palace in Prague by the Heermann brothers). Direct and 
indirect Italian influences were responsible for a particularly rapid 
development after 1700. Characteristic of this movement was a 
somewhat exaggerated pathos expressed in completely pictorial forms 
(e.g., M. W. Jfickel). Pictorialism attained full expression in the 
Bemini-like work of M. B. Braun. Further aided by the nature of 
the local material, sandstone, he achieved an especially suave quality 
in his mode'Vg. His works are in Prague (cf. the statue of St. Luit- 
gard, on the Charles Bridge), and many other places in Bohemia 
(c.g., K.uks, and Betlfim, near Kuks). Another dominant personality 
of the early 18th century, who may well be considered Bohemian, 
was F. M. Brokoff. Following in the footsteps of his father Johann, 
he, unlike Braun, showed a remarkable vigor (cf. the group of statues 
on the Charles Bridge and the atlantes on the facade of the Morzin 
Palace, Prague). 

In the works of Braun and Brokoff, in the last quarter of the 
century, appeared rococo elements that, combined with classic ele- 
ments, were to characterize the subsequent development of the 
18th-century plastic art6, just as they had affected architecture. The 
rococo style, established with the art of J. M. Hiemle, J. A. Quit- 
tcincr, and F. Weiss, triumphed after the mid-century in both the 
decorative arts and sculpture. Of decisive influence in this direction 
was the workshop of I. Platzer (cf. the decoration of the Church of 
St Nicholas, Prague), whose tastes were continued in the work of 
successive members of his family and pupils. 

In Moravia, 18th-century sculpture was strictly subordinate to 
the influences from Vienna, whence came such German and Italian 
masters as F. Bendl (cf. the Mercury Fountain, in Brno, 1693-99) 
and A. T. Kracker (cf. the Parnassus Fountain, Bmo, 1690-97). 
These ties did not weaken during the 18th century. However, the 
sculptors working in Moravia began to come to the fore (e.g., V. A. 
Zahner, J. Schauberger). J. I. Winterhalter developed a style, clas- 
sical in tendency, that is related to that of G. R. Donner and was 
to culminate in the style of J. A. Fritsch (cf. the decoration of the 
cemetery at Strilky, 1743) an< * of O. Schweigl. 

The history of 17th-century Bohemian painting has not been 
adequately clarified; only at the start of the 18th century was a clearly 
defined trend apparent. One of the major personalities was Karel 
Skr6ta, who was Italianate in his tastes. From his stay in Italy he 
brought back both Venetian (as in the St. Wenceslas cycle, 1641-43, 
in the Lobkovic Palace, Mfilnik) and Caravaggian influences (e.g., 
St. Charles Borromeo Visiting the Victims of the Plague , 1647), which 
were particularly evident in his portraiture (D. Miser cm and Family, 
dating perhaps from 1653). Between 1660 and i67o ,l 5kr£ta seemed 
to incline toward the idealization of formB ( Annunciation , Prague, 
Nat. Gall.), which was subsequently to be resolved in terms of pathos 
(cycle of The Passions , about 1670). At the same time, Skrfita con- 
tinued to paint realistic pictures, akin to Flemish and Dutch painting 
(cf. the Portrait of Ignace Vitanovshy of ViHkoviee , dating, perhaps, 
from 1669). 

Among the noteworthy artists influenced by SkrAta was J. G. 
Heintsch, who developed along realistic lines (cf. the Laves of the 
Jesuit Saints, in the Church of St. Prokop, at Jinonice, 1680-90). 

Wall painting of the early 17th century was predominantlydecor- 
ftive and showed traces of the taste of Andrea Pozzo (cf. J. Hiebel); 
later in the century, large-scale painting of allegoric or mythological 
subjects was established. In the transition from the 17th to the 
18th century, the realistic tendency was weakened or trMMformed 
»nto illusionism. Working along these lines were M. L. Willmann 
(St. Jerome, ca. 2664, Prague, Nat. Gall.; The Af or fyrdom 0/ 55 . Philip 
an d James, ca. 2750, at Sedlec) and J. K. Liika; M. W. thslbax re- 
fined faithful to realism {St. Ludwig Distributing Alms, after 2700, 
at Bechynfe). . 

Peter Brandi, who departed from these contrasting tendencies, 
retained, even in his baroque and luministic compositions, a definite 
realism, giving to certain scenes even a genre tone (aa in his Btrtn 
of the Virgin Mary , at Dokaany, 2703)- *“• kter w ° rk, » “ e 

chiaroscuro contrasts were replaced by brighter, wanner tones (cf. 


the Adoration of the Magi, at Smifice, 2797, and the paintings in 
the church at Sedlec, 1728-29, and in the Church of St. Mary Mqjor 
in Prague). Realism remains more evident in the portraits (as in the 
Portrait of Count Sporck, Prague, Nat. Gall., 2799). 

VAclav V. Reiner tended toward predominantly illusionistic effects 
(as in the Combat of the Giants, in the Cemin Palace, in Prague, 
1718; the Last Judgment, in the dome of die Church of St. Francis 
of the Knights of the Cross, 1723, in Prague; and the decorations 
in the Chapel of St. William at Roudnice, 1799). A definitive com- 
posure in composition was attained only by Reiner's successors, who 
were influenced by Venetian painting, for example, F. X. Palko 
(whose work appears in the dome of the Church of St. Nicholas in 
Prague) and J. L. Kracker (who decorated the vault of the nave of 
the above-mentioned church, 1726). 

After Brandi's death (1739), several painters emigrated, as did 
Jan Kupecky; most of them devoted themselves to landscape paint- 
ing, chiefly Arcadian in taste. Toward the middle of the century, 
N. Grund combined Venetian coloring with Flemish and Dutch 
minuteness in realistic reproduction of costume (Prague, Nat. Gall.). 
Put from then on, Bohemian painting was of only local interest. 

In Moravia, painting was dominated by the Viennese. In fresco, 
outstanding figure^ were J. G. Etgens (cf. the vault of Minorite Church, 
in Brno, 1732) and J* 1 - Winterhalter. The few surviving portraits 
of F. A. Maulpertsch show how preference was given to foreigners. 
This happened even more often in Slovakia: the southwest was 
subordinated to Vienna, and other places were influenced by Italians 
or Germans. Painters from Bohemia also came to Slovakia, seeking 
to flee from the Counter Reformation. 

Of particular note in the arts and crafts between the late 17th 
century and early 18th century iB the high development of the art 
of glassmaking (see glass). Cabinet work and intaglio reached a 
quite high level, not only in Bohemia, but also in Slovakia. Pottery 
factories, founded in Holice in 1743, were also active in Slovakia. 

A. MerhautovA-LivoravA. 

The 19th and 20th centuries . Architecture, soon after the middle 
of the 19th century, after \ neoclassic phase, experienced the effects 
of the penchant for historical styles: first it leaned toward the Neo- 
Gothic, then, at the end of the century, toward the Neo-Renaissance; 
and finally it adopted a foreign-infiuenced eclecticism. Among ar- 
chitects deserving mention are T. Kranner, K. Hilbert, and J. Mocker 
(cf. the Church of St. Vitus in P. ague). Working in the Neo-Renais- 
sance style were A. Barvitius, V. Ulmann, A. Wiehl, and J. Zitek, 
creator of the National Theater in Prague. 

J. Kotfcra, a pupil of Otto Wagner in Vienna, inaugurated a 
profound revival associated with the development of die International 
Style in central Europe. Kotfira oriented toward modem tastes the 
new generation of architects, B. Hiibschmann and A. Engel in par- 
ticular. A later revitalization occurred with P. JanAk, who was also 
a theoretician, and J. Gofiar, O. Novotnf, and others. Especially 
notable is DuSan Jurkovifi, who revived the use of motifs derived 
from Slovakian folklore. 

Toward 1925, in Czechoslovakia, as in other countries, the In- 
ternational Style became established. Its chief representatives were 
J. A. Fragner, builder of industrial structures, J. Havllfiek and K. 
Honzik (General Pensions Institute in Prague), and B. Fuchs, who 
is the designer of numerous structures at Bmo. Important in the 
field of city planning is the systematization of the industrial center 
of Zlin, and of Hradec KrAlovA, the latter through the agency of 
J. Gofiar. The problems of city planning have been tackled with 
special acumen in the postwar reconstruction after 2945, following 
the principle of decentralization of industry and of civic buil d ings. 

Neoclassic painting and sculpture were of local importance only. 
The German Nazarenes found disciples in the painter F. Tkadlflc 
and the sculptor V. Lev£. Toward die middle of the 29th century, 
the painter Josef Mines stimulated the romantic taste through his 
representation of the customs of the people. The greatest of his 
disciples was M. Alefi Connected with the school of Munich were 
V. Broffk and L. Marold. Linked with die developments of French 
naturalism in landscape were A. Chittussi, already dose to impres- 
sionism, J. Cermak, K. Purkynfi, H. S. Pinkaa, and V. Hynais. Im- 
pressionism became popular, particularly in the last deauie of the 
century, with the work of such artists as A. Slavi&pk, J. Preisler, and, 
later, V. Radimaty. Emil Orlik, a student of Japanese art, worked 
in a postimpressionist snd symbolist style. • 

At die end of the first decade of the 90th century appeared ex- 
pressionist snd, later, cubiat works (E. Fills). There waa also a 
return to late 19th-century realism (V. SpAls, V. Rabat). Modem 
art became well established about 1930. In general, a moderating 
and traditionalist tendency was discernible in Slovak painting (C. 
Majemik, M. A. Basovskf, and L. Gudema), whereat Czech paint- 
ing was international in character. Stemming from the "Group of 
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(E. Fill*, B. Kubiita, A. ProchAAka, and V. BeneA) were the 
t«P0 principal movements in Czech painting: the UmAleckA Beseda 
(“artistic circle"), seeking to portray modem urban life (B. Kubiita, 

J. Capek, Jan Zrzav^, and, successively, F. HudeAek, K. LhotAk, 
and others), and the Mines (with E. Filla, V. Tikal, and others), 
aiming more toward formal experimentation. Filla, the major per- 
sonality of contemporary Czech painting, was turned toward expres- 
sionism by postcubism and Picasso. 

Nineteenth-century naturalism still continues to have a consider- 
able following, as in other east European countries (V. Benei, M. 
Svabinskf, J. SlaviAek, V. SedlaAek, Jan Bauch, and M. Hoty). 
Related to this tendency is realism, which was first revived in a 
patently expreasioniatic manner. Later, in the socialist postwar period, 
realism was inspired by the war and the resistance under the German 
occupation — which also decimated the ranks of Czechoslovak paint- 
ers. The efforts of the latest generation of painters in this postwar 
period developed on the basis of international taste (F. Gross, F. 
Jiroudek, V. Cem?). And although officially realism continues to 
prevail, especially in relation to the problem of the dissemination of 
art among the masses, and to the cult of folklore (A. Pelc, B. Dvorak^, 

K. Sonck, V. Tittelbach, A. Fisarek, W. NovAk, K. Sokol, and L. 
Gudema), Czechoslovakia does not lack masters who are familiar 
with nonobjective art (J. Kotik, J. Sima). 

The course of Czech sculpture is hot dissimilar to that of paint- 
ing, although of less interest. Noteworthy among the artists of the 
second half of fhe 19th century are V. Lev^ and J. V. Myslbek, 
both of whom show naturalistic tendencies, particularly Myslbek, 
on whom its influence was decisive; naturalism continues despite 
fhe penetration of impressionism and of postimpressionist tastes, rep- 
resented particularly by J. Stursa. Also worthy of mention are 
the sculptors B. Kaflca, O. Gutfreund, O. Spaniel, J. Mafatka, and 
F. Bilek. Among the naturalists are Stefan, A. Sopr, J. Wagner, 
J. Jifikovsk?, J. Kostka, V. Vingler, and others. J. Wielgus proposes 
a popular synthcsism reminiscent of the tradition of the German 
Ernst Barlach. 

Book illustration retains particular importance. Among its prac- 
titioners in the late 19th century were Josef Mines and M. AleS, 
illustrators of folk songs. Contemporary production bears the im- 
press of their tradition, whether it is humorous and expressed in 
vignettes (J. Lauda, J. Halek), folkloristic (Vlastimil Rata, Slovinsk^), 
inspired by children's art (V. Tmka, also a creator of animated car- 
toons, A. ZAbransk?, V. Karel, A. Stmad?, L. Fulla), or illustrative 
(A. Pelc, V. Tittelbach, J. Liesler, V. Sivko, and many others). 

Last, mention must be made of artists who emigrated while 
young and received their training in other European countries, as 
did Alfred Kubin in Austria, and Frantilek (Frank) Kupka, one of 
the pioneers of nonobjective painting, in Paris, from 1895 on; and 
among the masters of the latest generation, I. Serpan. 

Czechoslovak folk art still finds expression today in the handicraft 
products intended for daily use; these include textiles, in particular, 
employed in the characteristic national costumes, silk and bead 
embroidery, and lace, particularly among the Slovaks. Among the 
Slovaks, also, there is a thriving industry in majolica ware (produced 
today, however, mainly on an industrial scale), and in furniture and 
wood intaglio. The latter craft, highly developed in the 17th and 
18th centuries, particularly in the Bohemian forests, was widely 
used, as in all Alpine countries, to decorate rural buildings constructed 
of beams which were subsequently replaced by masonry structures. 


Biblioo. Antiquity, a . Generali A Stock?, La BohAme A l’lge de la 
pierre, Prague, 19x4: J. SchrAnil, Vorg es chichte , Btthmens und Mlhrens, 
Plague, 1928; A Stock?, La BohAme k Page du bronze, Prague, 1928; 
A 'Stock?, La BohAme 4 Page du fee, Prague, 2933; V. Budinsk?-KriAka 
and others, SlovenekA dijiny (History of Slovakia), I, Bratislava, 1947; 
J. Filip, PravAkA Ceskoslovenako (La TchAcoelovaquie prAhistorique), 
Prague, 1948; H. Preidel, Die vor- und frfihgeschichtlichen Siedlungsriume 
in Btthmen und Mihren, Munich, 1953; J. Neustupny, ed., Chronologic 
prAhistorique de la TchAcoelovaquie, seaaion sdentifique: Rhumb des 
comptes rendus et des discussions. Prague, 1936. b. Paleolithic: H. Breuil, 
Notes de voyage palAolithique en Europe centrale, L 1 Anthropologic, XXXIV- 
XXXV, 1924-25; J. SkutU, Pfehled cAskAho paleolithika e mesolithika 
(Survey iff the Paleolithic and Mesolithio Periods of Bohemia), Prague, 
1952; J. Neustupn?, Le palAolithique et son art en BohAme, Artibus Asiae, 
XI, I9S8, pp. 2x4-38; K. 2 ebers, Ceskoslovensko ve staril dobA kamennA 
(Die Tschechoalowakei in der Uteren Steinzeit), Prague, X9S8; c. Neolithic, 
Bronae Age , and the Hallstatt epoch : A. Stock?, La BohAme prAhistorique, 
I: Le nAolithique, Prague, 1936: J. Filip, PopelnicovA pole a poAAtky le- 
lesnA dob? v CechAch (Die Urnenfelder und die AnfAnge der Eisenzeit 
in Btthmen). Prague, 1936-37; J. Btthm. ZAklady hallstattskA period? v 
CechAch (Die Grundlagen der Hallstattperiode in Btthmen), Prague, 1937; 
J. Neustpn?, Studies on the Eneolithic Plastic Arts, Prague, X9S4; B. No- 
votn?, Die Slowakei in der jttngeren Steinzeit, Bratislava, 1958 (Ger. trans., 

L. KramerovA); d. La Thu cMUgatiotr. J. L. Plfi. Le hrsdischt de Strs- 
donitz en BohAme, Leipzig, 1906 (Fr. trans., J. Dechelette); J. Bfefi. CemA 
(svartnovA) nAramlcy v AeekAm latAnu (Fabrication de bracelets en sapropA- 


lite soi-disant lignite en BohAme), Prague, 1955; J. Filip, KekovA ve stfednl 
EvropA (Die Kelten in Mitteleuropa), Prague, 1936; B. Benadlk, E. VeAek. 
and C. Ambros, Keltische Griberfelder in der Sfidwestslowakei, Bratislava, 
1937 . e. Roman period : J. L. Pit, Die Umengriber Btthmens, Leipzig, 1907; 
A. Gnirs, ZprAvy As. stAtnlho archeologickAho fistavu, II— III, 1930-31, 
pp. 9-28; E. Benninger and H. Freising, Die germanische Bodenfunde in 
MAhren, Liberec, 1933; E. Benninger, Die germanische Bodenfunde in 
der Slowakei, Liberec, 1937; J. DobiAX, Le strade romane nel territorio 
Cecoelovacco, in Quademi dell’impero: Le grandi strade del mondo ro mano 
(Istituto di Studi Romani: Gli studi romani nel mondo), IV, s, Rome, 
1938; J. DobiAi, II limes romano nelle terre della repubblica Cecoslovacca, 
in Quademi dell’impero: II limes romano (Istituti di Studi Romani: Gli 
atudi romani nel mondo), VI, 8. Rome, 1938; J. Eisner, Histories Slovaca, 
I— II, 1940—41, pp. 108-38; T. Kolnlk, Arcbeol. rozhledy, IX, X9S7, pp. 816- 
27, 833-36: V. Ondrouch, BohstA hroby s doby rimskej na Slovensku (Reiche 
rttmerzeitliche Grfiber in der Slowakei), Bratislava, 1937; V. Ondrouch. 
Histories Slovaca, III-IV, 1943-46. pp. 62-1x8; B. Svoboda, Cechy a 
ftmekA imperium (Bohemia and the Roman Empire). Prague, 1948. Middle 
Ages to the present, a. General: J. Branil, DAjiny stfedovAkAho umAnl v 
CechAch (History of Medieval Art in Bohemia), I, II, Prague, 1892-93: 
Topographie der Kunstdenkmale im Kttnigreich Bdhmen von der Urzeit 
bis rum Anfang des 19 Jahrhunderts, Prague. 1948 ff.; A P. Schmitt, Be- 
richt fiber einige Kunstdenkmale Btthmens, Mittheilungen der K. K. Cen- 
tral-Commission, Erhaltung der Baudenkmale, III, 1863. pp. 320-24: F. 
Bencsch, Steinmetazetchen und Marken an alten Baudenkmalen Btthmens 
gesammelt, Mittheilungen der K. K. Central-Commission, 1864, pp. xli- 
iv; B. Grfiber, Die Kunst des Mittelslters in Btthmen. Vienna, XVI, 1871, 
XVII, 1872, XIX, 1874; M. Pangerl, ed.. Do Buch der Malerzeche in 
Prag (Quellenachriften ffir Kunstgeachichte und Kunsttechnik des Mit- 
telalters und der Renaissance, 33 vole.), XIII, Vienna, 1878; A HorAiAka, 
Beitrlge zur Kunstgeachichte Btthmena im XII und XIV Jahrhundert, 
RepfKw, IV, i88x, p. 183; E. Wernicke, Urkundliche Beitrlge zur Prager 
Kttnstlergeschichte, Mittheilungen der K. K. Central-Commiaaion, N.S., 
XII, 1886, pp. VII I-X; K. Chytil, Ober einige Madonnen-Bilder Btthmena 
aus dem 14 und is Jahrhundert, Mittheilungen der K. K. Central-Com- 
mission, N.S., XIII, 1887. pp. XIX-XXV; J. Brausewetter, Aus dem nor- 
dttstlichen Btthmen. Mittheilungen der K. K. Central-Commission. N.S., 
XIV, 1888, pp. 26-30, 71-76; J. Neuwirth, Geschichte der bildenden Kunst 
in Btthmen vom Tode Wenzels III bis zu den Hussiten-Kriegen, Prague. 
1893: Geaellahaft zur FOrderung deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst und Lit- 
eratur in Btthmen, Prague, 1896; Soupis pamAtek historick?ch a umAleck?ch 
v kralovatvi AeakAm (Catalogue of the Historic and Artistic Monuments of 
Bohemia from 1897): F. J. Lehner, DAjiny umAnl AcskAho (History of 
Czech Art), Prague, 1903-07; A. Prokop, Die Markgrafschaft Mihren in 
Kunstgeachichte, Beziehung I-IV, Vienna, 1904; J. TruhlAf, Catalogue co- 
dicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae universiutis. I, Prague. 1905: F. H. 
Harlas, CeskA umAnl (Czech Art), I, II, Prague, 1908-xx; UmAleckA poklady 
Cech. Shirks v?znaAn?ch A 1 v?tvamAho umAnl (The Artistic Treasure of 
Bohemia: Selection of Characteristic Art Works), Prague, 191s; A. MatAjAek 
and Z. Wirth. L’art tchAque contemporain, Prague, 1020; Z. Wirth (comp.; 
with V. Bimbaum, A MatAjAek, and J. SchrAnil), Die Aechoslovdrische 
Kunst von der Urzeit bis zur Gegenwart, Prague. 1926 (Eng. ed.. Czecho- 
slovak Art from Ancient Times until the Present Day, Prague, 1926); F. M. 
Bartoi, Soupis rukopisfi narodniho musea ▼ Praze (Catalogue of Manuscripts 
in the Prague National Museum), 1926, II, 1927; JihoAesk? Sbomlk Histo- 
rick? (Historical Review of Southern Bohemia), I-VIII, TAbor, 1928-35: 
DAjepia v?tvsraAho umAnl v CechAch (The History of Representational 
Art in Bohemia). Prague, 1931; H. Lap sire and J. Chopin. Prague et la 
TchAcoslovaquie, Grenoble, 1932; V. V. Stech, Czechoslovak Pavilion, Cat- 
alogue of the XIX Biennale, Venice, 1934, PP* 272 - 73 *. V. V. Stech, Czech- 
oslovak Pavilion, Catalogue of the XX Biennale. Venice. 1936, pp. 238-40; 
V. M. Nebesk?, L’art modeme tchAcoslovaque, Paris, 1937; CeskA baroko: 
Katalog v?stavy (Czech Baroque: Catalogue of the Exhibition), Prague, 
1938; O. Schfirer and W. Erich, Deutsche Kunst in der Zips, Brno, 1938; 
K. M. Swttboda, ed., Beitrlge zur Geschichte der Kunst im Sudeten- und 
Kaxpathenraum, Brno, Leipzig, 1938-43. 1 : K. M. Swoboda, Zum deutschen 
Anteil an der Kunst der Sudetenllnder, 1938, II: K. M. Swoboda and 
E. Bachmann, Studien zu Peter Parler, 1939, III: E. Bachmann, Eine splt- 
staufische Baugruppe im mittelbtthmischen Raum, 1940, IV: E. Bachmann, 
Sudetenllndische Kunstrlume im 13. Jahrhundert, 1941: Die Kunst in 
der Slovakei: Eine Sammlung von Dokumenten, Prague, 1939*. O. Schfirer, 
Alte Stldte in Btthmen und Mihren, Modeme Bauformen, 1939* P* s: 
V. Wagner, Czech Baroque, Prague, 1940*. K. M. Swoboda. Peter Parler, 
Der Baukfinstler und Bildhauer, Vienna, 1940, ad ed., 1942; O. Kokoschka, 
An Approach to the Baroque Art of Czechoslovakia. BM, 2942. pp. 263-68; 
H. W. Hegemann, Die deutache Barokkunst Btthmens, Munich, 1943: 

J. KropAAek. Mallfstvl doby husitskA (Painting of the Hussite Period), Prague, 
2946; O. J. BlallAek, Rokoko a konec baroku v CechAch (Rococo and Late 
Baroque in Bohemia), Prague, 1948; J. Kotallk, Czechoslovakia. Catalogue 
of the XXIV Biennale, Venice. 1948. pp. 237-39: A Kutal, D. Llbal and 

K. MatAjAek, CeakA umAnl gotickA (Czech Gothic Art), Prague 1949: E. 
Giorgio Alberti, O. Stefan, and P. J. M. Preiss, Arte italiana in Cecoslo- 
vscchia, Istituto di culture Italiana (photographic exhibition), Prague, 1950*. 
A MatAjAek and J. Pelina, Czech Gothic Painting. 1350-1430, Prague, 1950 
(trans. J. C. Houra); J. Pelina, CeakA malba pozdnl gotiky a reneaance (Czech 
Painting of the Late ’ Gothic and Renaissance Perioda), Prague. 1950; J* 
Neumann, Mallfstvl 17 stoletl v CechAch (Seventeenth-century Printing 
in Bohemia), Prague, 1951: V. Denkstein and F. Matoul, JihoAeakA gorika 
(Gothic Art in Southern Bohemia), Prague, 1953*. M. MlAko, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Catalogue of the XXVII Biennale, Venice, 1934. PP* 234-36; V. 
Denkstein and F. Matoul, Sfidbtthmische Gotik, Prague* i955i A Friedl. 
Magister Theodoricus, Prague. 1956; M. MlAko, Czechoslovakia, Catalogue 
of the XXVIII Biennale, Venice, 1956, pp. 345-48; J. GAllego, El arte 
antiguo en Checoslovaquia (exhibit at the Mue. des Arts DAcoratifs. Paris. 
1957 ). Goya, 21, 1987 . PP* 192-98; L’art anden A Prague et en TchAeoalo- 
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write «u Dfeowtift. Puii, 1957 (catalogue by J. Urbuii, 

preface by V. Novotntf); V. Jindra, II Rinaacimento in Cecoalovacchia. 
Palladio* 7 * 1957. pp.. 26-29; J. Kotslik, Czechoslovakia, Catalogue of the 
XXIX Biennale, Venice, 1958. pp. 223-25. b. Architecture : B. GrUber, 
Charakteriatik der Baudenkmale Bfihmena, Mittheilungen der K. K. Cen- 
tral-Commission* a, Erhaltung der Baudenkmale, I, 1856. pp. 189-aoo. 2x3. 
22a, 24 i. 248 ; U. Belli, Influence dell*architettura italiana .... II Meridiano 
di Roma, no. 30, 1939; D. Lfbal, GotickA architektura v CechAch a na Mo- 
rav£ (Gothic Architecture in Bohemia and Moravia), Prague, 2948; V. Mend, 
CeakA architektura doby lucemburakA (Czech Architecture of the Luxem- 
bourg Period). Prague, 1949; V. Mench, Onze cento annAes d’architecture 
en TchAcoslovaquie, Prague. 1957. e. Sculpture: V. Bimbaum. J. Pefiirka, 
A. MatAjCek, and J. Cibulka, DAjepis vftvarnAho uminl v CechAch (Hiatory 
of the Plastic Arts in Bohemia). Prague, 1926; J. Opitz, Die Plastik in BOh- 
men zur Zeit der Luxemburger. Prague, 1936; CeakoslovenskA vlaativida 
(Czech National Hiatory), Prague, 1937; A. Kutal, CeakA gotickA plaatika 
(Czech Plaatic Arta in the Gothic Period). Prague, 1938; K. Ottinger, Alt- 
deutache Bildachnitzer der Ootmark (preface by K. H. Waggerl), Vienna, 
1039; H. Bachmann, Schlesien und die bOhmiache Plastik dea 14 Jahrh., 
Festschrift filr Dagobert Frey, Vienna, 1953. pp. 3x8-29; E. Poche, La 
scultura del Barocco ceco. Arte, S 7 . X9S8, pp. 33 - 37 . d. Painting : A. Mi- 
rhicls. Originea de la peinturc allemande, Acole de BohAme, GBA, VI, 
1872. P- 498. VII, 1873. p. 146; A. Woltman, Zur Geachichte der bdhmi- 
schen Miniaturenmalerei, RepfKw, II, 1879. p. x; R. Ernst, Beitrige zur 
Kenntnia der Tafelmalerei Btthmena im XIV und am Anfang dea XV 
Jahrhunderta, r *’-ague, 19x2; F. Burger, Die deutache Malerei der Renais- 
sance, I, Berli... 1913. pp. 121 ff.; A. MatAjgek, Die bohmiachc Malerei 
des XIV Jahrhunderta, Leipzig, 1921; A. MatAjCek, ed„ Gotiache Malerei 
in Bdhmcn, Tafelmalerei 1350-1450. Kunathiatoriachea Institut der Karla- 
llmveraitlt, Prague. 1939 *. V. Wagner, GotickA tabulovA maliaratvo na Slo- 
venaku (Die gotiache Tafelmalerei in der Slowakei), Kniinica v^tvamAho 
umcnia, 3. Matica SlovenakA, 1942; P. Deacarguea, Trcnte ana de peinture 
n hAcoslovaque A TOrangerie, ArtB, Dec. 6. 1946; J. M. Tomes, La peinture 
tchecoslovaque modeme. Arts. Oct. 31. 1947; J. Lorifi, Czech Baroque 
Drawing, Prague, 1948; M. Seton, Czechoslovak Painting, Magazine of Art, 
XLI, 1948, pp. 146-48; A. MatAjCek and J. Pefiina, Czech Gothic Paint- 
ing. 1350-1450, Prague, 1950 (trana. J. C. Hovra); J. MaSin, RomAnakA 
nAstCnnA malba v CechAch a na MonvA (Romanesque Wall Painting in 
Bohemia and Moravia), Prague, 1954 (also Eng. trana.); Z. DrobnA, 
Gotiache Zeichnung. Prague, X957; O. StrettiovA, Das Barockportrfit in 
Bohmcn, Prague. 1957 . 

Jan Bouzbk and Margherita Abbruzzbsb 
Chief art centers. Bohemia and Moravia ( Ceskomoravsko ). 


Brno (Briinn). Chief city of Moravia. Built on the site of a 
Roman settlement, it grew up during the nth and 12th centuries 
around a castle of the same name, and the enlarged community was 
subsequently surrounded by walla. It received its own charter in 
1243. After the Thirty Years* War, it was transformed into a for- 
tress with a new set of walls. From the early 19th century on, Bmo 
developed as an industrial center, and in the 20th century, its new 
buildings gave it, more and more, the aspect of a modem city. It 
suffered grave damage during World War II. 

The Gothic Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul has a nave and 
two side aisles; it was built on the ruins of a Romanesque church, 
recorded on the coins of the Emperor Conrad (1092); again rebuilt 
after 1645, it has recently received the addition of two towers of 
Gothic-influenced style. The parish Church of St. James, of the 
early 14th century, was remodeled in the baroque period and in the 
19th century; the Jesuit Church is from the end of the x6th and 
early 17th century. The Gothic Church of St. Thomas has a nave 
with two side aisles, and is of the 14th century, with baroque altera- 
tions. The r.ap<irhin Church «id Monastery are of the 17th century. 
The Palace of the Moravian Provincial Administration (formerly the 
Augustinian Monastery), of the 13th century, restored in the 18th, 
is an important baroque monument, although badly damaged. The 
Town Hall, begun in the early 14th century, has a Gothic portal 
and a Renaissance courtyard; the New Town Hall has late Renais- 
sance and baroque decoration. Noteworthy among the individual 
monuments are the splendid fountain by Fischer von Erlach, in 
Zelnf Trh, and the Plague Column, from the x8th century. The 
Moravian Provincial Museum; the Institute of Archaeology of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences; the National Archives (codices); 
the Municipal Archives; the Library of St. James, from the 14th 
century, rich in ingmihub and woodcuts; the Museum of Decorative 
Arts — all these are important institutions. 


Biblxoo. M. Bretholz. Eine Bevfilkerungaziffer der Su* BrUnnsus 
Jem Jahr 1466, Weimar, 1896; F. Sujan. DAjepis Bras (History of Bmo), 
5 rn o, 1902, ad. ed., 1928; J. Leisching, Dss Erzherzog Rainermuseum in 
BrU jn. Vienna. 19x3; B. Bretholz. Briinn. Geachichte und Kultur, Brno. 
* 938 ; Z. dee mihH«i»kwi Lan demusc um, N.S., 1941* K. Hucke, Wie das 
m&hrische Landesmuseum entstand, Z. des mAhrischen Landeamuaeum, 
N.S., III, IM,; V. Kntinovt. Gotictt niMinntetalby v BntiuU Muxeinl 
fcpll (The Gothic WiM Painting* in the Chipel Mu-urn f* jgfft 
~ Mo dw MoravskAho semskAho muses v BrnA, 2* XXXV, 1950, A. Kuea- 
(T?’ S* 1 * VAdaca MAnesa v graflckA sbrirccmMvaWto Mum 
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Moravian Museum), Ceaopis moravskAho Muses v BrnA, a. XXXVI, I 98 t. 
pp. 242-54; H. Bflhmova HAjkovA, Restaurace obrazu NAlesuSv. Kfiic 
od J. v. Sandrart (The Restoration of the Picture "The Discovery of the 
Cross" by J. Sandrart), Casopis moravskAho Muses v BrnA, XLIL 1917 . 
pp. 201-05. 

CeskA BudAjovice (Bud we is). Mqjor center of southern Bohemia, 
it was founded by Ottokar II Premysl, in the 13th century; recently 
it has become industrialized. The Convent and Church of the Holy 
Virgin were founded in 1265 by Ottokar II; the Dominican Monas- 
tery has a beautiful X3th-century cloister; die Cathedral of St. Nich- 
olas, from 1294, which has a tower, the Cema VAi, from 1540-77; 
the Piarist College, built m 1771; the mins of the castle, dating from 
the 15th century; the square, with Gothic houses and the so-called 
"Samson Fountain," from 1727; the Town Hall, in baroque style, 
built 1727-30 — all combine to give the center an antique and 
monumental aspect. The Municipal Museum has prehistoric col- 
lections, manuscripts from the 13th and 14th centuries and sculptures 
in wood. Among the impressive industrial structures is the Hard- 
muth pencil factory, founded in 1790. 

Cesky Krumlov. On the Vltava River, in southern Bohemia, 
Cesk^ Krumlov is * city of medieval character, rich in Gothic and 
Renaissance architecture. The Minorite Monastery and Church, 
from about 1357, were rebuilt in the 17th century; the Church of 
St. Vitus, with a cloister, dates from the 14th century and die Clari- 
cian Convent from the same period; the Gothic Church of Corpus 
Christi was built in the 15th century; the Jesuit College was rebuilt 
by the Lombard Balthasar Mgjo de Vonio in the 16th century. The 
casde of Krumlov, on a narrow island in the Vltava, dates from the 
early 13th century; rebuilt several times, it is today the result of 
reconstructions in Renaissance style executed about the middle of 
the x6th century by Balthasar Majo de Vonio. It contains a rich 
collection of tapestries and paintings and an 18th-century theater. 
Noteworthy among the other structures in the city are the Renais- 
sance Town Hall and the Rflie House, the Regional Museum. 

Hradec KrAlovA. This city is the center of northeast Bohemia. 
Origixially the castle of the Slavnik princes and later (after 996), 
of die Premyslides, it became an administrative district in the xxth 
and 1 2th centuries and was elevated from commune to city in the 
third decade of the 13th century After 1363, Hradec KrAlovA be- 
came a dower city of the queens of Bohemia. The Gothic Cathedral, 
from 1306, is of brick, with a Gothic tabernacle by MatAj Rqjaek 
and a St. Anthony by P. Brandi. The baroque Jesuit Church of 
the Holy Virgin (1666) has conserved paintings by P. Brandi. The 
Jesuit College dates from 1671; the Bishopric (17x0) is in rococo 
style. Also noteworthy are the White Tower (BilA VAi), from 1574, 
and the Column of the Virgin, from 1737. The Regional Museum, 
founded in 1878, now in an edifice built by J. KotAra in 1909, has 
archaeological and historical collections, as well as collections of the 
decorative arts, manuscripts, ancient books, etc. Particularly notable 
among the modem buildings are those by J. KotAra and J. GoAar. 

Biblxoo. J. J. Sola?, DAjepis Hradec KrAlovA xaad Labem a biakupttvl 
hradeckAho (The History of Hradec KrAlovA on the Elbe and of the Bishop- 
ric of Hradec), Prague, 1870; M. Jlhns, Die Schlacht von KAniggrftz, 
Leipzig. 1876; V. V. Toraek, MistopisnA pamAti mAsta Hradec KrAlovA 
(The Topographical Remains of the City of Hradec KrAlovA), Prague, i88f ; 
B. V. Spiess, PHspAvky k star Amu mlstopisu a dAjinim Hradec KrAlovA 
(Contributions to the Old Topography and History of Hradec KrAlovA), 
Hradec KrAlovA, 1895: A. Cechner, Soupis pamAtek historickfch a umA- 
leckfch v politickAm okresu KrAlovAhradeckAm (The Historic and Artistic 
Monuments in the Political District of Hradec KrAlovA)* XXI* Prague, 1904; 
L. Domefika and F. L. SA 1 , KrAlovAhradecko (The Region of Hradec KrA- 
lovA), I, Hradec KrAlovA, 1928. 

Jindfichfiv Hradec. This city is the center of southeast Bohemia. 
It developed from the nucleus of a castle founded about the end of 
the xath century, and became a city in the late 14th century. The 
Church of St. George contains frescoes from 1310; the Church of 
the Assumption dates from 1480. The castle is a splendid structure, 
with Romanesque vestiges (cf. the round so-called "Hunger Tower*' 
and the high residential building), but it was completely remodeled 
in the x6th century, under the direction of die Italians Antonio 
Comets, Giovanni Mario Faconi, Antonio Melana, Majo 

de Vonio, Andrea Austalis de Sals, and Giovanni Pietro MartinelU, 
who added to it a spacious courtyard surrounded by loggias, an 
arcaded gallery, and a magnificent rotunda in the garden. Within, 
the Chapel of St. George contains important 14th-century frescoes, 
a collection of utensils, an icon of the Virgin (13th-century panel), 
paintings by Rosa, BkrAta, and P. Brandi, and rich stucco decoration 
from the late x6th century. 

Biblxoo. J. S. Claudius, Geschichte der Scads Ncuhsus, Jfindftefafiv 
Hradec, 1850; F. Rull, Monognfie m As t a Jiadfidaovs Hradec (Monograph 
on the City of Jindfichftv Hradec), Jindfkfcftv Hradec, 1876; B. Tap!*. 
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Dfcjiny mists Jindfichova Hradce (The Hiatory of the City of Jindfichftv 
Hradec). 1026-31: J. Muk, HistorickA bibliografia xnSata JindfichCiv Hradce 
(The Hiatorical Bibliography of the City of Jindfichftv Hradec), Jindfichilv, 
Hradec, 1928; Z. Wirth and J. Benda, StAtnl hrady a zAmky (The State 
Fortresaea and Caatles), Prague, 1955. 

KarlStejn (Karlfiv Tyn), The castle of KarlStejn was founded 
in 1348 by Charles IV to house the crown jewels, the royal archives, 
and relics. Built in ogival Gothic style by Mathieu d’Arras and Peter 
Parler, it was later modified and largely rebuilt in 1888. It is a com- 
plex of edifices of various periods, including the Church of Our 
Lady, with notable frescoes from the late 14th century and a very 
fine wooden ceiling; and the Chapel of St. Catherine, which has 
remarkable marbles and paintings and a beautiful stained -glass window 
representing the Crucifixion, from the last quarter of the 14th cen- 
tury. The Chapel of the Holy Cross is sheathed in marble and con- 
tains 127 portraits of saints and prophets, by Master Theodorik, 
active from 1357 to 1367. The castle houses a museum of sacred 
art (14th- and 15th-century objects). 

Bibliog. A. SedlACek, Hrady, zAmky a tvrze krAlovstvf Ceskiho (The 
Fortresses, Castles, and Cities of the Kingdom of Bohemia), Prague, 1889; 
Z. Wirth and J. Benda. StAtnl hrady a zAmky (The State Fortresses and 
Caatles). Prague, 1955- 

* 

KromiHft. The city has preserved the beautiful Church of St. 
Maurice, dating from 1260. In the city are also the Abbey of the 
Virgin, in rococo style, from 1724; the Piarist Cathedral of St. John 
the Baptist, from 1837, with fine frescoes; the 16th-century Town 
Hall, the Archiepiscopal Palace, from 1680-17x1, which houses a 
picture gallery rich in the works of Italian and Flemish masters; 
the palace is built above the 15th-century castle, of which only the 
Round Tower, nchly decorated with paintings and sculpture, still 
stands. 

KutnA Hora. KutnA Hora was a famous center of the Middle 
Ages, whose fortunes were linked with the rich deposits of silver 
discovered by the Cistercians in the 12th century. It reached its 
zenith from the 13th to the 14th century; here were coined the famed 
“Groschen” of Prague, one of the most renowned coins in Europe. 
From 1700 on, the city declined. In 1952 it was declared a national 
monument, and many buildings were restored or changed back to 
their original condition. The Cathedral of St. Barbara, begun in 
1380, continued into the 16th century by B. Rejt and M. Rejsek, 
and later restored, is an impressive structure with a nave and four 
side aisles, which contains 15th-century frescoes and distinguished 
paintings by I. J. Raab and P. Brandi. The Cathedral of St. James, 
of the 14th century, has paintings by Skrita and Brandi; and in the 
Church of Our Lady, from the 16th century, are the Chapel of the 
Trinity (1417) and the tomb of P. Brandi. The Jesuit College is 
an imposing structure designed by Carlo Lurago (1626-67); the Ur- 
suline Convent was built by K. I. Dientzenhofer in the 18th century. 
The Town Hall is a complex of Gothic-Btyle structures, including 
the royal residence and the mint, built in 1278 and restored under 
Vladislav II Jagellon (1471); it was called the "Italian Court 1 ’ because 
of the presence of Florentine coiners. In it are conserved 16th-cen- 
tury paintings and sculptures. Among the notable works in the city 
is the stone fountain, dating from 1495, attributed to Matij Rejsek. 
The Stone House (Kamenn^ dfim) is an interesting 15th-century 
structure ornamented with many sculptures; in it is the Municipal 
Museum, containing rich collections of decorative art, coins, and the 
so-called "Bible of KutnA Hora,” dating from 1489. 

Olomouc (OlmUtz). Olomouc is the principal center of northern 
Moravia. Once the seat of the Moravian seigneurs from the nth 
century on, it is at present an industrial center. The Cathedral of 
St. Wencealas was built about 1x07 above an old castle, whose fine 
Romanesque windows still remain; it was rebuilt in the 13th century, 
and again in Neo-Gothic style in the 19th century. It contains 
15th-century tomb slabs, a Gothic cloister with frescoes from the 
early 16th century, and sculptures. The Church of St. Maurice, 
begun in the 13th century, was also remodeled in the 17th century. 
The feroque Church of St. Michael (1676-1701) is the work of 
A. D. Saterer. The Church of Our Lady of the Snows dates from 
1720. The Town Hall, from the 13th century, has a splendid 15th- 
century musical clock and a Renaissance loggia (1564). The Ar- 
chiepiscopal Palace is by A. D. Saterer. Also noteworthy are the 
monumental group of the Holy Trinity (1716-55) and the Fountains 
of Hercules (1690) and of Caesar (1720). The university library is 
extemely rich in manuscripts. In the vicinity of Olomouc stands 
the Military Hospital, formerly the convent of Hradiako, founded 
in 1078 and rebuilt by B. Fontana in 1686 in imitation of the Escorial. 

Bibliog. J. V. Fischer, Geschiohte der KOnigl. Hauptstadt und Grenz- 
festung OlmUtz, Olomouc, 1802; A V. Sembera, Pamfcti a znsmeni osti 
mists Olomouce (The Landmarks and Monuments of the City of Olomouc), 


Vienna, x86z; W. Mttller, Geschichte der kdnigl. Hauptstadt OlmUtz, Vienna, 
1882; G. d’Elvert, Zur Geschichte des Erzbisthums OlmUtz, Bmo, 1895; 
H. Doleiil, Politicks a kultumi dijiny krAl. hlav. mists Olomouce (The 
Political and Cultural History of the Royal Capital of Olomouc). Olomouc, 
1903-05; H. Kux and M. Krea, Das Rathaus zu OlmUtz. Olomouc, 1904, 
B. NavrAtil, Jesuit A olomouStf za protireformace (The Jesuits of Olomouc 
at the Time of the Counter Reformation), I, Prague, 1916; V. NeSpor, Olo- 
mouc, Olomouc, 1Q27. 

Pardubice. Pardubice is the center of northeastern Bohemia. 
Built around a castle, it is not only an important example of medieval 
city planning, but the only Bohemian city to have a predominantly 
Renaissance character. The Decanal Church (1226) was reconstructed 
in 1538; on the high altar is a St. Bartholomew by P. Brandi. There 
are noteworthy remains of fortifications, such as the ZelenA brAna 
("green gate”), from 1537, with a copper roof. The castle (15th- 
16th cent.), with halls in various styles, mostly Renaissance, contains 
a historical and ethnographic museum. 

Bibliog. Z. Wirth and J. Benda, StAtnl hrady a zAmky (The State 
Fortresses and Castles), Prague, 1955. 

PemStejn. The castle of PerStejn, founded in the 13th century, 
was rebuilt several times between 1458 and 1522, and later in 1550, 
finally acquiring its present form in 1604; it is one of the most beauti- 
ful in central Europe. Despite the reconstructions, it retains the 
austere aspect of a medieval fortress, with its large courtyard, five 
towers, five portals, and three circles of walls. Within is a great hall 
from the early 16th century, with a vaulted, unribbed Gothic ceiling, 
a 17th-century chapel, a library, and a picture gallery. 

Bibliog. A. SedlACck. Hrady, zAmky a tvrze kiilovBtvl CcskAho (The 
Fortresses, Castles, and Cities of the Kingdom of Bohemia), Prague. 1882. 
Z. Wirth and J. Benda, StAtnl hrady a zAmky (The State Fortresses and 
Castles), Prague, 195 5. 

Plzeft (Pilsen). Plzeft is the capital of western Bohemia. Situated 
in a valley traversed by various streams, it still keeps the appearance 
of the medieval fortified city. It was founded in 1290 by Wenceslas 
II, and its fortunes fluctuated during the 15th and 17th centuries 
In the 19th century a considerable growth in population followed 
the industrialization of the city. The Church of St. Bartholomew 
is a beautiful structure from the early 14th century, with a very 
high belfry; it has preserved a valuable 14th-century Madonna; within 
the church is the Sternberg Chapel, dating from 1510-29. The 
baroque Church of St. Anne is from 1711. The Franciscan Church 
and Monastery were rebuilt in the 18th century but conserve frescoes 
from the 15th century. The Town Hall, from 1556, is the largest 
Renaissance structure in Bohemia; it houses the Municipal Gallery, 
which contains works by Czech painters. The city has outstanding 
17th-century palaces, including the imperial residence, from the latter 
half of the century. Among the noteworthy industrial structures is 
the municipal brewery, founded in 1842. Other important buildings 
are the theater (1899-1902); the Regional Museum; the Ethnographic 
Museum; and the Regional Gallery. 

Bibliog. J. V. SedlASek, Pamfiti PlzeftskA (The Monuments of Plzeft). 
Plzeft, 1821; M. HruSka and J. KorAb, Kniha pamitni krAl. KrajskAho 
meats Plzni od roku 775 si 1870 (The Book of Monuments of the Royal 
Province of Plzeft from 775 to 1870), Plzeft, 1883; Pramcny a pfispftvky 
k dijinAm mists Plzni (Sources and Contributions to the History of the 
City of Plzeft), from 1883; Sbomlk mestskiho historickiho muses v PI*** 1 
(Misc. of the Civic Historic Mut. of Plzeft), from 1909; K. Kern, Pilsen 
in Mittelalter, Prague, 1930; F. MachACek, Dvi atudie k dijinAm Plzni * 
Plzeftska (Two Contributions to the Hiatory of Plzeft and Its Region). 
Plzeft, 1 931. 

Podibrady. Although the site of Podibrady waa already in- 
habited in prehistoric times, it was only in the 12th century that s 
castle was erected there which later became the center of a gretf 
domain; from X268 on, it was the property of the king of Bohemia- 
It experienced a remarkable growth as a spa in the 20th century. 
Among its outstanding landmarks are the 13th-century church, which 
contains the Chapel of Our Lady (16th cent.); the castle (iath-iS^ 
cent.), rebuilt in Renaissance style by the Italian architect G. Aus- 
talis de Sala (1548-60); the rococo Column of the Virgin, from 
and the Regional Museum. 

Bibliog. A. SedlACek, Hrady, zAmky a tvrze krAlovstvf Ceakiho (Th< 
Fortresses. Castles, and Cities of the Kingdom of Bohemia), XII, Prague. 
1900; LAzne Podibrady (Podibrady Hot Springs), Prague, 1922. 


Prague (Praha). Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, had i* 
beginning in the castlea of Vyftehiiul and HradCany, built on two 
heights, close to a ford in the Vltava River. The first, according *° 
historic sources and archaeological reports, was the first sett of the 
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dukes of Bohemia (9th cent.); the second, from the 10th century 
became the residence of the rulers and also the political, cultural’ 
economic, and religious center (from 973 on, an episcopal see). The 
castle was later enlarged, and on the other bank of the river the 
market was built, the nucleus of the suburb. Prague became a free 
city under Wenceslas I (1230-53). Thirty-one Romanesque churches 
of basilical or central plan and a number of religious houses were 
built between the nth and lath centuries. The two centers and the 
suburb were joined together by a stone bridge, constructed by order 
of Judith, the wife of Vladislav I (1 169-71). In the following century, 
on the slopes of Hradfany, the new quarter of Mate Strana (“small 
town”) was built, which in 1257 obtained the privileges of a free 
city. A hundred years later, Charles IV founded the quarter of the 
New City (1348)* inhabited chiefly by Czechs. Under the auspices 
of this sovereign Prague quickly became the equal of other European 
cities; he had the new palace built, founded the university, modeled 
upon that of Paris, and encircled the quarters of the city with for- 
tifications and towers. The architecture of the Cathedral and numer- 
ous churches, all built on the initiative of Charles IV, gave Prague 
an exclusively Gothic appearance. After the Hussite domination, 
uhich brought about a period of stagnation in the life of Prague, 
the Jesuits and the aristocracy assumed leadership in the city. Italian 
and Ba\*rian asters covered the slopes of HradCany and MalA 
Strana vith palaces and gardens, and the painters were given the 
task of portraying in mythological guise the victors m the Thirty 
Years* War. The architectural styles that followed one another — 
baroque, neoclassic, Neo-Gothic, Neo-Renaissance — were of only 
local importance. However, certain modem buildings are distinctive. 


a. Churches. The first religious structures built in the territory 
ot Prague had centralized ground plans, influenced by Italy and 
south Germany. Only the foundations remain, and some rare exam- 
ples from the 12th century: the Church of the Holy Cross in the 
Old City, and the Chapel of St. Longinus, beside the Church of 
St. Stephen. The Basilica of St. George in Hraddany, built over 
the remains of the rotunda of 915, rebuilt in 973, and joined to the 
convent of the Benedictine nuns by Werner of Saxony, was trans- 
formed into a basilica in 1 145-51 and restored, without change of 
ground plan, in 1888-1905. In it is an important Romanesque bas- 
rcliof representing the Madonna and Child and two women founders 
of the convent. The vestiges of the wall painting in the apse of the 
church ( Christ in Glory and the Coronation of the Virgin) are the sole 
examples of Romanesque painting preserved in situ in Prague. The 
Basilica of SS. Peter and Paul at VySehrad (1070), with nave and 
two side aisles, and with two towers, was rebuilt in Gothic style 
and preserved intact up to the 20th century. The Basilica of St. 
Lawrence in Maid Strana, dates from the Romanesque period also, 
but later constructions have altered its original appearance. The 
Church of St. Francis in the Clarician Convent of St. Agnes U233- 
53), which, together with the Church of St. Barbara and other struc- 
tures, forms an important architectural complex, is the first example 
of Gothic architecture on Bohemian soil. 

The Church of St. Vitus, beside the castle, was constructed over 
the ruins of the first shrine, built by St. Wenceslas; here the kings 
°f Bohemia and the emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were 
crowned. On the site of the Romanesque basilica (1060-96) which 
replaced the rotunda, a magnificent structure was built (1344) on 
the initiative of Charles IV, first by Mathieu d’ Arras, ^ho worked 
on it until 1356, and then by Peter Parler, from 1356 until 1399- 
*4o6. The construction (chancel, apse, and transept) was interrupted 
during the Hussite domination, resumed later in the i6th-i7th cen- 
[•ury, and finally completed by J. Kranner, J. Mocker, and K. Hil- 
hert (1859-1929), Among the important works within are: twenty- 
one portraits in the triforium from the time of the Luxembourg 
dynasty; the Chapel of St. Wenceslas; the oratory of King Vladislav II 
J&gellon; the silver sepulcher of St. John of Nepomuk; the presbytery 
of die choir; the mausoleum of Emperor Rudolph II by A. Colin 
the royal tomb in the crypt; four Chapels of the Premyslides 
and Vlasim with tombs (the work of P. Parler and M. d* Arras); the 
Lhapel of the Holy Face, decorated by Tommaso da Modena (1308); 
Jne Renaissance pulpit (by B. Wohlmut, i557“^ x )j an< * * ^ch t I®“ ure 
from the 10th to the 20th century. The sculptures (1374-86) are 
°f the school of P. Parler, who created the beautiful statue of St. Wen - 
ceslas. 9 



(decorated by Fischer von Erlach and V. V. Reiner; the tomb mon- 
ument for Vdclav Vratislav of Mitrovice is the work of F. M. Brokoff). 
The Church of Our Lady of T£n (1370-1510), a parish church of 
the Old City, shows successive phases of the Gothic style. It has a 
magnificent tympanum over the lateral portal, with three scenes of 
the Passion in the style of P. Parler. Within, there are works by 
K. Skrdta (1649). In 1679, the church was partially remodeled in 
baroque style. The Church of St. Mary of Karlov, with the Augus- 
tinian Monastery' (1350-57), was built by P. Parler on an octagonal 
plan, on the model of the Palatine Chapel of Aachen, and modified 
in the baroque period. The Monastery and Church of Emmaus, 
called “Na Slovanech," retains Giottesque frescoes from the 14th 
century. The Old-New Synagogue (1230-46) is Gothic in style; it 
stands beside the Jewish Town Hall. The Church of St. Bartholomew, 
originally Gothic, was completely rebuilt by the Jesuits and is the 
first building in Renaissance style. (This style is found also in the 
south portal (1520) of the very ancient Basilica of St. George.) 

The Church of Oui Lady of Victory (or St. Salvator) in Mali 
Strana (1611-13), despite the persistence of Renaissance elements, 
marks the entrance of Roman baroque into Prague; within, there 
an- altars with paintings by P. Brandi and the statuette of the Infant 
Jesus. The Church of St. Salvator, beside the Clcmentinum, was 
built b' Italian architects (C. Lurago and others, 1576-1602); its 
fumade was altered in 1654, with the addition of statues by J. Pendl; 
the octagonal dome dates from 1649. The Italian Chapel, added to 
the Clementinum, surmounted by a dome, copies Italian 17th-century 
models. The Capuchin Monastery Church, dedicated to Our Lady 
of Loreto (1626-1736), became one of the gems of the new baroque 
taste through the work of Orsi, Domenico Canevale, and K. I. 
Dientzenhofer. The Gothic tower, famous for its carillon, has sur- 
vived. The Holy House, in the courtyard of the church, was decorated 
with bas-reliefs by J. Agosto. Before the Holy House is J. M. Biederle’s 
beautiful sculpture of the Assumption. The Church of St. Ignatius, 
built beside the Jesuit University by the architects Orsi and I. Bayer 
( 1 665-92), has a sumptuous interior with gilded, stuccoed vault and 
paintings. The Church of St. Francis of the Knights of the Cross, 
by J. B. Mathey (1678-87), shows a compromise in its fa9ade be- 
tween the Palladian and the Roman baroque styles; the green dome 
is in Borrominian style. Within is the masterpiece in fresco by V. V. 
Reiner, the Last Judgment. The Church of St. Joseph is also by 

J. B. Mathey (facade from 1 686-9 1; within, works by P. Brandi). 
The Church of St. Mary of Bfevno (the work of C. Dientzenhofer, 
1709-22), together with the Benedictine Monastery, has vault and 
altars painted by P. Brandi. The Church of St. John of Nepomuk, 
in H rad Cany, baroque, articulated in vertical lines, is the work of 

K. I. Dientzenhofer (1720-28), and contains paintings by V. V. 
Reiner. The Church of St. John of Nepomuk-on-the-Rock, in 
VySehrad, is the masterpiece of K. I. Dientzenhofer; on the altar 
is the statue of the saint by J. Brokoff. The Gothic Augustinion 
Church of St. Thomas (1379), in Mali Strana, was magnificently 
restored by K. I. Dientzenhofer and contains frescoes by V. V. Reiner 
and K. Skrita. Rubens’s painting*, which formerly adorned the 
high altar, are now in the Gallery of the Society of the Patriotic 
Friends of Art. The Church of St. Nicholas (1704-45), in Mali 
Strana, is the most impressive of the churches of Prague The highest 
expression of the local baroque style, it reveals Guariman influence. 
It was begun by C. Dientzenhofer and brought to completion by 
his son, Kilian Ignaz (the choir and dome). The parts executed 
by the son are more composed, in contrast to the exuberance of 
Dientzenhofer. Within, sumptuous stucco decorations accompany 
paintings by J. L. Kracker, H. Kohl, K. Skrdta, I. J. Raab, and 
Solimena. Other churches rebuilt by K. I. Dientzenhofer were: the 
Church of St. Nicholas in the Old City, often compared to S. Agnese 
of Borromini; the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, with its massive 
piers; the Church of St. Catherine, which retains the two Gothic 
towers from 1355, and has a nave decorated with frescoes by V. V. 
Reiner. The Premonstrstensian Church at Strahov, rebuilt in 
1746 by M. Canevale, contains sculptures by I. Platzer, paintings 
by J. Kramolin, I. J. Raab, and J. V. Neuherz. The facade of the 
famous Monastery Library, by G. Palliardi (1782), is die first example 
of the Louis XVI style in Prague. In Strahov, die Church of St. Roch, 
despite the Renaissance and baroque additions, retains its Gothic 
appearance. The Church of the Trinity (17x3) is classically influenced. 
The Church of the Holy Cross is in neoclassic style (x8x6). The 
Church of St. Ludmila is Neo-Gothic. The Church of St. Wenceslas* 
originally Romanesque, was rebuilt in Neo-Gothic. 

b. Civil structures. The castle of Prague was for a millennium 
the official residence of the dukes and kings of Bohemia. Vestiges 
of the xoth-century fortifications have bten found in die third court- 
yard. The Romanesque t o wer is incorporated into one of die ccstk 
wings, between the second and third courtyards. Repeatedly re- 
stored and enlarged, it was completely rebuilt by Ottokar II; in the 
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Prague, plan of the medieval city: (i) 13th-century wall; (2) 14th-century 
walla; (3) caatlea and fortified centers of the 10th century; (4) settlements 
of German artisans in the 12th century; (s) Jewish quarter; (6) Old City in 
the early 13th century; (7) urban expansion in the late 13 th century; ( 8 ) ex- 
pansion of the fortified center in the 14th century; (q) subsequent urban 
expanaion in the 14th century. 


new walls were incorporated the 25 towers of the old fortification. 
In 1333, Charles IV enlarged the building. About 1500, the Vladislav 
wing was added, with the famous vaulted Vladislav Hall, by B. Rejt 
(1484-1502), the greatest masterpiece of Bohemian Gothic. In Ren- 
aissance style are the windows of the great hall (restored by B. 
Wohlmut, 1493), of the German Hall (1579), and of the Spanish 
Hall (1598). The monumental castle portal is by Vincenzo Scamozzi 
(1614). At the instance of Maria Theresa, under the direction of 
A. Lurago (1758-75), the architectural complex was unified in style. 
On the stairway are sculptures by F. M. Brokoff, and in the entry, 
by I. Platzer (1700-80). 

The Charles Bridge, built in 1357 in Gothic style by P. Parler, 
with two towers and sixteen arches, is the oldest of 13 bridges over 
the Vltava; it united HradCany with the Old City. It is decorated 
with 30 baroque sculptural groups by J. Hillinger, J. and F. M. 
Brokoff, M. B. Braun, and others. The Powder Tower, the only 
remaining one of the eight which surrounded the Old City, has 
rich decoration in flamboyant Gothic. The Town Hall of the Old 
City (1338) retains Romanesque vestiges: tower and chapel from 
1383; the famous Prague elode by Master HanuS, of 1490 (de- 
stroyed 1945); and Renaissance additions. It was rebuilt in Neo- 
Gothic style. The Town Hall of the New City was begun in 1348 
and continued in 1419 and 1483, with Renaissance restorations. 
The Carolinum, the university founded by Charles IV in 1348 on 
the model of the University of Paris, originally had four buildings 
around an inner court, to which a Gothic chapel was later added. 

The Belvedere is one of the most beautiful Renaissance palaces 
north of the Alps. It was built, together with its marvelous garden, 
by the Italians Giovanni da Spatio, Paolo della Stella, and Pietro 
Ferrabosco di Laino, and has a ground floor with loggias and an 
upper floor by J. Tirol and B. Wohlmut. In the royal garden the 
Mifiovna (“games court"), also by Wohlmut — is the bronze 
fountain (1564-69), by T. Jarofi, perhaps after the designs of an 
Italian master. The Schwarzenberg Palace (1545-63), the work of 
Agostino Italiano, with lateral pediments reminiscent of the Gothic, 
is the first Renaissance palace. The Hvizda Hunting Lodge with 
stucca-decaration (1555), is interesting for its star-shaped plan. The 
Pemftfcjn Palace was later restored by C. Lurago. The Roimberk 
Palace was built by the Italian Austalis de Sala (modified in 1755 
by A. Lurago). The “U Minuty" (1610) is profusely decorated. 
The new Archiepiscopal Palace in Hraddany, built by Austalis de 
Sala, was modified in rococo style by J. Wirch (1764-68). The 
Wallenstein Palace (1623-30), in pure baroque style (built by A. 
Spezza, G. B. Marini, and G. Pieroni), has a beautiful garden rem- 
iniscent of Roman gardens, and a marvelous loggia by Baccio 
(Bartolommeo) del Bianco. The interior ia gorgeously decorated. 
Various statues by Adriaen de Vries were carried off by the Swedes 
in 1648; they have been replaced by copies. The Michna Palace 
(today the Tyrl House) by F. Caratti imitates models from northern 


Italy. The Nostic Palace (1666), by F. Caratti, with a posterior 
portal by A. Haffenecker (1770), is classically influenced. The Clem- 
entinum — the Jesuit citadel of the Counter Reformation — and 
the College of St. Ignatius (1665-99), by P. I. Bayer, are examples 
of baroque architecture. The Cemin Palace (1669-1750; II, PL. 159), 
built by various architects (F. Caratti, A. Lurago, F. M. Kafika) , 
has an immense f&9ade of great majesty, recalling the Florentine 
palaces and Palladio. The Troja Palace (1679-97) has a monumental 
double-ramp staircase, with ten baroque statues by J. G. Heermann. 
The Toscan Palace (1689-91) was by P. A. Fontana. The Thun- 
Hohenstein Palace dates from 1650-1750. The Buquoy Palace (ca. 
1715) is attributed to J. B. Mathey. The Clam-Gallas Palace (ca. 
1713)1 designed by J. B. Fischer von Erlach, contains frescoes by 
J. Hiebel and atlantes by M. B. Braun. The Lobkovic Palace 
(1702-07), by G. Alliprandi, has a magnificent garden by J. J. Ka- 
Paul. The Schdnbom Palace, begun in the early 17th century, was 
reduced to its present form probably by G. Santini Aichcl (1715). 
The Thun Palace (II, pl. 159; 1721-26) has a portal adorned with 
eagles by M. B. Braun. The Morzin Palace was rebuilt in 1713-14 
by G. Santini Aichel, with sculptures by F. M. Brokoff. The Pic- 
colomini Palace (now the Sylva-Tarouca Palace) was built in 1749 
by K. I. Dientzenhofer and A. Lurago. The Fiirstenberg Palace 
(1749-60) with terraced garden; the “U Montdgfi," by J. Jftger, 
with towers; the Stemberk Palace (18th cent.); and the Kinsk£ Palace, 
by A. Lurago and J. Koch, from the second half of the 18th century, 
are all notable. The Villa America (1715-20) marks the contact with 
French classicism; it is the work of K. I. Dientzenhofer, with sculp- 
tures by M. B. Braun. The classical tendency is even more accen- 
tuated in the architecture of the Kounic Palace (i773“74)» by J. 
Schmidt; in the House of the Invalids, by K. I. Dientzenhofer 
(1729-35); and in the Prichovsky Palace. The Klarov Palace, by 
V. KulhAnek, the Plat^z Palace, by J. Hausknecht (1813-22), and 
the Rohan Palace (1838), by V. KulhAnek, are all in neoclassic style. 
The National Theater (NArodni divadlo; 1868-84) and the Par- 
liament building are both by J. Zitek. The Rudolfinum (“artists' 
house"; 1884) is by J. Zitek and J. Schulz. The Palacty Bridge (1876- 
78) is one of the most beautiful in Prague, with sculptures by J. V 



Prague, city plan showing art monuments. Hradlany: (z) Belvedere. 
(2) Cemin Palace; (3) Our Lady of Loreto; (4) Toscan Palace; (5) Stem' 
berk Palace; (6) Archiepiscopal Palace; (7) Castle, St. Vitus, St. George, 
(8) St. Benedict; (9) Morzin Palace; (10) St. Nicholas; (zi) Wallenstein 
Palace; (22) St. Thomas and Fiirstenberg Palace; (13) St. Joseph. 
Strana: (14) Lobkovic Palace; (15) Our Lady of Victory. Old City. (16) Old- 
New Synagogue; (17) Old Jewish Cemetery; Jewish Town Hall: (zg) Charles 
Bridge; (20) St. Francis of the Knights of the Cross; (az) Clementinum. 
St. Salvator, and Clam-Gallas Palace; (22) Old-City Town Hall; (as) Kinaky 
Palace; (24) Our Lady of Tfn and St. Nicholas in Old City; (25) Carolinum: 
(26) St. James; (27) Town Hall; (28) Powder Tower; (29) St. Henry: 
(30) Holy Cross and St. Bartholomew. Novi Mato: (31) Our Lady of the 
Snows; (32) National Theater: (33) National Museum; (34) Theater gth-of~ 
Mar. (3 5) St. Charles Borromeo; (36) St. Longinus; (37) St. Ignatius: 
(38) Emmaua Monastery; (39) St. John of Nepomuk; (40) St. Mary 01 
Karlov and Auguatinian Monastery; UO SB. Peter and Paul. 
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Myslbek. The National Museum ia by J. Schulz (1884-91). The 
Wilson Station (1901-09), is by J. Fanta. The architect A. Wiehl, 
creator of various modem buildings, drew his inspiration from local 
folklore. 

c. Museums. Among the numerous museums in the city, the 
following are worthy of mention: the Museum of Industrial Arts, 
with one of the most important collections of glass and porcelain 
in the world; the Gallery of the Society of the Patriotic Friends of 
Art, dedicated to Czech and foreign painting, which contains works 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, Lucas Cranach, Tiepolo, school of Caravag- 
gio, etc.; the Ethnographic Museum, with costumes, furniture, various 
objects, etc.; the National Museum, with archaeological and prehis- 
toric sections, archives, library, etc.; the Municipal Museum and the 
Gallery of Modem Art, with paintings by Delacroix, Cezanne, Renoir, 
Gauguin, etc. 

Bibliog. W. W. Tomek and J. Mocker, Das Agnes-Kloster in Frag, 
Vienna, 1891; B. MatAjka, Pfestavba a vyzdoba chrAmu sv. TomAle (The 
Restoration and Decoration of the Church of St. Thomas), Prague, 1896: 
A. Matijfiek and Z. Wirth, Modem and Contemporary Czech Art. Lon- 
don. 1 Q24‘> E. Dostal and J. Sima, L’architecture baroefue dr Prague, Paris, 
New York, London, Berlin, 1926; J. Guenne, Prague, ville d’art, Paris, 
1930; O. Schttr' Prag, Vienna, Leipzig, 1930: Masaryk&v alovnlk nauAny 
(Masaryk Encyclopedia). V. 1931, s.v. Prague, pp. 944-49; O. Pedrazzi, 
Frags, Plague, 1932; V. VojtiSek and D. Libal, Le Carolinum, Prague, 
1948; A. M. Matteucci, L'arte in Boemia dal gotico al barocco alia Galleria 
Nazionale di Praga, Emporium, LXII, xo, 1956, pp. 169-75. 

Maja MiletiA 

Sedlec. Sedlec ia a center eaat of Prague. The Church of Our 
Lady, founded in the 12th century, was rebuilt in the 14th century, 
and is one of the most beautiful in Bohemia; it conserves paintings 
by P. Brandi. The Gothic cemetery of the 13th century is in the 
vicinity of the castle of KaCina, which ia built in Empire style, with 
a great park in the English manner (1802-22). 

Bibliog. F. Beneach and J. Zettl, Die Kirche zu Sedletz in Btihmcn. 
Mittheilungen der K. K. Central-Commission, II, Erhaltung der Baudenk- 
male. I. 1856, pp. 25-26. 


Slovakia (Slovensko). Politically linked to Hungary from 1030 to 
19x81 the country was naturally attuned to Magyar culture, though 
its relationships with Bohemia and Moravia were always maintained, 
particularly between the x6th and 17th centuries. The infiltration 
of German influences was also apparent. 

BanskA Bystrica. The city was founded after the Tartar invasion 
of 1242. The Gothic Church of the Assumption of the Virgin dates 
from this period. In the court are interesting medieval pictures 
and, within, a fragment of a sculptured Annunciation from the 14th- 
15th century, the Madgalen altar (1473), and a notable Chapel 
of St. Barbara (1477). Baroque additions were made in the form 
of paintings by J. L. Kracker (1774) and A. Schmidt (1770). The 
bronze baptismal font (1475) ia by Master Jodok. 

Bibliog. F. Drahotuazky, Neuaohler Tsufbecken, Mittheilungen der 
K. K. Central-Commission xur Erforschung und Erhaltung der Baudenk- 
male, II, 1867, p. hi; V. Wagner, Vrcholne gotickA drevcnA plaatika ns 
Slovensku (High Gothic Sculpture in Wood in Slovakia), TurAianak? St. 
Martin, 1936; Die Kunst in der Slowakei, Prague, 1939: V. Wagner, GotickA 
tabul’ovA maliarstvo na Slovensku (Gothic Panel Painting in Slovakia), 
Turiiansktf St. Martin. 194a; M. JurkoviA, ed., SlovenakA mdssA (The Slovak 
Museums), TurAianskf St. Martin, 1945; V. Wagner, Vfvin vftvaraAho 
umenia na Slovenaku "(The Development of Representational Art in Slo- 
vakia), Bratislava, 194& K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Prague, 1955: E. Lorad, 
UmelAckA-hiatorickA pamltnA kostoly na Slovensku (The Churches of 
Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava. 1957. 

BanakA Stiavnica. This city was one of the most important 
medieval centers in Slovakia. It has preserved a circular charnel 
house, dating from the early 13th century, with Romanesque elements. 
The Dominican Church ia Gothic; the Church of the Madonna ia 
late Gothic (15th cent.); the Church of St. Catherine dates from 
1488-91 and the Church of Our Lady of the Snows is from 1512-14. 
At the time of the Turkish invasion, the parish church was trans- 
formed into a fortress (1546-50). The old castle (13th and 16th 
cents.) and the new (1564) are well preserved. In the city are the 
MeatakA Muzeum and the StAtnA BanakA Mdzeum Dionyza Stirs. 
The city was one of the principal centers of the Danubian school 
of painting during the 16th century. 


TAbor. TAbor, originally a castle of the Vitbrovice family (13th 
cent.) and a Hussite camp in the 15th century, subsequently developed 
into a notable center. Among the religious monuments, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: the late-Gothic Church of the Transfiguration, 
the work of Master StanAk, of 1512; the late-Gothic Decanal 
Church; the Augustinian Church of 1662. The Round Tower, 13th 
century, is the last vestige of the former castle. Still numerous are 
the Gothic and Renaissance houses. The Bechynfi gate dates from 
1420. The Town Hall, built in 1516-21, in late-Gothic style, by 
Master StanAk, contains a historical museum. The Jewish cemetery 
of 1634 is notable. 

Bibliog. K. Thir, HradiStA hory TAbor jako pevnost v minulosti 
(HradiitA of the Mountain of TAbor as a Fortreaa in the Past), TAbor, 
1805; A. SedlAAek, Shirks listovnlch pamAtl mAata TAbora (Collection of 
Documentary Records of the City of TAbor), TAbor, 1897; K. Thir, StarA 
domy a rodiny tAborskA (The Old Houses and Families of TAbor), TAbor, 
1920; Sbomik historidrfch pracl prof. Martina KolArA o dAjinAch TAbora 
(Miscellany of the Historical Writings of M. KolAr about the History of 
TAbor), TAbor, 1924. 

TelC. TelA, formerly a medieval fortress, is an interesting city. 
The Church of St. James, two-aisled, dates from the 14th century. 
The remains of Gothic fortifications include the clock tower. The 
ancient square with arched porticoes remains intact, and mere are 
many Renaissance and baroque houses. The Town Hall is from the 
1 6th century. The castle, perfectly preserved within and without, 
was begun in 1399 and renovated in the 16th century by the architect 
Balthasar Majo de Vonio, who gave it a Renaissance sheathing, with 
covered galleries and decorations in grotesque style. 


Vylii Brod. The city is situated on the Vltava. The Cistercian 
Abbey, founded in 1259 fey John II, archbishop of Prague, includra: 
the church, which, although damaged several times by fires Mid 
wars, retains its former Gothic character, and the monastery, in tne 
monastery is a chapter hall from the early 13th century, with a very 
rich library of manuscripts, incunabula, and prints. The picture gal- 
lery includes paintings by Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, SkrAta, BrancU, 
end south Bohemian artists of the 14th century; the old Ark of the 
high altar, with a painted panel of the 14th century; and the fanoua 
13th-century Byzantine Cross of Zdvii, inlaid with precious stones. 

Bibliog. K. Chytil et si., KM* svany ZAviitiv . . . (The Crow of ZAvii), 
Prague, 1930; Bijepia vftv umAnl v CechAch (Hg«o*y of the Am m Bohe- 
mia), 1931; A. Friedl, Obrazsraa Masters vyiiebrodakAho (The Picture 
Cillery of the Convent of Vylii Brod). Prague, 1934. 


Bibliog. S. Klfma, Slovrnike zAmky (The Slovak Ceatlea), Prague, 
1921; V. Wagner, GotickA tabuFovA maliarstvo na Slovenaku (Gothic Panel 
Painting in Slovakia). TurAianrirf St. Martin, 1942; M. JurkoviA, ed.. Slo- 
venskA muzeA (The Slovak Museums, TurAisnskf St. Martin, 1945*. V. 
Wagner, Vtfvin vytvamAho umenia na Slovenaku (The Development of 
Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948: K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, 
Prague, 1955; E. Lorad, Umelecko-historickA pamltnA kostoly na Slovenaku 
(The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, io§7. 

Bardejov. The moat noteworthy building in Bardejov ia the me- 
dieval Church of St. Egidiua, begun by Master Nicholas (15th cent.), 
who ia responsible for the presbytery, and continued (1482-85) by 
Masters Stefan Lapicidc and Urbanus, who drew their inspira- 
tion from the Cathedral of St. Elizabeth of Koiice. In 1486 F. 
Stemaaey of Ansbach was active in further building. A hundred 
years later, the south chapels and the vault of the central nave were 
rebuilt in Renaissance style. Of the twelve Gothic altan of the 15th 
century, with sculptures and paintings, several are of the school of 
Veit Stoaa. The Veil of Veronica, painted in oil on the altar of the 
Holy Cross, was inspired by the style of Albrecht Dtirer. The Gothic 
Town Hall (Master Alexander, 1508), with Renaissance portal, win- 
dows, and chapel (Master Alexius, 1508-09) ia a very clear example 
of influence by late Gothic and Renaissance elements. The StAtnA 
SarilakA Mtizeum is important. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vrcholne gotickA drevcnA platdka na Slovenaku, 
(Gothic Sculpture in Wood in Slovakia), TurAianskf St. Martin. 1936; 
Die Kunst in der Slowakei. Prague, 1939; V. Wagner, GotickA tahul'ovA 
maliarstvo na Slovenaku (Gothic Panel Painting in Slovakia), TurAianakf 
St. Martin, 194a: M. JurkoviA, ed., SlovenakA mdseA (The Slovak Mu- 
seums), TurAiansk? St. Martin, 1945! V. Wagner, Vfvin vftvamAho umenia 
na Slovenaku (The Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), 
Bratislava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Prague, ipSSt E. Lorad, Ume- 
lecko-historickA pamltnA kostoly na Slovenaku (The Churches of Historic 
and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, I9S7. 

Bifia. Bifta ia remarkable for the Romanesque Premonstratenaian 
Church of St. Mary, remodeled in the baroque period, with three 
polygonal apses, a transept, and two towers (13th dent.), with an 
atrium in Burgundian style, ribbed vaults of German type (cf.* the 
Church of St. George of Bamberg), and Lombard capitals; an in- 
teresting detail is a relief depicting e hunting scene. A few yards 
away from the basilica ia the ancient Rotunda of the Holy Apostles. 

Bmuoo. V. Wagner, Vfvin vftvamAho umenia na Slovenaku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948s 8 . 
Lorad. Umelecko-historickA pamltnA kostoly na Bkwanaku (The Churches 
of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, 1937. 
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Bratislava (Pressburg). Chief city of the Slovak region, Bratislava 
stands near the site of the Roman colony of Camuntum. In the 19th 
century there was a castle here, which was the residence of the Slovak 
dukes. In 1291, the suburb of the castle became a free city. The 
ancient castle was rebuilt in the I3th-i5th century; in 1552-63 it 
was improved by the addition of an arcaded courtyard; subsequent 
restorations were made in the baroque (17th cent.) and neoclassic 
periods (F. Hildebrandt, 1768). From 1536 to 1683, Bratislava be- 
came the capital of the Hungarian kingdom and the seat of the state 
diet, following the fall of Budapest to the Turks. Today, as capital 
of Slovakia, it has had considerable urban development. 

a. Churches . The Cathedral of St. Martin, with vestiges of the 
X22i structure, has a nave with side aisles and a transept in Gothic 
style (i4th-isth cent.). The adjoining shrine is late Gothic (1476- 
87), erected by order of Matthias Corvinus. The slender belfry, 
completed in 1577, was rebuilt in Neo-Gothic style. The plastic 
decorations on the exterior of the Cathedral arc of the 14th and 
15th centuries. The structure of the interior vaults is credited to 
H. Buchsbaum (late 1 5th cent.). In the central nave is the equestrian 
statue of St. Martin , in lead, by G. R. Donner, formerly a part of 
the high altar (1734), which was surmounted by a baldachin in imita- 
tion of that of Bernini. The Chapel of St. Anne has a bas-relief 
of the Holy Trinity , from the mid- 15th century. The Chapel of 
St. John the Almoner is decorated with baroque sculptures by Don- 
ner (1732); the baptismal font is from 1404. Except for the round, 
two-storied, Romanesque charnel house, which dates from 1221, the 
Franciscan Church is the oldest structure in the city. Of an adjoin- 
ing monastery (1297) the only remains are the walls and the heavy 
buttresses, the ribs, decorated with ornamental foliate motifs, the 
pointed arches of the vaults, and the windows, of primitive Gothic 
style, with Romanesque vestiges. The Gothic belfry, with a square 
base, terminates in a hexagonal form; it is one of the most beautiful 
in central Europe. With its reconstruction in 1616, the church 
acquired a baroque vault. The Chapel of St. John (1361) shows 
foreign influences. The late-Gothic Clarician Church has an adjoining 
convent, rebuilt in 1637-40 with a spacious, loggiaed courtyard. The 
little 15th-century Church of St. Michael was rebuilt toward the end 
of the 17th century. Also noteworthy are the churches of St. Sal- 
vator (1636) and St. Nicholas (1661), the Ursuline Church (1640), the 
Church of the Brethren of Charity (1692-99), and the Capuchin 
Church (1708-1718). The Church of the Holy Trinity (1717-25), 
built on the model of the Church of St. Peter in Vienna by the 
architects C. Cane vale, F. Hildebrandt, and Fischer von Erlach, 
contains painted decoration, with simulated architecture* by A. Galli 
Bibiena (1736-40). The Church of St. Elizabeth, with a facade by 
A. Pilgram (1739-42), is the first Slovak example of the use of painted 
perspective; in the interior are frescoes by P. Troger (1742). The 
Church of the Holy Cross (19th cent.) is in neoclassic style. 

b. Civil structures. The Town Hall, rebuilt in the 13th century 
and subsequently enlarged, has a vestibule with Gothic vaults and 
windows of the 15th century, an arcaded Renaissance courtyard 
(1558), and an eastern loggia (1581); within are stucco decorations 
by Corati Orsati, and Italianate frescoes by J. Drentwett (1695). 
Now the Municipal Museum, it houses collections of antiquities, 
ceramics, sculpture, and ancient and modem paintings. In front of 
the palace is the Fountain of Roland (1572). Other important secular 
structures are the National Gallery, the Slovak Museum, and the 
Military Museum. The New Town Hall (late x8th cent.) has, on 
the ground floor, a frescoed chapel, and on the first floor above, a 
famous mirrored hall. It contains invaluable English tapestries de- 
picting mythological scenes (17th cent.). In the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
rebuilt in 1781, is a chapel decorated with late baroque frescoes by 
J. Drentwett. Also notable are the Jessenius Palace (1730), the Royal 
Chamber (by G. P. Martinelli, 1753-56), the GrasalkoviA Palace 
(1760), the Esterhdzy Palace (1762), the CzAky Palace (1768-70), 
and the Aspremont Palace (1770). 

Bibliog. J. Kiraly, Geschichte des Donau- Msuth- und Urfahrrechts 
der Freistadt Pressburg, Bratislava. 1890; T. Ortay, Geschichte der Stadt 
Pressjbirg. Bratislava. 1892; A. R. Franz. Wiener Baukttnatler in Pressburg 
im Tnereaianiachen Zeitalter, Jhb. des Kunsthistorischen Institute, XIII, 
1919. PP* 5-62: S. Klima, Slovensko zAmky (The Slovak Castles), Prague, 
i92x; K. Chakrapeckf, K. nejstarllm dAjinAm Bratislavy (Concerning the 
Earliest History of Bratislava), Bratislava, TurSianslty St. Martin, 1922; 
G. Weyde, Presaburger Barockfresken, Belvedere, VII, X92S, PP. 135-44: 
O. Beusch, Zwei niederlflndische Altorfliigel in der presaburger “Tiefen- 
wegkapelle,” Pantheon, I, 1928, pp. 68-70; M. Homiak, Bratislava, l’antica 
Camuntum, nella storia e neU'arte, Illustrazione Vaticana, IX, 1038, pp. 457- 
6x: Die Kunst in der Slowakei, Prague, 1939; V. Wagner, GotickA tabul'ovA 
maliaratvo na Slovensku (Gothic Panel Painting in Slovakia), Turgianskf 
St. Martin, 1942; M, Jurkovifi, ad.. SlovenskA mtizeA (The Slovak Museums), 
Turfiisnskf St, Martin, 1945; V. Wagner, Vtfvin vtftvamAho umenia na 
Slovensku (The Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bra- 


tislava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Prague. X955: E. Lorad, Umelecko- 
historickA pamfltnA kostoly na Slovensku (The Churches of Historic and 
Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, 1957. 

Diakovce. The town has a Romanesque basilica with nave and 
two side aisles, and two towers (1228), on the type of the Basilica 
of S. Lorenzo in Verona; adjoining it is a small 1 xth-century church. 
There is a noteworthy fresco of Christ in a mandorla (after 1228), 
in the fashion of medieval German paintings. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vtfvin vytvarneho umenia na Slovensku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia). Bratislava, 1048; E. 
Lorad, Umclccko-historickA pamfitnd kostoly na Slovensku (The Churches 
of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957. 

Holice. In this town is the Church of SS. Peter and Paul, one 
of the first Slovak Gothic structures (late 13th cent.). 

Bibliog. E. Lorad, Umelecko-historickA pamfitnA kostoly na Slovensku 
(The ChurcheB of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, X957. 

JaBov. Jasov contains the Prcmonstratensian Church, with ba- 
roque frescoes by J. L. Kracker (1762-65), and sculptures in wood 
by A. Grassi (1765-70). 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vtfvin vtftvaroAho umenia na Slovensku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava. 1948; E. Lorad, 
Umelecko-historickA pamfitnA kostoly na Slovensku (The Churches of His- 
toric and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957- 

Kefimarok. In Kcimarok is a parish Church of the Holy Cross, 
Gothic, with nave and two side aisles, with a very beautiful stellate 
vault (1444-98), and a high altar from the late 15th century; the 
church has a Renaissance belfry (1586). The Renaissance castle of 
Tokoly contains a baroque chapel (1658). The Town Hall has a 
Renaissance doorway, with reliefs executed by Master Kunz (1541), 
remodeled in the baroque period. There is a museum. 

Bibliog. Die Kunst in der Slowakei, Prague. 1939: M. Jurkovifi, ed., 
SlovenskA muzeA (The Slovak Museums), TurCiansktf St. Martin, 1945'. 
V. Wagner, Vtfvin vytvarneho umenia na Slovensku (The Development of 
Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, 
Prague, 1955'. E. Lorad, Umelecko-historickA pamfitnA kostoly na Slovernku 
(The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, 1957 

KomAmo. The fortified city of the 13th century had a castle, 
which was rebuilt in Renaissance style in I 543 “ 5 °* The Church of 
St. Andrew (1756) has frescoes by F. A. Maulpertsch. There is a 
museum of Roman antiquities. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vyvin vytvarneho umenia na Slovensku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava. 1948; E. Lorad. 
Umelecko-historickA pamfitnA kostoly na Slovensku (The Churches of His- 
toric and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, 1957. 

KoSice. The Cathedral of St. Elizabeth was built by several 
architects, who directed its construction successively (1382-1417; 
1474-99; 1775). It reflects the Gothic style of the Rhineland. The 
first design, with nave and two side aisles, transept and choir, and 
radial chapels, was provided by Villard de Honnecourt. Next, the 
local architect Stefan added two other aisles. After 1494* Crompholz 
of Nissa and Wenceslas of Prague were active in further construction. 
Both within and without, the building is of definitely Gothic struc- 
ture. One of die towers is from the time of Matthias Corvinus, and 
is in Renaissance style. The building contains many sculptures, as 
well as paintings by the school of Friedrich Herlin of Nfirdlingen. 
The predella is in Renaissance style (1477). Beside the Cathedral 
is the rich Gothic Chapel of St. Michael, of the 14th century. The 
Dominican Church (1305), restored in 1755, and the Franciscan 
Church are interesting. The Town Hall (1756) is in baroque style, 
with a staircase by J. Kraus (1780) and neoclassic paintings by 
E. Schrott (1792). In the town is the Museum of Eastern Slovakia. 

Bibliog. L. KAmeny, A rAformAcio KassAn (The Reformation in Koiice). 
KoSice, 1893; L. KAmeny, SzAz tv Kassa legrtgibb tortfinetfibol 1329-47 
(One Hundred Years of the Earliest History of KoSice), KoSice, 1893: F. 
Krones, BeitrSge zur Stfldte- und Rechtsgeschichte Oberungama, Vienna, 
1894; C. Divald, Der Ksschsuer Dom und seine Meister, Szepmilveizeti 
MUzeum Evk6nyvei, V, 1927-28, pp. 320-22: M. Homiak, Le opore dells 
fede e dell’arte: il Duomo di KoSice nella Slovacchia, Illustrazione Vati- 
cana. IX. 1938. pp. xxi-x6; Die Kunst in der Slowakei. Prague. 1930: 
V. Wagner, GotickA taburovA maliaratvo na Slovensku (Gothic Panel Print- 
ing in Slovakia), Turfiianslty St. Martin, X942; M. Jurkovifi, ed., SlovenskA 
muzeA (The Slovak Museums), Turfiianalty St. Martin. 1945: V. Wagner, 
Vfvin vftvamAho umenia ns Slovensku (The Development of Representa- 
tional Art in Slovakia), Bratislava. 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Pzwgu®- 
1955: E. Lorad, Umelecko-historickA pamitnA kostoly na Slovensku (The 
Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, S957> 
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Kremnica. Important buildings arc the Romanesque circular 
charnel house; the remains of fortifications from the 14th century 
and 1539; the ancient castle with the adjoining Church of St. Cathe- 
rine (1485); the Gothic Church of St. Elizabeth (14th cent.); the 
baroque Franciscan Church (1653)* the local museum. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, GotickA tabul’ovA maliarstvo na Slovenaku (Gothic 
Panel Painting in Slovakia), TurCianaky St. Martin, 1942; K. Plicka, Die 
Slowakei, Prague, 1955; E. l<orad, Umelecko-hiatorickA pamStnS koatoly na 
Slovensku (The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), 
Trnava, 1957 . 

LevoCa. I^evoCa is famous for the medieval Church of St. 
James (16th cent.), with seven beautiful altars which arc master- 
pieces of Slovak Gothic. The high altar (1508-15), by Paul of 
Lcvn£a, disciple of Nicholas of Leiden and Veit Stoss, anticipates 
the Renaissance style, particularly in the predella. The St. Elizabeth 
altar is by Nicholas of LevoCa (15th cent.); that of St. Catherine is 
from 1460, and that of St. Anne from the 16th century; the St. John 
altar is from 1520. In the latter, Renaissance elements are accentuated 
(cf. the panel painting by T. Stanzel). The sculptures, such as the 
IV dolorum (1476-80), are characterized by strong realism. The 
Calvary , sculptured on the south triforium, is of the school of Stoss. 
Tn the nortl ■‘isle, Gothic frescoes, from about 1420, of the Life of 
St. Dorothy , were executed under the influence of the Bohemian 
school; the same may be said of the decoration of the south portal 
(1380). The bronze baptismal font is of the 14th century, and the 
Renaissance-baroque pulpit is by K. Kolmitz (17th cent.). The 
Minorite Church, with Bohemian-inspired Gothic frescoes, was re- 
constructed in baroque style (1748). The Franciscan Church has a 
rococo interior. The Renaissance Town Hall (1552) has a loggia of 
later date (1599). The Regional Museum is notable. There are 
many beautiful residences in the city. 


Bibliog. E. Lorad, Umelccko-historickA pamfttnA koatoly na Slovensku 
(The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957 - 

Drava. The monumental castle situated on a high crag near 
NAmestovo, was rebuilt several times from the 13th to the 18th century. 

Bibliog. S. Klims, SlovenskA zAmky (The Slovak Castles), Prague, 
1921; Die Kunst in der Slowakei. Prague, 1939; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, 
Prague, 1955 - 

PreSov. In Prefiov is the beautiful late-Gothic structure of the 
Church of St. Nicholas (1520), in which the ribs of the vault reat 
directly on piers. It was remodeled within, during the baroque period, 
by J. Brengiszeyn (1709). The oratory portal (1511) and the baptismal 
font are in Renaissance style. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vrcholne gotickA drevend plastiks na Slovensku 
(High Gothic Sculpture in Wood in Slovakia), Turtianaky St. Martin. 1936; 
Die KunBt in dcr Slowakei, Prague, 1939; S. Sabol, Prefiov v minulosti s 
dnea (Prefiov in the l*a«t and Today), Bratislava, >943'. M. Jurkovifi, ed., 
Slovensko muzeA (The Slovak Museums), TurCiansktf St. Martin, 1945*. 
V. Wagner, Vyvin vytvarnAho umenia na Slovensku (The Development of 
Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, 
Prague, 1955; E. Lorad. Umelecko-historickA pamfttnA koatoly na Slovensku 
(Tht Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957- 

RuZomberok. The oldest church in this city » that of St. Sofia 
(14th cent.), fortified during the Middle Ages. The Church of 
St. Andrew is from 1585, and the Piariat Church, from 1727. Lip- 
tovske Muzeum. 

Bibliog. M. Jurkovifi, ed., SlovenakA muzefi (The Slovak Muaeuma), 
Turfiianaky St. Martin, 1945; V. Wagner. Vtfvin vtftvamfiho umenia na 
Slovensku (The Development of Representational Art in Slovakia). Brati- 
slava. 1948. 


Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vrcholne gotickd drevend plastiks na Slovensku 
(High Gothic Sculpture in Wood in Slovakia), Turfiianaktf St. Martin. 
1036: Die Kunst in der Slowakei, Prague, 1939; V. Wagner, Gotickd tahul’ovd 
maliarstvo na Slovensku (Gothic Panel Painting in Slovakia), Turfiianaky 
St. Martin, 1942; M. Jurkovifi, ed., SlovenakA mu zed (The Slovak Museums), 
Turfiianaky St. Martin, 1945: V. Wagner. Vyvin vtftvarnAho umenia na 
SlovenBku (The Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Brati- 
slava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Prague, 1955'. E. Lorad, Umelecko- 
historickA pamfttnA koBtoly na Slovensku (The Churches of Historic and 
Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957. 


Liptovsk^ St. Mikuldfi. The Gothic Church of St. Nicholas, with 
Romanesque-Gothic belfry, was fortified in the 13th century. There 
are three precious Gothic altars, that of the Virgin Mary (1470-80) 
by an artist from Silesia. The parish church is in neoclassic style 
(1790). The Muzeum SlovenskAho Krasu is notable. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner. Gotickd tabul’ovd maliarstvo na Slovensku (Goth- 
ic Panel Painting in Slovakia), Turfiianaky St. Martin, 1942; M. Jurkovifi. 
ed.. Slovenakd muzed (The Slovak Museums), Turfiianaky St. Martin. 1945 : 
V. Wagner, Vyvin vytvarnAho umenia na Slovenaku (The Development of 
Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava. 1948; E. Lorad, Umelecko- 
historickd p am ltnd koatoly na Slovenaku (The Churches of Histone and 
Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957. 


Nitra. Nitra is the earliest seat of the dukes of Slovakia (9th 
cunt.) and the earliest Slovak Christian center. It was built on the 
site of an ancient fortress of the time of the Marcomanni and Quadi. 
Outstanding is the Rotunda of St. Emeramua, from the xath century, 
built over the vestiges of the oldest Slovak church (833). In 1200 
it was transformed into a late-Romanesque basilica, with two towers, 
but it retains, incorporated into the apse, the remains of the church 
of 833. Beside this building was erected the new Gothic Cathedral 
°f 1333. The two edifices were incorporated into the fortifications 
of the castle, restored in the Renaissance (1580) and transformed m 
1673774 for defense against the Turks. The Gothic Cathedral, when 
rebuilt in 1622-42 acquired a baroque appearance; within are fres- 
coes by G. A. Galliardi (1720-40); a Crucifixion in high relief by 
J. Pernegger (1662); and the baptismal font, of 1643. The Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul dates from 1630; of the same period is the 
reconstruction of the Episcopal Palace. The Pietist Church, formerly 
in neoclassic style, is from 1750-70. In the city is the State Museum. 


, Bibliog. A. StrAnsky, Dejiny biskupstvs nitrsnskAho (The Histoiy of 
Bishopric of Nitrs from the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle 
Ages), Trnava, 1933; V. Wagner, Vyvin vytvarnAho umenia na slovensku 
(The Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948; 
K. Plicka. Die Slowakei, Prague. i955: E. Lorad, Umelecko-histonckA 
DamltnA koatoly na Slovensku (The Churches of Histone and Artistic 
Importance in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957. 


NovA Mftsto nad VAhom. In this city is the baroque shrine of 
the Birth of the Virgin, one of the moat picturesque in Slovakia. 


Spifiska Kapitula. The Church of St. Martin was built on the 
site of an ancient churcn destroyed by the Tartars; it has a nave with 
two aisles, with Gothic vaults (1245-75), and is the work of Lom- 
bard masters. The reconstruction in 1472-78 gave the building a 
Gothic structure, except f or the towers and several characteristically 
Renaissance additions. Corserved in it is the oldest Gothic fresco 
in Slovakia (1317), representing King Charles Robert of Anjou 
with his entourage; the fresco reveals the influence of Simone Mar- 
tini. Of great merit are the fou- altars of the 15th century. Beside 
this church is the Gothic Chap 1 of the ZApol*aty family (1488-93). 
There is a diocesan museum. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vrcholne gotirkA drevenA plastiks na Slovensku 
(High Gothic Sculpture in Wood in Slovakia), Turfiianaky St. Martin, 
1936; Die Kunst in der Slowakei. Prague, 1939; V. Wagner, GotickA tabul’ovA 
maliarstvo na Slovensku (Gothic Panel Painting in Slovakia), Turtianaky 
St. Martin. 1942: V. Wagner. Vyvin vytvarnAho umenia na Slovensku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia). Bratislava, 1948; K. 
Plicka, Die Slowakei. Prague, 1955; E. Lorad, Umelecko-historickA pamfttnA 
koatoly na Slovenaku (The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance 
in Slovakia), Trnava, 1957 . 

SpiSskA NovA Ves. The Gothic church with nave and two aisles 
was built after the Tartar invasion (1271); despite the reconstruction 
in 1441, it retains its original appearance. The church has a very 
fine Neo-Gothic tower (1894). The influence of P. Parler is evident 
in the rich portal; the Calvary , on the other hand, is akin to the 
style of Paul of LevoCa. A Flemish painting of the Madonna and 
Child dates from 1545. The bronze baptismal font ia from 1549. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner, Vyvin vytvarnAho umenia na Slovensku (The 
Development of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948; E. Lorad, 
Umelecko-historickA pamAtnA koatoly na Slovensku (The Churches of His- 
toric tnd Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Trnava. 1957. 

St. Beftadik nad Hronom. The Gothic Basilica of St. Benedict 
(i370-75)> rebuilt after the Huasite wan (1483). has a very fine 
portal with late Gothic decoration (1532). The rococo altera are 
from 1766. There are medieval frescoes of the story of St. George. 

Bibliog. V. Wagner. GotickA tsbuTovA maliarstvo na Slovenaku (Gothic 
Panel Painting in Slovakia), TurCiansk? St. #lsrtin, 1942; V. Wagner, Vyvin 
vytvarnAho umenia na Slovenaku (The Development of Representational 
Art in Slovakia). Bratislava, 1948; E. Lorad, Umelecko 4 A>tariek* pamltni 
koatoly na Slovensku (The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance 
in Slovakia). Trnava, 1957. 

Trenfiin. The baroque Church of St. Francis Xavier (1653) has 
illusionistic frescoes after designs of Andrea Pozzo (1709); a high 
altar by C. Tauach, replacing the original (1607); and a fine funerary 
monument of the IllAahazy family (1649). The castle, of the 23th 
century, was rebuilt in 1551. There is a Jesuit College, of <633, 
and a museum. 
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Bibuoo. S. Klims* Slovenski stinky (The Slovak Castles), Prague, 
1921; V. Wagner, Goticki tabul'ov 6 maliarstvo na Slovenaku (Gothic Panel 
Painting in Slovakia). Turtiansk? St. Martin. 1942; M. JurkoviC, ed., 
Slovenski xnuzet (The Slovak Museums), TurCianaky St. Martin, 1945: 
V. Wagner, Vtfvin v^tvamiho umenia na Slovenaku (The Development 
of Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948: K. Plicka, Die Slowa- 
kei, Prague. 1955. 

Tmava. The Gothic pariah Church of St. Nicholas, with a nave 
and two aide aisles, two towers, and apse (1380), underwent con- 
siderable alteration in 1619. The polygonal Chapel of the Virgin, 
with dome without drum, is by G. R. Donner (1745), who also 
erected the illuaionistic frescoes in the dome. The baroque Church 
of St. John the Baptist (architect Pietro Spezzo, 1637-1700) has 
stucco decoration by L. da Colombo. The monumental high altar 
in wood with 27 figures of saints arrayed in three rows, is the work 
of B. Knilling, L. Knoth, and V. Stader (1640). Also notable are 
the Franciscan Church, 14th century, the neoclassic Town Hall, and 
the museum. 

Biblioo. Die Kunst in dcr Slowakei, Prague, 1939; M. JurkoviC, 
ed., Slovenski muzei (The Slovak Museums), Turtisnsk? St. Martin, X94S; 
V. Wagner. Vfvin vtftvmmiho umenia na Slovenaku (The Development of 
Representational Art in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948: K. Plicka. Die Slowakei, 
Prague, 19S5! E. Lorad, Umelecko-historjcki pamitnC kostoly na Slovensku 
(The Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, x 957 . 

TurCianaky St. Martin. Center of the Slovak national independ- 
ence movement, this city had a vast urban development after 19x8. 
The National Museum contains an important collection of folklore 
material. The Slovenski Matica is a center of Slovak studies. 

Biblioo. V. Wagner, Goticki tabul'ovi malierstvo na Slovensku (Gothic 
Panel Painting in Slovakia), TurCianak? St. Martin, 1942*. M. JurkoviC, ed., 
Slovenski muzei (The Slovak Museums). TurCiansk? St. Martin, 1945. 

Zvolen. The castle of Louis the Great (1361) has preserved a 
Gothic atmosphere; it has groined vaults and a Renaissance covered 
gallery (1548-58). The parish church (14th century), has frescoes 
of the Passion , of the Danubian school of the 15th century. The 
museum is notable. 

Biblioo. S. Klima, Slovenski zimky (The Slovak Castles). Prague. 
i92i; Die Kunst in der Slowakei, Prague, 1939; M. JurkoviC. ed., Slovenski 
muzei (The Slovak Museums). TurCianslrf St. Martin, 1945: V. Wagner. 
Vfvin vytvmmiho umenia na Slovensku (The Development of Representa- 
tional Ait in Slovakia), Bratislava, 1948; K. Plicka, Die Slowakei, Prague, 
1955; E. Lorad, Umelecko-hiatoricki pamfltni kostoly na Slovensku (The 
Churches of Historic and Artistic Importance in Slovakia), Tmava, 1957. 

Maja MilbtiC 

Illustrations: 3 figs, in text. 


DADA. See European modern movements. 


DADDI, Bernardo. Florentine painter. The date of his 
birth is unknown, bi* probably it was toward the end of the 
13th century, since in two books of records, dated from 1312- 
20 and 1320-53, he is mentioned as a member of the guild of 
doctors and apothecaries (Arte dei Medici e Speziali). His 
triptych for the Church of Ognissanti (pl. xo6) is dated 
1328; the small altarpiece in the Loggia del Bigallo, 1333; 
and the Madonna deJTAccademia , 1334 (although the date is no 
longer visible). In 1335 he painted a panel, now lost, for the 
altar of S. Bernardo in the Palazzo della Signoria, Florence. 
(Daddi also bought a house in Via Larga in this year.) In 1338 
he executed an altarpiece representing three Dominican saints, 
formerly in the Church of S. Maria Novella, Florence, now 
also lost. In 1339 his name is listed among the councilors 
of the Compagnia di S. Luca and also appears as a witness to 
a deatC In 1340 Daddi painted a panel for the choir of S. Maria 
a Quarto, a country churcn about four miles north of Florence, 
and in 1341 he did another panel for the high altar of the same 
church. Both are now lost. His polyptych with Madonna and 
saints for an altar in the Chiostro Verde of S. Maria Novella 
was executed in 1344. In 1347 he was paid for a Virgin and 
Child (pl, 107) for Orsanmichele. The next year, 1348, in 
which his death is reported, Daddi painted a polyptych, for- 
merly at the Church of S. Giorgio a Rubella, near Florence, at 
present in the Gambier-Parry Collection, Higfanam Court, 
Gloucester, England. 


Daddi is mentioned by early historians only in rare and 
casual references. In modem times the researches of Passerini 
(1886) and Milanesi (1901) have resulted in identifying the 
Bernardo di Daddo of the records with Bemardus de Flo- 
rentia, whose signature appears on a number of 14th-century 
paintings. The first historical outline of Daddi's activities, 
however, was the study devoted to him by Vitzthum (1903). 
The admiration which modem taste has accorded Daddi has 
unduly swollen the list of works attributed to him. Offher, 
in his exhaustive study (1930 and 1934) of Bernardo Daddi and 
his followers, rightly reacted against the indiscriminate attri- 
bution of paintings to Daddi and shortened, perhaps too drasti- 
cally, the list of those works considered genuine. The excess 
of pictures attributed to Daddi is due particularly to inadequate 
knowledge of the artists who worked around him in the Flor- 
entine environment of Giotto (q.v.) and his immediate fol- 
lowers. Even an understanding of Daddi as an artistic person- 
ality suffers from the uncertainty of his historical framework. 
To some, in fact, he appears to be a painter of indecision, vac- 
illating between the styles of Florence and Siena, according 
to the scope and size of his works. Others see him as a kind 
of rebel, full of contradictions, who seems suddenly to have 
freed himself from his early education in the school of Giotto 
and to have turned toward the new Gothic style favored by 
the Sienese painters of his day. However, Daddi's first works, 
generally considered different from his later and more valued 
paintings, point in the direction of his later development. 
The lively interest he was to develop in the Sienese painters, 
in particular Ambrogio Lorenzetti, did not arise from any 
desire to free himself from his Giottesque training. On the 
contrary, it grew naturally from a wholehearted adherence 
to the fullness, serenity, and intense color of the compositions 
of Giotto's last period. It may well be that Daddi perceived 
the letter rather than the spirit of Giotto's great paintings. 
It is undeniable, however, that the triptych of Ognissanti, 
showing the Virgin and Child with saints (pl. 106), which 
Daddi painted in 1328, derives from such works of Giotto as 
the polyptych with a Madonna in the central panel (once attri- 
buted to Daddi), now in the National Gallery, Washington, and 
the polyptych of the Madonna and Four Saints in Sta Croce in 
Florence. Daddi's frescoes of the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence 
(pl. 106) and Martyrdom of St. Stephen in the Pulci-Berardi 
Chapel of Sta Croce are strongly influenced by Giotto’s paint- 
ings in the Peruzzi and Bardi chapels in the same church. 
It is precisely in these large-scale works, rather grandiose in 
character, that one realizes the limitations of Daddi's art. As far 
as present knowledge of him allows one to judge, his talent 
does not appear to be suited to compositions of ample spread. 
When Daddi uses the same spatial relationships of the large 
works in smaller compositions, such as the beautiful panels 
of the story of St. Cecilia, now in Pisa (Mus. Civ.; pl. 105), 
his true poetic qualities are revealed in the delicate simplicity 
of the interrelation of colored surfaces. 

The small altarpiece of the loggia of the Bigallo, which 
depicts an enthroned Madonna in the center panel (1333), is 
usually cited as the sudden turning point in the development 
of Daddi's style. In fact, it does not depart far from the canons 
then current among Giotto's followers, as can be seen in a 
similar composition of the triptych by Taddeo Gaddi in Berlin 
(Staat. Mus.). Little portable triptych* similar to these with 
a particular type of Madonna — the loving mother playing 
with her child — were popular in Florence and a frequent 
product of Daddi's studio. 

One of the most characteristic examples of the art of 
Daddi in full maturity is the polyptych of S. Pancrazio 
(pls. 103, X04), which is imposing in construction and virtually 
complete in every element. In this work reflections of Ambrogio 
and Pietro Lorenzetti and Simone Martini, as well as ideas 
drawn from the sculpture of Andrea Pisano, are fused together 
into a harmonious composition the style of which combines 
gravity with esthetic beauty. The predetta takes the form of 
a fresh, spontaneous, though far from simple, narrative. Other 
works by Daddi of a similar character include the predells 
depicting the legend of the Virgin’s Girdle (pl. 105); the panels 
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of the story of St. Stephen in Rome (Vat. Mus.); and the panels 
of the story of St. Dominic in Paris (Mus. des Arts D6coratifs), 
New Haven, (Yale Univ., Jarves Coll.), and Poznkn (Nat. 
Mus.). Among Daddi’s best works are the enchanting Madonna 
formerly owned by Bernard Berenson and a representation of 
the archangel Michael (Crespina, near Pisa, S. Michele), with 
poignant intensity of expression. The latter should be placed 
in Daddi’s mature period rather than in his youth (Offiier, 
1930 and I934)i if» M appears to be the case, it was influenced 
by the similar composition of Ambrogio Lorenzetti at the 
Badia a Rofeno, near Asciano. 

Despite his contacts with Sienese painting, Daddi was never 
to forget his training in the school of Giotto, and its influence 
was to remain effective in his work to the end. There is evidence 
of this in the polyptych of the Church of S. Giorgio a Ruballa, 
near Florence, and in the Virgin and Child in Orsanmichele 
(pl. 107), in which the severe style of Andrea di Cione, 
called Orcagna, and his brother Nardo is foreshadowed. The 
highest note of lyric beauty in Daddi’s later period is perhaps 
sounded in the three very beautiful panels of the story of St. Bar- 
bara (or St. Catherine, according to some authorities) now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and the Wauters Col- 
lection, Brussels. 

A list of works attributed to Daddi is to be found in the 
appropriate volume of Offner’s Corpus. There are, however, 
several more recent attributions to be added, such as the 
St. Benedict (Coletti, 1936) in the Bardini Collection, Florence; 
the Enthroned Madonna with Child , Angels , and Saints (Oflner, 
1930 and 1934) in the Beckland Collection, Hove, Sussex, 
England; the polyptych with Madonna , Child, and Four Saints 
(Bacci, 1939), once in the Church of S. Pietro alle Stinche, 
discovered in the presbytery of the Church of S. Martino at 
Monterinaldi, near Radda, Tuscany; and the two fragments of 
an altar frontal with the story of St. Ursula (Longhi, 1950, 
and Berenson, 1932) in the Stoclet Collection, Brussels, and 
the Landesmuseum, Zurich. 

Bihliog. L. Pasaerini. Curioaitk storico-artistiche fiorentine, Florence, 
1886; G. Milaneai, Nuovi documenti, Florence, 1901; G. Vitzthum, Ber- 
nardo Daddi, Leipzig, 1903; G. Vitzthum, ThB, a.v.; R. Offncr, The Works 
rf Bernardo Daddi, New York, 1930; R. Offner, A Critical and Historical 
Corpus of Florentine Painting, acc. 3. vol. Ill (Bernardo Daddi), New York, 
1030, and sec. 3, vol. IV (close and distant followers of Daddi), New York, 
1034: B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932; P. Bacci, 
Dipinti inediti e aconoaciuti di Pietro Lorenzetti, Bernardo Daddi .... Siena, 
1939; G. Sinibaldi and C. G. Brunetti, Pittura italiana del Duecentu e Tre- 
cento. Catalogo della moatra giottesca del 1937. Florence, 1943: L. Coletti, 
1 primitivi, II, I aeneai e i giottcschi, Novara. 1946: R- Longhi, Un esercizio 
sul Daddi, Paragone, III, 1950, pp. 16—19; P- Toesca, II Trecento, Turin, 
1951, PP. 622-24; M. Cohn. Due tondi aconosciuti della pala di S. Pan- 
crazio di Bernardo Daddi. BArte, Ser. 4. XLII. i9S7. PP. 176-78. 

Giovanni Paccaqnini 

Illustrations: pls. 103-107. 


DALI, Salvador. Spanish painter (b. Figueras, Spain, 
May 11, 1904). In 1921 he entered the Escuela de San Fer- 
nando, Madrid, but after a stormy student career was finally 
expelled in 1926. In 1925-26, he exhibited in Madrid and 
Barcelona; and in 1928, while visiting Paris, he met the sur- 
realists. He moved to Paris in 1929 and exhibited there in that 
year. In 1934 Dali made his first trip to the United States, 
where he settled in 1940 after visiting Italy between 1937 ^ 
*939. In 1939 he designed the pavilion Dali's Dream of Venus 
for the New York World’s Fair. After World War II he re- 
visited Europe, and in 1956 delivered a lecture at the Sor- 
bonne. Characteristic paintings are The Persistence of Memory 
(*93i; New York, Mus. of Modem Art), Soft Construction with 
Boiled Beam ; Premonition of Civil War (1936; Philadelphia, 
Mus. of Art), and The Last Supper (19SS; Washington, Nat. 

His activities, however, extend to many other media, 
including jewelry. He has collaborated with Luis Bufiuel on 
such films as Un Chien andalou (1929) and L'Age d'or (1931) 
«nd has also designed many ballet sets and costumes, amwig 
"hjch are Bacchanale (1934), Labyrinth (1941). “d "fad 
Tnstan (1944). Dali’s work also comprises many book illus- 


trations, such as those for Lautr&mont's Les Chants de MaL 
doror (1934) and Don Quixote (1946) and his own writings. 

The most famous of the surrealists, Dali began to formulate 
his characteristic style and attitude in the early 1920s under 
the influence of De Chirico and Carrk. His pursuit of the 
irrational, however, reached a more extravagant extreme after 
his contact with such Paris surrealists as Ernst, Yves Tanguy, 
and Breton in 1929* when he dedicated himself to the tran- 
scription of dreams and paranoiac visions. In part inapired 
by the realistic styles of such masters as Vermeer and Meis- 
sonier, Dali achieved these 4 ‘dream photographs" with a me- 
ticulous technique that paradoxically recorded as objective fact 
the most subjective fantasies. His description of the subcon- 
scious world includes such enigmatic phenomena bb the juxta- 
position of unrelated objects, the malleability of solid forma, 
hallucinatory double images, and immeasurable perspectives. 
See EUROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS; V, PL. 1 33. 

Writings. La Femme visible, Paris, J930; The Secret Life of Salvador 
Dali, New York, 1942; Dali on Modem Art. New York, z 957. 

Blur r uG. J. T. Soby, Salvador Dali, ad ed., New York. 1946; A. Oriol 
Anguera, M entire y verdad de Salvador Dali, Barcelona. 1948; J. A. Gay, 
Nufto, Salvador Dali, Barcelona, 1950: R. Santoa Torroella, Salvador Dali, 
Madrid, 1952; A. Reynolds Morse, Dali, a Study of Hia Life and Work, 
Greenwich. Conn., 1958. 

Robert Rosbnblum 


DANUBIAN-ROMAN ART. This category encompasses 
the art of the Roman period in the valley of the Danube from 
its upper course to its mouth. The area includes the Roman 
provinces of Raetia, Noricum, Upper and Lower Pannonia 
(superior and inferior), Upper and Lower Moesia (superior 
and inferior), and Dacia. While the process of Romanization 
in Upper Moesia goes tack as far as the second half of the 
1st century b.c., it did net begin in Dacia until the time of 
Trajan (a.d. 107). In the other Danubian regions Roman cultural 
elements were already plainly visible early in the iat century. 
The golden age came in the . d century. In the 3d century, 
local trends reappeared, though at first still within the limits 
of Roman culture. With the abandonment of Dacia in a.d. 271, 
under Aurelian, the Romanization of the province came to an 
end; the disorder created by migrations in the 5th century led 
to the dissolution of Roman culture in other Danubian lands. 
Isolated pockets of Roman culture survived till the 6th century 
in southern Noricum. 

The characteristics of artistic production in the whole of 
the Danubian territory are essentially Roman provincial, but 
the influences apparent in it are not homogeneous. Along the 
upper course of the river, about as far as the area of Paasau 
(anc. Castra Batava) and Salzburg (anc. Juvavum), types deriv- 
ing from the Gallo-Roman regions (see gallo-roman art) 
— especially Upper Germany (the Rhineland) — prevail in 
relief sculpture and architecture. Architectural forms origi- 
nating there penetrated as far as Pannonia. On the other hand, 
the influence of official Roman art from the south was rarely 
felt; it reached the Danube only indirectly through the work 
of the northern Italian sculptors or the workshops of southern 
Noricum, particularly those at Virunum. As might be expected, 
along the lower course of the river (Lower Moesia), Greco- 
Hellenistic stylistic tendencies prevailed over Italo-Roman ones. 

In any consideration of the art of the Danubian regions 
in Roman times, local characteristics rather than the Roman 
elements should be examined more closely. Therefore, artistic 
importations from the south or east will not be dealt with here, 
nor will buildings and urban centeifc of an evidently Roman 
character. That art which seems to be more explicitly indigenous 
will be emphasized. 

Summary. Architecture (coL 226): Sacred buildingr, Funeral 
monuments , Houser, ViUar, Baths. Wall painting (col. 229). Mosaics 
(coL 230). Sculpture (coL 230). Minor arts (coL 232). 

• 

Architecture. Sacred buddings r. The Celtic-Roman fawyk 
with an external ambulatory, a square cells, and a wooden porch. 


IV. I.W.A. 
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common in France and western Germany, appears even more 
frequently in Noricum (fig. 229; see Celtic art). Another 
Celtic type may be seen in the round temple at Budapest (anc. 
Aquincum). Locating the entrance on the long side, as found 
in three sacred buildings in Linz (anc. Lentia), Austria — a 
large temple (perhaps that of the Capitoline triad), a temple 
with a bipartite cella, and a Mithraeum — may also be traced 
to an indigenous tradition. Certainly of local origin are the 
sacred enclosures containing various small shrines. A unique 
indigenous form is the double temple at Zollfeld (anc. Virunum) 
near Klagenfurt, Austria. 

Fumnd monuments. Because of their poor state of pres- 
ervation only a few types of funeral monuments can be rec- 
ognized. The so-called “Belgian-Germanic pillar tombs,** re- 


Hungary; and Istrus, north of Constanta, in Romania. The 
only known example of a megaron house is a rustic villa at 
Wimsbach, Austria, from the zst century. A more frequent 
type of structure is a house that in its simplest form consists 
of a single room with hearth. Smaller secondary rooms some- 
times lead off from one or both sides of the entrance, and an 
atrium may be placed in front of the house. The principal 
room may have its dimensions greatly reduced, or it may be 
elaborated in various ways and may take on quite different 
forms: rectangular, L-shaped, or T-shaped (fig. 229). The 
function of this principal chamber also varies, from a main 
living room that can be heated to simply a connecting hall or 
even a narrow open courtyard. The earliest examples of this 
wooden building technique, found at Kempten in Bavaria, go 
back to the ist century; the most recent examples of the stone 



Roman center* in the Danube baain: (x) Boundary of the Roman Empire in the 2d cent, of our era; (2) boundaries of Roman province*. 


sembling towers with pyramidal roofs, occur in a few places 
in the upper valley of the Danube. Along the Danube from 
Enns (anc. Lauriacum) in Austria to the Black Sea, there is 
found a type of tall funeral chapel having two recumbent lions 
on its roof and walls adorned with sculpture. The richly dec- 
orated funerary buildings of southern Noricum often have 
roofs like baldachins and contain statues of the deceased. 
A singular form is the so-called "pillory” at Ptuj (anc. Poetovio), 
Yugoslavia, a stone stele about 15 ft. high and 6 ft. wide that 
is decorated with numerous reliefs. A funeral building having 
a pyramidal roof supported by four columns and containing a 
statuefif the deceased in the center was discovered at Aquincum. 

Houses . There are two principal building techniques: one 
in masonry, utilizing stone alternated with rows of brick; the 
other — more frequently used — in stone and wood, i.e., 
wooden beams resting on a stone foundation, with the inter- 
vening spaces filled with clay or stone. 

The peristyle house imported from the south, with a court- 
yard and portico in the center of the structure, is more rare; 
there are examples at Augsburg (anc. Augusta Vindelicorum) 
and Kempten (anc. Cambodunum) in Bavaria; Budapest in 


and wood construction, at Petronell (anc. Camuntum) in 
Austria, may be placed in about the second half of the 3d century. 

Villas. The construction of the country house is usually 
very simple. The building faces an ordinarily irregular quad- 
rangle, as at Burgweinting near Regensburg (anc. Castra 
Regina), Bavaria (ist cent, to the middle of the 3d cent.), and 
Donnerskirchen, Austria. In this basic type, the bath is gener- 
ally a separate building. Occurring with even greater frequency 
is a more pretentious type, the so-called “porticus villa,” in 
which the fa9ade consists of a porch having a colonnade set 
between two projecting wings that are usually formed by apsidal 
rooms. In this more elaborate layout, the bath is usually in 
one of the wings. Villas of this kind are especially numerous in 
the Rhineland, where they probably represent the enlargement 
of the residence of a Celtic lord according to Roman architectural 
plans. There is often an apsidal room at the back, and the 
center may be occupied by a court containing secondary struc- 
tures. The evolution of this sort of country house extends 
from the zst to the 3d century. Examples of the style are seen 
in a villa at Grundholz near Mauren, northwest of Donauwftrth, 
Bavaria; at Pamdorf near Eisenstadt, Austria (fig. 231); the 
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Ccltic-Roman temple with external ambulatory at Linz (anc. Lentia), Auatna 
(hypothetical reeomtruetion of plan and elevation after P Kamitsch, Jhb. 
drr Stadt Ltiut. * 954 )- 


Golbesfickcr villa, northwest of Eisenstadt; a town hall at 
Bregenz (anc. Brigantiuxn); the governor’s place in Budapest; 
and a villa at Baldcza, Hungary. 

Unlike 1 - porticus villa, the peristyle villa (central court 
with portico) seems to derive from a purely southern tradition. 
Usually, it also has an apsidal room at the back of the interior 
court. Examples of the peristyle villa are found in country 
houses in the following locales: at Westerhofen near Ingolstadt, 
Bavaria; at Tacfdvenypuszta, Hungary; and at Bamea (anc. 
Ulmetum), Romania. The chronological limits for this style 
are also from the ist to the 3d century. 

Baths . These structures are mentioned merely to stress 
that the type with rooms placed next to one another (calidarium, 
tepidarium, frigidarium) is prevalent in the area under dis- 
cussion in this article. This preference may originate in the 
fact that the existing indigenous installations had a similar 
layout. The characteristic Roman centralized plan is found 
only once — at Augsburg in Bavaria. 

Wall painting. A richer style of painting, similar to that 
known as the Pompeian Style III, appeared only in Virunum. 
In the other Danubian regions, stylistic differences are most 
apparent between the painting done along the upper Danube 
and that found along the middle and lower Danube. The style 
of the first area is similar to the wall decoration of the Gallo- 
Germanic territories, that is, Romanized Western Europe. The 
second style, on the other hand, shows a prevalent Hellenistic- 
Oriental influence. In both areas the basis of the style is a 
simple division of the composition into fields. This character- 
istic simplicity of composition increases gradually as one pro- 
ceeds downward along the Danube; the farther south one goes, 
the rarer the use of figures in the paintings. In some of these 
southerly areas, simulations of inlay are a prevalent artistic 
form. Walls are faced with slabs of colored stone, and these 
otherwise undecorated fields are separated by framing bands. 
A stucco frieze set about a third of the way down the wall 
usually completes the decorative scheme. The so-called “floral 
style** (floral motifs scattered over the wall surface) appeared 
m tne first half of the 3d century, while the “carpet style** 
(a motif repeated as a regularized all-over pattern on a rectan- 
gular field) developed toward the end of the century. With 


the 4th century came further simplification. Tomb paintings 
of the 3d and 4th centuries are characterized by figures with 
strong outlines and squat proportions (pl. hi). 

Mosaics. Mosaic pavements of good quality that are extant 
in Danubian regions are surely the work of foreign artists and 
therefore show no local characteristics. The beautiful mosaic 
in a villa at Westerhofen near Ingolstadt recalls other examples 
from the Rhineland dating from the beginning of the 3d century. 
The Dionysus mosaic found in the public bath of Virunum 
belongs to a later phase of the same group — about the second 
half of the 3d century. The sizable mosaic pavement at Baldcza, 
Hungary, may be compared with Italian mosaics. The mosaic 
in Ghigen (anc. Oescus), Bulgaria, depicting a scene from an 
unknown comedy by Menander, displays Greek influence, both 
in its inscriptions and m its technique. While the discoveries 
at Petronell, Austria, have little importance for the study of 
mosaics, the villa at Pamdorf near Eisenstadt has provided 380 sq. 
vd. of mosaic from this period, the most notable find north 
of the Alps. The motifs are for the moat part ornamental, 
and a central panel appears in only two instances. The first 
such panel portrays Bellerophon fighting the Chimera; the 
second is a medallion showing the bust of a goddess. In the 
pavements at Pamdorf, which date from the second half of the 
3d century, the ornamental plait motif is absent. Some of the 
figure panels at Aquincum (e.g., Hercules wrestling Antaeus, 
the punishmant of Dirce), attributable to the 2d and 3d cen- 
turies, are purely linear and betray a provincial heaviness. In 
a large hall in the governor’s palace at Aquincum is a mosaic 
representation of a stylized marine landscape rendered in the 
Greek taste of the Eastern Empire; this work dates from the 
first half of the 3d century. The most recently discovered 
antique mosaics from Noricum are those of Felicitas in Salz- 
burg, which date from the first half of the 5th century and 
consist of purely ornamental reticulated motifs; and the carpet- 
like Early Christian mosaic in the cemetery church of Sankt 
Peter im Holz (anc. Teumia), Austria, which dates from the 
beginning of the 6th century. 

Sculpture. At most, an attempt can be made here to 
supply an over-all picture of the most important stylistic trends 
in the sculpture of the Danubian regions in so far as it differed 
from that which was manifestly Roman. A classification of the 
abundant available material according to content must neces- 
sarily be omitted; it can merely be pointed out that funerary 
art furnishes the greater part of Danubian sculpture. 

Three indigenous stylistic trends can be distinguished in 
Danubian sculpture. The first style is close to Roman sculpture 
but is characterized by a provincial simplification. A typical 
example of this trend is the funerary relief of a husband and 
wife from the Gdggingen bridge at Augsburg (pl. xo 8 ). The 
figures are still perceived in a completely tactile manner; they 
move with relative freedom in their space and, despite a certain 
degree of stiffness, elicit the classical quality of ponderosity. 
The clothing takes the contours of the body into consideration, 
and the folds fall according to the laws of gravity, with the 
Greco-Roman drapery scheme essentially unchanged. The pro- 
vincial characteristics are revealed in the degree and kind of 
simplification. In the execution of the folds, smooth areas 



Indisenoua u™„ o-riod: (a), («. (e). and (d) from Kempten (anc. Cambodunum). Austria from L. Ohlattrotk. Allgduar Gs- 

“hichufretend. UIL i95»\ <•) and(/) from Budapest (anc. A £££% IMmwTcsi^^ Kpeu * 

Austria (from A . Barb. Wiuenxchafftltche Arbeiten am dam Burgeidand. JV. 1954)1 W from Petronell (anc. Csmuntum), Austria (from B. 

Cttr ntmtam. a d ed„ Viatma. xp 5 j). The plans are not drawn on the same scale. 
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predominate, and the folds themselves are not always rounded 
but are often simply indicated by a groove. While this manner 
of modeling is particularly frequent in the territories along 
the Rhine, there are also many examples of it in the Danube 
Valley, for the most part limited to its upper course, especially 
around Augsburg and Regensburg. The works of the Master 
of Virunum, from the first half of the 2d century, demonstrate 
how this style of provincial simplification is realized in sculpture 
in the round. When not making actual copies, he reworks 
classic types and in his versions confers on them an accentuated 
frontality and a more deliberate rigidity, such as in his Mars 
(pl. to8). As one goes downstream along the Danube, only 
isolated examples of this style are encountered, such as the figure 
in a toga from Oescus, now in Sofia (Ferri, 1933, figs. 532-33). 



Plan of the Parndorf villa near Eisenstadt, Austria: (a) Small apsidal hall; 
(6) small apsidal hall (probably a bath); (c) porticus; (d), (e), (/), (g) corri- 
dor*; (h) large heated room; (*) court ( ?); (j) vestibule with four entrances; 
(k) apaidal hall (from B. Soria, Burgenldndishe Heimatbldtter, XIII, x 95 j). 


The dates for these works coincide with the flowering of the 
Roman provinces, that is, the period between the second half 
of the ist century B.c. and the beginning of the 3d century of 
our era. Around the lower reaches of the Danube this pro- 
vincial simplification assumes a different aspect, for here the 
underlying influences are Greco-Hellenistic. Consequently, even 
in the crudeness of the provincial work, one is aware of both 
the pathos and the more elaborate drapery that are character- 
istics of the Hellenistic style (Ferri, 1933, figs. 488-89). 

The second stylistic direction is distinguished by what may 
be called an archaic manner and is divided into two types. 
One of these is characterized by a massive, blocklike appear- 
ance [A. Hekler’s so-called “military style' 1 (Soldatenstil)]; the 
other exhibits a taste for grooved work. The family gravestone 
from Leitha-Prodersdorf, Austria, exemplifies the qualities of 
the former type (pl. xo8). The figures are very simply expressed 
in this blocklike fashion, and absolute frontality prevails. The 
lack of interest in working out spatial problems is obvious and 
even accentuated here (for instance, the boy placed above and 
betw£n the two women). Works in this style, generally funerary 
reliefs, are seldom uncovered in the upper valley of the Danube 
(Ferrari, 1933, figs. 16, 20, 21); but at Camuntum and farther 
downstream they appear more frequently. The chronological 
limits for the style are difficult to establish. 

The type within the second style that is characterized by 
grooving, like the block type, also originated in a naive and 
archaic attitude toward sculptural form but is executed on 
a higher and more complex level. In the drapery — at first 
still massive in its proportions — grooved parallel folds are 
often inserted and arranged in a decorative manner. The re- 


liefs from Trajan’s monument at Adamklissi in the province of 
Dobruja, Romania, are executed in a grooved block technique 
(pl. ixx). This approach was also used sometimes by local 
masters who had good classical training; and the combina- 
tion of this style and Greco-Roman figure types takes on partic- 
ular charm, as in the funeral clipeus of a husband and wife 
in Weis (anc. Ovilava; pl. 108). The grooved style, of which 
examples dating as far back as the first half of the ist century 
of our era are extant, has a timeless quality that makes it dif- 
ficult to date pieces not accompanied by external evidence. 
Along the upper Danube and in southern Noricum the style 
is rare; but the farther one goes downstream, the more fre- 
quently it is met with and the more easily identifiable are its 
products. This local preference for an archaic quality in their 
art is not so much a sign of primitivism as of a special taste 
among the Danubian peoples. This is true to the extent that 
even in imported pieces the preference is for works in the ar- 
chaic style. In the local sculpture and reliefs archaic curls, 
folds stylized in the archaic manner, Btrongly emphasized mus- 
culature of a protoclassic type, and lack of feeling for space 
in the placing of the figures (e.g., the bas-relief of Orpheus from 
Intercisa; PL. xxo) are noted. The block style and the grooved 
style were both evident in all the Roman provinces. The sim- 
plified provincial style and the work in the archaic manner were 
essential forerunners of late-antique sculpture. 

The third style, characterized by knotwork and curves, 
is for the most part influenced by the artistic production of 
the Celts in the Danubian area. A small Celtic coin of the first 
half of the ist century, of the type known as Karlstein, that 
bears the image of a horseman typifies its characteristics (cf. Ill, 
pl. 1x6). The figures of rider and horse are barely recognizable; 
the rider is defined by four knots, the horse by many rounded 
spots that tend visually to separate from one another. The tail 
has become a separate raised curve. This tendency to accen- 
tuate sculptural values through isolated involutions and thus 
to break the closed context of the figure can often be observed 
in the sculpture of the Noric-Pannonian areas. One example 
of such work, a small bronze plate from Milhlendorf near 
Eisenstadt, dating from the xst century of our era, is so full of 
knotwork and curves in relief that at first the mask and two 
reclining figures can hardly be apprehended. A second example 
of this manner is an impression from a cake mold from Camun- 
tum, belonging to the second half of the 3d century (pl. no). 
In a bust of Jupiter, the beard and hair, the eye, the nose, 
the lips, the leaves of the wreath, the scepter, and the rosettes 
are all reduced to so many isolated knots. A third example, 
a relief of Orpheus from Enns, Austria, serves as an illustration 
of the adaptation of knotwork and self-contained curves to 
classic models (pl. 109). The figure of Orpheus, the lyre, the 
tree, and the birds are achieved largely in terms of rounded 
forms set apart from one another. All provincial Noric-Pannonian 
works of art that are sometimes described as “baroque" be- 
long to this knotwork-curve manner. The highest expression 
of this style in the field of sculptural decoration is the so-called 
“Noric" cyma, which certainly represents a survival of the 
so-called “La T&ne" ornament of the ancient Celts. This 
type of sculptural expression may be seen in the detail of a 
sarcophagus from Sremska Mitrovica (anc. Sirmium), Yugo- 
slavia (pl. x 10), and in a relief with sella curulis from Walters- 
dorf, Austria (pl. no). The knotwork-curve manner — whose 
golden age was in the 3d century — begins along the upper 
Danube, is prevalent between Lauriacum and Aquincum, and 
disappears along the lower Danube. It is also linked with 
the block and the grooved styles; this connection is clear from 
a comparison of the two reliefs of Orpheus. 

Minor arts. A characteristic kind of work called ajouri 
ornament may be considered the major form under this head- 
ing. It is a technique that appears in pins, belt buckles, and 
horse trappings. Two types can be distinguished. The first 
style uses curvilinear motifs, especially the pelta (shield) and 
the trumpet, and is undoubtedly a survival of the La Tfcne 
ornament. Here the positive and negative sculptural areas 
have almost equal significance and effect and are complemen- 
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tary. Examples of this tendency exist in the upper Danube, but 
the richest area for finds of this type extends from Lauriacum 
to Aquincum. These works are dated between the turn of the 
2d and the first half of the 3d century. In the second type of 
ctjouri ornament, the pierced design is composed of a network of 
geometric motifs and is applied to the body of the so-called 
Noric-Pannonian “wing brooches,** belt buckles, and sword 
sheaths. Often, letters are inserted within the pattern. These 
decorations, already found in the 1st century, were used until 
the 3d century. A workshop producing examples of this tech- 
nique certainly existed at Baden an der Limmat in Switzerland, 
and works of this kind may also have been made in the valley of 
the Danube. Brooches and pendants with varicolored enamel 
inlay work are of Gallic origin, despite the fact that examples are 
frequently found along the Danube. 


Artists, a. Architects. Apollodoros (*A7roXX68ci)po?) of Damascus, 
reign of Trajan: bridge over the Danube, near Tumu Severin (anc. 
Drobeta), Romania, a.d. 104-05; monument at Adamklissi (attributed; 
see A^OLLOr^'ROS). - Sempronius Valens, military architect active at 
Troesmis (Igufa), Romania; named in a list of veterans of a.d. 134 
(CIL, III, 6187, x, 5; I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Architetto. - 
Athenaios (’Afl^vattoc) and Kleodamos (KXe68«|xor) of Byzantium, 
reign of Gallienus: restored and fortified the cities damaged by the 
Scythians in the Danubian area (ThB, s.v. Athenaios; I. Calabi Limen- 
tani, EAA, s.v. Architetto). - Aurelius Maximus, military architect 
of uncertain period; mentioned in an inscription of Turda (anc. 
Potaissa), Romania (Ephemeris Epigraphica, IV, 1881, no. 138, II, 
12; 1 . Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Architetto). b. Sculptors. Master 
of Virunum, to whom is attributed a group of statues found in the 
baths of Virunum and who worked from ca. a.d. 120 to ca. mid-2d 
cent.: two Dioscuri, Ares, Apollo, Hermes, Dionysus, Hermaphrodite, 
Sleeping Girl, an Aphrodite of the so-called “Frfjus” type, Isis- 
Noreia, Amazon (C. Praschniker, Der Meister von Virunum, Carin- 
thia, I, 140, 1950, p. 3 ff.). - Romulianus, probably a sculptor of 
Pannonia, 2d-3d cent.; signature on base of the temple of Jupiter 
Dolichcnus in Brigetio (Lippold, RE, Sup. VIII, s.v.). c. Silver- 
smiths. C. Refidius Eutichus, ist-2d cent.; named in a funerary in- 
scription from Smederevo (Upper Moesia, CIL, III, 1652; I. Calabi 
Limentani, EAA, s.v. Argcntarius). 
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station und Tempclanlage auf dem Pfaffenberg bei DeutBche-Altenburg. 
I)cr romische Limes in Oaterreich, I, 1900. col. 6 5 ff*: R- Eager, Ein heiliger 
Bczirk im Gebiete von Teurnia, Ojh, XXV, 1929. col. 149 ff-1 R- Egger, 
Aus dem rfimischcn Kfimten, Carinthia. I. 128, 1938, p. 3 ff.: H. Dolenz. 
Ausgrabungen in Balderadorf, Carinthia, I. 132. 1942. p. 28 ff.; Budapest 
Tort6nete (History of Budapest), I, 1942, Budapest az Okorban (Budapest 
in Antiquity), p. 353 ff.; H. Vetters, Der heilige Bezirk von Wabeladorf, 
Carinthia, I. 136-138. 1948. p. 280 ff.; P. Kamitsch, Ein gallo-rtimiBcher 
Umgangstempel in der Linzer Altstadt, Jhb. der Stadt Linz, 1954, P- 503 
ff.; J. Szilfigyi, Aquincum, Budapest. 1956, p. 88; P. Kamitsch, Der heilige 
Bezirk von Lentia. Jhb. der Stadt Linz, 1956, p. 189 ff.: H. Vetters, Der 
CJeorgenberg bei Micheldorf, Oberftsterreich, Ojh, XLIII, 1956-58, Bei- 
blstt, col. 123 ff. b. Funeral monuments : A. Conze, Rfimische Bildwerke 
einheimischen Fundortes in Osterreich, Heft 2. 1875*. F. Drexel, Die Bel- 
gisch-germanischen Pfeilergrabmfller, RM, XXXV. 1920, p. 27 ff.: S. Fern, 
L'arte romana aul Danubio, Milan, I933> P* 448; Budapyt Tfirt6nete. I, 
*942, Budapest az Okorban, p. 473 ff.; J. Klemenc, Das rfimische Grlber- 
feld in St. Peter in Sanntale, Archaeologia Jugoslavica. II, 1956. P- 
H. Vetters, Zu den Spolien aus den Steinkistengrfibem des Ziegelfeldes, 
Forschungen in Lauriacum. IV-V, 1957. P* *95 ff* c - Hauser. F. Oelmann, 
Gallo-rdmische Strassensiedl ungen und Kleinhausbauten, Bonner Jhb., 
*28, 19*3, p. 77 ff,; Germania romana, II, ad ed., Bamberg, *924. pis. 4. **: 
T • Nagy, Az Albertfalvai Romai telep (The Roman Station of Albertfalva), 
Antiquitas Hungarica. II. 1948. p. 92 ff.. III. *949. p. *35 ff.; J. SzilAgyi, 
A* Aquincum (EgyszerU) lahfihfiz-tipuiok (The Simple House Tiq>es of 
Aquincum). Archaeologist Erteaitd. LXXVII, X950. p. 84 ?.; H. Vetters, 
D »e Villa rustics von Wimsbach, Jhb. dea obertiaterreichischen Museal- 
vereines, XCVII, 1952, p. 87 ff.; L. Ohlenroth. Cambodunum. 19. Grab- 
SJwbericht. Allgaiier Geschichtafreund. LIII. 1952; Caaa din epoca roman* 
(The Late Roman Houae). Hiatria. I, 1953. P- 3»4ff.. pl- 33: Sectorul 
dm sud-vest al cetltii (The South-west Section of the Citadel), Histna, 
*■ *953. p. 293 ff.. pl. 3a; E. Swoboda, Camuntum, 2d ed., Vienna, *953. 
?■ x *8 ff.; Geschichte der Altertumsforachung im Burgenland bis 1938, 
W usenschaf tliche Arbeiten aus dem Burgenland, Heft 4, *954jL.Ohlen- 
f°th. Zum Stadtplan der Augusta Vindelicorum. Germania. MCXII, 1954. 
P* 76 ff.; t Sziligyi, Aquincum. Budapest, 1956, p. 9*. d. Villas’. Jenny, 
tWette von Briemtium. Mitt, der Centr.1 Cmnmi«on (Or 
H°*m«Ipae«e. XII, 1886. p. 7a ft: D. L$akd .and G. RM. Baltea. ed. 
Jr Honug, Veszprfen, xgxa; Germania romana, II. ad ed.. 

*6, ,8. a; W. Kubiteehek. Rdmeifunde von EiMMttdt. Vienne, 

!•**• PP. 18 ft. 48 ft; F. Wavier. ROmer in Bayern, 4th ed., Munwh. i«a8. 
D - S 7 ; W. Schmid, Archfiologische Fonchungen in Stetermark, Ojh, XXV, 
?“»• Beiblitt. col. gj ft; L^Nwy, Diertmuche Villa eufdem C«tab<w 
5 Obuda (Ahofen). Budapeat Rfigiafigei, XII. * 937 . P. *7 ff. J. Barnea, 
Nouvellea considerations surlee baailiques chrfitiennes de Dobrudja, Dacia, 


X-XII, 1945-47, p. 228. fig. x6 (peristyle villa, not basilica); B. Saris. Dar 
Mosaikenfund von Pamdorf zwiachen Pamdorf und Bruckneudorf. Burgen- 
l&ndische Heimatblfitter, XIII, 1951. p. 49 ff.: E. Thomas, Die rfimeneit- 
liche Villa von Tacffivenypuszta, Acta archaeologies Academiae acientiarum 
Hungaricae, VI. 1955, p. 79 ff.; J. Sziligyi, Aquincum, Budapest, I9S6, 
Beilage II, p. 29 ff, • - Baths: E. Nowotny, Ein rfimiachea Bad su Mtthldorf 
im Mfillthale, Carinthia. 1. 90. 1900, p. 225 ff.; M. von Groller, Grabungen 
in der Zivilstadt, Der rfimische Limes in Osterrich, IX. Vienna. 1908, 
col. 43 ff.; R. Egger. Ausgrabungen in Noncum 1912-13. Ojh, XVII, xgi4. 
Beiblatt, col. 17 ff-: D. Krencker and E. KrUger, Trierer Kaiserthermen, 
Augsburg, 1929. p. 239, fig. 336; H. Vetters, Ein doppelapsidaler Bau aus 
der Zivilstadt Lauriacum und des Lrgionsbad von Lauriacum, Fonchungen 
in Lauriacum, I, 1953, PP- 42, 49 ff-; L. Ohlenroth, Zum Stadtplan der 
Augusta Vindelicorum, Germania. XXXII, 1954. p. 76 ff.. fig* 62: J. S»- 
ligyi. Aquincum, Budapest. 1956. p. 39 ff. 

Wall painting : L. Nagy, Die rfimisohpannoniache dekontive Malerei, 
RM, XLI, 1926, p. 79 ff-: A. Frova, Pittura romana in Bulgaria, Rome, 1943*. 
H. Kenner, Antike rfimische Wandmalerei in Klmten, Carinthia, I. 140, 
1950, p. 150 ff.; K. Parlaica, Rfimische Wandmalerei aua Augsburg, Mate- 
rialhefte zur bayeriachur Vorgeschichte, VII, 1956. Mosaics : R. Egger. 
Frii he hr is tliche Kirchenbauten im sUddlichen Noricum, Vienna. 19*6, 
p. 48 ff.; O. Klose and M. Silber, Juvavum. Vienna, 1929. P- 30 ff.; J. Wol- 
lankn, Ein rfimiaches Moaaik aua Balficza, Ojh. XXV, 1929. p. x ff.; Buda- 
pest Tcirtinete, I, 1942; Budapest az Okorban, p. 398 ff.: C. Praschniker 
and If Kenner. Der BAderbezirk von Virunum. Vienna, 1947. P. 50 ff.; 

B. Sana, Der Mosaikenfund von Pamdorf zwiachen Pamdorf und Bruck- 
neudorf, BurgenlAndische Heimatblfitter, XIII, X95>. P- 49 ff.: T. Ivanov, 
Une mosaique romaine de Ulpia Oescus, Sofia, 1954! J. Szilfigyi, Aquincum, 
Budapest, 1956. p. 99 ff.: M. Kaba, Die Moaaikfusabfiden dea Statthalter- 
palastes von Aquincum, Budapest Rfigisfigei, XVIII, 1958, p. 79 ff**. R. Par- 
lasca, Die rfimischen Mosaiken in Deutschland, 1959. p. xox ff. Sculpture: 
A. Hckler, Forschungen in Intercisa, Ojh, XV, 1912. p. X74 ff.’. A. Hekler, 
Kunst und Kultur Pannoniens in ihrer Hauptatrfimungen, Strena Buliciana, 
Zagreb, 1924. P- 107 ff.; B. Filow, L'art antique en Bulgarie, Sofia. 1923; 
F. Wagner, Die Rfimer in Bayern, 4th ed., Munich, 1928; S. Ferri. L'arte 
romana sul Danubio, Milan, 1933; G. G. King, Some Reliefa at Budapest, 
AJA, XXXVII, series 2. 1933. p. 64 ff.: A. Alffildi, Tonmodel und Relief- 
medaillons aus den Donaulfindem, Laureae Aquincences, Festschrift filr 
V. Kuzinazky, I. Budapest, 1938. p. 312 ff.; C. D. Daicoviciu, SiebenbUrgen 
im Altertum, Bucharest, x>)43: A. Frova, Lo scavo della Misaione archeolo- 
gica italiana in Bulgaria, Rome, 1943: C. D. Daicoviciu, La Tranaylvanie 
dans I’ antiquity, Bucharest, ^45; E. Diez, Die sella curulia auf provinzial- 
rfimischen Reliefsteinen der Steiermark, Ojh, XXXVI, 1946. p. 97 ff.» 

C. Praschniker and II. Kenner, Der Bfiderbezirk von Virunum. Vienna, 
1947. p- 56 ff.; R. Noll, Kunst der Rfimerzeit in Oaterreich, Salzburg, 1949; 
C. Praschniker. Der Meister von Virunum, Carinthia, I, 140, 1930, p. 3 ff.; 
L. Ohlenroth, Grabmfiler rfiirusrh r Ehepaare aua Augsburg, Germania, 
XXXI, 1953, p. 32 ff.; A. Schobe. Die Rfimerzeit in Oaterreich, 2d ed., 
Vienna. 1956; H. Kenner, Die Gfitterwelt der Austria Romana, Ojh, XLIII, 
1956-58, p. 99 ff.; H. Vetters, Zu den Spolien aua den Steinkistengrfibem 
des Ziegelfeldes, Forschungen in Lauriacum, IV-V, 1957. p. 202 ff. Minor 
arts: M. Abramic, Zwei Bronzebeschlfige vom noriach-pannoniachen Limes, 
Ojh, XII, 1909. Beiblatt, col. 113 ff.; W. Jenny, Keltiache Metallarbeiten. 
Berlin. 1935. p. z 5; W. Jenny, Zur Herkunft des Trompeteromamentes, 
Jhb. fur prfihistorische Kunst, X. 1935. p. 31 ff.; J. Sellye, Les bronzes 
6maill6s de la Pannon e, Dissertationes Pannonicae, series 2, VIII, X939* 

Hedwig Kenner 

The list of artists was prepared by Giovanna Quattrocchi and Anna 
Maria Tumassia. 

Illustrations: plb. xo 8 -iix; 4 figs, in text. 


DANUBIAN SCHOOL. See Altdorfer; cranach. 


DASWANTH. Indian painter of the Moghul school (q.v.), 
16th century. Abfl'l Fadl 'All final, historian of Akbar*s reign 
(1542-1605), says in his work A*ln-i Akbart that Daswanth goon 
surpassed all the other painters of the court and became tike 
first painter of his day. Although the same author admits that 
there were those who would have given preference to Basftwan 
(q.v.), Daswanth remains one of the most important figures 
of the Moghul school and in some respects unique. 

AbQ’l Fadl 'AllfimI further notes that Daswanth was of 
humble origin. His name seems to be connected with the 
Sanskrit ddsa (“slave”), which suggests that he was a Hindu. 
It is said that, as a boy, he was so taken with the love of dtawing 
that he even drew on walls. These youthful attempts must 
certainly have been more than amateurish scrawls, since re* 
portedly the Emperor himself, when he saw them, considered 
Daswanth worthy of studying tinder Qvlga 'AbduV$amad 
(see f ABDU’9-9AMAD), director of the imperial art achooL It it 
likely that Daswanth was toon chosen to work with the ar t is t s 
charged with the illustration of the famous Pm tflw-f Am Ir 
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fjmmsa. Unfortunately, none of these lovely miniatures bears 
its author's name, and it would be hazardous to attribute to 
Daswanth any specific one among them. 

It is again Abfi'l Fadl 'All ami who tells us that the life of 
this great artist ended tragically — that he killed himself during 
a fit of madness. We are further told that Daswanth left many 
works, but this seems unlikely since very few of the works 
which have come down to us bear his name. The fact that we 
do, however, know of many paintings signed by contemporaries 
who must have eqjoyed less favor than he at the court and 
among connoisseurs has not been explained. Daswanth’s name 
is to be found under only one illustration of a copy of the 
Timur-ndma in the library of Bankipore (Bihar Province, India), 
dated shortly after 1577, and on a large number of the miniatures 
illustrating the Rasm-ndma (the Persian translation of the 
Mahdbhdrata) in the library at Jaipur (cf. Hendley, 1883). 
A painting in the National Museum of India at Delhi is signed 
with the name of Daswanth; but this is undoubtedly a forgery 
by a mediocre painter who hoped to increase the value of his 
own work by signing it with the name of a very famous artist. 

The Rasm-ndma of Jaipur is therefore the only source that 
allows us to judge of Daswanth's talents. The copy in question 
was probably destined for the Emperor himself and was per- 
haps done shortly after 1584, the year in which the translation 
of the Mahdbhdrata seems to have been concluded. Each min- 
iature was the work of two artists chosen from among the 
best of the day; one of them worked out the design and the other 
applied the colors. According to notes placed below the il- 
lustrations by court functionaries, at least 21 compositions 
appear to be the work of Daswanth, with Maskina, KesQ, 
Sftrwan, and others as his highly talented collaborators. 

Of the 169 miniatures in the Jaipur library manuscript, 
147 have been published by T. H. Hendley, enabling us to 
reconstruct by comparative study some of the characteristics of 
Daswanth’s art. His great familiarity with the gods and heroes 
of the Hindu pantheon is remarkable, and these figures are 
prominent in this manuscript. Daswanth represented aptly 
monsters such as the revolting vampire that springs from the 
body of Sikhandin and drinks the blood of the dead from a cup; 
but his talents were most happily applied in illustrations of 
mythological scenes in which elements of the daily life of his 
time, both Hindu and Moslem, are deftly mingled. 

A degree of perspective is suggested by the larger size of 
the foreground figures, and balance in the compositions is 
achieved by emphasis of the vertical axes and the central ele- 
ments of the design. The artist was undoubtedly inspired by 
Western models, since these must certainly have existed at 
Akbar's court; but with his highly personal talent and his 
knowledge of the ancient, purely Hindu traditions, Daswanth 
creates an individual art distinct from any external influences. 

Sources. Abu'l Fadl 'All ami. The A'in-i Akbari. trana. H. Blochmann, 
ad ed., rev. D. C. Phillot, Calcutta, 1939. P. 114. 

Bibliog. T. H. Hendley, The Raam-nama Manuacript. Memorials of 
the Jeypore Exhibition 1883, IV, London, i883.*fiffa. 6 , 9. ia. 15. 24. 32, 43. 
47 . 48, 54* 6 a, 63. 67-71. 74. 88. 100; Delhi Museum of Archaeology, Loan 
Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar, Delhi, 1911, pi. 35! K. de 
B. Codrington. J. Irwin, and B. Gray, The Art of India and Pakistan, A Com- 
memorative Catalogue of the Exhibition Held at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1947-48, ed. L. Ashton. New York, [1950 ?], p. 94; W. Staude, 
Lea artistes de la cour d’Akbar et les illustrations du Das tin i-Amir Hamzah, 
Arts Aaiatiques, II, 1955. PP. 40 . 83 ff., fig. 12. 

Wilhelm Staude 

IllustAtions: pls. i i a-i 1 5. 


DAUBIGNY, CHARLBS-FRAN90IS. French painter (b. Paris, 
Feb. 15, 1817; d. Auvers-sur-Oise, Feb. zx, 1878); member of 
a family of landscape painters. Daubigny had decided early 
in life to visit Italy; and after financial difficulties, he finally 
managed the trip in 1835 in die company of another young 
painter, Mignan, and spent four months in Subiaco. Returning 
to Paris in 1836, Daubigny began to work for Franfois-Mariua 
Granet on the restoration of paintings at the Louvre and joined 


a small community of artists. In 1838 he entered the studio 
of Paul (Hippolyte) Delaroche. Daubigny exhibited at the 
Salon of 1838 for the first time; from 1840 on, he exhibited 
his works at almost every Salon and sent etchings as well as 
paintings to the Salons of 1841 and 1845. In 1857, after the 
success of Le Printemps (Louvre), he was made Chevalier de 
la Ldgion d’Honneur; and in 1859-60 he worked on the com- 
missioned decorations for the chambers of the Minist&re d'Etat 
at the Louvre. Between 1870 and 1872 Daubigny traveled in 
England and Holland, where he befriended Monet. A list 
of Daubigny's characteristic paintings would include: Le Prin- 
temps (1857), Les Bards de VOise (1872; Louvre), and Mills 
of Dordrecht (1872; Detroit, Inst, of Arts). Among his many 
collections of etchings are: Chants et chansons populaires de la 
France (1843), Cahiers d’eaux-fortes (1851), and Voyage en 
bateau (1862). 

Daubigny’s art, consisting almost exclusively of landscape, 
belongs to the milieu of the Barbizon school. Like such masters 
as Theodore Rousseau (q.v.), Jules Dupr6, Diaz de la Pefia, 
and Jean Francois Millet (q.v.), he perpetuated romantic atti- 
tudes toward nature by creating quiet, contemplative idyls of 
the countryside. His attempt to reproduce faithfully natural 
phenomena such as light reflected in water led him to paint 
out of doors from a houseboat that he had constructed in 1857. 
Known as “Le Botin,” this floating studio enabled him to 
sketch from nature while sailing on the river Oise, a working 
method later subscribed to by several of the impressionists. 
In this preoccupation he foreshadowed the increasingly objective 
approach of the impressionists, whose art he encouraged in the 
1870s. Daubigny’s son, Karl-Pierre, was a close imitator of 
his father’s style. 

Bibliog. F. Henri et, C. Daubigny et son oeuvre gravl, Paris, 1875: 
J. Laran, Daubigny, Paris, 1913; L. Delteil. Charles-Francois Daubigny 
(Le peintre-graveur illustrt, XIII), Paris, 1921; E. Moreau-N£laton. Daubigny 
racontl par lui-mfime, Paris, 1925* 

Robert Roshnblum 


DAUMIER, Honors. French lithographer, painter, and 
sculptor. Bom in Marseilles on Feb. 26, 1808, son of C6cile 
Catherine Philip and Jean Baptiste Louis Daumier. His father 
was a worker in glass, who went to Paris in 1814 to try his 
fortune as a writer of poems and plays. His poverty there 
obliged him to have his young son employed as the messenger 
of a bailiff in the law courts. Honorl Daumier thus came to 
know the world of law, which later was to be the object of his 
implacable satire. At an early age he showed an aptitude for 
drawing, sketching things that he saw in the street, and in his 
free time he haunted the Louvre. He was employed as a clerk 
in a bookstore until his parents placed him under the painter 
and archaeologist Alexandre Lenoir. The copying of casts and 
exercises in academic drawing did not stop him from observing 
and sketching on his own the life he saw around him, nor did 
it hinder his study of 4th- and 3d-century b.c. Greek art, 
and Venetian, Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish painting, especially 
the work of Rubens. Having learned the recently discovered 
lithographic technique, Daumier employed it in illustrating a 
few pictorial alphabets and small journals. In 1828 he was 
enrolled in the Academy, a pupil of an artist named Boudin 
(not to be confused with the later Eugene Boudin). He made 
friends with the sculptor Antoine Auguste Pr6ault and with 
the painters Philippe Auguste Jeanron, Narcisse Virgile Diaz, 
Paul Huet, and Nicolas Louis Cabat. Daumier during this 
time made drawings for the publishers B 61 iard and Hautecoeur- 
Martinet. In 1829 a series of fantasies (now almost all lost) 
in the manner of Nicolas Toussaint Charlet was published by 
Achille Ricourt. His mature activity began only in 1830, the 
year of the July revolution. In that year Daumier plunged 
into the political ferment in France, expressing his violently 
antimonarchist and liberal sentiments through his lithographs. 
At first he worked for Silhouette (the first French satirical 
illustrated weekly, founded by Ratier and Ricourt in 1829) and 
then, in 1831, joined the staff of Caricature, launched in 1830 
by the ardent republican artist-publisher Charles Philipon. Al- 
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ready collaborating on the journal were Charlet, Gustave Dor€ 
j. 1. 1. Gerard (known as Grandville), and Gabriel Alexandre 
Decamps. While there he met Auguste Raffet, Eugene Lami, 
Auguste Bouquet, Franz Desperret, Jacques Arago, Achille 
Devlria, and Honors Balzac. 

At first Daumier used the name Rogelin, then his initials 
or signature. He achieved great success between 1831 and 1833 
with the well-known series Masks, a set of lithographs and a 
parallel group of busts (perhaps 45 in all) of polychrome terra 
cotta. The 36 that have survived were reproduced in bronze 
in 1925 and are now in the Le Garrec Collection. The series 
portrayed prominent political men: Alexandre Lameth, Francois 
Guizot, Louis Thiers, Nicolas Soult, Antoine d’Argout, and 
even the king, Louis Philippe himself. 

The satire against Louis Philippe culminated with a famous 
print, Gargantua t sold in separate sheets, which cost Daumier 
a 300-franc fine and six months in prison, a sentence which 
he served only after executing a new caricature directed against 
the prefect of police, Gisquet. In prison (from Aug. 30, 1832) 
Daumier c < tinued to make lithographs and drawings, published 
by Ramelet. When his term ended, he resumed even more 
bitterly his attack on the political figures in power and on the 
inertia of the moderate opposition. His scorching satire against 
the Constitutiormel , the most important French moderate-liberal 
journal of the time, is from this period. 

As a result of the insurrection of April, 1834, Daumier 
published four large lithographs, which rank among his most 
important in the political genre: Le Ventre Ugislatif ( The Legis- 
lative Body)', Ne vous y frottez pas (Don't Meddle with It, also 
called Liberty of the Press); Enfonci Lafayette , . . attrappe mon 
vieux (Lafayette Is Buried . . . You've Had It, Old Man); and 
Rue Transnonain , 15 Avrtl 1834 . After the suppression of Car- 
icature in 1835 Daumier joined the staff of Charivari, founded 
by Philipon in 1832, and turned to social satire. One of his 
most important series of prints during this period features the 
personage of Robert Macaire ( pl . 120). 

From this time Daumier’s sphere of cultural interests gradu- 
ally shifted; Paul Gavarni and Baudelaire were added to his 
circle of friends. Daumier began to study the great masters 
more assiduously and tried some paintings himself. In 1846 
he married Alexandrine Dassy. 

After the revolution of 1848 Daumier was able to return to 
political caricature; he executed new lithographs and a famous 
statue, Ratapoil (cast in bronze only in 1888), in an attack 
against Neo-Bonapartism. Also among the sculptures of this 
period is the bas-relief, the Emigrants. Louis Bonaparte’s coup 
d'etat and the proclamation of the Empire (1852) obliged Dau- 
mier to fall back on the satire of manners. In this period 
Daumier's graphic work breathes a profound dejection and a 
sense of ill-concealed impatience, caused not only by the lack 
of political liberty but also by a crisis in his relations with 
Charivari . He was disturbed, too, because he disliked being 
considered only a draftsman; this led him to cease all activity 
88 a caricaturist between i860 and 1863. 

In the meantime, Daumier’s circle of acquaintances was 
again modified. In 1855 he left Paris for Valmondois and there 
associated with the painters of the Barbizon school — Jean 
Franyois Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Charles-Franyois Dau- 
bigny, and Jean Baptiste Corot. In the same year the journal 
Le Rialisme opened a new outlet for his polemical work. 

Daumier, who since 1848 had dedicated himself with grow- 
ing passion to painting, ended by giving it the best of his 
talent. The first known painting, on the theme of the Republic 
(Louvre), was entered in a national competition won by Jean 
Leon G6r6me. In the Salon of 1849 Daumier exhibited The 
Miller, His Son, and the Ass (Glasgow Art Gall.), based on a 
feble by La Fontaine; in 1851, Nymphs Pursued by Satyrs 
( p L. 1 16) and Dan Quixote and Sancho Going to the Wedding 
°f Camacho; in 1861, a Washerwoman (perhaps the one now m 
tbe Louvre); in 1869, The Print Collector (pl. izi) and two 
Wft ter colon, Judges of the Assizes and The Physicians. The 
Public, however, showed no signs of being aware of his work . 
°uly in 1878, a year before Daumier's death, did the first great 
exhibition, compH™"g 94 painting s and many water colon and 


drawings, shown at the art gallery of Durand-Ruel in Paris, 
give critics the opportunity to recognize his greatness. 

Toward 1870 Daumier was stricken with progressive blind- 
ness that eventually forced him to abandon work. He died at 
Valmondois on Feb. xx, 1879. 

The first book on Daumier, written in x888 by Arstae 
Alexandre at the suggestion of Thfodule Ribot, made use of 
verbal accounts and some documents. In 1904 A. Hazard and 
L. Delteil brought out a catalogue of lithognphs that led to 
a 10- volume corpus, the most complete history of the artist's 
graphic interests, published between 1925 and 1930. A book 
by R. Escholier, published in 1913, was enlarged 10 years later; 
the work of E. Fuchs is dated between 1927 and 1930; and the 
study of Daumier by J. Adhlmar culminated in the volume 
of 1954. In the meantime minor contributions, exhibitions, 
and catalogues have multiplied. 

In discussing the sources of Daumier’s style, a significant 
fact has generally been overlooked by the critics, with the 
exception of Adhlmar (1954). In Daumier's studio there were 
casts of Trajan's* Column; their presence certainly testifies to 
the classical education that the artist received under Alexandre 
Lenoir (one of the few artists of his time capable of appreciat- 
ing color as well as drawing, and of praising Rubens and Titian). 
To Daumier’s eye, however, the classicism in these reliefs must 
have had a popular and not an academic character. If one 
remembers this viewpoint of Daumier, his first lithographs in 
the style of Charlet seem less germinal. It is possible, in fact, 
to trace throughout the artist’s career popular tendencies, which 
emerged between 1846 and 1849 in the relief, The Emigrants, 
and in his copy of Rubens’ Kermesse in the Louvre. None of 
the suggested influences on Daumier's development — Goya, 
Rembrandt, Decamps, Delacroix (whose Shipwreck of Don Juan 
in the Louvre is similar to some works of Daumier), and G6- 
ricault (whose art was us Michelangelesque as Daumier’s) — 
were as early or as lasting as the 16th-century Venetians and 
the 17th-century Flemish. The Venetian and Flemish styles, 
with their synthesis of form ind color and their popular con- 
tent, were capable of appealing most profoundly to the young 
artist. The development of photography (q.v.) must also be 
taken into account in discussing the influences on Daumier’s 
style. Daumier was an acquaintance of the photographer Nadar 
(F 61 ix Toumachon), and his interest in the refinement of chi- 
aroscuro effects was certainly inspired by the photographic tech- 
nique. At once classic and romantic in personality, Daumier 
cannot be identified with either of these two stylistic trends. 

Perceptive critical evaluation of Daumier’s work appeared 
from the time his first lithographs were published. Balzac, an 
editor of Caricature , said of Daumier’s sculptural style, "In 
this youth there is something of Michelangelo.” The theme 
was taken up later by Theodore Banville, by Edmond About, 
and finally by Daubigny, who, when visiting the Sistine Chapel, 
exclaimed, “C’est du Daumier!” The publisher Ricourt declared 
to the artist very early in his career, "You catch the movement 
to the life” ("Vous avez le geste, vous”). It is not so much 
the plasticity or the able use of chiaroscuro that characterizes 
Daumier’s work as it is his ability to catch the expression on 
a face, the significance of an attitude, the personality of a man. 
Daumier does not merely select the essential or characteristic 
traits in a head or a pose; he observes them in their movement 
and their relationship with reality. He portrays forms not just 
in their existence pure and simple but in their implications of 
meaning, their interplay, and their communicative value. Herein 
lies the explanation for Daumier’s graphic technique of ab- 
breviation in the representation of men and objects; the artist 
eliminates everything superfluous and extraneous to the action. 
This is also the explanation for the mingled realism and fan- 
tasy that characterize Daumier's drawings, based on observa- 
tions drawn from life but executed from memory. It must 
also be in part the source of Daumier's taste for the world of 
the theater, especially strong in his later years. Finally, it is 
the basis of the process through which die artist transformed 
his "types” (for example, Robert Macaire, Ratapoil, and Mon- 
sieur Proudhomme) into personalities. Each is not merely the 
transient vehicle for a joke or a portrait sketch but a p M —n ppy 
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who develops in time, acting out a well-articulated and struc- 
tured life cycle. Each character represents or constitutes, to- 
gether with others of his ilk, an entire world. Many of Dau- 
mier's characters originated in the theater: Robert Macaire was 
created in 1823 by the actor and playwright Fr6d6ric Lemaitre, 
who brought him on stage again in 1834; Monsieur Proud- 
homme was created by the artist, actor, and playwright Henri 
Monnier in 1830. Daumier was a friend of the artist-actor 
Etienne Marin M 61 ingue as well as of Monnier himself. The 
artist’s relations with the theater have been thoroughly discussed 
by J. Adh&nar (1954). From this point of view, the history 
of Daumier's art may be seen as the story of his characters. 

Among the earliest of the lithograph characters is Saute 
Ruisseau, a messenger boy for a judiciary bailiff. A poverty- 
stricken daredevil, he is reminiscent of the very young Daumier. 
Louis Philippe was the inspiration for Daumier’s first popular 
and consistent character. In effect, his caricature presented the 
king as a hypocrite, induced by circumstances to countenance 
evil but at the same time capable of pretending very ably, 
even to himself, that he is sorry — indeed, truly distressed 
by it. Daumier indicated that the origin of the evil lies in the 
monarch's complicity with the men surrounding him. That 
the satire was neither abstract nor impersonal is evident enough 
in the previously mentioned lithograph of Gargantua (1832), 
which represents Louis Philippe as a giant planted in an arm- 
chair. A file of pygmies weighed down by baskets heavy with 
gold pieces climbs up a plank rising from the ground to Gar- 
gantua's mouth and pours the money down his throat. Little 
by little as he is stuffed, Gargantua has digested and emitted 
"from the lower orifice of his person" an avalanche of patents, 
decorations, marshals’ batons, and portfolios, avidly scrambled 
for by the carriers of the baskets (Escholier, 1923). At the 
right are massed the exploited whose sacrifices fill the coffers: 
poor men, war casualties, workers, and proletarian women. 
Another splendid lithograph, of 1834, depicts the monarch at 
the bedside of a dying man, evidently a political prisoner. 
"This one may be granted his liberty," says the king to a judge 
standing nearby. 

In his battle with the opposition press, Daumier transformed 
even a newspaper into a personality. Criticizing the political 
inertia of the Constitutiormel , Daumier personified it by giving 
it the features of its editor in chief, Charles Guillaume Etienne, 
depicting him as slow-witted, fat, and asthmatic, his eyes shaded 
by a visor or even blindfolded. 

To confront this figure and the entire official political world, 
Daumier set up an adversary — the man of the people. It is 
the only one of Daumier's characters that is not thoroughly 
developed as an individual. The man of the people has no 
definite history, no organic evolution. He is an ideal type, a 
symbol, a formula, rather than a real man. The worker in the 
lithograph of the Liberty of the Press stands proudly, putting 
to flight the little men who have tried to gag him. In some 
ways he resembles the fine, robust figure that appears mortally 
wounded in Rue Trarunonain , but in the Liberty of the Press 
Daumier’s desire to depict the symbol of the people in a positive 
and appealing form led him, though imperceptibly, into the 
sphere of the rhetorical image. Within this context, L. Ven- 
turi's (1947-50) definition of the political aspect of Daumier's 
caricature as polemical and nonpoetic is completely valid. It 
might be noted, furthermore, that Daumier is the first to at- 
tempt idealization of the people without falling into any clas- 
sical mannerism. 

According to Baudelaire, when Caricature was suppressed 
in 1835, caricature took a new direction and was no longer 
specifically political. It became a general satire of modem life; 
it entered the sphere of the novel. The most important character 
created by Daumier in this new orientation was Robert Macaire 
(pl. 120). In a series running from 1836 to 1838 and several 
times resumed, though less successfully, until 1841, Daumier 
represented Robert Macaire, accompanied by his toady Ber- 
trand, as the personification of knavery in yellow gloves, specu- 
lator on the stock market, false industrialist, crooked salesman, 
exploiter of women, usurer, unscrupulous doctor or lawyer, or 
journalist without honor. He is a kind of Bel Ami, the character 


created by Guy de Maupassant, anticipated by some forty-five 
years, but less frivolous and base than Bel Ami and animated 
by an aristocratic grandeur that gives him the quality of a 
rascally hero. 

Robert Macaire was followed by many other characters: the 
Bathers (1839-42, 1864); Bluestockings (1844); Professors and 
Pupils (1845-46); the Papas (1846-49); the Good Bourgeois 
(intermittently from 1846 to 1865); and Divorcees (1848). In 
the last, Daumier captured admirably female "intellectual" pre- 
tensions and fanatical feminism. French Types (1835) and 
Bachelors (1839) caricatured the well-to-do little egoist. Others 
of the characters were national guardsmen, miserable and shiver- 
ing, betrayed by their wives during night service, and the 
shopkeeper, generally shown decked out in Sunday best with 
his wife and children. Whether on an outing in the country 
or at home, he was everywhere prey to ridiculous apprehensions; 
Daumier portrayed him as obtuse and limited in his naive 
desires, in his pleasures, in his habits, even in his eccentricities. 
From 1841 come the Tragico-Classic Physiognomies, from 
1841-43 the Stories from Antiquity, and from 1851 the Tragic 
Physiognomies. In these series Daumier joined the battle be- 
tween classicism and romanticism, ridiculing the Greeks and 
Romans dear to the ruling classes (III, pl. 430). 

Also among Daumier's creations are the Parisian Types 
(1839-42), the Bohemians of Paris (1841-42), and the Men of 
Justice (Les Gens de Justice , PL. 120; 1845-49). The last is a 
vivid, perpetually moving panorama, dominated by a formi- 
dable central character, the lawyer, many-faced but always rec- 
ognizable. At his feet swarms a crowd of poor unfortunates: 
litigating wives and husbands, widows, orphans, thieves, and 
tricksters. The captions were often composed for the finished 
drawings by the editors of Caricature , but Daumier himself 
wrote a large number. 

In political caricature after 1848, Daumier’s discovery was 
Ratapoil, "the imperialist agent, sly and insolent, who wears 
his hat shoved back over a ravaged face, twists his greasy mus- 
tache, and twirls a heavy cane reminiscent of Robert Macaire's 
walking stick" (Escholier, 1923). Ratapoil's distinction is that 
he personified a well-defined social stratum, the anti-Republican 
social outcasts, while at the same time resembling the future 
emperor, Louis Bonaparte. Thus social satire became inter- 
woven with political satire. 

In the satire of manners after 1852 — series with themes of 
the hunt, the baths, trips to the country, the battle between the 
classicists and the romanticists, the salons, late trains, mishaps 
of railway travel, the excitement over the comet of 1857, and 
the campaign for the consumption of horsemeat — Daumier 
found and created material for his genius. He also launched 
occasional furtive but ferocious thrusts at the Empire, such as 
the Madame Gargantua of 1866. The principal character in 
this period is Monsieur Proudhomme, a potbellied, bespectacled 
bourgeois, brimming with dignity and moralistic pronounce- 
ments, accompanied by a wife and son whom he guides with 
a protective air through the perils of Parisian life. 

The polemical content of Daumier's art has been valued 
positively or negatively according to the critic’s political and 
moral interests or esthetic viewpoint. If by polemics one means 
an overt expression of the social conscience, it is a fundamental 
element in his caricature, more basic than the comic, grotesque, 
or sublime (see comic art and caricature). 

Lionello Venturi has distinguished the more polemic works, 
of the phase before 1848, from the more poetic ones of the 
following phase. In the latter, the comic is sublimated to a 
loftier sentiment, a purer artistic creation. The distinction is 
justified in the sense that in the later works, especially in the 
paintings, Daumier’s message becomes refined, veiling itself in 
a kind of cosmic pessimism, and the conflict of forces and 
passions becomes tragic. In fact, Daumier's caricatures were 
never purely comic. He never liked the witticism for the sake 
of the witticism; and the contrast between what ought to be 
and what is was often shot with irony, sarcasm, ridicule, and, 
finally, with the tragic. Daumier's art was executed in the name 
of a higher conception of society, although never becoming 
fixed in a predetermined scheme. But the polemic element 
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was always present. Toward 1870 Daumier neglected no op- 
portunity to raise his voice in the political struggle against 
rearmament and war. After the surrender of Napoleon III to 
the Germans at Sedan, however, there was nothing left for 
him to do but to title a summary yet powerful drawing of 
ruined houses and corpses with the tragically ironic epitaph: 
“L’Empire, c’eat la paix” (“The Empire is peace”). The 
phrase was Napoleon Bonaparte's. In another composition he 
symbolically nailed the plucked imperial bird to the Book of 
History, fulfilling Victor Hugo's prophecy in Les Chattments. 

In Daumier's paintings this new attitude is clear. He both 
contributed to and borrowed from artists such as Jean Francois 
Millet, and he influenced the works of Dor*, Adolf von Menzel, 
Pissarro, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Rouault, as well as 
such writers as Flaubert, Joris Karl Huysmans, and Daudet. 
All the same, the true character of Daumier’s painting has 
perhaps escaped understanding. J. Adhdmar suggests that Dau- 
mier underwent a Caravaggesque phase between 1834 and 1839, 
as did such artists as Jules Claude Ziegler and Adolphe Brune. 
However, " attention that Daumier gave to the classics of 
17th-century art, not only in painting but also in literature, 
indicates a general interest in the period. He was very fond 
of La Fontaine and Moli&re, and his predilection for Cer- 
vantes is not inconsistent with this propensity. Even certain 
works which show a fleeting influence of the style — or perhaps 
themes — of Fragonard are characterized not so much by vapor- 
ous and abbreviated forms as by a meditative introspection. 
Such a work as Pierrot Strumming the Guitar (1868; pl. 117), 
in spite of superficial similarities, is more reminiscent of Frans 
Hals. In discussing the influence of the 17th century, the presence 
of certain tragic or cruel themes must not be neglected. Such 
paintings as Christ and the Disciples, the Kneeling Magdalen (1848), 
and The Butcher are inspired by 17th-century themes, expressed 
in a style that became progressively more rhetorical. The 
kneeling Magdalen cries out, asking pardon for her guilt. 
The three women in The Miller , His Son , and the Ass (ca. 1849; 
Glasgow Art Gall.) call derisively and gesture broadly in the 
style of Rubens. The Nymphs Pursued by Satyrs (ca. 1849-50; 
pl. u6) express their alarm violently, their movements recalling 
Rubens’ Rape of the Daughters of Leucippus (II, pl. 195); and 
a sweeping Rubens-like movement agitates the painting of the 
Thieves and the Ass (1865-68; Louvre). 

The figures in Saved (1860-62; formerly Camentrol Coll.), 
a woman and a man holding a half-drowned child in his arms, 
are silhouetted, as though by the half-lights of a theater, against 
a light backdrop. Their positions and gestures carry the weight 
of meaning. Other figures by Daumier are silhouetted in the 
same way, as, for example, the groom leading a horse to water 
in The Watering Place (1860-62; formerly London, Colnaghi 
Coll,), the person in the Man Climbing the Rope (ca. 1860-62; 
Boston, Mus. of Fine Arts), and Sancho Panza on his ass 
watching Don Quixote in armor moving away into the distance 
in Sancho and Don Quixote (Glasgow Art Gall.). The Man 
Climbing the Rope may represent a gallant adventurer, the flight 
of a political prisoner, or a thief. 

Daumier’s late paintings and drawings return insistently to 
such subjects as strolling actors, ballad singers, wandering min- 
strels, wrestlers about to enter the ring, and actors reciting. 
"There is a profound and tragic autobiographical motif in these 
themes. Daumier evid en tly identified himself with these charac- 
ters, having, like them, amused the crowd without being un- 
derstood; he mirrored himself in those for whom life consists 
in the feigning of life. 

Daumier took up the 17th-century idea of the. continuity 
®nd basic identity between reality and dream, the idea of life 
J 8 the pursuit of a shadow, as vamtas vanitatum. The searching 
honesty that characterizes the art of Daumier comes from the 
affirmation of repressed and disturbing truth. 
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DAVID, Gerard. Flemish painter (b. Oudewater, near 
Gouda, Netherlands, ca. 1460; d. Bruges, Aug. 13, 1523). The 
earliest recorded date in the life of Gerard David is 1484, when 
he, a stranger who had not been bom or trained in that city, 
was a. knitted to the painters' guild in Bruges. His style shows 
such strong similarities to that of Geertgen tot Sint Jans that 
it has been supposed that he, like Geertgen, had received his 
early training in Haarlem in the studio of Albert van Ouwater. 
Soon after his admission to the guild, in which he held a re- 
spected place, David was given commissions by the government 
of the city of Bruges. He married the daughter of the head 
of the guild of goldsmiths soon after 1496. In 1515 David 
was listed as a member of the painters* guild in Antwerp, pos- 
sibly as a requirement for fulfilling a commission from an 
Antwerp patron. Documents indicate that as early as 1487 
he was painting pictures for the H6tel de Ville at Bruges, 
including a Last Judgment which has completely disappeared. 

Although Gerard David is credited with a large body of 
work, most of it is ascribed to him on the basis of style, and 
his documented paintings are limited to three: a pair of pictures 
made for the Judgment Hall of the Hdtel de Ville (Bruges, 
Mus. Com.) and the large printing of the Virgin and Child 
attended by angels and female saints (Rouen, Mus. B.A.). The 
pictures from the Judgment Hall, following a convention that 
called for subjects that would set the magistrates an example 
for the administration of justice, show the accusation and the 
punishment by flaying of the uqjust judge Sisamnes. The ac- 
cusation section bears the date 1498. The Rouen Virgin was 
painted in 1509 and presented to the Carmelite cloister of 
Sion by the artist, who included in it portraits of himself and 
his wife. Other important works by Gerard David are the 
triptych with the Baptism of Christ that shows on the wings 
the donor with his first and second wives, their children, and 
patron saints (Bruges, Mus. Com.); the Marriage at Cana 
(Louvre); the Nativity with Donors and Patron Saints and the 
pair of panels showing The Annunciation (New York, Met. 
Mus.); and the dramatically impressive Crucifixion (Genoa, Gall, 
di Palazzo Bianco). 

With its homely types and forthrightly simple settings, 
David’s early style gives evidence of his origins in the northern 
Netherlands. In Flanders he soon succeeded to the position 
of importance previously held by Memling, who died a decade 
after David settled in Bruges. Acquaintance with works of 
earlier 15th-century painters, especially Jan van Eyck and Rogier 
van der Weyden, rapidly trasformed David into a painter of 
emotional power and depth and of great technical finish. His 
mature style is characterized by an air of tenderness and sobriety, 
exquisite refinement, and dignified emotion. See flemish and 
dutch art and V, pl. 286. 

Bipjoo. E. von Bodenhausen, Gerard David und aaine Scbule, Munich, 
1905: M. J. Friedllnder, Akniederllndische Malerei: Memling und Gerard 
David, VI. Berlin, 1938; M. Pavies, The Early Netherlandish School of 
Painting, ad ed., London, 195 S. 
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DAVID, Jacques Louis. French painter, bom in ftris in 
1748 — when Fragonard (q.v.) was sixteen years old and Ben- 
cher (q.v.) approaching old age — died on Dec. 29, 1895. On 
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the advice of Boucher he entered the studio of Joseph Marie 
Vien in 1766, and in the same year was admitted to the Academy 
as a student, where he was immediately attracted to the antique 
revival (q.v.). 

Despite David’s subject matter — allegory, history, and my- 
thology, which later became the requisites of Academy art — 
his painting retains a certain amount of 18th-century elegance 
and grace. The influence of Boucher is still evident in the 
Combat of Mars and Minerva (1771; Louvre) and in Apollo 
and Diana Piercing the Children of Niobe with Arrows (1772; 
private coll.). In The Death of Seneca (1773; Paris, Mus. du 
Petit-Palais), however, there are already signs of a Diderot-like 
sensfetHty; and touches of Fragonard enter into the decora- 
tions of the H6tel Guimard, which Fragonard himself had 
began but which were completed by David in 1773. David 
won the much-coveted Prix de Rome (for which he had been 
rejected no fewer than four times) with his Antiochus and 
Stratonice (in full, Antiochus, Son of Seleucus, King of Syria, 
Languishing in His Infatuation for Stratonice , His Stepmother ; 
The Doctor Eristratus Discovers thg Nature of His IUness\ 1774; 
Paris, Ecole B.A.). In these paintings David exhibited a resolute 
spirit different from that of his contemporaries, an inherent 
seriousness that motivated him to depict historical subjects in 
a way that would elicit an emotional response. 

His stay in Rome, where he went in October, 1775, at the 
age of twenty-seven, opened a new world to him in the revela- 
tion of the Bolognese painters (the Carraccis, Domenichino, 
Reni) and Raphael. But the determining factor in the evolution 
of his style was unquestionably the wealth of ancient sculpture 
he encountered. These discoveries influenced David in his 
quest for a firm, clean line, then considered indispensable to 
the attainment of ideal beauty, the foundation of the imminent 
neoclassic style (q.v.). 

Alexandre Lenoir relates that, as a young student, David 
set himself to drawing eyes, ears, mouths, feet, and hands 
for an entire year and limited himself to working from the 
most beautiful statues. In this disciplined reaction to the 
chromatic exuberance of the rococo, David gratified his own 
desire for perfection. In the pursuit of the antique he discerned 
the possibility of combining a more naturalistic style (as op- 
posed to the artificialities of the rococo) with a spirit of austerity 
and grandeur that avoided all fantasy and mystery — a synthesis 
of naturalism and rationalism. 

The Triumph of Paulus Aemilius , Burial of Patroclus, and 
Hector — the first canvases he sent from Rome to Paris (now 
lost) — were still timid, and academicians deplored the lack of 
transparency in their dark shadows, which made it seem as 
if the scenes were taking place at night. 

St. Jerome (1779) and St. Rock Interceding for the Plague - 
stricken (1780; Marseilles, Santl) still showed Bolognese influence. 
But Belisarius Asking Alms (Montauban, Mus. Ingres), exhibited 
in Paris in 1781, revealed a growing classicism and was generally 
recognized as a departure from his previous work. 

David’s success at the Salon of 1784 established his reputa- 
tion and gave him a definite following. His Andromache by 
the Body of Hector (1783; pl. 123) secured his admission to 
the Academy — the same Academy he was later to forsake. In 
1784 he painted the Oath of the Horatii (I, pl. 307), which im- 
mediately became the model for all grandiose and noble art of 
a commemorative character. The theme, with its Comeillian 
overtones — the Horatii swore on their swords, in the presence 
of their father, “to win or die for liberty” — was soul-stirring 
and enslicit in its praise of rebellion: the French Revolution 
lay only five years away. 

The Death of UgoUno (1786; Valence, Mus.), The Death of 
Socrates (1787; Met. Mus.), and above all Brutus and His Dead 
Son (1789; Louvre), placed on exhibition when the States- 
General was assembled and the assault on the Bastille had 
begun, are dramatic scenes in which the new rhetoric of David 
found expression: historical with libertarian connotations, as 
indicated by the titles themselves; revolutionary in theme, not 
in style. They are works of unquestionable quality, but cold 
and systematic, well thought out and composed in accordance 
with die rationalism of the times. Although inspired by genuine 


sentiments, they lack spiritual depth. In Paris and Helen (1788; 
Louvre, pl. 124), painted with a richer palette and a more 
expert hand, David expressed his deepest feelings, if only 
episodically. The influence of the works of Rubens and Van 
Dyck and even of Greuze diverted him from his main objec- 
tives for a while; but a little after the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, without exactly returning to his previous manner, he con- 
tinued to paint in the style of a “Roman” academician. Thus 
terminated the first period of David’s life. 

“His work is like a weapon, like the Encyclopedia, The 
Spirit of the Laws, or The Marriage of Figaro ,” commented 
Agn&s Humbert (1937). David's pronounced hatred of the 
Academy (which perhaps in turn was the cause of his hatred 
of the ancien rigime) was probably also his reason for belonging 
to the third estate. In the following years he took part in the 
Revolution as a citizen, supported Robespierre and the Jacobins, 
and at one time presided over the Convention, of which he 
was for a short while a member. He chose to concern himself 
with the Academy and eventually (Aug. 8, 1793) brought about 
its dissolution. He then created a new body of 300 members, 
known as the Commune of the Arts, which was replaced on 
Oct. 30, 1793, by the Popular and Republican Society of the 
Arts. He put forward projects for commemorative monuments, 
organized popular celebrations, and interested himself in the 
preservation of old works of art. Old and new ideas mingled 
in his mind, as we can see in the curtain for the Oplra on which 
he was working at this time and which represented the triumph 
of liberty and the people, with a crowd of some 30 figures 
representing classical and contemporary personages. 

Nevertheless, David felt the urge to deal directly with rev- 
olutionary rather than historical subjects, that is, with actual 
events of the day. In the fervor of revolt, he was chosen to 
immortalize the scene of the Tennis Court Oath ( Serment du 
Jeu de Paume , 1791; Louvre), for which, however, he finished 
only the sketch. Then followed the paintings of the martyrs 
of the Revolution: Death of Lepeletier de Saint-Fargeau (1793; 
private coll.); Death of Marat (1793; pl . 123), his first truly 
great work; and Death of Joseph Bara (1794; Avignon, Mus. 
Calvet). In these, David forgot his Roman storytelling, his 
stringent pictorial rules, and his severity of color; he resolved 
to depict reality mercilessly. The cold and rhetorical theatri- 
calism of his earlier paintings became ardent and alive, though 
still controlled. 

After the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794), David fell from 
favor. He was imprisoned first in Fresnes prison, then in the 
Luxembourg, and his political passion cooled. From the mo- 
ment of his release he was finished with the life of political 
action. His grandiose revolutionary gestures were obliterated 
by his subsequent conduct. He repudiated Robespierre — the 
friend with whom he had offered to drink from the same cup 
of hemlock. He tried to minimize the importance of his rev- 
olutionary actions and began to pose as a theoretician in love 
with history. He was now seized with a new passion — this 
time for Napoleon — that tended to divert him from his preoc- 
cupation with Roman allegory. He remained the portraitist, 
however, and it was in this capacity that he distinguished him- 
self in the Napoleonic period. 

David had painted portraits from the beginning of his career 
and, although he did not think too highly of them himself, 
these constitute his finest work. Some portraits of this period 
are the early, freely painted portrait of his uncle and aunt, 
Jacques Buron and His Wife (1769), and the equestrian portrait 
Count Potocki (1781; Warsaw, Nat. Mus.). There are also 
those portraits which are contemporary with the Roman al- 
legories, revealing the contrasting sides of his character: the 
architect Desmaisons (1782; Buffalo, Albright Gall.); Alphonse 
Leroy (1783; Montpellier, Mus. Fabre); Monsieur and Madame 
Picoul (1784; Louvre); Mademoiselle Joly (1784); and, justly 
famous, Lavoisier and His Wife (1788; New York, Rockefeller 
Inst, for Medical Research). 

During the Revolution David painted many portraits besides 
those already mentioned; among them are the Marquise d'OrvU- 
liers (1790; Louvre), the flutist Devienne (1792; Brussels, Mus. 
Royaux B.A.), Madame Chalgrin (1792; Louvre), Michel Girard 
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and His Family (Le Mans, Mus. B.A.), the wonderful self- 
portraits of 1790 and 1794 (Louvre), the cruel likeness La 
Maraichkre (1795; Lyons, Mus. B.A.), and — one of his mas- 
terpieces — Madame Siriziat and Her Daughter (1795; pl . 125). 
In 1797 he painted his first portrait of Napoleon — according 

to Michel, “the most characteristic portrait of the hero” 

a sketch in which a great expressive power is only glimpsed. 
When later he once more took up an imposing theme of con- 
temporary history — Bonaparte Crossing the St . Bernard Pass 
(1800; Versailles) — a certain academic dogmatism reappeared 
and the revolutionary impetus seemed spent. Of the same date 
as this scenographic portrait of Bonaparte is the portrait of 
Madame R6camier (1800; pl. 122), of which the sober palette and 
exquisite distillation of spirituality and sentiment pleased the 
young Ingres, then David’s assistant. 

Napoleon held David in high esteem and showered him 
with honors. Nevertheless, the Emperor prevented him from 
recovering the artistic scepter; to David’s cold perfection, Napo- 
leon preferred Gros’s unequivocal rhetoric, Gerard’s gravity, 
or Pi ad’ho 1 slightly bombastic sensuality. Commissioned by 
the Fmperor, David painted several great compositions of con- 
temporary events, such as the Coronation of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine (1805-07; PL. 126), the Distribution of the Eagles (1810; 
Versailles), and the sketch of the Entry of Napoleon into the 
Hotel de Ville (1805). In these paintings he sought to emulate 
the expansiveness and chromatic brilliance of Rubens but was 
unable to achieve his epic grandeur; yet there is also evident 
a serious effort at naturalness in rendering human expression. 
The figures of Josephine, Napoleon and his brothers, and 
Pius VII, precise and formal, are invested with a grandeur 
that derives less from their political position than from their 
vitality and assurance. 

Forsaking the Napoleonic myth, David now seemed to have 
found himself again, as evidenced by several successive por- 
traits: those of his children, Pauline Jeannin and Emilie Meunier 
(1812; Paris, Coll. M. Cailleux) and that of Madame David (1813; 
private coll.), in which he attains an extraordinary freedom, 
completely without academic prejudice. He is more respectful 
of his model in the portrait of Pope Pius VII (1805; Louvre) 
and another portrait in which the same Pope is shown with 
Cardinal Caprara (1805). In the 20 years between the fall of 
Robespierre and that of Bonaparte, during which David was in 
effect head of the official school, the fundamental contradictions 
of his nature as a painter seemed to grow. In the View of the 
Luxembourg Gardens (1794; Louvre) as seen from his prison 
window, he painted a landscape which can be regarded as one 
of the first romantic works; and at the same time he produced 
what may be called a manifesto of neoclassicism — The Sabine 
Women Ending the Battle between the Romans and the Sabines 
(commonly called The Rape of the Sabines] 1794-99; pl. 123). 
In the details of both nude and clothed figures, David strove for 
a kind of contained energy combining Greek idealized synthesis 
with Roman descriptive realism. He developed a new type of 
composition that emphasized the diagonal axis and the con- 
trapuntal m assing of figures, as well as an atmospheric back- 
ground in sharp contrast to a clearly defined foreground. If 
we compare The Sabines with The Horatii we see that, although 
10 years and revolutionary events separated the two paintings, 
the same ideal governed David. He himself considered The 
Sabines his masterpiece. No doubt he was right from the point 
of view of his general theory; but the truth is that these figures 
are reasoned, not felt: they have no interior life of their own; 
*nd the vital element in them, their movement, is frozen into 
statuesque immobility. Nevertheless, when David painted The 
Sabines , he still felt something of the revolutionary zest, even 
though it was expressed indirectly and allegorically. In the 
succeeding works, zest diminished — only the rules of 
neoclassicism remained, and even these were growing stiff with 
f* e * Sappho and Pham (1809: Leningrad, The Hermitege) shows 
little David was able to express the sensual; Leonidas at 
Tbrmophylae (1814; Louvre) is merely a studio production, 
showing little sign of creative imagination. In exile at Brussels, 
*here he took refuge at the time of the Bourbon restoration, 
he painted Cupid and Psyche (18x7; Paris, Coll. Princesae Joachim 


Murat), Telemachus and the Nymph Eucharis (1818; private coll.), 
the Wrath of Achilles (18x9; private coll.), and Mars and Venus 
(1824; Brussels, Mus. Royaux B.A.). These later paintings are 
of historical rather than artistic value and are very far from the 
ideal beauty that Ingres, with his unconsciously romantic tem- 
perament, was to produce. David believed that in these late 
works, especially the Leonidas , he had attained the Greek ideal, 
but the spirit of the ancient world, barely hinted at in these 
themes, iB held in check by a Flemish preoccupation with detail 
and texture. 

Toward the end of his life David gave some final proofs 
of his artistic vitality. There is the rather reserved portrait 
of a member of the Greindl family (1816), the magnificent 
portrait Madame Morel de Tangry and Her Two Daughters 
(ca. 1818), and above all that of the actor Wolf, called Bernard 
(1820; Louvre). These are poignant expressions of that new 
universality which we associate with the greatest romantic, 
Eug&ne Delacroix, who was then still a young man. 

In passing judgment on David it should be realized that, 
though he was undoubtedly responsible for the propagation of 
an essentially artificial manner, he nevertheless foreshadowed 
the development of a mode of expression later known as the 
“romantic style,” which reflected the true Bpirit of the times. 

David’s urge to be “classical” must be borne in mind for 
an understanding of the artist. It reveals a fundamental con- 
tradiction between his nature and his attitude toward his own 
time, which was not without consequences in the representa- 
tional arts for almost the next half century. If he had listened 
more to his inner voice, he might have turned out to be, not 
the creator of the neoclassic style, but perhaps the greatest of 
the romantics. But, moved as he was by political passion and 
by a fatal belief in “ideas,” he preferred to make himself the 
interpreter of passing ideologies. Thus, in a sense, he ended 
by inhibiting his own genius. He was “a genius who arouses 
our admiration” — wrote Jacques-Emile Blanche (1919) — “but 
not our love, without doubt because of the false note of clas- 
sicism insistently resounding ; n his canvases, which mitigates 
against the realization of harmony.” However, we should not 
attribute all these shortcomings to David himself, for the 
emotional climate of the times had long been favorable to the 
love of antiquity. In the years at the end of Louis XV’s reign 
and at the beginning of that of Louis XVI, this mood was 
encouraged by Madame de Pompadour and the archaeological 
activities of Count Caylus. The rediscovery of the sublime in 
Greece and the heroic in Rome kindled enthusiasm for the 
epic and engendered the belief that these qualities could be 
recaptured in the contemporary world. 

With the uncompromising study of the past by Quatrem&re 
de Quincy, who was a more profound and effective exponent 
of the antique than Count Caylus, the outlines of the neoclassic 
style were definitely traced. All that was lacking was a man 
to put into effect the program of the theorists, which had been 
approved by the philosophers and the archaeologists and en- 
couraged by the leaders of the third estate, who had been the 
vanguard of the Revolution. That man was David. 

The theories of David were actually less rigid than they 
appeared to his contemporaries, for they rested on ideas which 
were difficult to reconcile. On the one hand, there was a search 
for truth as found in nature, corresponding to either a philosophi- 
cal or a political order; and on the other, there was the quest 
for an ideal beauty founded on the study of the antique. David, 
though temperamentally drawn to the former view, sought to 
define beauty on an absolute level, in opposition to observed 
reality. As his inmost feelings were essentially anticlaasical, 
David cannot be said to have succeeded in this quest. 

There was still another reason for his lack of success as a 
classical artist. In his neoclassical compositions, the forms axe 
rigid and inexpressive; haring borrowed them from sculpture, 
he was forced to reduce the three-dimensional vision of that 
medium to the two dimensions of painting. If his color is 
inexpressive and limited in range, it is because he used color 
to create the illusion of space rather than as an element of 
pictorial enrichment. Nevertheless, a few of his figures, such 
as that of Brutus or the central one in The Sabines, show that 
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he did not always comply strictly with the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion. Here David’s genuine originality may be seen; he followed 
in the path of Poussin, which was not classical but implicitly 
romantic. Thus in many of the portraits and the one landscape 
which David painted color is used in a more genuinely pictorial 
manner. In the presence of living models he became more 
spontaneous and his work inclined toward the sentimental, as 
it might always have done had he not imposed upon himself 
the neoclassical style. 

Sentiment was precisely what the triumphant third estate 
— which became the bourgeoisie of the igth century — was 
beginning to demand. That is, sentiment and natural truth in 
the Sense of a love of life as it is found and the negation of 
ideatan. David’s romanticism was not individualistic and de- 
spairing; he assumed, on the contrary, the heroic tone — though 
along with this went that glorification of liberty which again 
strikes a romantic note. 

There is another interpretation of David’s work that is given 
by those who dwell on the formal perfection of his figures. 
Compared to other neoclassicists, J)avid painted with extraor- 
dinary force, in an abstract manner which allows of comparison 
with contemporary art. Andr6 Lhote wrote: "We consider 
David a prototype of modem painting, and as the creator of 
that revolution which is continued in us, and which we ourselves 
carry on.” 

Jorge Romero Brest 
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DAVIS, Stuart. American painter bom in Philadelphia, 
Dec. 7, 1894, the 8on of a newspaper art director and cartoonist. 
In 1910 he entered the art school that had recently been opened 
in New York by Robert Henri. The Armory Show of 1913, 
in which five of the young artist's water colors on social themes 
were included, was a decisive event for him because it afforded 
an initial contact with the work of Cdzanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and Matisse. 

Davis subsequently published drawings in the liberal mag- 
azines The New Masses and Harper's Weekly . He lived at 
various times in Provincetown and Gloucester and went to 
New Mexico with John Sloan in 1923. Influences from cubism 
and futurism, plus the mechanistic elements of L6gcr, com- 
bined in an important series of experimental works (1928-30) 
in which an austere grouping of an electric fan, a rubber glove, 
and an eggbeater on a tabletop was designed and redesigned 
with increasing comprehension of all its space, color, and form 
implications, as in Eggbeater No. 5 (1930; New York, Mus. of 
Mod. Art). 

During 1928-29, a stay in Paris sharpened his urban visual 
sense, which was further developed on his return to New York 
(see House and Street , 1931; New York, Whitney Mus.). From 
1932 to 1939 he was involved with WPA art projects, the 
Artists Congress, and teaching. A large mural, The History of 
Communication (now destroyed), was painted for the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. 

Davis’s work is essentially realistic (though not illustrational) 
in its use of specific and identifiable shapes, colors, and details. 
Every element in his paintings is sharply rendered and given 
equal significance; he frequently incorporates letters, signs, 
symbols, straight edges, and pointed accents in his works and 
paints with unmodulated color, as in The Mellow Pad (1941 -51 1 
New York, Edith and Milton Lowenthal Coll.). Often the 
over-all composition is divided into interlocking rectangular 
areas, with space skillfully realized through color relationships. 
A characteristic device is his studied use of a sprawling cal- 
ligraphic signature translated into an arresting decorative form. 
His works are full of verve and often of humor, which some- 
times overflows into the punning, alliterative titles, such as 
Owh! In San Pdo (1951; New York, Whitney Mus.; I, PL. 126) 
and Rapt at Rappoport's (1952; Great Neck, N.Y., Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Wolf Coll.). His style has been compared to 
certain types of jazz, which Davis admires and eryoys. It sug- 
gests not only characteristic American material but also a dis- 
tinctively American way of seeing. 

Bibliog. Stuart Davis, American Artiata Group Monograph No. 6, 
New York, X045! J. J. Sweeney, Stuart Davis, Mua. of Mod. Art, New 
York, 1945; D. G. Seckler, Stuart Davia Paints a Picture, AN, 52, 4 . * 933 * 
pp. 30-33, 73 - 74 ! Stuart Davia, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, 1957 - 
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DEALING AND DEALERS. An interesting aspect of the 
social function of the representational arts is the trade in objects 
of art. These objects may attain a material value which often, 
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although not always, corresponds to the ideal value attributed 
to them by criticism (q.v.). The market makes its valuations 
in a less theoretical manner than does criticism, such valuations 
paralleling current taste (see also sociology of art). 

Summary. The art market (col. 249). Art dealing in the ancient 
world and in the East (col. 249). The modern and contemporary 
art market (col. 252). 

The art market. In the most advanced art markets, in 
places where collecting flourishes, the commercial value of a 
work of art is determined principally by two factors: its intrinsic 
merit or uniqueness and the demand for it. The first factor 
concerns the object: the ability with which it has been executed, 
the quality of the material of which it is made, its state of 
preservation, and its authenticity (the value falls drastically if 
it is shown to be a copy or a forgery; see falsification and 
tORGERY). The second factor depends on the attraction which 
the object has for amateurs and art lovers generally. 

The desire to possess works of art is variously motivated, 
but ih-ee damental attitudes may be distinguished. It can 
be a question of simple esthetic attraction, and in this case 
the act of acquisition and the price itself constitute an implicit 
critical judgment. Again, the appreciation of a work can — and 
does more often than not — arise from extraesthetic considera- 
tions such as those of utility, fashion, luxury or prestige value, 
documentary or historical interest, piety, curiosity value, or the 
desire to make a good financial investment. In periods of infla- 
tion especially, works of art may attract the investor because 
of their relative independence of fluctuations m the value of 
currency. Furthermore, the collecting spirit per se may affect 
the final price of a work, since serious collectors often attach 
great value to an object that will complete a series or to qualities 
such as patina and other effects of time (considerations which 
rarely if ever enter into a purely esthetic evaluation). 

Art dealing in the ancient world and in the East. It 
is difficult to limit the types of articles to be treated in a discus- 
sion of commerce in art objects, because no precise distinction 
can he made between utilitarian products and works of an artistic 
character. Even in prehistoric times, people well supplied with 
raw materials of various sorts no doubt had occasion to make 
reciprocal trading arrangements involving manufactured articles. 
These exchanges became systematized with the appearance of 
metals, which were always much in demand in those countries 
that had no mines of their own. Trade was facilitated where 
communication by sea was possible. Good examples of partici- 
pants in such exchanges in the ancient Mediterranean world 
were Cyprus and Tartessus (mod. Andalusia). 

It is impossible to establish exactly when commerce in art, 
as distinguished from commerce in general, began in the ancient 
world. Neither can we say at what point a perfectly made 
functional object may, because of this very perfection, have 
acquired the value and esteem generally attached to an object 
°f art. That bone harpoon which is most functional and that 
bronze hatchet which cuts best are preferred, and this preference 
may develop into the artistic judgment that the object which 
is best adapted to its purpose is beautiful. With increasing 
civilization, the taste for luxury on the part of individuals and 
classes becomes more common and an independent esthetic 
interest develops. This interest leads to the collection of art 
objects, and with it the art market is bom. 

In the two rwillimnniwui b.c., in the eastern Mediterranean, 
there were active exchanges of metals, leather, textiles, and 
the like. The trade was principally from east to west. In the 
more richly furnished Etruscan tombs have been found bronze 
objects from Asia Minor, silver plates decorated with Egyptian 
Mid Mesopotamian scenes, scarabs, and vases of Phoenician 
glass (see orientalizing style). Mycenaean and Geometric 
yases and large red- black-figured vases came into Italy 
111 a continuous stream for use as tomb furnishings. This was 
? rue commerce in the arts, since these objects were produced 
m the eastern Mediterranean solely for the export trade. The 
* anathenaic ana phoras are the proof of this; they are frequently 


found in Italy in the tombs of persons who had never won a 
Panathenaic contest. These amphoras were made of terra cotta, 
whereas the true Athenian examples are generally bronze. 

The commerce which is most important in the history of 
art was that between Greece and Rome after the fall of Corinth 
(146 b.c.) and also, in a certain sense, that which occurred 
somewhat earlier, between the fall of Syracuse (21a b.c.) and 
the battle of Pydna (168 b.c.). Economic and psychological 
factors operated to produce in the Roman world — especially 
among the richer classes of the capital — a strong wish to 
adorn their villas with the kind of statuary that Mummius, 
the Roman general, had brought back from Corinth. Even 
copies of such objects were popular This pressing commercial 
demand brought about a flourishing copying industry in all 
the centers of Hellenism. Families of artists worked feverishly 
in Athens, producing reelaborations of works of the two preced- 
ing centuries and pushing Greek art toward a kind of neoclas- 
sicism. Romantic pathos and Asiatic baroque influence also 
made their appearance in these productions, which opened the 
way to the severe eclecticism of Pasiteles, to archaizing taste, 
to the refined as well as to the hazy and ambiguous. A new 
emphasis on surface at the expense of structure made its ap- 
pearance, and a superficial technical virtuosity triumphed over 
spiritual content (see attic and Boeotian art; classic art). 
It would be a mistake to assume that these characteristics of 
late Hellenistic art were brought about by spontaneous artistic 
enthusiasm. They were, on the contrary, the natural outcome 
of an insistent but superficial Roman commercial demand. 

The Romans — like the Etruscans — could not understand 
the work of Phidias, but they understood very well the severe 
style of Kalamis and the archaistic-calligraphic outline art. 
They appreciated and sought out the subtle and voluptuous, 
the Venuses and the hermaphrodites; and they liked genre 
statuettes. Greece produced works within this range and Rome 
bought them. Experts, middlemen, propagandists, and exporters 
appeared, and little by little a kind of stock market was created 
which established a “list” of prices. These were based naturally 
on demand as determined by « ashion — not on intrinsic value. 

The letters of Cicero provide an accurate picture of this 
curious commercial situation between Greece (Athens, Delos, 
Rhodes, Sicyon, Ephesus) and Rome. In Ad familiares vii. 23, 
of 62 B.c., Cicero explains that his friend Fabius Gallus bought 
for him some Bacchantes and a Mars which did not please 
him. Though Cicero did not wish to displease his friend by 
refusing them, he feared that Damasippus, a noted dealer, 
would change his mind and not be willing to repurchase them 
(cf. Ad familiares i. 4, 8, 10, etc.). 

If one thinks of the many villas — Cicero furnished three — 
libraries, picture galleries, portrait galleries, baths, porticoes, 
forums, and temples (e.g., Concord) built by the Romans at 
this time, one realizes that enormous numbers of art works 
were required to furnish such buildings. 

Among the principal Roman collections may be mentioned 
those of Sulla, Lucullus, Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, and 
Anthony. Caesar paid 80 talents for two originals by Timo- 
machos of Byzantium, and Sicyon settled its debts in 56 B.c. 
by giving up its picture gallery. Horace, Martial, and Juvenal 
tell us that the negotiators — i.e., antique dealers (among whom 
members of the gens Cossutia stood flint) — had their business 
headquarters in the Saepta and along the Via Sacra. Restorers 
and copyists — among them Arkesilas, the friend of Caesar — 
were at the head of the markets. A marginal note by Horace 
(Epistulae ii. 2, 180) indicates that Etruscan statuettes were 
frequently to be found in Roman collections. 

There are records of various shipwrecks involving vessels 
carrying works of art. Among the most noted were those 
of the ships of Sulla and Verres. To incidents of this kind 
we owe the chance recovery of statues, vases, etc., which 
the sea has given up. Such rescued works include the Apollo 
of Piombino, the Sabouroff Ephebus from Eleusis, and the Po- 
seidon of Artemision. On two occasions the entire cargo of a 
ship was recovered, once near thd island of Antikytherm, said 
again at Mahdia off the Tunisian coast. Petronius, Juvenal, 
and Martial tell us that the fashion of spending large sums on 
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works of art continued unchanged during the early period of 
the empire, and that the emperors themselves were subject 
to it and had sometimes to sell in order to replenish their treas- 
uries. Thus Marcus Aurelius sold at auction gems, precious 
vases, rare silks, gowns belonging to the Empress, taken from 
"the most sacred deposits of the Emperor Hadrian" (Julius 
Capitolinu8, Marcus Antoninus Philosopkus xvii. 4), in order to 
pay the expenses of the war against the Marcomanni. 

Silvio Fbrri 

The natural aversion of Christians to the statues of the 
ancient world led to the destruction or burial of many of them. 
Those objects which could somehow be reconsecrated were 
saved. Evidence of this practice is given by the Benedictio 
super vasa reperta in locis antiquis , a benediction used on vases 
found in ancient places, preserved in an Anglo-Saxon ritual text 
of Durham. Collecting continued in Byzantium in the imperial 
palace and in the houses of rich patricians, and the market in 
works of art — though it was no doubt reduced in scale — must 
have continued as well. During the Middle Ages and thereafter 
in the West, art objects were sought as luxuries (e.g., precious 
Eastern silks and Byzantine silverware); as talismans, sacred 
furnishings, and symbols of power (e.g., antique ornaments set 
with jewels, reliquaries, etc.); and as accessories for buildings 
and tombs. From Early Christian times, pagan sarcophagi were 
frequently reused for Christian burials. The Venerable Bede 
(in his History of the Church iv. 19) tells, for example, of the 
monks of Ely who searched among the ruins of a Roman city 
(near modem Cambridge) for a stone sarcophagus for the Abbess 
Ethelreda. 

In the 13th century the idea of collecting or trading in 
antique sculpture astonished the chronicler of Frederick II, 
who could not imagine why the Emperor wished to transport 
two fountain figures from Grottaferrata to Lucera or the portrait 
of a man to Lucca (Riccardi de S. Germano, Notarii chronica ; 
a.d. 1242). At the end of the 12th century, with the seculariza- 
tion of culture and the consolidation of cities as commercial 
centers (and the corresponding development of the bourgeoisie), 
interest in works of art as such, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Renaissance, began to revive. 

Marco Polo, himself a merchant, confirmed that commercial 
traffic in genuine works of art was rather small in volume (at 
least as far as his own time was concerned). Although this was 
a period of intense commercial activity between East and West, 
Marco Polo's account makes no mention of Chinese works of 
art. This omission is significant in view of the brilliance of 
that period of Chinese culture. 

In the East, commercial exchanges involving painting, 
sculpture, and literature coincided with the great waves of 
religious proselytizing. In the course of spreading Buddhism 
from India into China, Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, Siam, and 
Tibet, missionaries used the art of their native countries as 
an expedient to gain converts. The exhaustive work of these 
missionaries eventually led to the development of trade in art 
objects. The brief contact that Christianity had with the Orient 
brought opposite results, as the strong influence of Oriental 
art objects (which were imported by the Christian missionaries) 
influenced the development of the rococo style. 

In the West, the relaxation of religious constraints made 
possible the appreciation of objects that originated in different 
spiritual environments. Trade in such objects had an appreci- 
able influence on the work of 18th-century craftsmen. The 
trading 01 art objects became common between the Oriental 
countries themselves. 

Hie Chinese manufacturers decided on the color, decora- 
tion, and style of the objects that they exported, although they 
were influenced to some degree by the recommendations of 
importers familiar with Western taste. The well-known trade 
in porcelain with the Moslem world in exchange for cobalt 
was leas important commercially than the trade in certain 
house furnishings. (Chinese lacquer, for example, was much 
prized for its fine practical qualities as well as for its beauty.) 

Although Chinese styles are known to have influenced those 


of the countries that imported these objects indirectly through 
the Moslem world, such influence through direct contact seems 
to have been less than has been supposed. We know that in 
Roman times large quantities of Chinese silks were imported, 
yet there is no evidence of Han influence in the decorative 
motifs of Roman imperial art. 

There is little question that much trade in works of art 
originated in the ambassadorial custom of exchanging gifts. 
Delicately glazed Persian earthenware was imported into China 
in this manner — soon influencing the local ceramics industry — 
as was finely decorated Persian silverwork. The demand for 
such silver that developed in China assured a good reception to 
the Sassanian silversmiths who eventually went there. Ambas- 
sadorial gifts also led to the introduction of such Indian works 
as sculptured ivory, finely incised gold, and decorated tortoise 
shell into China. 

The gift considered most suitable for these exchanges was 
undoubtedly silk. In antiquity, therefore, silk was much in 
vogue as an object of trade, and the silk market subsequently 
had a great influence on the historical development of Europe 
and Asia. Silk first appeared in Rome during the zst century 
B.c. It arrived by way of Parthia before enterprising merchants 
began to import it from India by sea and across Egypt. Mean- 
while Chinese caravans, Bent out under the urging of the Han 
rulers, reached the Roman provinces by way of Khotan, Balkh 
(Bactra), and Damascus (the famous silk route). 

Porcelain first arrived in Europe through the Moslem coun- 
tries. As early as the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-906), China ex- 
ported porcelain to Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Iran. Although 
the traders were generally Arabs — particularly along the 
southern route — we have evidence indicating that Chinese 
ships were also engaged in the export of porcelain. 

The trade in Chinese ceramics (porcelain and porcelanous 
stoneware known by the Chinese as tz'ti) soon began to rival 
the silk trade and extended as far as east Africa, Iran, and 
Baghdad. Some importers attributed magical qualities to this 
Chinese ware. 

Information about the trade in lacquer is less plentiful. 
Lacquer ware was very useful because of its lightness, its im- 
permeability to water, and itB extraordinary hardness. More- 
over, in its early forms at least, it was decorated with great 
delicacy. Lacquer ware was already widely exported before it 
appeared in the West. The products of Szechwan were sent 
into northern Mongolia and northern Korea, and as early as 
the 8th century of our era, Buddhist images made of "dry 
lacquer" — and thus light enough to be conveniently carried 
in processions — were imported into Japan together with Bud- 
dhism itself. Chinese lacquers seem not to have reached Europe 
until the 16th century, or 800 years after they had reached 
Japan. In the z8th century, after the East India Company (of 
London) had brought large quantities of these unusual prod- 
ucts into Europe, lacquer ware became extremely popular in 
the West. The East India Company — which, half military, 
half commercial, was the successor of the great Venetian, Gen- 
oese, Portuguese, and Dutch merchants — must be given the 
credit for having promoted the taste for Oriental art in Europe. 

While the importation of porcelain, lacquer, patterned silks, 
ivory, and precious furniture — almost all of contemporary 
manufacture — continued in the tradition of the East India 
Company into the second half of the 19th century, in the 
present century interest has instead been concentrated on older 
art objects. Such objects — unearthed in the course of excava- 
tions connected with industrial development or taken from 
ancient tombs — passed through the hands of merchants in 
Peking and Shanghai to the markets of London, New York, 
and Berlin and eventually into the great museums of the West. 

Mario Prodaw 

The modern and contemporary art market. As late as 
the 16th century, artists’ fees were determined by such considera- 
tions as the size of the work in question, the number of assistants 
who worked on it, and the cost of the materials that were 
used. For example, the amount of precious color (i.e., gold 
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leaf or aquamarine) employed in a work affected its price. 
Figures, which required greater skill for their execution, were 
paid for at a higher rate than other subjects. Although patrons 
spent very large sums by the standards of those days, artists, 
like artisans, were compensated according to the amount of 
work they produced. Only the well-known masters could oc- 
casionally command somewhat higher fees because of their skill. 
Payment was generally made in the form of a periodic stipend, 
or the artist's services might be contracted by the payment 
of an advance fee. 

The great masters were the most sought after, with the 
result that, as their fame grew, they tended to become heads 
of workshops, merely supervising the works that ultimately 
bore their signatures. As a result of the Humanist movement 
and the concomitant revival of interest in antiquity, ancient 
books and works of art were highly valued for sentimental, 
historical, and esthetic reasons. Because these classical works 
became objects of value in the market, forgeries were occasion- 
ally produced. Vasari, for example, tells us that when Michel- 
angelo showed Lorenzo de' Medici a cupid which he had done, 
Lorenzo said t» him, “If you put that in the ground, I’m sure 
it would pass for an ancient work. If you then sent it to Rome, 
you could get much more money for it than you would by selling 
it here." Thus we learn that the best market for antique works 
was in Rome. This very cupid was, in fact, finally Bold as an 
antique by Baldassarre del Milanese to Cardinal Riario; but 
the cardinal, as soon as he became aware of the deception, 
returned it. The popes themselves were collectors and sought 
to prevent the export from Rome of works of art. This pressure 
naturally influenced prices. A letter of Isabella d'Este, written 
m 1499 to her agent in Rome, illustrates this point. She asked 
him to send her “una bella tabula di pietra" (a handsome stone 
relief) and added that it would be necessary to exercise some 
skill (“usar arte") with respect to the conservatori (curators) to 
get things out of Rome (Lanciani, Storia degli scavi , I, p. 126). 

Closely connected with the esteem in which antiquity was 
now held was the transformation — especially marked in 
Italy — of artisans into artists in the modem sense. In the 
course of this transition, their profession became less and less 
associated with simple craftsmanship (see handicrafts). The 
rich patron also made his appearance at this time (see pa- 
tronage). Buyers began to compete for the works of the artists 
with the foremost reputations. In the Cinquecento, sales began 
to be made through agents or middlemen, though the system 
of direct commissions continued. Bernardino De Rossi, for 
example, paid Perugino 100 florins for a painting of St. Sebastian, 
which he resold to Francis I for 400 ducats (Vasari, III, p. 577). 
Dealers began to appear on the scene: Giovanni Battista della 
Palla, for example (who in 1529 sent a Hercules by Michelangelo 
to Francis I), or Jacopo Strada and Niccolb Stoppi (“antiquaries" 
to the emperor), and many others (see museums and collec- 
tions). It is significant that the Italian words antiquario and 
antiquariato have continued to mean “art dealer" and “art 
market," while in England an “antiquarian" is an amateur 
(who is often also a collector) interested in the art of the past. 

The crash of the Antwerp stock market in 1557 and the 
inflation following the importation of large quantities of gold 
from the New World significantly encouraged the trade in art 
objects. The commercial value of works of art soon became 
more precisely determined. Prices were influenced by the age 
of the object and were first set on the works of those more 
famous early Cinquecento artists who had been considered by 
critics to be the equals of the ancients, and then on the works 
(which had necessarily become rare) of any good master not 
living. Vasari, who was instrumental in popularizing the new 
method of evaluation in Italy, was guided by historical and 
critical, as well as esthetic, considerations. A painting by Raph- 
ael, the master par excellence, became a capital investment. 
The art market in Italy catered in this period only to the courts 
and the high aristocracy. It was dominated by the artists 
themselves, in whose correspondence may be found evidence 
°f early expertise in the modem sense. At the end of the Cin- 
quecento, the official judgment and evaluation of works of art 
was still the province of the master artists. 


Private trading continued to increase in the more advanced 
bourgeois states (such as Venice or Flanders) and led to the 
foundation of firms corresponding to those of modem dealers. 
Sales, according to ancient custom, were made in piastua (in 
the market place or square). Such an open exhibition, organized 
by the artists' guilds, ib known to have been held in Antwerp 
in 1540. The Friday markets, where works intended for the 
bourgeoisie were sold, were regulated by the Guild of St. Luke, 
to which the artists belonged. The courtyard of the Bourse 
became the locus of art dealers* shops. With time the trade 
became more selective and international in character, and the 
value given to works of art increasingly followed the law of 
supply and demand. 

Italy, too, had art merchants as early as the x6th century. 
Exhibitions were regularly held at S. Marco and S. Rocco in 
Venice. In 17th-century Rome, exhibitions were held in the 
Pantheon, in the headquarters of the Accademia dei Virtuosi, 
at S. Maria di Costantinopoli, in the courtyard of S. Giovanni 
Decollato, and at the headquarters of the Pio Sodalizio dei 
Piceni. In 17th-century England auctions were frequently held, 
and the first printed catalogues appeared in connection with 
them. In France, under Louis XIV, the first Salons were held. 

In brief, the market acquired a “modem" character in the 
17th century. Giulio Mancini’s Considerastiom sulla pittura 
(ca. 1620) tells how to distinguish copies from originals and 
discusses restoration, conservation, and questions relating to 
exhibition and appraisal. 

The account books of Guercino ( Notizie della vita e delle 
opera del cavaliere G. F. Barbieri detto Guercino da Cento , Bo- 
logna, 1808, p. 58 ff.), in which Paolo Antonio and Giovanni 
Francesco recorded their receipts and expenses, give a good 
idea of the relation between the cost of living and the artist’s 
income. In comparison with modem works, the old masters 
brought fabulous prices. In the 16th century, for example, 
Mary of Hungary offered a barber surgeon an income of 100 
florins per annum for life in return for J. van Eyck's portrait of 
Giovanni Amolfini and his wife (V, pl. 223); and in 1604, the 
Gonzagas gave a fief worth 50,000 scudi (the price of a princely 
palace) for the Madonna della Perla t which was thought to be 
by Raphael. 

In the Gonzaga inventory of 1627 no old painting in the 
collection was valued at more than 100 to 200 scudi of Mantua 
(1 scudo equals 6 lire of Mantua). But Daniel Nys offered 
— on behalf of Charles I of England — 20,000 ducats (1 ducat 
equals 10 lire of Mantua) for a group of paintings from this 
collection. In all, Charles I spent 80,000 pounds for the Gonzaga 
collections. When, after the death of the King in 1649, the 
Commonwealth sold the royal collection at very low prices, 
the total receipts reportedly amounted to the unheard-of figure 
of 118,080 pounds. 

In the second half of the 17th century, prices in Italy seem 
to have been comparatively low. The inventories and documents 
of the Chigi archives (V. Golzio, Documenti artistici neWarchivio 
Chigi , Rome, 1939) indicate that ancient sculptures were bought 
at prices ranging from xo to 100 scudi each. The payments 
made for pictures by living artists varied from xo to 150 scudi. 

Because collecting became popular with the bourgeoisie in 
the 17th century, sales increased everywhere. Italy and Holland 
produced the most paintings and had the largest sales and 
lowest prices, while much higher figures were reached in London 
and Paris. Entire Italian collections were sold en bloc in the 
latter markets. Tourists in general, and English tourists in 
particular, eagerly purchased thousands of paintings of land- 
scapes in Italy. These found their way into English country 
houses, where they remained until postwar economic crises forced 
their more recent owners to sell them. Auctions wereffrequent, 
particularly in France and England. The first house With fixed 
prices was that of Edward Millington in Charles Street* London. 
The first auction held by the famous James Christie the Elder 
(1730-1803) took place on Dec. 5, 1766, in the rooms in Pall 
Mali that had previously been occupied by the paint shop of 
Richard Dalton. Christie's catalogues and those of the equally 
famous Sotheby are an index of English and international taste 
during two centuries. In 18th-century France, auctions were 
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held in the monastery of the Grands- Augustins , in the Hdtel 
Aligre in the Rue St. Honorg, in the Hdtel des Amgricains, 
and in the Salle Lebrun. In the 19th century, first the Hdtel 
Bullion, then (until 1883) the Hdtel des Fermes, and finally 
(from 1854 on) the Hdtel Drouot were well known to art lovers. 

In the 17th century the amateur had the upper hand over 
the artist in the market. In the following century the more 
erudite connoisseur established his position, and the catalogues, 
frequently put together by the dealers or middlemen, became 
more numerous, precise, and methodical. 

The activities of forgers increased proportionately to the 
development of the market, and as early as the 17th century 
numerous copies and forgeries circulated (see falsification 
and forgery). Toward the middle of the 18th century, after 
the discovery of the ancient city of Herculaneum, forgeries of 
ancient classical works increased in number. As neoclassicism 
became increasingly fashionable, the prices of genuine ancient 
works rose. 

Sales catalogues (of the Mireur, Graves, and Redfort collec- 
tions, etc.) allow us to follow the variations of the market from 
the end of the 17th century to contemporary times. The cat- 
alogues indicate that the works of Caravaggio’s school were 
neglected during the rococo and neoclassic periods, as were the 
paintings of the Italian primitives. In addition to works of 
antiquity, those of the great masters of the Cinquecento and 
of Reni, Albani, Claude, Poussin, the Carraccis, etc., were very 
much in favor. The low price of primitive paintings probably 
helped, along with a general change in taste, to bring about 
their revaluation. The prices of works of the Carracci school 
began to go down after the middle of the 19th century, while 
those of Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, Antonello, Angelico, etc., 
increased in value, as did the works of the Venetian vedute 
painters (painters of views and panoramas) and the impres- 
sionists. 

The art market expanded tremendously in the 19th century. 
Dealers' galleries multiplied rapidly throughout Europe and in 
America. In addition to the growing number of auctions, the 
galleries of Georges Petit, Wildenstein, Colnaghi, Seligmann, 
Agnew, Knoedler and others became famous. Many of these 
galleries are still active today. 

To be sure, unscrupulous organizations such as the Venice 
Art Company were not lacking, but the art dealer, in selecting 
works of art, restoring them, presenting them attractively, and 
authenticating them, made a direct contribution to criticism. 
Dealers were thus influential in guiding and developing the 
taste of the collecting public. 

The establishment of public museums and the increasing 
frequency of exhibitions resulted in the diffusion of knowledge 
about art and had enormous consequences for the art market. 
These developments were, of course, related to the rise of the 
bourgeoisie and the development of industry. The aristocratic 
patron was replaced by the modem capitalist or businessman, 
who bought for investment and speculation. Although collectors 
continued to purchase works of art, patronage began to disappear. 

The artist, deprived of the support of his patron, now had 
to struggle against middle-class taste, ma&a production and 
advertising, officially sponsored academic art, and the caprice 
of fashion. In this situation the art dealer replaced the cultivated 
patron of earlier times. 

Luisi Salerno 

“A genuine picture dealer,” Durand-Ruel wrote in his 
memoirs, “should be at the same time an enlightened patron, 
ready if qpcessary to sacrifice his immediate interest to his 
artistic conviction and preferring a fight against speculators to 
an association with them.” These high principles had guided 
him since, in 1855, he succeeded his father and became the dealer 
of such still-unknown or little-appreciated masters as Corot, 
Millet, Courbet, and Boudin. In dealing with them, he also 
became their personal friend and helped to establish their reputa- 
tions. He remained faithful to these principles when, after 
1871, he began buying the works of the impressionists, stoically 
enduring scorn and contempt from the very clients who at 
last had come to appreciate the Barhison school but were now 


unwilling to follow the dealer in his new venture. Bom in 
1831, Durand-Ruel was of the same age as Manet; his intimate 
acquaintance with the works of the preceding generation obvi- 
ously enabled him to see in the impressionists the logical suc- 
cessors of Corot, Courbet, and Boudin. Yet the cleavage between 
artists and public during the second half of the 19th century 
was such that for many years Durand-Ruel web practically 
alone in recognizing the merits of the impressionists. 

This situation was acknowledged by the influential critic 
Thdophile Gautier when he wrote in 1868: “Confronted with 
the startling examples [of new artistic tendencies], those with 
some integrity ask themselves whether, in art, one can under- 
stand anything but the works of the generation with which one 
is contemporaneous, that which was twenty when you were 
the same age.” Indeed, his venturesome spirit notwith- 
standing, Durand-Ruel did not go beyond the impressionists; 
he failed to take interest in such younger men as Seurat, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, or Toulouse-Lautrec, not to speak of the 
Nabis and the Fauves, all of whom appeared on the scene 
during the long span of his life (he died in 1922, having seen 
the impressionists acclaimed all over the world). 

The gap between the artist and the public meant two things: 
the dealer concerned with living art had to search for the true 
values, as yet unrecognized, and to stake his own fate on them; 
and newcomers among the artists had to find dealers who were 
ready to wage a hazardous battle for their reputations. Not 
many dealers were interested in taking such chances, accumulat- 
ing unsalable merchandise and trusting that the future would 
vindicate their judgment. (Not many dealers had much judgment 
in the first place.) On the other hand, to be the sole representa- 
tive of a new style, as Durand-Ruel was for many years, 
established a monopoly that was not always healthy. Although 
Durand-Ruel was in a position to dictate his prices, this privilege 
meant little so long as there was no demand for his ever-growing 
stock; he found himself accused of “pushing” the impressionists 
merely because he had invested so heavily in them. The situa- 
tion began to improve only after Durand-Ruel’s greatest rival, 
Georges Petit, began to acquire impressionist works in the 
1890s and other dealers started bidding on them when they 
appeared at public auctions. Previously, Durand-Ruel had often 
been forced to bid on works at public sales to prevent his already 
low prices from being further reduced by even lower auction 
results. In other words, the confidence of the public became 
firmer once several dealers were handling the impressionists, 
allowing prices to be determined in open competition. While 
buyers had to pay more, they did so more willingly, and 
Durand-Ruel’s devotion found its reward when latecomers tried 
to “cash in” on the rising market. 

Owing to his comparative wealth and his willingness to 
stake everything on his convictions (an attitude which more 
than once brought him near bankruptcy), Durand-Ruel’s name, 
fate, and ultimate fortune became inseparably linked to the 
impressionists, though he was not the only one to take an 
interest in them. On a much more limited scale, the picturesque 
color grinder P&re Tanguy handled works by Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, and particularly Cezanne (whom Durand-Ruel had 
passed by), as well as Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Emile 
Bernard, etc. While Tanguy could not contribute so signifi- 
cantly as Durand-Ruel to the success of his artists, his small 
shop attracted many young painters who there acquainted 
themselves with the revolutionary works of their neglected 
contemporaries. For many years Cezanne’s canvases could be 
seen only at Tanguy’s, and it was the influence these paintings 
then exerted on younger painters that eventually paved the 
way for Cezanne's recognition. 

In the late x88os, Theo Van Gogh (the brother of Vincent 
Van Gogh), an employee of the important gallery of Boussod 
8c Valadon, which specialized in high-priced Salon “masters,” 
did his best to interest his superiors and clients in Gauguin, 
Lautrec, Bernard, and such older but still struggling artists 
as Redon, Jongkind, and Pissarro. (Durand-Ruel, who had 
been showing Pissarro's work until the latter's conversion to 
neoimpressionism, thereafter lost sympathy with him.) Theo 
Van Gogh's natural discretion and his knowledge that he could 
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supply his brother's needs prevented him from actively trying 
to create a market for Vincent’s work, a task Tanguy assumed 
in a modest way. 

The death of Pere Tanguy in 1893 coincided with the ap- 
pearance of a new figure in the Paris art world, Ambroise Vollard, 
who was ultimately to become an important dealer but who, 
in the beginning, met with the same difficulties Durand-Ruel 
had faced. Less idealistic than the latter, though probably 
shrewder, Vollard — finding that the work of most of the 
impressionists was contracted to other dealers and was already 
commanding respectable prices — became the sole representa- 
tive of Clzanne and Gauguin, as Pissarro and Degas had 
advised him to do. (Vollard organized Cezanne’s first one-man 
show in 1895; Gauguin sent him pictures in 1899 and signed 
a contract with him the following year.) Since there was no 
competitive demand for their work, Clzanne and Gauguin had 
no choice but to accept Vollard’s rather low offers. Subsequently 
Vollard also handled works by Renoir and Degas. In 1899 
he held an exhibition of paintings by Van Gogh, and in 1901 
he gave Pica his first one-man show and invested in the 
latter’s Blue period. In 1904 Vollard held an exhibition for 
Matisse, and shortly thereafter he purchased the Fauve output 
of Vlaminck and Derain. He did not hold on to the works of 
any of the younger artists with the exception of those of Rouault 
(whose exclusive representative he became in 1907) and Maillol 
(whose small sculptures, of which he made numerous casts, 
he handled for many years). Vollard took no interest in cubism 
or the new movements following it, leaving the next generation 
to find dealers among men of its own age. Vollard also sponsored 
a number of painters whose names have been completely for- 
gotten, so that his fame rests on the few “winners” he was 
lucky enough to pick and whose works, incidentally, he stocked 
without trying very hard to find buyers. The masterpieces 
that accumulated in Vollard’s cellar became the source of his 
wealth, since he began to sell at comparatively high prices 
only when collectors and dealers sought him out, begging to 
be shown his treasures and ready to purchase whatever he 
consented to part with at whatever price he asked. 

The next generation of dealers was much more active, 
possibly because some of the artists were more aggressive and 
also because the complacency of the buying public, somewhat 
shaken by its proven incapacity to grasp significant trends and 
personalities of the recent past, dictated a more assertive attitude. 
Some large establishments came into being after the turn of 
the century, such as the Bemheim-Jeune galleries (which, with 
the assistance of F 61 ix Flnlon, handled many of the Nabis, 
neoimpressionists, and FauveB including Matisse and Van Don- 
gen, but also traded impressionists) and the Galerie Druet, 
with its huge show place for important exhibitions. Most of 
the important new artists were, however, represented by a 
number of small dealers: Berthe Weil, Clovis Sagot, Libaude 
(who sold Utrillo’s early paintings), Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler 
(mostly cubists), Ldonce Rosenberg, Zborowski (Modigliani 
and Soutine), and several others. What these dealers lacked 
in financial strength they made up for through fervor and devo- 
tion, often serving the artists in whom they believed with self- 
less energy. The years before World War I, however, were 
relatively lean ones, since collectors in Europe and America 
— just discovering the impressionists — flocked to Durand- 
Ruel and Vollard, frequently ignoring the little galleries that 
were drowning in their supplies of fresh paintings by Matisse 
and Picasso (both of whom had admirers in Russia), Braque, 
Dufy, Utrillo, etc. 

After the war, the most active new figure to appear on the 
market was Paul Guillaume, who quickly rose to fame and 
fortune, partly through supplying Dr. Albert C. Barnes of 
Merion, Pennsylvania, with worka nobody else seemed to want. 
Barnes made Ids most rewarding purchases during the depres- 
sion of die 1930a, when masterpieces went begging. As the 
general aituation alowly improved, a new attitude, which became 
increasingly common after World War II, was adopted by the 
collectors — they no longer avoided the new and the uncon- 
ventional. The increasing popularity of impressionist paintings 
and the unheard-of prices they began to command led many 


to the conclusion that by choosing the work of young or unknown 
contemporaries they might find themselves owning the master- 
pieces of the future. The only fallacy in this logic was that the 
previous discoverers of new talents had not been speculators 
but people genuinely interested in art who — guided by instinct, 
love, deep understanding, and selflessness — possessed true 
discernment. 

During the postwar period, the search for new talent was 
intensified. Interest in art, both in Europe and in the United 
States, increased steadily, and a new wave of collectors appeared. 
Particularly the younger and less wealthy among these began 
to give their exclusive attention to contemporary artists of all 
nationalities (whose works were more likely to be within their 
means). Partly as a result of this development and partly because 
tax laws in the United States encourage collectors to leave their 
treasures to public institutions (permanently removing them 
from the market), the paintings of the impressionists and other 
expensive artists are beginning to lose their leading role in the 
international art market. Thus, American museums, which in 
recent years have already inherited important works from such 
benefactors as the Cone sisters, Maurice Wertheim, Samuel 
Lewisohn, Walter Arensberg, G. G. de Sylva, Leonard C. Hanna, 
William C. Osborn, John T. Spaulding, Philip Goodwin, 
Adele M. Levy, and countless others, can look forward to 
further magnificent harvests. Because the number of first-rate 
works available for purchase is thus constantly decreasing, the 
prices of these are being driven up. As a result, the handling of 
such important paintings is increasingly confined to a few 
international establishments such as the Wildenstein and Knoed- 
ler galleries, while there has been a marked tendency to “redis- 
cover” secondary artists in order to fill the ensuing gap. Al- 
though some neglected artists have thus been rescued from 
undeserved obscurity, the public has been confused by the 
number of also-rans with which it has suddenly been confronted. 
These secondary works are often touted as masterpieces ready 
to be snatched up at bargain ~ates and are “guaranteed” to 
increase enormously in value. Simultaneously, many secondary 
works by first-rate artists are being offered to eager buyers as 
works of outstanding quality (and they are priced accordingly). 

While most art dealers are prospering, a remarkable trend 
toward public auctions has also appeared. In England, following 
special new currency regulations, this type of sale took an 
undisputed lead. Prices obtained at auctions — for both old 
and modem masters — are often exceedingly high, possibly as 
a result of the fact that only at public sales can prospective 
and rich buyers be prompted to bid against one another until 
the most determined or most affluent among them obtains the 
coveted object. In the recent past, even during minor business 
recessions, auction prices have continued their steady climb, 
proving that buyers now have greater faith in the value of art 
works than in that of most other commodities. 

The rapidly increasing interest in art has completely changed 
the character of art dealing. Dealers fervently devoted to a 
cause in which they believe are being replaced by others attracted 
by the fortunes that can be and are being made fairly rapidly in 
this field. People from all walks of life and all professions have 
flocked to the art market and, in many instances, have been 
extremely successful. This invasion of the art market by prof- 
iteering dealers and manipulators — who, even if they are 
not unscrupulous, are ignorant and trade in art as if it were 
simply another commodity — is crowding out the few remaining 
connoisseurs. One of the sad results of such speculation is the 
hoarding of works by a given artist (a practice introduced by 
Vollard) who, by contract, is forced to create for the vaults 
of his “benefactor” and therefore has little opporfunity to 
participate in the contemporary art world. His works generally 
reappear only when their owner finds the time ripe — possibly 
after the artist's death. On the other hand, artists are often 
encouraged or even forced to hold frequent exhibitions, to show 
works which are hardly dry and which they themselves cannot 
judge properly for want of the distance that only time affords. 

Another consequence is the frightening frequency with which 
spurious works are sold quite openly. Forgers are now braaen 
enough to counterfeit even works of living artists. These 
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forgeries are being peddled not only by fraudulent dealers but 
also by many honest merchants who do not know better. It is 
one of the peculiar facts of the art trade that experience benefits 
only a very few. Indeed, those who have no intimate relation 
to the works they handle seem also immune to visual experience 
and therefore incapable of gaining insight and knowledge. 
Even after long years of dealing with art, many merchants are 
unable to distinguish between good and bad, genuine and false. 
These people — whose sole endeavor is to satisfy a rising 
demand and who do not pretend to guide the public’s taste 
(as their predecessors had done at the risk of being ruined) — 
can afford to display their ignorance only because their clients 
are often equally ignorant and even more gullible. 

To "protect" themselves, many buyers insist on certificates 
of authenticity, thus indirectly admitting that they are paying 
primarily for the picture as an investment. They are blissfully 
unaware that anyone can set himself up as an authority, and 
that even the genuine expert is not financially responsible for 
the mistakes he may make. Moreover, unscrupulous dealers 
will always provide "satisfactory" documents with their wares, 
since it is obviously even easier to forfee certificates than paintings. 

Most of the scholarly catalogues and reference books on 
19th-century artists have been issued by dealers, who either 
assembled them themselves or commissioned others to edit 
them. Thus, Georges Wildenstein has published catalogues of 
the mmores of Manet and Seurat, while announcing those of 
Morisot, Gauguin, and Monet; Paul Rosenberg has published 
those of Cdzanne and Pissarro; C. de Hauke and P. Brame 
issued a Degas catalogue; Durand-Ruel has published a 
Maley catalogue; Bemheim- J eune has undertaken a catalogue 
of Bonnard’s paintings; the dealers of Braque and Utrillo 
have begun publication of catalogues for these two artists; and 
Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, the dean of Paris art dealers, has 
written a definitive book on his friend Juan Gris, to be followed 
by a catalogue of the artist’s oeuvre. 

John Rbwald 

One of the most remarkable developments of contemporary 
art dealing has been the proliferation of commercial galleries 
throughout the world. Hie number of these in New York 
City alone has been estimated at three hundred, and about the 
same number exist in Paris. To some extent this burgeoning 
parallels the great development of interest in art among the 
general public. It also reflects the tremendous pressure from 
the constantly increasing number of artists and would-be artists 
who require exhibition and sales space. The need for such 
space is satisfied only to a limited degree by museums, uni- 
versities, and other public agencies; the chief burden still falls 
on commercial galleries. Although these galleries in France, 
Britain, and the United States have traditionally been estab- 
lished by dealers ready to take financial risks on the basis of a 
belief in the future of a particular artist (see above), the pressures 
of recent times have tended to make the probability of immediate 
economic success the dominating consideration. Relatively few 
dealers are now willing to support an artist until his work 
achieves wide acceptance. 

Several factors help to account for this change. First among 
these is the immense number of artists of varying degrees of 
competence turned out by an ever-increasing number of art 
schools, academies, and (particularly in the United States) 
college art departments. Since artists tend to gravitate toward 
the art centers (there is usually only one important exhibiting 
center in each country), fantastic congestion results. New gal- 
leries spring up in answer to this need. 

Moreover, the increasing popularity of painting among 
amateurs produces another crop of would-be artists, with little 
if any professional training, who put further pressure on the 
commercial galleries. Since some amateurs are able to pay for 
exhibitions, they automatically preempt space which would 
ordinarily be available to professional artists. Some galleries 
devote themselves solely to renting space to Aspiring artists for 
a short period. Indeed, advertisements soliciting potential 
exihibitors appear in United States newspapers. The amateur 
artist adversely influences the sales potential of the trained 


artist in other ways: by flooding the market with additional 
work and, since he does not rely upon painting for a living, by 
giving away or selling cheaply a great deal of his work. 

In spite of the increase, in the 1950s, of the number of 
galleries, there still does not seem to be enough exhibiting and 
sales space. One way in which some artists, particularly those 
of the avant-garde, have met this difficulty has been through 
so-called "artists’ cooperatives," which are run by the members 
themselves and provide exhibiting and sales space as well as 
a meeting place. The commercial success of such agencies 
has been relatively negligible. 

One of the novel features of mid-20th-century art dealing 
is the widespread concentration on contemporary, particularly 
avant-garde, art. By contrast, in the markets of late- 19th-century 
Paris and Munich, for example, the avant-garde, however 
important culturally, received a far smaller share of attention. 
The contemporary equivalent of the artist who struggled for 
recognition during the impressionist and postimpressionist pe- 
riods is today sought out all over the world, as much by mu- 
seums, universities, and publications as by the commercial 
galleries. Thus, a Jackson Pollock is reported to have been 
sold in 1957 for about (30,000; paintings by Nicholas de Sta£l, 
during the same period, were valued up to (22,000. 

The increased general interest in art is paralleled by a greatly 
increased number of potential buyers, not only of the works 
of recognized masters among the impressionists and postimpres- 
sionists, but also of paintings of subsequent schools down to 
World War II. A shortage of distinguished works of these 
schools has led to the astronomical inflation of prices, which, 
judging by recent sales in London and New York, have ap- 
parently not yet reached their final ceiling. In 1958, Cezanne’s 
Boy in a Red Vest was sold for (616,000, the highest price 
ever bid on any single painting at an auction (higher prices 
have often been paid in privately negotiated sales). The shortage 
of important works by accepted modem masters has also led 
to the sale of works ranging from minor sketches down to 
studio sweepings. In certain circles the possession of a work 
by a "name" painter has almost become a social necessity. 

The shortage has also led to a demand for paintings of 
schools other than the French modems, notably those of the 
German expressionists, whose work could not be sold extensively 
before World War II. Since that time, however, and especially 
since the impressive 1957 exhibition at the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York, these works have had a new vogue; a single 
painting by Kirchner, for example, which had been valued at 
about (1,500 in 1949, had risen in price by 1958 to (25,000. 
Moreover, a good Klee or Kandinsky could bring as much as 
(45,000 in the same year. Commercial galleries have also 
tried to develop interest in contemporary Italian and Spanish 
painting. 

As for the old masters, dealing in these continues unabated, 
although with a changed emphasis. During the first decade 
of this century, the Barbizon painters were extremely popular. 
A painting by Tryon, for example, was sold in 1907 for (65,000; 
by I 937» however, the same painting brought no more than 
(3,500. Other more or less academic and anecdotal paintings 
also brought extremely high prices until World War I, but 
their vogue has distinctly passed. In the period after World 
War I, English 18th-century paintings were immensely popular, 
partly as a result of the machinations of art dealers. The prices 
of such works reached an astonishingly high level at that time, 
a level from which they have receded drastically. Gainsborough’s 
Blue Boy was sold in 1921 for (875,000; it is doubtful that it 
could command such a price today. Certain types of old masters 
have maintained a continuing and undiminished popularity 
among world art buyers, the works of Raphael being the most 
notable examples. The sale of his Alba Madonna in 1933 for 
( z,xoo,ooo could probably be repeated. 

Among the most interesting undercurrents of 20th-century 
picture dealing is the way in which modem movements in art 
may influence the demand for old masters. Thus the "redis- 
covery" of El Greco, for example, during the first decade of 
this century, was related to the development of the new expres- 
sionist school in Germany and Austria. As early as 1905, an 
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El Greco Adoration was sold for $37,500. Similarly, interest 
in other schools of Spanish painting, especially those related 
to impressionism (e.g., Veldzquez and Goya), had been mounting 
since the latter part of the 19th century. In 1911 a portrait 
of Philip IV by Velazquez was sold for $475,000; and as late 
as 1934. ft Goya portrait brought $275,000. On the other 
hand, the works of “nonmodem” Spanish masters (Murillo, 
for example) have been in eclipse for a long time, commanding 
only modest prices. It may be possible to relate the growing 
interest in the 15th-century Flemish school to the increased 
enthusiasm for the dreamlike reality promoted by surrealism. 
(The relative scarcity of good paintings of this school also adds 
to their price.) One such work, Robert Campin's Mirode 
Altar piece, was sold for $850,000 in 1957. 

Another contemporary trend in art dealing that distinctly 
reflects movements in modem art is the vogue for so-called 
“primitive” art. This trend shows itself in a variety of ways, 
depending upon the particular school of modem art to which 
it is related. Thus, in 1905* the German expressionists in 
Dresden an the Fauves in Paris, through their contact with 
African and Oceanian art, incorporated into their work some 
of the vigor and freshness of these cultures. Although the 
artifacts of Africa, the South Pacific, and similar areas had until 
then been regarded primarily as curios, they began from then 
on to achieve a new status, becoming objects of interest to the 
art market within a relatively short time. In New York, for 
example, a number of galleries specialize in African and Pacific 
art. The Blaue Reiter movement, which began in 191 1, presented 
in its famous Almanac a wide variety of primitive forms as 
sources from which modem art could derive stimulation. These 
forms included not only those of the art of Africa and of the 
Pacific but also those of pre-Columbian periods, of folk art, 
and, indeed, of every kind of expression that is considered 
‘ unsophisticated.” The interest artists expressed in pre-Co- 
lumbian art was, in subsequent decades, taken up by collectors 
and, ultimately, by dealers. A number of galleries are now 
exclusively dedicated to pre-Columbian art. As in the case 
of old masters and modern paintings, the market for African, 
Oceanian, and pre-Columbian art is governed partly by vogue 
and partly by scarcity. In general, and particularly in the case 
of pre-Columbian art, export restrictions imposed by the coun- 
tries of origin tend to augment scarcity and raise prices. 

In addition, each major Western country has developed an 
interest in and a market for what is called “folk art.” Thus, 
in Germany, since the beginning of the 20th century, interest 
m 19th-century glass paintings has revived. In other European 
countries, carved wooden sculptures — many of them religious 
m character — have begun to interest collectors, while in the 
United States a wide range of art forms — the paintings of 
the limners, wood carvings of various kinds, tombstones, and 
many other varieties of folk art — have entered .the market. 

What differentiates the art market in the mid-aoth century 
from that of a half century earlier is its tremendous variety, a 
variety matched only by the diversity of interests of an in- 
creasingly educated public. What is perhaps most striking, 
however, is the great attention given to contemporary artists 
“i all parts of the world. The work of contemporary painters, 
sculptors, and graphic artists is being sold as it has never been 
sold before. 

Bernard S. Myebs 
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DECCAN ART. The highlands of the Indian peninsula, 
since ancient times called the Deccan (Dakhin, from Skr. 
dakfinapStha , “south land”), are linked with northern India 
by the passes of the Vindhya range and the tableland of Malwa 
as well as by the valleys of the Narbada and Tapti and the plains 
of Gujarat; with the coast of the Arabian Sea by the difficult but 
short passes of the steep Western Ghats; and with the Gulf of 
Bengal by the valleys of the Godavari, Kistna, and Penner. The 
Deccan forms the natural link between Aryan northern India and 
the Dravidian lowlands of the south and is a natural base for over- 
seas trade to southwestern Asia and the Mediterranean and for 
shipping to Indonesia and the Far East. It has, therefore, 
been the focus of all cultural influences coming from the north 
and west or flowing back from the south. It has, however, 
also been sufficiently isolated to develop a characteristic civi- 
lization of its own. The carriers of this civilization were succes- 
sively the Andhras of the Godavari delta, the Kanarese of the 
southwestern highlands, the Telugu of the eastern plateau, 
and finally the Marftfhas of the western hills, all of them peoples 
of pure or predominantly Dravidian origin. In the northwest 
only was there considerable immigration, via Malwa and Gu- 
jarat: Aryans, Scythians, and Abhiras, Indiana from the Maurym 
and Gupta empires, Gurjars, and finally Mohammedans, from 
the north or from overseas. Thus Marfithi became an Aryan 
language, though on a Dravidian substratum. In the Deccan 
are found the religious centers marking the progress of early 
Hindu civilization and religion down to the south; and hare 
also the influence of north-Indian art — Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, 
and Moslem — became most evident. 

Summary. Earliest civilization (col. a6z). Sltavihana art (col, 
263). Transitional period (col. 264). Pallava sit (col. 264). Early 
Chalukya art (col. 265). RfiftrskQta art (col. 268). The late medieval 
art of the Deccan (col. 269). Vyayanagar art (col. 270). Islamic art 
in the Deccan (col. 270). Marfitha art (col. 271). 

Earliest civilization. The beginnings of Dedcan history 
and civilization are still shrouded in considerable obscurity. 
Though Brahman (priestly caste) and Kahatriya (warrior ante) 
colonies from northern India seem to have settled there from 
the 6th century B.c., the indigenous population continued to 
use polished, pointed-butt stone axes, various wooden instru- 
ments sharpened with small chips of jasper, fl«w t aga te, , or 
crystal, and pottery shaped without a wheel Copper was 
known but was very rare and costly. When in northern 1^ 
mighty empires developed, the Naada dynasty (4th cent, ti.e.) 
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seems to have extended its conquests as far as Nander in 
the northern Deccan; and the Mauryas (ca. 320-184/83 b.c.) 
conquered the whole Deccan down to Mysore. Edicts of the 
great emperor A&oka (ca. 268-ca. 233 B.c.) have been dis- 
covered on rocks at Sopara near Bombay; Gavi Math and 
Palkigundi, near Kopbal, and Maski, in former Hyderabad 
State; Yerragudi in the Kumool District (Kistna Valley); and 
Brahmagiri and Jatinga-Ramesvara in the Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore State. But when after Anoka’s death the empire dis- 
integrated, the southern Deccan was overrun by a still un- 
identified people who used iron implements and constructed 
elaborate megalithic tombs of a type known along the shores 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean and even in western 
Europe and the British Isles. 

SAtavAhana art. In the north the S&tav&hanas of Andhra 
(q.v.) founded a great empire which lasted until the early 
3d century. In the first two centuries of our era this empire 
comprised practically the whole peninsula except the Tamil 
country, Mysore (Maisur), and Malabar. Intensive trade with 
the Roman empire, centered mainly in the harbor of Kalyan 
(Roman Kalliena, at the foot of the Western Ghats) and at 
the mouths of the Godavari and Kistna, and also with Malaya 
and Indonesia, brought great wealth. North Indian and Roman 
art found their way into the country from the beginning of our 
era, and as early as the 1st century a distinctive Andhra style 
of civilization and a refined art had developed. 

The table mountains of the Ghats and their vicinity, with 
their steep cliffs, narrow gorges, and grandiose views, are an 
ideal region for ashrams (hermitages) and viharas (monasteries). 
The merchants who carried the Roman trade over the passes 
(the Bhor-Ghat, Nana-Ghat, and Thai- Ghat) from Kalyan to 
the Deccan founded numerous monasteries along their route, at 
Bhaja y Bedsa, Karli, Kondane, and Nasik, at Kanheri and 
later Kondivte on Salsette Island (near Kalyan), at Junnar 
beyond the Nana-Ghat, on the mountainsides not far from 
the S&tavfihana capital Pratishthana (Paithan, south of Auran- 
gabad), at Pitalkhora, Ajanta, Aurangabad, Ambivale, Garodi, 
Nadsur, Nenavali, Kuda, and other sites. These monasteries 
consisted of simple cells with a stone bench, built around a 
quadrangular hall, often reached by a colonnade in front, and 
a caityaidld , where the monks assembled for common prayers 
in front of a relic shrine (chaitya, stupa). The chaityas were 
churchlike halls consisting of a vaulted central nave ending 
in an apse where the stupa stood and two narrow lateral aisles 
meeting behind the apse. The hall received light through 
a gigantic window above a gallery on top of a screen wall with 
three doors giving access to the nave and aisles. 

The style of this architecture imitated that of contempo- 
raneous wooden buildings with their wagon roofs, domes, and 
trelliswork walls. During the three centuries of S&tav&hana 
rule it developed from rather simple to rich forms. The plain 
walls were decorated with reliefs depicting railings, balconies, 
and windows, sometimes with a perspective view of the hall 
ceilings inside. The ceilings began to hdve ribs. The cell 
doors received semicircular pent roofs. The colonnades were 
enriched by railings, the entrances by steps. The columns, at 
first pilasters of quadrangular or octagonal ground plan, were 
provided with pot-shaped bases and bell or cushion (i.e., in- 
verted pot) capitals; on this bell were piled another cushion, 
an abacus of more and more corbeling slabs, and, on top of all, 
groups of animals couchant without (and later with) riders. 
Figural sculptures were added: elephants, lions, donors, minor 
deities, and occasionally scenes from various legends. This 
sculpture at first lagged behind that of northern India by about 
a century but subsequently developed rapidly. At Bhija and 
Bedsa, for example, it is still very awkward, but at Karli 
there is an amazing sureness of technique, vitality, and ex- 
pressiveness. At Ajanta (Caves IX and X) remnants of murals 
still survive, in poor condition but revealing a naturalism closely 
related to the Sanchi reliefs (see buddhist primztivb schools) 
and very different from die work of Gupta (q.v.) and 
Chalukya times. 

When the S&tav&hana power was at its zenith, the sculptures 


on the railings and gateways (toranas) round the stupas of Sanchi 
(near Bhilsa in Malwa, constructed over earlier Maurya sanc- 
tuaries under the Sunga kings) were completed; these must be 
reckoned among the finest monuments of Indian art (see II, 
pls. 402-406). Other stupas and monasteries were erected 
along the eastern coast, at Sankaram, Gudivada, Ghantasala, 
Bhattiprolu, Guntupalle, Jaggayyapeta, Ramatirtham, and es- 
pecially at Amaravati and Nagaijunakonda. But most of them 
belong to the 2d or even 3d century, when the S&tav&hanas 
had been forced to retreat to the east before new hordes of 
barbarian invaders. The monuments of Nagaijunakonda, erected 
under a short-lived local successor dynasty, the Ikgvflkus, reveal 
the S&tav&hana style in full degeneration. 

In its golden days the influence of S&tav&hana art was 
far-reaching. It had a decisive influence on the formation of 
ancient Ceylonese art (q.v.); and all over Greater India, from 
Burma and Malaya to Borneo, Funan (Cochin China), and 
Champa (Annam; see cham, school of; Vietnam) Buddha 
statues of the Amaravati type have been found. The greatest 
treasure of Indian secular art, the exquisitely carved ivory 
chest of a princess, was excavated at Begram in Afghanistan; 
an ivory statuette of the goddess Lak?mi (identified with 
Aphrodite, patroness of mariners) was discovered some years 
ago at Pompeii. And in the Deccan the S&tav&hana tradition 
remained the root of all later art developments. This, in fact, 
differentiates them from northern Indian art, which was based 
on the new style that originated under the barbarian Kushan 
emperors (ist-2d cent.) at Mathura in reaction against the 
provincial Roman art of Gandhara (Afghanistan) and was to 
flower in the classic art of the Gupta empire (4th-6th cent.). 

Transitional period. After the downfall of the S&tav&hana 
dynasty there followed three centuries of warfare and political 
instability. Eventually the Pallavas from the eastern Deccan 
and the Chalukyas from the west emerged as the main con- 
tenders for supremacy over the entire Deccan. But the influence 
of the Gupta empire to the north was powerful; it penetrated 
far to the south because of the prestige of its highly refined 
culture, the emigration of Jains from western India, and the 
emigration of innumerable refugees after the collapse of the 
Gupta empire in the 6th century under the attacks of the 
White Huns and other Central Asian nomads. Gupta artists 
created masterpieces at Ajanta and Aurangabad, in some of the 
earliest caves of Ellora, in the Buddhist Do Thai monastery 
with its chapel reminiscent of the Tun-huang caves in China, 
in the coastal region at Kondivte, Kanheri, Karli, and Bhaja, 
and at Elephanta. Farther south, Gupta influence is evident 
in the art of the Deccan and the eastern coast, though it could 
never supersede the indigenous tradition going back to S&ta- 
v&hana times. Its last wave came as late as the early 7th century, 
in the reign of the great Pulake&in II Chalukya (609/10-42). 

Pallava art. Toward the end of the 6th century a cultural 
recovery set in, inspired by an enthusiastic revival of the cult 
of Siva, sweeping away Jainism as well as Buddhism. The 
centers of the revival were the Chola and Pallava countries 
of the Tamil south, where under the Pallava kings Mahen- 
dravarman I (ca. 600-30), Narasiiphavarman M Amalia (ca. 630- 
68), and Narasiiphavarman II R&jasiipha (ca. 680-720) a new 
art developed, starting from the Andhra tradition but finding 
its own solution for a new task and a new vision. 

Its architecture evolved from the simple huts and halls 
depicted on the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi and from the 
Buddhist chaitya halls and monasteries once so common in 
the S&tav&hana empire. Eventually the walls were organized 
by pillars, colonnades, and niches for the images of various 
gods; the assembly rooms became cult halls, and the cells be- 
came shrines; the upper stories were reduced to a mere sham 
architecture, with several terraces of miniature huts inter- 
connected by railings (panch&r&m) ending in a crowning dome 
(Jrriga) or (seldom) a wagon roof. In the early caves (reign of 
Mahendravannan) this architecture was still very modest; at 
Undavalli there were already caves of four aisles and three 
stories; and at Bhairavakonda the evolution of the classic Pal- 
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lava type is almost complete. The full Pallava style is represented 
by the caves and rathas of Mamallapuram (see dravxdian art, 
also pl. 254): one copies a simple hut, two are chaitya halls 
(only one with an apse), and two others are Buddhist viharas 
several stories high. The walls are decorated with slim columns 
with reduced cushion capitals but exaggeratedly broad abacuses. 
r rhe rocks have been carved into figures of lions and elephants, 
and in one place a charming group of monkeys. Somewhat 
farther to the north there is a gigantic relief cut into the cliff 
at both sides of a waterfall, variously known as Arjuna's 
Penance and The Descent of the Ganges (pl. 256). The last 
stage of the Pallava style (under Rajasiqiha and his successors) 
was reached in the Shore Temple at Mamallapuram; the Kai- 
lasanfitha (pl. 255), the Vaikuntha Perumal, the Muktefvara, 
and the Matangeivara at Kanchi; and other temples at Pana- 
malai, Oragadum, Tiruttani, and Gudimallaxn. The vimana 
(tower) had now become a pyramid of small cupolaB and wagon 
roofs; the sanctuary is surrounded by a circumambulation 
passage ( pradakpn&patha ); a vast cult hall (mandapa) is placed 
m front of it uid sometimes an enclosure of small shrines sur- 
rounds it. The forms have become involved and heavy, full 
of conflicting rhythms and contrasts of light. 

Sculpture developed in a similar manner. The figures, at 
first rather clumsy and often with big bull horns on the helmets, 
under Mamalla became slim and elegant with high, cylindrical 
miters, reminiscent of the Amaravati reliefs, and under Rija- 
simha, heavy and restless. This art depicts in lively scenes 
full of innovations the great Hindu gods Siva, DurgS, Vi?nu, 
and Lak$ml and their myths. In painting, a few beautiful 
remains have survived in the Kailasanatha and at Sittanavasal 
(Pudukkottai, south of Tiruchirapalli). 

Early Chalukya art. By the first half of the 7th century 
the Chalukyas had become the leading power of the Deccan. 
Moreover, Pulaketiin II had in 624 conquered Andhra, the 
former home of the S&tav§hanas, and installed there his 
brother Vi?nuvardhana. These eastern Chalukyas, independent 
after the fall of Pulakefin II, became rulers of the great Chola 
empire, and their kingdom was absorbed into it. At the begin- 
ning of the 8th century the Chalukyas were the masters of the 
whole Deccan including Gujarat and parts of Malwa. But 
their bitter struggle with the Pallavas forced them to leave the 
defense of their northern frontier to their feudatories, the 
RaftrakfifaSy who eventually became independent and over- 
threw the Chalukyas between 753 and 755. 

The rise of the Chalukyas is connected with Aihole in the 
Malprabha Valley, the only town of Gupta times still more or 
less intact. About a score of temples stand within the town, 
and two cave temples are cut into the flanks of the ridge. All 
are small, but they must have provided a numerous priest- 
hood with an income and the ambitious princes with devoted 
propagandists. In these temples can be seen the* genesis of 
a new art in the Deccan. The oldest temples are of three types. 
Those of the Kontgudi group seem to have been inspired by 
Buddhist monasteries (viharas). They consist of a rectangular 
hall surrounded by a gallery of heavy pillars with very simple 
brackets supporting a sloping roof of heavy slabs, a few steps 
before the center of the front gallery, and a chapel at the back 
of the central hall. At the L&d Khfin Temple another chapel 
is erected on the roof. Another approach was tried in the Durg& 
Temple (I, pl . 220), the ground plan of which is that of a Budd- 
hist chaitya hall. At Ter there were already small temples of 
this type, the Uttarefvara and Kftlefvara. The Durgft Temple 
represents a further step: it is raised on a high platform of 
G u Pta type; the central pillared hall has been transformed into 
a massive shrine; the aisles enclosing it have become a gallery 
opening to the outside; a projecting penthouse roof has been 
added to the sloping stone slabs on top of the gallery; and the 
roof chapel on top of the sanctuary has been replaced by a north- 
Indian shikhara (a conic spire of square ground plan) with 
double projections on each side, rising in many diminutive 
roofs" (bhQmikd) with rudimentary "windows" (gavdksha) 
periodically interspersed with coping stones (dmala). A third 
Broup has only one to three roof stories of miniature arcades 



and balustrades, the topmost reminiscent of the harnukd, or 
pavilion, on top of Buddhist stupas. (A cave temple of similar 
type is the P&tfileAvar at Bhamburda near Poona.) These build- 
ings, and especially their pillars, are decorated with sculptures 
(half to three-quarter life size) of gods and goddesses in a clumsy 
provincial style which probably stems from the Sitavihana 
tradition but has absorbed much of conte m poraneous Gupta 
typology. The gandharva and yaksha couples of the Lid Khftn 
Temple especially have a certain charm. 

Pulakef in I transferred the capital from Aihole to Vatapi (the 
present Badami), at that time an almost impregnable fortress. 
In the cliffs to the south he and his immediate successors ex- 
cavated cave temples overlooking a great artificial lake. Their 
dimensions are vast, and their sculptures reveal the increasing 
influence of late Gupta art. The figures are slimmer and richly 
decorated; their modeling still belongs to the indigenous tra- 
dition and their movements are awkward, but they reveal 
a tremendous energy unknown in earlier sculpture, though 
characteristic of the medieval Deccan. 

Under Pulakefin II the Gupta style finally dominated the 
Chalukya empire, but the Chalukyan variety of Gupta art in 
the early 7th century is strong, healthy, and athletic, in contrast 
to the boneless softness of contemporaneous art in the north. 
Under Pulakefin the small but beautiful Malegitti Stvftlaya 
(ca. 625) and a ruined Vifpu (Kftpa?) temple were erected on 
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the northern cliff; on the ridge above Aihole the Meguti Temple 
was built; in Aihole itself the Durgft Temple was decorated 
with perhaps the finest sculptures of the time; outside Aihole 
several temples rose, notably the Hucchimalligudi and Gyotir- 
linga; at Ajanta the Buddhist monasteries Nos. I, II, XXIII, 
and XXIV and chaitya No. 26 were excavated; and at Ellora 
(Elura) were erected the first stages of the Rftmefvara Temple, 
perhaps the most beautiful of the caves there. The most north- 
ern representatives of Chalukya art are the temple of Lakrodft 
in Gqjarat and probably also the temple-tower of Gop in 
Saurashtra (mod. Soruth) in Kathiawar. 

Most of the later Aihole temples, as well as the Nfigefvar 
at Nagral, consist of a plain tripartite hall (vimana), the higher 
central aisle of which is covered by horizontal, and the lower 
lateral aisles by sloping, stone slabs; in front there is a pillared 
porch, and behind it the sanctuary, topped either by a stepped 
pyramid of five to seven “roofs” or by a shikhara. However, the 
Meguti Temple and the Malegitti Sivalaya represent a more 
developed type, on a sculptured Gupta plinth, the walls divided 
into receding sections (with windows) and projecting sections 
(with image niches), separated by slitn columns; the Meguti, 
moreover, has a broad circumambulation passage. Character- 
istic of the Chalukya-Gupta style are the long friezes of droll 
dwarfs, for example, along plinths and cornices in Ajanta caves. 

The second half of the 7th and the beginning of die 8th cen- 
tury witnessed a synthesis of all the Pallava and Chalukya ele- 
ments in an art known to us mainly from the Buddhist and the 
Brahmanic cave temples of Ellora and Elephants (Gharapuri). 
The caves of Ellora are excavated in a cliff slope of the same 
range in which Ajanta is located; they form a vast arch, the 
southern end of which houses the Buddhist temples and the 
northern, the Jain temples; in the center the Saiva caves flank 
a sacred waterfall. The Buddhist caves belong to the later 
Mahayana sect, with its numerous pantheon of savior-deities. 
Not all of them are monasteries; one (Vi6vakarm&) is a chaitya 
hall, another one (Mahanvftda or Dhervftda) is a refectory or 
assembly hall, and the rest are temples or have at least an image 
shrine flanked by huge statues of dvdrap&laa (guardians of the 
door). Some (e.g., the Do Thai and Tin Thai) have several 
stories, one serving as a cult room (the prototype of the chapels 
and image halls in Chinese and Japanese temples), the others 
as abodes for the monks. The Buddha is always represented 
in the company of several bodhisattvas and disciples; in his 
stead there appear also Padmap&ni, AvalokiteSvara, T&r&, and 
occasionally even terrible tantric deities (pl. 171). Probably 
the Tin TTial caves were added in the late 7th century to the 
older ones (ViSvakarmS and Do Thai). The Saiva caves are 
of the same general type. To what extent they were excavated 
in Chalukya or in Rfitfrakata times is often uncertain. 

At Elephanta the caves — all Saiva — are cut into the 
flanks of a hill, the biggest one being lighted by two lateral 
exits on courts excavated in the rock. In the center is a shrine 
for the linga (phallic symbol representing Siva), guarded by 
huge dv&rapdlaa; and filling the back wall is a gigantic bust 
of the god with three heads, one gracious, one displaying fem- 
inine sweetness, and one of horrible ferocity (generally known 
as TrimQrti, more correctly Sadfiliva). 

The last phase of Chalukya art, under Vikram&ditya II 
( 753 / 34 " 44 / 4 S)i i® of a very different character. Its principal 
monuments are the temples of Pattadakal (south of Badami), 
the VirQpfikfa (erected by Vikramfiditya’s queen after 740; 
see pls. 128, 129), the Mallikftxjuna, the P&panfttha, and the 
Samgamelvpr. Vikram&ditya had in 740 stormed the Pallava 
capital Kamdiipuram, and in all probability the Virfipfikfa, 
which is a copy of the Kailftsanfttha at Kanchi (pl. 255), was 
built by masons deported from there. The walls of the cult 
hall are broken up into sections flanked by slim columns which 
enclose either an image niche crowned by an elaborate foliage 
arch that emanates from the mouth of two makaras (fantastic 
marine animals) or a window closed by perforated stone slabs 
worked into complicated designs. This hall opens into three 
porches, the heavy pilasters of which are decorated with life- 
size dvdrapdlaB , heavenly nymphs and musicians, and mytho- 
logical scenes; the roof and die inbga tower are also decked with 


sculptures. In contrast, the interior i s rather plain, though the 
square pilasters are covered with delicate reliefs. The Malli- 
k&rjuna is a less successful imitation of the VirQpftkfa, as is 
the P&panatha, a Saiva expansion of an original Vijnu temple. 

The Kedsiddhefvar and Galagn&tha are pure north-Indian 
temples of the final Gupta style; though nothing is known of 
their history, they probably belong to the short period of 
Kashmir supremacy (736-48) which initiated the collapse of 
the Chalukya empire. 

Chalukya art was the source of two later styles: the art of 
the Chola empire (9th-i3th cent.) in the south, to which it 
imparted, mainly through the mediation of the eastern Cha- 
lukyas, the Gupta influence from the north; and that of the 
R&9trakQt& empire, its direct heir. 

RA$TRAKuta art. The RfiftrakQtas had been a powerful 
family in the northern Chalukya kingdom since at least the 
late 7th century, in Berar, Gujarat, and Nasik. Krishnarajl 
( 755 / 57 “ 75 ) united all the R&ftrakuta dominions and defeated 
the Chalukyas; his successors defeated the Pallavas and other 
regional dynasties. In the 9th and 10th centuries the R&tfra- 
kufa empire was at its zenith and comprised the whole of 
India except a fringe in the northwest, Bengal, and the south- 
eastern coast, where the eastern Chalukyas and Pallavas of- 
fered obstinate resistance. 

The extensive though ruined remnants of the R&strakQta 
capital, Manyakheta (Malkhed, Malkair), have not yet been 
explored. No R&§frakQta temples have yet been identified. Thus 
the only monuments which can at present be attributed with 
certainty to this period are the later cave temples of Ellora and 
the last sculptures of Elephanta; and even at Ellora the attri- 
bution of some of the finest caves is doubtful. 

To the R&tfrakuta period belongs one of the most famous 
monuments of India, the Kail&sanfttha at Ellora. The exca- 
vation had been started by Dantidurga (742-55/57). Krishnar&jft I 
completed the original temple, a one-storied imitation of the 
Virup&k$a at Pattadakal (and thus of the earlier Kail&sanatha 
at Kanchi), probably reached by a flight of steps. Before the 
end of his reign the front court was deepened by one story 
and a new entrance excavated; the back court was completed 
only in the reigns of Krishna III (939-68) and Bhoja Param&ra 
(1010-65). Dhruva (780-93/94) constructed the beautiful 
chapel of the river goddesses; Govinda III (793/94-814), that 
of the mother goddesses; Amoghavarsha (814-80), the Lan- 
ke&vara cave; Krishna III, the famous relief showing the demon 
Rfivana shaking the mountain Kailasa (pl. 171); and Bhoja, the 
lion frieze round the plinth. The galleries around the back 
court may be as late as the 12th or 13th century. In its later 
development the temple is reached through an entrance gopura 
(gate tower) and the ground floor of the Nandi mandapa (cult 
room of Siva’s bull); two staircases lead to the Nandi mandapa 
proper, the great pillared cult hall with its balconies and the 
sanctuary surrounded by a circumambulation passage giving 
access to five subsidiary chapels. The style of the sculptures 
varies considerably. The earliest examples, of Dantidurgft's 
time, reveal a barbarian taste and a provincial craft tradition 
going back to the early Badami caves (late 6th cent.). Under 
Krishna I the Pallava-Chalukya style of Pattadakal dominated; 
later the influence of the late Gupta tradition was felt. Added 
to these were new Pallava and eastern Chalukya features under 
Dhruva. Under Govinda III a grandiose imperial R&tfrakQt* 
style developed, to some degree leaning on the local Chalukya 
tradition of the late 7th and early 8th century. Under Amogha- 
varsha the style became restless and baroque; under Krishna III, 
light and elegant, to some degree under the influence of the 
late Pratih&ra sculpture of northern India. The Param&ra and 
the still later (south-Indian) work tended again to become dull. 
The interior of the temple was once painted, but most of the 
work is hidden by an 18th-century restoration. What is still 
visible shows a progressive transition from the naturalistic, 
though mannered, Gupta style to a medieval concept of deco- 
ratively composed, flat, colored drawings. 

The Kail&sanfttha provides a basis for dating some of the 
other caves. The Daft&vat&ra, with its powerful reliefs, though 
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begun as a Buddhist monastery in the middle of the 7th century, 
was completed by Dantidurgft as a Hindu temple. The beautiful 
R&vanaka-Khai, the Indra Sabhfi, and the Jagannfttha Sabha 
resemble the interior of the cult hall of the Kailftsanfttha. The 
RameAvara, though begun in the 6th or early 7th century, 
received its glorious Saiva reliefs probably under Govinda III; 
and at approximately the same time the adjoining Brahmanic 
caves may have been completed (the Dhumar Lena, or Sltfi 
NahanI, which resembles the great cave temple of Elephanta, 
may have been laid out in the late 7th century). At the Jain 
caves, with their good but dull sculptures, work went on until 
the late 10th century, perhaps even later. 

The latb medieval art of the Deccan. With the fall of 
the R&$trakutas the golden age of Deccan art came to an end. 
Such creative urges as still existed found their outlet in the 
rising world empire of the Cholas, who had superseded the 
Pallavas and eastern Chalukyas in the Dravidian lowlands of 
the southeast coast. Here Saivism experienced a last renais- 
sance; here s • ew style sprang from the synthesis of Pallava, 
Chalukya, and indigenous traditions; here the types evolved 
under the earlier dynasties were brought to their artistic per- 
fection (see DRAVIDIAN ART). 

The art of the Deccan, however, represented a renaissance. 
The western Chalukyas of Kalyani (973-ca. 1200) resumed the 
art tradition of their earlier namesakes, taking as their model 
the temples of Pattadakal. The imitation, though clever, rich, 
and exuberant, lacked the original vision. No new architectural 
or sculptural types were developed, though the traditional ones 
were more and more elaborated; the sculptures, though elegant, 
increasingly lost contact with nature. Instead there devel- 
oped a most elaborate and often technically accomplished 
decoration. Temples of this period are found at many places 
in the Kanara country; most famous are the KfiAiviAveAvara 
Temple at Lakkundi (1087), the Mahftdeva at Ittagi (11x2), 
the Mallikarjuna at Kuruvatti, the Trikutefivara and Sarasvatl 
at Gadag, the Mah&lakgml at Kolhapur, and probably also the 
great temple at Aundh. 

The ultimate stage of this art was reached under the HoyAalas 
(ca. 1022-ca. 1350) in Mysore (Maisur), where the reform of the 
Vi$nu cult by Rftmfinuja provided a new creative stimulus. 
The sanctuaries of the late temples have a star-shaped ground 
plan; their cult rooms are polygonal halls with thick columns; 
their walls are closed with perforated stone screens; their spires 
represent a cross between the old Deccan tornga pyramid and 
the north-Indian shikhara. Everything is covered with a filigree 
of sculptures, many bearing the signature of the artist. Some 
represent queens — especially Sftntale, the first wife of Vispuvar- 
dhana — as temple dancers. More than 75 Hoyfiala temples 
are known. The most famous are the ChennakeAava at Belur 
(Beluhur, Velapura, the second capital) erected ^by Vi?nu- 
vardhana (1100-52), the enthusiastic royal disciple' of Rftmfi- 
nuja, in 1117; the HoyfaleAvara at Halebid (pl. 131), erected 
by his successor Narasiipha I in 1141; “d the small triple 
Ketiava Temple at Somnathpur, built in 1269 by Soma, a high 
official of Narasiipha III (1254-92). Another famous monument 
of Mysore, the GommateAvara colossi at Sravana Belgola, had 
already been erected before the rise of the HoyAalas, by the 
Gafiga king Cftmuyd* in 981. 

Farther north, art degenerated quickly. The Silfth&ras took 
over the north-Indian temple architecture of their allies, the 
Parftmaras. These temples, with their massive shikhara towers, 
are fo un d mainly in « *d near the Western Ghats, from Khan- 
desh in the north to Kolhapur in the south; beet known are 
those of Ambamath (1060) and Sinnar. The art of the Y&davas 
(1189-1321) of Deogiri (Daulatabad) and of the Kfikatlyaa 
(1000—1326) of Warangal also was increasingly influenced by 
that of northern India, perhaps owing to the immigration of 
refugees from t hf M osle m conquests in the north. Icono- 
graphic types became fewer, the figures became m u mmy like 
dolls, even die ornament was reduced to a minimum. Occasion- 
ally, •• at Palampet, these sculptures have a quaint archaic 
dunn, but generally they are utterly dull. More^ interesting 
is the military architecture of the Yftdavas, especially of the 


capital Deogiri, a volcanic cone defended by a moat cut about 
170 ft. into the rock, with an entrance through an underground 
passage which could be exposed to the gases of a furnace* 

Vijayanagar art. After the victorious advance of the 
Moslems through the Deccan and southern India in 1305—10, 
there followed an internal crisis of the Delhi empire which 
ended in the secession of the Deccan, Bengal, Giyarat, and 
Malwa between 1334 and 1392. In consequence tbs Hindus 
were able to rally their forces and, under the four Vyayanagar 
dynasties (1336-1675), reconquered the whole country south 
of the Kistna, at one time even up to the Godavari. Even after 
their power had been broken in the battle of Talikota (1565), 
the disintegrating empire lingered on as a federation for another 
century. With this political recovery went a cultural and art 
renaissance carried on the crest of a strong religious revival. 
One of the aims of this movement was the restoration, repair, 
and embellishment of the Hindu temples destroyed or desecrated 
by the Moslems. When the empire stood at the zenith of its 
glory, innumerable new temples and palaces were erected, 
richly decorated with sculptures and paintings; bronze images 
were dedicated; and a gorgeous luxury characterized the daily 
life of the court and aristocracy. But the old art was dead, 
and its revival was artificial. 

Moreover, the Deccan and the south were now welded to- 
gether in one empire. The Deccan (Vesara) and the southern 
(Dravida) style, therefore, mixed in a new, very rich, but some- 
what lifeless art. The high temple gateways (gopura) that had 
developed in the Tamil areas since the end of the Chola period 
were adopted; vast open halls (mandapas) in front of the cult 
rooms came into fashion; pillars were replaced by complicated 
pilasters with attached slim columns, horsemen, and lion and 
elephant groups. But the trend toward a simple folk art, evident 
in the northern Deccan even in the 12th and 13th centuries, 
slowly got the upper hand. For secular purposes a simple 
architecture of wooden or stone beams decorated with paintings 
and rich cloth or with metal Lnjbs, plates, or rings developed, 
into which Islamic forms soon infiltrated. Naive but very lively 
reliefs decorated first the funeral steles, then public buildings 
such as the substructure of the throne hall of the emperors, 
and at last even the walls of temples (Hazftra Rftma at Vyaya- 
nagar, Mallikarjuna at Srisailam). The same tendency appeared 
in pictorial art: while the religious murals were a last echo of 
the seminaturalistic Gupta tradition (Lcpakshi, Pillala m a m , Ana- 
gundi, Vyayanagar), the folk style became the rule for erotic 
and other manuscripts and at last even invaded the temples 
(Tiruparuttikunram). 

Vyayanagar (mod. Hampi) covered an area of over 10 sq. 
miles and was once one of the largest metropolises of the world, 
with its many temples (among them the Vifthala, the Pampft- 
pati, the Knya, the Hazftra Rftma, and the Pattabhi Rftma), 
the citadel with its royal palace, Zenftna, the prime ministers* 
palace, and other monuments. The later royal residence, 
Chandragiri, also has some fine palaces. 

Islamic art in the Deccan. The Moslems had come as 
conquerors, and their art was foreign, inspired by that of R us si a 
and Turkestan. In the long run, of course, the influence of die 
Indian milieu made itself felt, beginning in the north in the 
14th century and becoming strong in the 15th. New devel- 
opments in the Deccan, however, were initiated by overseas 
relations with other Moslem countries — Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Ottoman Turkey. For the architecture of Gulbaiga, die 
first capital of the Bahmani sultans, Mongol Persia supplied 
the model (see ilkhan art); for the second capi tal^ B idar, the 
art of the Timurida of Persia and Turkestan (see TSKPJKD ART). 
Yet Indian art infiltrated through the Hindu women (wives, 
concu bi nes, musicians, and dancing girls) in the Moslem harems, 
first in the costume to which msny of them re m a in ed faith- 
ful, then through luxury goods of msny sorts — textiles, jewelry, 
furniture, and musical instruments. Hence certain Hindu motifs 
were over into secular architecture. This development 

started under the learned and tolerant Finis Shah (1397-1432). 
It is apparent in the throne hall (Takht Mahal, 1428-32) of 
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the Bidar palace and is moat pronounced in the Rangin Mahal 
(a combination of Hindu wood architecture and Persian wall 
decoration of encaustic tiles), which belongs to the last Bahmani 
period (1482-1518). Then the great victory of Talikota in 
1565 caused a complete reversal of the Moslem attitude. The 
Hindus ceased to be a danger; the successive sultanates of the 
Bahmani kingdom pushed their conquests farther and farther 
southward. The sack of Vijayanagar had brought many Hindu 
artisans, prisoners of war as well as refugees, into the Deccan 
sultanates, and the sultans and their grandees became either 
tolerant on principle (Ibrahim Qutbsh&h, 1550-80; Ibrahim 
'Adilshah, 1580-1626) or subject to the influence of Hindu 
favorites (Muhammad, *Abdullah, and Abu’l-Hasan Qutbsh&h, 
1580-1687; Ibrahim II and Muhammad 'Adilshah, 1580-1656; 
Chand Bibi, 1557-1600; the last Nizamsh&hs). Soon after the 
sack of Vijayanagar, miniature paintings (mainly illustrating 
Hindu love lyrics and treatises on music or astrology) came into 
fashion at Bijapur (the 'Adilsh&hi capital), Golconda (capital 
of the Qutbsh&hs), and Ahmadnagar (Nizamsh&hs). Hindu 
temples in the Vijayanagar style were built in the territories 
of Hindu fief holders of the sultans* (e.g., at Mahabalesvara). 
In the 16th century this Hindu element was integrated. Hindu 
architectural elements such as brackets, balconies, and columns 
became common, and stools, metal rings, plates, and knobs 
and other studs were transferred from Hindu furniture and 
wood architecture to the decoration of Islamic buildings. Even 
the Deccan Hindu coat of arms, a lion holding one or several 
elephants in his claws, was taken over as a royal emblem instead 
of the Persian lion. These features can be traced in many 
buildings, alongside Persian, Arabian, Egyptian, and Turkish 
motifs; the best examples are the mausoleum of Ibr&hlm ‘Adil- 
sh&h, the Mihtari Mahal and the entrance building of the 
mausoleum of Muhammad 'Adilshfih at Bijapur, and the Bhag- 
mati, Toll, and other mosques at Golconda. 

This trend continued even after the Moghul emperors of 
Delhi had conquered the Deccan in 1686-87. Though Moghul 
architecture penetrated, many features of the later style of the 
Deccan sultanates were taken over; they even became the fashion 
in northern India and determined the character of late Moghul 
architecture. This tendency is felt even more strongly in the 
architecture of Mysore under the sultans Haidar 'All (1759/60- 
82) and Tipu Sahib (1782-99); for example, in the Dary§ 
Daulat Bfigh (summer palace, the principal palace having been 
destroyed in 1799) and the sultan tombs in the L&l Bigh at 
Seringapatam. The Hindu element is still more evident in the 
Moghul miniatures of the school of Hyderabad. They are often 
reminiscent of Rqjput paintings, and a number of Hindu art 
motifs such as the s&USbhaHjikd (tree goddess) recur, though 
in a purely secular interpretation. 

MarAtha art. Originally feudatories of the Bahmani, Ni- 
z&msh&hi, and 'Adilshfihi sultans, the Mar&thas of the Western 
Ghats had in the last half of the 17th century become the most 
dangerous adversaries of the Moghuls. In the x8th century 
they became, under the leadership of the Feahw&s of Poona 
(1714-18x8), the sole great power of India, for some time extend- 
ing their control from Calcutta to the passes of Afghanistan. 
They were a rather rude race of peasants, fervently orthodox 
Hindus but without a deep cultural heritage. As rulers, how- 
ever, they acquired some refinement, built palaces and rich 
mansions, and restored or founded innumerable temples, bath- 
ing ghats, pilgrim houses, and the like all over India. Their 
art was edpctic and did not grow into a national style until the 
second hm of the 18th century. Their temples were copies of 
the medieval monuments of the Deccan, western Chalukya 
as well as Sil&h&ra, but with an admixture first of 'AdilshfthI 
forms, later of Moghul domes, scalloped arches, and even 
columns. From the middle of the x8th century on, the Moghul 
influence became predominant, and a very curious temple- 
tower evolved, consisting of a pyramid of miniature Moghul 
pavilions crowned by a Deccan lotus dome, arranged exactly 
like the irhga and upairtga of a medieval aikhara. In the 
19th century the temples often resembled royal audience 
halls, the throne being replaced by a chapel. Mar&tha secular 


architecture evolved from the wooden framework, filled in 
with bricks and placed on a stone platform, of the indigenous 
peasant houses; but it was richly decorated, especially on the 
brackets and arches, with wood carvings, first of Gqjarat, later 
of Chinese, type. In the Konkan the roofs of some temples 
were even decked with Chinese figural tiles. In northern India 
palace architecture was more dependent on Moghul models. 
In their temples and palace chapels the Mar&thas cultivated 
a folk sculpture faithfully representing living people, grandees, 
officials, and dancing girls; the funeral shrines even have doll- 
figure portraits of the deceased. Mar&tha painting was de- 
pendent mainly on Rajput (late Jaipur Bchool; see rajput 
school) or Deccan-Moslem art but took over painting under 
glass from the Chinese via Bombay. Even in its best creations 
Mar&tha art is rustic, heavy, and rather crude, though not 
without a certain homely charm. The best Mar&tha monu- 
ments are found in their home country, especially at Chandor, 
Nasik, Poona, Satara, Pandharpur, and Kolhapur, but there 
are some also in the former Mar&tha states, at Nagpur, Baroda, 
Indore, and Gwalior, and in the great orthodox center, Benares. 
The most important temple builder was the saintly queen 
Ahily& B&i of Indore. A curious mixed Mar&tha-aouth- Indian 
art developed at Tanjore, also a Mar&tha conquest. Taiyore 
paintings and metalwork have become rather well known, but 
their fat, dull figures and overelaborate ornament are one of 
the sources of European prejudice against Indian art. Whether 
a specifically Deccan art will develop in modern India cannot 
yet be foretold; the art of modem India is still in the melting pot. 
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DEGAS, Hilaire Germain Edgar. French painter (b. Paris, 
July 19, 1834; d. Paris, Sept. 27, 1917). Degas was the eldest 
son of a banker, whose family had Italian as well as French 
antecedents. His mother, whose family had emigrated to Amer- 
ica, was born in New Orleans; she died in 1847. Degas went 
to the Lyc6e Louis-le-Grand and there made friends with Henri 
Rouart. His father, a cultivated man, a lover of music and art 
who surrounded himself with men of taste, took his son to the 
Louvre at an early age and, before the boy was twenty, had 
introduced him to the most eminent collectors in Paris: Lacase, 
Marcille, Soutzo (who taught him etching), and Valpin9on, an 
Ingres enthusiast and the owner of Ingres’s Odalisque with the 
Turban , generally known as the Baigneuse de Valpinfon (Louvre). 
Degas’s artistic bent clearly was not only given free rein but 
even highly favored by circumstances. In 1852 he transformed 
a room in the Rue Mondovi house into a studio looking down 
on the Concorde and the Tuileries. The following year he 
began to work under F61ix-Joseph Barrias and studied the 
prints of Diirer, Mantegna, Goya, and Rembrandt in the Cabinet 
dcs Estampec which was then under the curatorship of Achille 
Deveria. In 1854 he was admitted to the studio of Louis 
Lamothe, a disciple of Ingres who transmitted to him the cult 
of the master. Soon after, Degas met Ingres through Valpin9on. 
In 1855 Lamothe saw his pupil enrolled in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; but Degas was impatient with the academic program 
there, did not participate in the competition for the Prix de 
Rome, and preferred to find his way alone to the classical 
sources of art. From 1854 to 1859 he spent long and regular 
periods of study in Italy, where he stayed with his relatives 
in Naples and Florence and frequented the circle of the Villa 
Medici, seat of the French Academy in Rome. His travel notes, 
so revealing of his character and tastes, end with this resolve: 
“1 am now going back to the life of Paris. Who knows what 
will happen? But I shall always be an honest man.” 

In April, 1859, he moved to the Rue Madame in Paris and 
concentrated at first on portraiture and the painting of historical 
subjects. The discovery of Japanese prints and in 1862 the 
crucial meetings with Manet and, about the same time, Edmond 
Duranty, the “realist” writer and theoretician who was to be 
Degas's closest confidant, turned him gradually toward the 
study and depiction of contemporary life. He became an active 
participant in the famous soirees at the Caf6 Guerbois, where 
the new impressionist (see impressionism) generation gathered 
around Manet. Duranty, in a novel intended as an objective 
description of contemporary Parisian artistic circles, introduced 
Degas by name as "an artist of rare intelligence, much con- 
cerned with ideas, which seems strange to most of his fellow 
artists.” His cultivated mind, his spirit, his biting wit and 
brusque frankness, his absolute objectivity, and his deep-rooted 
and unbending honesty soon made him a formidable and leg- 
endary figure. . 

Enrolled in the artillery during the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71, Degas reencountered as captain of his battery his 
former schoolmate Henri Rouart, a brilliant engineer and a 
passionate lover of art; their renewed friendship was to prove 
close and lasting. After he had experienced a serious chill 
during the war, Degas's sight began to trouble him. In October, 
1872, to escape the disruption following upon defeat and to 
relax with a change of scene, he sailed to Louisiana, where 
his uncle and two brothers were in the cotton business in New 
Orleans. On his return in April of 1873, he lived in the Rue 
Blanche in the section of Montmartre that would remain his 
and committed himself definitely to the modem vision and to 
peinture chare — the new painting in a high-keyed palette. In 
December he left for Turin to see his ailing father, who died 
in February of 1874, leaving a complicated will that was to 
cause Degas much mental and material suffering. 

Although also differing from the impressionists in both 
character and doctrine, Degas, unlike Manet (q.v.), displayed a 
generous solidarity with them in their struggle. Together with 
Pissarro, whose moral rectitude he admired, he was in fact 
the most active organizer and most faithful supporter of the 
group's exhibitions over the period 1874-86. In 1877 he in- 
atalled himself in the Rue Frochot and frequented the Caf6 


de la Nouvelle Ath&nes, successor to the Guerbois as a meeting 
place. In 1886 he ceased to exhibit, and the progressive failure 
of his eyesight accentuated his isolation. He gave up oil for 
pastel, with which he obtained very striking effrets; he also 
practiced engraving and sculpture and, using a few basic themes 
(bathers and dancers), continued his endless investigation of 
form and technique. Now and then he tore himself away 
from his heroic labor for brief trips to Spain and Switzerland 
and for excursions into Burgundy and the south of France. 
In 1896 he visited the Mus6e Ingres at Montauban with his 
friend, the sculptor Albert Bartholomg. During the winters he 
dined weekly with his few intimates, the Rouarts or the Hallvys, 
and in the summers he often joined them on their vacations 
in the country. 

Degas’s last years were saddened by an almost total blind- 
ness that made it impossible for him to devote himself to his 
one passion. In 1912, already cruelly tried by the death of his 
friend Henri Rouart, he was evicted from the Rue Victor Mass6, 
where he had been living for 20 years. He took refuge in the 
nearby Boulevard 'de Clichy in an apartment found for him by 
his forme t model Suzanne Valadon, who was by then a painter, 
but he never really settled there. The outbreak of World War 
I added to his distress and loneliness. Tormented by the forms 
which excited his imagination but which he could not fix on 
paper, he wandered aimlessly through the Btreets of Paris, in 
constant danger of accident; it has been said that he was like 
an aged Homer of painting, or a King Lear dispossessed of his 
secret kingdom. 

Degas’s genius and personality compelled the fear and res- 
pect of his contemporaries. “Respect, here, absolute respect,” 
Odilon Redon declared without reservation. Gauguin, hardly 
the moralist as a rule, nor prodigal with praise, bowed to his 
colleague: “With the man as with the painter, everything is an 
example.” And Pissarro, the discerning and generous prophet, 
did not hesitate to call him in a letter to his son Lucian (May 9, 
1883) “certainly the greatest artist of our epoch.” 

Assuredly, Degas was mos* complex in his aims and their 
results. The richness of his work has in fact been definable 
only in oxymorons (Leymarie, 1047): “realistic fiction” (R. 
Huyghe); “lyrical cruelty” (E. Faure); “visionary analysis” 
(H. Focillon). Degas himself, in a letter to De Valemes (Oct. 
26, 1890), wrote of “bewitching the truth.” 

The years 1854-59 constitute the educational and formative 
period for his art. Degas was not gifted with Manet's instinctive, 
dazzling virtuosity. Like Cezanne and, later, Matisse, he ar- 
rived at his personal mode of expression only with difficulty 
and by degrees. “No art,” he admitted, "is as little spontaneous 
as mine. What I do is the result of reflection and the study 
of the great masters.” A brief period at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts showed him the failure of the academic program to transmit 
the true artistic tradition, which he then decided could be found 
only through personal experience and direct study of the best 
masters of the past. He executed many copies in the Louvre 
and the Italian museums and chose the most diverse works 
for models — according to his own formula, "seeking the spirit 
and love of Mantegna with the verve and coloring of Veronese.” 
Among the modems, his early passion for the paintings of 
Ingres (q.v.) was soon matched by an equal admiration for 
those of Delacroix (q.v.). To give up none of the basic prin- 
ciples of art and at the same time reconcile technically the 
demand for synthesis of classical culture and his own sharp 
sense of reality was for him the dilemma to be resolved. He 
expressed it in a phrase from a notebook of his youth: "Ah! 
Giotto, let me see Paris; and thou, Paris, let me see Giotto.” 

He put this youthful credo to the test in his large group 
portrait The Bellelli Family (pl. 134), majestic in* spite .of a 
certain formalism, and five history paintings done in 1860-65: 
Young Spartan Girls Challenging Spartan Bays (London, Nat. 
Gall.), Alexander and Bucephalus (Basel, Coll. HSnggi), Semirams 
Building a City (Louvre), Jephtkdk's Daughter (Northampton, 
Mass., Smith College Mus. of Art), Misfortunes of the City of 
Orlians (Louvre). These paintings may fail in their rigidity 
and lack of coherence, but they are nonetheless intere st in g 
and revealing in their failure. The figures, taken from admi- 
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rable preparatory sketchbooks and handsome individually, are 
not successfully related to one another and betray a preoccupa- 
tion with immediate reality at odds with the idealist conventions 
governing the compositions. 

In 1865 Degas definitely renounced this anachronistic man- 
ner to which admiration for Ingres had led him and gave him- 
self unreservedly to the concerns of his day. The years 1865-72 
mark the creation of his personal style, formed in the midst 
of the revolutionary movement inaugurated by Manet and based 
on methodical exploration of what Baudelaire poetically called 
modertnti . Even earlier than Manet, Degas began to depict 
racetrack scenes; this subject delighted both artists, not solely 
for the beauty of the horse, as had been the case with Glricault 
(q.v.), but as an elegant and worldly spectacle, the last surviving 
ritual of the aristocracy and a diversion much in vogue during 
the Second Empire (pl. 137). The two artists evoke the whirl 
of speed and light differently: Manet, by a spontaneous shower 
of strokes forming alternate light and dark patches; Degas, by 
the multiplication of cleverly harmonized lines and planes. 

The race course and some beach scenes done in 1869 rep- 
resent Degas's only attempts at outdoor painting. As unmoved 
by the picturesque qualities of the street as by the attractions 
of natural landscape — “the air that one sees in the paintings 
of the masters," he declared, “is never air that one can breathe" 
— he was preoccupied with the human being, whom he wished 
to represent in a manner more objective and truthful than had 
any of his predecessors. He proved himself a moralist and 
psychologist in the best French tradition in the many portraits 
done during this period (about fifty from 1865 to 1870, some on 
commission); his subjects are depicted in their everyday sur- 
roundings and with an air of privacy. “Do portraits of people 
in their familiar and typical attitudes; and, above all, give their 
faces the same kind of expression as that given to their bodies." 
Consequently, his character studies also become interior Beenes, 
where new light effects add to the magic of the atmosphere. 
<r Work a great deal with the effects of evening, lamps, candles, 
etc. It is provocative, rather than invariably to show the source 
of the light, to indicate the effects of the light. This aspect 
of art can become immense today — is it possible not to realize 
it?" Among the most successful of his portraits are the Woman 
with the Chrysanthemums (1865; New York, Met. Mus.); Rose 
Degas (1867; Louvre); and Madame Camus at the Piano (1869; 
Zurich, Coll. E. Biihrle). 

Degas’s friendship with D6sir6 Dilhau, bassoonist at the 
Opdra, led him to discover the world of dance and theater and 
inspired him to work on a “series on the instruments and their 
players — their forms: for example, the twisting of the hand, 
arm, and neck of the violinist; the swelling and hollowing of 
the bassoonist's or oboist’s cheeks." The performers are seen 
in mutual activity, differentiated but working together, in the 
Orchestra at the Optra (ca. 1869; Louvre), which for the first 
time boldly confronts the two opposed worlds: the realistic 
orchestra pit with the musicians seen in half-shadow, and 
the rose and blue fairy tale of the dancers lighted by the 
footlights. 

In April of 1873, the crucial year for impressionism, Degas 
returned from a six-months' stay in New Orleans. With The 
Cotton Exchange at New Orleans (pl. 134), his last composition 
in a realistic style that was still traditional and linear, the initial 
phase in his development came to a close. He had been en- 
chanted by the charm of New Orleans and its inhabitants: 
“Everything attracts me here," he confided to his friend the 
painter Lorens Frfilich. “I look at everything .... Nothing 
pleases lie so much as the Negresses of all shades carrying in 
their arms little white babies, so white . . . ." But no trace of 
exoticism appeared in his work. “One should not indifferently 
create," he explained, “an art of Paris and another of Louisiana." 
It was to the art of Paris, outside the Salon and academic con- 
ventions, that he now meant to devote himself. His studies of 
dancers, practicing or resting, seen from different angles and 
under different lights, executed after his return from New 
Orleans, show his change of manner and his conversion to the 
new pemtwre claire . For so dedicated a draftsman, line un- 
doubtedly remained an essential consideration, but it was no 


longer absolute, and its importance yielded increasingly to 
the demands of color, light, and movement. 

The years 1873-80 saw the flowering of his art, served by 
an astonishing mastery and variety of technical means. Du ring 
this period he participated actively in most of the impressionist 
exhibitions but preserved his fundamental position as an “in- 
dependent." Hostile to the plein-air school, the vogue for which 
was spreading, and — except for a single youthful attempt — 
quite indifferent to the revival of the still life, he was distin- 
guished from hiB impressionist comrsdes by his choice of subject 
as well as by the spirit of his work. Whereas they cultivated 
a bucolic, sensual, and optimistic kind of painting, Degas’s art, 
exclusively urban and centered about the human being, showed 
uncompromising and almost cruel objectivity. He was not, like 
Monet (q.v.) or Renoir (q.v.), the affectionate landscapist of 
Paris, of her decorative and picturesque exterior. It was the 
inner life of a great city then in full process of metamorphosis 
— all those closed, artificial places hidden behind her brilliant 
fa9ade — that attracted his sharp eye even before Toulouse- 
Lautrec. When Edmond de Goncourt visited Degas in February 
of 1874, he congratulated himself that he saw the artist fol- 
lowing his literary example in attempting to represent the most 
characteristic contemporary scenes and types. This kinship is 
reflected in the following note from De Goncourt’s journal: 
“In the depiction of modem life, up to now he is the man 
whom I have seen catch the soul of that life best." 

Degas’s psychological curiosity is as extraordinary as his 
acute powers of visual analysis. Frequently an innovator in the 
search for subjects, he was motivated by a taste for realism 
and a love of movement. As he said one day to his friend 
Rouart, “If the leaves on the trees did not move, how sad the 
trees would be, and we too." Gifted to an extreme with that 
sensibility mimique (mimetic sensibility) which Valdry attributes 
in part to his Neapolitan antecedents, Degas did not hesitate 
to attempt the depiction of any milieu, however strange. 
There was no new gesture that he did not wish to catch in 
order to transfix both its spontaneous and meaningful qualities. 
His sketchbooks abound in the most unexpected series of studies 
and disclose the prodigious effort that went into his preparatory 
work. He was particularly interested in individuals of a special- 
ized skill at their work: musicians, ironers (pl. 139), washer- 
women, milliners, acrobats, singers. He captured their atti- 
tudes and habitual movements, and the sentiments implicit in 
their gestures. 

The dance, aristocratic and popular, unreal and precise, 
modem and traditional, became his favorite theme (pls. 136, 137* 
140). Inexhaustible repertory of contortions and graces, para- 
doxes and contrasts, “a world of exact forces and studied illu- 
sions" (Vafery) where the miracle springs from constant dis- 
cipline — did it not present the very image of his own art, 
a compound of the surest instinct and the strictest calculation? 
“One must redo a thing ten times," wrote Degas, “a hundred 
times, the same subject. Nothing in art must resemble an ac- 
cident, not even movement!" Under the theater lights, seen 
from the side or from above, the spangled dancers endlessly 
unfolded those harmonies of arabesques and that scintillation 
of forms and colors which enchanted him and suited the com- 
plexity of his intentions. “A painting," he declared, “is an 
original combination of lines and tones that becomes a valid 
whole." (“Un tableau est une combinaison originate de lignes 
et de tons qui se font valoire.") Movement is highly diversified 
in the ballet scenes, and although space and dancers are ren- 
dered with over-all exactitude, they are subjected to subtle 
systematic distortions that are intensified by die play of light 
or the reflections of mirrors. In his notebooks may be read: 
"After having made portraits while looking down on the subject, 
I shall make some looking up. Seated very near a woman and 
looking at her from below, I shall see her head in the chandelier* 
surrounded by crystals, etc."; and also, “Study from all it* 
views a face or an object or anything. One can use a mirror 
for that . . . ." Hie circus, the theater, die cafe, die concert, 
with their accidental offsets of perspective and artificial lighting* 
offered him unlimited opportunity for experiments in these 
areas. A masterpiece of minute format and of so personal • 
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technique as the pastel on monotype Women on the Terrace of 
a Cafi (1877; Louvre) or the famous Aux Ambassadeurs (1876- 
77; Lyons, Mus. B.A.) can evoke for us better than any natural- 
istic description the atmosphere of Paris at the time; such a work 
can portray one whole facet of her nocturnal picturesqueness 
and at the same time suggest another, fantastic universe. 

In the transformation of style and visual approach, Degas 
and his contemporaries benefited from the discovery of Japanese 
prints and the progress of photography (q.v.). After the reopen- 
ing of trade with Japan in 1854, the first prints made their 
way into Europe as wrapping papers. Degas was a friend of 
the engraver Fllix Braquemond, who in 1856 discovered the 
work of Hokusai (q.v.), and was one of the first to frequent 
the famous Bhop that Madame Soye opened under the arcades 
of the Rue de Rivoli in 1862. Encouraged by copious literature 
and by the success of the Oriental pavilions at the Universal 
Expositions of 1867 and 1878, japonaiserie quickly became a 
general fad. Artists decorated their studios with fans and posed 
their models in kimonos. This superficial and rather artificial 
vogue, the 1 -»st precious example of which was to be found 
in Whistler, was a continuation of romantic exoticism (see 
exoticism). The more serious painters, however — each accord- 
ing to his own needs — sought deeper significance in Japanese 
art. Monet found a new clarity; Manet, the tension of light 
and dark surfaces in opposition; Degas, the asymmetry and 
foreshortening and a noncentralized composition, as well as 
nonaxial figures cut by the borders and brought close to the 
spectator in a direct and intimate view. Like all valid influences, 
Japanese art was less an actual source of inspiration than a 
catalyst for implicit tendencies. The same relationship held for 
photography, which Degas practiced as an amateur and from 
which he adopted a number of ideas: fresh and unusual sight 
angles, steeply sloped ground, subtly inconsistent space and 
perspective, effects of natural and suffused lighting. Many of 
the photographs from which he derived inspiration for his por- 
traits or his compositions have been found; for instance, it is 
known that in order to understand the mechanism of a horse's 
gallop he studied Major Muybridge's photographs of animals 
in movement, published in 1881. Instead of leading him to 
rely on stock illusionary devices, the opposite of reality, the 
camera freed him of such conventional solutions and fortified 
his own stylistic bent, an approach to the universe that was 
simultaneously analytic and visionary. 

Prom 1880 to 1893 Degas was at the height of his powers. 
More and more frequently he employed pastel in preference to 
oil, for it was more supple and susceptible to reworking, and 
hence more suitable to his nervous, perfectionist temperament. 
Using ingenious personal techniques and a special fixative, he 
brought new life to the pastel medium, enriching to the highest 
degree its resonance and expressive potential. He combined 
pastel with gouache, tempera, or some kind of vojatile spirit; 
he ajpplied it to heighten his famous monotypes, a technique 
of his own invention. Sometimes he used it dry and powdery 
as was traditional, and sometimes he wet it with a spray in a 
unique manner. “He thus made the color powder into a paste,” 
notes Denis Rouart in his invaluable essay on the artist's tech- 
niques (1945), “and worked this paste with a more or less 
hard brush; or with water sprayed on thin pastel, he obtained 
instead of a paste a wash that he spread with a brush.” He 
deftly varied texture and bruahwork on a single surface accord- 
ing to differences in dicor and lighting or in the character of 
the elements to be rendered — a dancer's flesh or her costume, 
for example (pl. 140). 

Two new t h em** appear during this period: the milliners, 
a brilliant divertissement that occupied him mainly in 1882-83; 
and the women at their toilet (pl. 138), a subject he continued to 
develop in the following years. The milliners and their clients 
•re observed, without their knowledge, trying on hats before 
the mirror. A subject such as this allowed the artist dazzling 
variations of color and arrangement, of facial types and gestures. 
In 1886, at the and last impressionist exhibition (whose 

■tar was really Seurat), Degas showed a “suite” of female nudes 
bathing, washing themselves, drying themselves, combing their 
^fwL^ngit combed. TUs^tebrated series aroused disgust 


at the vulgarity of the subjects and wonder at the splendor of the 
technique and the uncommon quality of the lighting. Together 
with Rodin, Degas is the true inventor of the modem nude: a 
nude freed from studio conventions and mythological idealiza- 
tions, frankly shown in commonplace attitudes without erotic 
or picturesque overtones and impassively observed with extraor- 
dinary insight. “It is,” Degas himself said to George Moore, 
“the human beast occupied with herself, a cat licking herself. 
Until now the nude has always been represented in poses that 
presuppose an audience. But my women are simple, honest 
people, who have no other thought than their physical activity.” 
Now that Huysmans' (ca. 1908) ferocious pages on Degas’s 
misogyny seem so outdated, the classical authority of these 
superlative works recalls the words of Baudelaire in La Fanfarloi 
“He loved the human body as a material harmony, as fine 
architecture, with movement added.” In the fullness and den- 
sity of their forms, the women at their toilet, despite their 
realistic contortions rendered with a modem sensibility, hark 
back to the rhythms of the antique. Renoir was not deceived: 
“there remains ih my eye,” he said, “a nude by Degas, a 
charcoal drawing. There seemed nothing but that in the room. 
It was like a fragment of the Parthenon.” 

From 1893, the year in which Degas exhibited for the last 
time, at the Galerie Durand-Ruel (a curious group of simplified 
landscapes), to 1908, when blindness forced inactivity upon 
him, the final period was a moving struggle against approaching 
night, from which he snatched intense flashes of vision. Degas 
tended toward an art of synthesis. “Art does not aggrandize,” 
he declared; “it sums up.” He concentrated almost exclusively 
on two basic motifs, nudes and dancers, which sufficed for all 
formal and coloristic combinations. He shared with Monet the 
taste for “series,” a taste perhaps originating in the romantic 
“variation” and corresponding to the experimental attitude of 
the time. The format of his pastels became larger, and one 
or two figures often occupy the entire space. His forms are 
no longer treated as a passing spectacle or a decorative motif 
but are given more profound and lasting significance. Presented 
from a close view, the figures appear monumental against ab- 
stract backgrounds. Degas no longer sought external disorienta- 
tion of space but achieved great depth and intimacy by means 
of what appear to be luminous vibrations radiating from the 
objects in the picture. His anguish is revealed in the dramatic 
contours of his figures; his creative joy, in the glow of the 
colors. He devised methods of superimposing layers of pastel, 
fixing each one as it was laid on, to obtain a consistency rich 
and transparent as the Venetian glazes. The movements, slowed 
as if in suspension, are no longer suggested by contours and 
linear planes but by the rotation of sculptural masses in a pal- 
pable and multifaceted space quivering with color. It seems as 
if the artist’s eyes were dazzled by an interior vision in the 
measure that they were outwardly dimmed. “It is fine,” he 
confided to Jeanniot at this time, “ to copy what one seea; it is 
much better to draw what one sees no longer except in memory. 
You reproduce only what has struck you, that is, the essential. 
There your recollection and your imagination are freed from 
nature's tyranny. That is why paintings made in this way by 
a man with a cultivated memory, well acquainted with both the 
masters and his craft, are almost always remarkable works. 
Look at Delacroix.” Departing from an earnest search for 
reality and the faithful representation of daily life and contem- 
porary sights, the art of Degas, like that of Cdzanne and Renoir, 
ended in a fantastic and lyric vision of glowing, timeless forms. 
In his last years, Degas was occupied with making the many 
statuettes of horses and dancers that take a nugor place among 
the very original sculpture done by painters, which ia a charac- 
teristic of our time (VII, pl. 434). 

Although Degas was apparently cold and detached in his 
concern with ultimate values, his work radiates a war m and vital 
humanity. Quite unintentionally, his influence on the fines t 
contemporary artists — from Manet to Gauguin, from Bonnard 
to Picasso — wa® noteworthy. The prophetic declaration with 
which Duranty presented him in 1876 now appears fully jus- 
tified: “The series of new ideas was formed above all m the 
brain of a draftsman ... a man of the rarest talent and even 
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rarer spirit. Enough people have profited by his conceptions 
and his artistic disinterestedness for justice to be rendered him; 
the source drawn upon by so many painters should be known." 

The hope that Degas confided to Alexis Rouart, "1 want to 
be famous and unknown," has been literally fulfilled. The 
most celebrated and certainly, except for Cezanne, the greatest 
artist of his generation is also the one whose biography is the 
most elusive. "A painter," he said, "has no private life"; and 
Degas sacrificed his to his art. “There is love; there is work. 
And we have but a single heart." As it was impossible for 
him to divide his, he chose solitude and work within the four 
walk of his studio and concealed his vulnerability and his 
endless sufferings behind a mask of hauteur and bitterness. 
Beneath its extreme modesty, the poignant and oft-quoted letter 
of Oct. 26, 1890, to his old friend Oe Valemes betrays his 
private drama and his tightly reined sensibility: “I was, or I 
seemed, hard toward all the world, because of a kind of at- 
traction toward brutality that came from my doubt and bad 
temper. I felt myself so badly made, so ill-equipped, and so 
weak, while it seemed to me that njy reasonings in the matter 
of art were so right. I sulked against all the world and against 
myself. I ask your pardon if, under the pretext of this damned 
art, I have hurt your very noble and very intelligent spirit; 
perhaps even your heart." 
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DELACROIX, Eug&ne. French painter, bom at Charen- 
ton-Saint-Maurice (Seine) on Apr. 25, 1798. (Charenton and 
Saint-Maurice are today two contiguous suburbs of Paris.) He 
died in Baris on Aug. 13, 1863. Delacroix is one of the best- 
known ztyth-century French artists, in part owing to his letters 
and his journal (the ktter published in full by A. Joubin, 1932), 
in which he is revealed as a keenly intelligent and highly cul- 
tured man. 

The son of a diplomat, Delacroix early showed his bent 
toward drawing, and entered the studio of Pierre Narcisse Gue- 
rin, a painter of somewhat academic inclination. Among Gue- 
rin’s students was Jean Louis G6ricault (q.v.), with whom 
Delacroix formed a dose bond and whom he came to consider 
almost as his master. In his early years Delacroix was possessed 
by a yearning for Italy, a country he was never to see. 


At the age of twenty-four, in 1822, he exhibited a painting 
representing an episode from Dante’B Inferno, that of Vergil 
and Dante crossing the lake that washes the dark walk of Dis, 
their boat weighed down by the clutches of the drowning 
damned (pl. 144). The work, long in preparation, in color 
resembles G6ricault’s Raft of the Medusa (Louvre; VI, pl. xi8 ), 
the bodies of the dead being painted in somber hues. It met 
with great success, Baron Gros commenting that here was a 
“chastened Rubens." Other disciples of David proved more 
severe, however. One of the most favorable reactions was that 
of the journalist Louis Adolphe Thiers, who praised the paint- 
ing in the Constitutiormel, alluding to the forcefulness of Mi- 
chelangelo and the exuberance of Rubens, and discovering in 
Dekcroix’8 work the promise of a great new artist. Thiers as 
a journalist always supported Dekcroix, and in kter years, 
when he became a political power, he was to obtain important 
official commissions for the artist. “Monsieur Thiers," wrote 
Dekcroix, “is the only man in an influential position who has 
held out a hand to me in the course of my career." 

Strongly influenced by Gdricault, Dekcroix began an earnest 
study of the anatomy of horses: “I must absolutely begin to 
do horses, to go to a stable every morning." He ako copied 
old masters: Veronese, Rubens, and in particukr Vel&zquez. 
The ktter’s work, which he saw in a private collection, en- 
chanted him. 

Of Dekcroix’s painting The Massacre at Chios (pl. 142), 
criticisms were varied. Thiers wrote about it favorably; Anne 
Louis Girodet, though noting the fallen young mother as a 
fine bit of painting, said, “When I come close to the picture, 
I no longer see the drawing of the eye." To this Dekcroix 
retorted, “If you must draw near in order to perceive the 
defects, allow me to beg you to remain at a distance." Th6o- 
phile Gautier, however, was enthusiastic over the feverish, con- 
vukive drawing and the violent coloring of the work. 

In May, 1825, Delacroix took a trip to England. At first 
he disliked the country, but there he saw works of Turner, 
Constable, and others of the English school. He met Richard 
Bonington (q.v.) and in his company sketched the armor in the 
May rick Collection. At this time he became interested in 
northern literature, and he read Shakespeare. Bonington fol- 
lowed Dekcroix back to France, where they became fast friends. 
Dekcroix’s interest in the water-color medium, which dates 
from this time, was no doubt in large measure due to his 
friendship with the English artist, whose work attracted him 
by its vivacity and spontaneity. 

Delacroix began to receive official commissions. Asked to 
take part in the decoration of the Pakis du Conseil d’Etat, he 
proposed a Justinian Presiding over the Compilation of the Pan- 
dects . He labored over this work, but only sketches and pre- 
paratory drawings remain, the painting itself having been de- 
stroyed when the Commune, the insurrectionary government 
which ruled briefly in 1871, set fire to the building. 

From Byron, whom he admired greatly, Dekcroix took the 
theme for his Execution of the Doge Marino Faliero (London, 
Walkce Coll.), depicting the moment just after the guilty magis- 
trate’s decapitation on the staircase of the Doges’ Palace. The 
rich, vibrant coloring of the painting recalk Venetian art. 

The Greek war of independence, which had already inspired 
The Massacre at Chios , aroused Dekcroix’s interest in Eastern 
cultures. From 2827-28 come many drawings, sketches, and 
paintings representing not only scenes from the Greek war, but 
combats between giaours and pashas, a head of a young Indian 
girl, and highly interesting studies of Persian miniatures. In 
these years of the kte 2820s he exhibited, with many other 
things, The Death of Sardanapalus (pl. 243). This theme, ako 
taken from Byron, shows the King of Nineveh at the moment 
when he awaits death. Having set fire to his closely besieged 
pakce, he is surrounded by his women and his treasures, all 
destined to perish with him. The work was preceded by a 
number of preparatory drawings (pl. 144). It is a fine painting* 
especially in detaik. Two light splotches formed by the bodies of 
the women have a Venetian splendor. Despite the magnificence 
of its colors, the painting met with critical reactions ranging 
from indifference to outrage. After the exhibition of The Death 
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of Sardanapalus occurred the famous exchange between De- 
lacroix and ViBcount J os then e de la Rochefoucauld, who, as 
a kind of superintendent of fine arts, had charge of assigning 
commissions on behalf of the state. The Viscount, polite but 
sharp, insisted that if Delacroix wished to receive state com- 
missions he must “change his manner." The painter replied 
that he would adhere to his own way “though the earth and 
the stars were on the other side." 

Governmental ostracism pushed Delacroix in the direction 
of Victor Hugo and the romantics, though his education and 
temperament were firmly classical. He took part, although 
indirectly, in the philhellenic campaign launched by Hugo’s 
Les Orientates. He painted Greece Dying on the Ruins of Mis - 
solonghi (Bordeaux, Mus. B.A.), a somewhat rhetorical but 
technically accomplished work. 

It was not a happy epoch in Delacroix's life. He worked 
hard and exhibited his paintings; but he was not appreciated, 
and found himself in economic difficulties. He was, in fact, 
poverty-stricken. At the beginning of 1830 he wrote to a friend, 
“Theic is r worse situation than not knowing how one will 
be able to eat in a week, and that is mine." 

Under the influence of Hugo and Bonington, Delacroix 
devoted himself to history painting. Attracted principally by 
medieval themes, he studied in libraries, reading works that 
evoked the past he wanted to paint. In The Battle of Nancy 
(1831; Nancy, Mus. B.A.) and The Battle of Poitiers (1830; 
Louvre) he sought to combine historical accuracy with beauty 
of coloring and expressive intensity of movement. Of all De- 
lacroix’s work this series of history paintings is the most ro- 
mantic. Similar to them is The Assassination of the Bishop of 
Likge (Lyons, Mus. B.A.), inspired by Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. The scene is very animated; the group of the bishop 
and his executioners is powerfully conceived. The setting, of 
which the form of the vault was taken from sketches that the 
artist had made in the Palais de Justice at Rouen, gives gran- 
deur to the whole. 

Delacroix's economic situation began to mend. He lived a 
worldly life, frequenting the salon of the Baron Gerard, where 
he met Stendhal and M6rim6e and where he renewed his 
acquaintance with Thiers. Furthermore, the revolution of 1830 
had brought to power the Duke of Orleans, who patronized 
Delacroix. This revolution appealed to the imagination of the 
liberal-minded artist, who celebrated it with a picture exhibited 
in the Salon of 1831: Liberty Guiding the People (Louvre). 
The salons had originated in the 17th century with exhibitions 
of works by members of the French Royal Academy, and were 
held annually in Delacroix’s time. There was no other public 
exhibition of any standing. The composition of Delacroix’s 
entry is excellent but the color rather wan. The concepts of 
The Massacre at Chios were applied to a contemporary scene 
and combined with the artist’s memories of what he had seen 
with his own eyes in the streets of Paris. 

Delacroix was called upon to form part of a diplomatic 
mission sent by Louis Philippe to the Sultan of Morocco. The 
letters from this Moroccan journey are very interesting, for 
Delacroix was excited by the new sights that everywhere met 
his eyes. He would have liked to paint and draw unceasingly, 
but was able to accomplish little other than sketches. (He 
made many studies from memory after he had returned to 
France.) “I have passed most of my time here," he wrote, 
“in a state of boredom, because it has been impossible for me 
to draw from nature so n u ip K as a hut. To climb onto a terrace 
exposes one to stoning or even gunfire." However, despite 
difficulties in the course of this trip, Delacroix made many 
sketches, and his travel notebooks (Paris, Louvre, Coll. 
Moreau-Nllaton; Chantilly, Mus. Cond6) are extraordinarily 
interesting. He arrived at Tangier on Jan. 24, 1832. Shortly 
thereafter he made an excursion into Andalusia and to Seville, 
returned to Tangier, and then went to Oran. He stayed three 
days in Algiers before returning to France. He was in Toulon 
°a 5* 

Delacroix was the first great painter to have actually teen 
the sights of the countries of North Africa; and from 

this Moroccan voyage he retained very exact memories of color 


and light. In the Salon of 1834 he exhibited two works inspired 
by his experiences: the Rue de Meknis and the Algerian 
Women in Their Apartment ( Women of Algiers ; Louvre; V, 
pl. 201). The latter is one of the most famous works of the 
19th century. In Algiers Delacroix had succeeded in being 
admitted into a harem, and he was enchanted with the “charm 
of the figures and the luxury of the clothing." Delacroix re- 
peated the theme again in a canvas now in Montpellier, France 
(Mus. Fabre). Never before had the exotic Islamic culture 
given to an artist the opportunity of expressing himself so 
freely, in hues so vivid as to suggest the great Venetians. 

Thiers became a minister in the French government and 
began confiding to Delacroix important state commissions. As 
a result Delacroix became a painter of monumental composi- 
tions. His activity was prodigious. From Thiers he received 
a commission to decorate the Chambre des D£put6s (otherwise 
known as the Palais-Bourbon), where in 1838 he completed 
the decoration for the Salon du Roi; hardly had he finished 
that when he received an even more important commission 
for the same Bourbon palace. This was the decoration of the 
library, perhaps Delacroix’s greatest work, and one to which 
he gave his utmost effort. At the same time he was charged 
with decorating the dome of the library of the Luxembourg 
Palace. For a decade Delacroix was absorbed almost completely 
in these major works, preparing study after study. During 
this period Veronese’s Wedding at Cana (Louvre) and the works 
of Rubens exercised a decisive influence on him. 

On the ceiling of the Salon du Roi of the Chambre des 
D6put6s, Delacroix depicted what he called the living forces 
of the state: Justice, Agriculture, Industry, and War. On the 
pilasters were allegorical figures representing the principal rivers 
of France and also the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean 
Sea, the natural boundaries of the artist’s country. The last 
two are particularly powerful in construction. The Salon du 
Roi revealed a new conception of life and humanity in which 
Delacroix showed himself in his handling of monumental com- 
positions a worthy heir to the Venetian tradition. He had by 
this time shaken off his close tie with romanticism and in the 
classical tradition was painting allegorical subjects, though in 
rich colors. He was attracted to two kinds of painting simul- 
taneously, to a calm, serene art based on classical tendencies 
and to an art of mass and movement, full of color. 

While he was working on the decoration of the Salon du 
Roi of the Chambre des Dlputls, Delacroix painted The Battle 
of Taillebourg (1837; Versailles, Mus. Nat.), The Commlsionists 
of Tangier (1838; St. Paul, Minn., Louis Hill Coll.), and 
Medea Enraged (1838; Lille, Mus. B.A.). From the same pe- 
riod comes his Hamlet and the Gravediggers (1839; Louvre). 
Inspired by highly diverse sources, such as the Middle Ages, 
classical antiquity, Shakespearean drama, and the Orient, De- 
lacroix created paintings on subjects from them all. The most 
epic work of his career, also from this time (1841), is The En- 
trance of the Crusaders into Constantinople (pl. 145). The com- 
position is powerful; the crusaders are magnificent in presence; 
and the tragic groups of suppliants — particularly the women 
in the foreground — are admirable. 

Inspired by Delacroix’s travels in North Africa was Jewish 
Wedding in Morocco (Louvre), with its musicians and dancers, 
brilliant colors, and effective lighting. This painting was ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1841, as was The Entrance of the Crusaders 
into Constantinople . From a theme in Byron came The Shipwrech 
of Don Juan (Louvre) of the same time. The boat of Don 
Juan and his companions is tossed by towering waves in a 
drama recalling the early Dante and Vergil (pl. 144). The 
artist also turned once more to antiquity, interpreting it in a 
dramatic and violent manner, as in his Justice of TVqpm (Rouen, 
Mus. B.A.), in which a widow asks Trqan to avenge hri* son. 
Though the theme is developed with a rather theatrical roman- 
ticism, the pomp of the Roman empire is evoked with con- 
siderable success. ' 

In the decoration of the library of the Chambre des Dipu- 
tds, which occupied him for a great length of time and for 
which he engaged numerous assistants, Delacroix borrowed 
many subjects from antiquity: PUny the Elder during the Bmp- 
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tion That Destroyed Pompeii ; Archimedes , in the Midst of His 
Meditations, Killed by a Soldier ; Seneca Causing His Veins to 
Be Opened; Socrates and His Daemon ; and Cicero Accusing Verres 
before the Roman People . To these were added scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, such as The Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve and The Death of St . John the Baptist . 

The subjects that he chose for the library of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace are likewise borrowed from antiquity. It may 
have been his friend Fr6d6ric Villot who gave him the idea of 
painting a scene from Canto IV of the Inferno , in which Dante 
tells of going down to Limbo, where he found the unbaptized 
great men of ancient times. Before him appeared Homer, 
Horace, Ovid, Lucian, and others. Delacroix represented on 
one side the famous Greeks, on the other, the Romans. 

Delacroix thus became, through Thiers’s protection, one of 
the great official painters of Louis Philippe’s reign. He was 
fortunate in receiving commissions which allowed him to dem- 
onstrate the true measure of his genius. Thlophile Gautier 
then called him chief of the romantics. Besides the official 
works, he painted during this period of the 1840s many others, 
in which his confidence and power are evident. The commis- 
sions did not cease. In 1844 he decorated a chapel of the 
Church of St. Denis-du-Saint-Sacrement in Paris with a Pietd, 
very dramatic and full of movement. This work at the time 
provoked angry comment, but it remains one of Delacroix’s 
most striking creations. In 1849, after the revolution which 
ended Louis Philippe’s rule, he was charged by Charles Blanc, 
who had become director of fine arts for the new government, 
with painting the central panel of the Galerie d’Apollon in 
the Louvre. Charles Lebrun (q.v.) had planned a Triumph of 
the Sun for the panel; Delacroix remained faithful to the program 
of the painter of Louis XIV, but his work of 1851 was nothing 
like the allegorical representation that Lebrun would have de- 
signed. Delacroix painted the contest between the God of Day 
and the serpent Python, the battle of life against chaos. 

In 1854 Delacroix started his decorations for the Salon de 
la Paix at the Hdtel de Ville, or town hall (destroyed in 1871). 
The Salon of 1855 was the occasion of a triumph for Delacroix. 
In this exhibition his work was shown in conjunction with 
that of Ingres, who was the other artist with whom he shared 
the cultured public’s favor. Ironically, Delacroix could not 
abide Ingres’s work, upon which he pronounced the most Bevere 
judgments. Two years later, in 1857, Delacroix became a mem- 
ber of the Institut de France, acceptance in which signified 
official recognition and to which he had presented himself many 
times in vain. 

Delacroix’s energy did not flag in the following years. When 
Thdophile Silvestre, compiling his history of living artists, asked 
him for information on his projects, the painter replied, “You 
may put in that in the matter of compositions, I have enough 
for two human lifetimes; and as for projects of all kinds, I 
have enough for four hundred years.” He exhibited nine paint- 
ings in the Salon of 1859. 

The last years of Delacroix's life were largely devoted to 
the decoration of the Chapel of the Saints-^nges in the Church 
of St. Sulpice. The decoration of the chapel includes two 
important panels, representing The Expulsion of Heliodorus and 
Jacob Wrestling with the Angel* On the ceiling is a painting of 
St. Michael Trampling the Devil . Particularly vivid in coloring, 
these works also recall the Venetians. In the Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel there are reflections of Delacroix’s Moroccan 
journey. It appears that his impressions from that trip to 
North Africa had been so profound that they reemerged almost 
every ye* «» a source of inspiration. In 1858, for example, 
he painted Fording a Stream in Morocco (Louvre); in 1859, 
The Wounded Arab; and in i860, Arab Horses Coming out of 
the Sea (Washington, D.C., Phillips Coll.). During the year 
1859 Delacroix attacked subjects of widely diverse origin; from 
Shakespeare he took the theme of Hamlet and Horatio in the 
Graveyard (Louvre), and from the New Testament, The Ascent 
to Calvary (Meta, Mus. Central), to which he gave dramatic 
movement and color. He painted animals, no doubt under 
the influence of Antoine Louis Barye (q.v.), and drew lions 
and tigers. His activity and curiosity were boundless, and 


though exhausted, he wanted to work to the last moment of 
his life. 

Delacroix’s art developed under the influence of several 
masters. Primary among them was Rubens, whose work he 
studied in the Louvre. Others were G6ricault and Gros, and 
also Constable and Bonington, the painters of light and air. 
The case of The Massacre at Chios is significant: “My paint- 
ing,” he said, “takes on an energetic movement that must 
absolutely be completed. It needs a fine black, that felicitous 
muddiness!” Then Delacroix Baw in the Louvre Constable’s 
landscapes with their transparent atmosphere. He repainted 
The Massacre at Chios , giving it a sunlit landscape and a gilded 
horizon. His journey to Morocco with “the strong blues of its 
sky and its soft half-tints” was also important in turning his 
palette toward clear tones that, reminding one of Veronese 
and Rubens, give his paintings their coloristic splendor. It 
seems now almost incredible that words used to criticize him 
were “fanaticism for the ugly,” “barbarous execution,” and 
“the composition of a sick man in delirium.” It was the bril- 
liance of his colors that must have most amazed his contem- 
poraries. Delacroix himself said, “Painters who are not colorists 
are illuminators, and not painters.” For him color was as basic 
to the art of painting as chiaroscuro, proportion, and perspec- 
tive. “Proportion applies to sculpture as to painting; perspec- 
tive determines contour; chiaroscuro gives relief, by the plac- 
ing of shadows and lights relative to the background. Color 
gives the appearance of life.” Others of his maxims were: “The 
enemy of all painting is gray,” and “Banish all earth colors.” 
In using pure, unmixed hues, Delacroix was the forerunner of 
the impressionists: “It is well if the brush strokes are not 
actually fused. They fuse naturally at a certain distance by 
the law of sympathy that has associated them. The color 
thus gains in energy and freshness.” 

At heart Delacroix was a solitary, a man for whom worldly 
obligations existed — indeed, he sacrificed much to them — but 
whose interior life remained untouched. He wrote in 1824, 
“The torment of my soul is its solitude.” His life was one of 
mental suffering, with periods of great enthusiasm alternating 
with deep disillusionment. Always conscious of the force of 
his genius, he was embittered by the battles that he had to 
fight against mediocrity. “Almost all great men,” he wrote, 
“lead a life more thwarted, more miserable than that of other 
men.” What he found to reproach in others was their feet of 
clay, their lack of imagination: “The ignorant and the vulgar 
are happy; for them all is neatly arranged in nature. They 
explain that which exists by the reason that it does exist.” 
The solitude which was a source of great suffering to Delacroix 
was, at least in part, self-imposed, for he could not bear to be 
on friendly terms with other artists. He said, “Vulgarity is in 
every moment of their conversation.” He also seemed removed 
from much human passion, because “what is most real in me 
are the illusions that I create with my painting; the rest is 
shifting sand.” For only a few friends, such as Raymond Soulier 
and Jean Baptiste Pierret, had he a true and lasting affection. 
Delacroix’s picture of existence was not sunny, and his notion 
of life as a whole was pessimistic. That man must submit 
to the laws of an implacable destiny plunged him into boundless 
melancholy: “Oh, sad fete. To desire ceaselessly the expansion 
of myBelf, of the spirit that is myself, lodged in a vile clay 
vessel.” 

Passionately fond of music, Delacroix adored Mozart and Gluck. 
Oddly enough, he misunderstood Berlioz, and as for the roman- 
tic writers, he ridiculed them. It is noteworthy that, though 
Delacroix has rightly been considered a romantic, his first love 
was for the classic writers such as Racine: “I know the ancients, 
and I have learned to place them above all others; this is the 
best result of a good education, and I am glad of it — the 
more so since the modems, in love with themselves, neglect 
those august examples of ability and intelligence.” Delacroix's 
personality is quite different from that of Victor Hugo, with 
whom he is often compared. The only contemporary writer 
who offers any close parallel to Delacroix is the poet Alfred 
de Vigny, a similarly melancholic and aristocratic mind, always 
battling against the mediocrity of the mass and its prejudices. 
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Delacroix’s Journal has a companion piece in the writer’s Journal 
d'un Polte, 

Delacroix’s place in the history of painting is considerable. 
He himself seemed to describe it in defining what he under- 
stood by romanticism: “If by romanticism is meant the free 
display of my personal impressions, and my repugnance for 
the types invariably admired in the schools and for academic 
formulas, I must confess that not only am I a romantic, but 
that I was so even at fifteen: I already preferred Prud’hon and 
Gros to Gukrin and Girodet.” 
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DELAUNAY* Robert. French painter (b. Paris, Apr. xa, 
1885; d. Montpellier, Oct. 25, 1941). In 1902 Delaunay was 
apprenticed to a stage designer, Ronsin, and in 1904 began to 
paint during his vacations in Brittany. In 1910 he married 
the Russian artist Sonia Terk. From 1909 to 19x4 he was 
closely affiliated with Apollinaire and the cubists, exhibiting at 
the Salon des Independents, and in 19x2 with the Blaue Reiter 
group in Berlin and Cologne. Delaunay traveled to Berlin with 
Guillaume Apollinaire in 1913 and exhibited with Der Sturm. 
Between 19x5 an<£ 19x7 he lived in Spain and Portugal and 
befriended DiaghUev, for whose ballet Cleopatra (19x8) the 
artist and his wife designed sets and costumes. In 1921 he 
returned to Paris and in the following year had a retrospective 
exhibition at the Galerie Paul Guillaume. Delaunay was com- 
missioned to do decorative murals for both the Paris Exposi- 
tion Internationale des Arts Dkcoratifs of 1925 and the Paris 
Exposition Universelle of 2937; and in 1938 he and hia wife 
did decorations for the sculpture hall at the Salon dea Tuileriea. 
In 1939 he helped to found Rkalitks Nouvelles. Characteristic 
paintings include The Eiffel Tower (1910; Basel, Kunstmus.; V, 
pl. 127), The City of Paris (1912; Paris, Mus. d’Art Mod.; 
PL. 77), and Sun Disks (19x3; New York, Mus. of Mod. Art). 

After being influenced by various late-i9th-century styles, 
Delaunay began to adhere to cubism as well as to investigate 
the light and color theories of Chevreul and the neoimprea- 
sionists. To the monochromes of the early cubist palette he 
introduced pure and brilliant hues as a means of creating apace 
and light. By 1912 he had even abandoned the cubist depend- 
ence on reality in favor of an art constructed solely of colored 
planes and simple geometric forms, thus becoming one of the 
pioneers of pure abstraction, together with Kandinsky and Kupka. 
His new abstract use of color, which Apollinaire designated aa 
“Orphism," was especially influential upon such artista aa 
Marc, Macke, and Klee (who visited Delaunay in Paris in 19x2), 
and upon the American synchromiata, Morgan Russell and 
Stanton MacDonald-Wright. 

Writings. P. Francastel, cd.. Robert Delaunay: du cubiame k l’art 
abstrait, Paris, >957* 
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DELLA QUERCIA, Jacopo. Italian sculptor of the late 
14th and early 15th century. Called Della Guerda or Gherda 
or Ghuercia in contemporary documents, he was later nick- 
named Jacopo della Fonte. It is not known for certain how 
he came to be called Della Querda; some think it waa because 
he was a native of Quercia Grosaa, near Siena. Jacopo was 
the son of Pietro di Guamieri, painter, sculptor, and goldsmith, 
and brother of the painter Priamo. We have no conclusive 
evidence concerning the date of Jacopo’s birth, but moat critics, 
relying on remarks made by Vaaari, have supposed that it 
was about 1374. Since the artist’s name it mentidkied in con- 
nection with a payment in 1386 (Bacci, 1929), an earlier "birth 
date is possible, though not before 1371, in view of hia father’s 
marriage in April of 1370. Vaaari, in the first edition of die 
Lives , wrote that Jacopo waa in Inference from 1396 to 1401. 
In the second edition, when mentioning Jacopo’s partidpation 
in the competition for the second pair of doors for the Florence 
Baptistery, Vasari states that he came from Lucca; and it is 
almost certain that Jacopo passed hia youth there with his father, 
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who was working for Paolo Guinigi. Recent research (Bru- 
netti, 1952), however, has reintroduced the theory that the 
artist might have visited Florence and worked in the Cathedral 
before 1395. In 1401 he took part in the Baptistery competition; 
in 1406 he was probably in Lucca (this is the most likely 
date for the tomb of Ilaria del Carretto); in 1408 he was in 
Ferrara, where his hand may be recognized in the Virgin and 
Child now in the MuBeo dell’Opera del Duomo of that city 
(pl. 147). At the end of the year we find him in Siena, 
where he received his first commission for a fountain (Fonte 
Gaia) in the Piazza del Campo; this commission was renewed 
the following year. On Dec. 31, 1408, Jacopo, a member of 
the more progressive political party, was elected to the Con- 
siglio del Popolo for the ward of San Martino. In 1412 he 
received the first advance payments for the Siena fountain, 
for which his friend and frequent collaborator Francesco di 
Valdambrino stood guarantor. But by 1413 he was in Lucca, 
where he received a commission to execute sculptures of the 
twelve apostles. (He completed only one.) His departure so 
annoyed the commissioners of works in Siena that they threatened 
him with legal action. In the same 'year, he was charged with 
adultery and sodomy and had to flee from Lucca to Siena. 
Jacopo spent the following years in both Siena and Lucca; 
in the latter city he carved tomb slabs for Lorenzo Trenta and 
his wife, and was commissioned to decorate their family chapel 
in S. Frediano, finishing the altar in 1422. To the great annoy- 
ance of the Sienese, he delayed his work on the Fonte Gaia 
and did not complete it until September, 14x9. In 1421 he 
received payment for the wooden statues of the Armunciatory 
Angel and the Virgin Annunciate for the parish church of San 
Gimignano; during these years, according to documents dis- 
covered by Bacci, he was also active as a military engineer and 
may have taken a hand in the transformation of the Sienese 
defenses. In May, 1424, he married Agnese di Nanni Fei. 
At the same time he began work on the central portal of S. Pe- 
tronio in Bologna (pl. 152). The hardships of the many ar- 
duous journeys he made at the beginning of this period (to Ve- 
rona, Venice, Milan, and Ferrara) in search of Istrian lime- 
stone, as well as the conflicting demands of his important com- 
missions in Bologna and Siena, the badgerings of commission 
agents, and the threats of lawsuits and heavy fines, embittered 
him. In 1427 he agreed to collaborate on the baptismal font 
at Siena; but here too he failed to complete his commitment. On 
Feb. 9, 1433, he was commissioned to transport six pieces of 
marble to Siena and to make two or three statues for the Loggia 
di S. Paolo, a commission which he never executed. In 1435 
he was appointed capomaestro for the Cathedral, and according 
to documents found by Bacci, his misappropriation of funds 
in this capacity led to a posthumous lawsuit. 

In 1436, frightened by the threats of the Bolognese and 
irritated by the constant interruptions of his work, Jacopo 
took temporary refuge in Parma. The papal legate in Bologna, 
Cardinal A* Casini, commissioned him to decorate a chapel 
in Siena Cathedral, and to this, together with the Bologna door- 
way, he devoted the last years of his life;. a considerable part 
of a lunette from this chapel has been discovered (Supino, 
•19x0; Bacci, 1929)* Exhausted and unable to attend to his 
work in peace, Jacopo fell ill while on a journey to Bologna in 
1437; he returned to Siena and died there on Oct. 20, 1438, 
eighteen days after making his will. 

As the work of Jacopo della Quercia consists of a number 
of important, authenticated pieces which are fairly easy to date, 
the critic’ll main problem has been to understand their intrinsic 
significant and their connection with contemporary Florentine 
art, especially that of Donatello. This has not been easy, in 
view of Jacopo’s very personal idiom and the widespread use 
of the conventions of Renaissance art and culture in his time. 
In the present century, certain attributions have been sug- 
gested, mainly in order to fill in the undocumented years of 
the artist's youth. This is a rather obscure period, since Jacopo’s 
first authenticated work is the tomb in Lucca Cathedral. Vasari 
(Lives) records that the artist made this monument for Ilaria, 
the young wife of Paolo Guinigi, who died in December, 1405, 
when Jacopo was over thirty (pl. 148). Vasari’s statement that 


he had already worked in Siena Cathedral is not improbable 
since the Cathedral was a workshop which was always open 
and which gave the young sculptor a chance to study the work 
of Giovanni Pisano at close range. It is probable that Jacopo 
first worked alongside his father, a craftsman in several fields. 
Mario Salmi (1930) thinks we may find examples of these early 
exercises in three fragments which appear to form part of the 
base of a marble polyptych, the Pietd and Saints (Lucca, 
S. Martino); but these show no signs of individuality, only 
an uncertain reflection of the late influence of Nino Pisano on 
a sculptor working in the last years of the 14th century. 

The late Gothic style of Pisa and Siena influenced Jacopo, 
for there was much for him to learn from that great genius 
Giovanni Pisano. The tomb in Lucca shows a sculptor who is 
already mature, with a more advanced artistic background than 
the Sienese and with a novel classical bent; by 1401 Jacopo 
must indeed have developed a considerable personality if he 
ventured to compete for the bronze doors against the greatest 
of the Florentines. Since there is convincing evidence that he 
collaborated with Giovanni d’Ambrogio on the Porta della 
Mandorla of Florence Cathedral, Vasari’s suggestion that he 
paid a visit to Florence in his youth seems worthy of consider- 
ation (Brunetti, 1951-52). In the portal jamb three busts of 
angels in relief set in a hexagon stand out because of their 
characteristic features; two are of crude workmanship, but 
one has a Sienese sense of breadth and emotion. Also similar 
in style are two little nude figures of Orpheus and of Hercules 
framed by curly acanthus leaves. Of special note are figures 
of the Armunciatory Angel and the Virgin Annunciate , once 
on the lunette of the same doors and now in the Museo del- 
l’Opera del Duomo, Florence. These have been attributed to 
various sculptors, most recently Nanni di Banco (O. Wulff, 
JhbPreussKSamml , 19x3, pp. 99-164; L. Planiscig, Nanni di 
Banco , Florence, 1946; Galassi, 1949), but they may be Jacopo’s 
work of about 1397, as they are related to some features of his 
later sculpture. ’Hie ample cadence of the monumental, clear-cut 
composition and the placing of the two figures in attitudes 
expressive of lively participation are typically Gothic; but 
Jacopo also aspired to that classic regularity which he felt 
to be dignified and scholarly, and he managed to harmonize 
this with the inner vitality of Giovanni Pisano’s Gothic style. 

Another possible attribution from the period about 1397 
is a statuette, the Madonna and Child , now on the Piccolomini 
Altar in Siena Cathedral (Carli, 1949), which has formal affinities 
with Jacopo's work. These are possibly due only to a common 
artistic heritage (cf. Nicola Pisano's Madonna on the pulpit 
of the same cathedral); in any case, the modeling seems less 
assured than that of Jacopo’s work in Florence Cathedral. 

Jacopo’s links with Florence may clarify the origins of the 
tomb of Ilaria del Carretto (pl. 148). Damaged by the Sienese 
because of their hatred for Paolo Guinigi, the tomb was re- 
assembled in X913 by Bacci, utilizing one side of the sarcoph- 
agus, which was found in the Uffizi, and the intarsia head- 
piece with the arms of Guinigi and Ilaria, rediscovered in the 
Ducal Palace. It was almost certainly conceived as a free- 
standing sarcophagus and not as part of a group, either archi- 
tectural or religious in concept. There was no lade of examples 
of this type of tomb. With the Gothic conception of the gisant , 
or recumbent figure, Jacopo combined the Roman use of funereal 
genii, though in this case they have no symbolic meaning; here 
he depicted a rhythmic dance of cupids holding garlands of fruit 
and flowers. Early critics (even Burkhardt) found difficulty 
in relating these diverse motifs and interpreted them as a com- 
promise between Gothic and Renaissance. The truth is that 
Jacopo, already sure of his technique, had welcomed whatever 
might help him to express himself. 

Atop the sarcophagus the delicate figure of the dead Ilaria 
seems to have the calm of suspended animation; it reclines 
between a pillow under the head and a dog at the feet, both 
simple masses clearly defined in polished marble. The bust 
and the hands are almost luminous; the folds of the drapery 
flow as if still animated by some secret vitality and in no way 
restrained by the narrow confining space. The chubby cupids 
with their blunted wings are of a different substance and seem 
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weighted down by the garlands. They are set in flat relief 
and in an anticlassical composition which continues around 
three sides of the sarcophagus. Their continuous sense of 
movement is in sharp contrast to the modeling of the upper half 
of the tomb. A less fluid quality on the left-hand side has been 
taken as an indication of V aldambrino’s collaboration (Bacci, 
1936); but if Valdambrino did aid Jacopo, it was only in the 
actual execution. 

The statue of the Virgin and Child (pl. 147), now in the 
MuBeo deirOpera del Duomo at Ferrara, was first attributed 
to Jacopo by Perkins (1864), rejected by Cornelius (1896), 
then reattributed by Reymond (1898); the attribution has been 
accepted by the*'mqjority of critics, at least in regard to Jacopo’s 
hand in its conception, if not its execution. We are told in 
a document of June 18, 1408, published by L. N. Cittadella 
(Notisie relative a Ferrara , Ferrara, 1864), that the statue was 
made for the Silvestri Chapel. The inscription on the base, 
“Giacomo da Siena 1408,'* is apocryphal. This statue, although 
of modest dimensions, is impressive in its monumental structure. 
While Jacop seems here for the first time to follow the tra- 
dition of Arnolfo di Cambio and Andrea Pisano, he retains 
his conception of a unifying sense of constant motion, which 
gives this group its vitality. Though the sculpture is unusually 
severe and almost archaic and though the handling of the marble 
is somewhat harsh, we may see in the springiness of the leg 
(a detail which was to be taken up again and developed through- 
out two centuries), in the effect of movement given by the 
folds of the drapery, and above all in the treatment of the Child 
as part of the Madonna’s body, Jacopo’s unceasing determination 
to preserve the influence of Giovanni Pisano in his figures, and 
yet to compose them in a more monumentally classical fashion. 
To this period may be attributed another sculpture, a Madonna 
of Humility (Seymour and Swarzenski, 1946), now in the Kress 
Collection of the National Gallery, Washington. Its undeni- 
able quality comes out in the delicate modeling and the inven- 
tiveness displayed, especially in the way in which the body and 
drapery are gathered together at the base of the statue. Because 
of a considerable negligence in the treatment of the hands and 
faces and a certain preciosity, which is foreign to Jacopo, critics 
are not agreed in recognizing this as the master’s work. 

The only apostle (probably St. John) which Jacopo managed 
to complete of the twelve ordered for Lucca Cathedral dates 
from some years later, about 1413. Venturi (Storia dell* arte 
italiana , VIII, Milan, 1923), however, attributes to Jacopo a 
Head of a Youth , also in the interior of the Cathedral. The 
complicated folds of the apostle’s drapery do not obscure the 
clearly defined lines of the youthful body, to which the arms 
cling in such a way as to give the effect of a Bpiral movement 
of liberation; the diagonal of the tensed leg and the lively un- 
dulation of the drapery across the chest provide a perfect 
balanced setting for the proud, inspired head, and the whole 
is expressive of dynamic readiness. A holy-water st&up adorned 
with thick Gothic foliage and small heads, also in the Cathedral, 
was attributed to Jacopo by Burckhardt (1855) and £. Ridolfi 
{L* arte in Lucca , Lucca, 1882), but is a work by followers. 

In the tombstone of Lorenzo Trenta in S. Frediano, Lucca, 
there is an unimyfl l vitality in the linear fluidity of the drapery, 
which still suggests the solid structure of the body beneath. 
The workmanship of the tomb of Trenta’s wife is more detailed 
and, especially in the lower part, the design more confused; 
Bacci (1936) attributes this to the collaboration of Giovanni da 
Imola, who worked with Jacopo in S. Frediano. The tombstone 
of Antonio da Budrio (d. 1408), discovered in 1949 at the Mon- 
astery of S. Michele in Bosco, Bologna, seems to be closely 
related to these works. 

In 1408 the Sienese commissioners of works entrusted 
Jacopo with the construction of the new fountain (Fonte Gaia) 
m the Piazza del Campo in front of the Palazzo Pubblico. 
The following year contract, “in accordance with the design 
Presented," was confirmed at 200 gold florins. LAnyi (1927) 
supposes that thi« design was tH* one now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, but Bacci thinks that the London 
drawing is rather the remains of the cover of some administrative 
regiater; certainly it does not seem to be by Jacopo. A fragment 


representing the left-hand part of the fountain, by the same 
hand, has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (Krautheimer, 1952). 

Jacopo was slow to begin work on the fountain, and in 
1415 the commissioners decided, perhaps at the suggestion of 
the sculptor, to improve the plan by enlarging the basin, slop- 
ing the front, broadening the sides, and facing the back with 
marble. Such a low, horizontal structure in the Sienese tra- 
dition, with its basin below ground level and animated by an 
organic grouping of sculpture, » admirably adapted to the 
curve of the Campo. ThiB large piazza opens toward the Palazzo 
Pubblico and is cleverly linked to its surrounding space by 
sloping sides. In a reconstruction of the fountain made in 
the 19th century, lifeless copies were substituted for the original 
sculptures, which because of deterioration were dismantled and 
are now displayed in a loggia of the Palazzo Pubblico. The 
whole fountain was also moved nearer the center of the piazza. 
Its ethical and religious conception was medieval, for it had 
in the middle a Virgin and Child flanked by two angels 
(pl. 150), and on each side four figures of Virtues. (For reasons 
of symmetry, another figure was added to the seven cardinal 
and theological virtues.) 

The Creation of Adam and The Expulsion from Paradise 
(pl. 149) from the now-dismantled fountain express the two 
presuppositions of the whole of Christian eschatolqgy. On 
the two end pilasters, as a grandiose and animated conclusion 
to the whole, were two female figures, each with two babies; 
these have been variously interpreted as Rhea Silvia and Acca 
Larentia — references to the Roman origins of Siena; Bacci 
(1936) has seen them as figures of Charity or the Earth Mother 
(pl. 150). Perhaps the best interpretation is that provided by 
a Sienese diary of the r8th century, which refers to them as 
representing Public Charity; Charity as one of the virtues is 
already depicted at the back of the basin. The municipal council 
also commissioned another subject with a historicomythical 
allusion — recumbent figures of wolves, each spouting water 
and with cupids sitting astride toem — but this has disappeared. 

Jacopo intended the continuous horizontal theme to give 
a rhythmic unity of movement, which is manifest in the three- 
quarter view of the Madonna and in the inspired variety shown 
in the composition of the allegorical figures. Whether it is due 
to the ovals, unrestricted by strong architectural moldings, in 
which the figures are framed, or to their freedom of movement, 
the figures certainly have a suggestion of depth into which they 
recede, only to emerge again more effectively. The placing 
of the heads toward the top of the available space creates an 
impression of liberation rather than of the weight of mass. 
The ample drapery, treated in pictorial rather than linear terms, 
gives the figures an effect of movement and spontaneity. High 
relief has thus become a fully exploited technique. 

The poor state of repair of the Biblical scenes does not 
obscure their great dramatic force. In The Expulsion from 
Paradise (pl. 149) the arch, which is only sketched in lightly, 
suggests a nonexistent spatial breadth that is completely filled 
by the movement of the three figures; Jacopo’s modeling of 
the nude also retains its dynamic or, as in this case, dramatic 
power. His forms are never isolated, for 4 he distortions of the 
limbs, the sweeping planes where anatomy is subordinated^ to 
expression, all combine to produce a new and complex find 
of unity, which provides a grandiose, almost heroic environ- 
ment for the nude figures. 

In the statues themselves Jacopo preserved the integrity 
of the composition of the body so that limbs anddrapery form 
a whole that maintains a vitality of both outline and invention. 
The left-hand group shows particular originality, especially 
in the unexpected rotundity of the Child and in fbe use of a 
bold and swift play of light. In the modeling of the ahodldera 
and the gently pensive face, the sculptor employed smooth-flowing 
surfaces, capturing the movement of the figure, foe restless 
flutter of hair and veil. The right-hand group seems a little 4 
more statically composed, possibly owing to repairs necessary 
when the statue fell; because of this, Bacci attributes it to Vsk 
dambrino, to whom foe Cronaca &emm from foe end of foe 
15th century assigns one of foe figures on foe fountain. Hera, 
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however, it can be a question only of partial authorship, for 
none of Valdambrino's other statues is so inspired or so original. 

Jacopo's reputation as a classicist has been due especially 
to the fountain. This classicism is seen particularly in his 
treatment of the nude and the regularity of facial features, as 
well as in the supposed Roman inspiration of the subject. 

Although it was already known from Vasari that Jacopo 
had also worked in wood, it was only after the discovery of the 
record of a payment made in 1421 (Bacci, 1929 and 1936) 
that it became possible to attribute to him with certainty at 
least the figures of the Annunciation , made for the Collegiata 
at San Gimignano; these were previously assigned to an un- 
known Sienese or to Jacopo's studio (Schubring, 1907). An in- 
scription on the pedestal of the figure of the Virgin Annunciate 
tells us that it was painted in 1426 by Bartolomeo da Siena; 
the coloring has been renewed in part. Here the classicism is 
more obvious, almost didactic, in the figure of the wingless 
angel in a toga, standing firmly on bare feet, but it is over- 
shadowed by the vivacity of the dialogue between the two 
figures — direct, lacking in mystery, yet full of implications. 
A certain harshness, especially in file figure of the angel, has 
given rise to the theory (Bacci, 1936) that here too Jacopo 
was assisted by Francesco di Valdambrino. 

The altar of the Trenta Chapel is still in S. Frcdiano, signed 
“Hoc opus fecit Jacobus magistri Petri de Senis," with the 
year 1422 (Bacci, 1933; PL. 151). Jacopo must have begun 
this work some time previously, for Trenta had obtained per- 
mission to redo the altar as early as 1416. The general con- 
ception is Jacopo's most archaic (perhaps at the wish of his 
patron), with its high, narrow compartments containing the 
Madonna and Four Saints (Lawrence and Lucy, Jerome and 
Richard) and high pinnacles in the florid Gothic style. Al- 
though Jacopo tried to indicate the figures underneath the 
swirling of the draperies, the planes were too fragmented to achieve 
this with complete success. In fact, critics have always found 
difficulty in placing this altar later than the Sienese fountain, 
and as early as Burckhardt (1855) it was suggested that at least 
the upper half was executed before the fountain. The col- 
laboration of Giovanni da Imola might explain the complexity 
of form shown in the work. Hints of Donatello and a trace 
of Jacopo's inventiveness are present, but the general effect 
is labored. 

On the other hand, the predella which depicts episodes from 
the lives of the saints, in the upper part of the altar, shows 
a remarkably varied inspiration with its truly Renaissance 
partitions, where subtle differences of plane produce a sense 
of apace and descriptive variety. The work opens the way 
to an understanding of the possibilities of the bas-relief as 
a pictorial medium, mingling as it does figures and background 
in a completely new use of space and breadth; this treatment 
differs from that of Donatello (q.v.), who for years had been 
interpreting relief not as the isolation of figures from a back- 
ground but as a carefully composed spatial unity, though 
hinting at almost limitless vastness and at the possibility of 
a synthesis of man and the universe. 

The wooden figure, St. Leonard (pl. 150), discovered in 
the Church of the Madonna degli Ulivi at Massa, near Carrara, 
was correctly attributed by Sanpaolesi (1958), after restoration, 
to Jacopo. The statue may reasonably be assigned to a date 
sometime after the Trenta altar; it shows signs of the soften- 
ing characteristic of Jacopo's later work. But high quality 
and formal coherence are revealed throughout the piece, in 
the hair Jn the hands, in the expressive drapery, in the patterned 
diffusio&of waves of movement, in the elastic tension in the 
balance, even in the eloquently parted lips. 

Jacopo's collaboration on the baptismal font in Siena pro- 
vided him with another opportunity to express himself in 
bas-relief; the conception of this font has also been tradition- 
ally attributed to him, though it has been rejected for stylistic 
(Nicco, 1934) and documentary (Bacci, 2929) reasons. Jacopo 
produced only one of two scenes assigned to him, The Appear - 
once of the Angel to Zacharies (pl. 149), employed on one side 
of the basin. (He also sculptured five prophets used on the 
marble tabernacle which was added after 1427.) But Jacopo 


delivered his panel only in June of 1430, later than Ghiberti 
and Donatello, whose influence is clearly present; the flat 
Donatellesque relief of the background, with its receding 
architectural planes, is contrasted to the vigorous foreground 
figures which are thereby all the more emphasized. The meeting 
at the altar is full of power, the formal tension and the animated 
treatment of the figures giving the relief a dramatic quality 
intensified by the highlights on the bronze. 

The prophets on the tabernacle of the font, like the saints 
on the Trenta altar, show strong signs of Jacopo's touch in 
the projection of the figures in their shallow niches, the dramatic 
agitation of the drapery, and the faces overshadowed by flam- 
boyant hair. The few signs of waning inventiveness are prob- 
ably due to assistants rather than to Jacopo's own conception 
of these figures. The St. John the Baptist that crowns the 
tabernacle cannot be attributed to Jacopo. 

The work which, though unfinished, best shows the range 
of Jacopo's genius and the inventive power that brought him 
to a command of form astounding for his time is his sculpture 
of 1435-38 for the main portal of S. Petronio in Bologna 
(pl. 152) — perhaps the leaBt understood of his creations. 

In the contract of Mar. 26, 2425, between Jacopo and the 
papal legate to Bologna, it was stipulated that the work was 
to correspond to Jacopo's design and that he was to be re- 
sponsible for the architecture and sculpture; the price fixed 
was 3,600 papal florins. The approved plan provided for two 
pilasters, each with seven bas-reliefs, a sculptured architrave, 
and a statue of the Madonna in the lunette with S. Petronio and 
Pope Martin V kneeling before her. A Gothic gable ending in 
a foliation containing a crucifix was to have surmounted the 
portal; thiB gable would have been tall and integrated into the 
Gothic church; 28 busts of prophets were to form an outer 
frieze (Gatti, 2923). On Jacopo's death only the architrave with 
five scenes was in position. 

Hie present composition dates from 1520 and imparts a 
Renaissance aspect to the portal; the other parts which Jacopo 
had completed, five scenes in relief and nine prophets, were 
moved to the two sides of the door, and in the lunette the Pope 
was replaced by St. Ambrose. 

Hie later Renaissance found Bolognese reliefs of scenes 
from Genesis adequate to its taste, especially in their breadth 
of form and the emphasis placed on the nude; but these factors 
of taste seemed to hinder understanding of Jacopo's figures, 
with their profusion of moving draperies. This misunder- 
standing persisted and was shared even by Cornelius (1896); 
and it has remained for more recent criticism to point out the 
spiritual unity of expression in the fleeting and pictorial quality 
of the modeling, which not only determines a continuity of 
forms with its smooth-flowing surfaces but also dramatically 
breaks up the play of light and shadow. 

The statues in the lunette, especially that of the Madonna, 
show Jacopo's increasingly confident treatment of figures which 
are not posed but are engaged in an action that embodies the 
artistic and spiritual significance of the work. It is especially 
in the bas-relief scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
(pl. 253) that the artist achieved the fullest expression of his 
increasingly dramatic view of man. Each episode is gathered 
to a peak of tension, the figures straining against one another, 
nullifying the effect of the empty spaces; even architecture 
and landscape are brought into the orbit of the action. The 
shifting surfaces of the flaring, elongated figures give an un- 
expectedly varied effect of light and shade to the relief and 
permit the sculptor a wide range of expression, rich in impli- 
cation. Naked limbs and drapery, rocks and foliage, the stream- 
ing of hair, and the fluttering of cloth contribute to a spirited 
and unified composition. Here Jacopo has moments of inspired 
poetry, as for example in The Creation of Eve and The Labors 
of Adam and Eve (pl. 253), which are vibrant with the speed* 
ardor, and nobility of his touch. In these reliefs the creation 
of sensual beauty is not the aim. Hie sculptor, reshaping pro- 
portions and forms, retains only the essential features of the 
action. In fact, modem criticism sees in these bas-reliefs the 
greatest expression of Jacopo's genius and one of die high 
points of 15th-century art. 
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Although Jacopo’s lunette for the Casini Chapel in Siena 
Cathedral does not attain the liveliness and boldness of some 
of the S. Petronio reliefs, it does belong to this period character- 
ized by works of dramatic intensity. The lunette was recognized 
by Bacci (19*9) in a fragmentary bas-relief in the Ojetti Col- 
lection in Florence published by Supino (1921-22). Hie work 
represents the Virgin and Child in the middle and on the 
right Cardinal Casini with St. Anthony Abbot. 

The tomb in S. Giacomo in Bologna, made by Jacopo for 
the jurist Vari but later destined for A. G. Bentivoglio, is 
more traditional in composition; it is documented by the record 
of a payment (1433)1 but the work was unfinished at Jacopo’s 
death. Perhaps at Vari's wish, Jacopo followed the Veneto- 
Bolognese schema already adapted by Andrea da Fiesole in 
the tombs he had produced for the professors at the University 
of Bologna. But in the bas-relief figure of the dead man on 
the Bioping slab, the sculptor returned to the flowing surfaces 
we have already seen in his earlier tombstones. On the front 
of the sarcophagus Jacopo employed the medieval theme of the 
scholars; bu he imparted a novel effect of unity to the crowd, 
m which, however, each person is individualized through the 
furrows and angles of the face, the attitudes, even the placing 
of the feet on the ground. In other parts of the sarcophagus, 
especially in the statues of the Virtues, we can detect the hand 
of assistants; Supino (1926) assigns only the figures of Fortitude 
and Temperance to Jacopo. 

Several other sculptures have also been attributed to Jacopo 
della Quercia. Among the most important is a statuette of a 
bishop in Ferrara Cathedral, which was published by A. Ven- 
turi, who dated it after 1408 but linked it with a Madonna in 
the same cathedral ( L'Arte , XI, 1908, pp. 53-54; and Storia 
dell' arte italiana , VI, Milan, 1908); Supino thought that the 
statuette was of a later date. The attribution has found little 
favor because of the poor quality of the work. 

In the Church of S. Martino in Siena there is an important 
group of five statues of gilded and polychromed wood, rep- 
resenting the Virgin and Child with four saints. While the 
Virgin and Child (pl. 154) have all of Jacopo’s inventiveness, 
the saints are considerably inferior in quality and are partially 
or totally assigned to the master’s studio; Carli (1946-47) 
attributes the figures of SS. Bartholomew, Andrew, and John 
the Baptist to Giovanni da Imola, Jacopo’s collaborator in Lucca 
and Siena, dating the group between 1419 and the beginning 
of 1425. However, he does attribute to Jacopo another group 
in gilded and painted wood, representing the Annunciation. 
The group comes from the former Monastery of S. Maria degli 
Angeli in Siena; after various attributions (to Neroccio di 
Bartolomeo, Giovanni di Turino, and Goro di Neroccio) it 
was finally reassigned by Bacci to the circle of Valdambrino. 
A. Michel (1897) found affinities between the Virgin of S. 
Martino and a polychrome wooden Madonna and Child in 
the Louvre; though not recognized by A. Venturi" and Supino, 
the Louvre attribution has found favor with most modem critics 
because of the severe pathos of its composition and modeling. 

A marble triptych in the Museo Civico in Bologna has 
been grouped with Jacopo's later work, but Supino, who first 
discussed it in 1926, judged it to be a studio piece; Ragghianti 
(*938) attributes it to the master and suggests that it may be 
connected with a fragment in a private collection in Cologne. 

Guido Zucchini (1934) relates to Jacopo’s Bologna period 
or at least to one of his disciples discussed by Supino (19x0) 
a relief representing St. Anthony Abbot, now at Maggio near 
Bologna. On the basis of a wooden model for the figure of an 
apostle, now in the Detroit Institute of Arts, W. R. Valentiner 
(1940) has suggested that Jacopo might have paid a visit to 
Venice when in northern Italy and hence attributes (1953) to 
bim the tomb of Paolo Savelli (d. Oct., 1405) in the Frari 
church, both because it is difficult to relate the statues on this 
tomb to contemporary Venetian sculpture and because of their 
affinities with the Ferrara Madonna and the Lucca Apostle. 
These attributions, however, are not so convincing as Valen- 
tiner maintains. He thinks that the work was probably com- 
pleted by Jaoopo in the years 1406-07 and consequently falls 
^ on the hypothesis that Bacci had already (1936) shown 


to be groundless, that the Lucca tomb did not date before the 
middle of the second decade of the 15th century. 

The originality of Jacopo’s work did not receive the rec- 
ognition it deserved outside his own homeland. Vasari men- 
tions his "application" and "industry," but is interested only 
in the precursive implications of his adherence to nature, al- 
though Michelangelo had already shown that he appreciated 
Jacopo’s art. Filippo Baldinucci ( Notime de* professori del 
disegno da Cimabue in qud . . . , 6 vols., Florence, 1681-1728) 
considered Jacopo primarily in relation to the Sienese artists 
preceding him, as did Leopoldo Cicognase-an his Storia della 
seultura (Venice, 18x3); and although Burckhardt (1855) saw 
Jacopo as one of the initiators of the Renaissance and especially 
noted his importance for north Italian sculpture, in 1864 
Perkins still judged the abundant drapery of Jacopo's figures 
to be a formal weakness and encumbrance, in comparison with 
classic purity of form. 

As classical prejudices diminished, Jacopo began to be 
better understood. Reymond (1898) compared him to Nanni 
di Banco, and in- contrast to Vasari, linked him to the Gothic 
tradition which he thought still had vitality in 15th-century 
Florence; Eug&ne Mttntz, too (Histoire de Vart pendant Us 
Renaissance , Paris, 1889-95; Precursori e propugnatori del Rina - 
scimento , Florence, 1902), saw in Jacopo an imaginative revival 
of the Gothic Bpirit, though he found the S. Petronio reliefs 
decadent and jaded. The first critic who really recognized 
Jacopo’s greatness was Carl Cornelius, who was also the first 
to devote a monograph to him (1896). Although the critical 
prejudices of the time made it difficult for him to comprehend 
such aspects of Jacopo’s work as the treatment of the garments, 
he did understand and was the first to maintain that even the 
forms which seemed exaggerated and strangely distorted were 
"a triumph over nature" in that Jacopo passed from observation 
of nature to expression of his own feelings. He also pointed 
out the difference between the torsions of Jacopo’s figures and 
the formalistic contrapposto of the mannerists, and found an 
affinity with similar expressions of feeling by Michelangelo. 

Adolfo Venturi in his Storia dell* arte italiana (Milan, 1901- 
39) recognized Jacopo as a genius and saw him not only as 
a "restorer of Roman and Etruscan majesty to art," but also 
as continuing from Giovanni Pisano, with an almost 16th- 
century grandeur of effect. The spiritual relationship with 
both Giovanni Pisano and Michelangelo is underscored when 
one recognizes Jacopo’s wealth of invention, the driving force 
of religious and human emotion in his art, and his break- 
through toward the future. Such ideas are to be found in Paul 
Schubring, Jakob Burckhardt, and Wilhelm von Bode. 

With the increasing tendency of art critics in recent decades 
to appreciate freedom of expression and strength of personality, 
Jacopo della Quercia has taken a position in die first rank, 
and the creative strength of his art has finally been understood. 
What had seemed a sign of impediment or weakness has been 
recognized as a courageous self-liberation from mere description 
in order to attain intensity of expression. Several monographs 
followed one another. After the more generalized wor k s of 
Gielly (1930) and Supino (1926), who also did important re- 
search into the influence of Jacopo's art on 15th-c en t ury Bo- 
lognese sculpture, there followed other works of more strictly 
critical content (Nicco, 1934), philological documentation (Biagi, 
1946), and detailed information. The documentary research 
of P. Bacci has been of great importance. 

Today the art of Jacopo appears as modem for its own 
time as that of Donatello and the other great Florentines, though 
his world is less intellectual and his invention directed less 
toward outward natural appearance than to the inner feelings 
and motive forces of humanity. Even his religioifc ex p res si on, 
like that of the Humanists, lays less stress on the transcendent 
than on delving into human life with its trials end passions. 
For him space was never an object of speculation or abstract 
constructions; it was inseparable /ram man and die world in 
which his actions take place. Through the unique way opened 
to him by his genius, Jacopo also took part in the greet adve n tu r e 
of Humanism (q.v.) in its most constructive aspect. And as 
Jacopo's field of experience was man with his spiritual vide* 
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situdes, his ait 'was bound to be congenial, in various ways, 
to Michelangelo. 
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DELLA ROBBIA, Luca. Luca di Simone di Marco, 
sculptor, was bom in Florence in 1399 or 1400 and died there 
on Feb. 23, 1482. He was one of the most significant per- 
sonalities of the Renaissance and founder of a famous enameled- 
terra-cotta workshop (see ceramics). The information concern- 
ing his life which has come down to us, beyond that given in 
the tax records, is mostly concerned with his artistic activities. 
In September of 1432 he matriculated in the guild of stone- 
masons and wood carvers, in which he held various offices. 
In 1471 he was put forward for the consulship of the guild but 
excused himself on the grounds that he was too old and infirm. 
(One of his wills survives from this year.)- Nevertheless, Luca 
served in a number of offices in the years up to 1480. He was 
also a member of the Society of St. Luke (1472), and although 
our information is uncertain, he seems to have held a number 
of offices in the guild of physicians and apothecaries. The first 
document we have pertaining to his work is dated October, 
1431, and refers in all probability to the celebrated singing 
gallery (pl. 157) in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo in Flor- 
: 4 tee. (Two bronze putti from this work are now in the Mus6e 
jHtauemrt-Andrd in Paris; some architectural elements have 
lost.) Luca was certainly at work on the singing gallery 
SHbllowing April (1432). According to various documentary 
ityK relative to this work, it was finished in 1438. The artist 
applied himself meanwhile to other commissions for the Ca- 
thedral of Florence. In 1434 he was given the contract in com- 
petition with Donatello for a head to be used as the keystone 
in the main dome of the Cathedral. In June of 1436 he received 
payment for the gilding of the bells of the wardrobe of the 
New Sacristy. The years from 1437 to 1439 were occupied 
with five reliefs for the north aide of the base of the Campanile 


and two reliefs for an altar dedicated to St. Peter (Florence, 
Mus. Naz.). In March, 1440, he received payment for a terra- 
cotta model and a drawing, both now lost, for a funerary monu- 
ment for Count Hugo of Tuscany, to be executed for the Badia 
in Florence. During the years 1441-42 he worked on the great 
tabernacle of marble and enameled terra cotta now in S. Maria 
at Peretola (originally in S. Maria Nuova in Florence). A num- 
ber of works completely in glazed terra cotta followed, including 
the group in the round of the Visitation in S. Giovanni Fuor- 
civitas at Pistoia (known to have been completed prior to Nov., 
1445) and lunettes with a Resurrection and an Ascension in the 
Cathedral of Florence. The Resurrection (1442-45) was placed 
under his singing gallery on the door of the New Sacristy, 
while the Ascension (1446-51) was designed for the Sacristy of 
the Canons. By 1448 two candelabra-supporting angels had 
been executed for the Chapel of the Sacrament; these are now 
in the Sacristy of the Canons. 

Della Robbia also took part in the work on the bronze doors 
of the New Sacristy, for which he as well as Michelozzo and 
Maso di Bartolomeo had been commissioned in December, 1445. 
A more specific contract was drawn up in the following February. 
The frame of the doors was finished in 1451, but Giovanni di 
Bartolomeo, brother of Maso, who had died in the meantime, 
was entrusted with the finishing touches in 1461. From this 
period comes the decoration of Michelozzo's tabernacle in S. Mi- 
niato al Monte (1448) and the relief with the Madonna and 
Saints in the lunette of the portal of S. Domenico at Urbino 
(1449-50). In 1449 Della Robbia also executed a spiriteUo , 
which is now lost and which was to have been placed above 
a door in the Palazzo Vecchio. It is not known exactly what 
this spiriteUo was. In the years 1454-57 he executed the funeral 
monument of Bishop Benozzo Federighi for S. Pancrazio (now 
in Sta Trinita). Meanwhile he had executed the enameled- 
terra-cotta decoration of the pavement and ceiling of a study for 
Piero dei Medici in the palace in the Via Larga (known to have 
been completed prior to 1456). The 12 tondos of this ceiling, 
which are not in relief, representing the Occupations of the 
Months (II, pl. 27), are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. On Apr. 14, 1461, Della Robbia was commissioned 
to execute the enameled-terra-cotta decoration of the ceiling 
of the Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal in S. Miniato al 
Monte, which was consecrated in 1466; and on Sept. 28, 1463, 
to produce a coat of arms of the Tribunale di Mercanzia for 
the exterior of Orsanmichele. In August, 1464, Della Robbia 
alone was recommissioned to complete the bronze doors of the 
New Sacristy in the Cathedral, which were finished in 1469. 
In November, 1466, through the Cathedral chapter, he re- 
ceived a payment from Filippo di Giovanni, the bursar of the 
Compagnia di S. Maria deli'Impruneta, and also a payment 
for a cherub, the arms of this chapter, which was intended 
for the parish church of Signa. 

Around these most noted creations of the artist have been 
grouped various other works whose attributions, although not 
documented, are clear from the principal sources and are 
unanimously accepted by modem critics. The -dating of these 
works is less clear. Uncertainties are connected with the prob- 
lem of the evolution of Della Robbia’s style, and especially 
with his individual temperament. It is the uniformity of his 
development — a result of his stylistic purity — that makes 
analysis difficult. 

Vasari's idea that Luca served an apprenticeship with the 
goldsmith Leonardo di ser Giovanni has been discarded for 
chronological reasons. Filippo Baldinucci expressed the opinion 
that the master of Luca was Lorenzo Ghiberti, with whom he 
was also connected by Piero Cennini (1475), who tells us that 
Luca collaborated with Ghiberti on die second doors of the 
Baptistery. This statement, however, is not confirmed by the 
documents. The idea of an apprenticeship with Ghiberti tends 
to prevail even today, although the importance of Donatello’s 
influence on Luca's style is also recognized. On the other 
hand, the hypothesis proposed by 19th-century critics that 
Della Robbia was connected with Nanni di Banco (see renais- 
sance), which recently has gained more adherents, has now been 
advanced so far as to suggest an actual disdpleahip under Nanni* 
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In his best works Luca played an important role in the 
development of early Renaissance sculpture. Profiting from the 
work of Jacopo della Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti (qq.v.), and 
Nanni di Banco, he exploited the inheritance of the Gothic 
period with great talent. This Gothic influence was coexistent 
in his style with the more revolutionary one of Donatello (q.v.). 
Despite the former, however, it nevertheless seems probable 
that in his youth Luca was more influenced by Donatello than 
by anyone else. 

The 10 reliefs of the singing gallery ( pl . 157) are arranged 
in two rows within a decorated architectural frame conceived 
in the style of Brunelleschi (q.v.). Within this setting groups 
of boys and girls bring to life Psalm 150. The creator of these 
10 reliefs can be most appropriately placed in that circle of 
Florentine sculptor-architects who worked under the regenerat- 
ing inspiration of Donatello and Brunelleschi, a circle which 
participated in that passionate investigation of ancient art that 
furnished models to the most diverse temperaments. 

That the singing gallery could not have been Luca’s first 
notable woi can be proved by the fact that Alberti in his 
Della pittura (On Painting , 1435) speaks of Luca, along with 
Brunelleschi, Donatello, Ghiberti, and Masaccio, as a person 
worthy of praise. (Alberti’s mention of Luca apparently stems 
from contacts in Florence in 1428, but they could in any case 
have met in Rome, since it is very probable that Luca visited 
that city.) The style of the singing gallery, even if it was 
executed when the artist was over thirty, does not seem to 
differ greatly from the hypothetical style of Luca’s formative 
period. Even the works which immediately follow the singing 
gallery are still far from attaining that extraordinary uniformity 
which characterizes Luca's mature production. The fundamen- 
tal qualities of his personality are, however, already abundantly 
expressed in the singing gallery: his serene conception of life, 
his open hedonism, his lively interest in human feeling, as well 
as his profound idealism. Stylistically there is a certain crowd- 
ing of the figures and heaviness of decoration in the gallery, 
but there is also an evident desire for clarity, a strong architec- 
tonic sense, and a compelling feeling for symmetrical balance. 

At times the artist’s desire for expressiveness is achieved 
at the expense of refinement in the features, although subtlety 
is by no means lacking. In addition to figures with angelic 
faces — whose aloof reserve makes us think of Piero della Fran- 
cesca — there are others posed in popular attitudes, such as 
the sturdy and heartily laughing putti from the gallery, now 
m the Mus6e J acquemart- Andr£ in Paris. Similar characteristics 
can also be observed in the work of the youthful Filippo Lippi 
(q v.), who wanted to re-form his style not only on Masaccio’s 
example but also on Donatello's, while yet conserving the deco- 
rative possibilities inherent in his original Gothic taste. Mainly 
because of Donatello’s work, a recurring naturalism had become 
an important artistic trend. Luca was not so deeply influenced 
by this as Lippi; certainly none of his figures would ever have 
displayed the nearly irreverent unconventionality of the Trivul- 
aio reredos (Milan, Musei Civici). Nevertheless it is important 
to keep in mind the realism through which Luca expressed 
his deep sense of humanity. 

This realism does not diminish the justly famous charm of 
Luca’s early work, which, perhaps because it does not achieve 
fo® synthesis of the later productions, is characterized by an 
incomparable freshness. Because of this freshness the beautiful 
marble relief of a half-length Madonna and Child in the cloister 
of the Church of the SS. Annunziata in Florence can be attributed 
to the early period of the 1430s. The Virgin’s form is muffled 
and nearly hidden by the thick folds of her garments. Her 
aomewhat coarse mouth is that of a woman of the people, yet 
the hands with which she tenderly holds the Child in swaddling 
clothes are delicately formed. This work is too full of affec- 
tionate warmth to be by Michelozzo (q.v.), to whom it has 
generally been attributed, while its style is consistent with that 
of Luca’s ■m ging gallery. The similarity is especially notable 
in the less developed parts. A gradual diminution of exuberance, 
Perceivable in this piece, can be detected in the course of Luca’s 
<*rly work, as the artist evolved a sobriety and quiet rhythmic 
now in his style. 


At this time Luca was engaged in executing the last fora 
of the hexagonal plaques for the north side of the Campanile 
of the Cathedral of Florence (1437-39). A decisive Gothic 
influence appears in these, finding its fullest e xpr ession in the 
marvelously idyllic scene of Orpheus playing the lute, sur- 
rounded by plants and animals (pl. 160). The most significant 
personalities of the Gothic tendency are suggested by the style 
of these plaques, particularly in the scene of Orpheus, which 
reflects the work of Jacopo della Quercia. The plasticity of 
Nanni di Banco, robust yet inert, is also present, animated by 
the heroic vitality of the great Sienese sculptor. Also recognis- 
able are traits found in Donatello, particularly the liveliness of 
certain scenes. The plaque of the Dialectics employs the motif 
of the two disputants, which is certainly related to the reliefs 
of the Old Sacristy in S. Lorenzo. 

In the relief The Liberation of St. Peter (Florence, Mus. 
Naz.), which belongs tu the period immediately following, a 
return to the influence of Jacopo della Quercia is seen in the 
heavy archaic architecture, while certain subtleties in the treat- 
ment echo Donatello’s schiacciato relief technique. In another 
relief, representing the martyrdom of the saint, the strong 
plastic quality seems even more powerful because of the un- 
finished condition. 

For the Chapel of St. Luke in S. Maria Nuova, Luca execut- 
ed a tabernacle which is now in the Collegiata of Peretola. 
Against a narrow background draped with damask, two robust 
figures of angels carry a thick crown of olive leaves. Solemn, 
courtly in their stability, smiling somewhat vaguely, they are 
closer to Michelozzo’s style than any of Luca’s other figures, 
and the architecture of the tabernacle closely follows that of 
Michelozzo as well. In a lunette the dead body of Christ is 
supported by an angel according to an iconographic scheme 
favored in northern Italy These two figures are flanked by the 
weeping Virgin and St. John. The moderation of the gestures 
through which the three mourning figures express their con- 
trolled grief is remarkable. In the tympanum the figure of 
God the Father making the gesture of benediction might have 
come from a composition of Masaccio (q.v.). 

This tabernacle is interesting from a technical point of view, 
since it is the earliest documented work of enameled terra cotta 
that we have. The blue background of the lunette, the poly- 
chrome garlands in relief on the frieze, and the two-dimen- 
sional polychrome decoration of the spandrels and the podium 
are notable. This use of color is linked with the tradition of 
architecture and sculpture, which employed polychrome gener- 
ously, using marbles of various colors, vitreous glazes, or paint. 
One should remember that the wide use of unglazed terra 
cotta and stucco, sometimes simply painted, continued after 
Luca’s innovation. The new technique, however, met with 
instant favor, especially for the decoration of pure Florentine 
architecture. 

The cycle of the Pazzi Chapel, adjoining the Church of 
Sta Croce, contains some highly important works in enameled 
terra cotta. The Pazzi cycle is an early example of the use of 
this technique. Several parts of the cycle — cherubim an the 
frieze of the atrium and also those alternating with lambs on 
the frieze of the interior — are of unglazed terra cotta, and 
provide an excellent contrast to Luca’s innovation. The style 
of the reliefs suggests a somewhat early date, while moat of 
the figures of the apostles in the tondos of the interior and 
above the portal are similar to the lunettes of the Cathedral 
(1442-51). In their simple white garments against a blue back- 
ground, majestic and withdrawn but with no trace of haugh- 
tiness, the apostles are admirably placed in their architectural 
setting of pietra serena (a gray stone favored by Brunelleschi 
and other Florentine architects). This decorativ# scheme em- 
phasizes the integration of Brunelleschi's architecture. Wb know 
that Luca understood and admired Brunellesc h i, since in an 
anonymous biography of the architect, Luca is described as 
expressing regret at the way in yrhich Brunelleschi's plans for 
the construction of S. Lorenzo had been changed after his death. 

The cherubim, because of their heavy forms and gr a ve 
expressions, belong to a type closer to Jacopo della Quecda’a 
style than to that of D o n at ello. They are also similar to the 
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enameled-terra-cotta cherubim of the tabernacle at Peretola, 
and even closer to those of painted terra cotta of the frieze of 
the Old Sacristy of S. Lorenzo. The latter certainly are not 
by Donatello. If Luca did collaborate on the Old Sacristy, 
however, it would confirm a connection with Donatello during 
Luca's formative years which would have been closer than that 
which has been generally conceded, as we know Donatello was 
active in the Old Sacristy. 

The Resurrection (1442-45) and the Ascension (1446-51) above 
the portals of the Cathedral of Florence are two sublime works 
in which the influence of Ghiberti is undeniable. This is con- 
sistent with Luca's evolution as it has been described, which 
up to this time can be clearly demonstrated. The group of the 
Visitation in S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas at Pistoia should be dated 
at about the time of the Resurrection . In this work Luca's 
particular faculty of rendering the effects of action without 
diminishing the mood of calm serenity is most happily ex- 
pressed. No less exalted in feeling are the two candelabra- 
supporting angels of the Cathedral of Florence, which, like the 
Visitation are freestanding pieces. 

A lunette in S. Domenico at Urbino is dated shortly after 
the Ascension of the Cathedral of Florence. The empty space 
on bods aides of the half-length Madonna and the method of 
disposing the figures — the Madonna and Child in the center 
flanked by pairs of Dominican saints — produce a more fully 
developed Renaissance composition than that of any of the 
works previously discussed. (In the Dominican saints there is 
perhaps a hint of the style of Piero della Francesca or of the 
ideas of Alberti.) A real sacra conversazione is taking place in 
the shadow of the great arch bordered by a thick molding 
carved in stone. The absorbed, almost withdrawn expression 
of the figures seems to isolate each from the other, while a 
spiritual undercurrent — a suggestion of grief and of a shared 
mystical experience — unites them. This quality of expression 
is perhaps reminiscent of Fra Angelico. The central group of 
the Madonna and Child is dominated by a frontality and com- 
pactness which anticipate Antonello da Messina (q.v.). This 
Madonna of 1449 is the only one by Luca which can be dated. 

The many Madonnas by Luca which must have preceded 
this one include the Madonna of the Musle J acquemart- Andr6 
in Paris, a more developed variant of the marble one in the 
cloister of the Church of the SS. Annunziata; and the Virgin 
and Child with angels for the lunette of the portal of S. Pierino 
(now in Florence, Palazzo di Parte Guelfa; pl. 161), which 
represents a further development of the Paris Madonna . 

Other important Madonnas in enameled terra cotta by Luca, 
despite the fact that their dating is uncertain and that they 
may not be related chronologically to his development at this 
period (late 1440s), may now be mentioned. All these are 
characterized by unaffected, graceful poses, in accordance with 
Alberti's recommendation (“con poaari ariosi, pieni di sem- 
plidtA"). They are: the so-called “Madonna of the Via del- 
1 ' Agnolo" (pl. x6i), the Madonna in the Rose Garden (pl. 155), 
and the Madonna of the Apple (pl. x6i), all in the Museo Na- 
zionale, Florence; a Madonna in the Ospedale degli Innocenti 
in Florence; the Altman Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; and the Mugello Madonna and the Frescobaldi Ma- 
donna in Berlin (Staat. Mus.). A polychrome tondo on the 
exterior of Orsanmichele, representing the coat of arms of the 
guild of physicians and apothecaries, contains a Madonna en- 
throned beneath an arch flanked by lilies. The background is 
decorated with geometric and floral motifs, while the heavy 
folds of hpr garment fall in swinging Gothic rhythms which 
we contin e nt with the style of the plaques on the exterior of 
iffoCaxnpanile of the Cathedral of Florence. The interesting 
rcqgionahip between this work and the Madonnas of Domenico 
Veneziano (q.v.) is not an isolated case, since the beautiful 
Occupations of the Months in London (Viet, and Alb.), also 
reminiscent of Domenico, can be attributed to Luca. This 
attribution was made by Filwete as ewly as 1456. 

The tondo with the coat of arms of the guild of stonemasons 
and wood carvers in Orsanmichele should be mentioned among 
Luca's polychrome works not in relief because of the freshness 
of its colors and the fineness of die design. The most original 


of these flat decorated polychrome pieces, however, is the gar- 
land of fruit and flowers of intarsio against a gold background 
that frames the marble tomb of Bishop Benozzo Federighi 
(pl. 156). It is interesting to note that this piece has been 
attributed to Baldovinetti (q.v.) because of the style of its design. 

The Pietfc of the Federighi tomb is even more serene than 
that of the artist’s tabernacle in Peretola. The arrangement of 
the three figures, each in its own frame, » to some extent still 
reminiscent of the 14th century, yet the figures are united to 
their architectural setting. In the center is the figure of Christ, 
flanked on the right by St. John, whose face is contorted in 
grief, and on the left by the Virgin, who stands lost in prayer. 
Two angels support a crown of olives on the front of the 
bishop's sarcophagus, a classical motif which had been used 
before, most recently by Ghiberti and Bernardo Rossellino. 
The angels resemble the two adoring angels in the S. Pierino 
lunette, but differ in their greater plasticity, which makes them 
even more similar to the angels adoring the Sacred Host in 
the Capella della Croce in the parish church of S. Maria at 
Impruneta near Florence. Luca's enameled-terra-cotta altar, 
which covers the entire end wall of this Chapel of the Crucifixion, 
is one of the artist’s most complex works, remarkable not only 
for the beauty of its proportions, but also for the originality 
of its ornament. One notes particularly the pilaBterB framing 
the tabernacle, as they are decorated by white arabesques in 
relief against a background of variegated colors. In the center, 
demonstrating Luca’s capacity for a sincere and profound ex- 
pression of grief, stood originally the scene of the Crucifixion 
flanked by the mourning figures of St. John the Baptist and a 
bishop saint. The passionate intensity of Andrea del Castagno 
(q.v.) was here tempered by Luca's serenity, resulting in a 
quality which again reminds one of Domenico Veneziano. 

The chronological position in Luca's development of work 
in the Chapel of the Madonna in the same church is difficult 
to determine. Two enameled-terra-cotta saints, Paul and Luke, 
at the sides of the marble tabernacle can be attributed to Luca, 
as can the frieze of the two visible exterior architraves. The 
decoration of each consists of a polychrome garland flanking a 
panel containing a half-length figure of the Madonna. These 
Madonnas, because of the expression of affection between the 
Mother and Child, are among the most notable of Luca’s works. 
They should be grouped with the Madonnas of the so-called 
“Genoese" type, named after the example at one time in Genoa, 
now in Vienna (Kunsthist. Mus.). In composition they are 
among the finest of this series. 

The bronze doors of the New Sacristy (pl. 158) in the 
Cathedral of Florence, perhaps designed by Michelozzo, are 
reminiscent of Ghiberti’s first doors for the Baptistery and of 
the Donatello doors of S. Lorenzo, though having neither 
the grace of the former nor the strength of the latter. They 
were finished in 1469. The 24 heads of prophets projecting 
from the frame, a classical motif which follows the plan of 
Ghiberti’s earlier doors of the Baptistery, are characterized by 
a generalized classicism in which it is difficult to distinguish 
Luca’s hand. Della Robbia’s style can, however, be more clearly 
detected in the xo panels of the doors. Each panel shows one 
seated figure flanked by angels. On the xo panels, the 
Madonna, St. John the Baptist, the four Evangelists, and four 
Fathers of the Church are represented. These figures are 
executed according to Luca's scheme, but not without a certain 
mechanical quality, an overminuteness (possibly the result of 
Andrea della Robbia’s participation in the work), and an un- 
deniable monotony. This monotony cannot be altogether at- 
tributed to the absence of a frieze that has disappeared and 
which was decorated with damascene ornament. 

The Cardinal Virtues (1461-66) from the polychrome ceiling 
of the Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal in S. Miniato al 
Monte, however, display all the freshness of inspiration of which 
the master, in his sixties, was capable. Winged maidens sym- 
bolizing the virtues are clad in garments whose light folds flow 
in natural rhythms without losing their decorative beauty. The 
luminous white figures against the blue background of their 
tondos look as though they are set against an azure sky. 'Die 
quiet and harmony of the dispel are reflected in their beautiful 
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faces, which have been often compared to the faces of Raphael, 
as both have an Attic purity of feature and an expression of 
sovereign calm somewhat withdrawn yet permeated with human 
warmth. An ingenuous humility, as in the figure of Justice, 
is sometimes combined with a quality which reminds us of a 
classical Victory or the archangel of the Expulsion. In other 
figures — for example, the one symbolizing Temperance, who 
is shown decanting liquid into a goblet — the childlike absorp- 
tion in a simple action fills us with respect and tenderness. 
The greatness of Luca della Robbia lies in his balance between 
the heavenly and the terrestrial, between the divine and the 
human. 

Among the artists who worked on the doors of the Bap- 
tistery, Luca expressed his gift in terms of a more reserved 
temperament than that of Ghiberti, in this regard being more 
closely related to Jacopo della Quercia and Nanni di Banco. 
Luca, with his marvelous sense of form and decoration, avoided 
an affected elegance sometimes found in the work of Ghiberti, 
and was able to endow his work with a profound significance. 
His figures e < oress the artist's belief in the dignity of the human 
body; his famous garlands of fruit and flowers (pl. 156) are 
symbols of his healthy joy in life, which coexisted with his 
deep spirituality without conflict. 

Opinion of Della Robbia's work from 15th-century literature 
to our own time has been unanimously appreciative. Despite 
his reputation as the “inventor” of enameled terra cotta, how- 
ever, he merely perfected the technique and applied it to mon- 
umental sculpture (see ceramics). From the point of view of 
scholarly evaluation, his position has remained substantially un- 
changed from the time when the first attempts to understand 
his development were made (Baldinucci, 1728; later Reymond, 
1897, and Bode, 1928). The highly systematic investigation of 
the documents by 19th-century scholars has resulted in a more 
thorough and precise treatment of the problems of his oeuvre 
and in an expansion of the list of works attributed to him, 
especially of terra cotta. 

Andrea di Marco di Simone (Florence, 1435-1525), Luca's 
nephew, partner, and immediate follower, worked under several 
influences, especially that of Verrocchio. Andrea, who also took 
the name of Della Robbia, was industrious and gained a great 
popularity with his enameled terra cottas, even if, because of 
his superficiality, he did not achieve the excellence of his uncle's 
production. He has left, however, a number of very fine works, 
for example, the famous Infants in Swaddling Clothes in the zo 
tondos of the loggia of the Ospedale degli Innocenti in Florence; 
the altarpieces of Verna (Tuscany), including the well-known 
Annunciation; the lunette of the Meeting of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic in the loggia of the Ospedale di S. Paolo in Flor- 
ence; and the Virgin Adoring the Child (pl. 162) of the Museo 
Nazionale in Florence. 

Andrea's son Giovanni (1469-1529) collaborated with his 
father, enlarging the workshop production (pl. *6 2 and III, 
pl. 307), which often became cheap and was distributed widely 
throughout Tuscany and elsewhere. The decoration of the 
Ospedale del Ceppo in Pistoia, the best parts of which are by 
Giovanni’s followers Benedetto and Santi Buglioni, deserves 
mention, however. Other sons of Andrea known to have worked 
in enameled terra cotta were Marco (1468-1534?) end Pier- 
francesco (1477-1528), who were monks in S. Marco under 
the names of Mattia and Ambrogio; Luca (i475“i55°); end 
Girolamo (1488-1566), the youngest, who worked and died in 
France. Of these, Girolamo seems to have been the most 
worthy of mention. 
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DELORME, Philibert. French architect, whose name, 
written sometimes de l'Orme, de Lome, or De L'Orme, comes 
from the location of the family house built near the elm (arm*) 
of Saint-Vincent in Lyons. 

Philibert, the son of Jean Delorme, a master mason of 
Lyons, was bom there about 1510 and died in Paris on Jan. 8, 
1570. He received his education and passed his examinations 
in theology at Lyons while, at the same time, supervising his 
father's construction yards. Philibert was both architect and 
cleric. In 1533 he went to Rome, where he became deeply inter- 
ested in architecture and antiquity. There he measured monu- 
ments, excavated at his own expense, and was employed by 
Pope Paul III, who gave him “une belle charge k Saint-Martin 
dello Bosco, k la Callabre.” He was a member of the Vitruvian 
Academy and knew Cardinal Jean du Bellay (who undertook 
two royal diplomatic missions to the Vatican in 1534 end in 
1535-36). The Cardinal, and his brother Guillaume du Bellay, 
encouraged Philibert's return to France. Back in Lyons, in 
1536, he built the H6tel de Bullioud for the gMral dm fi- 
nances of Brittany. Without doubt it was Bullioud who appointed 
Philibert, in March, 1545, Superintendent of Fortifications of 
this province, which required that he visit the coast and the for- 
tresses of Brittany twice a year. 

Philibert began for Cardinal du Bellay the ChAteau de Saint- 
Maur near Paris about 1541, but built only the main corps 
de logis 9 which was finished in 1544. In 1545 Philibert was 
architect to the Dauphin, the future Henry II. When this 
prince succeeded his father, Francis I, on Mar. 31, 2547, 
Philibert became architect to the King and to his fiftorite, Diene 
de Poitiers. On April 8, 1548, he was named inaftector ef the 
royal chateaux, and on March 9, 1556, he was promoted to 
Master of the Accounts. 

In payment Philibert received certain ecclesiastical titles: he 
was abbott of Gdveton in the dideese of Nantes (undoubtedly 
Gdneaton at Monbert-Gdneston, Loire- Atkntique) and of Saint- 
Barthfilimy of Noyon (Apr. 21, 1548). He later reUnquiahad 
these abbeys and was given those of Saint-Eloi of Noyon, 
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Saint-Serge of Angers, and Ivry. He was also often called "Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Serge'* or "Monsieur d'lvry." From 1550 he 
was canon of Notre-Dame in Paris and was given the title of 
King's Almoner. 

On July 12, 1559, immediately after the death of Henry II, 
Catherine de M6dicis named her compatriot Primaticcio to 
replace Philibert. In disgrace and, with his brother, accused 
of malpractice and even criminal acts, Philibert defended him- 
self in a statement entitled Instruction de Monsieur d'lvry (Berty, 
i860, pp. 49-59). 

The works undertaken from 1547 to 1559 are the most im- 
portant nucleus of the architect’s activity; in these works he 
sometimes had his brother Jean as a collaborator. Noted pri- 
marily as a military engineer, Jean was a municipal magistrate 
of Paris, and worked in Piedmont, in Parma, in Siena, and 
on Corsica. He succeeded his brother in 1549 in the post of 
Superintendent of Fortifications of Brittany. 

Works, a. Works for Henry II: Abbey Church of St.-Denis: 
The designs for the tomb of Francis I date from 1547 (statues and 
bas-reliefs were executed by F. Carmoy* F. Marchand, and P. Bon- 
temps). The tomb was finished in 1557 or 1558. In February, 1550, 
Philibert commissioned Bontemps to carve the urn for Francis I’s 
heart. - Paris: Philibert worked on the Arsenal (1547-56); on the 
Hdtel des Toumelles (fountain, 1548; banquet hall commemorating 
the King’s entrance into Paris, June 16, 1549; stables, 1554-57; proj- 
ect for a monumental entrance, 1559); on the Royal Abbey of Mont- 
martre (the abbess’s quarters, 1555; project for the nuns’ buildings, 
1559); on the Palais de Justice (statue of Francis I, 1556); on the Cou- 
vent des Cordeliers, 1550; and on the hospital of the Couvent de St.- 
Jacques du Haut-Pas, 1555. - Ch&teau de Vincennes: Philibert, from 
1546 to 1556, continued the chapel begun by Charles V (choir and 
vaults, 1548; decoration of the vaults, 1549; gallery and doorway by 
Scibec de Carpi, 1550; stained glass by N. Beaurain, 1551-59; main 
stair, 1551-55). - Ch&teau de Fontainbleau: Gallery of the Chapelle 
Haute, 1548; remodeling of the ballroom (Gallery of Henry II), 
ceiling, 1550-54; Queen’s room, water supply, 1550; foundations of 
the Chapelle de la Trinitl, 1551; the Four Seasons fireplace (sculptured 
by P. Bontemps), 1555; the King’s rooms in the Pavilion des Pofiles, 
1556; ceiling of die King's room in the central pavilion of the Cour 
du Cheval Blanc, 1558; and the marquetry of the King’s armory room, 
1559. - Other royal chftteaux: The architect worked on the two chateaux 
of the Bois de Boulogne, Madrid (1548-59) and La Muette (1550), 
and on La Muette of St.-Germain-en-Laye (1548-59), where he was 
also commissioned to build the Ch&teau-Neuf; repaired Villers-Cotterets 
and the chapel in the park; did paneling for St.-L6ger-en-Yvelines 
(Seine-et-Oise, 1551); and invented a new type of wood framing for 
the promenade of the Ch&teau de Monceaux-en-Brie, Seine-et-Mame. 

b. Works as an engineer : Philibert states that he was employed 
by Guillaume du Bellay, Governor of Piedmont from 1537. What 
he did is unknown, but it is known that his brother Jean worked on 
fortifications in Piedmont under Paul de Termes, the successor 
to Guillaume du Bellay, in 1543. Philibert, as Superintendent of 
Fortifications in Brittany, worked in Brest (1546), Concameau, 
Nantes, St.-Malo, and Cancale (R. Grand, 1951, p. 359). He also 
Superintended the construction oftfchips at Le Hfivre and Boulogne- 
sur-mer and, according to his own statements, designed fortresses. 
He worked on the St.-Michel bridge in Paris and on bridges in 
Poissy and St.-Germain-en-Laye. 

c. Works for Diane de Poitiers : Ch&teau d'Anet (Eure-et-Loire; 
pls. 163-65): Corps de logis opposite the entrance wing (destroyed 
in the Revolution; the avant corps is reassembled in the courtyard 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris); reconstructed the cryptoporticus 
(1547-49); chapel (1549-52; pl. 165; for the chapel and its influence 
see E. Grashoff, 1940); right wing (1 549-5*); entrance (1549-55); 
grand gallery (1549-56); and the King’s room (1552). Remaining 
today are only the entrance, the left wing, and the chapel (concerning 
attributionfeof sculpture see P. du Colombier, Jean Goujon, Paris, 
1049, pp. 129-34). Philibert also did the bridge and, gallery of the 
CKMiteau de Chsnonceau (Indrc-et-Loire) (1556-59), the enlargement 
of the Hdtel de Diane at Fontainbleau (1550), and some work on the 
Ch&teau de Limours. 

d. Other works: House of Philibert Delorme, rue de la Cerisaie, 
Paris (1554-56)1 is known from engravings in his Architecture (fols. 
253-55); house of the financier Patouillet, rue de la Savaterie, Paris 
(Sauval, Antiqmtis de Paris , Paris, 1733), and, perhaps, work done 
on the Ch&teau de Beauregard, at Cellettes, Loire -et-Cher (F. Gdbelin, 
1957), belong to this period as well. 


e. Works after S 559 - In disgrace after the death of Henry II, 
Philibert worked on his Nouvelles Inventions, which appeared in 1561* 
and his Architecture, published in 1567. In 1564 Catherine de M6- 
dicis decided to demolish the H6tel des Toumelles, where Henry II 
was killed, and commissioned Delorme to design the Tuileries palace 
(see Hautecoeur, 1927). In 1566 he continued work on the stair of 
the Henry II wing of the Ch&teau of Chambord. He executed in 
1569 some work at Notre-Dame in Paris, where he was a canon. 

/. Doubtful works : The chapel of St.-Eloi or of the Orf&vres, rue 
des Orffevres, Paris, was attributed to Philibert by G. Brice and J. Pi. 
ganiol de La Force in their guides to Paris. Philibert signed a con- 
tract on Dec. 31, 1550 (Pichon, 1882), but the accounts of the commu - 
nauttf des orf hires, discovered by Mantz (see Lance, 1872), cite as 
architects only F. de la Flasche and Jean Marchand. 

g . Works wrongly attributed: Ch&teau d’Uzes (Gard); portions of 
the Ch&teau de Valency (Indre); doorway of the Church of St.-Ni- 
zier, Lyons, by Jean Vallet (1578; Kleinclausz, 1928); doorway of 
St.-Nicolas-des-Champs, Paris (which is derived from an engraving 
in Philibert’s Architecture but not executed until 1578-81). Sir An- 
thony Blunt (1958) attributes the jubi of St.-Etienne-du-Mont in 
Paris to Philibert, but Terrasse (1922) has shown that the arch dates 
from 1530-35 when Philibert was in Lyons and in Italy. As for the 
balustrade and the stairways (dated 1545), the existence of interlac- 
ings similar to those at Anet is not convincing proof, as such orna- 
ment was common in France at the time (Hautecoeur, 1943, p. 456). 

Philibert Delorme remains one of the creators of the classic 
style in France, and he occupies a unique place in that his 
grounding was both practical and theoretical. 

Son of a master mason, he became familiar with construction 
yards, materials, machinery, tools, and clients’ desires start- 
ing at the age of fifteen years. He was an heir through his father 
to the great medieval master builders. He valued, as they 
did, beautiful Gothic vaults, and was, like them, first a builder. 
He used the squinch, which allowed use of the corbels so ad- 
mired in the 15th and 16th centuries (Lyons and Paris), but 
he also knew how to employ these forms in novel devices, as, 
for example, the stair for the Tuileries (one of the first encir- 
cling a large open stairwell), supported only on squinches. Phi- 
libert held that the first duty of an architect is the satisfying 
of needs. “It is better for the architect,” he wrote, "to fail on 
the ornaments of columns or on the proportions of a facade 
than to fail concerning those beautiful rules of nature which 
deal with the comfort and profit of the inhabitants.” He rec- 
ommended respecting the exigencies of the climate: in France, 
where it is colder and more humid than in Italy, wood paneling 
is to be preferred to marble facing. Forms were chosen by 
Philibert according to their function: since, at the Tuileries, 
there were no monolithic shafts for columns, Philibert used 
columns made of drums, hiding the joints with bands and 
ornament such as he had seen in Rome. Lacking large wooden 
beams, he invented a new type of truss construction, carrying 
his name, which is made up of small beams pinned together. 
In his Architecture (fol. 303) he gives a design for a vast basilica 
with a barrel-vaulted roof. He entitled one of his treatises 
Nouvelles inventions pour been bastir et d petits frais: in the client's 
interest he wished to unite strength and inexpensiveness. Phi- 
libert did not want the architect to be a traditionalist but wanted 
him to be, like the heroes created by his friend Rabelais, a 
scholar acquainted with physics, geology, acoustics, geometry, 
and perspective. He wanted to add theoretical deductions to 
the fund of knowledge derived from experience. He demon- 
strated rules of composition using grids and triangles; he de- 
signed and drew vaulting schemes; and while he knew no 
descriptive geometry, he anticipated it and attempted to give 
stonecutters calculable methods rather than rules of thumb. 

In Rome Philibert would have been able to observe the 
development of Platonist theories by members of the Vitruvian 
Academy and the significance given to the part played by 
numbers in Plato's Timaeus. He himself sought to determine 
what relation between these numbers would produce universal 
harmonies. He often declared that he was inspired by "divine 
proportions,” not those outlined by Luca Pacioli in his De Di m 
vina Proportions , but those given by God in the human body 
and those which might be discovered in the descriptions of 
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sacred buildings found in the Bible. Here the theologian was 
integrated with the architect. He announced that in another 
volume of hia Architecture (which never appeared) he would 
disclose his proportional system “which, I may say without 
boasting, I was the first to use.” Like other men of his time 
Philibert urged the study of ancient buildings as a guide to 
building techniques, to the intellect, and to the rules of beauty. 
He measured Roman monuments and adapted their forms 
(at Anet he made chimney stacks in the shape of sarcophagi, 
designed a mantelpiece “following the Doric order,” and de- 
signed a cryptoporticus). At the Chftteau-Neuf de St.-Germain 
his forms recall the many-lobed plans which Italians had seen 
at Hadrian’s Villa and in other antique buildings. He also 
copied the banded columns he had seen in Rome. 

Even so, in spite of his admiration for antiquity, Philibert 
was not afraid to criticize certain passages in Vitruvius or to 
demonstrate the illogicality of certain forms seen in Italy. He 
had — very rare in his time — a sense of historical develop- 
ment: he suspected that there had been moments of uncertainty 
and of decao- ^ce in antiquity and did not want respect for it 
to override the principles of truth and simplicity. The majesty 
of architecture lay, for him, in proportion, not decoration. 

A classicist, Philibert believed the first requisite of archi- 
tecture to be clarity; plans should, while being adapted to their 
function, present a beautiful design pleasing to eye and 
mind. He liked regular configurations. His project for the 
H6tel Dieu was a cross inscribed in a rectangle; the Tuileries 
was a long parallelogram with the sides linked by perpendicular 
wings; the court of the Ch&tcau-Neuf de S t. -Germain -en- Lay e 
was a quatrefoil, the chapel of Villers-Cotterets a trefoil, and 
that of Anet a Greek cross surmounted by a dome. 

Philibert Delorme knew of the new designs of his Italian 
colleagues. He knew the work of Bramante and of the San- 
gallos. He must have seen Baldassare Peruzzi’s drawings which 
were owned by his friend Sebastiano Serlio, which he praised. 
Like many of them Philibert was a classicist, but a classicist 
who lived at a time that already showed signs of a baroque spirit, 
which can be seen in the curved lines of his plans, the play 
of his volumes, the relief of his doorways, the undulations of 
his squinches, the picturesque symbolism of the chimney stacks 
at Anet, the cosmic dome designed for the Abbey of Mont- 
martre, his use of leather, and many other details which prove 
his propensity for fantastic invention. Capable minds, he said, 
know well how to invent. However, being a good French ration- 
alist, Philibert cautioned against an excess of imagination, 
criticized useless decoration, the piling up “of pilasters, columns, 
cornices, moldings, friezes, basses-tailles , and marble inlays,” 
which only collected dust even though they were pleasing to 
certain aristocrats. When ordered by Catherine de MAdicis 
to add more ornament to the facade of the Tuileries, he clearly 
placed the responsibility for such excess upon the Queen. 

Philibert Delorme was an accomplished practitioner, an 
inheritor and follower of the medieval masters, a Humanist 
in search of truth, and a liberal admirer of the ancients. He 
wanted architecture to have grandeur and proportion, balance, 
symmetry, and harmony; and yet, at the same time, he was 
an artist who asserted the right to creative freedom. In him 
theory never hindered creativity, but his creativeness was al- 
ways subject to the requirements of the intellect. 

Writings. Nouvelles inventions pour bien bestir et 4 petit* frais, Peri*. 
*s6i (later eds. 1576, 1578): Le premier tome de 1’ Architecture de Philibert 
de l’Orme, Peris, 1567 (liter eds. 1568, 1576, i6a6, 1648. 1895). 
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DEMONOLOGY. Demoniacal spirits play a large part in 
the religious iconography of moat civilizations. They are rep- 
resented in various forms that frequently show a deliberate 
transformation from the anthropomorphous to a more fantastic 
or monstrous type. Because of the close relation between de- 
mons and gods (see divinities), demonic representations pre- 
suppose a divine iconography as well. In the more advanced 
civilizations, demons are generally conceived aa being more or 
less in opposition to the deities, and they have close and mani- 
fold connections with the world of myth (see myth and fable), 
above all with the realm of the dead (see eschatology; masks). 
Popular beliefs and sentiments (see magic; folk art) helped 
to create through the centuries an attitude evidencing both 
repulsion and attraction toward demonic themes. Even after 
they had been removed from t'xeir original context in religion 
and myth and transferred to a purely psychological plane, such 
themes continued to give rise to original and varied representa- 
tions, particularly in the modem world (see monstrous and 

FANTASTIC SUBJECTS). 

Summary. Introduction (col. 306). Representations of demon* 
in the ancient world and in non-European civilizationa (col. 308): 
Prehistory ; The ancient Near East and the Aegean world ; Greece, 
Rome , and Etruria; Celtic and Iberian civilizations; Iran; Asiatic East ; 
Primitive cultures. Representation of demons in the medieval world 
(col. 320): Introduction; Islam ; Barbarian world; Medieval Christian 
world; Medieval tradition and the beginnings of the modem world; 
Popular and folk art . The demonic since the 17th century (col. 319). 

Introduction. The representation of demoniacal figures 
must be considered as an integral part of religion, just as the 
growth of mythology is also an inevitable outcome in another 
direction. This relationship must be affirmed from the begin- 
ning, not as a theory to be proved, but aa an essential working 
principle in our attempt to identify and understand the rep- 
resentations of demons as expressions of the supernatural, aa 
well aa artistic expressions. 

The extraordinary range of demons evident in the various 
religious traditions may be summarized in the following general 
groups: (1) mythical beings; (2) spirits of some cosmic sphere 
(earth, subterranean world, sky, tea), of a locality (wood, moun- 
tain, river, etc.), of a natural realm (animal, vegetable, mineral), 
or of a particular species of animal, plant, or mineral; (3) malef- 
icent spirits (bearers of death, misfortune, sickness, poverty, 
etc.) or benign spirits (bearers of good health, pr osp eri ty, fer- 
tility, wealth, etc.); (4) spirits from file underworld or the not 
world, specters, and apparitions of particular individuals (tea 
eschatology). However, not all mythical beings, nature spirits, 
specters, etc., are demons: such classification depends on how 
they are represented. A summary bf the requirements for their 
portrayal as demons follows, (x) A mythical being (milting at 
an earlier time and therefore “different”) must look different 
from present-day figures: he cannot be a man, an animal, or a 
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plant; that is, he cannot be represented under any existing 
form of life. Hence there is the genesis of the monster and 
the hybrid, the mixture of human, animal, and vegetable charac- 
teristics required to indicate the special status of this being. 

(2) The spirits of the cosmos or of nature are depicted as being 
quite different in nature from their particular area of influence 
(cosmic or terrestrial world, flora, fauna, etc.). Therefore they 
acquire anthropomorphous personalities, but not human figures, 
for they represent a natural world that is antithetical to human- 
ity. The outgrowth is the demon who belongs to neither the 
human nor the natural world but takes certain characteristics 
from the former (anthropomorphous attitude, human limbs, etc.) 
and other characteristics (animal or vegetable features, etc.) 
from the latter. (3) The same distinction occurs for the benign 
or maleficent spirits. They are portrayed in such a way as to 
be distinguished from purely impersonal force (e.g., the Poly- 
nesian mana) or natural law (destiny), of which good and evil 
are the manifestations, but are invested with features that 
allude to the malevolence or good will which they bear. (The 
evil ones may bear similarities to animals that are supposed to 
bring death, sickness, misfortune, etfc.; the good ones may sug- 
gest animals or plants believed to bring prosperity, health, etc.) 
(4) In relation to life on earth the spirits from the other world, 
whether spirits of the dead or spirits of the nether regions, 
are in the same position as the mythical inhabitants of the 
primeval world. They also must appear in forms different from 
those of the natural or everyday world; consequently, they 
become “surrealist," unusual, or monstrous (even the dead are 
transformed from their prior human state and acquire new 
features, generally zoomorphic in character). 

From this brief account it is clear that the same feature 
(for example, an animal body) may characterize demons of 
diverse categories. This repetition is not merely a formal coin- 
cidence due to the limited choice of elements for illustrating 
an abnormal condition (though this may sometimes be the 
reason); frequently the demoniacal being assumes features which 
accord with his own nature and sphere of action but which 
may also be common to several other categories. Thus the 
depiction of the Devil in the Christian world ranges over nearly 
all the fields that have been distinguished in our summary 
analysis: (1) he is in evidence in the epoch of man's origins 
and before (rebellion of the angels, temptation of Adam); (2) he 
has his own cosmic sphere (subterranean) and particular locali- 
ties (woods, caves, etc.) where he is wont to show himself; 

(3) although usually the giver of evil, he may bestow good 
things as well, such as wealth and prosperity; (4) he represents 
par excellence the damned among the dead and may displace 
the soul in the obsessed and for a certain time possess the 
individual (just as the genius of Roman religion might possess 
a man for a whole lifetime). 

Most religions seek to personalize the sacred and establish 
contact with this personification. Hie paradoxical characteristic 
of the demonic conception, as distinct from the divine, is in- 
herent in the very act of representation, for particularization 
and the resulting personal contact are in this case self-canceling. 
To mold, draw, or represent in some other way a demoniacal 
being fulfills the need of a cult; demons are not worshiped, 
just as mythological heroes were not worshiped. To have por- 
trayed a demon is almost equivalent to possessing him, or at 
least to controlling him. Then if such control brings about a 
particular kind of religious behaviour, generally of a magical 
nature, it is caused by factors extraneous to the demonic con- 
ception or. may be due to incorporation of the demonic con- 
ception into the complex civilization around it. Nor should we 
arbitrarily classify as probable forms of worship certain modes 
of representation that merely differ from the most widely ac- 
cepted forma (for example, some dances which describe demonic 
natures), even if the representational arts are truly the most 
suitable and customary means. Moreover, in these dances the 
appearance of the dancer — as if in a tableau vivant — or of 
his mask is demoniacal (see choreography; masks). As a his- 
torical reality, the tendency of demonic conceptions to reduce 
to unnatural or surrealist forma the strangeness or "otherness" 
of the supernatural is merely one aspect of the positive religions: 


it is often accomplished by compromise and fusion with other 
religious tendencies. For example, there are gods with anim^ 
features that are useful but not necessary adjuncts to asserting 
their superhuman natures (see divinities); there are also totemic 
animals that are the focal points of a whole socio-religious 
complex which could hardly be conveyed fully in terms of the 
animality of their conception and representation (see totemism). 
In polytheistic religions some cults of demons arose by analogy 
with cults of the gods. However, with such observations one 
undertakes a more comprehensive inquiry that seeks to dis- 
tinguish stratifications, areas and lines of diffusion, stylistic 
elements, etc., in the immense wealth of divine and demonic 
representations from Upper Paleolithic times to our own. Such 
an inquiry would consider both the similarities and variations 
of these demonic conceptions as evidenced in iconographies 
that, because of folk preferences, frequently maintained their 
traditional types throughout epochs, cultures, and varying reli- 
gious structures. Diffusion of this sort occurred with Eastern 
demon-monster types prevalent throughout the Aegean world, 
in Greece and especially in the ancient peripheral civilizations 
of Etruria and along the western Mediterranean. This folk 
transmittal iB also seen in the recurrence of ancient forms — 
the Greek satyr or Pan, Etruscan funerary demons, etc. — in 
medieval devil figures. 

Dario Sabbatucci 

Representations of demons in the ancient world and 
in non-European civilizations. Prehistory . The rock paint- 
ings and portable art objectB in Franco-Cantabrian art of the 
Upper Paleolithic era include a certain number of anthropo- 
morphous figures that present, in regard to the heads only, 
characteristics of a generically monstrous type not proper to 
any particular animal species. The only one of the represen- 
tations of this type that might offer some clues for their inter- 
pretation is a scene painted in black in the Lascaux cave (Dor- 
dogne): a sketchy anthropomorphous figure with a bird's head 
appears to have been felled by a bison; to the side is a kind of 
stave — possibly a throwing stick — which terminates in the 
form of a bird. The bird's head of the fallen figure does not 
seem to be a mask in these circumstances; it is more likely a 
totemic symbol that is repeated in the emblem on the stave. 
Another possibility is that this was the means used to indicate 
the aspect of a dead man according to an animist conception, 
which would justify the probability that the demonic is rep- 
resented among analogous figures elsewhere. In a second 
group of anthropomorphous figures, all of the Magdalenian pe- 
riod, the animal features are clearly defined and are not re- 
stricted to the heads. An engraving on a slab from Lourdes 
(Hautes-Pyrlnles) shows a bearded individual with a bushy 
horse's tail. His head, which is anthropomorphous and bald, 
has marks that could be interpreted as the horns of a deer. 
Some dancing figures, engraved on a pierced stick from Abri 
M&ge at Teyjat (Dordogne) and with the heads and for of 
chamois, look as if they were wearing masks. A human figure 
with a bison's head, engraved on a wall of the cave of Les 
Trois-Frfcres (Ari&ge), also appears to be wearing a mask; but 
this is probably not true of another figure in the same cave, 
which has the head and body of a bison and only the legs of 
a man. In addition, the man with the bison's head is linked 
with two other hybrid beings that are entirely animal, a reindeer 
with webbed hind feet and a beast that is half bison and half 
reindeer. Other similar figures are present in the same cave 
(a bear with a wolf’s head and another with a bison’s tail). 
The conjecture that these are demoniacal images seems even 
more clearly confirmed by a dancing "wizard" also at Les 
Trois-Fr&res, particularly because of his larger size and dom- 
inating position with regard to the figures near him. This 
figure, incised and painted in black, displays the horns mid 
ears of a deer, the eyes and face of an owl, the beard and body 
of a man, and the tail of a horse. 

The possibly demonic representations evident in prehistoric 
art are related to certain manifestations found in primitive art 
(see below) that may be repetitions of these concepts. 
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The ancient Near East and the Aegean world. In Egypt 
some deities have been, however incorrectly, classified as demons 
because they appear inferior to others in station and are often 
endowed with evil powers. These are divine beings symbolizing 
the powers of the underworld and of darkness, and their ap- 
pearance seems closely related to those animals which were 
considered expressive of those powers: serpents, crocodiles, and 
lions. The demon-animal may be portrayed simply as an animal 
or in the monstrous guise of the anthropomorphous creature 
with an animal head; in both cases daggers and flames are 
frequently present as attributes. The best-known and most 
terrifying demon was the serpent Apophis, the personification 
of the storm clouds that were believed to obstruct and darken 
the course of the sun-god. A great company of demons and 
chthonian monsters appear in the vignettes that illustrate the 
text called the Book of Amduat (or the Book of That Which 
Is in the World beyond the Grave): the best of these, in which 
Apophis sometimes appears as a four-headed monster, are found 
in the royal tombs of the 19th dynasty (1314-1200 b.c.). Other 
grotesque fig >es and fire-breathing serpents are found in a 
similar composition called the Book of Gates. The Devourer 
of the Dead (Am-Ut), with a crocodile head, the hind parts 
of a hipopotamus, and the bust of a lion, is celebrated in 
literature and in funerary iconography. He is often represented 
with open jaws, ready to devour all the damned, in the vignettes 
of the Book of the Dead that show the scene of the judgment 
of the dead. Even the 42 judges who preside at the judgment 
may be considered as demons, since many of them appear with 
animal heads and are armed with daggers. In the magical 
iconography “good” demons were deliberately made to look as 
terrifying as “bad” demons. Thus, upon a type of magic stave, 
fashioned of ivory in the form of a boomerang and frequently 
found in the Middle Kingdom (ca. 1991-1650 B.c.), are en- 
graved monstrous beings and terrifying beasts: crocodiles; winged 
serpents; lions and cats tearing serpents to pieces; leopards, lions, 
and hippopotamuses attacking human beings; hybrids formed 
with an admixture of lions' and bulls' heads; winged griffins; 
and other quadrupeds with long necks and leopards’ heads. 
This formidable menagerie was intended to ward off from the 
living and the dead the danger of harmful beasts and evil spirits. 
In the Late period similar images were engraved upon so-called 
“pillars of Horus upon the crocodiles” and upon the “healing” 
statues. 

Sergio Bosticco 

In Mesopotamia, notwithstanding the special emphasis given 
to the incorporeal nature of demons in the magical texts, rep- 
resentations of these evil spirits are rather numerous. They 
are generally found upon amulets, often made of terra cotta, 
which sometimes contain magic formulas for exorcism; there 
are also small figurines, probably worn hanging from the neck. 
Particularly characteristic of these are the ammaT heads and 
clawlike feet; often there may be one or two pairs of wings. 
Among the wicked spirits, seven are given preeminence in the 
books of magic as being related to specific illnesses. These are 
Alu, Asakku, Etimmu, Gallu, Ilu limnu, Namtar, and Utukku 
(this last name — the Sumerian Udug — is also used to in- 
dicate demons in general). They are usually represented to- 
gether in a row on terra-cotta amulets, each with a man’s body 
®nd the head of an animal (lion, goat, sheep, eagle, etc.); but 
except for the lion-headed Utukku, it is not known to which 
euimal each of the others corresponded. Besides these seven, 
one of the most feared and most commonly represented demons 
in apotropaic statuettes is Pazuzu (pl. 166), the bearer of ma- 
laria. He is portrayed as a naked, almost skeletal, man with a 
monster's face and dswlike feet, has four wings, and sometimes 
appears ithyphallic. The most important of the female demons 
we Lamashtu and Lilith. The former personifies fever and is 
represented with a lion’s head and with snakes in her hands. 
Lilith arouses men's concupiscence without satisfying it and 
18 «hown, in a terra-cotta relief (Frankfort, pL 56) used in 
cult ritual, as a handsome woman with a tiara and wings; for 
feet she has the powerful daws of a bird of prey, which rest 
011 ^ shoulders of two lions. A special sort of demon is 


Humbaba (Huwawa in the most ancient texts), who is repre- 
sented, according to the epic tradition, as a man of gigantic 
size killed by the hero Gilgameah and his friend Enkidu. He 
is also connected with divinatory practices: the windings of the 
entrails are in fact reflected in his face, furrowed with wrinkles 
(III, PL. 131). 

There are also various unidentified demons, such as the case 
with a lion's head and an eagle's claws frequently found on 
kudurru (boundary stones) and on seals of the first Babylonian 
dynasty (possibly Utukku, known to be lion-headed) and the 
one-eyed monster, also killed by a hero, whose face is a radiating 
sun (Frankfort, pl. 58B) and who appears on a terra cotta 
dating from the Early Babylonian period. On the other hand, 
it is uncertain whether wc should regard as demonic all the 
many representations of monstrous animals, fantastic beings, 
and hybrids (see monstrous and fantastic subjects; terror 
in art). Among these last we might perhaps consider as en- 
tering within the demonic category the “blessing” figures that 
appear on Assyrian reliefs and seals, as well as the tutelary 
spirits placed beside the portals of cities or of buildings. 

In Syria, Palestine, and Anatolia there are many represen- 
tations of demons, although these seem to have played a leas 
important role than in Mesopotamia. The artists restrict them- 
selves to reworking of the Mesopotamian motifs and repeat 
individual motifs such as triple pairs of wings or double heads. 
It is difficult to class as demonB, however, the various types of 
sphinx found very frequently in these peripheral areas (pl. 166), 
the confronting winged figures found on Phoenician ivories, 
the winged cherubim that surmounted the ark of the covenant 
(cf. A.V. I Kings 6: 23-28), or the tutelary spirits represented 
on the portals of the Achaemenian cities (in imitation of the 
Assyrian figures). 

Giovanni Garbini 

In the Cretan-Mycenaean world very few of the numerous 
fantastic creatures that appear on the Cretan seals are truly 
demoniacal; the great majority w re merely fanciful combinations 
of animal limbs and vegetable elements. There seems to be 
some religious significance in a type of bestial creature that is 
shown erect and with a body bristling with spines or mottled 
as if covered with hair (cf. pl. 166). This figure has sometimes 
been considered the prototype of the Minotaur. Toward the 
end of the 3d millennium B.c., through Oriental influence, 
the sphinx and the griffin were introduced. There is no marked 
difference between the Cretan and the Mycenaean griffin. The 
more ancient type, which shows it in pursuit of its prey (Zskro 
seals, Mycenaean dagger and vases), is followed by the type 
that shows it attacking its prey (engraved gems from Knossos 
and Mycenae) and, finally, by that in which it is engaged in 
bodily combat (Mycenaean ivories). Sometimes the griffins ap- 
pear as an antithetical pair guarding a tree (ring from Mycenae) 
or a pillar (stucco from Knossos), or as the companions of the 
Great Mother, the goddess Demeter. Only at a later period 
do they assume the role of “angels of death” (sarcophagus of 
Hagia Triads, Heraklion, Crete, Archaeol. Mus.). 

The sphinx appears for the first time upon some seals from 
Zakro and on the miniature frescoes of Knossos. It seems 
probable that, like the griffin, it came from Syria. The Cretan 
sphinx presents some original features: it is frequently depicted 
frontally, with wings outspread in butterfly fashion. Another 
local motif is the running sphinx (some seals from Zakro and 
later, in the Orientalizing period, the shields of Mount Ida). 
The arrangement of the hair is also different, and the figure 
is crowned with a diadem. On the mainland the sphinx ap- 
pears for the first time in the second half of the x6th century 
b.c. (gold panels from the third tomb of Myceml»); numerous 
examples are also found on gold rings from Mycenae (similar 
to the Cretan ring from Zapher Papoura) and on ivories (e*g., 
from the House of the Sphinx at Mycenae). This composite 
figure is found as late as the sub-Mycenaean age. 


Greece, Rome, and Etruria. Hie diffusion of Greek philosoph- 
ical concepts freed Western man from the threat of diimnnia 
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cal spirits, who were overcome by gods of ideal beauty. Archaic 
Greek art represented essentially an attitude of reaction against 
the monsters inherited from Oriental art that were now opposed 
by the fighting heroes: Bellerophon slays the Chimera; Oedipus, 
the sphinx; Perseus decapitates the Gorgon Medusa; Herakles 
kills the Hydra of Lema and the Nemean lion, fights Geryon 
and many other monsters. Nevertheless, many demoniacal 
images survived for a long time afterward. Although at first 
there were simply derivations from the Oriental repertory, soon 
centaurs, giants, Amazons, and satyrs were called upon to evoke 
the demonic aspect of man in imaginative antithesis to the 
conception of ideal beauty. Later certain grotesque represen- 
tations, especially those of the Kabeiroi and the Phlyakes, were 
to be used to ward off the power of wicked spirits by their 
comic effect. 

The first demonic representations in this area are, in fact, 
Oriental monsters in the shapes of animals or hybrids. Thus 
the griffin resumes its role as an infernal being, which it is to 
maintain most notably in Etruscan art. The sphinx is variously 
and widely used as a symbol of fate (pl. 167). An even more 
marked funerary significance is attached to the sirens, who 
have women’s busts on birds' bodies and outstretched wings 
but never have the fishlike bodies elsewhere evident. The sirens 
are often confused with the Harpies (pl. 167), winged women 
having the claws of birds of prey (Hesiod, Theogony, 265). In 
the metopic decoration of a proto-Attic vase from Aegina (Ber- 
lin, Staat. Mus., Antiquarium, F. 1682), the Harpies are labeled 
“Arepuia"; they are dressed in short tunics and shown in rapid 
flight, set in opposition to Perseus and Athena. The character- 
istics of a chthonian demon seem proper to Typhon — winged, 
bearded, and serpent-legged — the enemy of Zeus, who ap- 
pears in his company upon a Chalcidian hydria of the 6th cen- 
tury B.c. (Munich, Antikensamml.). Chimera, the daughter 
of Typhon, has a similar character; she is conceived as a 
Lycian monster, who is a composite of a lioness, a she-goat, 
and a serpent that spews flame. The Chimera, like the siren 
and the sphinx, is also found on the reliefs of funerary plaques 
of the 7th century from Praisos and Lato, Crete. 

Preeminent among these monsters is the Gorgon, frequently 
represented in ancient art over a long period. The grinning 
Gorgon mask displays large eyes projecting from their orbits, a 
flattened nose,, sharp claws, a lolling tongue, and hair of coiled 
serpents (pl. 167). The Gorgon Medusa, of the petrifying 
glance, was decapitated by the hero Perseus, and from her 
severed neck sprang Pegasus and Chrysaor. This legend gave 
rise to a series of representations. The Gorgoneion, a horrible 
head symbolizing death and as terrifying as the contemporary 
Assyrian demon Pazuzu (7th cent, b.c.), seems to have preceded 
the Gorgon type. As early as Homer {Iliad, V, 741; VIII, 439; 
XI, 36; Odyssey , XI, 633), there are references to a menacing 
made that adorns the shields; and an outstanding example from 
the Geometric period has been found in the excavations at 
Dreros. The origin of this image lies in the mask with curved 
fangs, open jaws, and lolling tongue that had been used to 
represent the infernal monster. Examples from about 700 b.c. 
were found in the Heraion of Tiryns and are at present in the 
Archaeological Museum at Nauplia. 

Numerous lion masks of this type adorn proto-Corinthian 
vases. That these figures denote attempts to ward off fate is 
attested by the inscription moipa painted under the Gorgoneion 
adorning the shield of Achilles in the scene where he lies in 
wait for Troilos near the fountain, as depicted on a Corinthian 
alabastroiypainted by Timonidas (Athens, Nat. Mus., second 
half of 6th cent.). Whatever may be the origin of the Gor- 
goneion, it is used as an allusion to death, even if by antithesis; 
this is perhaps the reason why it was so frequently incorporated 
into the Dionysiac theme of superabundant and licentious life, 
which lent itself so well to the decoration of cups in the late 
6th century B.c. Painted in the center of a medallion on the 
Nikosthenes cup (Louvre) is the Gorgon, wearing a short tunic, 
doeskin, and winged red sandals; the rest of the vase surface 
is decorated with Dionysos and his band of revelers, and the 
whole forms a sort of danse macabre in strongly contrasting 
colors. A similar bowl was found at Vulci and is now in a 


museum at Cambridge, England (W. Deonna, AntC, XXVI, 
1957, I, p. 59 ft)* There is another, with black figures, in the 
Scheurleer Collection (Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Mus.). Fre- 
quently the Gorgon theme assumed a purely decorative func- 
tion, which is especially evident toward the end of the 6th cen- 
tury B.c. 

Besides these principal monstrous beings, the image of 
Alastor, “the spirit of vengeance" described by Aeschylus {The 
Persians , 354; Agamemnon , 1468-1508), by Sophocles {Oedipus 
at Colonus , 788; Women of Trachis, 1902), and by Euripides 
{Helen, 979; Hecuba, 948; Hippolytus , 818; Medea, 1260, etc.) 
can probably be identified in the guise of a small black hairy 
creature with a protruding snout, a little beard, and one large 
white eye. This figure appears in two paintings of the 7th cen- 
tury B.c. that are now in the Berlin Antiquarium. One of 
these paintings occurs on a bowl from Aegina (A 32), the other 
on a conical pedestal (A 40). The Keres (Homer, Iliad, II, 854, 
V, 22, 83; Odyssey, XXII, 330, XXIV, 127; Hesiod, Theogony, 
2i z; The Shield , 249) were Furies with bluish flesh, sharp 
teeth, and curving talons, who fed on corpses; however, they 
soon disappeared from Greek iconography, including that of 
the funerary monuments. Even the demon of death Thanatos, 
whose folklore is set forth by Euripides (following the example 
of Phrynikos) in Alcestis , has no particularly terrifying charac- 
teristics in art: he appears in the company of Hypnos (Sleep), 
who helps him to transport the dead to the other world (PL. 168), 
and is pictured as a bearded and winged spirit, with rather 
handsome human limbs, on the graceful white lekythoi, on the 
Pamphaio8 cup, and on a kantharos in the British Museum. 
Occasionally one finds on some lekythoi a more vivid represen- 
tation which shows him with haggard eyes and unkempt hair, 
particularly on an example in the Louvre (C.A. 1264) where 
Thanatos rushes toward the dead man with his fingers curved 
like hooked claws according to the popular conception described 
by Hesiod ( Theogony , 764-66) and Euripides {Alcestis, 49, 55, 
62 ff.). 

Charon, the steersman of the Styx, who also appears on the 
funerary lekythoi, is portrayed as a servant of Hades — either 
as a bearded old man or as a beardless youth, but always in a 
peaceful and benign attitude. In some later inscriptions, by an 
extension of his function, he is endowed with greater power 
and likened to Thanatos or to HadeB himself; hence the origin 
of the Byzantine myth of Charos: Death mounted on a horse. 

Certain other images in Greek art may be considered as 
demonic only by virtue of some formal aspects: for instance, 
the Erinyes and the winged Furies frequently found in repre- 
sentations of the infernal world on Greco-Italic vases, with 
snakes in their hands or on their heads and sometimes with 
winged sandals on their feet; also, certain heads of Seilenos, 
such as the homed head with a markedly demoniacal expres- 
sion in a scene depicting the torture of a Negro on a black- 
figured lekythos (Athens, Nat. Mus., no. 1129). The head of 
Seilenos was sometimes used also to represent the infernal 
abyss. Such a cozinotation must be construed from a surprising 
scene that appears on a black-figured Attic skyphos (Copenhagen, 
Nationalmus.): Herakles, armed with a club, is dragging behind 
him at the end of a red rope an enormous head of Seilenos, 
with a flattened nose and a tongue protruding from a wide-open 
mouth. In some steles at Bologna gigantic heads of Seilenos 
receive the dead man, who comes on horseback or in a chariot, 
while a woman offers flowers. It is evidently an image of the 
Mouth of Hell, the ancient prototype of a terrifying theme very 
common in the Middle Ages. Customarily identified as Boreades 
are winged spirits with a man's body, sometimes bearded, who 
wear winged sandals and are shown in full flight like the Nike; 
or else these may be associated with Hermes. Nevertheless, 
their general aspect has nothing diabolical about it. 

The expressionist, and therefore anticlassical, character of 
the very original funerary art of the Etruscans is clearly shown 
in their love of violent and abnormal forms. In archaic times 
the monsters derived from Oriental art betray the influence of 
Greek Ionian iconography. In Etruria, however, there i* • 
marked accentuation of the most expressive features, even when 
the purpose of the work is purely ornamental, for example, 
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the griffins, sphinxes, and lions of the Orientalizing bronzes 
and jewels; in some stone carvings of the 6th century; in the 
Tritons and sirens of the antefixes of Satricum; in the grinning 
mask of the stylized Gorgon in an antefix from Veii (V, pl. 38); 
in the powerful Chimera from Arezzo (V, pl. 40); and in the 
serpent-legged spirits of the steles from Bologna, which are 
prototypes of a figure on a cup in the Vatican. As is well 
known, the decoration on the Etruscan funerary monuments 
from the 7th to the 5th century B.c. is mainly an expression 
of the joys of life, which it is hoped the dead man will continue 
to experience in the other world: feasts, banquets, dances, and 
competitive games. 

Nevertheless, there are some isolated examples testifying to 
the presence of terrifying demons in certain Etruscan religious 
rites and gameB of this epoch; in fact, this may be deduced 
from some passages of Livy (IV, 3, 2; VII, 35) that describe 
the Etruscan priests masquerading as demons. If the Phersu 
found in the funeral games illustrated in the Tomb of the 
Augurs or that uf the Olympiads at Tarquinia seems inspired 
more by a f\ *re of popular folklore (a kind of Pulcinella) 
than by the god of the infernal regions, from the 6th century 
onward the Zannoni stone and other Bologna steles present the 
still primitive type of a psychopompos demon, who intervenes 
at the moment of death to conduct the soul to the other world. 
Thanatos, the Greek personification of death, seems at times 
to reappear in Etruscan art: he may in fact be recognized in 
the painting on one of the Campana plaques of the 6th century 
(Louvre) and is also recognizable later in certain small bronzes 
in Florence (Mus. Archeol.). In both cases he is bearing his 
victims away in his arms. 

The rarity of these identifiable archaic types puts added 
emphasis on the meaning and importance of the innumerable 
representations of local demons, varied and original in character, 
which abound in the funerary art of Etruria from the late 
5th century until the end of Etruscan art, particularly in the 
4th century. The demons roughly sketched on the Bologna 
steles were later differentiated into various figure types, the 
most frequent of which was a personage with a hooked nose, 
animal ears, unkempt beard and hair, and large pointed teeth 
in a grinning mouth. Sometimes this figure is winged, wears 
a tunic, and is of a bluish, corpselike hue; he is usually armed 
with a hammer or occasionally with a sword (pls. 168, 169). 
Undoubtedly, he embodies the death blow to the human being. 
By confusion with the Greek Charon he is called Charun or 
Charu; however, the Etruscan motif differs totally from the 
Greek, both in mythological meaning and in figurate type. 
Still, the name appears only in iconological contexts rife with 
imagery transposed from the Greek repertory: the frescoes of 
the Tomba deH’Orco at Tarquinia and the Francois Tomb at 
Vulci; in the decoration of a bowl from Vulci (Paris, Bib. Nat.), 
showing the sacrifice of the Trojan prisoners; and on an urn 
from Volterra depicting Orestes* matricide. This demon also 
appears in more than 150 representations without inscriptions 
as well as in familiar scenes in which he evokes the moment 
of violent death. He interrupts the dying man*s farewell to 
his family, guards the tomb, accompanies the dead man on 
his last journey (on foot, on horseback, or in a chariot) to 
conduct him to the nether regions, and sometimes, with up- 
raised hammer, symbolizes the death blow itself. He is also 
shown alone, and masks in his image adorn funerary urns or 
the walls of tombs. Like the Greek Gorgon, Charun may also 
he represented antithetically in an attitude of challenge. This 
is perhaps the reason why he is found even in a figurine on a 
bronze shaft used for the game of cottabus (Florence, Mus. 
Archeol.). 

With this most typical spirit are associated other demoniacal 
figures that are equally expressive: above all, the demon with 
the curved beak of a bird of prey — called Tuchulcha — found 
°n a fresco in the Tomba dell’Orco at Tarquinia, where he is 
seen in the role of the Fury who threatens Theseus in Hades. 
Brandishing handf uls of serpents, this demon may also be iden- 
tified in other images where he appears with a bird's claws, 
* in a fine bowl from Vulci (Puis, Bib. Nat.) in which the 
Etruscan demons appear beside Alcestis and Admetus. Young 


male demons are also represented as followers of Charun and 
Tuchulcha. 

Female demons, sometimes in the guise of Charun or the 
Erinyes, with or without wings, and with their shoulder bands 
crossed over their naked breasts (as on certain vases from the 
Greco- Italic centers), are often found in company with Charun 
or in the act of carrying out his functions. Some Furies are 
assigned a name, as is often the case with Vanth, who is 
generally winged and bears a papyrus scroll whereon is marked 
the sentence of death in the Book of Destiny (Franpois tomb 
at Vulci; Chiusi urn). This is the same scroll on which a 
winged demon is writing in a fresco and on a sarcophagus at 
Tarquinia. 

Under the Roman Empire, art tended to fall under the 
influence of Greek mvthology or Hellenistic iconography. The 
representations of Seilenos, Pan, and the satyrs were no longer 
demoniacal figures in the true sense of the word. The realism 
consonant with the Roman historical narratives and portraits 
plainly did not favor the revival of folk motifs, which no longer 
reflected the officially recognized religious beliefs. Nevertheless, 
the monsters and devouring lions still survived in funerary art, 
especially on the sarcophagi of the 3d century of our era, as 
symbolic elements intended to contrast the hope of immortality 
with the voracity of death. This appears clearly on a sar- 
cophagus (Brussels, Mus. d’Art et d’Histoire) whereon winged 
spirits seem to be uncovering the effigy of a dead man amid 
confronting lions and peacocks. This theme preserved its funer- 
ary significance also in the art of Roman Gaul, as evidenced 
by the image of a man-eating wolf at the archeological museum 
in Arlon, Belgium, and other similar monuments. 

Franz db Ruyt 

Celtic and Iberian civilizations . The decorative art of the 
Celtic civilization of the La Tine period presents a great num- 
ber of monster figures of varied types, almost always of remote 
Oriental origin. Undoubtedly indigenous, and one of the most 
ancient, is the spirit represented as a homed serpent or, in 
Roman times, a ram’s head. His demonic character is apparently 
demonstrated by his association with such varied divinities as 
the stag-god and the wheel-god and by his position in a scene 
of human sacrifice before a procession of horsemen (cf. the 
Gundestrup cauldron; III, pl. 1x8). The serpent-legged mon- 
ster, depicted lying beneath a horse ridden by a god (the so- 
called “Dispater”) or coiling about its hoofs (column from Win- 
decken, near Hanau; column from Wiesbaden), seems to have 
had its prototype in ancient Greco-Italic art, where a sphinx 
was often used to support a mounted personage. A similar 
creature is a strange serpent-bodied being in a group at Eckels- 
heim, a veritable Triton with three heads. Three-headed gods 
and monsters were fairly common in Gaul, especially in clas- 
sical times, when death was sometimes represented as a three- 
headed dog, undeniably connected with Cerberus. The con- 
ception of all-consuming death, however, was definitely indige- 
nous. It assumed various aspects, sometimes appearing as a 
monster with a horse’s head and lion’s claws, sometimes having 
a man’s head covered with wolfskin, etc. Of a particularly 
monstrous character is the so-called “Tarasque” of Noves 
(Avignon, Mus. Calvet), a polyform being that rests its paws 
on two human heads while clenching a forearm in its teeth. 
This conception is analogous to other representations of man- 
eating animals, such as lions (from Bavai and Speyer), griffins 
(from Lillebonne), horses (from Les Baux), sphinxes, etc.; very 
often they are shown with only the heads of their victims 
(the so-called “tfites couples”; III, pl. xii). Also worthy of 
note is the function of guardian for tombs or funefeary i ^nw t 
attributed to the horse or Hon (above-mentioned sarcophagus 
in Brussels). 

Iberian demonology clearly has two principal influences, the 
Celtic and the Greco-Roman. The, lion pouncing a war- 

rior (relief from Osuna) and the man eating wolf (from Buena) 
are evidently related to the Celtic world; while the 
(from Villacarrillo and from Cl Salsbral), the man-headed bull 
(from Balazote), the griffins, snd various semibestial mo ns ter s 
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(centaurs, typhons) ell belong to the Hellenized world (all 
examples cited are in Madrid, Mus. Arqueol6gico Nacional). 
Bulls may also sometimes appear as guardians of the dead. 


Iran . In Iranian religion Ahriman is the great adversary of 
Ahura Mazda, and descriptions of his power are found in the 
Mandaean and Manichaean systems, which are both derived 
from Iranian religion. The hypothetical identification of Ahri- 
man with the winged, lion-headed figure having a serpent coiled 
about his body, depicted in the Mithraic mysteries, is in fact 
based on these descriptions. However, the globe upon which 
he is represented seems to allude to dominion over the whole 
universe and thereby precludes positive identification. More- 
over, several texts of Iranian origin or inspiration assert that 
Ahriman assumed the form of a frog, but no image of him in 
this guise is known. There must also have been an anthropo- 
morphous representation of him, for one version persisted in 
Islam as a survival of Manichaeaq-Sassanian religious art (cf. 
Arnold, 1924, pi. 15). 

One of the great adversaries of Ahura Mazda and the other 
good spirits is the dragon Azhi Dahaka (Pahlavi, A&dah&k ), 
who was venerated by warrior communities (for example, there 
is a dragon crest on a helmet from eastern Iran). At a later 
date, there was evidently an anthropomorphous representation 
of Azhi Dahaka, somewhat similar to those of ancient Meso- 
potamian deities such as Ningizzida, where he was shown with 
two serpent heads on his shoulders (as in the famous seal of 
Gudea) and with chthonian characteristics. The human figure 
trampled by the hoofs of Ahura Mazda’s mount in the scene 
of the investiture of Artaxerxes I may be interpreted as the 
dragon that he slew, according to the book relating his exploits. 
In fact, this figure has coiled snakes instead of hair. It is pos- 
sible that he is meant to depict Ahriman himself, and one is 
tempted to connect this image with the " 'snake-bearing” god 
of Hatra, which in turn has been identified either with Ahriman 
or with the Mesopotamian god Nergal, the lord of the nether 
regions (pl. 171). 

Demons, or daeva (Skr., dfv&n), were also presumably rep- 
resented as snakes in Armenia, which was directly influenced 
by Parthian culture; but of this area very little is known. Some 
beings of uncertain identity, shown with a hero in pursuit, 
appear on jewels and seals. This theme can also be traced to 
the period of the Achaemenid dynasty. Certain reliefs depict 
a king fighting a griffin or other monster, and on cylinder seals 
the hero may be in combat with two animals; this motif is 
derived from the glyptic art of ancient Mesopotamia. Demonic 
images are also found in some Manichaean miniatures, but 
these are always under the direct influence of Buddhist themes 
or conceptions. 

Iranian demonology, known from literary sources to have 
been rich and varied, unfortunately has left few i conographic 
examples. Many of its most important motifs may, however, 
be reconstructed through study of the classical and Christian 
art that perpetuated them. 

Geo WlDBNGRBN 

Asiatic East, The millennial history of India clearly reveals 
the evolution from an ingenuous empirical conception of the 
world to a system of metaphysical speculation, and thence to 
its descent into the sphere of primitive and folk cults. The 
polytheistic divinities of the ancient Vedic period seem to have 
been personifications of natural phenomena. They had nothing 
demonic in their origin. In the course of this evolution, they 
gradually lost more and more of their anthropomorphic charac- 
ter and acquired greater ethical substance (see Hinduism). In 
India this development led to the formation of a genuine philos- 
ophy that first found expression in the Upanishads and in 
early Buddhism (q.v.). At the same time, however, the primitive 
religious ideas of the pre-Indo-European epoch were gradually 
penetrating the cults of the Aryans. Thus the original god of 
nature, Rudra, the lord of the whirlwind, only later progres- 
sively assumed a terrifying character, whidi was in some re- 


spects demonic and led to his transformation into Siva. The 
hymns of the ftgveda (Ang., Rig-Veda) still exalted the power 
and activity of the gods of nature; in that period a pure theism 
reigned. Later, but only in the most recent of the Vedas, the 
Atharva-Veda (the songs of which were codified from the 
7th century b.c. onward), the divine being of primitive times 
reappeared. At this point there appear the earliest forms of 
those lesser divinities which in their maleficent aspects may be 
regarded as demonic. Particularly characteristic of these figures, 
however, is their anthropomorphic nature and the absence of 
any terrifying expression. These spirits of nature depicted in 
male and female form are the yakshas and yakshis, whose chief 
attribute is fertility. The most ancient figure of the kind, the 
famous yaksha of Patna (II, pl. 403), has powerful, virile features. 
The yakshis are always represented in association with a tree. 
They show in an unequivocal manner the attributes of female 
fecundity in their exaggeratedly swollen breasts and dispropor- 
tionately wide pelvis. The yakshi relief figures from Bharhut 
(II, pl. 408) are typical images of this kind (see buddhist 
primitive schools). These forces of nature still maintained 
their human form even in the more advanced art of Andhra 
(q.v.). The yakshi of the eastern gate (Skr., torana) of the 
great stupa of Sanchi, who rises from the earth like a graceful 
and seductive female, is at the same time a fertility spirit. 

These early images in Indian art are not distinguished by 
any terrifying features but rather by the license of their erotic 
expression. The gods of the pre-Aryan period were obliged 
to assume human forms and serve the Indian deities. Kubera, 
the god of wealth, is their king. Only in the late Hindu period 
did the demoniacal beings assume a terrifying aspect. Today, 
especially in southern India, representations are used as images 
of the tutelary spirits of villages, and their terrifying aspect is 
intended to ward off evil influences from the community. 

Thus, the story of Indian art disproves the thesis of a 
progressive evolution from demonism to theism; in fact, the 
development here was in the opposite sense. Only at a later 
stage did the polytheistic deities begin to show essentially 
demonic features, as is shown in the emergence of the god 
Siva. The objects of veneration of the original native popula- 
tion were degraded to the state of anthropomorphic beings but 
did not become demonic until much later. 

The art of Tibet contains an abundance of demonic repre- 
sentations. Tibetan mythology attributes to the most important 
Lamaist saints the signal capacity of '’demon taming.” The 
Tibetan demons were originally local spirits of nature con- 
nected with Bon, the primitive religion of Tibet. They were 
later "tamed” by the heroes of the Buddhist religion. This 
expression means that the great ascetics of early Lamaism 
"converted to the true religion” those mysterious powers, who 
were placated and reduced to the role of guardian spirits of 
the new religion, the so-called "yi dam” that are now included 
in the group of "terrifying gods” of Lamaism. Carved figures 
and large paintings of demons are found in all the Tibetan 
temples and monasteries. This copious iconographic material 
has been made accessible only in very recent times, chiefly 
through the publications of Filchner and Tucci. From this 
it is evident that the demoniacal gods — in reality authentic 
demons — bear terrifying attributes, such as human skulls used 
as goblets for blood. The appearance of these figures is ter- 
rifying and horrible, and this explains their significance in the 
Lamaist religion: they repel those powers which are evil and 
inimical to religion. The more monstrous their aspect, the 
more efficacious the protection they offer against maleficent 
spirits. Among them are found Pe-dkar, the guardian of divine 
images, and dKor-bdag-rgyal-po, the guardian of monastery 
property. Other tutelary demons are the c'os skyofi , protectors 
of religion (by c'os is implied the Buddhist religion); Yamfin- 
taka, ruler of the nether regions; and the horrible MahikAl*, 
with his pig's snout (see eschatology). 

According to the Lamaist conception, legions of demons 
inhabit the world and represent primeval powers that are still 
active. By means of a ritual magic they have been subdued 
and made to serve the Buddhist religion; thus they have be- 
come coadjutors of file Buddha. If these demons rebel against 
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the order imposed upon them, they must once more be tamed 
with magic formulas. Nevertheless, according to the Lamaist 
conception, many demons still remain at liberty and may do 
harm to religion and to men if they are not overcome by magic. 
Furthermore, according to the Lamaist doctrine, demons oc- 
cupy an intermediary position between gods and men. 

The demoniacal masks used in Tibet for ritual dances are 
widely known. The heads of the most important demons are 
carved in wood and then painted in brilliant colors. In certain 
dances in which there survives a substitution for the ritual 
human sacrifice, many demoniacal masks are employed. Among 
these are the 11 lords of the field of corpses,” dancing figures 
with dead men’s skulls, the servants of Mahakfila, the “terrifying 
deities,” and also a certain number of interesting animal masks. 
These demoniacal figures with the heads of yaks and deer are 
derived from the very ancient shaman cult of central and 
northern Asia. In the hunting civilization of northern Asia the 
deer is considered, even today, as symbolic of peculiar animal 
powers. For instance, the shaman of the Yenisei believes that 
binding a s up of deer hide around his brow will protect him 
against evil powers. The dance masks of Tibet are similarly 
intended to represent the horrible. The purpose of the demons, 
tamed and placed at the service of the Buddhist religion, is to 
drive away malign influences. 

In the rituals of Ceylon demonic imagery plays an impor- 
tant part. The Singhalese in particular believe that they must 
wage continual warfare against the evil spirits, which cause 
illness and death. To dispel maleficent spirits, they have from 
ancient times made use of exorcising practices in which are 
merged primitive animistic customs and religious concepts 
of Buddhism (q.v.) and Hinduism (q.v.), as well as some 
knowledge of medicine — the whole forming an occult 
system. 

Of the various manifestations of disease, the greatest number 
are described in Singhalese with the term bhutaviva , as was 
revealed in the fundamental research of Paul Wirz. The in- 
habitants of Ceylon indicate by this inclusive term the patholog- 
ical phenomena caused by evil spirits and demons. These 
wicked powers may be the souls of the dead — in which case 
they are generally easy to dispose of — or the spirits of nature 
that we have already come across in India, the yakBha and the 
yakshi; or finally, they may be specifically demons of disease. 
The Singhalese believe that these beings are everywhere in 
nature and that they lie in wait for man to take him by sur- 
prise, enter his body, and produce illness therein. At one time 
these demons had unlimited powers over mankind, but since 
the god Indra and the Buddha dealt with them, they have only 
had the power to make men ill. This myth confirms the thesis 
that these beings also are very ancient divinities, degraded from 
their original rank. 

Exorcist healers try to free anyone who is possessed by a 
demon of disease by means of an ecstatic dance in which they 
wear the mask of the appropriate demon. With this dance 
they seek to coax him from the side man’s body. These masks 
Ate generally more than life size and are carved from softwood. 
Hideously protruding eyes are believed to strengthen the magical 
potency, and painting in bright, variegated colors lends further 
efficacy to the masks. The r&ksasa masks of Ceylon are charac- 
teristically adorned with many bodies and heads of serpents. 
Their ears are formed of the coiled bodies of serpents. On 
their heads are placed high crowns made of wreathed cobras, 
while from their nostrils, from the comers of their mouths, 
And from between their teeth protrude the repulsive heads of 
other cobras. The demon Mahfisanny, as the supreme head 
of the spirits of disease, bears on both his cheeks, like orna- 
mental plaques, representations of the sixteen most dangerous 
diseases to which is subject, among which are leprosy 
«nd syphilis. 

In Indonesia images of demons are found at all cultural 
levels. Among the farmers, artistic activity is restricted to very 
•hnple forms. Their woodwork, for the most part, consists of 
Qa ^ytd poles sad engravings, while their weaving and painting 
never go beyond purely ornamental forms. Three-dimensional 
presentations are found chiefly on the island of Nias, while 


tribes of the interior of Borneo and Celebes prefer the orna- 
mental forms. 

The principal object of artistic activity among the head- 
hunters of the interior of Borneo is the shield (pl. 175). Es- 
pecially among the Kayan and the Kenya, these arms seldom 
show any naturalistic representations of demons but are gener- 
ally highly stylized in their imagery. Some more naturalistic 
works clearly show the anatomical features, while in others the 
stylized bodies of the demons are almost dissolved into remark- 
able and elaborate ornament in compositions dominated by 
decorative central eyes. To understand these bizarre figures, 
one must remember that for the headhunters the skull is the 
seat of the life force. The demon depicted on the shield serves 
to ward off enemy attacks. As the belief in the guardian demon 
became more and more abstract, the Kayan warrior ultimately 
restricted the representation of his supernatural protector merely 
to that part constituting the effective defense against the foe, 
namely, the head. 

The tempatungs carved by the inhabitants of Borneo also 
deserve mention; These elongated decorations are mounted 
on poles and incorporate demoniacal faces that function as 
protectors against disease or surprise attacks by the enemy. 
The long lolling tongues, often in the form of snakes, and the 
abnormally long incisors that protrude from the mouth are 
reminiscent of prototypes in the Indian colonial art of Indonesia. 

The more advanced Indonesian cultures, particularly in 
Java and Bali, are rich in demonic representations. Bali has 
been called the “island of demons.” The people of this island 
believe that the land, the air, the whole universe, and the world 
beyond the grave arc populated with good and bad demons. 
Therefore, according to the religious concepts of these people, 
it is necessary to win the friendship and aid of the good demons 
in order to render the harmful spirits innocuous. To this end, 
offerings are directed to these superhuman beings, along with 
ritual dances and certain other deceptive and ingeniously de- 
vised maneuvers, such as those resorted to on the occasion of 
the cremation of corpses (see eschatology). 

The representations of demons in Bali are infinitely varied 
and are generally on small metal amulets or in relief carvings 
over the entrances to houses; also, as testimony to the ancient 
and advanced civilization of Bali in the first millennium of our 
era, such images occur in the form of gigantic stone sculptures 
that guard the temple entrances. Even during the earlier ad- 
vanced civilization of Java, demoniacal heads were set up to 
guard the entrances of temples and palaces. Several such heads 
of Banaspati may still be seen among the ruins of Singasari in 
eastern Java. 

In China the representations of demons are found chiefly 
in the Buddhist zone of influence. Here, as in Tibet, the func- 
tion of these spirits is to protect the Buddhist doctrine and 
community from hostile powers. At the portals of Chinese 
Buddhist temples demon guardians repel the evil spirits with 
the terrifying power of their aspect and with their weapons. 
These are carved in wood and painted. Stone carvings larger 
than life also guard the Buddhist cave sanctuaries of Lung- 
mfen in the province of Honan (see china), which date from 
the 6th century; in the style of these statues may be recognized 
the influence of the remote art of Gandhara (q.v.). The 
demon images on the reliefs of the Huang-sad (“yellow temple”) 
before the gates of Peking are repulsive spirits of the earth. 
Turned toward the four cardinal points of the compass, they 
guard representations of scenes from the life of the Buddha 
(see buddhism). 

The dragon and the pearl are important symbols in Chinese 
art. The demonic forces of life, in continual rotation, find 
expression in the figure of the dngon, which roams frantically 
in search of the pearl of perfection. The attitude of this Aragon 
is violent and typically demoniacal. 

The masks of die actors who take part in Chinese ritual 
sacrifices are often expressions qf die demoniacal nature. In 
this way barbarous and inhuman activities are repr e s e nt ed. 
The dark-hued frees are intended to express this inhuman or 
diabolical character. 

Friedrich W. Foma 
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Japanese demonology is derived from two principal sources, 
the one popular and the other mainly Buddhist. In the Buddhist 
religion one may not properly speak of absolutely evil powers, 
because this creed does not recognize a situation or a condition 
of life that is lasting and eternal. The very demons who preside 
over the various infernal regions are dogmatically defined as 
images evoked by an evil act: they do not exist as real creatures 
but as mental projections upon which the sin itself confers 
particular characteristics; the inevitable consequences of the evil 
follow and eventually induce an act of expiation (pl. 173). 
In fact, certain other demoniacal creatures are simply manifes- 
tations of the militant forces of goodness, which assume these 
particular forms in order to oppose or repel evil and sin or to 
protect the sanctity of the temple and the sacred places. Fear- 
some and implacable power is expressed in the vigorous muscles, 
the cruel sneer, and the agitation of the limbs; from the gaping 
mouth jut the teeth, sharpened and protruding as if athirst 
for their prey, the hair on the head rises like flames, and the 
withering glance is full of menace. Such are the images of the 
lokapalas (or guardians) in which Japanese art, inspired by 
Chinese models, achieved superb expressive power and con- 
vincing representations. The monstrous character of the images 
is largely the effect of emphasizing the superhuman power and 
aggressiveness of these forces. The weak or imperfect spirit is, 
as it were, overcome by the superhuman will and invincible 
determination that some artists have succeeded in expressing 
in their work, as for example in the Meikira Taishd of the 
Shin Yakushiji at Nara or in the Jigoku-ten at Nara. In their 
fearfulness these works, although inspired by Tang models, 
perhaps surpass their prototypes in expressive power. 

This penchant for the terrific is asserted even more plainly 
in some statues that may be considered among the boldest 
productions of the Kamakura period, such as the Kongbrikishi of 
Unkei and Kaikei (qq.v.) and their disciples, preserved in the 
Tfidaiji at Nara. The massive muscles, the violent thrust of 
the bodies, and the ferocity that emanates from every move- 
ment illustrate perfectly the qualities of the assistance anticipated 
from these forces which oppose the evil that threatens man 
from all sides. 

Similar in type are the numerous images of Fud5 (Acala), 
often with many arms, who brandishes his weapons to drive 
away the malign spirits. The classical Japanese No drama has 
placed upon the stage many of those wicked and malevolent 
spirits which swarm unseen, seeking to harm mankind, as well 
as persons so deformed by sinful passions as to have all traces 
of human feeling effaced and to be transformed gradually into 
demoniacal beings. Thus, through the masks intended to por- 
tray them, dramatic art has fixed the characteristics or the 
passions of both these classes of creatures. A special type of 
mask, such as the O-akujo with the studied monstrosity of its 
aspect, represents an interior perversion. Still more fearful in 
form and spirit are the tengu, which are assigned the mask 
called Ko^beshimi in the No theatre. Also considered demo- 
niacal are the spirits of men who have died in the fullness of 
their wrath or in vengeful passion or who have been destroyed 
by anguished yearning for unattainable peace. The origins of 
these spirits or demons are very remote; but legends have 
subsequently endowed them with vitality, and the vicissitudes 
of religious experience have given them new and more complex 
qualities. These more palpable images have since been assim- 
ilated by popular tradition, the theater, and local cults. They are 
thus the expression of a forlorn primordial humanity, vainly 
searching £or that poise and serenity reflected in images of the 
gods or uKchert of the more advanced and cultivated religions. 

Giuaeppe Tucci 

Primitive cultures . In North America the Kwakiutl of the 
Northwest Coast had multicolored masks of demons that were 
half human and half birdlike. These masks were closely con- 
nected with the secret societies, and in order to be admitted 
to one of these societies, a man had to be possessed by a demon. 
The prospective member wore the mask of that demon during 
a ritual danCe. 


The generally close association of demonology with agricul- 
tural civilizations is evident among the Hopi of Arizona: here, 
demoniacal masks were worn during dances intended to in- 
crease the fertility of the fields or to bring rain, as well as to 
ward off illness. 

The demons found in farming communities of the plains 
of Brazil are for the most part spirits of the forest in animal 
form. The eastern Tupi and the Peressi perform dances that 
are magic in character, which have the function of inducing 
the demons to promote the fertility of the land and the re- 
production of wildlife. T. Koch-Griinberg, after a long sojourn 
among the Indians of northwestern Brazil, has collected ample 
documentation of the masks and the masked dances that are 
intended to represent the activity of the demoniacal powers. 

In the ancient Andean civilizations the innumerable vase 
paintings in the Chimu and Nazca styles illustrate the diverse 
appearances of demons in the form of masked dancers: ser- 
pents and other reptiles, jaguars, birds, and other figures re- 
sembling dragons (pl. 175). The spirits of vegetation, such as 
the demon of maize and the demon of potatoes, seem to have 
had great importance among these primitive farmers. 

The belief in supernatural powers of demonic character 
seems — at least in our present state of knowledge — to have 
been absent in Australia and the greater part of the Oceanian 
archipelagoes; in all these regions, with a few minor exceptions, 
there is no iconography related to demons. 

In Melanesia, the secret Iniet society of the Bismarck Penin- 
sula is dedicated to a demon who, according to some authors, 
is represented by the carved wooden figure of a sea eagle. 
A demonic character is also evident in certain masked dances 
of the people of New Caledonia, during which there are worn 
heavy masks of black wood with a distinctive trunklike nose. 
These probably represent a sea demon. 

In Africa images of demons appear only in the upper coastal 
area along the Gulf of Guinea (pl. 175). Here, as elsewhere, 
intensive cultivation seems to have been the requisite for belief 
in demoniacal beings. The masks of forest spirits found among 
the Mende of Sierra Leone are imbued with supernatural 
powers that must be rejuvenated periodically by means of mag- 
ical practices. As a consequence, the wearers of these masks 
become possessed of supernatural powers. The demoniacal 
masks of the Guro of the Ivory Coast are credited with a peculiar 
characteristic: when their edges are pierced for the cords that 
hold them in place, the masks have to be “consoled." 

Friedrich W. Funke 

Representation of demons in the medieval world. In- 
troduction. The Old Testament rarely makes reference to de- 
mons. The words of the Psalms (95:5; A.V. 96:5), “All the 
gods of the Gentiles are devils," were literally repeated by 
St. Augustine (PL, XXXVI, 1231-32); consequently, Christian- 
ity considered the ancient gods as demons who had originated 
the pagan myths and caused the persecution of the Christians 
(Justin Martyr, PG, VI, 335, 442). Elsewhere in the Psalms 
(21:6-9), there is evidence of apotropaic magic in the figure 
of the brazen serpent. The New Testament recognizes demons 
as angels who, under the leadership of Lucifer, have rebelled 
against God (Luke xo:i8; Apocalypse 12:7-10). Together 
with Satan, the Devil, these fallen angels form the kingdom of 
evil that tries to destroy the kingdom of Christ. The demons 
may take possession of men and make them mad, blind (Matt. 
12:22-24), dumb (Matt. 9:32-33), or infirm (Luke 13:1 1-1 3)* 
It was also believed that Christ was capable of exorcising devils 
from the possessed. 

Demons do not occur in Early Christian imagery; there is 
only the Devil in the form of a serpent, dragon, or lion. Never- 
theless, in classical times pagans, Hebrews, and Christians all 
believed in the power of demons, which were, however, not 
yet opposed with magic images but merely with words. 


Islam. At the head of the Islamic demons is Satan (al- 
Shaitan) — better known under the name of Iblis (pl. 17a)* 
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By his side we have the jinn (djin) who were both good and 
bad, as well as other vaguely defined demons. Satan is rep- 
resented as the being who is absolutely evil and malevolent. 
In the guise of the haughty Iblis, he disobeys Allah’s command 
to bow before Adam, because he considers himself superior to 
man. Like all the other demons, he emerged from fire. Iblis 
was condemned to hell by God, but he obtained the ri ght to 
torment those men whom Allah himself selects for him. In- 
dividuals who are exposed to Satan’s attacks include those who 
do not believe in God, those who do not follow the way laid 
down by the Koran, and the worshipers of idols. 

The Satan of the Koran may therefore be considered in 
some ways similar to the Satan of the Old Testament, to whom 
God granted the power to dispose of Job’s property but not 
of his life; however, he is unlike the Satan described by the 
Evangelists. The jinn were created before Adam from the 
clear bright flames of the “fiery furnace” (Koran 15:26-27; 
55:14). They may live in community with men (op. cit., 41: 
24; 7:36; 46:17: 6:128); and some of them follow the ways 
ordered by th Koran (112:1 ff.; 46:28 ff.), while others are 
unfaithful (112:6; 6:100). The jinn also dwell in the space 
between the earth and the sky. Some faithless men worship 
the jinn, and for this they merit punishment (34:40). 

The jinn like the rest of creation are subject to the will of 
Allah; but Allah may delegate his power to those he has chosen. 
Thus the jinn were placed at the disposal of Solomon (op. cit., 
34:11-12) to perform various tasks (38:36-37; 21:829). No 
better source than the Arabian Nights can be found to give us 
information about the appearance of the jinn and of the malign 
and evil spirits of Islam in general. Some Mohammedan theo- 
logians have furnished horrifying descriptions: such spirits may 
present themselves to man in the guise of serpents, black dogs, 
nr scorpions, and they may also melt into the burning desert 
wind. Ghouls (Ar., ghul, evil spirit), on the other hand, may 
often assume the appearance of beautiful women. The good 
spirits are almost always very beautiful; and some of them, 
such as the peris, have mated with human beings and borne 
children. Among the nomadic tribes these descriptions of the 
world of demons were restricted to verbal expression. However, 
even when a school of painting was formed in Mesopotamia 
in the 12th century and a cultivated ruling class began to desire 
books adorned with illustrations, the artist found means to 
represent human beings, animals, and plants, but never demo- 
niacal beings. This deficiency cannot be explained solely by 
the proscription against representing living beings but must 
have also been due to fear of seeing evil spirits, or perhaps 
even good spirits, at work through their representations. One 
must not forget that belief in the evil eye was — and still is — 
deeply rooted in the Near East and that it was also thought 
the eye of an evil being could work harm even when it was 
merely a painted image. Christian Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
even Italian and Spanish artists tried to avoid thfB risk by 
depicting malign spirits only in profile. The Arabs and the 
painters who worked for them undoubtedly preferred to elim- 
inate completely the representation of beings that might be 
dangerous to man. It was only after contact with Iranian cul- 
ture that representation of some demons became accepted, and 
then only by the shahs, a dmir ers and patrons of the arts, and 
hy the court dignitaries. This change almost certainly came 
about through the influence of the Far East. Such influence 
is recognizable not only in the figure types of the ditv, evil 
spirits found chiefly in Iranian painting of the 15th century, 
but also in the un usu al sculptural quality of these images. 

The dito are generally depicted in semihuman form and are 
covered with hair. They may grimace grotesquely or exhibit 
^dmal faces, and their eyes are surrounded with more or less 
stylized flames. In particular, the Shah-nama of Firdausi (940 ?- 
*°2o ?) offered the occasion for this type of representation. One 
°f the earliest examples of such figures is seen in a goblet of 
th * 13th century (Detroit, Inst, of Arts), the decoration of 
w hich shows Zahhik, king of the demons, with the two ser- 
pents that sprang from his shoulders as the result of a kiss 
from Iblis, his friend and accomplice. The struggle against 
Zahh&k and his punishment were to be the favorite subjects of 


the Shah-n&ma miniatures. One of the finest examples is found 
in the Shah-ttdma of Gulistan (at Teheran), a manuscript copied 
by Ja'far Baysunghuri in the year 833 of the hegira (a.d. 1429- 
30) for the library of Baysunghur, the son of Shah Run; this 
miniature shows Zahhftk nailed to the mountain Demavend. 
In the same manuscript, there is another miniature showing 
Rustam's combat with a white dito, in which the hero holds 
his long-nosed enemy by the horns. Other dito are blue, red, 
pink, and yellow. 

In the illustrations for the legend of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, the painters brought together various dito, 
along with all sorts of beasts and jinn. Thus we see in a Treatiu 
of Marvels, copied in 1388 (Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. supp. Pen. 
332), a miniature showing the jinn bearing the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba into the presence of Solomon. Another minia- 
ture (formerly Coll. Vignier, I4th-i5th cent.) portrays a gro- 
tesque dito being chained by two peasants. Nevertheless, even 
if the Mohammedan painters frequently dared to represent jinn 
and the dito, they were less tempted to represent Satan himself. 
A notable exception is a miniature representing Satan in the 
presence of Adam and the angels (Istanbul, Topkapi Palace, 
15th cent.). Exceptional also are the illustrations of a manu- 
script containing the Mirdj-ndma in the Uigur language, a de- 
scription of the Prophet’s journey to heaven and his descent 
to the nether regions (Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. supp. Turk. 190). 
According to E. Blochet, this copy of a work translated from 
the Arabic was made at Herat in 1436. In his miniatures the 
artist represents the tortures of hell, and accordingly a great 
host of devils with horrible bodies and blue eyes, for blue was 
the color of evil influences. At the door of hell is Satan himself, 
wearing a crown and receiving Mohammed. In the same manu- 
script is also depicted a gathering of peris in a paradisiacal 
landscape; some of these have large flowers in their hair and 
give the appearance of fairies A similar subject is represented 
in a miniature (formerly Coll. F. Sarre) that E. Kiihnel has 
attributed to an artist of Western Turkistan and ascribed to 
approximately the year 1500. In this work a dito acts as guard- 
ian, and the winged peris are dressed in the style of the late 
15 th century and are shown banqueting, making libations, and 
dancing. There are other examples of Islamic representations 
of demons which are of secondary importance and which do 
not merit detailed description. 

Wilhelm Stauds 

Barbarian world . The Germanic tribes had two contrasting 
forms of magical representations. In the Bronze Age they had 
known only the benign power of the sun and the efficacy of 
faith, which incurred the favor of the gods. At the time of 
the Barbarian migrations there arose instead the magical rec- 
ognition of demons, and their exorcism was represented in 
numerous images. Evidence of this representational apotropaic 
magic can be found in the following: 

z . In the laws of the vikings ( Land-n&ma-b 6 k , 95) it is said 
that “one must not sail toward the land with open jaws"; that 
is, the dragon heads must be removed from the prow, “lest 
the spirits of the land be frightened." The dragon heads of 
the viking ships, as seen in the ship burial of Queen Aaa(ca. 850) 
from the excavations of Oseberg (pl. 176), perhaps originated 
in the spiral form of the prow, or they may have been taken 
over from Mediterranean culture, for the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and Cretan ships already bore the heads of animals on their 
prows (K6ster, 1923, pis. 10, 13). This device is seen also 
in the provincial Roman ship on the funerary monument of 
Neumagen (Trier, Rhein isches Landesmus.). Among the vi- 
kings the prow dragons probably appeared in the 8th century, 
thereby transforming into a magical element whatt had been 
purely ornamental. Such heads also appeared on tents and 
sledges to ward off evil. 

2. In other carved figures on the Oseberg ship and on the 
furnishings (Osebergfundet, 1917-27) are depicted hybrid figures 
of dwarfs and fish; ribbons of animals biting each other’s tails, 
which serve as cornices; monkeys with staring eyes; and other 
bands of animals shown biting each other in a general mriinr, 
as if in an infernal struggle of mutually hostile spirits and 
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demons — forces by which the vikings evidently felt they were 
surrounded. 

3. Other images that certainly represent demons include 
those on the West Frankish fibulas of the 6th century, upon 
which occur monsters in the form of weasels, as well as one 
similar to a hippopotamus. The latter is, it may be conjec- 
tured, the Grendel from the Beowulf saga, who every day 
carried away for his food a Dane from the great hall and who 
was killed by Beowulf in his dwelling on the moor (G. Hiibener, 
1930, chap. 3). 

4. A similar purpose may be attributed to the " ‘motif of 
menace/' which is frequently found among pagan Germanic 
remains. The Galsted silver fibula of the 6th century shows 
a human head that two confronted monsters are preparing to 
devour (pl. 176). In the same way, two monsters threaten 
two human heads on a silver ferrule found at Nydam bog 
(Schleswig, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Mus.; 5th cent.). 

At Sutton Hoo, northeast of London, in a ship burial (prob- 
ably 7th century; I, pl. 286) was found a purse lid on which 
two men are shown frontally, witl\ each flanked by two monsters 
who bite his head. In the center are demons beating down birds. 

5. The persistence of demons in popular belief also attests 
their purported magical powers. In Scandinavia they are called 
“trolls”; in Germany, “Alben.” The Albdruck is the weight of 
the demon on the chest of a dreamer ( Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens , 1927, 1932-33, s.v. Alp, Kobold). 

Medieval Christian tvorld. In the early medieval period 
Christianity mingled the early Christian belief in demons with 
that of the Germanic tribes. Belief in demons, which among 
the first Christians had characterized an inferior expression of 
the faith, became from the Romanesque period onward a theme 
as valid as the representation of divine powers. Representations 
of the demons in the Middle Ages were no longer used, as 
among the Germanic tribes, to exorcise the demons of nature, 
but to subdue the sinful instincts of men. Characteristic, in 
this respect, is the image of a church embroidered on the arras 
of the church of Skog, Sweden (pl. 176). The figures inside, 
which are visible as in a cutaway child's drawing, represent the 
community. Flying from the right-hand side — that is, from 
the west — toward the bell tower are two gigantic demons, 
who are held at bay by the church bells and the apotropaic 
heads of animals placed on the ends of the architrave. In many 
churches in Europe, St. Michael, the leader of the struggle 
against the demons, has a similar function, and his altar is at 
the western end. Facing the west, the direction from which 
all that is hostile to God proceeds and whence the demons 
launch their attacks, St. Michael protects the vulnerable back 
of the community as it prays turned toward the east. The 
motif of menace reappears throughout Europe in the 12th cen- 
tury on many capitals, usually inspired by pagan imagery or 
the theme of Daniel in the lion’s den. 

Several sources contributed to demonic representations in 
the Romanesque period. Many of these images repeat the 
fantastic beasts and beings depicted in classical antiquity; these 
reappear first in the miniatures and, from 1100 onward, also 
in the sculpture adorning buildings. The lions, bulls, and rams, 
as well as the fantastic creatures such as griffins, sirens, harpies, 
and centaurs, were assimilated from the East into the works 
of classical antiquity, or in some instances were perhaps creat- 
ed for these. They are present in literature from Homer onward: 
in Aristotle's lost work on rare animals, in the Natural History 
of Plg&y the Elder, and in the Physiologus , a work probably 
written at Alexandria in the 2d century of our era and translated 
into almost all the European languages (C. Cahier and M. 
Martin, Milanges d'archdologie, ser. I, 1851, p. 85 ff.; Ill, 
1853, p. 203); from these ultimately derived the bestiaries that 
were to be a major source of inspiration for miniatures and sculp- 
ture. St. Augustine also described animals in The City of God 
(Book XVI, chap. 8). Particularly in France, another source 
was the Oriental fabrics and furnishings which were found in 
most churches but which were largely destroyed during the Revo- 
lution. In most examples the figures of animals were merely dec- 
orative, as E. Mile (Mile, I) and K. Kiinstle have pointed out. 


In Romanesque art the following demoniacal figures appear: 

1. The Devil, the prince of demons called Satan, Beelzebub, 
or Diabolus. In the eatfy centuries he was represented only 
symbolically, as a serpent (Gen. 3:1 ff.), sometimes with a 
human head; or as a sea monBter (Isa. 27:1), a dragon (Apoc- 
alypse 12:9), or a lion (I, Pet. 5:8). In the Middle Ages he 
appears in human form in the Descent into Hell, as Lord of 
the damned in the hell of the Last Judgment, and as the Tempter 
of Christ, St. Anthony, Job, Cain, and Pilate. In the Byzantine 
version of the theme Christ descended into hell, chained its 
lord, strode over him, and stretched out the hand of salvation 
to Adam. In the West, the 11th-century frescoes of S. Maria 
Antiqua and S. Clemente in Rome took up the Descent into 
Hell theme; and it was only in Western art that the Devil offered 
fierce resistance. Later he was depicted as a dragon or with the 
gaping jaws of a beast. In the inferno Beene in the Camposanto 
of Pisa (ca. 1350) he presides in the form of a giant composed 
of iron breastplates. In the Last Judgment there, the Devil 
seizes the sinners and tries to cheat in the weighing of the souls 
and to torture the damned. The ancient Kronos and Saturn, 
devourers of men, are fused with Oriental figures, the Ba*al 
of Babel and the Milcom (Moloch) of the Ammonites, in a single 
image of the Devil as devourer of men. As such, he is shown 
possibly for the first time in the Psalter of Utrecht, which 
illustrates Psalm 9. The theme culminates in the 13th century 
with the vault mosaic in the Baptistery of Florence (pl. 177), 
in which the giant, his throne, and some serpents are all swal- 
lowing up human beings. In the hell of the Hortus deliciarum 
of Herrad von Landsberg, the Devil holds on his lap a figure 
that may perhaps be that of the Antichrist (A. Straub, 1879- 
99, Pl- LXXIII). 

The temptation of Christ by the Devil is described by St. 
Matthew (4:1-11) and St. Luke (4:1-13). In Syria the Tempter 
is represented as an eidolon, a small winged being; and in By- 
zantium he is portrayed as a handsome youth (Paris, Bib. Nat., 
Gr. 510, 9th cent., from an earlier source). This interpretation 
is followed in the Carolingian Sacramentary of Drogo (Paris, 
Bib. Nat., Lat. 9428, ca. 842) and in the Gospels of Otto I 
(Aachen, Cathedral Treasury) and of Otto III (Munich, Bayer- 
ische Staatsbib., Clm. 4453, ca. 1000), in the last of which 
he is depicted as clothed in rags. The process of the Devil’s 
physical degradation is carried further in the Gospels from Ech- 
temach (Bremen, Stadtbib., Cod. b. 21, ca. 1040), and he appears 
similarly degraded in Giotto’s Pact of Judas in the Arena Chap- 
el in Padua. He has a human figure also in the parable of 
Lazarus and the worldly rich man (Luke 16:19-31) in the 
porch at Moissac and in the Psychomachia (Brussels, Bib. 
Royale, Mss. 9968-72). The first temptation of St. Anthony 
appears on a capital in the narthex at Vezelay (12th cent.). 

The depiction of the Devil as a terrifying bestial monster 
is developed in the 12th century (capitals at V6zelay, Beaulieu, 
Souillac). Here he has become merged with the satyr of antiq- 
uity, who had the pointed ears and beard of a goat (the symbol 
of lust for the Greeks), a hairy body, and cloven feet, some- 
times replaced by a bird’s claws. The mouth is set in a wide 
grin that bares the teeth. Besides the wings on his shoulders, he 
has now sprouted others (borrowed from Hermes or the Gorgon) 
on hiB legs or posterior. He appears thus on the west porch 
of the Cathedral of Arles and in the Last Judgment at Burg- 
felden (ca. xooo), as well as in the cathedrals of Chartres, Reims, 
Paris, Amiens, and Bourges during the 13th century. The Pisan 
sculptors placed the satyr-devil on the pulpits of the Cathedral 
of Siena and the Baptistery of Pisa. In the 14th century the Dev- 
il was given bat wings, which were derived from the dragons 
of China by way of the Middle East. These are found in Giotto, 
as well as in the Triumph of Death in the Camposanto at Pisa. 
Perhaps through the influence of the mystery plays, the Devil 
was now ridiculed as the fool who is deceived by Christ, first 
in the Gospels from Echtemach and later in the altarpiece 
of Master Bertram from Grabow (Hamburg, Kunsthalle, I 4 *h 
cent.). This comic element is also found in England {Life of 
St. Guthlac , Br. Mus., Harl. Y6); but in France and Italy the 
Devil is not shown as a comic figiire. In the late Middle Ages 
the Devil and his train of demons assume fantastic forms, some- 
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times even the forms of insects, as in scenes of the temptation 
of St. Anthony. 

2. The followers of the Devil. When Christ exorcises the 
Devil in the land of the Gadarenes, the obscene spirit replies 
to Christ’s question: “My name is Legion: for we are many” 
(Mark 5:9). The Devil is their master (Mark 3:22). The origin 
of the army of demons is traced to the fall of the angels from 
heaven after their rebellion against God (Isa. 14:12; Apocalypse 
19:20; 20:2). St. Augustine (City of God , XI, 9) describes the 
fall of the angels as having occurred during the first day of 
Creation, when God divided the light from the darkness. In 
the Mount Athos treatise on painting the description reads: 
“Lucifer and all his army fall from heaven. Many when on 
high still appear very beautiful, lower down they become an- 
gels of darkness . . . still lower down they are half angels and half 
devils; at the end they have become completely transformed 
into horrible black demons.” This transformation was shown 
in the destroyed Hortus deliciarum (fol. 3b from copies); in the 
frescoes of St. Quiriace, Provins; and in the Psalter of St. Louis 
and Blanc of Castile (Paris, Bib. de l’Arsenal, Ms. 1186). 
In the Utrecht Psalter (Bib. der Rijksuniversiteit, Script eccl. 
484, 9th cent.) the demons are winged men who fight against 
the angels. The Bamberg Apocalypse (Staat. Bib., Bibl. 140, 
early 1 ith cent.) represents the demons as frogs (H. Wfllfflin, 
Die Bamberger Apokalypse , Munich, 1918, pi. 39). 

In exorcism scenes demons are represented as small slender 
figures, generally with wings. These figures are derived from 
the eidolon, which in antiquity represented the human soul 
that descended into Hades after death, and which was often 
shown on vases and gems. They arc placed, for example, on 
Hector’s body as it is dragged behind the chariot or on the body 
of Achilles supported by Ajax (A. FurtwSngler, Antikit Gemmen , 
Leipzig, Berlin, 1900, pi. XVI, no. 19). In this guise are also 
depicted the fleeing devils of Gadara and a devil who is seen being 
exorcised in the Hortus deliciarum (Straub, 1879-99, pi. XXX). 
In sculpture, there is a representation of an eidolon on an ivory 
of the 10th century in the Darmstadt Landesmuseum. On the 
bronze doors of the Cathedral of Gncsen in Poland and of 
the Church of S. Zeno Maggiore at Verona, the demon exorcised 
is shown as a small devil in human shape. The devils of discord 
that Brother Sylvester chases from the city of Arezzo in obe- 
dience to the orders of St. Francis (Assisi, S. Francesco, upper 
church) are anthropomorphous but are also winged. In the 
Triumph of Death in the Camposanto of Pisa, the demons 
are doglike monsters. Sometimes the demons are shown in 
human and animal form in the same miniature (A. Boeckler, 
Das Stuttgarter Passionate , Augsburg, 1923)- Various animals 
have been used as symbols of demons. 

3. The lion, who may be a symbol for the Devil. In the first 
Epistle of St. Peter (5:8) the following description is found: 
“The Devil goes about like a raging lion, seeking ^whom he may 
devour.” In Psalm 21, verse 14 (A.V. 22:13), we read also of 
the raging and devouring lion. Still today every Mass of the 
dead contains the prayer “Libera eos de ore leonis” (“Free them 
from the mouth of the lion”), according to Psalm 21, verse 22 
(A.V. 22:21). The lion symbolizes the Devil when he has his 
fangs in a bull (Pescia in Tuscany, pulpit support in the cathedral 
library) or has a man in his jaws or between his claws (Trent, 
Cathedral; St. Zeno, near Reichenhall, Austria; Fidenza, Ca- 
thedral, west porch; Modena, Cathedral, porch; Kfinigslutter, 
abbey church). This fight between animals originated in Sumer 
and was passed down to classical antiquity through the Hittite 
and Minoan seals. In the Middle Ages the man in peril was 
used to illustrate Psalm 69: “Deus in actfutorium meum intende” 
(“Come to my assistance, O Lord”; Freising, Cathedral, crypt 
column with animals). 

4* The dragon, represented as a winged lizard with four 
claws, as an asp with two claws, or as a basilisk with a cock’s 
head that issues on the seventh day from a cock’s egg, always 
with a tail knotted for the purpose of exorcism. The basilisk 
appears in the nth century in a relief now in the museum at 
Sorrento and in the xzth century on a capital at Vlzelay. Its 
diabolical connotation originates in the following text: “Rex 
cat serpent, um baailiscus si cut diabolus rex est daemoniorum.” 


(“The basilisk is the king of serpents, as the devil ia the king 
of demons.”) The dragon is conquered by the archangel Mi- 
chael, the leader of the fight against the demons; by St. George; 
or by an exorcism beneath the image of Christ (Isen, Bavaria) 
or on capitals (Como, S. Abbondio; Kilpeck, Hereford, south 
portal of church; Freising, Germany, Cathedral, crypt pillar; 

S. Pietro near Cividale, arch painting). From the 14th century 
onward the dragon, like the Devil, exhibits the bat wings that 
originated in China. The first representation of this type ia 
in the Psalter of Edmond de Lari (d. 1258) in Belvoir Castle. 
There iB frequently a horseman fighting the dragon (fa9ades 
of S. Zeno Maggiore, Verona, and S. Michele Maggiore, Pa- 
via), and at times he is rescuing another horseman who is already 
half swallowed by the dragon (Basel, Cathedral, choir capital; 
Andlau in Alsace, lunette; Staubing in Bavaria, St. Peter, lunette; 
R. Wiebel, 1924). 

5. The serpent with the apple, also an image of the Devil 
(Gen. 3:1-6). He is spewed forth by demons in the north portal 
of the cloister of S. Isidoro in Lion; he is represented for the 
first time with a human head in 1181 in Nicholas of Verdun’s 
altarpu ce at Klostemeuburg, near Vienna. He emanates from 
the head of the Devil in a capital of the lower church at Qued- 
linburg. 

6. The centaurs, demons (Isa. 34:14, “et occurrent dae- 
monia onocentauris”) who are used particularly as symbols of 
heresy. For St. Jerome they also symbolize the Devil (PL, 
xxii 1 , 22 ). They carry a bow and arrow in imitation of the archer 
of the Zodiac, who is represented as a centaur (Augsburg, Ca- 
thedral, bronze doors; Regensburg, St. Emmeram, cloister). 

7. Sirens with the bodies of birds and human heads, which 
are sometimes bearded. In ancient times these figures rep- 
resented the demons of death or the spirits of the dead, be- 
cause the ancients imagined the human soul in the form of a 
bird. The sirens were essentially similar to the Harpies and 
the Erinyes. They come from Hades and are able to fascinate 
men, as they fascinated Ulysses; therefore they are described 
in the Hortus deliciarum uol. 44) as seductive passions that 
sometimes ensnare men. Honorius of Autun considers them to 
represent concupiscence, vanity, and greed (PL, clxxii, 855). 
In the Middle Ages the demons that were half woman and half 
bird were called Harpies (Modena, Cathedra], capitals; Arles, 
Mus. d’Art Chrltien, capital demon figure with the body of a 
bull); whereas the sirens appear from about the 6th century 
onward (cf. ms. De Monstris , pub. by Berger de Xivray, 1836, 
VIII, p. 25) as women similar to the Nereids and have a double 
fishtail, the ends of which they hold in their hands. They 
appear in the bestiaries of the 12th and 13th centuries, and 
in an inscription at Pesaro they are designated “lamiae,” from 
the Greek lamia (cf. also Florence, Mus. Naz., decorated pi- 
laster; Pisa, Baptistery, roof corbel; Regensburg, St. Jakob; 
Kttnigslutter, abbey church, where they have wings and knotted 
tails). 

8. Among the innumerable other hybrid creatures who 
do not follow the natural order and are therefore demoniacal, 
there are men with the bodies of snakes (Ancy-le-Duc, Sa6ne- 
et-Loire) and pairs of birds that share the head of a man (Saint- 
Aignan-Bur-Cher). Many different kinds of hybrids are found 
in the St. Gallus portal of the Cathedral of Basel. 

With the arrival of the Gothic, the demons were relegated 
to the adornment of waterspouts and became gargoyles. Besides 
the symbols of the sacred world, the portals now displayed only 
certain aspects of the secular world: symbols of die mont hs, 
the activities of the months, and the seven arts. In France 
after about 1190 the capitals had only foliage decoration. In 
the Gothic style, dread of the demons melted into humor. 
They became drbleries, or grotesques in the choi 4 stalls (fL. 178 ) 
and the borders of illuminated manuscripts; they were largely 
amusing curiosities. Nevertheless, some contrast between the 
sacred and the profane was still maintained in the choir 
stalls and miniatures. The grotesques were not purely amusing , 
for in some degree they continued to represent die demonic 
element, exorcised by the holiness of die Scriptures. On the 
choir stalls and manuscript borders there developed a whole 
fauna of demons, the monstrous product of exotic fantasy. 
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inspired chiefly by the influence of the Orient. These marginal 
creatures of fantasy betokened the more realistic style that 
was beginning to emerge. 

Hint Wbigkrt 

Medieval traditions and the beginnings of the modem world . 
In the late Gothic world, especially in the north, as if by way 
of deliberate reaction to the rational temper of the Renaissance, 
which was evident even in the religious field, there was a wide- 
spread revival of demoniacal iconography. This was promoted 
by intensive study of the relief carvings of the ancient world. 
This revival was associated with mystical tendencies and 
arose from the same cultural background that had produced a 
body of sacred imagery which was dramatic and full of expressive 
grotesques. In a sense, it might be said that all Nordic religious 
imagery is imbued with the demonic spirit and often has a 
demonic significance allusively expressed. Obviously, in this 
hospitable context, many Italian Renaissance themes such 
as the grotesques were retraced to magical connotations which 
they may have originally embodied but which they had later 
lost. As in the Middle Ages, many demoniacal attributes were 
derived from imagery on ancient gems; from sculpture with 
magical and religious representations, sometimes even pre-Ro- 
man; and from remote medieval precedents and heretical sub- 
ject matter. Naturally, the influence of Biblical texts, partic- 
ularly from the Apocalypse, was very great. There was also 
the influence of popular hagiography and tales, which in turn 
had been inspired by very archaic literary prototypes, sometimes 
transmitted with great accuracy and attention to detail. Neverthe- 
less, the chief literary source was St. Athanasius’ Life of St. 
Anthony , which was already famous throughout the Middle 
Ages and acquired special importance during the Renaissance 
because of the emphasis given in religious devotion at this time 
to the theme of temptation, particularly associated with the leg- 
end of this saint. In the development of illustrations for this 
theme, there is a vast array of the artifices of the Devil. Other 
literary sources, according to Castelli, were the works of St. 
Augustine, those of Albertus Magnus, the Ars magna of Ray- 
mond Lully, the numerous editions of St. Gregory's Magna 
moralia , the treatise De lamiis et pythomcis mulieribus by Ulrich 
Molitor, the Malleus maleficamm by Jacob Spraenger and 
Heinrich Institor, the Visio Tundali , the Golden Legend by 
Jacopo da Voragine, and others. Almost all these works were 
widely diffused with the development of the printing press, 
a fact which probably explains the revival of monstrous and 
demoniacal iconography from the middle of the 15th century 
onward. To these sources muBt be added the geographical 
treatises, which contained descriptions of monsters that dwelt 
in unexplored lands. Stylistically, the demonic is related to 
the macabre and the monstrous and comprises one sector of 
the exploration of the unnatural. The Devil appears as an 
admixture of incongruous elements, often derived from magic 
or alchemy or from the bestiaries but put toghether with empha- 
sis on a naturalistic expression that gives him an aspect of phys- 
ical reality (pl. 170). A subspecies is ‘that of the witches, 
often depicted as naked old women. The precise details gen- 
erally denote, in the work of the best artists, a careful study 
of the works of nature, particularly reptiles and insects. The 
popular theater naturally exerted a strong influence, as did the 
masks and the folk festivals. 

Through such influences the demonic world came to assume, 
in many regions, a sort of Alpine flavor with numerous appear- 
ances wild woodland folk, etc. Another new feature is the 
liveliness of the imagery, which is due not only to the artist’s 
preoccupation with expressiveness but also to the deliberate 
opposition of this dramatic northern conception of the world 
to the static and contemplative ideal characteristic of the Mediter- 
ranean Renaissance. The most important manifestations of 
Nordic demonology, in fact, coincide with the turning point 
of the Renaissance (see mannerism). Here, one might recall 
the well-known study made by Michelangelo from one of Schon- 
gauer’s (q.v.) most terrifying graphic inventions. In northern 
Europe demonology was divided, as has already been indicated, 
into two ambits or phases, in die Flemish world, with Bosch 


(q.v.), there was what really was more a symbolical system, very 
complex and sometimes difficult to interpret, through which 
the demonic was presented as another realm of nature perceived 
through an almost dreamlike process (pl. 180). 

In the German world and among other Flemish artists such as 
Bouts and Pieter Bruegel the Elder (qq.v.), the subject is the 
struggle between two opposing powers, often with the tragic 
sense of the conquest of good by evil. An illustration of this 
is the scene of the temptation of St. Anthony in the Isenheim 
altarpiece by GrUnewald (pl. 180), or the same subject depicted 
by Niklaus Manuel (q.v.) in a panel in the Berne Kunstmuseum. 
The demoniacal apparitions operate in an apocalyptic atmosphere: 
they split the darkness of night and are at home in terrifying, 
woody or mountainous landscapes, thus giving rise to an attempt 
to portray effectively the truly supernatural (see sublime, the). 
Most probably these images were officially favored by the Prot- 
estant Reformation partly because of their popular appeal; 
in fact, they mark the revival of a great medieval tradition. 

In Italy the representation of demons is very rare; of great 
interest, however, is Bernardo Parentino’s panel of the tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony (pl. 179). Many artists, in particular Si- 
gnorelli and Michelangelo, display a profound interest in this 
theme, but their treatment of it is still affected by their interest 
in the anatomical interpretation of the human body: the Charon 
of the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel seems derived not 
so much from hagiographical sources as from ancient images 
of the Laocofin; this is also true of at least some of the fearful 
figures in Orvieto Cathedral (pl. 179). 

The Counter Reformation approached the problem of the 
demon world in a more abstract manner; however, since it 
did consider the demons as existing in reality, it was recom- 
mended that they should be represented according to the de- 
scriptions left by the Church Fathers. Actually, such preoccu- 
pation with fidelity to historical truth robbed the demonic im- 
agery of its dramatic, exciting, and fearful aspect, and — in 
accordance with the thesis that the demons were but fallen an- 
gels — the representation once more became anthropomorphous. 
Nevertheless, the color of their skin remained dark, their eyes 
were fiery, and vapors suggested their abode in the nether 
regions. In various examples they continued to allude to the 
Biblical serpent. Thus they differed from the representations 
of witches and from other scenes that even by the 17th century, 
as in Callot and Salvator Rosa (qq.v.), had almost the char- 
acter of grotesques. 


Popular and folk art . The Devil is one of the key personages 
of popular superstitious belief; therefore it is not surprising 
that his image is found frequently in the folk irt of all periods 
and all countries. The folk artists, like their more cultivated 
medieval and Renaissance counterparts, depict the Devil as a 
man with a repulsive face, horns on his heads, and sometimes 
a shaggy body, bestial limbs, and a long coiling tail. He is often 
armed with a trident with which he tosses souls into hell, which 
is represented as the cavernous throat of a monstrous animal. 

Some of the earliest popular images of the Devil are con- 
tained in the Vigilie mortuorum , a small volume printed in the 
early 16th century at Rouen. In one of these illustrations (fol. 
LXXXIV) he is portrayed with the horns and face of a goat, 
a hen’s neck, arms ending in great talons, bat wings, and a tail 
resembling the tentacle of an octopus. In another scene in the 
same book (fol. LXXXII), which shows a man on his death- 
bed, two devils of varying aspect are depicted. One, lying 
on the ground beside the bed, has a very long face, a beard, horns, 
the limbs of an animal, and a human body covered with scales; 
he has no wings. The other, who seems to be creeping 
out from under the bed, has a pig's snout, horns, animal limbs, 
and a very long tail; the upper part of this body is covered with 
feathers, and he is also wingless. A devil with more human 
features is to be found in the illustrations of a popular little vol- 
ume entitled U sogno del Caravia (1541). In this, although he 
still has horns, his face and body are those of a man and be 
is wingless. Also without wings is the devil image in some 
Swiss prints, preserved in the Zentralbibliothek of Zurich, 
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and in a very old French popular print contained in a Troyea 
edition of the Dame macabre . In both of these, moreover, the 
features of the Devil, although monstrous, are still anthropo- 
morphic. Only in comparatively recent times have the pop- 
ular artists, evidently following the example of the more cul- 
tivated, begun to attribute to the Devil a more bestial aspect. 
Although he is sometimes depicted with a bird’s head, a viper’s 
tail, and other very abnormal physical features, his appearance 
has commonly become conventionalized as that of a man with 
bat wings, horns, normal arms which sometimes end in great 
talons, and cloven feet or hooked claws like those of a bird of 
prey. 

The Devil is shown with bat wings, horns, the claws of 
a bird of prey, and a green and yellow body like that of a sala- 
mander in certain cartoons (some of which are preserved in the 
municipal library at Quimper in France), features similar to 
those used by the popular storytellers. Some of these were 
used during the first half of the 17th century by Michel Nobletz 
to illustrate liis evangelical preaching in Brittany. Throughout 
Europe the noms, cloven feet, and bat wings are characteristic 
features of the anthropomorphic Devil in the votive tablets 
that, from the 17th century onward, record the miraculous 
cures of people possessed of devils. Similar images of the Devil 
are also found in the 19th-century cartoons of Sicilian story- 
tellers (Palermo, Mus. Pit rh) and the devotional prints of all 
European countries (pl. 182). No less common and persistent 
among the popular artists is the representation of the Devil in 
the guise of a dragon or winged serpent. In one of the cartoons 
of Michel Nobletz, he has the appearance of a winged serpent 
and iB depicted in flight. Nevertheless, the representation of the 
Devil in this guise is somewhat of an exception. In fact, he 
assumes this aspect only in the prints and popular paintings 
on glass (very common in Eastern Europe) representing the 
fight between the archangel Michael and Lucifer or St. George 
slaying the dragon — that is to say, in well-defined and in- 
variable iconographic types. 

Antonio Buttitta 

The demonic since the 17TH century. The representation 
of demons in the "high” religious art of the 17th century is 
not frequent in comparison with the medieval contribution to 
demonic iconography. This earlier body of work had been 
stimulated by Oriental influence [Baltrusaitis holds that Borne 
infernal beings painted by Chao Mfeng-fu (q.v.), a painter 
of the court of Kublai Khan, were seen by French missionaries 
and in this way may have passed into European art] and by 
popular traditions rooted in very ancient cultures. Examples 
from this period will be found not in that “Biblia pauperum” 
which comprised the decoration of the medieval cathedrals, 
hut in the popular literature of devotional readings that con- 
tained the religious "emblems” which were to prqve particularly 
useful to the Jesuits. A Jesuit, Herman Hugo, was the author 
of the widely circulated volume which may be said to have 
started this literature: the Pia desideria emblematis, elegtis et 
qffectibus SS. Patrum illustrata with illustrations by the 
great Baroque engraver Boetius of Bolsward, printed at Antwerp 
in 1624 by Aertssen and reprinted in very many editions. It 
had many imitators, among others the mystical Madame Guyon 
at the beginning of the following century. 

The ninth emblem of the first book illustrates Psalm 17: 
"Dolores infemi circumdederunt me, praeoccupaverunt me laquei 
mortis.” ("The of hell surrounded me, the snares of death 
oppressed me.”) Anima, the soul, in the guise of a young maiden, 
foils into the trap prepared by a skeleton lying in wait for her 
and is about to be devoured by a band of black devils; a demon 
hunter with the snout of a dog, three feathers on the crown of 
bia head, clawlike feet, a hunting horn about his neck, pendulous 
breasts, and three snakes brandished in his right hand approaches, 
followed by two homed, shaggy, and long-eared hounds that 
are also diabolical. This is the theme of the demon huntsman, 
which had already appeared in a German caricature at the time 
°f the Reformation in a scene showing a Pope, some monks, 
ttid their mistresses pursued by a pack of baying hounds and 
a8# ailed by demons. It was also the subject of a poem called 


Daimom by Pierre de Ronsard : "Un soir vers la minuict . • . •/ 
J’ouy, ce me semblait, une aboyante ehasse/De chiens qui me 
suivaient pas k pas k la trace. / Je vis aupr&a de moy sur un grand 
cheval noir/Un homme qui n’avait que les os, A le voir, /Me ten- 
dant une main pour monter me en croupe . . . . ” ("One evening, 
toward midnight ... I heard, so it seemed, a clamorous hunt. 
Dogs followed my track step by step. I saw behind me on a 
great black horse a man whose form consisted only of bones. 
He held out his hand to lift me to the back of his mount .... ”) 
This motif of the demon huntsman was to eryoy great favor in 
the romantic period in the various forms it assumed in the works 
of Biirger, Heine (Atta Troll), Victor Hugo, Carducci (La leg- 
genda di Teodorico ), and even down to Verlaine (Cauchemar); 
among the painters it was taken up by Louis Boulanger, Ary 
Scheffer, Tony Jahannot, and especially Delacroix, who painted 
Faust and Mephistopheles mounted on demon chargers with 
flying manes, about to hurl their riders into the abyss. 

Among the emblems of the Jesuits in the Pia desideria ap- 
pear some accessory allegorical figures who personify various 
aspects of the idea of evil; these figures will recur often in the 
books of sacred emblems. They include the jester with his 
cap and bells, a symbol of worldly folly; the richly dressed lady 
holding a fan and a goblet from which there rise bubbles, sym- 
bol of the vanity of this world; and the skeleton armed with a 
sword, the emblem of death. These accessory figures frequently 
occur in the vignettes of another delightful little volume pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1626 with the title Amoris divini et human i 
effectus , and later in 1629 as Amoris divini et humani antipathia . 
It was also published in France and Austria. This work resem- 
bles in its general conception the Antithesis Christi et Antichrists 
of the Protestants (Geneva, 1578): the works of the Devil are 
contrasted with the works of God, and the effects of worldly 
love with those of divine love. Michael Snyders and Gillis van 
Schoor designed the emblems for the work. 

In the fourth emblem (Navigium amoris) the ship of divine 
love, bearing the symbols o c the Passion, is approached by a 
skiff rowed by a human creat are who is threatened from behind 
by a devil. However, from the divine ship a volley from a har- 
quebus is fired at this devil, who is the usual deformed, 
paunchy, long-eared being with bat wings that is already fa- 
miliar from medieval representations. 

Similar in form are the diabolical beings who appear among 
the flames in the fifth emblem of the second book (Babylon amo- 
ris) and in the flaming interior of the globe in the twenty-second 
emblem of the same book (Incuria amoris ). They also guard 
the prison of Anima in the thirty-first emblem, but here they 
are dressed in armor and bear halberd and lance (AuxUhsm 
amoris). In the twenty-third and thirty-ninth emblems of the 
third book (Extasis amoris) the Devil, with bellows, is close to 
the ear of Anima, who clings to the Cross and is surrounded 
by the instruments of the Passion. Here he has the body of 
a satyr, a lion's face, horns of a bull, and bat wings. 

Similar images occur in Typus mundi (Antwerp, 1627), 
in which, however, the twenty-seventh emblem contains more 
bizarre elements — though even these are extremely mild whan 
compared with the fantasies of Bosch. From the crystal globe 
of the world, like a monstrous chicken from an egg, issues a 
foul creature, a tiny winged homunculus with an owl’s head 
and armed with a bow and quiver. Thus worldly love is revealed 
in its true nature as an aspect of evil. 

In Cor Jesu amanti sacrum , the series of engravings by 
Anton Wierix used in many emblem books (Etienne Luxvic, 
Le cceur divot trine royal de Jims pacifique , Salomon, 1626), 
the Devil has the face of a bearded man with horns, as well as 
the body of a satyr with the tail of a lion and bat wings. In 
another of these emblems Jesus enters the heart bearing a 
lamp, and the glow sets to flight the toads, serpents, 'and all 
the slimy beasts that occupy the cavern. In yet another he 
sweeps away from the heart a swarm of these filthy creatures, 
among which are serpents, lizardf, a little devil of the usual type, 
and so on. In fact, we find few variants in the conventional rep- 
resentation of the Devil in these emblems. Sometimes, aa in 
the Imitatio Cramertana (NUmberg, 1647), instead of the V— nm 
face of the customary founMke devil, there is the head of a 
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bird of prey; that is about the most extensive deviation 
from type. 

Not even the highly imaginative 19th-century artist Robert 
Cruikshank, in the first of his illustrations for Divine Em- 
blems . . . after the Fashion of Francis Quarles for Johann Albricht 
(London, 1838), could give the Devil any other shape than that 
of a homed satyr with bat wings. Such is the Satan of Dela- 
croix, shown in flight through a stormy sky over the spires of 
a city. This same being, homed and armed with a trident 
and often with a beak, is found in the lithographs by Quinart 
that illustrate the strange work of A. V. C. Berbiguier de Terre- 
Neuve du Thym, Los farfadets , ou tons les demons ne sont pas 
de Vautre monde (Paris, 1821). 

To find in the 17th century any of the prodigious inventive- 
ness of Hieronymus Bosch in the province of the demonic 
and grotesque, so rich in sinister absurdities, one must turn to 
the Temptations of St. Anthony of David Teniers and Jacques 
Callot, which were certainly inspired by the engravings of com- 
positions by Bosch and Pieter Bruegel the Elder then circulat- 
ing in Italy. Callot, in typically mannerist style, succeeded 
in combining the extremes of affected elegance and monstrous 
ugliness in clever representations in which the surrealism of 
the 20th century was to find one of its sources. This movement 
was also to acknowledge its debt to the fantastic allegories and 
anthropomorphous landscapes of the 16th-century artist Giuseppe 
Arcimboldi, whose capricci are imbued with a hallucinatory 
atmosphere, the voice of chaos. 

Nevertheless, it was the 17th century which saw the stereo- 
typed medieval mask of Satan give way, through the influence 
of the poet G. B. Marino (who had endowed Tasso’s devil with 
a Promethean melancholy), to the heroic figure of Milton’s 
Satan, who maintained the nobility of his angelic origin despite 
the loss of this original innocence. Thus Milton conferred upon 
the figure of Satan all the fascination of the indomitable rebel 
that had previously characterized the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
and the Capaneus of Dante. 

With Milton the Devil finally assumes the air of degenerate 
beauty and splendor overshadowed by melancholy and death 
— majestic though in ruin. The figure of the Adversary becomes 
strangely beautiful, not in the ephemeral way of those sister 
sorceresses Alcina and Lamia, whose apparent beauty is due 
to enchantment and is a vain illusion that dissolves into 
ashes like the apples of Sodom. An accursed beauty is the per- 
manent attribute of Satan; the thunder and the stench of Mongi- 
bello (Mt. Etna), relics of the sinister figure of the medieval 
Devil, are gone. In Milton’s own century, however, one would 
search in vain for any representations of Satan inspired by 
this new conception. The first artist to express it was William 
Blake (q.v.) at the beginning of the 19th century in his Satan 
Calling His Legions , illustrating Milton's Paradise Lost . Here 
the heroic figure of Satan is twin to that other invented by Blake 
to represent The Spirit of Nelson Guiding Leviathan . It must 
be remembered that Blake in his Marriage of Heaven and HeU 
(1790) had stated that, while the good is the passive element 
which obeys reason, evil is the active elehient which springs 
from energy. In the wake of the Encyclopedists and the Sys- 
tbne de la nature , Blake had arrived at conclusions similar to 
those of the Marquis de Sade. Evil, in the form of an angry 
and deformed Michelangelesque conception, is one of the dom- 
inant themes of the illustrations with which Blake adorned 
his Prophetic Books . 

The Swiss Henry Ftissli (or Fuseli, q.v., as he spelled his 
name in ^England) was akin to Blake and was to some extent his 
teacher. Since Fuseli's most impressive picture — famous ever 
since its appearance in 1782 — is the Nightmare (Detroit, Inst, 
of Arts), and since he said that “one of the least explored regions 
of art is that of dreams,” he has been acclaimed as the painter 
of dreams and the subconscious. Moreover, since in him Mi- 
chelangelesque anatomy is combined with the violent and un- 
restrained gestures of the Shakespearian theatre as represented 
in London at the time of his visit, the expressionists have hailed 
him as a forerunner. Such indeed he was, for his heroes were 
already animated by the Titaniam of the superman. The vio- 
lent action of his stories inspired by Nordic myths or the Ho- 


meric poems, or by the supernatural world of Milton, seems 
to evolve in an amorphous and cataclysmic world, a ma gical 
world. His heroes and heroines wear strange improbable robeB 
and towering coiffures, looking like sea anemones or the wing 
cases of beetles. (Fuseli was a coiffure fetishist). His fury and 
his pomp seem aimless, as in a dream. For all these reasons 
surrealists have drawn inspiration from him, and the existen- 
tialists have been fascinated by the intensity of the passion that 
invests his haunting, possessed creatures. This painter of night- 
mares and Satanic women (for example, the drawing Brunhilde 
Watches Gunther , Whom She Has Bound to the Ceiling, Notting- 
ham City Mus.; reproduced in G. Schiff, Zeichnungen von 
J. H. FUssli , Zurich, 1959, p. 47) is a contemporary of the painter 
of the Caprichos ; but he is also contemporary with the authors 
of the “black romances” and with De Sade, with their atmos- 
phere of outlaws, prisons, and tyrannical and fatal deeds. Never- 
theless, his work is too theatrical to convey the depths of 
horror of Goya (q.v.); his men are like galvanized robots. 
There is always in them a suspicion of pose, of artful drapery, 
those relics of classicism that Fuseli — as well as Blake — 
never succeeded in eliminating. 

With Fuseli, and still more with Goya, the sense of the 
demonic becomes more subtle and diffused: they no longer 
present specific scenes of temptations or witchcraft, as in the 
bizarre compositions of Salvator Rosa and Magnasco (qq.v.; 
cf. the three pictures by the former in the collection of A. Bu- 
siri Vici, Rome). The theme is still sometimes vaguely cruel 
and sinister, with something of the nature of nightmare and 
obsession. The Devil is no longer a clear and well-defined 
personage: he pervades the whole atmosphere, and the sense 
of his presence emanates from the total effect of the picture. 
Probably Goya’s deafness contributed to the feeling of bewil- 
dered terror that permeates his Caprichos and Disparates, for it 
must have made him view the world around him as a series of 
acts proceeding from stupidity and folly. With him ugliness 
entered the domain of art, as the bizarre had already entered 
in the work of Bosch and Bruegel. Goya’s subject matter is 
summarized in a stanza of Baudelaire’s Phares : “Goya, a night- 
mare full of unknown things, / Of fetuses roasted amid witches’ 
sabbats,/Of old women admiring themselves in mirrors, and 
naked girls, /Fixing their stockings to tempt devils the more.” 
From the torpor of Reason swarms a mob of criminal and 
obscene suggestions: “El suefio de la razon produce monstros” 
(“Reason’s slumber brings forth monsters”), as a famous motto 
of one of the Caprichos declares (VI, PL. 402). The quality of 
symmetry, which throughout Dante’s Inferno constitutes a 
lasting reminder of the divine order, is absent from the visions 
of Goya, which surface like flotsam in a slimy whirlpool. The 
faces are terrifying in their very anonymity, or because they 
look like the withered trophies of headhunters. Even the evil is 
not made individual: it is the impersonal creation of the crowd, 
the mass, the band of witches and sorcerers who adore the 
Great Goat (El macho cabro presidiendo una reuni 6 n de brujas, 
a famous canvas painted by Goya in 1798 for the Osunas; 
pl. i8x). In the Disparates, the last series of Goya engravings, 
everything is counterfeit, topsy-turvy, chaotic: the disintegra- 
tion of regular forms and the combination of the most anti- 
thetical conceptions produce a universal and monstrous disor- 
der which proves that the demon of stupidity has been installed 
as ruler of the world. This is described at the close of Pope's 
Dunciad in a passage (Book IV, 1 . 649 ff.) that might serve here 
as comment: “Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine!/ 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restor’d, / Light dies before 
thy uncreating word: / Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the cur- 
tain fall, /And universal darkness buries all.” It might be 
postulated that this type of somber inspiration, which uses 
the chaotic and the incongruous as material for art, is one of 
the characteristics of the Spanish genius. It is found again in 
Picasso (q.v.), who, through a kind of corruption of the process 
of artistic conception described by Michelangelo in a famous 
sonnet (“Non ha l’ottimo artista alcun concetto . . . ”), seems to 
have sought in matter all its most improbable and illegitimate 
latent forms, thereby controverting creation in the same 
way that the gospel preached by the Antichrist is an inverted 
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gospel. Thus certain of the works of Picasso might also be 
included in the category of demoniacal representations (pl. 281); 
this classification finds some confirmation in his frequent re- 
course to primitive Iberian and African models for inspiration. 
The inheritance of Goya passed to Eugenio Lucas, whose 
whirling brush popularized in vast compositions the world 
of witches and their sabbats and the tortures of the Inquisition, 
which Goya had used as themes for art. In another follower 
of Goya, Leonardo Alenza (1807-45), the demoniacal inspira- 
tion becomes sensational and melodramatic: his caricatural 
Romantic Suicide (formerly Coll. Marquis de Cerralbo) exempli- 
fies a genre akin to that of the diabolical pictures of that turbid 
follower of Rubens, Antoine Wiertz (1806-65), whose range 
of subjects is that of the chamber of horrors and the Grand 
Guignol. 

What has been said of Picasso might be repeated for other 
modern painters. Paul Klee wrote: “The world in its present 
form is not the only possible world/* If one of the criteria of 
demonic representation is the deformation of the existing world 
according ti principles that appear to invert those which gov- 
erned the creation of our world, then the legion of artists of 
the demonic must be increased to include not only all the sur- 
realists (particularly Salvador Dali, Yves Tanguy, Max Ernst, 
Rene Magritte, etc.) but also artists such as Klee and Mir6 
(qq.v.; see European modern movements). In Miro, represen- 
tations of monsters in the fetal state and of obsessively anthro- 
pomorphous blots of color evoke an atmosphere of nightmare 
and sorcery. The work of Max Ernst, particularly by bringing 
together the most dissimilar objects, produces a sinister and 
demoniacal atmosphere, as in Une semaine de bonti (1934) and 
La femme 100 tetes (1929) where the obsessive effect is deliberately 
cultivated by methods of bizarre suggestion. However, in the 
Metamorphoses du jour ou les hommes a tete de bete (1854), Grand- 
ville sought effects that were to be only pleasantly caricatural. 
Certainly the imagery of Odilon Redon (q.v.) has demonic 
qualities, and in his prints and drawings the black areas them- 
selves arouse fear and anguish. The demonic is also in evidence 
in the work of Martini, the illustrator of Poe’s horrifying tales, 
and that of Alfred Kubin, obsessed by the frightful anatomical 
imagery of corpses and victims of torture. 

Mario Praz 
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DEMUTH, Charles. American painter (b. Lancaster, Pa., 
Nov. 8, 1883; d. Lancaster, Oct. 25, 1935). A member of an 
old, prosperous Pennsylvania German family, Demuth grew 
up in Lancaster. His health was delicate; at four an injury 
lamed him for life. He studied at the Phnnsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, 1905-10, except for a year in PariB, 1907-08. 
He was again in Paris from 1912 to 19x4, where, studying at 
the academies of Colarossi and Julian, he came in contact with 
the modem movements. His work reached maturity about 1915. 
Demuth’s permanent home remained Lancaster, with summers 
in Provincetown and Gloucester, but he visited New York 
frequently and became associated with Alfred Stieglitz’s group. 
A thinjfvisit to Paris came in 1921. In 1920 he was found to 
have diabetes, from which he suffered until his death. 

Much of Demuth’s work was in water color. In his flower 
paintings, a lifelong theme, concentration on pure form and 
color achieved distinguished decorative values. His cosmo- 
politanism is reflected in his 1915-19 water colors of vaudeville, 
circus, and caffe life, which express both relish for such public 
pleasures and ironical mockery of their banality. Among his 
most original works, their style was subtle, apparently casual, 
but extremely sensitive in draftsmanship and handling of the 
medium. In a similar vein were his water colors (also 1915-19) 
illustrating favorite authors — Zola, Wedekind, Poe, Henry 


James — not done for publication but psychological interpreta- 
tions pervaded with a sense of horror and the power of evil. 

A more impersonal, constructive development commenced 
in 1918, when Demuth began using American industrial and 
architectural subjects, adding to his media tempera and, about 
1921, oil. A pioneer in this subject matter, he found structural 
form equally in 18th-century churcheB (I, pl. 115) and 20 th- 
century factories. While profiting from cubism, he never fol- 
lowed it into abstraction; he continued to represent natural 
objects, but isolated their formal elements and transformed them 
into geometric designs. Demuth’s later works, combining ex- 
treme refinement and precision with an essential energy, a pas- 
sion for the purely plastic, and a gift for ordered dynamic 
design, were among the most mature achievements of American 
modernism. In them Demuth proved himself a classicist — 
a type rare in American art. 

The chief public collections of Demuth’s works are in the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of Modem Art, New 
York; the Barnes Foundations, Merion, Pennsylvania; and the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bibliog. A. E. Gallatin, Char ea Demuth. New York. 1927: W. Murrell, 
Charles Demuth. New York. 1931; A. C. Ritchie. Charles Demuth. New 
York, 1950. 
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DENMARK. Owing to its peninsular shape, stretching along 
the North Sea, and its many islands, Denmark is exposed to 
varied cultural influences from the north, east, or south generally 
reaching it through maritime contacts and often superimposed 
upon various local schools. Its relative remoteness from the 
great European art centers has given its several stylistic direc- 
tions a development independent of that of central Europe. 
However, numerous foreign influences have until quite recently 
shaped the artistic course of Denmark. 

Summary. Cultural and artistic epochs (col. 336): Prehistory and 
protohistory; The Romanesque period; The Gothic period; The Renaissance 
and baroque period; The neoclassic period; The 19th and 20th centuries. 
Chief art centers (col. 345). 

Cultural and artistic epochs. Prehistory and protohistory. The 
oldest settlements, from the late Paleolithic and Mesolithic periods, 
are those of Bromme (Zealand or Sjaelland) and Klosterlund (Jut- 
land), which mark the appearance of flint axes. Following them were 
the mesolithic culture of Maglemose (Zealand), contemporaneous 
with the so-called “Taidenoisian” culture, and the Ertebolle culture 
(Jutland), coeval with the French culture of Campigny, in which 
the first clay pottery appears. These hunting and fishing cultures 
were replaced by an agricultural one of the type found in the villages 
of Barker and Troldebjerg, with their cabins aligned along a street. 
Characteristic of this culture were burials in chambered tombs 
— dysser, or dolmens, and jaettestuer, or “giant rooms” — so called 
because of their megalithic structure; burial was no longer by inhuma- 
tion. A people also appeared in Denmark who were called the “Sno- 
rekeramikeme,” after their characteristic pottery, decorated with 
motifs imitating cord; they were succeeded by the Dolktid people, 
so called from their use of a sharpened flint dagger. The Bronze 
Age (1500-400 B.c.) marked the appearance of inhumation in stone 
or wooden coffins covered by high mounds of earth, in which woollen 
garments have been preserved (the barrows of Muldbjerg, Borum 
Eshej, Egtved, and Skrydstrup); cremation, which was to predominate 
later, also appeared. The favorite decorative motif of this period 
was the spiral. Dating from the 14th century is the famous sun 
chariot of Trundholm (Zealand; V, pl. 169). The technique of 
working gold and bronze was highly developed, and metals for these 
crafts were obtained by exchanging Danish amber for them in the 
flourishing trade with southern lands. During the period between 
the 9th and 5th centuries B.c. the Danes produced items of heavy 
jewelry, goblets of gold and bronze, and large homa (luren), trumpets 
of thin wrought bronze, generally made in pain and played in unison. 
Cultural strains originating in southern Europe and Italy are discern- 
ible in the working of bronze and in pottery making. In the fi *•* 
Iron Age, which lasted until the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Celtic peoples were penetrating all Europe except Denmark, 
where, however, articles of Celtic style were available, for example, 
the Gundestrup caldron (V, PL. 184) and the Dqjbjerg wagons (Jutland) 
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(see hu«OPBAN PROTOHISTORY). The Romans did not reach Denmark 
either, but they sent their products there, especially silver vessels 
such as the Hoby cupt. From the 5th century of our era onward 
the Roman influence was replaced by a German „ ’ 

m the stylistic modification of object. alre.dy fairly common such 
as luren (the golden horns of Gallehus, for example; presumably 
destroyed) and gold bracteatea (coins which at first imitated the 
late Roman medallions but later took on a purely Nordic character 
see EUROPE, BARBARIAN). The coins (see coins and medals) were con- 
vex on one side and concave on the other, plated with gold. The Viking 
period (a.d. 800-1 ioo), known to us through excavations and the 
discovery of objects and inscriptions, was a splendid one in Denmark 
The ship tomb discovered near Ladby on the island of Fyn is famous’ 
and even more so is the royal tomb of Jelling in Jutland, with its 
great wooden chamber inside the barrow. Near this is the runic 
stone dedicated by King Gorm the Old to his Queen, Thyra Danehod, 
and the stone dedicated to their memory by their son Harald Blataand 
(Harold Bluetooth) about a.d. 980. Many silver objects and coins 
were produced in this period. Also worthy of mention are the Dane- 
virke fortifications (a stone and brick wall built across Schleswig in 
the early Middle Ages) and the circular military camps of Trelleborg, 
\ggr sborg "yrkat, and Nonnebjerget (see Scandinavian art). 

Johannes Brsndsted 


The Romanesque period. Numerous recent excavations have 
brought to light important traces of wooden ecclesiastical architecture, 
which became widely diffused in Denmark after its conversion to 
Christianity (a.d. 950-1050). 

The buildings were constructed of beams set in the ground; the 
holes into which the beams were fitted are still visible today. Among 
the outstanding ruins are those of the church of the royal residence 
of Jelling, dating from before the year 1000. 

Early in the nth century the Danes began to use travertine 
as a building material, employing building procedures of Roman 
origin (Church of Our Lady at Roskilde; church at Tamdrup, west 
of llorsens). Anglo-Saxon influences are discernible in the Benedictine 
abbey of Venge, near Skanderborg (Jutland), built before 1100. 

In the xath century this soft stone was replaced by cut stone 
— particularly granite, available in the glacial boulders of east Jut- 
land — as in the Cathedral of Viborg, rebuilt during the 19th century. 
More interesting, however, are the numerous village churches, a 
group of which are the work of Horder, a master stonemason who 
was also known as a sculptor. In the region of Skaane, sandstone 
largely replaced granite. The most important monument from this 
period is the Cathedral of Lund (Danish archiepiscopal Bee from 
1104), built by local masters. Four churches on Bornholm Island 
in the Baltic Sea, dating from the late 12th century and all having 
centralized ground plans, are veritable fortress-churches; the Church 
of Osterlars is the most complex of all in plan. 

Near the end of the 12th century, Lombard masters popularized 
the use of brick, an invaluable material in Denmark because of the 
dearth of rock quarries. Brick was used to build the churches of 
the Benedictine monastery of Ringsted and those of the Cistercian 
monasteries of Sore and Vitskel, the church of Kalundborg, and 
the Cathedral of Roskilde. The small churches on the southern 
islands of Lolland and Falster exhibit all phases of the stylistic transi- 
tion from the Romanesque to the Gothic and show 'analogies with 
north German ones along the Baltic and in Schleswig. 

Secular edifices of the Romanesque period are rare, save for the 
very few traces of the fortifications and homes of the nobility. 

Until the end of the 1200B, central Zealand, and the city of Jelling 
in Particular (the seat of the royal family), were the most important 
canters for sculpture. Hie golden altars and jewelry made here 
were remarkable. In various Jutland workshops granite was carved 
for decorating churches and baptismal fonts. 

Paintings were few and unimportant. The earliest, in fresco and 
of varied styles (none before 1150), are found in southeastern Jutland. 
About 1200 there was a particularly active school in central Zealand 
(in Broby, Ala ted, Fjenneslev, Hagested, and Skibby). Even Byzantine 
mfluence may be seen in work from this period. 

7 %e Gothic period. After 1200, with the rapid development of 
me cities of the Hanseatic League, Denmark underwent a period 
°f decline. For about 150 years, the German city of Ltlbeck exerted 
a "tong influence in the field of art. This is clearly shown by the 
Editions made to earlier structures (cathedrals of Roskilde, Ribe, 
^d Aarhus). In this period the epoch of great cathedrals came to 
®n end, but many convents and monasteries were built; only the 
°ne at Helsinger (Elsinore) is well preserved. 

At this time too, the most interesting ecclesiastical structures 
were built in mill villages. In general, activity was limited to re- 
modeling or anUgy -ig the old Romanesque churches. Even Gothic 


secular buildings are scarce (ruins of the Z3th-cent. royal fortresses 
of Kale and Vordingborg; fortification walls of the Krogen Citadel 
incorporated in Kronborg Castle in Helsinger; the Kflman to w er 
at Helsingborg, Skaane; the ruins of the Hammerahus fortress with 
late Gothic keep, on Bornholm island). Almost intact, and unique 
M an architectural type, is the stronghold of Gjorlsev (Zealand), 
with its cruciform plan. 

The only medieval gate to survive is the Melleport at Stege. 
Old brick houses remain in Kalundborg and Helsinger (Zealand). 

The introduction of brick marks the complete disappearance, 
toward 1200, of architectural sculpture. In the church interiors 
sculpture in wood continued (crucifixes, figures of Mary and saints 
in the churches of Skaane, Zealand, and Schleswig, and a large ivory 
crucifix at Herlufsholm), inspired more or less by the French Gothic 
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style. About the end of the century German influences were felt, 
first through LUbeck from Westphalia and Cologne, later from LUbeck 
itself. The polished naturalism so highly developed in the Burgundian 
court is reflected in the tomb of Queen Margaret, dated 1423 (Ros- 
kilde Cathedral), almost certainly the work of Johannes Junge of 
LUbeck, to whom the Pietd of Sender Alslev (Copenhagen, National- 
mus.) is also attributed. 

In the 15th century carved altar fronts of modest artistic worth 
were imported, generally from LUbeck. The one of the high altar 
of the Aarhus Cathedral, by Bemt Notke of LUbeck, is exceptional 
in Bize and artistic merit. In the decades before the Reform- 
ation — which signalized a vast building activity — three great 
sculptors were active in Denmark: Claus Berg, disciple of Veit Stoss, 
whose finest work is the sltarpiece of the Odense Cathedral; Hans 
BrUggeman, influenced by Dutch realism, who carved an aharpiece 
for the Cathedral of Schleswig; and Adam van DUren, from the Lower 
Rhine, who was active in eastern Denmark* 

Reaching Denmark belatedly, and chiefly through LUbeck, the 
echoes of French Gothic painting began to be felt (early 14th cent.) 
in the Schleswig region. 

Masterpieces of this period are the decorations of the C&iapais 
of the Three Kings in Roskilde Cathedral, from about 1450, and of 
the church of Fanefjord, on the island of Mon. From the late 15th 
century until after foe Reformation, painting was thriving, particu- 
larly in Jutland (Aarhus Cathedral, church of Skibby, and church of 
the Carmelite monastery of Sssby). 

Danish late Gothic painting is quite heterogeneous. Various 
works (chiefly wooden altars, whose fogedee ate painted in 
from the early 16th century are found in wertern 
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The Renaissance and baroque period. The social and economic 
results of the Reformation were also felt in architecture. Many 
churches and houses of religious orders were tom down, and the 
materials were used in defensive works. About 1550 the resumption 
of building, sponsored by Christian III and the nobility of the Catholic 
Church, was influenced by the Renaissance. Johan Friis, the king's 
chancellor, employed V eneto-Dalmatian motifs in the building of 
the castle of Hesselagergaard , which is still in existence. Other nota- 
ble princely castles from late in the 16th century are those of Egeskov 
(Fyn), Borreby, Gisselfeld (Zealand), and Rosenholm (Jutland). 
Kronborg Castle at Helsinger (completed in 1583), designed by the 
Flemish architect Anton van Opbergen, is one of the first examples 
of the Dutch Renaissance style m Denmark. The residences of 
Lystrup in southern Zealand (1579) and Vocrgaard in northern 
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Denmark, principal medieval and modem centers. Key. (1) Modem na- 
tional boundaries. 


Jutland (1581-91) are decorative. A castle worthy of note was Ura- 
niborg (destroyed), built by the great Danish scientist Tycho Brahe 
on the island of Hven, on the Oresund strait. It was central in plan 
and inspired by the works of Sebastiano Serlio. The writings and 
designs of Jacques Ducerceau (q.v.) influenced the conception and 
arrangement of these structures. 

The economic prosperity of the late x6th century produced a 
great urban expansion. King Christian IV (1577-1648) founded 
many new cities according to modem principles and made of Copen- 
hagen a great modem capital. Famous among the royal architects 
were the Steenwinkels, of Dutch origin. 

After the Reformation (1536) no more religious painting or 
sculpture was produced, although occasional murals were still being 
painted fe.g., those of the church of Estruplund). In the residences of 
the notmity, the costly gobelins were sometimes replaced by frescoes 
(Hesselagergaard). The nobles were obliged to order abroad, particu- 
larly from Antwerp and no longer from Liibeck, those objets d*art they 
wished to surround themselves with. Coraelis Fiona de Vriendt 
executed a aeries of very fine tomb monuments for the princes and 
other members of the Danish nobility (Cathedral of Schleswig, 
Cathedral of Roskilde, and Herlufsholm). Christian Ill’s widow 
purchased from Frans Floris de Vriendt, Comelis’ brother, a large 
triptych for Sonderborg Castle's chapel. Famous portrait painters, 
mostly Dutch, were active. Melchior Lorch, a maker of copper reliefs, 
was distinguished for his portraits and perspective views. The most 
skillful painters under Christian IV were Karel van Mander and 
Abraham Wuchtera. 


In the early yean after the Reformation, the few Danish sculptors 
for the most part carved tombstones with figures in relief for the 
nobility. Schools of stonecutten arose in Zealand and Jutland (Gert 
van Groningen, Aarhus); sculptors, stonecutten, and carven came 
mostly from the workshop of Kronborg Castle, closed about 1585, 
and from other castles. In the late 16th century and early 17th, in 
almost all the important cities, there were wood carven* workshops 
in which altar frontals, pulpits, and epitaphs were produced, imitating 
work in incised copper (Koge, Holbeek, and Niestved in Zealand; 
Odense in Fyn; Flensburg, today south of the Danish border, in 
Jutland; and Aalborg, Randers, Horsens, Senderborg, and Tender). 

More up-to-date foreign artists frequented the court in Copen- 
hagen: Georg Labenwolf of Nuremberg built the fountain (now 
lost) of Kronborg Castle; the Dutch sculptor Adriaen de Vries, 
influenced by Giovanni da Bologna, built the fountain of Frederiks- 
borg Castle. Peter Husum made a free copy of the Capitoline group 
of the Combat between a Lion and a Horse for Christian IV. After 
the revolution of 1660 and the establishment of the absolute monarchy, 
artistic activity was more closely linked than ever to the court and the 
nobility of Copenhagen and northern Zealand. The Swedish artist 
Nicodcmus Tessin the Younger, a pupil of Bernini, prepared a project, 
never carried out, for a new royal castle in Copenhagen. The villu 
built at the gates of Copenhagen for Queen Sophie Amalie (Amahen- 
horg, built 1670, burned 1689) was modeled after Dutch and Italian 
prototypes (Vicenza, Rome, and Frascati); the Palace of Charlottcn- 
borg (1672-79) was built for the Governor of Norway, Count Ulnk 
Gyldenlove. Lambert von Haven, the royal architect, built the Church 
of Our Saviour (Vor Frelsers Kirke, 1749-50) in the Christianshavn 
quarter of Copenhagen in sumptuous baroque style, with classic 
overtones. Early in the 18th century, the results of travels in Italy 
by Danish architects became evident; thus, in the Opera House in 
Copenhagen (at present the seat of the Superior Court) and the 
royal residence of FrederikBberg (1707-09) and Fredensborg (ca. 
1720), the Italian influence is apparent. The latter building was 
built from the designs of Johan Cornelius Krieger, architect to Fred- 
erik IV, and was originally a central-plan structure with a dome. 

In 1754 the Royal Academy of Fine Arts was founded in Copen- 
hagen. The most important architects of this period were Nikolaj 
Eigtved (1701-54) and Lauritz L. de Thurah (1706-59). The principal 
works of the iatter were the villa of Hirschholm (destroyed), the 
Palace of Roskilde (1733), the Eremitagen hunting lodge (1736), 
and the spire of the Church of Our Saviour (1750; clearly inspired 
by Borromini’s Church of S. Ivo in Rome). De Thurah published a 
long work in two volumes, Den danske Vitruvius (1746-49), containing 
the dimensions and plans of royal castles and public edifices, as well 
as the Hafnia hodiema (1748; Copenhagen). Eigtved displayed more 
modem tastes. Abroad, particularly in Saxony, he had approached 
the baroque; among his surviving works are the marble bridge and 
the interiors of the royal Castle of Christiansborg (built by E. D. 
HBusser and burned in 1794) in Copenhagen. Eigtved’s masterpiece 
is Amalienborg Square. The aristocracy commissioned these ar- 
chitects to design such villas and country homes as Ledreborg, Ler- 
chenborg, and Fredcriksdal in Zealand, and Margaard on the island 
of Fyn. In Jutland, on the other hand, a bold architecture in rococo 
style, executed by local artists, became established. Outstanding 
examples are the palace of the merchant Gerhard Hansen of Lichten- 
berg, at Horsens, the two villas of Bidstrup, and the beautiful church 
of Granslev and Gessinggaard, near Randers. 

The portraits of Christian IV and Frederik III (at Rosenborg 
and in the Citadel of Copenhagen), the work of the Flemish artist 
Francois Dieussart, and the equestrian statue of Christian V (on 
the Kongens Nytorv Square in Copenhagen) by the French artist 
Abraham C6sar L’Amoureux (1688), introduced the baroque style 
in sculpture to Denmark. Funerary sculpture was very highly de- 
veloped: J. C. Sturmberg built, for Christian V and his wife Charlotte 
Amalie, two magnificent cenotaphs of white marble in Roskilde 
Cathedral (1716-19); and Thomas Quellinus (1661-1709) of Belgium 
executed a series of funerary monuments for die aristocracy, in white 
and black marble, in rather theatrical style. Quellinus’ masterpieces 
are at Herlufsholm in Zealand, in the Cathedral of Odense (Fyn)> 
in the Cathedral of Aarhus, and at Aiming (Jutland). Nicodemus 
Tessin made the model for the altar in the Church of Our Saviour 
at Christianshavn (Copenhagen, 1707)* which shows the influence 
of Bernini. J. F. Ehbisch (d. 1748) created funerary monuments 
in the style of Quellinus in the churches of Tjele and Oxholm (Jut- 
land), and acanthus-leaved altars and pulpits for the Copebhagen 
churches, destroyed by the 1728 fire. 

Representing the Dutch tradition in baroque painting were Karel 
van Mander (d. 1670) and Abraham Wuchters (1610-82). The 
latter’s monumental portraits of Danish princes (Copenhagen, Nat. 
Mus., Frederiksborg Castle, Rosenborg Castle, and State Mus. of 
Art) reveal a remarkable gift for color. Jacques d’Agar (x64D-x7 i 5) 
was a mediocre painter who popularised the elegant pictorial stylo 
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of the French-English court. Hendrik Krock (1671-1738) and Bendix 
le Coffre (1671-1722), the first a disciple of Carlo Maratti, the second 
influenced by Poussin, decorated the ceilings of the royal castles of 
Frederiksborg and Rosenborg with historical paintings. The por- 
traitists J. S. Wahl and Marcus Tuscher followed the southern 
German manner. Distinguished among the rococo portraitists was 
the colorist Carl Gustaf Pilo (1711-92), a Swede, whose portraits 
in the State Museum of Art, Copenhagen, and in many castles and 
villas of the nobility influenced contemporary artists, one of whom 
was Johan Homer (1711-63). The Frenchman Louis Tocqu6, during 
his brief stay in Denmark (1758), did a scries of magnificent portraits 
of members of the court. 


The neoclassic period. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Co- 
penhagen exerted a decisive influence on architecture, both through 
its technical instruction and through its grants of scholarships for 
study in Paris and Rome. The first professor was the Frenchman 
N. II. Jardin, who favored ncoclassicism. He designed the dining 
hall of the Moltke Palace, Amalienborg, the Bemstorff Castle near 
Copenhagen, Maricnlyst near Hclsingor, the Frcderiks Kirke (1756, 
inspired by the Pantheon in Rome), and the Solvgade Barracks (1765- 
69), tl. last '> in Copenhagen. He also modified the Thott Palace 
m that f-ity. He was succeeded by the Dane C. F. Harsdorff (1735-99), 
whose training had been completed in Paris and Rome and who 
designed palaces in Copenhagen and oversaw the restoration of the 
Fredensborg Castle, the Chapel of Frederick V in the Cathedral of 
Koskilde, and the colonnade of Amalienborg. 

In the first half of the 19th century the dominant figure, with 
his school, was the Neo-Palladian C. F. Hansen (1756-1845). Hansen, 
a pupil of C. P. Harsdorff, was active also in Germany. In Copen- 
hagen he built the Cathedral of Our Lady, the Slots Kirke, the Town 
Hall, and the Law Courts (1805-15), the latter in the Palladian style. 
Hansen also rebuilt Christiansborg Palace in Copenhagen. G. F. Hetsch 
(1788-1864) followed in the footsteps of Hansen with very little 
originality, and was influenced by the Germans. 

The equestrian monument of Frederik V in Amalienborg Square, 
by J. F. J. Saly (preliminary sketch in 1764, dedicated in 1771), 
was inspired by French models. Johannes Wiedcwelt (1731-1802), 
a friend of Winckelmann, popularized a decorative ncoclassic style. 
Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), trained in the Academy of Art in 
Copenhagen, matured his style in Rome (Jason with the Golden 
Fleece, 1802) in the years 1797-1838 and 1841-42. His masterpieces 
are in Italy, Germany, England, and Poland; in Denmark his sculp- 
tures are in the Church of Our Lady and in the museum dedicated 
to him. His best Danish pupil and collaborator was H. W. Bisscn 
(1798-1868), who later turned to realism in the Monument to the 
Victorious Soldier (1850-51) at Fredericia. 

Late in the 18th century the two principal exponents of painting 
were N. A. Abildgaard (1743-1809), classically trained, who decisively 
influenced the young Thorwaldsen, and Jens Juel (1745-1802), an 
outstanding painter of portraits and landscapes. 


The igth and 20th centuries . M. G. Bindesball (1800-56) re- 
pudiated the academic neoclassicism of C. F. Hansen in the name 
°f romanticism, drawing inspiration from the Middle Ages and the 
local Renaissance. He started a national style that was alive until 
r 9i5“20. The representatives of this style are J. D. Herholdt, who 
designed the Library of the University in Copenhagen ifi Neo-Gothic 
style (1857-61), H. B. Storck (1839-1922), and A. Clemmensen 
(1852-1928), skillful restorers and students of the Middle Ages. 
Martin Nyrop (1849-1921), in the Copenhagen Town Hall (1894- 
*903), drew his inspiration from the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, 
ftaly. On the whole, the tastes of Danish architects were greatly 
influenced by their travels in Italy. Interesting in this respect is 
the Grundtvig Church in Copenhagen (1921-27) by P. V. Jensen Klint 
Cy* pl. 108). Antagonist of Nyrop and supporter of a “European style, 
Ferdinand Meldahl (1827-1908), the artist charged with the re- 
construction of the Frederiksborg Castle and the completion of the 
Frederiks Kirke in Copenhagen, exerted a strong influence. Almost 
the sole representative of Art Nouveau was Anton S. Rosen (1859- 
x 928), an architect of fertile imagination. In about 1915-25 several 
young architects returned to neoclassicism; they designed public 
buildings adorned with columns, such as the Faaborg Museum 
(1912—15) of Carl Petersen and the Copenhagen Police Headquarters 
(1918-24) by Hack Kampmann and Aage Rafn. Other architects, 
»uch as Povl Baumann, Henning Hansen, and Kay Fisker, strove 
to combine classic taste and functionalism in Copenhagen's enormous 
bousing blocks. 

Modem architecture in Denmark dates from the Stockholm 
Pwr of 1930. Outstanding city-planning innovations, involving the 
of “satellite” working-class quarters, individual homes, and 
Industrial architecture, have been introduced by Kaare Wint, Kay 
F, *er, c. F. Mailer, Vilhelm Lauritzen, Finn Juhl, Ole Wanscher, 


and Arne Jacobsen. Design in these areas is highly developed today. 
A predominating quality is consistency in form and in the choice 
of materials; examples are the Aarhus University complex in Jutland, 
by Mailer, and the Grundtvig Church in Copenhagen, by Jensen 
Klint. Deserving mention is the recent development of building in 
the International Style (particularly in buildings in the downtown 
section of Copenhagen, in several large decentralised residential 
complexes, in school construction, and in the separate one-family 
home). Among those who contributed to this development were 
Eva and Nils Koppel, V. Wohlcrt, J. Bo, J. Utzon, and C. Sorensen. 

The chief representatives of Danish romantic sculpture were 
H. E. Freund (1786-1840), a pupil of Thorvaldsen, who treated 
romantic subjects in an academic manner (the Ragnarok frieze and 
the statuette of Loki, suggested by Nordic mythology), and J. A. 
Jerichau (1816-83), who was violently opposed to neodasaiciam 
despite his stay in Rome as a young man. After the dull naturalism 
of the late 19th century, early in the 20th the influence of French 
sculpture (of Rodin and Maillol, especially) was apparent in the 
works of Kai Nielsen (1882-1924), Johannes C. Bjerg (1886-1955), 
and Einar Utzon-Frank (1888-1955). Remaining faithful to die 
academic-classicist tradition were Gerhard Henning (b. 1880), Svend 
Rathsnck (1885-1941), Gottfried Eickhoff (b. 1902), and J or gen 
Gudmundscn-Holmgreen (b. 1888). In opposing the tradition, Kai 
Nielsen notably influenced the subsequent development of Danish 
sculpture. Naturalistic sculptors include A. Keil (b. 1907), H. Starche 
(b. 1899), and Astrid Noack (1888-1954), inspired by Maillol, Mogens 
K. Boggild (b. 1901), and Hugo Liisberg (1896-1958). Representing 
the nonobjective trend are Henry Heerup (b. 1907), influenced by 
the European post-Dadaist tradition; Erik Thommesen (b. 1916), 
the creator of extremely fine wooden constructions; and Robert J. T. 
Jacobsen (b. 1912), a sculptor in iron working in Paris. An expressive 
portraitist is Knud Nellemose (b. 1908). 

Outstanding in the first decades of the 19th century was C. W. 
Eckersberg (1783-1853), .\ mediocre historical painter but an excellent 
painter of portraits and seascapes. Eckcrsberg’s students were in 
general inclined toward a sober realism, but romantic accents were 
not lacking, c.g., J or gen V Sonne. The following generation (the 
painters of the “golden age' 1 ! concerned themselves with historical 
subjects, as thev were advised to do by the art historian N. L. Hayen. 
Christen S. Kobkc (1810-48) was a fine colorist. A group of young 
painters went to Italy between 20 and 1840 to find subjects in the 
life of the people (V. N. Marstrund, A. Kiichler, C. Hansen, Ernst 
Meyer, Msrtinus C. Rorbye). Vilhelm Marstrand (1810-73) was a 
figure painter and illustrated Italian scenes or characters from the 
comedies of Holbcrg with subtle humor. Among the leading land- 
scapists were Johan T. Lundbye, Peter C. T. Skovgaard, and Vil- 
helm Kyhn. Toward i860 German influence became established 
(Diisseldorf school). Carl Bloch (1834-90) came to the fore with 
his large figure compositions, generally of historical or religious 
subjects. Peter S. Kreyer (1851-1909) worked in Paris, where he 
did luministic experiments. With Michael and Anna Anchor and 
others, he subsequently settled in Jutland (Skagflft), interesting him- 
self in the life of the fishermen. Kristian Zahrtmann (1843-1917), 
after withdrawing from the Academy of Fine Arts, opened a free 
school; he later made frequent trips to Italy, finding his subjects in 
the life of the people of the Abruzzi. Theodor E. Philipsen (1840- 
1920) painted landscapes and animals in an impressionist style; 
Gottfried Christensen (1845-1928) interpreted Jutland landscape; 
Vilhelm Hammershei (1864-1916) was a painter of delicate interiors. 
Jens F. Willumsen (1863-1958), also a sculptor, approached French 
symbolism, and postimpressionist French influences are also discern- 
ible in the work of Edvard Weie (1879-1943), Hanld Gieraing (1881- 
1927), Sigurd Swane (b. 1879), Olaf Rude (1886-1957), and Karl 
Isakson (1878-1922). Ejnar A. Nielsen was a macabcv symbolist 
(b. 1872). Among the memorable avant-garde groups were Den fine 
Udstilling (Salon des Refuses, 1891) and Granningen (1915). The 
post-cubist tendency immediately after World War I is represented 
by Vilhelm Lundstrem (1893-1950) and Christine L. Swane (b. 1876); 
artists linked to naturalism, particularly in landscapes, were Niels 
Bjerre (1864-1942), Oluf Hast (b. 1884), and Olivia Holm Mailer 
(b. 1875), already active in the first years of die 20th cent ur y. Among 
the pupils of Kristisn Zahrtmann were Niels C. Lergaard-Nielsen 
(b. 1893), Erik Hoppe (b. 1897), Saren Hjorth Nielsen (b. 1901), 
Knud Agger (b. 1895), Harold Leth (b. 1899), Jefis Sondergaard 
(1895-1958), Lauritz Harts (b, 1903), Axel W. Johanneses (b. 1908), 
Jeppe Vontilius (b. 1915), Poul Ekelund (b. 1920), Peter M. Hansen* 
Fritz Syberg, Paul S. Christiansen, and Johannes Larsen. Zahrtmann 
founded the so-called “Fyn school,” intent upon fiuthfully reproducing 
the local landscape. Niels K. and Joakim F. Skovgaard, sons of P. C. 
Skovgaard, preferred national and religious subjects; the second 
decorated the Cathedral of Viborg with large Biblical frescoes and 
had a talented follower in Niels Larsen-Stevna. There have been 
few painters of large-scale murals in Denmark; however, the week 
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of Niels W. Schsrff is known in this field, as are the mosaics of Vilhelm 
Lundstrnm. Among the artists whose works are memorable from 
the period between the two world wars are Immanuel Ibsen, Ole 

B. Kielberg (b. 1911), Egon Mathiesen, Karl C. Bovin, and Carl 
0sterby. The magazine Konkretion (i935”37)» directed by the painters 
W. Freddie and Vilhelm Bjerke-Peteraen, widely propagated in the 
Scandinavian countries the sources of international surrealism and 
brought many young Danish and Swedish artists to public attention. 
Harry F. E. Carlsaon was also an exponent of surrealism. In 1938, 
after a schism within the Scandinavian surrealist group, the Danish 
abstract-surrealist movement arose. Richard Mortensen (b. 1910; who 
moved to Paris and became an adherent of neoplasticism), Arvid 
Jom, and Eiler Bille were the theoreticians of the movement, and 
others who participated in it were Egill Jacobsen, C. H. Pedersen, 
and the painter and sculptor Henry Heerup, mentioned earlier. These 
were soon joined by the architect R. Dahlmann-Olsen and the poets 
Ole Sarvig and Jens A. Schade. The movement gathered around the 
magazines Helhesten, Aarstideme (1945-51), Spiralen , and Cobra 
(1948-51), becoming known as the “Danish experimental group/’ 
which developed within a markedly expressionist post-cubist sphere 
experiments that are the basis of the present informal trends. The 
Icelanders Svavar Gudnason and Thorvaldur Skulason, blockaded 
in Copenhagen by the war, workea there from 1940 to 1945 and 
markedly influenced such painters as K. Davidson and V. Petyrssen. 
Among the younger members of the group, who became known 
through the Spiralen exhibition of X950, are Mogens Balle, Sven 
Dalsgaard, and J. Lange. Among the nonobjective painters worthy 
of note are Asger Jorgensen, Knud Jans, and Vestergaard-Jensen. 
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Otto Norn 

Chief art centers. Copenhagen (Kobenhavn). The first men- 
tion of the inhabited center (the village Havn, or Hafhia) dates from 
1043, although the site appears to have been inhabited as early as 
the Stone Age. The city, still the principal port of Denmark, de- 


(1641;, built by Christian IV, begun in 16x9, restored in 1873: king's 
portal originally in the Cathedral at Roakilde (1635). - Citadel Church 
(1704). - Garrison Church (Gamiaona Kirke; 1706). - The Marble 
Church (Frederiks Kirke; 1749), interrupted for economic reasons 
until the 19th century, completed by F. Meldahl (1894). - Christian's 
Church (I7SS-S9) by N. Eigtved, with belfry by G. D. Anthon. - 
Church of Our Saviour (Vor Frelsers Kirke, 1696), baroque, designed 
by L. von Haven; spiral tower, patterned after the Church of S. Ivo in 
Rome, by L. de Thurah (1749-52). - Catholic Church of St. Ansgar, 



Copenhagen, central area and principal monuments: (1) Gamiaona Kirkegaard and Holmena Kirkegaard; (2) Kaatellet and St. Albans Kirke: 
(3) Fine Arta Museum and Hirschsprung Collection in Outre Anlaeg; (4) Museum of Decorative Arts, formerly Frederika Hospital and St. Ansaar 
Kirke; (5) Rosenborg Castle, royal garden, and Solvgade Barracks: (6) Frederika Kirke; (7) Amalienborg and Landaretten; (8) Reformed Church; 
(9) Regensen College in Kjobmagergade; (10) Borkaa and Elers Colleges, Tnmtatia Kirke, and Runde Taam: (zi) Gamiaona Kirke; (ia) Kongena 
Nytorv and Charlottenborg; (13) Jarmers Taarn; (14) Pefri Kirke and Vor Frue Kirke: (15) Helligaanda Kirke; (16) Nikolai Taarn; (17) Raadhuaet; 
(18) Nati onal Museum; (xg) Thorvaldsens Museum, Chriatianaborg. and Theater Museum; (ao) Holmena Kirke- (ai) Exchange and "Red Building"; 
(22) Glyptotek; (23) State Radio Building; (24) Frederiksberg; (25) Vor Frelsers Kirke. 


veloped when Hafhia was given by King Waldemar the Great to 
Archbishop Absslon; it was then fortified (1167) and churches were 
built there (1290). In 1248 and 1362 it was captured and burned by 
the citizens of Lilbeck. The fortifications of the late 13th century 
remained unaltered until the middle of the 17th century, when (1642) 
Christian IV replaced them. The community prospered and grew 
with the presence of the court, especially under Christian I (1448-81) 
and Frederik I (1483-1533). Christian IV (1577-1648) transformed 
the city, built entire quarters — such as Christianshavn (Christian a 
P°rt) and the seamen’s quarter (Nyboder) — and planned the expan- 
won of the city toward the north (Urbs Nova). The city's growth and 
annehment continued under Frederik III (1648-70), Christian V 
(1670-99), .nd Frederik V (1746-66), who built the Frederikaataden 
quarter. Copenhagen suffered from fires (particularly serious ones 
occurred in 1728 and 1795) and was also destroyed in large part by 
the English bombardment in 1807. 

. Churches. Saint Peter’s (Petri Kirke), the German pariah 
church (i 574 ). - Church of die Holy Ghost (Helhgaanda Kirke) 
of the 16th century, rebuilt in Renaissance style (17*8). - Reformed 
C hurch (1689-1731). - Holmena Kirke, or Bremerholm Church 


by G. F. Hetsch (1841-42). - The Cathedral of Our Lady (Vor 
Frue Kirke), built (18x1-29) by C. F. Hansen upon the mins of a 
medieval cathedral. - Church of St. Paul (ca. 1870-80). - English, 
or St. Alban’s, Church (1885). - Bethlehems Kirke, by K. Jensen 
Klint (1934-37). - Grundtvigs Kirke by P. V. Jensen Klint (1923-40), 
inspired by the Gothic country churches. 

h. Civil structures . Jarmer Tower, part of the old city fortifica- 
tions. - Arsenal, built in 1604 (the basin was filled in 1868-70). - 
The Exchange, by Lourens and Hans van Steenwinkel, was built 
(1619-24) during the reign of Christian IV. The given copper spite 
formed of the twisted tails of four dragons was designed by L. Hdd- 
trider (1625). The structure has sculptured ornamentation and sand- 
stone trim. - Regensen College (1623, 1749, 1909). - Round Tower 
(Runde Taam), belfry of the Trinity Church, erected under Chris- 
tian IV, originally an astronomical observatory. - Valkendorff Col- 
lege, 17th century. - The Citadel (Kaatellet; 1661), erected at the 
entrance to the port. - Staldmestergaarden (ca. 1700), now t ho Min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Board of Education. - Chariottan- 
borg, built (ca. 1675) under Christian IV by Ulrik F. Gyidsnlrag 
seat of the Royal Academy of Fine Arta since 1754; it stands on the 
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Royal Square (Kongena Nytorv) near the Thott Palace (formerly 
the Juel Palace; 1683-88); altered by N. H. Jardin in 1764. - Haand- 
vaerkerforeningen (Artisans’ Association; late 17th cent.). - Superior 
Court Building, formerly the Opera House, by V. F. von Platen 
(1703). - Palace of the Royal Archives, built by Frederik III as an 
arsenal (Royal Library and Cabinet of Art and Rarities: Museum 
Regium). - Markakalagaarden, now the Central Post Office (1729); 
Ministerial Building (1723); Vartov Church (1754-55), formerly a 
hospital, now a center for theological studies of Grundtvig’s doctrines; 
all by Philip de Lange. - Prince’s Palace (Prinsens Palais; 1743-44) 
by Eigtved, now the National Museum. - Royal Palace of Christian VI 
(Christiansborg Palace), rebuilt in the 18th century by E. D. Httusser 
in Viennese baroque on the site of the old royal castle, with interior 
decoration by Eigtved (who designed the Marmorbroen, marble bridge), 
De Thurah, the French sculptor Le Clerc, and the Italian stuccoers 



Copenhagen. urban development. Key: (1) Original city; (a) expansion of 
the city from the end of the 16th century to the middle of the 18th century, 
(a) Nyboder quarter; (6) Christiansborg Palace. Castles at one time outside 
the city but now incorporated within it are shown. 


C. E. Brenno, Fossati, and G. F. Guione. Court theater, “Carrousel,” 
and stables by E. D. Hftusser. Burned in % 1798 and reconstructed 
in the first decades of the 19th century by C. F. Hansen ; again 
destroyed by fire in 1884 (only the Royal Chapel and the Supreme 
Court were spared), and rebuilt in its present baroque style by 
Thorvald Jorgensen (1907-28). It is divided into two wings, the 
northern containing the Parliament (with decorations by Bundgaard) 
and the southern containing the House of Representatives, with 
paintings by Abildgaard, Thorwaldsen's Triumph of Alexander , and 
other sculptures by Bissen, Jerichau, and Bjerg. - Frederiksberg 
Palace, built in 1707 by J. C. Ernst, with an Italian garden by H. H. 
Sehee$(x697), patterned after the villas of Frascati and Tivoli, later 
transformed into an English park with Chinese pavilions by A. J. 
Kirkerup (1800). - Four palaces of the nobility forming the Amalien- 
borg (now the royal residence; mid- 18th cent.), by Eigtved, surround- 
ing the square of the same name, in the center of the new residential 
quarter built by Frederik V (Frederiksstaden). - Palace of Christian VII 
(formerly the Moltke), decorated by Le Clerc, Fossati, and Jardin; 
little temple in the garden, by Jardin; neoclassic colonnade by C. F. 
Harsdorff (1795). - Frederiksstaden, in the Bredgade: Dehn Palace; 
Berckentin Palace (Schimmeiman Palace); Lindencrone Palace; Fred- 
eriks Hospital, by Eigtved and De Thurah (begun 1752, now the 
Museum of Decorative Art); Surgical Academy by P. Meyn (1785— 
87). - In the Amaliegade: private houses {gaarde ), die homes of 
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Pfeiffer and De Thurah, the Harsdorff house, Kongens Nytorv 
(1780). - Yellow Palace, by Jardin (1764). - Selvgade Barracks, by 
Jardin (1765-69). - Erichsen Palace, by Haradorff, Neo-Palladian (ca. 
1796). - Bank of Agriculture, formerly Peschiersgaard, by C. F. 
Harsdorff (1799). - Law Courts building, by C. F. Hansen, neoclassic 
(1805-15), formerly the Town Hall. - The Prison (1815) and the 
Metropolitan School (1816), by C. F. Hansen, near Vor Frue Kirke. 

- University, Neo-Gothic in style (18x8-35), by P. Mailing; deco- 
rated by Constantin Hansen and G. C. Hilker. - Thorvaldsens 
Museum (1839-1848), by M. G. Bindesbell, with frescoes by Jar gen 
Sonne (restored in 1959 by A. Salto). - University Library (i860), 
by J. D. Herholdt. - Royal Theater (1874), built upon an 18th- 
century theater by Eigtved. - Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, built (1892-97) 
by Dahlerup, a building added (1903-06) by Kampmann, decorated 
with sculptures by J. Bjerg, R. F. Larche, A. L. Barye, E. L. Le- 
quesnc, S. A. Sinding, Constantin Meunier, and H. W. Bissen; in 
the garden, a cast of Rodin's Thinker. - Art Museum, in eclectic 
style, completed in 1896 from plans by V. Dahlerup. - Town Hall 
by Martin Nyrop, inaugurated in 1905; facade decorated with a 
gilded statue by Bissen. - New University City buildings. - State 
Radio Building (1938-45), by V. Lauritzen. - Hospital Kobenhavns 
Amts Sygehus. - Skolen ved Sundet (1938), by K. Gottlob. - S. A. 
S. House, Falkon6rcentret (with theater and hotel). - Europa Hotel. 

c. Museums and collections. State Museum of Art (Statens 
Museum for Kunst) with collection of drawings and engravings. - 
Ny Carkberg Glyptotek. - Rosenborg Castle, with the Chronological 
Collections of the Danish Kings, including the crown jewels and a 
collection of Venetian glass (ca. 1700). - The National Museum 
(Nationalmuseet). - Thorvaldsens Museum. - The Hirschsprung 
Collection (i9th-cent. Danish painting). - Gallery of Contemporary 
Art (formerly Johan Hansen Collection). - The Museum of Dec- 
orative Arts (Det danske Kunstindustrimuseum), with adjoining 
library and C. L. David Collection. - Town Museum (Kobenhavns 
Bymuseum). - Arsenal Museum (Tojhusmuseet). - Mineralogical 
Museum. - Theater Museum. - Zoological Museum. - Library of 
the Academy of Fine Arts (Kunstakademiets Bibliotek), founded in 
>7581 with adjoining photographic gallery (Statens kunsthistonskc 
Fotografisamling) and a rich collection of architectural plans. 

d. In the vicinity of Copenhagen. Frederiksberg Town Hall, 
completed in 1953, by G. H. Nimb and H. Holm. - Kastrup Air- 
port, by V. Lauritzen. - Municipal school, Gladsaxe, by Eva and 
NilB Koppel (1956). - Town Hall, Rodovre (Copenhagen), by Arne 
Jacobsen (1956). - Church of St. Canute the Duke, Lyngby (Co- 
penhagen), by C. R. Frederiksen (1956)* “ Dyrehaven Park at Klam- 
penborg, with the Eremitagen hunting lodge by L. de Thurah (1736). 

- Sorgenfri, royal chflteau at Lyngby (F. Dieussart, 1705-06; L. de 
Thurah, 1743-44). 

e. Museums. Louisiana Museum (contemporary art) by V. Wohl- 
ert and J. Bo (1958). - Nivaagaard Collection (Italian painting of 
the Renaissance, Dutch painting of the 17th cent., Danish painting 
of the 19th cent.). - Ordrupgaard (French painting from Corot to 
Matisse). - Open-Air Museum (Frilandsmuseet, Lyngby). 

Biblioo. O. Nielsen, Kjebenhavns Diplomatarium, Copenhagen, 8 vols.» 
1870-87: O. Nielsen. Kobenhavns historic og beskrivelse. Copenhagen. 
6 vole.. 1877-92; C. Bruun, Kjabenhavn. Copenhagen, 3 vols., 1887-1901* 
Kebenhavn og omegn (pub. of the Turistforeningen), Copenhagen, 1897 &*• 
Historiske meddelelser om Kebenhavn, Copenhagen, 1907 ff.; Forskonnelsen, 
1911-28; V. Lorenzen, Christianshavns borgerlige bygningskunst, Copen- 
hagen, 19x4; C. Elling, PaUeer og Patriderhuse fra Rokokotiden (Kunst 1 
Danmark. II), Copenhagen, 1930; V. Lorenzen, Problemer i Kobenhavns 
histone, belyst ved samtidige kort, I, 1600-60. II, i 66 o- 1757 . Copenhagen. 
X930, 194a; C. Elling, Det klassiske Kebenhavn, Copenhagen, 1944: J* ® a 
Hartmann, Kebenhavn: Interierer og prospekter 1800-1860. Copenhagen* 
1948; Kebenhavn fra bispetid til borgertid, Copenhagen, 1949*. Danmark* 
kirker. Kebenhaven, Heft 7, Helliglndskirkcr, Copenhagen, 1958: J* 
Trap, Danmark, Storkebenhavn I, II, Copenhagen, 1959. 

Jergen B. Hartmann 

Aalborg. In northern Jutland; a royal residence in the nth 
century, but as a city developed only recently, a . Churches. Budolfi 
Kirke (Cathedral), late Gothic, much restored; within, baroque 
sculptures in wood by Lauridtz Jensen, h. Civil structures. Castle 
(ca. 1540) by Morten Bussert, built after the destruction by the 
iconoclasts. - Hospital of the Holy Ghost (1431), formerly a mon- 
astery, largely restored. - Town Hall, x8th century, c. Notable 
examples of burghers* homes. The Jens Bangs Stenhus (1624), baroque, 
in brick and sandstone. - Jergen Olufsens Gaard. - Ellen Marsvins 
Gaard (16x6). d. Monuments. The Man of Aalborg by S. Wagner 
(ca. 19x2). - The Cimbrian Bull by A. Bundgaard (1937). - The Goose 
Girl by G. Henning (1937). e. Museums. Aalborg Museum* con- 
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taining collections from the prehistoric era onward (objects from 
the Lindholm Hoje Viking-era excavations) and collection of con- 
temporary Danish painting. 

Biblioc. V. Lorenzen, Danske helligaandskloatreB byningshistoric 
Copenhagen, 191a; O. Smith, Aalborg: Vandringer i den gamle Limfjordsby 
Copenhagen, 1913; P. C. Knudaen, Aalborg bya histone, 3 vols., Aalborg, 
1031 - 33 - 

Aarhus. Chief city of Jutland; because it was destroyed at 
various times by fire, it is largely modem, a . Churches Church 
of Our Lady (ex-cathedral), begun ca. 1100, completed in the 15th 
cent. - The Cathedral, of brick (13th cent., enlarged in the 15th 
cent.), contains a triptych with sculptures and paintings by Uernt 
Notke (1479); pulpit by Gert van Groningen (1588); many tomb- 
stones and epitaphs; the funerary monument of the Rodsteen-Marselis 
family, by Thomas Quellinus (1703-04), b. Civil structures . Mnes- 
gaard villa (1780), neoclassic, by C. J. Zuber; south of the city. - 
The University, by C. F. Moller, K. Fisker, and P. Stegmann (1933- 
46). - Theater (1900) by Hack Kampmann. - Town Hall (1938-42), 
by Arne Jacobsen and Erik Mailer. - State Library (Statsbiblioteket) 
by Hack F-mpmann. c. Monuments. Awakening (1923-24) by K. 
Nielsen. — L,/r/ of Aarhus (1921), also by Nielsen; near the Stadium. 
d. Museums. Prehistoric Museum. - Aarhus Museum, with con- 
temporary Danish paintings. - Civic Museum (Kobstadmuseet “Den 
gamle By” [The Old Town]), with examples of half-timbered houses 
from all over Denmark, furnished with native handicrafts. 

Biblioc. F. Beckett. Aarhus historic og udvikling gennem 1000 Aar. 
Aarhus, 1903-06; Aarhus Kobstadsmusect aarbog, 1927 ft.; Aarhus gennem 
tiderne, Aarhus, 4 vols.. 1939-41. 

Bornholm. Noteworthy on this island are the Romanesque 
churches of Sols, Ny, Nylars, and Osterlars. These are round, fortified 
structures from the late 12th century, with circular barrel vaults 
supported by a single pier. The Church of Aakirkeby has a Roman- 
esque baptismal font by Mester Sighraf. Late 17th-century fortifica- 
tions may be seen at Christianso. 

Bibliog. O. Norn, Bomholms byer og faestninger, Christianso, 1952: 
Danmarks kirker, Bornholm amt, Heft 2. Copenhagen, 1954: J* P- Trap, 
Danmark. IV. 2. Bornholm amt. Copenhagen. 1 Q 55 - 

Helsingor (Elsinore). Mentioned as early as 1230 and destroyed 
in the 14th century by the Hanseatic League, Helsinger rose again 
early in the 15th century near the 0rekrog fortress, on the remains 
of which Erik of Pomerania erected Krogen citadel (ca. 1420). 
Kredcrik II had Kronborg Castle built by the Dutch architects 
Hans van Pashen and Anton van Opbergen in I575“85'» it was restored 
in the years 1926-29. It has four towers of sandstone, three of them 
with spires. In the chapel are works dating from 1580 to 1630. 
The King’s Hall has a ceiling painted by G. van Honthorst. On the 
third floor is the Museum of Commerce and Navigation. Remains 
of the 17th- and 18th-century fortifications may be seen at this site. 
a. Churches. St. Mary’s Church adjoins the Carmelite monastery. 
It is built of brick (15th cent.), with frescoes and sculptures by Adam 
van Diiren. - The Carmelite monastery (1516) « today the home 
of the Provincial Central Library. - The Olai Kirke (ca# 1200, continued 
in the 15th cent, and later restored) contains a wealth of Renaissance 
and baroque art works, including an altar frontal by Lorentz Jor- 
gensen (ca. 1650). h . Civil structures. There are several interesting 
houses and apothecarys* shops in the Stengade and Strandgade, late 
Gothic (Johan Oxes Gaard, ca. 1480), Renaissance (David Hansens 
Gaard, 1579), and 18th century. - The Marienlyst, a summer royal 
residence, is a Renaissance structure remodeled (1759-63) a ^ ter P^ ans 
hy N. H. Jardin. Its elegant interiors are in Louis XVI style. - 
South of Helainger, at Humlebaek, is the Gardhuse (1958), by 
J- Utzon. 

Biblioo. C. A. Jensen and V. Lorenzen, Helsingers borgerlige byg- 
nmgskunst til c. 1850, Copenhagen. 1910; V. Lorenzen, De danske Kar- 
rnelitterklostres bygningshistorie, Copenhagen, 1924. pp. 24-65; L. Pedersen, 
Hclsuiger i Sundtoldatiden 1426-1857, a vols., Copenhagen, 1927-29; 
J- Wanacher, Kronborg* historie, Copenhagen, * 939 ; J. P- Trap, Danmark, 
HI, 1, Frederiksborg amt, Copenhagen, 1953 : O. Nom, Kronborg (Eng. 
tezt )> trans. E. Nissen, Copenhagen, 1954 . 

Hillerod. Here is the notable Frederiksborg Slot (Frederik’s 
Castle), built under Christian IV (ca. 1600-20) by Hans and Lourens 
van Steenwinkel. It was destroyed in 1859 and reconstructed as 
the National Historical Museum by Meldahl. Left intact were the 
church and the domed Audience Chamber by Lambert von Haven 
(ca. 1680), with rich interiors. The Museum has extremely fine 
historical collecti ons a portrait gallery. In the vicinity is Fred- 


ensborg Slot, with a domed hall (1719-22), by J. C. Krieger, later 
enlarged (1750- 75) by N. Eigtved and C. F. Harsdorff. The church 
(ca. 1725) is by Krieger. The interiors are rococo and neodasaic. 
The Park (1759) by N. H. Jardin is considered the finest in Denmark. 
Sculptures by J. Wiedewelt, among others, may be seen here. 

Biblioc. F. Beckett, Frederiksborg. Copenhagen, 19x4: Hillered by, 
Hillerad, 1925: J. P. Trap. Denmark, III, 1, Frederiksborg amt, Copen- 
hagen, 1953 . 

Horsens. The Church of the Redeemer (Vor Frelsers Kirke), 
with nave and side aisles, is late Romanesque in style. It is built 
of brick and has an early 13th century triforium on die third story. 
The church was restored in 1934 by V. Nom. Its pulpit was carved 
by Pedcr Jansen (1650). The Franciscan monastery church (the 
monastery buildings no longer exist), dating from the 14th century, 
has rich wood carving, a late Gothic altarpiece and pulpit, baroque 
epitaphs, and a metal choir balustrade. The baptismal font chapel 
contains work by local sculptors. The Horsens Museum has historical 
collections and examples of contemporary Danish art. In the vicinity, 
at Tamdrup, is a Romanesque church (nth cent.) of stone, with 
nave and two side aisles. It was remodeled in the late Gothic period. 
Th( Romanesque frescoes in the choir arch (early 13th cent.) are 
similar to those of Orritsle, north of the city. 

Bibliog. F. Schiett, Gcrhardt Hansen de Lichtenberg og bans bygge- 
virkflomhed, Architektcn, IX, 7906-07. p. 337 ft.: H. Matthiesacn, Gamle 
gaarde i Horsens, Architekten, XVII, 1914-15. p. 137 ft.; O. Nom. Haradorff 
og palaiset i Horsens, Historisk samfund for Aarhua atift, Aarbeger, XXXI. 
1938, p. 193 ft.; J. P. Trap, Danmark. III. 2, Holbeek amt. III. 3. Sore amt, 
Copenhagen, 1954. 

Jelling. This city was a religious center and royal residence in 
the Viking epoch and early Middle Ages. Two large mounds, one 
of which contained a burial chamber, are located in a field bounded 
hy gigantic cuneiform stones. Two runic stones, the largest of which 
bears a historical inscription and scenes in bas-relief, were commis- 
sioned by King Harald Elataand (d. ca. 980), who introduced Chris- 
tianity into Denmark. A small limestone church, erected on the 
site of an earlier wooden one, has Romanesque frescoes from the 
early nth century (restored). In the choir of the nearby church 
of Skibhy there is a friezp of knights (1150). Romanesque works 
may be seen in the church of lindbjaerg also. 

Bibliog. E. Dyggve, Jcllingkongemes mindesmserker. Kolding, 1956. 

Kalundborg. The Church of Our Lady, the ground plan of 
which is in the form of a Greek cross (highly unusual in Denmark, 
perhaps of Byzantine influence), has five towers and was founded 
about X170. The Kalundborg og Omegns Museum has collections 
of historic and cultural interest in a building dating from the mid-x8th 
century. In the vicinity is the Lerchenborg Manor (1743-45), with 
interiors in the style of Eigtved. 

Bibliog. C. M. Smidt, Fra det gamle Kallundborg. Fra Holbok amt, 
II. 1908, pp. 113-38; M. Clemmcnsen and V. lorenzen. Kallundborg 
kirke, Copenhagen, London, 1922; J. P. Trap, Danmark. Ill, 2, Holbek 
amt, Copenhagen, 1954* 

Maribo. The Cathedral (1400-70) of the Order of St. Bridget 
(Birgittinerordenena Kirke) haa a nave and two aide aialea; the eastern 
choir has been tom down. Remaining are a painting on canvas of 
the late 15th century, a large crucifix carved in wood, of about 1450, 
and a portrait in wood of St. Augustine, of the late 15th century. 
The diocesan museum has historical and cultural collections, a series 
of medieval sculptures in wood, and a collection of modem Danish 
art. The country churches of Lolland and Falster (1200-1500), 
built of brick, show the influence of North German architecture. 

Bibliog. V. Lorenzen, De danske klostres byningahiatorie, IV, Copen- 
hagen. 1922: C. C. Haugner, Mari boa histone, a vols., Copenhagen, 1937-38; 
B. Berthelson. Studier i Birgittinerordena byggnad— kirk. Copenhagen, 
1947; Danmarks kirker. Maribo amt, 7 noa., Copenhagen, 1948-51; J. P. 
Trap, Danmark, IV, 3. Maribo amt, Copenhagen, 1936. 

Nyborg. The Church of Our Lady, with nave and two side 
aisles, dates from about 1400. The castle, incorporating a Romanesque 
palace from the early 13th century, was enlarged about 1520 and 
again in 1550, at which time new fortifications were added to the 
city. The remains of the fortification towers may still be seen. The 
open-sir museum (Kobmandsgaard) dates from 1600. In die neigh- 
borhood may be seen the fortified Hesselagergaard Manor, built 
of brick in 1550 by the chancellor Johan Friis. 

Biblioo. H. C. Holst, I Svendborg amt, Copenhagen, 1914; T. T sg 
atrup, Nyborg kirke, Copenhagen, 1923; P. Beverinaen, Nyborg khhs. 
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Svendborg amt Copenhagen 1927-38 O Norn Danake alotte og herre- 
gaarde III Copenhagen 1943 O Norn Christian Ill*a borge Copenhagen, 
1940 O Norn Nyborg slot Copenhagen 1950 J P Trap Danmark V, 

2 Svendborg amt Copenhagen 1957 

Odenae The chief city of the laland of Fyn, Odense exemplifies 
a medieval city plan, irregular m layout a Churches The Gothic 
Church of St Knud (ca 1300), of brick, was completed m 1450, 
and restored in 1868-74 by J D Herholdt In the choir is a large 
altarpiece carved in 1521, the masterpiece of Claus Berg The tomb 
of King Hans m the crypt is by the same artist Also worthy of 
note is a funerary monument in marble by Thomas QueUinus (early 
18th cent ) Other churches are the late Gothic St John’s and the 
Church of Our Lady (12th- 15th cent) b Civil structures Police 
station (1951-53), by M Borch - Tietgen Schools (1954), by V O 
Kyed - Hans Christian Andersen Commemorative House, frescoed 
by Niels Larsen-Stevns (1929-32) c Museums The Museum of 
Ait (Fyns Stiftsmus ) contains Danish paintings - The Historic and 
Cultural Museum is in the old houses of wood and masonry and m 
die courtyards of the Mentcstraedegaard (by Eiler Rennov, 1547) 

- Large open-air museum 1 Den fynske Landsby” (the village of 
Fyn) - Prehistoric Museum 

4 

Bibliog V Lorenzen and H V Aygner Planer og kort over Odense 
kabatad og dens j order Copenhagen 1922 H S Holbeck Odense bys 
histone Odense 1926 J P Trap Danmark V 1 Odense amt Copenhagen 
1956 

Randers St Mortens Kirke (St Martin's Church), late Gothic, 
with nave and two side aisles, extensively restored - Notable private 
homes the Niels Ebbesensgaard three stoned, Renaissance, Withshus 
in the Bredregade (18th cent ) - Town Hall (1778) - North Jutland 
Armory (19th cent ), by Anders Kruuse - Randers Museum, with 
historic and cultural collections and modem Danish paintings - 
The region abounds m Romanesque country churches of granite 
and stone, among which the Djursland church reveals the influence 
of the old Norman-English architecture The church of Raasted 
has 13th-century frescoes m the choir 

Bibliog P Spreckelaen ed Randers kebstads histone 2 vols Randers 
1952 

Ribe The Romanesque Cathedral (12th cent ) is reminiscent 
of the Rhine cathedrals, and is m tufa and Bremen sandstone (trans- 
ported from Bremen itself to Ribe by sea) The high brick belfry 
is of the Flemish type (14th cent ) The tomb of Bishop Ivar Munk 
(d 1539) is by Claus Berg - The Church and monastery of St Cath- 
erine, late Gothic, is built of brick - Many half-timbered private 
homes of the 16th century may be seen here - In the region between 
Ribe and Tender is the church of the Cistercian monastery of Legum, 
of bnck (13th cent ) It has a reliquary with paintings from 1300 

Bibliog J Helms and H C Amberg Ribe domkirke Copenhagen 
1906, H Matthiessen O Smith and V Hermansen Ribe bys histone 
1660-1730 Copenhagen 1929 V Lorenzen Vore gamle domkirker Copen- 
hagen 1953 

Ringated The Church of St Benedict (adjoining the monastery), 
is built of bnck (ca 1160, completed in the 13th cent ) The spacious 
choir and the transept with its chapels show Lombard influence, due 
perhaps to the assistance of Italian craftsmen The frescoes in the 
choir are of the 14th and 15th centuries, the stalls are from the early 
15th century The sole royal monument conserved here is the Flemish 
tombstone of Erik Menved, in brass (ca 1319)* The large tombstone 
with reliefs refemng to Oluf Moundsen Krognos is from the work- 
shop of Morten Bussert (ca 1550) The marble and alabaster epitaph 
in honor of Anne Hardenberg (1575) is the work of the Master of 
the Alabaster of Copenhagen 

Bibliog M Clemmenaen and P Narlund Rmgated kirke Copen- 
hagen 1927 V Lorenzen De danake klostres bygmngshistone X Copen- 
hagen 1933 Danmark kirke r Sore amt 2 nos Copenhagen 1936-38 
J P Trap Danmark III 3 Sore amt Copenhagen X954 

Roakude Episcopal see since the 10th century, Roskilde was 
a royal residence m the 12th and 13th centuries The brick Cathedral, 
erected about 1170, is late Romanesque The 14th-century and late 
Gothic additions are reminiscent of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
northern France and of Flanders Outstanding are the portico by 
Oluf Mortensen and the chapels of Christian IV, of Fredenk V 
(the latter by C F Harsdorff), and of the Three Kings Within 
may be seen a Flemish altar frontal (1560), Gothic sculptures in 
wood, choir stalls from the early 15th century, and late Gothic 
frescoes This is the bunal church of most of the Danish lungs 
Among the funerary monuments are those of Queen Margaret (1423), 
Christian III (by Cornells Fiona de Vnendt, 1579), and Fredenk II 


(by Gert von Egen, 1598), all in marble and alabaster, and the sar- 
cophagi of Christian V and Queen Charlotte Amalie (by J C Stuxm- 
berg), Fredenk V (by Johannes Wiedewelt), and Chnstian VI Little 
remains of the Church of Our Lady, of travertine, from the late 
nth century, or of the Church of St Lawrence The “Palaiset,* 
or Palace (De Thurah, 1732), is interesting In the vicinity is the 
splendid chfiteau of Ledreborg (J C Kneger, 1739), remodeled about 
1750 (Eigtved, De Thurah), with rich interiors and art collections 
The Riddersal (Knights' Hall) contains portraits of the Holstem- 
Ledreborgs (Tuscher, Wahl, Als, ca 1750) 

Bibliog J Lange Benuerkmnger om Roskilde domkirkes alder og 
stil in Udvalgte sknfter I Copenhagen 1900 pp 293-340 V Lorenzen 
Roskilde domkirke Roskilde 1924 A Fang Roskilde 1 gamle dage Ros 
kilde X930 C Elling Ltdreborg Kunstmuseets aarssknft XXI 1934 
pp 214-76 Danmark kirker Kobenhavns amt 16 nos Copenhagen 
1944-51 

Senderborg Slot Late Gothic circular fortress converted into 
a Renaissance castle after 1550, and rebuilt in 1718 by V F von 
Platen Surviving from 1570 are the church (by Hercules von Ober- 
berg) with Frans Fiona* reredos, the baptismal font by Cornells 
Floris, and the marble portal, perhaps by Philipp Brandin In the 
fortress there are important historical and military collections The 
neighboring church of Ulkebel contains a late Gothic Flemish 
triptych (1520) 

Bibliog J Raben Senderborg slot Senderborg 1920 O Norn 
Christian III a borge Copenhagen 1949 

Sore The Cistercian church, of brick, begun about 1170, was 
completed in 1200 Notable art works are two crucifixes, one carved 
of wood (ca 1250), and the other by Claus Berg (ca 1520) In the 
choir is the tombstone of Bishop Absalon (d 1201) by Morten 
Bussert The baroque reredos, with carvings by Hendrik Werner 
was painted by A Wuchters The Academy is composed of two 
residences (designed by the pupils of Launtz de Thurah, 1738-41) 
and the main building, which is classic in style (by P Mailing, 1823- 
26) In the vicinity are the Romanesque churches of Bjemede and 
hjennesltv (ca 1 1 so), the first being round and two-storied The 
Church of Fjenneslev contains fresco portraits of its founders, Ro- 
manesque frescoes are found also in the churches of Broby and 
Alsted The Fort of Trelleborg (ca 1000) marks the transition 
between the Viking era and the Middle Ages It is a circular fortress 
which once had four blocks of wooden houses, one house has been 
rebuilt on the remnants of the foundations The objects which have 
been excavated here are in the National Museum of Copenhagen 

Bibliog Danmark kirker Sore amt 2 noa Copenhagen 1938-38 
V Lorenzen De danake klostres bygnmghistone XI Copenhagen, 1941 
J P Trap Danmark III 3 Sore amt Copenhagen 1954 

Viborg Located in central Jutland, Viborg was an important 
trade center m the Middle Ages and an episcopal see after 1065 
The Romanesque Cathedral (ca 1150) was extensively restored and 
reconstructed m the 19th century Of the original structure, only 
the granite crypt now remains The Cathedral contains frescoes by 
Joakim Skovgaard (19x2-13) In the church of Sendresogn (former 
Dominican monastery), remodeled in 1726, there is a triptych with 
paintings and carvings executed m Antwerp in 1520 The old Town 
Hall (2728), by Claus Stallknecht, now houses a museum In the 
environs are Romanesque churches containing granite sculptures 
Other noteworthy centers are Faaborg, Haderslev, Holding, and the 
island of Men 

Bibliog N L Haven Viborg domkirke Dsnske mmdeenuerker I 
6-7 9—10 Copenhagen 1864-68 Viborg kobstads histone 4 vols , 1940-41 
Danmark krker Viborg amt, Copenhagen 1954 

Otto Norn and Jorgen B Hartmann 

Faeroes (Faereeme) This island group in the North Atlantic 
belonged to Norway m the Middle Ages but now forms an auton- 
omous region of the kingdom of Denmark In the Middle Ages 
it had its own diocese, with an episcopal see at Kirkebe, in the south- 
eastern part of Stroma (the largest island) Bishop Erlend (ca 1300) 
was the first to be recognized as of equal status with other European 
bishops At this time also, the episcopal palace and the Cathedral 
were built Of the former, consisting of two parallel wings enclosing 
a square, there remain large portions of the ground-flow masonry, 
the wooden structure on the upper story seems not to be original 
Hie Cathedral is rectangular in shape, with a single aisle It was 
never completed Remaining are its outer walls and a sacristy 
On the western facade, which is broken by a lofty, slender arch, 
may be seen the beginnings of an unfinished tower The portals and 
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decorations are rich. Because the basalt of which the Cathedral is 
built tends to crumble in a cold climate, the fine architectural detail 
of the windows and the carved supports (intended to support a 
vault) have disintegrated. It is hard to classify the Cathedral’s style; 
,t appears to have been built by artisans who had worked on the big 
churches in western Norway, particularly in Bergen, and who were 
familiar with English Gothic. The little stone church which the 
Cathedral was intended to replace still exists, but it has been spoiled 
by a 19th-century restoration. 

Bibliog. Foreningen til norake fortidaminders bevaring. Aaaraberet- 
ning, LXII, 1906, pp. 85-246; D. Bruun, Fra de fseroake bygder, Copen- 
hagen, 1929. 

Tage E. Christiansen 

Greenland. Until June 5, 1953, Greenland (Gronland) was a 
Danish colony, as it had been for more than two hundred years; 
hut on that date Greenland became an integral part of Denmark. 
With an area of 839,800 square miles, Greenland is the largest island 
in the world. Of this area, 707,900 square miles of the interior are 
covered by th»* nuge, compact icecap called the “inland ice," which 
leaves only 1^,900 square mileB of ice-free shores and islands re- 
maining. Only a fraction of this ice-free area is habitable. 

Greenland was first settled by the so-called “Paleo- Eskimos," 
representing an ancient cultural stratum which precedes the culture 
of the present-day Eskimo population of Greenland and other parts 
oi the Eskimo territory. The earliest archaeological discoveries, made 
in the northernmost part of Greenland, date back to about 2000 B.C., 
but neither these nor other early finds of Paleo-Eskimo culture have 
yielded any objects of art, most of the objects found being stone 
implements. The earliest known art in Greenland is that of a later 
phase of the so-called “Dorset” culture, which also belongs to the 
Paleo-Kskimo culture complex. Artifacts of this phase of the Dorset 
culture, which has been estimated to date back to the 10th century 
of our era, have been found in the Thule district, in the northwestern 
part of the country. The art is characterized by small zoomorphic 
and anthropomorphic figures in walrus ivory, antler, and wood; 
and by a straight-line decoration which undoubtedly is a derivative 
of a more naturalistic skeleton motif as found in the art of the Ipiutak 
culture (see Eskimo cultures). Many examples of Dorset art have 
been found in arctic Canada, from which Greenland received the 
Dorset culture and all other forms of Eskimo culture. A few examples 
of Dorset art have been found farther south on the west coast of 
Greenland, including a very fine wooden carving with many human 
faces, found in a grave in the Umanak district. 

The earliest finds of the Thule culture, which is a Neo-Eskimo 
culture ancestral to the culture of the Greenlanders, were made in 
the Thule district. Characteristic of Thule art are small figurines 
of wood and walrus ivory, most of them human; animal figurineB, 
however, have also been found, as have carvings in walrus ivory 
and antler which were used as ornaments, combs, etc. The rather 
sparse surface decoration on these objects consists of dots, spurred 
lines, and Y-shaped figures. The culture existed in Greenland during 
the 13th century and possibly earlier. 

Remains of the Thule culture may also be found in west Green- 
land and northeast Greenland, but the culture soon developed into 
°ne unique to Greenland which has been named the “Inugsuk culture” 
after the first known site, an island in the Upemavik district. One 
°f the main differences between the art of the Thule and Inugsuk 
cultures is the presence in the latter of certain characteristics which 
indicate that these Eskimos had been in contact with the Norsemen 
who settled in southwest Greenland in the Middle Ages. This 
contact with the Norsemen is reflected in wooden figurines carved 
by Eskimos in Eskimo style but wearing costumes which clearly 
show that the figurines represent Norsemen. 

Otherwise Inugsuk art does not differ from that of the Thule 
culture; we find the same small human and animal figurines and 
simple line decoration. The Inugsuk culture may date as far back 
ss the 13th century; it is definitely known to have been in existence 
duri J2F the x 4th and 15th centuries. 

The Inugsuk culture, which gradually spread over most of Green- 
sad, developed slowly into the culture of the present-day Green- 
lan <ta*. The most conspicuous break in this gradual development 
caused by the arrival in Greenland of European whalers in the 
*7th century, and later, in 17*1, of Danish missionaries and colonizers. 

Though the culture of all present-day Greenlanders stems from 
*bc same mother culture (Thule), the development has taken a 
slightly different course in various parts of the country. Until use 
r ? cent modernisation began its leveling action* three m^jor 
5 “hiral areas were distinguishable: those of the Thule district, west 
Greenland, and east Greenland. The ait of the Thule district was 
{““ted to tiny, primitive bone and ivory figurines of a nim a l s and 
human beings. The art of west Greenland found expression mainly 


in carved ivory buttons and buckles for kayak straps and clothing 
(most of them with zoomorphic motifs), in small human and animal 
figurines, and in decorations on eyeshades. While the carvings were 
men's work, the women showed great taste and excellent craftmanehip 
in embroidering skins. 

East Greenland, and particularly the Angmagsaalik district, oc- 
cupies an exceptional position as far as Eskimo art is concerned. 
No part of the Eskimo culture outside Alaska has undergone an 
artistic development comparable to that which took place in the 
Angmagsaalik district in the 19th century. For some inexplicable 
reason, this development began at a time when the tribe was on 
the verge of extinction, a fate averted only by the white man's 
discovery of the tribe in 1884 and subsequent colonization of the 
area. The forms of the work produced at that time are manifold. 
The men carved masks, fantastic figurines, and dolls of wood, as 
well as small ivory and bone figurinea to be nailed as ornaments 
on weapons, tools, and household utensils. The women did very 
fine embroidery on skins, and created, among other things, a variety 
of new forms of skin bags. 

The remains of an entirely different culture have also been found 
in Greenland, that of the old Norsemen who occupied the southern 
part ri the west coast from a.d. 985 or 986 to about 1500. Their 
farms were concentrated in two settlements, the east settlement in 
the Julianehaab district and the weat settlement in the Godthaab 
district. Of these the former is said to have had 190 farms, 12 churches 
(of which the ruin of the Hvalsey church is the best preserved), a 
monastery, and a convent, while the amaller weat settlement pre- 
sumably had 90 farms and 4 churches. Through excavations of 
farms, churches, and cemeteries, a considerable number of artifacts 
have been brought to light, among them carvings of artistic significance 
in wood, walrus ivory, and soapstone (see Scandinavian art). 
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DERAIN, Andr£. French painter (b. Ch&tou, near Paris, 
June 10, 1880; d. Garchea, near Versailles, Sept, a, 1954). 
During 1898-99, while studying at the Academic Carri&re, he 
formed a friendship with Vlaminck, which he was to maintain 
throughout his life. Matisse also became his friend at this 
time. As early as 1900 he demonstrated an interest in the 
style and techniques of the old masters by making copies of 
such Italian works as Ghirlandqjo's Deposition (Louvre). la 
1904 Derain entered the Aeaddmie Julian and in the following 
year worked with Matisse at Collioure and exhibited with the 
Fauvea (q.v.) at the Salon d'Automne. In the same year he 
exhibited at Berthe Weill's gallery as well as at the Salem dee 
Independents. In 1906 the artist visited London on VoUard's 
instigation, and in 1907 made a contract with the dealer Kahn- 
wetter. About 1908, Derain's work"began to show the influence 
of cubism; this influence reached a climax in those 
executed at Cagnes in 1910, the year of his visit to Spain and 
to Picasso at Cadaquba. After hie military service during 
World War I, his career was spent mainly in southern Fmnof 
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and in Italy. In 1928 he won first prize at the Carnegie In- 
ternational in Pittsburgh. Among his characteristic paintings 
are UEstaque (1906) and Window on the Park (1912), both at 
the Museum of Modem Art, New York, and The Two Sisters 
(1914; Copenhagen, Royal Mus.). Derain is also known for 
the books he illustrated, which include those of Guillaume 
Apollinaire, VEnchanteur pourrissant (1909); Max Jacob, Les 
CEuvres burlesques et mystiques de Frere Matorel mart au 
couvent (19x2); Georges Gabory, La Cassette de plomb (1920); 
Oscar Wilde, Salome (1938); and Rabelais, Pantagruel (1945). 
Derain also designed a number of sets for the Ballets Russes, 
among which are La Boutique fantasque (1919), Jack-in-the-Box 
(1924), La Concurrence (1932), and UEpreuve d' amour (1936). 

Derain’s career presents the curious phenomenon of a paint- 
er who began as a progressive and ended as a conservative. 
During the first decade of this century he was influenced by 
the most advanced contemporary art and allied himself with 
the radical innovations of color and brushwork characteristic of 
the Fauves. By the end of the deqpde he had become interested 
in the even more revolutionary style of cubism, but he never 
assimilated it fully. In the 1920s, however, he turned his back 
on his youth and developed a more conservative style that 
paid homage to the discipline of the old masters and, particularly, 
of the French classical tradition. Like De Chirico and Carrk, 
he has often been criticized for abandoning the modem move- 
ment in favor of a less contemporary style dependent on in- 
herited methods of realism and pictorial order. See V, pls. 123, 
257, 262. 

Writings. Lettres & Vlaminck. Paria. 1055 - 
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DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO. Florentine sculptor 
(b. Settignano, ca. 1430; d. Florence, 1464) also known as 
Desiderio Meo. Although Desiderio's short working career, 
entirely centered in Florence, brought him great and deserved 
fame during and after his lifetime, curiously few details of 
those years are recorded with certainty. He was the youngest 
of three sons of a mason of Settignano, all of whom joined 
the guild of masters of stone and wood carving and frequently 
worked together. Desiderio may have been a pupil of Donatello 
before Donatello’s Paduan journey in 1444* When Desiderio 
matriculated in 1453, he had already established a reputation. 
He completed the tomb of the Humanist Carlo Marsuppini 
(Sta Croce) sometime after 1453, the year of Marsuppini’s 
death, and in 1461 finished his second major monument, the 
Tabernacle of the Sacrament (S. Lorenzo). Desiderio’s other 
works have been grouped by comparison with these monuments. 
Such reliefs as the frieze of putti heads on the exterior of the 
Pazzi Chapel (Sta Croce), the Madonna and Child (Turin, Gall. 
Sabauda), and St. John (Florence, Mus. Naz.) are considered 
to precede the Marsuppini tomb. His later works, after 1461, 
may include the tondo relief of the Christ Child and Young 
St. John (Louvre), the Portrait of a Lady , the Martelli Baptist , 
and the Panciatichi Madonna (all Florence, Mus. Naz.). Ac- 
cordifp to Vasari, Desiderio’s last work was the painted wooden 
statue The Magdalen (Sta Trinita), left unfinished at his death 
and completed by Benedetto da Maiano. 

Whether or not Desiderio was formally a pupil of Donatello, 
he was unquestionably one of the most gifted members of the 
circle of younger artists strongly influenced by this forceful 
artistic personality. Desiderio’s great distinction lay in his 
ability to create and sustain an independent style, stimulated 
by the example of Donatello but not overwhelmed by it. While 
Desiderio's work stems from the more lyrical and poignant of 
Donatello’s representations, he should not be valued simply as 
a minor master limited to developing one aspect of a more 
complex and many-sided genius's work. To do so would be to 
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ignore the astonishing quality of Desiderio’s performance within 
the very short interval of his working life. In this interval 
Desiderio interpreted traditional themes — the Madonna and 
Child, the young St. John, the infant Christ, angels — with 
such singular grace and felicity that his versions met an instant 
response and were often copied during and after his lifetime 
(often translated from his medium of marble into lighter ma- 
terials). Desiderio’s work was never reduced to a formula; there 
are surprisingly subtle variations of expression, type, and design. 
A strong feeling for structure lends authority to graceful and 
sweetly shaped figures; attractive forms are given poise and 
dignity by his perceptive intelligence. Desiderio's incredible 
facility and control in carving marble gave him assurance in 
dealing with the special problems of relief sculpture; delicate 
gradations suggest strongly felt volumes, while his precise and 
sensitive lines are drawn with an unerring calligraphic skill. 
The result is an apparently effortless harmony and balance. 

BlBLlOG. C. Kennedy, Studies in the History and Criticism of Sculp- 
ture. V, The Tabernacle of the Sacrament by Desiderio. Northampton, 
Mass., 2929; C. Kennedy, Documenti inediti bu Desiderio, RArte, XI, 1930, 
pp. 243-91; L. Planiscig, Desiderio da Settignano, Vienna, 1942. 
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DESIGN. Design is a means of ordering visual and emo- 
tional experience to give unity and consistency to a work of 
art and to allow the observer to comprehend its meaning. 
The attention of the observer must be not only initially attracted 
but also held long enough to perceive all the parts of the work 
and to comprehend their significance individually and as aspects 
of the whole. Design is essentially visual control, and conscious- 
ly or unconsciously the artist develops methods of ordering that 
are visually comprehensible. He arranges the visual elements 
(line, form, tone, color, texture, light, and space) in a manner 
compatible with his ideas and feelings. Design is therefore 
integral to artistic expression, communication, and all types 
of structuring. 

Although the execution of a work of art is dictated by a 
logic that reflects an order seen in other aspects of life and 
nature, this logic is felt “intuitively" by the artist; harmony, 
rhythm, and movement are often sensed rather than worked out 
primarily on a rational level. However, formal knowledge of 
movement and relationships can be used by the artist as a 
critical tool. This same knowledge aids the theoretician to 
understand and explain a work of art (see criticism; philoso- 
phies of art). 

The need for expression and environmental control vary 
greatly from one age to another, owing to differences in ideology 
and aspiration; theories of vision (see optical concepts) and 
the human element in design reflect these changes (see psychol- 
ogy of art). Thus the terminology in the art field varies not 
only from age to age but also from person to person. The 
concept of “pure design’’ is often used by art critics, historians, 
or estheticians when referring abstractly to design principles; 
in this usage design can be “pure," without art referent. 

Summary. The elements of art ; Principles of arrangement. 

The elements of art. The visual elements of art (see above) 
are the building blocks with which the work is structured; 
along with the principles of arrangement, they form the basis 
of art criticism and esthetics. Knowledge concerning the ele- 
ments is vital to understanding and appreciating a work of art. 
They are closely interrelated, each possessing characteristics of 
the other elements. A line, for example, has a certain color, 
texture, and shape; it may function as the edge of a for 01. 
Color too has tone, texture, and when applied, a given shape* 
What distinguishes the elements is the specific characteristic 
that is emphasized. 

The artist uses the visual elements to convey his thought* 
and feelings and to arouse emotion. The elements can stimuli* 
sensation, provoke perception, and suggest imagery. U&** 
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through variations in direction, movement, and force, may 
suggest changes in mood or states of being, and may evoke 
sadness, exhilaration, or pride. Reds and oranges tend to 
excite, blues and blacks to depress. Every daub of color, 
scratched line, fragment of metal or wood, or twisted lump 
of clay can be evocative. The relation of the elements to emo- 
tion is even reflected in popular expressions: we “feel blue,” 
or describe someone as a “rough character.” 

The historical use of signs and symbols draws freely on the 
elements of art (see emblems and insignia; signs and conven- 
tional symbols). For centuries white has stood for purity; 
red and green are used as signs of warning; the cross, the star, 
and many other shapes have been used at various periods 
with symbolic significance. The use of larger areas of space, 
such as space for living, also has symbolic significance. Man 
constantly searches for new spatial dimensions more compatible 
with his need for inner harmony. 

P'incipl of arrangement. Arrangement, or organization of 
the foment 8 of art, is often referred to as “composition.” In 
organizing the elements the artist follows certain principles, 
sometimes rigidly but often rather as guides, as the art impulse 
dictates. As such, these principles are subjective and open 
to many interpretations. Many of them seem to be evidenced 
in nature and human behavior. Since ideas and feelings in a 
work of art must be fitted into a unity and a plan of action, 
the basic principle of arrangement is “unity”; without it the 
elements cannot be understood as part of an over-all harmony. 
All the parts of the work are coordinated in such a way that 
the individuality of each element is achieved but the wholeness 
of the work is not impaired. The final order that makes conti- 
nuity and ease of perception possible is often referred to as 
“beauty.” If, however, the parts of the work are chaotic in 
arrangement, the observer is left with feelings of dissatisfaction 
and incompleteness, and the total effect is considered ugly. 
There is, however, no absolute beauty or ugliness; perceiving 
the order in a work depends on understanding and feeling. 

The principle of unity affects the element of color in the 
distribution of tonal areas, hues, and intensities; within the 
unity a variety is achieved. Unity of form and space are evidenced 
m the uBe of proportion in a work of art. Unity of line implies 
sensitivity to its variation in thickness, direction, and placement. 
Textures are varied and effects interestingly distributed. 

Each artist designs within given limitations of space. To 
exploit the possibilities of the elements and to avoid dullness, 
imagination and invention are necessary on the part of the 
artist. He is like a symphony conductor who must understand 
and guide many instrumental voices that shift in key and change 
relationships. By creating a pattern through “repetition” or 
“alternation,” the artist can accomplish a similar task visually. 
A great deal of simple decoration is created through the use 
of repetition and alternation; more involved designs using 
complicated movement are achieved by setting up oppositions 
and progressions. Through “emphasis” and “sequence,” rhythmic 
transition” can be developed, leading the eye from one point 
to another, either forcefully or subtly. “Contrast” can also be 
effectively u tilized. By combining unlike elements, contrast 
provides the variety that most complex designs employ. 

“Deve l opment” refers to orderly growth or movement 
obtained by judicious use of the principles of sequence and 
transition. It utilizes a series of elements which develop a 
theme and emphasize certain design qualities. “Dominance” 
*^d “subor dinatio n” create focal points that control the atten- 
tion of the observer; may be subordinated to color, or forms 

ma y dominate color and texture. The terms refer to the ar- 
'angement of elements related naturally or by juxtaposition. 

Colors, forms, and tones have suggested weight; lines, 
textures, space, and light can create stress. The artist often 
U8e8 “tension,” or imbalance , to establish excitement and agita- 
tion. However, just as some means is needed to accelerate the 
movement of the elements, another is needed to adjust their 
tempo or decelerate them. “Stability," or balance, is the principle 
®hmd various nmthodf to regulate movements and forces. It 
Places equal or ele ments in a state of equilibrium or 


poise. “Radiation,” a principle used in creating balance, it 
movement away from a center. Hie point of radiation may 
be inside or outside the composition. Good design, either 
symmetrical or asymmetrical, is not obvious in its means. 

“Proportion” is a space concept that concerns the relation- 
ship of the elements as to size, scale, quality, purpose, variety, 
or meaning. Proper application of the principle requires using 
the “right” amount and distribution, which vary for each work 
and the particular purpose of the artist. Variety is achieved 
by a judicious selection of differing sizes, shapes, and character 
of parts and elements. Commonly referreST to as “taste,” this 
selection displays the artist's sensitivity, discrimination, and 
awareness of proportion relationships. 

From the Greeks to contemporary man, artists and theo- 
reticians have sought objectivity in art. This has embraced a 
search for absolute form and a priori universal principles of 
composition, development of the golden section, various theories 
of vision and color, and sets of principles as a key to under- 
standing particular works of art; the nature of the search has 
varied fi om age to age. Essentially the development of styles 
in art is a history of design ideas. 

In painting, sculpture, and architecture, various design 
principles and ideas of order are often rejected today because 
the artists feel that new concepts and beliefs are emerging 
which have radically changed the ideas of what art is and have 
thus rendered the old principles invalid. However, this rejec- 
tion is accompanied by a new terminology for what seem to be 
the old principles, as well as a reinterpretation of their meaning. 

Plates 183-186 exemplify some stages in the evolution of 
design ideas in modem sculpture, painting, and architecture. 
For other practical applications of the theory of design, see 
designing; graphic artl; industrial design; publicity and 
advertising; etc. 
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DESIGNING. “Designing,” According to one definition, 
is that part of the creative process in which the artist follows 
(often unconsciously) specific esthetic principles in arranging 
and/or inventing elements or details to compose a work of art; 
these elements may include form, color, line, and volume (see 
design; esthetics). However, the definition to which we shall 
confine ourselves in the present article is more restricted: 
Designing is any act in the creative process which presupposes 
a fairly clear idea of the final work of art, which furthers its 
execution, which is based upon existing means of achieving 
the objective (e.g., mechanical, as in architecture), and which is 
brought to a clearly documented conclusion. This documenta- 
tion (the “design”) must be a specific plan or model; it may take 
the form of drawings and preliminary sketches (pi*. 187,300-202), 
a scale structure (fl. 193), or an outline of the main features 
of the work (e.g., the plan of a building; pl. 188). The materials 
used in such documentation must be either direct or indir ect 
forerunners of the materials employed in the final creat i on. 

Thus, on the basis of our second definition, activities such 
as a painter’s mixing of colors to obtain the precise shade he 
wishes to use on the canvas do not foil within the category ft 
designing; color mixing as described does not satisfy an essential 
criterion of designing: the development of a specific pi— 1 or 
model. Plans showing how to build the vault of a o* 
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how to dovetail two constructional elements do fall within the 
sphere of designing; but instructions on how to make the bricks 
of a wall adhere do not, unless they pertain to special visual 
effects. Nearly always a technical solution to a formal problem 
is involved (see structural types and methods; techniques). 

Summary. Designing as an aspect of artistic production ; Designing 
in the history of art; Designing and execution; Social and economic 
aspects of designing; Designing and ready-made production; Designing 
and the use of modular elements; Designing and town planning. 

Designing as an aspect of artistic production . The process 
of designing is neither a preliminary nor an auxiliary one but 
rather an integral stage of the artistic production. This thesis 
is supported not only by the parallelism or identity of materials 
used in the design and the final product but also by the fact 
that the design frequently has an artistic value wholly inde- 
pendent of the final work. A drawing or model may be of 
considerable esthetic merit even thqugh the project has not been 
carried out (pl. 194). It may have qualities not evident in the 
final work, and even be superior to it. As an artistic undertaking 
the design is carried out through various phases of develop- 
ment and has its own formal character. Often, instead of 
directly contributing to the execution, a design gives rise to 
a new design. 

The types of designs and the purposes they may serve are 
numerous. A design may present the formal idea visually 
— either schematically or in a fairly immediate fashion. It may 
be of the whole or of details. It may consist of rapid sketches 
and illustrations of the successive stages of development, or 
diagrams limited to specific details and explanations of technical 
processes. Designs may be carefully worked out as finished 
pieces, such as cartoons for tapestries and other pictorial rep- 
resentations or models for sculpture or architecture. A design 
may serve only to record what the artist wishes to remember 
for his records, for the eventual elaboration of his idea, or for 
the final execution of the work (see perspective: proportion; 
sgenocraphy). It may be used by workmen carrying out the 
artist’s ideas, or it may be an expression of theories and 
principles involved (see treatises). 

It is possible, if we develop the point, to include within 
the category of designing any process furthering the realization 
of the final work of art that precedes the visual representation, 
once the formal idea has been conceived in a general way. 
Among these are the selection of materials for executing the 
design proper, the painter or sculptor posing a live model, or 
the architect studying the site on which his building is to be 
erected. It has been pointed out that in this aspect of “designing” 
the artist is not acting creatively but rather out of custom and 
tradition. The objection is invalid, however, because by turning 
to tradition the artist shows that he presupposes artistic results 
of a definite nature; the traditions are, in a sense, part of the 
creative act. 

Designing in the history of art . The type and extent of 
designing varies according to the culture, the period, and the 
kind of artistic work to be produced. Although some designing 
is necessary in every artistic activity, the process is of particular 
importance in architecture (q.v.). This is true not only because 
of the considerable size of architectural structures and the complex- 
ity of their erection but also because a building is usually executed 
by workmen who are not even under the supervision of the 
artist; this requires a more extensive apparatus of mediation 
between ideator and executor. Thus in architecture the process 
of designing has been precisely and methodically codified into 
definite systems for the transcription and explanation of the 
structure. Architectural treatises, particularly those of the 16th 
century, are outstanding examples of the codification of methods 
of designing; this type of codification, however, does not demand 
a written text and may utilize drawings instead. In architectural 
designing the architect is often obliged to make notations not 
only describing the technical methods of realizing the forms but 
also, for particularly difficult or original elements, specifying 
necessary mechanical apparatus such as scaffolding, machines 


for raising heavy weights, and means of solving problems of 
ventilation, lighting, or acoustics (q.v.). For these the architect 
must be aware of the inadequacies of traditional methods and, 
to achieve new formal effects, must be able to devise new 
methods of production. 

In areas of purely formal design the requirements of the 
artist are analogous. Working under given cultural conditions 
and attempting to fit his own work into these conditions, the 
artist cannot ignore established usage in either concept or 
execution. Established usage, as we have seen, may include 
designing methods gradually developed and codified into a 
fairly rigid system, which not only exercises control over the 
work but also provides the benefit of accumulated experience 
with the problem. 

Within the broader fields, specific subareas in which there 
is considerable codification of designing methods are, for the 
representational arts, iconography (see iconography and ico- 
nology) and, for architecture, typology (q.v.); in both these 
areas are found schemata without which the artist could not 
begin his particular work. Thus the artist who accepts a given 
type of Crucifixion or a round temple needs only to sketch out 
a first, summary composition of his work and then to make 
it more precise and determine the formal details. If the original 
model is not absolutely standardized, the ultimate version may 
give rise to a transformation of the prototype itself. A certain 
amount of freedom in designing is often allowed: In the de- 
signing of Roman wall paintings, for example, there was an 
accepted scheme for spatial distribution, but the tradition did 
not dictate the themes the artist was to design within these 
limits. Architectural profiles, which may be slavishly followed 
or freely adapted in plastic and pictorial decoration, also belong 
to established design, although in a more general way. In 
contemporary minor arts the typological factor dominates to 
such an extent that it almost excludes true designing; the process 
is reduced to copying the model with only slight variations. 
When this occurs, a basic type replaces design, in large measure, 
for long periods of time and in entire groups of works such as 
furniture (q.v.), household objects (q.v.), and textiles (see 
TEXTILES, EMBROIDERY, AND LACE). 

Just as there are periods in which designing is negated 
because artists are dominated by traditional or acquired models, 
so there are other periods in which the whole or nearly the 
whole conceptual process is part of a strict method and a pre- 
established order of development which is rich in possibilities 
for true designing (see modernism). Typical of the latter group 
is the Italian Renaissance; much of the artistic endeavor of 
thiB era was concentrated on the development of new ideas, 
on formal innovation, and on devising principles and rules for 
Buch innovation. The change in the position of the arts from 
that of crafts to liberal arts — and the resulting change in the 
position of the artist from that of craftsman to man of educa- 
tion — brought about an apparent division between ideation 
and execution; this division may be considered one between 
theory and practice (see criticism). The change also resulted 
in a considerable development in the techniques of innovation 
and in the methods of accurate transmission of formal ideas 
to those who were to turn them into finished products. The 
executors of these ideas were often the assistants and disciples 
of the artist or, particularly in the case of architecture, the 
workmen employed in the construction. The fact that classic 
art became the model, although less in the sense of a formal 
prototype than as a source of “perfect” knowledge and inspira- 
tion, encouraged a study of antique monuments. This study 
was accomplished with the aid of innumerable illustrations. 
Most studies of antique monuments were concerned with 
discovering the underlying structural laws — the basic Ideas 
and designing processes that could result in such admirable 
buildings. To this end artists examined the proportions, deco- 
rations, forms, and unifying elements of a style considered 
exemplary. This type of analysis may be considered a general- 
ized process of designing which was concerned with devdopmfi 
a common level of work; thus it became the starting point for 
the design of individual works of art. It produced treatises 
devoted to studies of a historical nature, as well as practicsl 
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manuals supplying the builder with scientific or empirical designs 
that could replace those phases of designing based on the 
commonly accepted concepts of contemporary practice. 


Designing and execution . A complete dichotomy between 
the ideation and execution is as artificial as that often made 
between ideation and designing. To so-called “pure” ideation 
we may relegate only those imaginary or utopian buildings and 
cities which are not intended for actual construction; and these 
cannot correspond to any true design, since true design pre- 
supposes the possibility of plans being translated into fact. 
Since designing is always the process of planning an artistic 
project through existing means of achieving that objective, the 
means must be flexible enough to permit any development or 
innovation that the design itself can furnish or encourage. The 
designer works within a historical and cultural environment in 
which he intends to place his own work either as a visible fact 
or as a plan that solves certain technical problems and thereby 
furthers the progress of later designs (see sociology of art); 
but the des 1 is valid only if it deals with and solves all the 
technical problems inherent in the execution. The application 
of the design usually occurs in several stages, supported with 
detail designs and, at times, modifications of previous designs 
when difficulties of execution or new technical developments 
demand them. Certain stages of designing, particularly detailing 
and ornamentation, sometimes require a comparatively advanced 
phase of the execution so that the special effects can be worked 
out in relation to the real structure. A project that has already 
been developed and partially executed may therefore serve as 
a basis for the final design; and this final design, though related 
to the preceding one, is often quite different from it. This 
situation sometimes occurs with the design and application of 
architectural ornamentation, as well as other projects that retain 
a high degree of autonomy — for example, the stained-glass 
windows of a Gothic cathedral. 

The process of designing constitutes the progressive visuali- 
zation of the formal idea, that is, its gradual translation from a 
mental image into real space and (often) form. Architectural 
designs best illustrate this progression, since they usually develop 
from a simple schematic plan to a three-dimensional represen- 
tation that may also be in color: In the ground plan the building 
is considered in its horizontal plane (pl. 188); in the elevations 
it is considered in its vertical planes (pl. 188); in the isometnc 
projection the two are combined (pl. 192); finally, in the three- 
dimensional model the whole unit is seen in actual space (pl. 193). 
Perspective and mathematical scales are of fundamental im- 
portance in determining with precision the relations between 
the dimension of the design and those of the actual building. 
Written notations of measurements are frequently added to 
architectural plans. Designs for painting may have notations 
or samples of the main colors to be uBed. , 

A complex relationship exists between the decorations and 
the space they fill (see space and time). The limitations m 
size and shape of a given space, such as a frieze or a lunette, 
oblige the artist to use one of the following devices in planning 
his decoration: (1) Adapt the character and dimensions of the 
decoration to the dimensions of the space provided (usually 
done with a wall or niche). (2) Emphasize the limitations ot 
the given space and develop the decoration along its surface 
rather than utilize its depth. (3) Use illusionistic effects which 
“uggest greater depth than actually exists; these effects must be 
coordinated with the structural space by various perspective 
devices. Whatever expedient is used to correlate th * de ®?”' 
to* and the dimensions of the space, it results m alterations 
® the designing stage which are later reflected in the finished 
work. These alterations include foreshortenings, the veiling o 
element, that would otherwise be too prominent, end modifice- 
hon, in color relation, aa well aa the toning down of color* tnat 
m *y be too bright. 


Social and economic aspect* of fatiguing. Another purpo* 
°f the design is the very practical one of jpymg . 

““Missioned the work an ides of what it will look hke. Ojnr 
«*ljr the demands of die patron constitute a preliminary condi 


tion for design in all fields of art (see patoonaob). Frequently 
the individual patron, a scholar working for him, or a theologian 
supplied the artist with the scheme for a fresco cycle o r even 
a smaller work such as a painting or statue; thus the artist began 
with at least a summary design. Other factors beyond the a rtist s 
control also influence the design for a building. Such factors 
may be a previously chosen site or the funds available, which 
place limitB on size, nature of the structure, materials, and 
operative processes. The importance of the economic factor 
increases when the work is to be sold on the open market, as 
occurs in the production of handicrafts (q.v.) and industrial 
design (q.v.). Economics influences not only the quantity 
produced but also the general appearance of the object. Eco- 
nomics does not, howevei, touch upon methods of representa- 
tion or formal processes. 

Designing and ready-made production . As we have noted, 
individual designing is based to a great extent on the type 
of artistic production favored by the society, or that portion 
of the society with which the artist is in direct contact. The 
artistic production reflects an esthetic tradition of various ideas 
and formal schemata. The process is not unlike the social 
tendency that Alois Riegl termed the Kunstwollen ( M arl»& 
volition”). Riegl introduced the term in reference to certain 
recurring ways of treating decorative motifs, such as the meander 
or the palmette, that form the heritage of a given craft; to this 
heritage the artist turns for ornamental additions to his work. 
Sometimes ornamental elements may be produced by workshops 
independent of the artist and his assistants, bo that the artist 
procures these additions on the open market. A typical example, 
taken from antiquity, is the column. A piece of raw marble could 
be ordered by the architect and then finished according to his 
specifications; or the column could be acquired from workshops 
specializing in the production of completed or partially finished 
pieces of various types and sizes. In both cases, however, the 
column is a constant factor, the result of a design process of 
its own and a formal entity within the architect's larger design. 
And in both cases the architect draws upon certain types and 
combinations of formal elements that are subsumed under the 
theory of the orders. The form and dimensions of the column 
depend not only on tradition but also on a synthetic process 
that groups the multiplicity of forms into a series of types; 
this standardization simplifies the accessory activity of orna- 
mentation and provides an available body of accepted solutions. 

Some advance production of materials used by the artist 
appears in practically every artistic operation, whatever the 
period or society; this process can be regarded as “predesignmg. 
The materials prepared may include squared stones, bndca, 
canvases or panels suitable for painting, and industrially made 
colors. However, their characteristics fall outside the scope of 
the artist's design and belong to another designing p rocess; 
certain aspects of this process anticipate and in some ways 
condition the artist's design. 

The production of predesigned or prefabricated elements 
has been of major importance since the industrial revolution, 
and is of particular significance for those arts associated with 
the construction industry (pl. 198). Simple ready-made ele- 
ments such as panels or metal strips in standard sizes, and more 
complex units such as fixtures, have become so prevalent that 
they have radically changed methods of d e s ign i n g and con- 
struction. To some extent, designing has been reduced to a 
process of combining and organizing available elements. 

Designing and the use of modular dements. Achieving a 
formal unity in a finished design that incorporates separately 
designed and produced elements requires both a limitation in 
the forms that can be used and a selection of one or no re 
methods of combining and coordinating these forms. The latter 
procedure implies a predetermined method of de sign i ng . Use 
of the module, or modular planning, is such a method. Origin- 
ally the module was a measuring unit selected by die architect; 
in classical architecture, for example, it usually 
to the radius of a column. Fractions and multiples of the 
module determined die dimensions and proportions of ill 
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members of the building. Closely connected to the theory of 
proportion (q.v.), the module provides a point of departure 
and a system of relationships that are developed throughout 
a structure. Since World War II the module has received 
considerable attention through Le Corbusier's modular (see LE 
Corbusier), a principle of architectural composition based on 
the human figure. Modular elements in 20th-century archi- 
tecture may also be identified in panels of various materials 
or in metal segments, as in the paneled houses of Gropius 
(q.v.) and the structures of Konrad Wachsmann. The extreme 
simplicity of these elements and their combinations opens the 
way to the client’s determination of the layout or his gradual 
modification of it during the course of construction. Advanced 
trends in modem architecture support this a posteriori designing 
by the client. The tendency has the effect of placing design 
within an even broader social context, since the client as well 
as the artist is conditioned by economic and social factors. 
Thus the planning of individual buildings becomes progressively 
more enmeshed in the over-all process of the development 
of society, with the role of the individual designer diminished 
in favor of the collective element. 

Designing and town planning . Frequently the designing of 
a building or a group of buildings enters into a larger context 
which requires the coordination of various designing activities 
and establishes conditions to which they must conform. In 
some respects town planning (q.v.) forms a part of designing, 
as when sites of buildings and their areal and volumetric exten- 
sion are determined. However, town planning is concerned in 
only a general way with the highly technical problems involved 
in the execution of individual buildings or elements. It should 
be noted that contemporary opinion inclines strongly to rec- 
ognize artistic quality in series and groupings, and according 
to this conception, town planning ranks as a true esthetic activity. 
Furthermore, responding to the needs of the entire community, 
a town plan places practical and economic problems in an 
over-all framework, thus greatly enlarging the role of the designer 
in controlling man’s environment. 

Giulio Carlo Argan 

Note. Further discussions of designing and design may be found in 
the following articles: architecture; design; drawing: education and art 
iiaching: industrial design; models; painting; perspective; proportion: 
sculpture; town planning. 
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DEVOTIONAL OBJECTS AND IMAGES, POPULAR. 
The art of all times and cultures — often in its nobleBt man- 
ifestations — has been inspired to a great extent by religion 
and official forms of worship. Within this vast field there 
exists a kind of minor sacred art dealing with the forms of 
private and individual worship. Although the religions with 
which they are connected are very different, these art forms 
often have analogous themes and characteristics. Even in the 
early religions the belief in the possibility of supernatural in- 
tervention was the essential motive for direct dealings between 
the individual and the divinity. Sacred objects and represen- 
tations originate out of such aspects of private worship as prayer 
or the veneration of images, and they are most widespread in 
the sphere of folk art (q.v.). Especially at the margins and out- 
side the orbits of great religious civilizations, particularly in the 
primitive world, such objects are often believed to be of super- 
natural origin (see magic). 

Summary. Origins of devotional art (col. 364). Antiquity (col. 
365): Ancient Near East; Iran; Greco-Italian civilizations. East Asia 
(col. 369): India; China; Japan; Southeast Asia . The primitive world 
(col. 373). Western Christendom (col. 374): Cult images and icons; 
Andachtsbilder; Ex-votos; Souvenirs and miscellaneous devotional objects. 

Origins of devotional art. The individual can seek to 
establish a personal rapport with the sacred, independent of 
the duties sanctioned by the common religion or the forms of 
organized worship. This activity involves particularly the free 
choice of an object of veneration (whether a supernatural force 
or a sacred place, a deity or a demon, God or a saint), direct 
revelation by means of dreams and miracles, and a relationship 
established through prayers and offerings of personal and pre- 
cious objects. One of the most typical expressions of the devo- 
tional impulse in Western civilization is in the offering promised 
in order to obtain supernatural intervention for a specific in- 
dividual need (salvation, healing, success, victory, etc.). From 
the Latin word for such a promise, votum , are derived the 
words “vow” and “votive.” When the promise bound the very 
life of the individual who made the offering (or that of another) 
to the deity, especially of the underworld, the Romans used 
the word devotio . This term passed into the Christian religious 
vocabulary to indicate a deep and obligating personal bond of 
the individual to God, the Virgin, or the saints. In its everyday 
use the word “devotion” is understood in this sense; it generally 
defines the individual, active, voluntary aspects of worship a® 
opposed to the collective legalistic position of organized religion, 
whether ancient or Christian. 

In primitive religions there is no dear distinction between 
personal devotion and communal practice. Primitive sacred art 
in its utilitarian, ritual products (see liturgical objects) and 
images, as far as we know, was also devotional art. Nor can 
a dear boundary be drawn between religious dcvotionalia m and 
the practice of magic (q.v.). The latter has given a strong 
impetus to the production of art objects. 
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From the earliest times objects of worship (which eventually 
became divine personalities with specific fields of action and 
were ultimately anthropomorphized in the great polytheistic 
religions) seem to have been connected with specific places: 
trees, stones, caves, springs, and the like. In the Neolithic age, 
and ever more frequently in the later metal ages, offerings 
consisting of useful objects such as vases, ornaments, or uten- 
sils were placed in caves (Grotta della Pertosa near Salerno, 
Grotta delle Mosche at S. Canziano near Trieste) or near 
springs (St. Moritz in Switzerland, Bath in England) or were 
thrown into swamps (a typically Nordic rite, occasionally in- 
cluding the famous “sun chariots** as at Balkakra, Sweden, or 
Trundholm, Denmark; pl. 207) or collected in storage places 
whose religious purpose is in many cases uncertain. Such cus- 
toms as worshiping springs, especially salutary ones, with offerings 
(c.g., the rich deposit in the springs of the Senne in Gaul), 
or decorating sacred trees with small offerings, ribbons, or 
crowns (often attested to in the art of the classic age and 
also widely known outside the Mediterranean world) are 
primitive irvivals. They present qualities characteristic of 
the typically spontaneous individual folk rituals of the great 
religious civilizations. 

Initially these forms of worship were no different from 
offerings to the deceased made near tombs (see eschatology). 
With few exceptions, the ancestor cult always remained essen- 
tially in the sphere of personal or private religion. Funeral 
offerings did not differ substantially from votive ones, and it is 
sometimes even difficult to establish the nature of the deposits. 
In both, the transfer of objects to a sacred domain and the 
inutility of such ordinarily useful objects is common. These 
account for the offering of furnishings or instruments inten- 
tionally broken and rendered useless and for the creation of 
objects so small and fragile and made of such precious materials 
that they seem to have been intended solely for ritual use. 
Similarly, extremely rich and fertile thematic material in which 
the reproduction of the human figure occupies a preeminent 
place developed from the institution of human sacrifice, either 
funerary or votive. A typical example is the female idol of 
Mediterranean prehistory. 

Only with the rise of the higher civilizations and the great 
organized religions can one begin to distinguish devotional 
themes, as we have defined them, from art inspired either by 
collective beliefs (divine images, mythological representations, 
and sacred histories such as lives of the Baints) or by official 
forms of worship (e.g., religious architecture and accouter- 
ments) in such iconographic motifs as scenes of presentations, 
offerings (pl. 204), and prayers, and, above all, in the monu- 
ments and votive gifts. Votive gifts were extremely common 
in the ancient religions and became instruments of Christian 
religious practice as well, with, at times, startling parallels 
(pl. 203). These votive gifts were collected in sanctuaries, 
developing and transmitting the most diverse ideas and points 
of departure: from the semiarchitectural forms of the altar — 
the cippus, the stele, and the little chapels — to the “substitute** 
figures of men and animals (pl. 206); from compositions de- 
picting the favor requested or granted (pl. 209) to reproductions 
of the parts of the body concerned in the vow (pl. 208). Finally, 
the individual religious feeling centered on particular images or 
made use of special instruments for prayer (pl. 21 1). These 
products always have, to a greater or lesser degree, the quality 
of folk art, rigidly traditional yet also at times spontaneously 
imaginative. It is precisely this folk quality that gives at least 
a degree of unity to devotional art. 

Dario Sabbatucci 

. Antiquity. Ancient Near East. Among the works of Egyp- 
tian antiquity, several specifically devotional types of statuary 
be identified. One of these is the block statue of the 
Middle Kingdom, which represents a person crouched in a 
Position of concentration (pls. 354, 376). Another type of devo- 
tional object, originating in the votive offerings of the temple 
°f Osiris in Abydos, permitted the production of statuary in 
series and reduced the technical difficulties of making a statue 
m toe round. The New Kingdom produced statues represent- 


ing a kneeling figure sitting on its heels and bearing a symbol 
or a sacred edifice, or with hands held to the height of the 
chest, flanking a stele inscribed with a hymn to the sun god. 
Votive steles, dedicated to a god or a deified sovereign, also 
appeared. In these the god is generally represented on the right 
side of the stele with a donor before him, either kneeling with 
uplifted arms or presenting an offering or incense. A unique 
aspect of piety is shown by a series of small votive steles of 
the New Kingdom, on which appear pairs of ears or eyes, in- 
dicating that the god had heard the prayer. During the Late 
period votive bronzes representing gods and sacred animals 
were frequently offered in the sanctuaries and assembled in 
great numbers in the repositories. 

Small votive statuary was widespread throughout Meso- 
potamia from earliest times. An example of a common type is 
a standing figurine with its hands clasped on its breast (e.g., the 
archaic female figurine from Khafqe as well as other figurines 
from the same locality and from Tell Asmar, Lagaah, and Mari). 
The kneeling statuette with hands on chest (figurine from Tell 
Asmar) or with pne hand in front of the mouth (bronze probably 
representing Hammurabi) was fairly common. Also typical is 
the seated figurine with hands on chest (statues of Gudea). 
In a late period statuary depicting the crouching figure, of 
evident Egyptian derivation (figurine of Ashurbanipal in Prague, 
Coll. E. FiUa) appeared in Mesopotamia. A few figurines of 
donors carrying small living animals exist. This theme is of 
the greatest interest, for with it began that iconographic tradi- 
tion which developed into the Greek Kriophoros and eventually 
expressed itself in the form of the Christian Good Shepherd. 
Among other votive objects were small models of sanctuaries 
(perhaps domestic), perfume burners, figurines of animals, etc. 

The so-called “presentation** scenes have a typically devo- 
tional character. This characteristically Mesopotamian theme 
was extensively used bv Gudea (who loved to have himself 
represented before Ningirsu with his personal god, Ningizzida, 
holding his hand). Later, especially in the Kassite period, it 
was used on seals. The presentation scene depicts a human 
personage (generally a ruler) who is being presented to an 
important divinity, shown seated (pl. 203), sometimes by his 
tutelary deity (who precedes him and holds his hand) and by 
another god who follows him; these three figures are shown 
standing. The motif reappears, intentionally archaized, on the 
stele of Nabupaliddina (870 B.c.). 

Small altars placed along the roads ( Strauenaltdre ), known 
both from remaining examples and depictions of them on re- 
liefs and seals, may also be mentioned among the devotional 
objects of this region. 

The devotional art of Syria, Palestine, and Anatolia is clearly 
differentiated from that of Egypt and Mesopotamia. The widen 
spread preference for open-air cult practices, heritage of a 
populace with nomad and seminomad origins, shows itself in 
the field of individual devotion by a minor interest in temple 
offerings and a greater use of monuments in the open outside 
the sanctuaries. 

While the materials found in the temples (the foundation 
treasures found in Byblos and the statuettes of Ugarit) reveal 
the existence of ex-votos, Biblical and Ugaritic sources and 
archaeological finds attest to the widespread use of votive stones 
(massebahs and baetuli) and steles. The bsetulus and mas* 
sebah, whose origins are not clear, were set up in remembrance 
of an important religious event (e.g., Gen. 28:18) in the open 
on a height or inside a sanctuary, as was done at Byblos. Like 
those of Byblos, votive stones might be roughly conical (phal- 
lic?) in shape. Some, like those found in t he sanctuary of 
Hazor (on which an extended arm is shown), were engraved. 
The use of similar votive stones in AnatdBa is also docu- 
mented. A relief from BogazkOy shows a male figure offer- 
ing a sacrifice in front of a stone base on which reliefs ace 
carved. On top of the base stand two baetuli. Related to the 
bsetulus and massebah is the wooden column erected near a 
grove; its use, however, was ritftal rather than devotional. The 
figured steles brought to light in furly large numbers in Phoe- 
nicia and Syria were true votive offerings. Usually they bear 
representations of divinities (stele of Ba'al with lightning, fritaa 
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Ugarit, stele of 'Amrit, stele of the “god with the quill/* from 
Ugarit), sometimes in the act of receiving an offering from a 
male figure (stele of El, from Ugarit). The votive nature of 
such steles has been demonstrated by the Aramaic inscription 
on one found near Aleppo, representing Melkarth (stele of 
Bar-Hadad I). A devotional character is also evident in the 
small altars (similar to the Mesopotamian ones and clearly As- 
syrian in origin) found frequently in Phoenicia and Anatolia, 
especially in a relatively late period. In Palestine many small 
homed altars (from Megiddo, Beisan, and the Negeb) and 
offering tablets have been found; these, however, seem to be 
connected with the domestic cult, as do the frequent votive 
models of sanctuaries and cult objects. 

Sersio Bosncco and Giovanni Garbinx 

Iran . Our limited knowledge of the religious life of the 
Iranian territories often makes the sure identification of devo- 
tional objects very difficult. Moreover, in historic times many 
of these must have been perishable; for example, the most 
important of the liturgical instruments, the barsman , was made 
of a bunch of branches or flower and leaf crowns. In other 
cases the objects in question are not easily identifiable, since 
they are still in a natural, unmodified condition (e.g., shells). 

Prehistoric female figurines representing a divinity of the 
Magna Mater type are as widespread in Iran as in the Near 
East. They are either geometric in style, like the alabaster 
figurine from Tepe Hisaar (3d millennium B.c.), or naturalistic, 
like the numerous images from Susa (2d millennium B.c.) 
or those of gray pottery from Tureng Tepe (3d-2d millennium 
B.C.). Sometimes the image holds its breasts with its hands; 
the significance of this gesture is essentially religioiu. In other 
instances the hips of the figure are enormously widened and 
reduced almost to a flat disk. 

Another important group of devotional objects, the so- 
called “Luristan bronzes/* consists of sculptures and various 
small objects. Although their stylistic differences have not yet 
been studied, the Luristan bronzes can be divided into two 
types, which have been found in different areas. The isolated 
tombs placed high on the sides of the valleys have revealed 
aims and objects connected with the use of horses (various 
kinds of bits and bridle ornaments) as well as the so-called 
“finials.” Stylized in a variety of ways, the design of the latter 
is always heraldic, with facing animals. The representations are 
often devotional and symbolical, connected with a divinity who 
assumes the monographic schema of Gilgamesh but with ap- 
parently new values. Roman Ghirshman has suggested that 
the being conquering the beasts may represent Sraosha. Sraosha, 
a pre-Zoroaatrian Iranian divinity who accompanies Mithras, is 
connected with the underworld, a fact which might explain his 
presence in the tombs. Both the frequent appearance of the 
cock's head, used as a complementary ornamental motif in these 
objects, and the form of the sustaining base (which is that of 
a war club, characteristic attribute of Sraosha) correspond to 
ffie god’s hallmarks. The standard terminals, generally square, 
in which the image of Sraosha or of a female divinity with 
long eara and enormous ram's horns is outlined in pierced 
work, had a different value, perhaps secretly devotional, but 
above all identifying and apotropaic. Particularly to be noted 
is the symmetrical head of a large pin with the god flanked by 
a pair of animals in a plantlike stylization (II, pl. 5). 

From a sanctuary built on the hill of Surkh-i Dum in the 
plain #f Koh-i Daaht, with bricks of a type similar to those 
of the^late Assyrian period (883-6x2 b.c.), came most of the 
Luristan bronzes belonging to the second typological category. 
In addition to small amulets in the shape of rams, horses, or 
birds (II, pls. 5, 6) a number of other objects (in the form of 
large discoidal plaques whose long stems turn them into a 
kind of pin) have been found attached to the sanctuary walls 
and fixed in die earth nearby. There is therefore no doubt 
of their being ex-votoa. The engraved or repoussd composi- 
tions decorating them are of great artistic and religious interest. 
Rent Dussaud and Roman Ghirshman have shown that some 
of them were of pure Iranian inspiration. On one, G h i r s hm a n 


has been able to identify the multiple image of Zurvan, the 
god of time. The female face that often occurs, always in re- 
pousst, is probably that of the Great Goddess. A figure en- 
graved on another example suggests that it was created as a 
thank offering or a request for a successful delivery. Stylistically 
more complex, the disk pins are nevertheless related to the 
objects of the mountain tombs, as is shown by some of the 
iconographic motifs and by a few whole compositions. These 
objects were probably produced by a single people during dif- 
ferent phases of their development, nomad shepherds having 
constructed the mountain tombs, while a seminomad or de- 
finitely sedentary people built the temple in the valley. A con- 
siderable length of time may have separated these phases. Set- 
ting aside the problem of dating and that of the identity of 
this people (Medo-Cimmerians, according to Ghirshman), it 
can be pointed out that stylistic traits connected with earlier 
vase painting are revealed in these devotional objects. These 
traits are extremely characteristic and certainly not free of either 
Iranian (Elamite) or other foreign (Mesopotamian and Hittite) 
influences. 

Mario Bussaoli 

Greco-Italian civilizations . During the Bronze Age and above 
all in the Iron Age, the number, variety, and typological cate- 
gories of votive objects increased in the Mediterranean world. 
Storage places for utilitarian metal objects (often rendered use- 
less) were generally employed; the collections suggested pre- 
coinage treasuries. The Near Eastern influence, however, 
brought about the spread of sanctuaries — found in early Greece, 
Cyprus, and Asia Minor, later in Italy, Sardinia, Iberia, etc. — 
containing mostly statuary representing gods or donors. 

Some of these statues came close to being works of art and 
contributed to the rise of great Greek sculpture, such as the 
kouroi and the korai (see archaic art; I, pls. 342, 345, 346). 
Others led instead to a minor production in series of bronzes 
and terra cottas, the latter especially often reproduced from 
single matrices by a mechanical procedure. In the 6th century 
votive paintings, or pinaces, also made their appearance, either 
with a mythological subject or representing the donor in his 
professional activity. Characteristically documentary and realis- 
tic in style are some of the marginal productions of the Greek 
world, such as the small votive bronzes from nuraghic Sar- 
dinia with warriors, musicians, peddlers and the like (pl. 207), 
which have the spontaneity and vivacity typical of folk art. 

With the development of the culture and improvement of 
the economy, the number of altar offerings grew, and the votive 
repositories were filled to overflowing with hundreds and thou- 
sands of objects. Special buildings called “thesauroi** were 
built in the larger Greek sanctuaries. In these the offerings 
coming from individual cities were collected (e.g., the Siphnisn 
and Athenian treasuries at Delphi and the treasuries of Cor- 
cyra, Corinth, and Gelo at Olympia). In other cases (the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta) the objects, after having 
been displayed for a certain length of time, were deposited in 
pits dug in the earth, particularly if they were of little value. 

When Pericles had the Propylea of the Acropolis of Athens 
renewed, one wing of the new building was reserved for the 
pinaces (votive paintings offered to Athena, whence the name 
pinakotheke). From the Acropolis itself comes the pinax with 
the names of Megakles and Glaukytea, representing a warrior 
in action whose life the goddess had evidently saved. Even 
more interesting is the pinax dedicated by Ninnion to Demeter 
and Kore on the occasion of her initiation into the mysteries 
of Eleusis (II, pl. 54). These votive traditions continued into 
the 4th century without any great changes. At this time relief 
with images of the devotees presenting themselves to the goo 
or bearing offerings became increasingly numerous, as did the 
offerings at the sanctuaries of the health gods, especially at the 
temples of Asklepios at Epidauros and at Kos. These o ffering* 
show the god, often with Hygeia, worshiped by his follow*** 
At times the reliefs reproduce parts of the body that the god 
cured while the afflicted person was immersed in the ritual sleep* 

In Italy as well, and therefore in all the Mediterranean 
world, the sanctuaries prospered from before the archaic period 
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into the Hellenistic age and imperial Rome. The conception 
and form of the offerings tended to take on interesting and 
often original characteristics. The repository for ex-votos at 
Bagni di Vicarello on Lake Bracciano, begun during the Neo- 
lithic era with knives and other stone objects, continued to be 
used for collections of aes rude (blank coins) and later of aes 
signatum (decorated coins). All the numismatic phases up to 
the 4th century of our era are represented by coins found there. 
Other precious objects, such as silver votive cups upon which 
were engraved drawings of the journey to the sacred spring, 
were also found in this repository. Coins or other objects of 
value so deposited could be spent for building, provided that 
the building itself was linked to the god: 44 . . . lacum de stipe 
fecere” (Diehl, 19x1, no. 106). The large repository of Car- 
soli, recently excavated with great care, has permitted the 
identification of various strata, all containing Bmall objects. 
Sometimes vases bearing (in graffiti) the names of the divinities 
are found. Between the two great Punic wars, a workshop 
which produced cups with figures and inscriptions painted in 
whit-' (La* "nai pocolom type) existed in Latium. Unfortunately, 
thr onnection between the divinity and the representation on 
the cup is often not clear; the pocolom for Juno, for example, 
has a cupid riding on a dog. Of great interest are monuments 
dedicated to the mattes in the sanctuary of the Magna Mater 
discovered in the Fondo Patturelli near Santa Maria Capua 
Vetere (pl. 207) and fertility gods such as Fortuna (cf. the 
formula “nationus cratia . . expressing gratitude for success- 
ful childbirth, on the votive base found in PaleBtrina; Diehl, 
1911, no. 58). The votive epigraph series with the formulas 
“donum dedit lubens merito . . .” ( 44 d. d. 1. m. . . .”), 4, de prai- 
dad . . .,” and 44 ex manubieis . . also began to appear at this 
time. Statuettes of gods and of donors, terra-cotta heads with 
a realistic air (typical are the Italic ones of Carsoli), and bronze 
figurines and images of animals, disproportionately long, make 
up by far the largest part of the votive offerings. Above all, 
the use of terra-cotta or bronze ex-votos representing the parts 
of the body (eyes, trunks, hands, feet, genitals, etc.) touched 
by the grace of the gods became ever more common (pl. 208). 
As has already been noted, these traditions continued through 
the entire imperial age. 

Carolui C. Van Essen 

East Asia. India. The life of the individual in India is 
governed by belief in the transmigration of souls, or samsara 
(see buddhism; Hinduism). Among the meanB proposed for 
liberating the soul from the cycle of life, death, and reincarna- 
tion, the most effective are held to be gifts, offerings (pl. 204), 
and the construction of sacred buildings. Gifts might consist 
of large holdings of land, cattle and servants included, or of 
temples and even complete monasteries (maintained by per- 
petual endowments) to which, generation after generation, true 
masterpieces of art were added. These works Vere executed 
with piety and considered objects of veneration as soon as they 
were finished. Among them were reliefs and wall paintings 
representing various gods or the Buddha and illustrating the 
“golden legend” of Buddhism — stories (Jfitakas) of the pre- 
vious lives of the Buddha, his last earthly life, and his miracles 
““Or the ancient myths of Hinduism (q.v.). 

The visitor, honoring the work of art with his reverent 
admiration and respect, participates in the devotional act begun 
by the donor and added to by the artist. He usually expresses 
his veneration by touching with his right hand and unconsciously 
Polishing, but at the same time wearing away, the parts of the 
object or painting held to be most propitious. Large portions 
of certain frescoes have been rubbed away in this manner. 
This traditional gesture, which is still customary today, is m 
•°me cases carried further by dipping the hand into red (or 
•ometimes white) pigment and then applying the hand directly 
to the wall. Bas-reliefs from Bharhut bear witness to this 
custom as well as to another devotional gesture that is still 
repeated today, the afljaU. It consists in raising the hands, 
Joined palm to palm, above the head in cases of extreme venera- 
Uon, or more commonly to the height of the chest. Magnificent 
*oiks of art have been inspired by this gesture, perhaps the 


most beautiful being those at Amaravati (cm. ad cent.) and at 
Karli (see andhra; buddhist primitive schools). 

The statues or images are believed to embody supernatural 
forces because they have been consecrated and because at 
the moment of their consecration (which, it is believed, magically 
gives them life) they are given a double name containing both 
that of the god and that of the donor. Because of its name, 
of great importance to the Indians, the image becomes a kind 
of deified portrait. This portrait is particularly beneficent be- 
cause the worshiper receives at one and the same time the 
power of the god and, no less valuable, that of the pious 
individual who has acquired merit in having it made. It should 
be added that this influence is valid only if the artist who pro- 
duced the work has scrupulously followed the prescribed rules 
(shastra), thereby rendering the object perfect both from the 
artistic and from the symbolic and spiritual points of view. 

The esthetic quality of a sacred image was considered of 
secondary importance to its ritual significance. This view led 
to cheaper methods of production whereby four principal kinds 
of objects were. manufactured: souvenir objects, used also in 
our timp; small figurines that were worn or placed on household 
altars; scries of identical images (the beneficial power of which 
was believed to be increased with each additional painted or 
engraved replica); and finally, <4 magic” drawings or diagrams 
(y antra), painted on walls, on various bases, or simply drawn 
on the ground with colored powders, beads, and the like. The 
most common objects in the first category are small, molded- 
clay steles, an inch or so high, painted red and gilded, re- 
producing a particularly well-known and worshiped statue or 
temple, or a group of scenes in which the “great miracles*' of 
the Buddha are easily recognized. Bought at the entrance to 
the sanctuary and during the pilgrimage, they permit the pious 
visitor to carry away with him a souvenir of the holy place 
and to continue in his own home the meditation inspired by 
the pilgrimage, receiving the same beneficial effect therefrom. 
Of a relatively late period fca. 7th cent.), they are generally 
of mediocre quality, although important for the iconography. 

The portable figurines are often of poor quality except for 
some of bronze or tin made in southern India. A little-known 
relief from the school of Mathura (q.v.) shows a male per- 
sonage holding such a sacred statuette folded in his arms. 
Devotion was customarily shown by passing the fingers re- 
peatedly over the object of worship; many examples have their 
features almost completely smoothed away. 

A series of images constitutes the third category of cult 
objects. The series is almost always a representation of the 
“thousand Buddhas,” innumerable identical images of the Bud- 
dha lined up side by side in rows one over another. The execu- 
tion of these images is almost always hasty, and their very 
low esthetic level indicates that the principal object of their 
maker was to express, by repetition, the measure of his devo- 
tion toward the divinity represented. 

Indian customs of worship express themselves in a more 
original form in the works belonging to the fourth category, 
the diagrams, or yantra. These abstract drawings, by means 
of geometric and representational elements, render the phonetic 
formulas known as “mantras,” which are devotional formulas 
or magical evocations of the deity. They are often used by 
mystics, but on a more elementary level they belong to the 
forms of coercive magic. Of ancient origin, they appear in 
early Buddhist art and on Hindu (chiefly Brahman) monu- 
ments. They occupy an important place in Tantriam. 

The idea of synthesis and repetition mentioned previously 
also determined the reproduction in miniature of sacred build- 
ings that rise around a main sanctuary. These structures ex- 
press not only the desire to create die most numerous and 
lasting witnesses possible, but also hope or gratitude for the 
fulfillment of a prayer. Therefore they are votive off erin gs hi 
the true sense of the term. This usage (principally in Buddhist 
art, in which innumerable reproductions in miniature of stupas 
exist) became widespread durinfc the Gupta period (gth-dth 
cent.; see gupta, school op) and readied its peak tinder the 
Pals (see pala-sbna schools). One way of honoring these mini- 
atures is by painting them, completely or partially, in whiter 
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minium (red lead), or saffron, or by applying gold leaf to them. 
The same devotional impulse may be expressed by facing a 
stupa with larger stonework, as is still done today in Thailand. 
The small votive stupa, like the large one, usually has a foun- 
dation deposit which, at the time of its construction, is buried 
in a cavity in its base. Sometimes the small stupas have no 
such cavity and therefore have value only as souvenirs. The 
reliquaries, which may be of various forms, are related to these 
architectural miniatures. Those of the earliest periods are often 
clay or stone vases (pl. 21 i), very elegant in form and well 
rounded, with a cover terminating in a pointed arrow like the 
umbrella point of the stupa. Many are made of silver or gold; 
among these, one of the most famous is that of the Kushan 
king Kanishka (see kushan art; gandhara). Another, attributed 
to the ist-2d century, has recently been excavated in Ceylon. 
Both of these small golden stupas, with gates (torana) and balus- 
trades (vedika), are real masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art. 

Devout Buddhists and Hindus often leave perpetual en- 
dowments for sanctuary lamps. These lamps, of various and 
often original forms, are made up of several cups, generally 
odd in number, decorated with horses and birds in the round 
and with scrolls of ornamental leaves. Many are decorated 
with chains, and some have handles. They bear emblems such 
as the trident (tritt&a) of Siva and the disk (cakra) of Vi$nu. 
They are often of high quality and are used in processions. 
The oldest examples extant are in bronze, going back to about 
the xoth-uth century; these come from the workshops of 
southern India. Both the BrahmanB and the Buddhist monks 
also use rosaries and emblems of the god Brahma as a mechani- 
cal aid in their prayers or litanies. All cult objects and work 
tools are sacred, and almost all of them are objects of devotion, 
as, for example, the ankle bracelets of the dancers. Most im- 
portant among these objects of devotion is the water jar (pur- 
naghafa , haloid ). Sacred in itself, it is worshiped also because 
it receives the purifying holy water. 

Jeannine Auboybr 

China . A considerable quantity of the ritual pottery and 
many bronzes of prehistoric and Bronze Age China (Shang and 
Chou dynasties) must be classified as devotional objects because 
of the uses to which they are put and the symbolic significance 
of their ornamentation. 

Ancestor tablets were used in every Chinese household to 
symbolize the communion between the living family and those 
of its members who had died. The tablets first appeared in 
China in historical times and were the principal and most com- 
mon devotional objects. Although such tablets are generally 
of little artistic value, they were of supreme importance in the 
regulation of family life; offerings and gestures of devotion 
were made before them. Wooden tablets were often dedicated 
by entire communities to divinities such as the earth god. The 
tablet symbolizing such a divinity was sometimes taken from 
its place of worship to be carried in battle in a chariot specially 
made for that purpose. 

Muqh of ancient Chinese art (bronze*, ceramics, jades, zoo- 
morphic and anthropomorphic wooden representations such as 
those of Ch*ang-sha) can be considerered religious art, and many 
of the objects produced at that time are devotional in char- 
acter. After the appearance and affirmation of Taoism (q.v.), 
devotional objects were produced in great numbers, though 
almost none are of significant artistic value. 

These devotional objects are of five types. (1) Talismans 
(see magic) were very widely used and were often considered 
as “edicts of a divinity.” They are inscribed with special charac- 
ters and symbols that only a few people were able to interpret. 
(2) Popular prints — depicting gods, deified personages, protec- 
tors of categories, lucky animals, symbolic plants, propitiatory 
scenes, and ideograms wishing longevity and wealth — were 
also very common; they were usually attached to the door of 
the house or burned. (3) Amulets were worn hung around 
the neck, most often by children. (4) Good-luck phrases are 
found on many objects (of embroidery, bronze, porcelain, lac- 
quer, etc.). Finally, there are (5) the parallel inscriptions, con- 
sisting of phrases of religious or ethical significance. 


Buddhism (q.v.) brought some of the devotional objects 
and customs of other countries into China, such as the rosary 
with 108 or more beads, incense burners, the use of incense 
sticks, the images of the Buddha and the bodhisattvas repeated 
innumerable times, the use of religious statues in the home 
(a custom soon imitated by Taoism and thereafter by the modem 
popular religion), reliquaries, and bellB. 

In more recent times, above all during the Ch'ing dynasty 
(1644-1912), the Chinese artisan continually increased his pro- 
duction, almost to the scale of a small industry, of objects of 
ivory, bone, hard stone, metal, and wood. These objects rep- 
resented divinities and figures from the popular syncretistic 
pantheon and were intended for use in the home as devotional 
objects. The use of popular devotional prints also became more 
common during this period. 

Lionello Lanciotti 

Japan . The most important devotional manifestation of 
Shinto, the national Japanese religion, is the temple, a simple, 
unomamented wooden structure. The foundation of this struc- 
ture rests on piles, and the temple is entered by way of a flight 
of wooden steps. In primitive Shintoism the place of worship 
was in the open and consisted of a sacred compound ( himorogi ) 
fenced in by rice-straw rope ( shime-nawa] ) stretched between 
four poles and hung with the strips of paper that conferred a 
holy character to the spot. Inside the compound was placed 
a tree ( sakaki , the Cleyera ochnacea , sacred tree of Shintoism), 
on which the divinity was believed to descend. The Shinto 
temple has a more concealed part ( shinden ), on a higher level 
and accessible by a flight of Btairs, in which the symbols of 
the deity, the shintai , are situated. These consist of a sword, 
a stone, a mirror, a tree, and a tablet with the name of the 
deity written on it. They represent the spirit of the god (mttama). 

Next in importance to temple worship is worship within 
the family, which is centered around the kami altar ( kamidana ), 
a small reproduction of a Shinto temple. It is set up in a suit- 
able place in the house and faces south, east, or west, but 
never north or northwest (directions considered unlucky). It 
consists of a small tabernacle containing the shintai , and before 
it are stairs flanked by banisters. Offerings are placed at the 
foot of these stairs. The kamidana is made of wood and may 
be quite simple and without decoration or very elaborate, with 
artistic elements derived from those of BuddhiBt temples (But- 
suden). In the square in front of the little temple are set up 
small tablets ( o-fuda ) bearing the name of the divinity. These 
are of no particular interest artistically except in the calligraphic 
execution of the ideographic characters. Among the offerings 
placed on the altars are strips of paper attached to a small 
stick {gohei ), symbolizing the primitive offerings of food and 
drink. The purposes for which these offerings were intended 
have changed in the course of time, some of these articles hav- 
ing become sanctified or even having attained the status of 
symbols of the divinity. They are therefore objects of worship 
and, as such, given by the priest to the devotee to place on 
his domestic altar. 

Finally there are the small portable shrines (mikoshi) that 
are carried on the back during sacred processions and that 
enclose the shintai . Usually made of wood and occasionally of 
worked metal, they have a richly decorated rooflike cover, at 
the four angles of which are representations of birds with votive 
strips of paper and cloth attached. Tabernacles are found all 
over the countryside, on the mountains and in all those place* 
which must be consecrated to the local kami. They are always 
reproductions in miniature of the Shinto temple. 

Only after the development of Ryfibu-Shinto, the result of 
a Shinto-Buddhist syncretism, were a few images to be found 
in the temples. They, however, remain rare iconographic ex- 
pressions, since Shintoism was and has remained a fundamen- 
tally aniconic religion (see divinities; images and iconoglasm; 
SHINTOISM). 

Antonio Puoai 

Southeast Asia . The distinction between religion and m*P c 
is even less clear in southeast Asia *h«n it is in India. The 
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devotional objects moat common in southeast Asia can be 
roughly divided into the following classes: idols, relics, sacred 
texts, sacred trees and stones, and magic diagrams. 

The belief in the supernatural power of divine images which 
is common in India becomes even more important in south- 
east Asia. Theoretically the image of the Buddha should be 
no more than a remembrance of the Master, who has been 
absorbed into nirvana and is no longer capable of intervening 
in human affairs. In practice, however, some images of the 
Buddha are held to be gifted with specific powers. The same 
holds true for the small votive tablets, terra-cotta reliefs of a 
specific design. These were originally no more than souvenirs 
of pilgrimages to the sacred place in which a particular image 
was worshiped, but they became objects of worship in them- 
selves and, in a further evolution, good-luck amulets. 

The large number of small statuettes of Hindu gods found 
during excavations indicates that these idols once were of great 
importance in popular worship. They were probably placed in 
the domestic sanctuary, as is still done in Buddhist homes. 

iVom *.e beginnings of Buddhism in India, relics of the 
Buiklha and his disciples have always been objects of great 
veneration. They are so numerous that the authenticity of 
most of them is with good reason doubtful. The mortal remains 
of ancestors are also objects of devotion, particularly during 
the annual feast of the dead or on anniversaries. The remains, 
in the form of ashes where cremation is customary, are often 
placed in stupas and other objects of periodic worship. In 
ancient times the statues consecrated by apotheosis were prob- 
ably “animated” by the placement of ashes or bones into 
receptacles in their bases. These statues represented the de- 
ceased under the aspect of a divinity and had a name which 
also included that of the deceased (see eschatology). 

The sacred texts, made up of the body of the Law of 
Buddha and preserved in Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos in sar- 
cophagus-shaped coffers, are greatly respected. Short fragments 
of the texts are sometimes incised on metal strips that are rolled 
up, fixed to a chain or cord, and hung at the neck. 

Very widespread in all of southeast Asia is the worship, 
once common in India, of particular trees thought to be the 
habitations of sylvan deities. Buddhism has not repudiated 
this worship (of animis tic origins) but has centered it on the 
tree at the foot of which the Master woke to “Enlightenment,” 
that is, the Bo tree, or Ficus religiosa. The trees grown from a 
cutting of the original tree of Bodhgaya, or a shoot of this 
cutting planted in Ceylon, are objects of particular devotion. 
Some stones, natural or worked, and sometimes pieces of old 
sculptures, are objects of devotion because they are believed to 
be the abodes of genii or the manifestations of the genii them- 
selves. The y antra , or magico-mystical diagram, is used in 
southeast Asia just as it is in India. 

George CcedSs 
• 

The primitive world. At least some of the numerous 
statues (mostly of terra cotta) that have been found in American 
«*nd African temples arc known to have been votive in character. 
Among these are the figurines found in the sanctuary of Tago 
(Tchad) by the Lebeuf mission (pl. 206), the Attic ritual ceram- 
ics (Ivory Coast), and the terra-cotta figurines from Tlatilco 
and MichoacAn (Mexico). They appear to be images of deified 
ancestors or fi g urines connected with particular fertility cults. 
Another series of representations to which a devotional sig- 
nificance could be attributed consists of the figurines bearing 
offerings or receptacles for offerings (pl. 206). The donor 
figurines are tniirfi mo re numerous and are found everywhere, 
from America to Africa to Oceania. To this category belong 
groups of figurines, both from Nigeria. In one of them, 
collected among the Yoruba, there are three people: two women 
at the sides holding a child in their arms, and a figure in the 
center holding a disklike object (a fan?). At their feet are two 
containers with covers and a plate with offerings. This, like 
the second group, probably represents a group of the faithful 
frying their offerings to the god. The second group of ciay 
figurines was found among the Ibo. A chicken is clearly iden- 
tifiable among foe offerings (pl. 206). 


Another important example of a votive offering is a Maya 
Btone stele from Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa on the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala. On it is carved a figure in ceremonial 
dress, probably a pelota player (pelota was the national sport 
of the ancient Mexicans). He holds an unidentifiable offering 
in his left hand, which is raised toward the anthropomorphiaed 
image of the sun god (pl. 204). 

Little is definitely known about the devotional aspects of 
Oceanic religion. To attribute a devotional character to foe 
numerous figurines with joined hands found on many of these 
islands would therefore be hazardous. This is also true of the 
ancestor images — more properly discussed under the heading 
of eschatology (q.v.) — found in the temples and of the sacred 
tablets from New Guinea that are covered with feather mosaic 
(see feather work Y Nevertheless, these Pacific islands — with 
their complex rites and dances and their cyclical new year’s 
feasts — have produced some of the most interesting and dramat- 
ic manifestations of the relationship between man and god. 


Western Christendom. Cult images and icons . In Chris- 
tianity also there is a natural antithesis between the official 
cult and popular devotion. It is particularly pronounced among 
those sacred images which are venerated for the thaumaturgic 
power that is attributed to them, often because of their histor- 
ical origins. 

The first sporadic information we have concerning the vener- 
ation of images on wood or canvas comes from the middle 
of the 4th century of our era. St. Augustine (a.d. 354-430) 
was the first to speak of “sepulcrorum et picturarum adoratores,” 
and his contemporary St. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis (ca. 
a.d. 315-403), was the first to denounce the adoration of images. 
In manuscripts from the middle of the 6th century evidence 
of veneration of images begins to multiply, many communities 
boasting the possession of miracle-working images of super- 
natural origin. Images not pointed by the hand of man (acheiro- 
poietoi), whose magic qualities served an apotropaic purpose, 
are spoken of. The oldest and most famous of these, cited 
for the first time about a.d. 560-74, is that of the Christ 
painted on canvas that was found by a pagan woman at Camulia 
in Cappadocia and was believed to have reproduced itself spon- 
taneously. It was held responsible for miraculous healings. 
In a.d. 574 this image was carried to Constantinople, and after 
having served as a palladium for the Empire in several wars, 
it disappeared about a.d. 800. Antonius of Piacenza mentioned 
in about 570 an Egyptian acheiropoieton in Memphis, distin- 
guishing it from, among others, the image in the house of 
Pilate in Jerusalem painted when Christ was still living. A 
third Roman acheiropoieton , which today is generally believed 
to date from the 5 th century of our era, was carried in pro- 
cession in 752 by Pope Stephen II. In manuscripts of foe 
8th-gth century of our era, one first reads of miraculous 
images of Mary, of which that of Lydda is held to be foe oldest. 
In the following centuries images of this kind were known in 
Constantinople, Hyrtakion, Kosinitza, Salonika, Ettal, Piedi- 
grotta, and Rome (S. Maria in Trastevere). Also v en e ra ted was 
the image of Christ from Edessa, already mentioned in a.d. 544 
(see Christianity). Lastly, there is the so-called “veil of Ve- 
ronica,” whose legend came into being in the 6fo century. 

During the 5th and 6th centuries the power of the image 
always came from its contact with holy relics, foe veneration of 
which, from the 7th century on, was most extensive in foe 
West. About a.d. 790 this practice wAs folly justified in foe 
Libri carolim (III, 16). The veneration of relics became of foe 
first importance, and they were thereafter enclo sed in marvelous 
reliquaries (pl. 21 z). 

Beginning with the 10th century, monumental wooden sculp* 
tures, used as reliquaries and usually gilded, became numerous 
in the West (seated figure of St. Faith at Conques; Virgin 
of the treasury of the Cathedral of Essen, 973-82). With foe 
end of the iconoclastic war, foe Eastern Church’s attitude toward 
veneration of images became clearer. This development was 
due especially to foe week of St. John of Damascus (d. ca. 
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a.d. 749). The production of icons received a powerful impetus 
from the orthodox definition of Feb. 19, 843, which stated 
that images permitted an approach to the original and to the 
contemplation thereof. The theology of the image called for 
artistic skills of the highest quality and, at the same time, for 
conservatism (pl. 2x0). The painting of the middle and late 
Byzantine period is pervaded by an ethic that takes this double 
and contrasting obligation into account, eventually determining 
the character of Russian art. The iconostasis, a partition having 
doors and covered with images, functioned as a barrier between 
the congregation and the altar. Under the Patriarch Nicephorus 
(806-28), a strong defender of image veneration, the first ico- 
nostasis with icons appeared. Images of saints were increasingly 
replaced by those of Christ, Mary, and the Trinity, while 
sculptures continued to be prohibited. Soon an icon was in 
every private home and became the center of family worship. 

In the 9th century, Byzantine icons began to arrive in ever- 
increasing numbers in Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, where 
they were usually venerated as vehicles of grace. The defeat 
of Constantinople (a.d. 1204) brought about the triumph of 
the Byzantine manner in Italian painting. The crucifix and 
the image of the Madonna were the commonest motifs in the 
evolution of the art, particularly of the Tuscan workshops. 
In addition to the altarpieces, single works were produced in 
great numbers. During the 13th century the size of the panels 
continually increased, culminating in the large Madonnas and 
triumphal crosses of Cimabue (q.v.), Giotto (q.v.), and Duccio 
(q.v.). This monumentality, never striven for in the East, was 
determined by the West’s emphasis on the thaumaturgic im- 
portance of images. These images also began to assume a new 
significance in the political life of the Italian communal cities. 
The great representations of the Maestk, frequent above all in 
Siena, thus arose. 

Andachtsbilder. A particular type of devotional image, known 
in German as an AndachtsbUd, came into being, not without 
Byzantine influences, at the end of the 13th century and in 
the 14th century, primarily in the monasteries that were cen- 
ters of the mystical movement. The production of Andachtsbilder 
flourished in the 15 th century and continued to survive even 
during the Counter Reformation and the baroque period. These 
images (paintings and sculptures) were — unlike the icons — 
intended to be objects of meditation. Erwin Panofsky has com- 
pared the Andachtsbild to a lyric poem, distinguishing it from 
works such as the altarpieces and fresco cycles, which he 
compares to dramas or epic poems. 

One of the arguments of the Second Council of Nicaea in 
defense of images is based on psychological elements that were 
consciously stressed in later devotional images. St. Fulbert of 
Chartres (d. 1028), in clarifying the function of such works, 
defined the theory of the devotional image. Thus, already in 
the 10th and x xth centuries, there were representations of Christ 
on the Cross (pl. 2x0) that reflected the mysticism of the 
Passion (Lothair Cross, Aachen Cathedral, ca. 1000, and 
other German examples). Images for private worship are par- 
ticularly documented in Italy (Thomas of Celano, Tractatus 
de miraculis S . FrancUci , ca. 1250). From the 14th century 
onward, an image of the Madonna was in almost every home. 
The activity of the religious brotherhoods led to the develop- 
ment of this new kind of artistic attitude as well. Among the 
favorite subjects, the Ecce Homo and the Piet* predominated, 
and the austere mysticism of the Passion is a basic motif of 
14th- gnd 15th-century art. This mysticism also influenced 
the development of the traditional themes of the Deposition 
and the Lamentation, and particularly the Crucifixion. A gentler 
lyric tonality permeates the depictions of Christ and St. John, 
and Christ bearing the Cross. Another, more joyous mysticism 
is expressed through such motifs as the Mother and Child, 
the Madonna of Humility, the Virgin among her heavenly com- 
panions, the Madonna of the Rose Bower and the Garden of 
Paradise, and the so-called "beautiful Madonnas” of the "soft 
style” (e.g., Angelico, Ghiberti, and Luca della Robbia; qq.v.). 

The painters took pains to indicate, by means of the imagery, 
that the painting was to be understood as a prayer (pl. 203); 


that the work sprang from an act of devotion; that, even more 
it addressed an admonitory and fervent exhortation to the ob^ 
server. A representative example, among many, is given by 
Giovanni Bellini in the Brera Pietk (II, pl. 258). 

Numerous legends of the lives of the mystics bear witness 
to the spiritual power of images. Thus, St. Catherine of Siena 
received the stigmata after having contemplated a cr ucifi x in 
Pisa. While observing Giotto's Ship of the Church (Old 
St. Peter’s, Rome), she reflected that it was to her alone that 
the task of drawing the heavy ship of the Church fell; this 
realization produced a contraction of her limbs that lasted all 
her life. 

In the 15th century began a transition from the isolated 
image to the series of images illustrating a cycle of prayers 
or theological complexes. One of the first examples of this 
development is found in Siena in the stalls of the Chapel of 
the Palazzo Pubblico, where Domenico di Nicold dei Cori illus- 
trated the articles of the Creed, to which a series of images 
in the pavement of the Cathedral choir are also dedicated. 
The theme of the Rosary led to representations of the Madonna 
around whom the Joyful and Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary 
are placed in tondos (e.g., Annunciation by Veit Stoss, 15x7, 
in the Church of St. Lawrence in Niimberg; Madonna of the 
Rosary by L. Lotto in the Church of S. Domenico in Cingoli). 

With the Counter Reformation the devotional image took 
on a new form. In place of an event from the Gospels, the 
figure of a saint was depicted, raised from the earth in ecstasy, 
or in prayer, absorbed in meditation on an object pertaining 
to salvation. Almost all the important saints of the period 
are found in these paintings — Charles Borromeo, Philip Neri, 
John of the Cross, Vincent de Paul — but their iconography 
has received little study. 

Ex-votos . An ex-voto, or votive offering, is a work of art 
that is made by an individual for a public place or shrine. 
A distinction may be made between votive offerings that are 
simply the outcome of a donor’s personal experience and others 
— such as churches, altars, retables, or reliquaries — that also 
serve some ritual purpose. The former, which we shall discuss 
here, are intended as thank offerings for rescue from a par- 
ticular danger, or as requests for the fulfillment of some need. 

By the end of the 15th century the ex-voto (in the form 
of painting or sculpture) had become common in the folk arts 
of Italy, Spain, the Latin-American countries, France, and the 
Catholic areas of German-speaking countries. Ex-votos do not 
occur in the arts of England or the Scandinavian countries. 

The coming of Christianity did not affect the motives that 
led to the production of ex-votos, and even the places in which 
they were collected often remained the same. In many places 
the worship of Hera Eileithyia, goddess of childbirth, was 
transferred to that of the Madonna. In Mexico, Christians 
continued to place votive offerings in the sacred places of the 
ancient Mexican civilization. In Portuguese Goa a Hindu 
image resembling the Good Shepherd was newly interpreted 
by the Christians and its use as an ex-voto in the same place 
continued. Chthonian cult places of Celtic France contain offer- 
ings, similar in character, from both Celtic and Christian times. 

Single examples of votive offerings of wax, clay, gesso, lead, 
and copper from the early and high Middle Ages have been 
preserved. So far no popular votive paintings prior to the 
15th century are known; all older pieces were generally executed 
on commission and belong rather to the sphere of fine art. 
The oldest existing ex-votos date from the second half of the 
15th century and were found in the Church of S. Maria del 
Monte in Emilia (1450), the Church of S. Nicola in Tolentino 
in the Marches (1470), in Cesena (Emilia), AltOtting (Bohemia), 
and Montserrat (near Barcelona). In many places of pilgrimage, 
the use of ex-votos continues in the 20th century (pl. 209 )* 

Large collections of ex-votos are also found at Aigen am 
Inn in Austria, at Vierzehnheiligen, at Sankt Erhard in der 
Breitenau in the valley of the Mur, at the Schachembauer 
Kapelle near Braunau, and in die sanctuaries of Maria Weldraet 
in the Tirol and Rankweil in the Vorarlberg. The most fkmous 
Swiss sanctuaries are those of Sachacln, Longer borgne, Belalp, 
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of the Madonna del Sasso, and of Einsiedeln (in the last, the 
clay tiles with the Madonna are very beautiful). The custom 
of thanking the saints — invoked in times of need — with ex- 
votos is still very widespread in Belgium, as can be seen in 
the sanctuaries of H6rent, L6au, Ogy, Rebaix, Saint- Souweur, 
Saint-Arache, Westroosebeke, and Huyssinghem. In France, 
the principal collections of ex-votos are found at Ste-Anne- 
d’Auray in Brittany, in Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, Notre-Dsme- 
de-Clery, Notre-Damc-de-la-Garde, Saint-Remy-de-Provence, 
and at Vasina in Corsica. The Italian churches and sanctuaries 
containing ex-votos and votive tablets of artistic value are in- 
numerable. A few examples are the Madonna di Bagno, near 
Deruta; S. Maria del Monte, near Cesena; the Santuario 
di Montenero, not far from Leghorn; the Carmine and the 
Madonna dell’Arco, in Naples and vicinity; the Madonna of the 
Rosary, at Pompeii; the Madonna of Loreto, in the province 
of Palermo; and Nostra Signora di Bonaria, in Sardinia. A con- 
siderable number of votive tablets from the region near the 
uppt r Ad ' River and from Naples have been collected in 
the Museo delle Arti e delle Tradizioni Popolari in Rome. 
Two rooms of the Museo Etnografico Giuseppe Pitre in Pa- 
lermo are devoted to Sicilian ex-votos. 

Though ex-votos differ stylistically from one locality to 
another, they are all generally characterized by realism and 
close adherence to the object or event represented. In the 
narrative paintings, minute details are faithfully executed. Often, 
however, an afflicted limb or organ is represented in gigantic 
proportions, or a model of the member is offered as a single 
sculptured piece (pl. 208). 

In Germany and in France, the compilation of a systematic 
catalogue of all ex-votos has begun. In Switzerland, such a 
work has been finished and now awaits further study. In Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Latin-American countries, there have 
so far been only single studies or summary works. The greatest 
collection of ex-votos is in the Bayerisches Nationalmuscum of 
Munich (pl. 209). 

Souvenirs and miscellaneous devotional objects. Whereas vo- 
tive images originate in a personal devotional impulse (becom- 
ing objects of public veneration after they have been placed in 
a public shrine), devotional souvenirs are those objects that, 
generally distributed at places of public worship, an. earned 
home by pilgrims and then become appurtenances to personal 
devotions. These remembrances of a circumstance or religious 
event are never individual works; they are usually mass-produced. 

Devotional souvenirs may be natural and unworked (e.g., 
earth from the Holy Land or oil from the lamps of the Holy 
Sepulcher), or they may be manufactured objects of various 
kinds to which popular belief attributes a particular virtue (e.g., 
little shirts of Loreto, a wax Agnus Dei, strips of paper with 
prayer formulas on them). The latter may have rfbme historical 
importance, but they have little artistic value. To the category 
of manufactured objects also belong reproductions or symbols 
of the shrines or images that the pilgrim has visited. Such 
reproductions or symbols of ancient sanctuaries often allow 
the art historian to get some idea of artistic and architectural 
monuments that have since been destroyed. 

Devotional souvenirs point to an important cultural and 
sociological phenomenon in the 19th and 20th centuries; during 
this time many such souvenirs, of a run-of-the-mill and mere- 
tricious quality, have been produced. 

Hie earliest fairly extensive information concerning natural 
souvenirs, clay tablets, medals, and ampullae which reproduce 
(either plastically or in graffito) images or buildings from holy 
places and sanctuaries stems from the 5th century of our era. 
There are wmpW from Asia Minor (tomb of St. John m 
Ephesus), from Egypt (ampullae and small bottles from Abu 
Mina), from Palestine, and from Italy (ampullae at Monza and 
Eobbio). The reliefs and representations on these objects were 
v ®nerated as relics. Miraculous healings, the power of guard ing 
■•■“st the perils of travel, and apotropaic powers were at- 
tributed to them. They were always easily reproducible com- 
®ercial products and were made and sold in grrat numbers. 
The ampullae of Monza and Bobbio (ca. a.d. 600) are of par- 


ticular importance in the reconstruction of mosaics that are 
believed to have existed in Palestinian churches. 

In the later Middle Ages the ampullae were replaced by 
medals, made of zinc or lead, that reproduced miraculous 
images and the objects of the great pilgrimages, especially of 
the Marian sanctuaries. The production of miraculous medals 
became a widespread industry, but unfortunately much of die 
fascinating material produced during the 13th and 15th cen- 
turies has not yet been studied sufficiently. With the diffusion 
of the cult of relics, the use of reliquaries became customary. 
These took the form of statues, busts, chests, or reproductions 
in miniature (often simplified) of architectural works. They 
were uncovered for the veneration of the faithful on certain feast 
days in the churches (pl. 21 i). Amulets and devotional vials 
with reproductions of relics and miraculous images recall the 
pilgrimages of the Renuissance and baroque periods. 

With the invention of the woodcut, a vast new field waa 
opened to the manufacturers of devotional images. Between 
1410 and 1420, the first woodcuts of miraculous images, printed 
on broadsheets, were sold at popular prices. A distinction 
must be made between these early devotional woodcuts, which 
were substitutes for the more expensive private devotional 
images, and those which (as picture post cards do) merely 
reproduced famous objects of pilgrimages such as the Roman 
churches, the great treasures of the churches, and famous rel- 
iquaries. Prints, sometimes colored, were also made of par- 
ticularly venerated Madonnas (the Madonna of the Ears of 
Wheat in the Cathedral of Milan, The Beautiful Mary attributed 
to Altdorfer, ca. 1518, in St. Johann, Regensburg). Sometimes 
the print itself also became a miraculous image (e.g., image at 
Kevelacr, near Cleve;. Up to the end of the x6th century 
these motifs inspired woodcuts and copper engravings of high 
quality (Cranach, Dtirer, Altdorfer); however, the quality of 
such works declined in the 17th and 18th centuries to that of a 
purely popular art. 

Wolfgang Braunfbls 

Among the popular devotional objects, glass paintings must 
be mentioned. These were also cult objects, and as such never 
represented everyday events or ordinary people. Although found 
to some extent everywhere, glass paintings were most common 
in the eastern European countries, many having been found 
in Czechoslovakia and in Romania. Until a few years ago, 
the largest center producing these unique paintings was Nicula 
in Transylvania. Although the art of painting on glass is be- 
lieved to have spread from this town to the nearby regions at 
the beginning of the 18th century, it is more probable that the 
craft arrived in Nicula from the Slovakian Carpathians, soon 
becoming the most important one of Nicula. Other Transyl- 
vanian centers which competed with Nicula were the cities of 
Brasov and Ffig&ra? and the villages around Sebes and Sibiu. 
An interesting 18th-century print representing a Transylvanian 
fair shows a man carrying on his shoulder a long pole from 
which glass paintings are hung. 

All glass paintings have similar subjects, not only in Ro- 
mania and Czechoslovakia, but also in all the countries where 
they are popular, as in Sicily, for example. They are almost 
always paintings of saints or of episodes from the Bible, and 
throughout Europe a great number are dedicated to the Vir- 
gin. Commonly represented saints include George, Joseph, 
Nicholas, Lucy, Constantine, Helen, Francis, Anthony Abbot, 
Wenceslas, Cosmas and Damian, Isidore, and Therms. The 
archangel Michael is also frequently represented. The moat 
common Biblical themes are the Finding of Moses, the Behead- 
ing of John the Baptist, the Marriage of the Vftgin, the Nativity, 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Crucifixion. Although a stylistic 
relationship between the glass paintings and Byzantine art has 
been hypothesized, there is no evidence of a historical relationship 
between the two. The techniques of glass painting are “primi- 
tive” and spontaneous and unrelftted to any particular artistic 
trend, even from die r emotest past. 

On religious holidays, artistic genius and popular devotion 
both express themselves to the fuH. During these hoKdape 
housewives everywhere offer vot i ve cakes and breads to din 
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saint who is being celebrated. Worked into various forms, 
these cakes and breads reproduce the saint’s effigy or bear 
simple geometric designs, among which is always the cross. 
Enormous artistically worked candles are also sometimes offered 
to the saint. Famous for their beauty are the candles of Sassari, 
Sardinia, and those of Gubbio, Italy, and of Sate in France. 
Wooden constructions of singular design are also raised in 
honor of many saints. For example, obelisks dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist are erected in the villages of Irpinia, and 
the very high “machines” of St. Rose have been carried in 
procession yearly for three centuries in Viterbo (pl. 213). Of 
these characteristic machines, the most monumental are the 
sacred chariots, which in all parts of Europe have a shiplike 
form. As they require many days and sometimes even months 
of work from whole squads of craftsmen, these are exceptionally 
notable expressions of popular devotion. 

Also carried in the religious processions are the standards 
of the lay confraternities. They are usually rectangular, edged 
with strips or fringes, and on them is embroidered or painted 
the image of the saint to whom tfie group is dedicated. 

In addition to their standards, the confraternities have typical 
medals, which the members wear at their necks during proces- 
sions. These medals, which are usually passed down from 
father to Bon, are made of silver and represent the patron saint 
of the brotherhood. In Spain they are of silver filigree, and in 
their technique and style they clearly reflect Moslem precedents. 

Although often simpler and of even older origin, the small 
devotional medals worn at the neck, sewn on clothing, or at- 
tached to rosaries are related to the medals of the confraternities. 
The Spanish collares de noma, to which are attached dozens of 
devotional medals representing the patrons of the Spanish 
sanctuaries, are famous. The most valuable of these medals 
is a type in silver filigree with a tiny crucified Christ at the 
center. Others represent the Annunciation or the Holy Family. 

The rosaries are almost always decorated with devotional 
medals. They may also have the images of the saints directly 
carved or incised on the beads. Rosaries of this kind are used 
in many European countries and especially in Spain. Some 
pins also have a devotional character; among the most interesting 
are those used by the Polish peasants. 

Some of the confraternities have, instead of standards, 
crosses of great artistic value, and in some countries the statue 
of the patron saint is replaced by a large crucifix. These crosses 
are usually of carved wood, those executed by shepherds (e.g., 
crosses of Lascari, in Sicily) being of exceptional sculptural 
interest. Of an even higher artistic quality are the famous 
calvaries of northern and eastern Europe. They are placed at 
the crossings of country roads where they seem to become an 
integral part of the landscape. Particularly notable examples 
are the calvaries of Brittany (I, pl. 393). 

Antonio Buttita 
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DIVINITIES. In all periods and among nearly all peoplea, 
images of the gods constitute one of the richest sources and 
most important aspects of iconography. Because of the tran- 
scendental character of the gods themselves, and for reasons set 
forth more fully in the introductory portion of this article, one 
cannot speak of genuine unity among the diverse phenomena 
of divine imagery. However, in the great civilizations of the 
world, linked by ideological and cultural bonds, there do exist 
some threads of continuity in the manner of depicting the gods. 
These links are to be noted especially where an anthropomorphic 
conception of divinity iB present; they are opposed or supple- 
mented in many periods by theriomorphic, fantastic, and sym- 
bolic or aniconic forms of divinity. The varied and complex 
material of this article has been collected because the quest for 
divinity made visible has been a continuing source of inspiration 
in the representational arts. 

Summary. Art and the div.ne (col. 382). Divine iconography 
in the ancient world (col. 387): Prehistory and protohistory ; The 
ancient Near East ; Jran\ Greco-Roman civilization ; a. Aegean art ; 
b. Archaic Greece ; c. From the classical period to the Hellenistic 
period ; d. Italic and Roman divinities. Divine iconography in Alia 
(col. 398): India ; China; Japan; Southeastern Asia. Divine iconography 
in "primitive” cultures (col. 404). Islam (col. 406). The Christian 
world and the representation of God (col. 407); God the Father, The 
Holy Spirit; The Trinity. 

Art and the divine. The fact that originally all art was 
“sacred” should not be allowed to obscure the distinction that 
has always existed between activities in which this sacred quality 
is merely implicit (for instance, the manufacture of utensils 
according to a model that had been revealed by a divine being 
in mythical times) and those activities designed specifically to 
proclaim, meditate upon, and worship a sacred power or being 
(for instance, the creation of an altar, religious symbols, or the 
statue of a god). In this latter activity man ia directly concerned 
with a sacred concept and seeks to give it form and definition. 
Through the mediation of artistic expression the attributes of 
a religious abstraction are revealed, so to apeak, for it is pre- 
sented in a visible form. Hence, it may be said that sacred 
art seeks to represent the invisible by means of the visible. 
This intent is especially true of more highly developed cultures, 
in which philosophical speculation has evolved a systematic 
treatment of the nature and attributes of divinity. Thus in 
India after the period of the Upaniahads (Skr., Upatdfad), artists 
and philosophers were aware of the fact that a wor k of art 
gives form (Skr., r&pa) to what is in itself be)md form (Skr., 
arOpa, para-rtipa). 

Even in archaic and “folk” cultures, lacking any philosophical 
system and vocabulary, the function of sacred art was the same: 
it translated religious experience and a metaphysical conception 
of the world and of human existence into a concrete, repreaen 
tational form. This translation was not considered wholly the 
work of man: the divinity also participated by reveeUng htmadf 
to man and allowing himself to be perce i ved in form or figure^ 
Every religious exp ressio n in art represents, therefore, an oak 
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counter between man and the divine. Such encounters may be, 
on the one hand, a personal religious experience; or on the 
other, a religious perception of the world, the discovery that 
the world is a divine work, the creation of the gods. 

The first form of encounter or experience presupposes the 
consent of the deity in letting himself be grasped as a “form” 
or "figure**; that is, these artistic images of the deity are to 
be considered the immediate consequences of divine dispensa- 
tion. In India, for example, Shankars writes: "The Supreme 
Lord may if he wishes assume a corporeal form consisting of 
maya (Skr., m&yd), as a favor to his devout worshipers** ( Brah - 
masutra-bh&fya, I, z, 20). The popular worship of idols and 
cult objects (see devotional objects and images, popular) is 
interpreted by Vishnuite theologians as proof of the god*s com- 
passion in manifesting himself to men, in letting himself be 
perceived by the senses, even at the risk of being transformed 
into an idol and of being confused with the material objects 
that he had sanctified with his presence. 

The great paradox common to all religions is that God in 
showing Himself to mankind is free to take any form what- 
soever but that, by this very assertion of His freedom, He 
"limits Himself*’ and reduces Himself to a mere fragment of 
the whole which He represents. In effect, God’s freedom to 
reveal Himself to men brings with it the risk of being inter- 
preted in the opposite sense — especially of being taken as 
evidence of anthropomorphism, that is, of a dependence upon 
the human imagination or intelligence (see images and icono- 
clasm). All the varieties of idolatry, as well as all the arguments 
against the existence of God, ultimately derive from the initial 
paradox that divine revelation is accessible only within the 
context of human experience. Nevertheless, once this paradox 
has been accepted, every manifestation of divinity — however 
humble or contradictory it may be — deserves to be considered 
for its own sake, not discarded for reasons extrinsic to the 
religious experience. 

The mystery of the Incarnation, which is the ultimate form 
of God’s self-revelation, led William of Ockham to write: “Est 
articulus fidei quod Deus assumpsit naturam humanam. Pari 
ratione potest assumere lapidem aut lignum.'* ("It is an article 
of the Faith that God took on the nature of a human being. 
By this same token He can take on that of a stone or of a piece 
of wood.”) Aside from any theological considerations, Ockham’s 
conception of divine freedom provides a context within which 
the so-called "primitive** religions may be viewed simply as a 
series of paradoxical, frequently even grotesque, “revelations.” 
In archaic stages of culture it is believed that the divine may 
be manifested both in natural objects (stoneB, plants, etc.) and 
in various sectors of the universe (heavens, stars, bodies of 
water, etc.); in fact, a large part of the history of archaic religions 
may be reduced to such cosmic revelations, that is, to the 
worship of the sacred as directly manifest in the universe. 
Without pursuing the details of this sacred dialectic, one may 
remark that the sacred is manifested in a variety of aspects and 
in the most archaic religions as well as in the more complex; 
and that in manifesting itself it becomes limited and altered. 
If one may speak of any continuity in the religious history of 
mankind, it lies in the simple fact that from the most ancient 
times the divine has been revealed to the religious man by 
means of "something other’* than itself. This characteristic 
may be ascribed to the Christian mystery of the Incarnation. 

The various formulas that men have used to express this 
encouifer with the divine are by no means homologous; when 
their smictures and characteristics are examined, one becomes 
aware of the diversity of religious situations that these represent. 
On the one hand, there are manifestations that disclose the 
sacred significance of a part of the cosmos (the sky, the earth, 
etc.) or of a natural object (a tree or stone, etc.); on the other 
hand, there are manifestations which reveal a divine "form" or 
"figure” and which are in the strictest sense epiphanies and 
theophanies. In the former case, the religious man is con- 
fronted with the sacred character of the cosmos; that is, he 
discovers that the world has a sacred significance in its very 
structure. In the latter experience he discovers something more, 
for he finds himself before a supernatural being that has a 


form and a biography or mythology (see myth and fable), a 
divine history. 

To cite only a single instance, the heavens have transcendent 
and sacred implications. Rising infinitely, they are immutable 
and overpowering; they intimate that such loftiness is a dimen- 
sion inaccessible to human beings, and hence an attribute of 
divinity. This celestial imagery leads man to understand exis- 
tentially that the sacred is something totally different from him- 
self, that it belongs to a different order of being and is thus, 
in philosophical terms, transcendent. The student of com- 
parative religions also finds many cosmic deities, even among 
archaic cultures such as those of the hunters and trappers of 
Australia, Tierra del Fuego, etc. Although these celestial gods 
display certain cosmic attributes (they inhabit the heavens, 
manifest their presence through meteorological phenomena, dis- 
pense rain, have the stars as their eyes, etc.), they embody 
something more: a personality and a history. In this respect 
such cosmic deities are closer to man than was the purely 
abstract awareness of celestial sacredness, but they differ from 
him in being considered the omnipotent and omniscient creators 
of the universe and of man. If they have not become dii otiosi , 
they are still benevolent and terrifying at the same time, for 
their actions are essentially unpredictable. They do not resemble 
man; yet they have a shape and a personality that render them 
more accessible and intelligible than the abstract magico-sacred 
forces which men find everywhere in the cosmos. And there 
clings to them still the memory of a distant time when the gods 
descended from the skies and met with men on earth. For the 
most part these supreme beings are not represented by means 
of images; or if so, the images are created only during the secret 
initiation rituals, to be shown to the neophytes and then care- 
fully destroyed (as in the case of Daramulun, the supreme 
being of the Yuin, in Australia). 

Artistic endeavor inspired by divine subject matter seeks to 
demonstrate the nature of the gods and their creations. It is 
an effort to depict both their "forms” and their "works.” The 
forms of the gods are not necessarily anthropomorphic: they 
may be inspired by any Bort of morphology, concrete or imag- 
inary; but their depiction — or suggestion — is always a ques- 
tion of forms, even when these are reduced to the most elemen- 
tary geometric shapes. More important for artistic purposes is 
the desire to show what these gods have created. This impulse 
was often one of the sources of inspiration for architecture 
since it was thought that altars and sanctuaries represent an 
imago mundi , a miniature cosmos — and the cosmos is the 
supreme example of the work of the gods (see cosmology 
AND CARTOGRAPHY). 

Even certain prehistoric rock carvingB seem to show super- 
natural beings enacting parts of their histories, now obscure to 
us: a magical gesture, a dance, a ritual, or some act essential 
for prolonging life (in general, there are more easily com- 
prehensible references to hunting, to the gathering of die har- 
vest, or to sexuality). It is not always possible to decipher the 
religious connotation of these figures or to determine whether 
they represent gods, demons, or wizard-priests; but by rep- 
resenting magico-religious ceremonies (see magic), they in- 
dicate directly or indirectly what supernatural beings have done 
as an aid or example to mankind. In fact, the "history” of 
what the gods have accomplished and of the consequence of 
their creative act — the world — has furnished the subject mat- 
ter for a large part of the world’s art. The acts of die gods, 
like those of the heroes, are illustrated in a great variety of 
motifs, genres, and techniques in the art of the ancient Near 
East and Mediterranean, as well as in India, Indonesia, and 
pre-Columbian Central America. Even when a divine history 
is not being recounted direcdy, one may assume that form* 
and iconographic systems which tend to reveal some aspect of 
the world or of the fundamental interplay between cosmic life 
and human existence are intimately related to the personality 
and creative activity of the gods. This relationship is true in 
ancient China, when the t'ao-t'ieh — already found on the ritual 
bronzes of Shang and Chou — whatever its precise interpreta- 
tion may be, is illustrative of the sacred aspects of the cosmos 
(see Asiatic protohistory). It alludes to the structure of the 
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world in a leas symbolic form than does the sacred diagram 
t'ai-chi t% which unites the two opposed principles of yin 
and yang that form the very essence of life. Apparently these 
graphic forms either refer to the sacred character of the cosmos, 
and therefore indirectly to cosmogonic divinity, or else they 
constitute an aniconic representation of the divinity. China 
was, in fact, to create divine images only as a result of Buddhist 
influence, shortly after the beginning of the Christian era. 

At this point there arises the complex problem of the re- 
lationships between divinities and their symbols (see symbolism 
and allegory). It should not be forgotten that, in some parts 
of the ancient Near East, in India, and elsewhere, symbols 
precede any actual figures of the gods. For instance, in Meso- 
potamia one finds a number of vegetable symbols, the lunar 
crescent, the sun, lightning, or geometrical designs, which are 
independent of the deities and which precede their appearance 
on monuments. Many of these symbols were assimilated by 
those divinities who later dominated the religious life of Mes- 
opotamia. One cannot discount the possibility that a symbol 
had belongta to a prehistoric deity who disappeared from 
worship and that it was later assimilated by another deity. 
Such cosmic symbols have a magico-religious potency suffi- 
cient to preserve their autonomy even when they arc incorpo- 
rated into the personality of a god. Furthermore, it is known 
that some Mesopotamian divinities had no anthropomorphic 
form: for example the celestial god Anu and the god of the earth 
Enlil were represented simply by a homed tiara resting on a 
throne. Hence it is possible that religious symbols at times 
took the place of the gods themselves. Subsequently, when 
the divinities were represented in anthropomorphic form, the 
symbols that had formerly replaced them became their attri- 
butes (lightning, the bull, the stag, or the eagle in the case of 
Teshub, the Hittite weather god; the lotus flower for Ea, a 
water god). 

Symbols never wholly vanish from art and religious iconog- 
raphy, even when anthropomorphism reaches the perfection 
of classical Greece. Lightning, the winged disk, the ear of 
com, and many other symbols indicate that a particular statue 
is not of a human being but of a divinity. The supernatural 
character of the image is seen still more clearly when the di- 
vinity is presented in theriomorphic, phytomorphic, or fantastic 
forms (see monstrous and fantastic subjects). Formal elements 
drawn from the animal and vegetable worlds or from the realm 
of the imagination clearly show that the divinity who exhibits 
them enjoys a mode of being different from the human and con- 
trols magico-religious forces inaccessible to men. The therio- 
tnorphic elements of a divine image testify that the divinity 
shares the secrets and magic of the animal world and partakes 
of all its fertility and creative potential, manifest and hidden. 
The same mystery of a paradoxical unity that transcends the 
various manifestations of the divine is suggested ^y the formal 
elements taken from the vegetable world. The phytomorphic 
and dendromorphic aspects of divinities indicate their poly- 
morphism, their possibility of existing simultaneously on a 
number of different levels, and their control over the sources 
of the earth’s fertility. The integration of theriomorphic and 
phytomorphic elements in sculptural representations of divin- 
ities expresses something more than the mere manifestation 
of the cosmic sacredness of the animal or vegetable worlds. 
Such symbols touch upon secrets that are more abstruse, and 
sometimes even terrifying, since they allude to incomprehen- 
sible bonds between the most important gods and certain 
animals or plants — as though these gods in a part of their 
lives unknown to men had led a secret existence, disguised as 
beasts and plants. . _ 

These complex polymorphic gods appear in the agri- 
cultural r eligion s E nd are especially dominant in the urban 
civilizations of the ancient Near East, the Mediterranean, and 
^dia. They have a richer, more dramatic mythology than do 
the ancient gods of the heavens, the lords of animals, and the 
goddesses of earlier civilisations. The artistic creation of an- 
tique cultures been especially stimulated and enriched if 
the#e gods. In Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Greece they were 
responsible for inspiring the artist to translate into concrete 


forms their cosmogonic power, unlimited force, and combative 
drive, as well sb the characteristics that distinguish them from 
humans, their majesty and the inexorability of their decisions. 
Still more striking are the monographic elements t ake n from 
the realm of fantasy and dream: the monstrous, grotesque, and 
demonic figures (see demonology), or the many-headed divine 
beings that have multiple arms and bodies covered with eyes. 
Obviously theie is a structural difference between the first group 
of purely fantastic creations and the second, in which the essen- 
tial factor is the multiplicity of members (heads, arms, eyes); 
nevertheless, all these figures not only manifest the irreducible 
quality of the gods — the fact that they do not belong to the 
world of humans — but underline their strangeness, their 
extravagance, and their freedom to assume any form whatsoever. 
Among primitive peoples the worship of the dead and the 
presence of masked societies have favored the creation of mon- 
strous figures, re presenting various personifications of some 
legendary ancestor who is simultaneously considered the first 
mortal to have died and the lord of the underworld. The 
imaginary world from which these terrifying forms derive is 
at the same time the world of dreams and that of the dead 
(see eschatology). Sometimes these two worlds are in commu- 
nication, for the dead return in dreams, and during sleep the 
soul wanders in the realm of the dead. 

In one way or another, all divine, semidivine, or demonic 
images with a monstrous and terrifying aspect either belong 
to funerary mythologies or have at least some connection with 
death. This is not to say that all the deities of death have a 
fantastic form or a sinister aspect and are intended to cause 
fear. Throughout the mythology and iconography of Perseph- 
one, but above all during the Hellenistic period, the Medi- 
terranean and Roman worlds produced certain images that show 
death as a deep sleep, a return to the maternal womb, a ritual 
passage toward a blessed world, or an upward journey through 
stellar space. In the primitive world, however, in India as well 
as in Tibet and southeast Asm, the divinities having a terri- 
fying aspect are more or lesf directly connected with death, 
even when their principal function is not funerary. Although 
Siva and Kfill-Durga are not funerary divinities, their monograph- 
ic representation clearly shows that the continual destruction 
and re-creation of the universe inexorably implies death, even 
if this death is sometimes viewed as a spiritual experience: 
that is, to die in one’s profane, unenlightened human condition 
in order to proceed to a superior level of being, that of liberty 
or immortality. 

The i conographic representation of divine beings with 
numerous members is clearly different from that of the terri- 
fying divinities. The multiplicity of members expresses by 
means of an aristic convention the fact that one is dealing not 
with a human being but with a god. Many-headedness signifies 
that a god is capable of looking in different directions at the 
same time, that he is all-seeing and consequently omniscient. 
The three-headed god is found on seals from Mohenjo-daro 
(pl. 217), and two-headedness is seen in Mesopotamian and 
Greek art (Argus, for instance). Three-headed divinities are 
quite frequently shown on Thracian and Celtic monuments, 
while polycephalic divinities were illustrated in the statuary 
of the pagan Slavs. Mut, Homs, and Bes are shown in Egypt 
as covered with eyes, like Argus. In India, the multiplication 
of arms is expressive of divine omnipotence, especially in the 
divinities that control the rhythms of the universe (Siva, Kill). 
Mahayana Buddhism led to the diffusion in Tibet, China, and 
Japan of i conographic figure types with innumerable anna and 
with hands sometimes covered with eyes (TSr&, in Tibet; 
Kwannon, in Japan). 

When Greek art reached its formal perfection in the classi- 
cal period, and the gods — 4 ong since anthropom o rphic in their 
forms — came to be represented as types exemplary of human 
beauty, artistic genius still managed to retain the divine quality 
in the structure of the image itself. Perfect serenity, a m yit»< 
rious smile, and wide-open eyes, all serve to indicate that one 
is dealing with personages who transcend human modes of 
being. Symbols, which have by now become attributes of the 
gods, complete these divine images: they are there to r e mi nd 
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one that mysteries, potencies, and absolute autonomy are an 
integral part of the personality of a god. A similar technique 
was developed, as a consequence of Greek influences, in Bud- 
dhist statuary. The iconography of the Buddha expresses the 
blessedness and serenity of the individual who has experienced 
the supreme enlightenment and who has been transported from 
his human condition. 

The creativity of the artist was nowhere so fully tested as 
in classical Greece, Buddhist Asia, and Christian Europe. Al- 
though approached from different points of view, the central 
problem was the same: how to project a personal concept of 
divinity by means of an image that as far as possible was to 
resemble the human figure (see human figure). The Greeks 
sought to exalt bodily beauty, without trying to transfigure it. 
For the Buddhists the problem was less difficult, since Buddha 
had been and remained human despite his having become su- 
perior to the gods. Essentially it was a question of expressing 
through iconography the fact that the human condition may 
be radically altered as a consequence of spiritual illumination. 

For the Christian artist the problem of representing divinity 
has been and still is practically insoluble (see Christianity; 
reformation and counter reformation), for no means has yet 
been found to demonstrate in convincing pictorial form that 
Christ is God, other than introducing some symbolic element 
such as the halo. It is for this reason that the masterpieces of 
Christian art almost never show Christ preaching his message 
(although there were in Early Christian times attempts to show 
Christ as the Logos in the figure of a philosopher, as in the sar- 
cophagus in S. Ambrogio, Milan), but show instead the cruci- 
fied or resurrected Christ, Christ in Majesty, or Christ as judge 
and ruler of the Universe, since all these epiphanies of Christ 
could be expressed in comprehensible form. Such restriction 
of subject matter reflects the difficulty of expressing by artistic 
means the mystery of the Incarnation, the simple fact that 
God concealed Himself in human flesh and thereby made Him- 
self no longer recognizable as God. 

Mircea Eliade 

Divine iconography in the ancient world. Prehistory 
and protohistory. Divine forms, whether explicit or presumed, 
belonging to the prehistoric or protohistoric periods may be 
classified as either genuine idols (anthropomorphic orzoomor- 
phic) or symbolic figures. 

The nature of idols has been attributed especially to the 
paleolithic "Venuses," free-standing figures in which there is 
a striking emphasis of the secondary sexual characteristics. 
Hie interpretation of these as representations of a fertility 
goddess, though uncertain, is no less valid than, for example, 
the theory that they are objects of sympathetic (occult) magical 
practices of a sexual nature or are connected with the attain- 
ment of fertility. However, it should not be forgotten that divine 
figures — not to be confused with those of an animistic or to- 
temistic character (see demonology) — are never included in 
the cave paintings and portable objects of the Upper Paleolithic 
epoch. True female idols, on the other hand, are found in 
statuettes which doubtless represent a goddess of agricultural 
fertility and which were widely diffused in the Neolithic period 
from the Near East to the Mediterranean and into the Balkans. 
Their typology ranges from the more sculptured forms, which in 
their emphasis of breasts, stomach, and buttocks are connected 
to some extent with paleolithic statues (Cretan neolithic, Malta, 
Thessaly, earlier phases of the VinCa, Cucuteni, Tripojje, and 
other fllalkan-Danube cultures), to flat and schematic forms, 
such as the ' 'violin-shaped ’ * idols with accentuated pelvis 
(Cretan subneolithic and Minoan, Cyclades, Troy, etc.) or 
the bitriangular and rectangular forms found in Iberian mega- 
lithic cultures. One must not forget, however, that many of 
these statuettes, although discovered as funerary objects (Cy- 
dadic cultures, predynastic Egyptian cultures, etc.), with the 
passage of time may have assumed the significance of votive 
objects and replaced human sacrifices (such as wives or slaves 
of the deceased; see eschatology). 

Still more complex is the problem of symbolic representa- 
tions, which began to appear in the Afineolithic age and evidence 


a progressively greater diffusion in the Bronze and Iron ages. 
Some of these forms are doubtless linked to male fertility cults 
as with the taurine protomas, horns, and phallic images; others* 
to celestial cults, as with the solar symbols — in particular 
that of the “ ‘solar idols," containing the ship of the sun being 
drawn by birds, which is found in the urn field culture — so 
frequent among Nordic cultures. Still other symbolic forms 
such as battle-axes and double-headed axes are related to 
warrior-god cults. In all these cases it is extremely difficult to 
establish whether one is dealing with genuine representations 
of a divinity or merely with sacral symbols or votive figures. 


The ancient Near East . In Egypt the first representations 
of divinities were stylized cult objects that were placed atop 
processional insignia in the predynastic period. These reproduced 
trees, boughs, mountains, the solar disk, a scepter, or birds, 
quadrupeds, and all varieties of fetishes linked to individual 
territorial districts (i numina locorum ). At the beginning of the 
historical period (ca. 2850 B.c.) one finds a gradual shift toward 
the anthropomorphic in these animals and cult objects. The 
traditionalism of the Egyptian mentality was reluctant to aban- 
don the old cult forms, however, and in many cases a compro- 
mise was reached that depicted the divinity with a human 
body and an animal head or else retained the archaic symbol 
on his head as an attribute. This transformation, which was 
favored by the identification of the sovereign-god with the hawk- 
headed god Homs, was neither rapid nor absolute, since the 
worship of certain animals that were considered incarnations 
of divinities continued up to the period of Roman occupation. 

The most ancient reproduction of a hybrid anthropomorphic 
divinity is found on the votive palette of King Narmer in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (1st dynasty) and is the head of the 
goddess Hathor, an otherwise human form that has the ears 
and horns of a cow. This representation, frequently with the 
horns omitted, was very popular in subsequent periods as a 
decorative or architectural element. Two other types of divine 
figures, existent in very early times, had great popularity down 
to the Late period as architectural decorations: the winged solar 
disk and the uraeus, or sacred asp, the personification of the 
goddess Wadjet of Buto, the protectress of sovereignty. The 
annals of the 1st dynasty record as a significant event the 
creation of a statue of the god Min. At Qift (anc. Coptos), the 
center of worship for that deity, three fragmentary limestone 
statues of the god were discovered which may be dated approx- 
imately from the ist dynasty and which constitute the most 
ancient representation of an Egyptian deity. The god is wholly 
anthropomorphic m form, bearded, naked except for a perizoma, 
and ithyphallic, with legs joined and arms held in along his sides. 
The right hand is perforated, probably in order to hold a whip. A 
similarly archaic technique is found in the representations of two 
other anthropomorphic divinities during the historical period: 
Ptah, the chief divinity of Memphis, and Osiris, the old god of 
Busiris, who became the god of the dead and who is found icon- 
ographically only from the beginning of the Middle Kingdom 
(pl. 215). As for the representation of other deities during the 
Early Kingdom, one may cite only the slate triads in the funer- 
ary temple of Mycerinus (4th dynasty; Boston, Mus. of Fine 
Arts; Cairo, Egyptian Mus.), where the Pharaoh appears with 
the goddess Hathor and a female figure personifying a nome. 
The god Set appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form and with his characteristic animal head in a seal of King 
Peribsen (2d dynasty). Other divinities appear on reliefs in 
the funerary complex of Zoser at Saqqara (3d dynasty). 

From the Middle Kindom on, the representation of the 
gods becomes general and extends to various categories of 
monuments, even private ones. This phenomenon is the result 
of the gradual diffusion into all levels of society of funeral rites 
that had formerly been reserved to the Pharaoh and his court. 
Although the iconography had become established along •*}“ 
thropomorphic lines, certain divinities preserved an archaic 
tradition that had represented them in wholly theriomorphic 
forms. It is not possible to attribute the determining frctor 
to this conservative tendency; nor is the typology fixed, for the 
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same deity even during the same period — may appear in 
wholly theriomorphic, in aemitheriomorphic (with an animal 
head), or in clearly anthropomorphic forms. In general the 
deities hold in one hand the hieroglyphic symbol “ankh” 
(“life”) and in the other a scepter. In the case of the gods the 
scepter is surmounted by the animal head of the god Set and 
is forked below, corresponding to the hieroglyph “was” (“well- 
being”); for goddesses the scepter consists of a stem terminating 
in a lotus blossom. As an attribute, some female deities hold the 
sistrum, a musical instrument that also serves to avert evil. 
The whip is an attribute of Min and Osiris; and the latter also 
holds a scepter with a curved handle. All the anthropomorphic 
male deities are given an artificial plaited beard. Almost all 
the deities have some realistic or symbolic headgear: Anubis 
has a dog's head; Set, the head of an unspecified animal (pl. 
215); Sokaris, the head of a hawk; and Ptah wears a simple 
tight skullcap. Various elements influenced the formation of 
this typology, not the least of which was the criterion of eu- 
rvthmy fo- group sculpture or relief compositions. Some sub- 
jects may present two solutions: a typical case is that of the 
Pharaoh nursed by the goddess Hathor, who may be shown 
in the form of either a cow or a human. The representation 
of Osiris, interpreted during the historical period as necromor- 
phic, that is, resembling a mummified body wrapped in ritual 
bands, is simply a new interpretation of the original form of an 
idol in which the arms and legs were shown adhering to the 
body. The distinct tendency toward concrete form, which is 
typical of the Egyptian mentality, led to the anthropomorphic 
representation of deities personifying cosmic or abstract elements. 
Thus the solar divinities bear a solar disk on their heads, and 
the lunar ones (Thoth, Khonsu) have the disk and the crescent. 
Winged heads are typical of the celestial deities (Shu, a divinity 
of the atmosphere; Onuris, Amen). Hieroglyphic signs decorate 
the heads of deities such as Justice, Command, or Wisdom. 
Some indication of teleological elaboration appears in statuary 
in the person of divine triads formed by a pair of parents with 
their son (Osiris-Isis-Horus; Ptah-Sekhmet-Nefertem; Amen- 
Mut-Khonsu). A singular aspect of religious iconography is 
seen in the symbolism based on ancient cult objects, such as 
the so-called “column” of Osiris and the “knot” of Isis (pl. 
219). Among the most noteworthy symbols is the solar disk, 
the image of the sun god. During the religious reform of Akhen- 
aten, the only deity recognized and represented was this solar 
disk (Aten), from which emanated life-giving rays in the form of 
human arms (pl. 215). No forms of aniconic worship are known. 

Sergio Bosticco 

In Mesopotamia are found anthropomorphic representations 
of divinities dating back to the prehistoric eras of the Uruk IV 
period (ca. 3000 B.c.) and of Jamdet Nasr (ca. 2800 b.c.); there- 
fore it is not easy to determine an order of precedence for 
divine symbols that recur from prehistoric times onward. At 
the beginning of the historical period, in the sculpture of the 
3d millennium B.c., deities were equal in stature to man (later, 
they were to be represented as larger than life) and were dis- 
tinguished solely by the presence of horns, plumage, or vege- 
table elements in their hair: an attribute that later took the 
form of a homed tiara. The gods had their hair gathered in 
a knot behind their heads, while goddesses wore it long on 
their shoulders. The gods also were shown with beards and 
wore a long garment with flounces (known by its Greek name, 
snakes). Later, from the time of the 3d dynasty of Ur (ca. 
*050-1950 b.c.), the kaunakes was replaced by a straight gar- 
ment, and the homed tiara by a turban (for example on the 
atele of Hammurabi in the Louvre; I, pl. 512). The deities 
Were generally shown either seated or standing, holding the 
«nblems of their authority (a baton and circle, a mace, or a 
curv ed weapon the “harpe,” which was perhaps originally 
! boomerang) or in the act of offering to the faithful a vase, 
fron J which water sometimes gushed (pl. 216). 

Among the most common scenes are those of sacrifice, some- 
j?®* with the participation of musicians (evidenced in a vase 
tra 8ment in the Louvre), those of an agricultural character, and 
^ious incidents of war. On a stele commemorating the victory 


of Eannatum over the city of Uxmna, the god Ningirsu, of 
gigantic proportions, holds a large net in which rite conquered 
enemy is trapped; in the reliefs of Ashurbanipal the god Ashur, 
represented by a winged didr from which a human bust pro- 
trudes , hurls arrows at the enemy. Another theme, which was 
especially frequent during the 3d dynasty of Ur, is that of the 
presentation to the deity: for example, the relief (Berlin, Staat. 
Mus.) that shows King Gudea held by the hand by Ningimida, 
the king's “personal god” or patron, and being conducted before 
Ningirsu, the god of the city. 

The iconography of individual diviqjAjgp shows several re- 
curring motifs: the bearded god seated on a throne, or standing 
as he receives adoration; the naked goddess with her hands on 
her breasts, etc. The identification of the gods is made possible 
by attributes determined both by the sacred texts and by the 
liturgy, and ultimately by the artistic tradition itself. Anu (god 
of the sky) and Enlil (god of the earth), the supreme gods, are 
never represented anthropomorphically: their presence is in- 
dicated only by" the homed tiara, the symbol of divinity, placed 
on a throne. E’a (god of the waters and the depths) is repre- 
sented with a vase in his hand or with water streaming from 
his shoulders; his symbols are a fish with a goat head and per- 
haps also the tortoise. Shamash (the sun god) is sometimes 
shown with rays on his shoulders, or between two mountains; 
he has a curved weapon in his hand, and his symbols are the 
solar disk and the lion. Sin (the moon god) has as his symbol 
the lunar crescent. Marduk, the principal god of the Babylo- 
nian pantheon, is accompanied by a dog, a dragon with a ser- 
pent's head, or a hoe on a pedestal. Nabu (the god of letters) 
has for his symbols a dragon, a pen, or a clay writing tablet. 
Ashur, the supreme god of the Assyrians, is represented an- 
thropomorphically or else by a conventional symbol partly of 
Anatolian derivation: a winged disk with a tail (of Egyptian 
origin), from which emerges a bearded male bust that some- 
times is immobile and sometimes hurls arrows. Ningirsu and 
Ninurta (war gods) have a lion-headed eagle as their symbol; 
the latter also has an S-shaped weapon consisting of serpents. 
Dumuzi or Tammuz (the god of vegetation) is represented with 
grain on his shoulders and is symbolized by the goat. Deities 
with the same attributes of fertility are very numerous, however, 
for each locality considered its principal god to be one of fer- 
tility. Because of the geography of Mesopotamia, these gods 
were sometimes shown on board or symbolized by a ship. The 
figure of a nude woman, the prehistoric symbol of the earth's 
fertility, is transformed into the goddess Innina-Iahtar, who 
has a warrior's form and sometimes has wings (or possibly 
Bilulu, the goddess of rain). In this form she was found more 
often in Syria and among the Hittites than in Mesopotamia. 

In Palestine, Syria, and Anatolia anthropomorphism prevails, 
although the iconographic repertory is somewhat independent 
of that of Mesopotamia and is not free from Egyptian influences. 
In the Syrian-Palestinian region the oldest type of divinity is 
a statuette of a naked goddess expressive of the earth's fertility, 
with accentuated secondary sexual characteristics (pl. 2x7). In 
the historical period the prevalent ico n ographic type was a 
striding god who brandished a bolt of lightning or a mace in 
his upraised right srm. It is difficult to give a name to this 
figure, and this is true of all the other Syrian-Anatolian figures: 
probably it is to be identified with Ba'al in Palestine and Phoeni- 
cia, with Hadad in northern Syria, and with Teahub in Anatolia. 
In general this type wears Syrian garments, with a short tunic 
and a high Hittite or Egyptian headpiece. Its symbol is the 
bull, upon whose back it often stands. El, the supreme god 
of the Phoenician pantheon, is usually seated and dressed in 
copious robes, as seen on a stele at Ugarit (food. Has Shams*); 
in late Phoenician seals he is given wings like an Assyrian 
genius. In Anatolia the female deity, generally accompanied by 
a lion, is usually in the form of a solemn seated in 

Syria and Palestine the nude goddess that had prevailed In 
prehistoric times continued into foe historical period. This 
goddess is designated by various names: Shala, jCubaba, 0* 
Isharra for the veiled Anatolian figure; Astarte, Asherah, AnaSh, 
or Qsdesh for the nude figure. 

Gfovaaal Gttaanu * 
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Iran . According to Herodotus ( 1 , 131), the western Iranian 
tribes knew nothing of the use of cult images, shrines, or temples. 
Clement of Alexandria makes a similar observation concerning 
the Medes and the Persians ( Protreptikos , V, 65, 1). Among 
the more northern tribes, located in southern Russia, the no- 
madic Scythians as late as the time of Herodotus (cf. VI, 61) 
had no images, altars, or shrines, except for that of the war 
god (cf. also Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum gestarum , XXXI, 
2, 23). In many regions one found great heaps of logs, atop 
which was set a short sword (akinakes) to which cattle, horses, 
and prisoners were sacrificed annually. Certain popular customs 
that are still current among the Ossets, the descendants of the 
ancient northern Iranians, provide confirmation of Herodotus’ 
account. Moreover, it is probable that not only this warrior 
god but also the other deities associated with the public func- 
tions of the state, with sovereignty, and with agriculture and 
cattle breeding were represented symbolically within the cult 
by means of objects pertaining to their respective functions. 

Cultural contact between Iranians and Greeks quickly led 
to anthropomorphic representatiofis of the deities in Iran. On 
a rhyton from Karagodeuashkh the deity, in an investiture 
scene, is depicted offering the king a rhyton from which to 
drink. This rendering serves as a model for subsequent rep- 
resentations of royal investitures. Such a representation of 
the god of monarchy, who corresponds to Mithras, also appears 
on coins from the kingdom of Pontus in post-Achaemenian 
and Parthian times. 

Of great importance among the Scythians was a goddess 
who was portrayed in similar scenes of investiture, as on a 
triangular gold plaque from Karagodeuashkh (VI, pl. 465) and 
on a rhyton from Merdzhany (VI, PL. 471) both from the 
4th or 3d century b.c. In a conspicuously Hellenized form, 
die image of the goddess continued to appear on coins from 
the Bosporan kingdom (1st and 2d centuries of our era). The 
Karagodeuashkh plaque shows a deity seated in a chariot who 
may be identified as the sun god, presented in an iconographic 
form that clearly reflects the corresponding Greek representations 
of Helios. This type quickly found favor in eastern Iran as well. 

The aniconic stage of western Iranian religion lasted until 
the time of Artaxerxes II (404-359 B.c.; cf. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Protreptikos , V, 65, 3), whose mention of Anahita and 
Mithras made him the first of the Achaemenian kings to name 
in his inscriptions any god other than Ahura Mazda. 

Even before Artaxerxes II, the supreme god Ahura Mazda 
(Per., Ormazd) was represented in a half-symbolic, half-an- 
thropomorphic form as a winged solar disk containing the figure 
of a deity holding a wreath. This symbol, derived from Egypt 
and passed on to the Assyrians and subsequently to the Medes, 
was finally inherited by the Persians and survived the down- 
fall of the Achaemenian empire. 

Anahita, the ancient pre-Zoroastrian mother goddess and 
symbol of fertility, enjoyed widespread worship not only in 
Iran but also beyond its borders in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor. Her statue .was erected in various 
places, sometimes even in solid gold (Pliny, Natural History , 
XXXIII, 4). The description of her given in the Yasht (5, 
x 26-29) is clearly inspired by an anthropomorphic concept, as 
is also true of coins from Asia Minor and Pontus. On still other 
coins, from Hierokaisareia, the goddess is known as “the Per- 
sian Artemis” and is shown killing a deer. A female divinity 
also appears on precious stones dating from Achaemenian or 
Parthun times. 

AMiras, along with Anahita, was one of the most popular 
Iranian deities and was usually shown in Iranian costume, with 
a halo and holding a bundle of twigs in his hand. The monu- 
merits at Nimrud Dagh from the reign of Antiochos I (69-34 b.c.) 
provide representations of other deities, such as Ahura Mazda 
(identified with Zeus; pl. 2x6) and Vartagn, while Anahita 
appears m the guise of the “all-nourishing Commagene,” pro- 
tectress of the country where Antiochos ruled (W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis graeei inscription* selector , I, 383, Leipzig, 1903). Var- 
tagn is identified with Herakles, one of many indications of the 
Hellenistio-Iranian syncretism prevailing in Commagene. Ana- 
hita appears to be related to die Hellenistic Tyche. 


Other representations of Mithras, belonging to a different 
culture area, are related to the so-called “Mithraic mysteries.” 
Two Mithras types are predominant: one showing the god on 
horseback, and the other showing him slaying a bull (pl. 220). 
The latter may have come from Asia Minor, but its most 
archaic form is actually found at Dura-Europos in Mesopotamia. 
A more Hellenized type is found later, but even in this version 
the clothing of the god preserves typical Iranian, and especially 
Parthian, characteristics. This iconographic scheme recalls the 
image of Anahita struggling with the stag. Mithras is also 
shown as a horseman hunting wild animals in mural pain ting 
at Dura-Europos which were to serve for a thousand years as 
the model for all hunting scenes in Iranian art. 

In the Sassanian period following, we find numerous rep- 
resentations of King Artaxerxes I, the founder of the new 
dynasty, usually depicted receiving a beribboned crown from 
the supreme god Ahura Mazda in a scene similar to that on 
the Scythian rhyton which serves as its prototype. Another 
type portrays Artaxerxes II (a.d. 379-83) flanked by Mithras 
and Ahura Mazda. In another typical scene Anahita invests 
Narsai (a.d. 293-303) with the royal power. In the famous 
bas-reliefs of Taq-i-Bustan, Ahura Mazda (on the right) and 
Anahita (on the left) extend the royal emblems to King 
Khosrau II (a.d. 590-627). The two deities have garments 
strikingly like those of the high priest in a painting of the 
Dura-Europos synagogue. This iconographic type also spread 
to eastern Iran. 

Deserving of mention also is the bust of the deity incised 
on coins from eastern Iran; it represents the supreme god 
Ahura Mazda atop a flaming altar. In the markedly syncretistic 
religion of northwestern India, Iranian deities were dominant. 
Coins are of particular importance in this connection, for they 
portray those gods which were officially recognized by the 
various ruling dynasties. 

In the tripartite system the following gods appear: Vath, 
the deity introducing the gods of the three functions, a running 
bearded figure with loose hair and flowing garments; Mihr, the 
sun god, shown with with a halo; Mah, the moon god, who is 
also seen seated as M&nha Baga; Farr, “the royal glory,” with 
a scepter in his hand; and ArdvaxS, a goddess holding a cor- 
nucopia and serving as the Avestan goddess of fortune A§i. 
In the second class, that of the warrior gods, are found, Sahrevar, 
the Avestan X&athra vairya, with Greek helmet and shield; 
OSlagn, the Avestan Varathragna, also shown as an Iranian 
warrior with the bird Varagna on his helmet; Vanind, the 
Avestan Vanaifiiti, a winged goddess holding a garland. The 
third function, that of agricultural deities, includes Lruvasp 
(originally Druvisp), a bearded god with a horse trotting beside 
him; Tir, who corresponds to the Avestan TiStrya star, with 
bow and arrow in hand; and finally Athr, from whose shoulders 
flames rise and who holds fire tongs in his hand. The absence 
of Ahura Mazda in this scheme is remarkable, since he is known 
to have existed among the Sacae in the east as the sun god 
Urmaysde. However, his bust, in a version inspired by a Sas- 
sanian model, appears on coins. 

The Sun and Moon (Mihr u Mfth), the protectors of the 
town of Kabul, are pictured and clearly labeled on the fine 
reliquary of King Kanishka, where they grant investiture to 
the ruler. Among the works found in Afghanistan, there appears 
an erect solar deity; a fine sculpture shows the deity Sflrya 
driving his chariot and wearing the ceremonial garments of 
the local kings (pl. 221). Whereas horses are always as- 
sociated with the sun in Iranian religion, the moon god has 
oxen attached to his wagon, as on the famous Klimova plate 
(III, pl. 490). 

Iranian deities were represented in animal as well as human 
forms, but the identities of these are much more uncertain* 
The symbolic emblems found everywhere among Iranian tribes 
should probably be assigned royal rather than divine connotation. 

Geo Widsncwsn 

Greco-Roman civilization . a . Aegean art. The oldest rep- 
resentations of deities found within that geographic area which 
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is today defined as Hellenic are female statuettes with accen- 
tuated sexual characteristics, the so-called “ateatopygic idols. 1 * 
These are found almost everywhere in southeastern Europe 
and the Near East, especially in the Cyclades and in Crete. 
Already present at the neolithic level, they are of stone or, 
more frequently, are modeled in clay. They indicate the dom- 
inant position that anthropomorphism had already attained, 
even though one cannot with certainty assert that all the figures 
of this type are representations of deities; some of them probably 
served as funerary offerings. 

Such anthropomorphic representations were not long in be- 
coming the preeminent forms, both in Crete and elsewhere. 
The most famous are undoubtedly those of the “snake goddess,” 
exemplified by the famous ceramic statuettes coming from the 
palace at Knossos (pl. 55). The snakes seem to suggest a 
chthonic reference, even though it is not easy to support the 
premise that these and other images which show a human form 
emerging from such natural objects as a tree, mountain, or pile 
of rocks, ci even from wild beasts, were all intended to rep- 
ic»r«it a v-ngle deity, an archetypal figure known as the Great 
Mother and analogous to the classical Kybele (Cybele). In 
addition to these tree, snake, and animal goddesses, there were 
goddesses of the shield, the sword, and the bow, as well as a 
male divinity, the Master of the Beasts (he is encountered, for 
example, on a gem from Kydonia), and figures of armed genii. 
It is impossible to say which of these are deities and which 
are demons. All that can be said is that the Minoan world left 
the Hellenes a rich repertory of anthropomorphic representa- 
tions, not yet free from a naturalistic fetishism destined to have 
influence throughout the course of antique paganism. 

b. Archaic Greece . In the epics of Homer, which constitute 
the oldest document we possess concerning the Greek religion, 
the gods appear in a distinctly humanized form that seems to 
have evolved independently of the contribution of the visual 
arts. The Tyszkiewic z kouros in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which dates from about the 7th century B.C., shows clearly 
that the visual representation of the divinity was still at an 
elementary stage, while at the time of Homer, a century or 
two earlier, the divine personalities were already the object of 
a complex and subtle literary treatment. One may assert, how- 
ever, that the Hellenic pantheon already had an extensive my- 
thology (see MYTH AND FABLE) before it began to be realized 
in sculpture in the 7th century B.c. through a variety of in- 
fluences, not only Mycenaean but also Asiatic and Egyptian. 
At this point Greek religion began to exist on two planes: on 
the one hand was a pre-Hellenic substratum that survived in 
the countryside, and on the other was the Homeric religion. 
Between these two levels there existed a current of reciprocity; 
and from this same complexity and interchange the profound 
originality of classical Greek religion and the ri^h humanity of 
ancient paganism were derived. There were many other strains 
and influences; thus, neither the “popular religion' 1 nor the 
“aristocratic religion” is to be considered an isolated entity. 
In the Homeric religion, the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity seems to have been an a priori formulation of an ideal 
of the divine. It haa been noted (P. Chantraine, 195a) that to 
depict the river Scaxnander ( Iliad , XXI, 212-13), addressing 
Achilles “in human form,*’ poses a virtually insoluble represen- 
tational problem, since “we are dealing with a god who can 
take human form, but whose complete power lies in the waters 
°f the river that he incarnates.” The poet makes an implicit 
distinction between the river as a natural body of water and 
™ “daemon” that animates it. For the moment a human 
torm is attributed to this spirit; therefore it is merely atem- 
Potary manifestation of the divine being. In Homer the gods 
ate represented by means of their actions, words, or sentiments, 
" u t their physical appearance is rarely described. This approach 
Parallels a passage from Heliodoros (Etkiopica, III, ia), which 
ahows that the ancients had recognized the temporary and fal- 
huaous character of the form in which gods appear to man. 
Examining the nature of the divine epiphanies in Homer, die 
c°®menfmtor® conclu ded that they were only a matter of dis- 
Kuaea, which the initiate could penetrate by seeking out various 


characteristics of the deities, such as their fixed, unblinking 
eyes and especially their aerial bearing, which was more like 
gliding than walking. 

It is impossible to determine the number of deities that 
were recognized, for any natural force or abstraction could 
acquire a distinguishing personality. For example, in the Iliad 
(IX, 502-12) the Prayers (“Litai”), daughters of Zeus, are per- 
sonified as women “lame, wrinkled, and squinting in both 
eyes, who run along after Ate” (goddess of infatuation). Here 
we have less a portrait of deity than a description of the nature 
of prayer. Frequently divine attributes are simply bom of the 
necessity to materialize a function or a moral characteristic. 
Nevertheless, certain attributes of the gods remain irreducible 
to this type of svmbolism: for example, the owl of Athena 
seems to refer to the ancient significance of that bird, which 
was used on Minoan monuments to indicate the presence of 
a deity; here one finds the “popular religion” influencing the 
sculptural conception of one of the most typical deities of the 
Homeric Olympus. But whatever may be the origin of these 
inherited attributes, the Homeric gods, when they come to be 
depicted in art, display a personality so fixed by literary prec- 
edent as to admit of their immediate translation into stone or 
clay. This literary creation of a divine iconography continued 
long after Homer. Thus when Plato, in the Symposium , im- 
agines an Eros who is the son of Poros (Plenty) and Penia (Pov- 
erty), he gives him traits quite different from those traditionally 
belonging to the Eros who was the son of Aphrodite and Ares. 

Alongside the Homeric anthropomorphism there existed, as 
has been remarked, numerous cult practices involving gods that 
were not anthropomorphic. Weapons were worshiped, as in 
the myth of Kaineus establishing his lance as an object of 
adoration; and one also encounters cults of architectural ele- 
ments such as the column, which seems to have a variant in 
the figure of Apollo 'A/uteuc;, the guardian of public places. 
In the case of Dionysos, even natural elements seem to have 
been worshiped, as is seen from the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, a wooden log bou id in metal. The Dioakouroi are 
frequently represented in the archaic period by two juxtaposed 
amphorae around which serpents are entwined or by two adjacent 
columns (the S 6 x ava). Under the influence of Achaean an- 
thropomorphism, these ancient fetishes were transformed into 
representations worthy of the name of statues, though even 
these remain deeply impregnated with fetishism. For a long 
time the xoana, crudely modeled wooden or stone carvings 
that barely suggested the human figure, were the objects of 
ritual. Their use survived for a long time, and they came to 
be considered the works of a divine hand, fallen from heaven 
or brought to earth by some hero. Frequently such xoana were 
colored for purposes of magic: for example, both in Greece 
and Rome objects designed to counteract the evil eye were 
painted red. Precious materials, especially ivory and gold, were 
used for the faces, presumably because they were to be ueed 
for ritual purposes. In the evolution of cult statues in the 
direction of anthropomorphism, a special role must have been 
played by masks; their use is attested in the Spartan riteaof 
Artemis Orthia and in the Dionysiac cult (see masks). It ia 
probable, however, that many of the archaic statuettes found 
in the sanctuaries were simply ex-voto sculptures meant to 
manifest the donor to the divinity (see devotional objects AMD 

IMAGES, POPULAR). 

During this same period the types of the snqjor deities were 
developed; certain sculptures such as that of the Apollo of 
Delphi, youthful, long-haired, and beardless, prefigure the clas- 
sical period. Such representations show a marked variation 
from one sanctuary to the next: the Delphic Apollo contr ast s 
with a bearded and hebneted Apollo from Amykhtt. Idiaeyn* 
crazies are evident in the iconography of various cities: on the 
pediment of the Temple of Artemis at Kerkyra (Corfu), Zens 
is a beardless youth, while in a bronze at Olympia Jbe haa a 
pointed beard and a long drooping mustache. The female 
divinities tend to be characterized as mother figures and aka 
frequently seated — for example, the Demeter (I) of Tegee-** 
or as younger figures that can be traced to the koce type. Alapg 
with these anthropomorphic re p resentations, there ase alee foejsd 
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in archaic sculpture composite figures such as the late 6th-cen- 
tury ram-god in the Archaeological Museum of Sparta, which 
may represent the Apollo Kameios. Most of these composite 
deities are winged figures; this is particularly true of the images 
of Athena, Artemis, and Hera. The oldest example of this 
genre is undoubtedly the Hera that comes from the very an- 
cient Heraion of Delos, on the western slope of Mount Kynthos. 
Minor deities are almost always equipped with wings, which 
they retained even after the mqjor Olympian gods had acquired 
completely human form. It is possible, but not certain, that 
some representations of winged genii, such as those on the 
disks from a cavern of Mount Ida in Crete (VII, PL. i), derive 
from Assyrian prototypes. The images of Nike (goddess of 
victory), which are found everywhere, derive from the Aegean 
Lady of the Beasts (pl. 217); or so it would seem, at least, 
from the type of Nike that appears on the sarcophagi of Klazo- 
menai at the beginning of the 6th century, where the double- 
winged goddess stands between two horsemen and has two 
small animals at her sides, in the customary hieratic disposi- 
tion. In the 6th century, abstract concepts were frequently 
presented in the form of winged divinities: thus on the Chest 
of Kypselos, between figures of Ajax and Hector in combat 
was depicted a winged Discord (Erie) resembling a Gorgon. 

In the archaic period there are many representations of 
monsters; these do not appear by themselves, however, but are 
inserted into the context of larger scenes. They were intro- 
duced at about the same time as the theme of cosmogonic 
struggle (see myth and fable) but did not themselves become 
objects of worship. Such grotesquerie on monuments has no 
ritual character but is rather moralistic in emphasis: for example, 
on the Chest of Kypselos, the ravisher Boreas, who is elsewhere 
represented as a winged youth, was shown with serpentlike legs 
to signify that he is committing an act of violence. From the 
very beginning, the Greek gods were comely human beings 
glorified and made immortal; they were never conceived as 
nightmare creatures. Ugliness was relegated to the damned. 

c. From the classical period to the Hellenistic period . By the 
beginning of the 5th century b.c., anthropomorphic iconography 
was dominant and uncontested, as if the aristocratic religion 
advanced by Homer had decisively overcome the Mediterranean 
“popular" tradition. Still, however much the splendor of Attic 
art may disguise the older popular fetishism, the latter was 
not dead; and the expansion of the Hellenic world through 
the conquests of Alexander the Great gave new vitality to 
iconographic forms that had been latent. 

The major Olympian deities benefited most from the flourish- 
ing of classic sculpture (pls. 218, 219). In an Athens stirred 
by victory over the Persians to a new consciousness of its own 
power, the seated Athena Polias, the older iconographic type 
found on the Acropolis in votive statuettes, was abandoned in 
favor of the image of a standing goddess. Such was the Athena 
Parthenos of Phidias (q.v.), who was armed and helmeted and 
had her hand resting on a shield. Artists now depicted Athena 
wearing the Doric peplos, which, unlike the filmy Ionic tunic 
that had been favored by the sculptors of the preceding epoch, 
conceals the contours of the body, as if the warrior goddess 
wished to hide her femininity. In the classic period Hera was 
generally portrayed seated on a throne as queen of Olympus; 
Polykleitos represented her in this maimer (Pausanias, Descrip- 
tion of Greece , II, 17, 4), holding a pomegranate and a scepter 
surmounted by a cuckoo, the fruit and the bird indicating the 
goddjfa’s assimilation of appurtenances from divinities of pre- 
Hellenic folk religion. 

Since the Homeric Olympus encompasses two generations, 
thatkof the Titans and that of their ofbpring, sculptors tend 
to characterize the second generation of deities in two forms: 
one representing them as fully mature, and die other as in the 
flower of their youth. This twofold representation was not 
practiced during the preceding period, when Hermes was con- 
sistently bearded, for example. From Polykleitos on, however, 
the Arcadian shepherd of the Peloponnesian type gives way to 
the figure of a youth barely emerged from adolescence. On the 
other hand, Zeus no longer appears in a youthful form, as in 


the Temple of Artemis at Corfu, but displays the diadem and 
beard of the ruler of the Olympian court, as in the Zeus of 
Histiaia (Athens, Nat. Archaeol. Mus.) and on the pediment at 
Olympia. Phidias in particular represented him in this fashion. 
Dionysos, as the son of Zeus, is made much younger and is 
often represented as an infant deity, the god of the double 
birth (alluding to the peculiar circumstances of his birth). 
Without doubt, the cult statue in the sanctuary at Athens was 
still an image of the bearded Dionysos on his throne (Pausanias, 
Description of Greece , I, 20, 2; cf. Ill, PL. 349); but Praxiteles 
later established the figure of a youthful Dionysos. 

On the Parthenon frieze, Aphrodite wears the transparent 
Ionic chiton. Besides this type, which Praxiteles adopted for 
the statue that he executed for Kob, he created the famous 
nude Aphrodite of Knidos, so often copied (III, pl. 374). We 
know from legends such as that of Aktaion that the nakedness 
of the goddesses was accompanied by a supernatural peril and 
that whoever saw it was cruelly punished. In the case of the 
goddess of life, however, the power emanating from her body 
was considered beneficial. 

The highly refined — almost secular — divine images from 
the 4th century B.c. often have sacred connotations that are 
now difficult to identify: for example, the Apollo Sauroktonos 
(III, PL. 374) may represent the triumph of Apollo over the 
maleficent powers represented by the lizard, an animal cursed 
for having mocked Demeter. In the art of the 4th century 
very human emotions and impulses begin to be evident in the 
figures of the gods. No longer are their portraits limited to 
expressions of remote majesty and omnipotence. It has often 
been noted that images of deities from the classical period 
direct their gaze toward a distant horizon, while the statues 
of Praxiteles look toward the earth. This characteristic does 
not signify any abandonment of the ideal — for the world had 
not yet experienced the Christian denunciation of its pleasures — 
but rather it signifies the contrast between cosmic reflection, the 
consciousness of the organization and workings of the universe, 
and an awareness centered on the earth and limited to the 
affairs of the moment. This is perhaps one of the reasons that 
induced artists, especially sculptors, to devote increasing at- 
tention to the deities of life and propagation. The favorite sub- 
jects of Praxiteles were Eros, Aphrodite, and Dionysos; whereas 
he never sculptured images of Athena, he made innumerable 
studies of satyrs and the demons of the Bacchic thiasos that 
were repulsive to Athena. Ultimately, the very perfection of 
this classical representation of the gods in human terms caused 
the image itself to become “too human." The inspiration for 
a statue of Aphrodite is no longer an ideal of the divine but 
rather the body of a specific woman, as if each artist or each 
man were evolving the divine from his own human experiences. 
It is at the North African colony of Cyrene, the Cyrene of 
Aristippo8 and of hedonism, that the group of the three naked 
Graces is honored. Nevertheless, although this extreme human- 
ization of sculptural types contributed increasingly to bringing 
the deity down from heaven to earth, by an inverted movement 
the things of the earth also acquired a sort of divine dignity. 
Thus the Latin elegiac poets, who were disciples of the Alexan- 
drians, called their xnistreases Delia or Cynthia. Even the dead 
were represented with characteristics of a deity into whom it 
was believed they had been transfigured after death. The ear- 
liest of these deified portraits that are known are those 01 
Alexander, traditionally attributed to the sculptor Lysippo 8 
(Plutarch, De proverbiis AUxandrinorum , II, 2). 

As the empire of Alexander extended farther, Greek sit 
assimilated deities that were not Hellenic and gave tangible 
form to the efforts of thinkers who sought to find analogies 
with Hellenic worship in foreign cults (pl. 2x9). This tendency 
produced, for instance, an Egyptian Hermes and a Dionysos- 
Serapis, along with an Isis assimilated into the figure of Tyche. 

d. Italic and Roman divinities . Throughout the historical 
period, that is, from about the end of the 4th century B.C., the 
Roman gods were presented in forms established by Greek art, 
but only at the expense of profound alteration in their natures. 
Marcus Terentius Varro wrote that the Romans had worshiped 
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their gods for 170 years without vesting them in any palpable 
images. He was referring to the period from the founding of 
the city to the building of the Capitoline sanctuary of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus; the results of archaeology have not weakened 
this assertion. It is true that “fetishes” existed: for example, 
the stone on the Capitoline symbolizing Terminus or the sacred 
flame at the hearth of Vesta. Similarly, in the oldest temple 
of Mars, the regia in the Roman Forum, were preserved sacred 
shields that may safely be considered symbols of the god. It is 
also possible that the mysterious figure of Janus was originally 
simply the deity of the gates and that he did not assume his 
distinguishing double visage until long after the foundation of 
Rome, under the influence of Etruscan divine iconography. 
According to tradition, Aeneas brought sacred statuettes to 
Rome, the so-called “penates” of the Roman people, which 
were guarded in the Penus Vestae (“storeroom of Vesta”). It is 
not known whether these were anthropomorphic images or 
simple fetishes; but since the Romans asserted that these penates 
included the Palladium, which Aeneas himself had saved from 
th» nurni. of Troy, it is possible that there was also among 
thetn a very old xoanon which had come from the Hellenic 
Orient at the time of the first colonization, that is, during mi- 
grations supposed to have occurred in Italy during the Mycenaean 
age. The beginnings of divine art in Rome are customarily 
dated from about the 6th century B.c., when King Tarquin 
Priscus commissioned the sculptor Vulca of Veii to decorate 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and to create the statue of 
the god himself. Excavations have confirmed the existence of 
a sculptural school of notable importance at Veii. Most rep- 
resentations of deities from the Etruscan pantheon derive 
from Greek anthropomorphism, with provincial variations, and 
assimilate other forms of different origin by way of this Greek 
influence. This is the case with the bifrons type, or double 
face, which was not unknown in Greek sculpture of the archaic 
period, although very rare and apparently derived from Asiatic 
deities. The bifrons was very frequent in Etruria, however, 
and served as the direct prototype of the Roman Janus. 

Although it remained quick to absorb foreign deities, Roman 
religion always tried to find in them analogies with indigenous 
deities. Gradually the images of these foreign gods came to be 
wholly superimposed on the personalities of the traditional gods. 
Thus Mutunus Tutunus, the phallic deity of Velia, was re- 
placed by Priapus, the god of Lampsacus, who had been in- 
troduced in Rome along with other deities surrounding Bacchus. 
With the influx of Greek works that began in the 3d century 
B.c., the Hellenic concept of divinity was definitely established 
in Rome (pl. 219). The works imported belong to all periods 
and all schools: archaic statues, Attic types derived from Phidias, 
and Hellenistic deities were all accumulated indiscriminately. 
In their religious veneration the Romans were confronted, by 
a complex of artistic types that were difficult to interpret, just 
as on the philosophic plane they were faced with reconciliation 
of a complex of theological speculations derived from Hellenic 
schools. Thus an effort was made to discover the true nature 
°f the gods by analyzing their appearances: for example, a 
Janus whose gesture serves to point out the number 365 (the 
days of the year) was thought to express his function as the 
8°d of time. Some schools of philosophy, such as the Stoic, 
denied that the gods actually resembled their material images. 
These speculati ons are known to us only through such Latin 
authors as Cicero, Varro, and Macrobius. This evidence leads 
to the supposition tha t earlier Roman tendency to give 
homage to the gods without resorting to artistic imagery made 
the Romans particularly susceptible to religious concepts which 
undoubtedly would have clashed with the firmly anthropomor- 
phic traditions of Greece. For a Roman, images of the gods 
always remained symbols that were to a certain extent foreign 
to and incommensurable with the idea of divinity. However 
paradoxical it may appear, the religious thought of the Romans 
developed in an area wholly distinct from that of the arts; it 
avolved on the level of ritual and, for the elite, cm the level 
°f pure introspection. When the Romans began to create their 
*** during the historical period, they conceived of them as 
celestial brings, s till supernatural and incomprehensible m their 


new identities. Caesar was transformed into a comet, but the 
sidus julium is itself only a “sign" (as signum refers to any 
divine effigy) that accompanies images of the terrestrial ap- 
pearance of the deified Julius. Going beyond the esthetic realism 
of Greek representations of the divine, Roman religion adopted 
a purely spiritual concept of divinity; the Stoicism of Seneca is 
the highest testimony of this transcendental religious philosophy. 

Pierre GaniAL 

Divine iconography in Asia. India . When the Aryan 
nomads burst into northwestern India between the middle and 
the end of the 2d millennium B.C., they worshiped as their 
supreme deity the Sky Father (Dyatif pitf) t as did all the other 
Indo-European peoples; however, this concept must already have 
been replaced partly by that linked with the name of Indra, 
which is still uncertain. In addition, from the pre-Vedic period 
this single god of the heavens had been split into various divine 
figures with specific cosmic functions. Thus, side by side with 
Indra, the lord of thunder and king of the gods, are seen Va- 
runa, god of the heavenly ocean and of the moral order of the 
world; Parjapya, god of rain; Vfita or Vflyu, god of the wind; 
SQrya or Savifr, god of the sun; Agni, god of the domestic 
hearth; Rudra and the Maruts, spirits of the tempests in the 
retinue of Indra; and several other deities. As the Aryans came 
under the influence of the earlier inhabitants of India, their 
deities ultimately became simple cosmic symbols and were super- 
seded by other divine figures. 

On the other hand, in the old culture of Harappa (see indub 
valley art) the iconographic type of the divine pair, which in 
subsequent times was to dominate India, was already definitely in 
evidence. In the excavations made in the valley of the Indus, 
there have come to light numerous female statuettes that may 
be interpreted as images of the “mother goddess” worshiped 
in archaic times throughout an extensive area ranging from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to India. 

This deity was soon difie> entiated into numerous local types 
with a variety of names, each with its own traits and charac- 
teristics. In fact, in India each village and city had, and still 
has, its own deity to be invoked as a protection against evil 
spirits and epidemics and as the source of prosperity and fer- 
tility. These are the so-called “village deities” (Skr., grdma- 
devatti), venerated in sanctuaries that often, but not always, 
contain a crude image. The mother goddess was worshiped as 
the creator of the universe and all its inhabitants and was in 
fact called Jagad mdtjr or Jagad ambd (“mother of the world") 
and later, in the historical period, Mahfidevi (“great goddess"). 
From her are derived the highly varied Sakti (female person- 
ifications of the creative power of a god) that, in conjunction 
with a male deity, constitute one of the dominant themes not 
only of the Hindu pantheon but also — and to a greater ex- 
tent — of the pantheon of Mahayana Buddhism (see BUDDHISM). 

The mother of the world hu twin attributes: not only is 
she the power that gives life and preserves it, but she is also 
the womb to which all returns; thus she may display either 
the radiant features of a benign mother or the somber aspect 
of a goddess of death. 

There is some reason for thinking that even in very fitly 
times the mother of the world, the archetype of the eternally 
productive force of nature (Prakrti), was accompanied by a 
male figure (Purufa), who gradually became more conspicuous 
and later took on the traits of the god Siva. This hypothesis 
makes possible an explanation of the two fundamental principles 
of the old Sfirpkhya philosophy: the feminine Prakrti, which ie 
creative and changing (matter), and the immutable Purufa 
(the spirit). 

As early as the Vedic hymns there is mention of an bbscure 
divine figure named Rudra, who, like his successor Siva, was 
regarded as a maleficent deity and de stroy in g ag ent and who 
was already fused with other divinities in the oldest known 
references to him. In the Indus* Valley civilisation are encoun- 
tered symbols which are undoubtedly related to the anritheriori 
function of Siva, that of the restorer or healer, and wHkht 
characterise him as a god of fertility; these wHah the 
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an image of the male sexual organ, together with the yoni, the 
female sexual symbol. Siva also preserves certain characteristics 
from the prehistoric cult of the bull, which once extended 
throughout the environs of the Mediterranean and reached India 
itself. This cult is the source not only of the white bull Nandi 
(I, pls. 222, 225), the mount of Siva, but also of the fact that 
Siva himself has sometimes been represented as a bull. Fur- 
thermore, in anthropomorphic descriptions and representations 
of Siva, one of his emblems is the so-called “lunar crescent” 
on his head, which actually represents the horns of a bull. 
Still other symbols clearly demonstrate that many other at- 
tributes derived from various periods and stages of culture 
were connected with this figure. His two antithetical aspects, 
as fertility god and as a god of destruction, are also reflected 
in his two sons, who were perhaps originally autonomous figures: 
K&rttikeya (Skanda), the six-faced god of war; and Ganela, the 
genius of success and fertility, whose elephantine head with a 
single tusk may perhaps suggest some combination of agricul- 
tural implements (the plow, two winnowing fans, and a sheaf). 
The two contrasting aspects of Siva are also found in his Sakti 
— Pftrvatl, Durga, Uma, etc. — also called Gauri (“white”) in 
the benign aspect and Kali (“black”) in the terrifying aspect. 

Siva is also conceived of as a three-eyed yogi (Skr., yogitt ), 
with his body covered with ashes, his hair plaited, a necklace 
of human skulls around his neck, his coloring dark blue, and 
an apron of elephant skin, standing meditatively in the solitude 
of the Himalayas. The necklace of skulls, which passes to all 
the figures derived from him, indicates the part played by the 
headhunters of Assam and Farther India in defining his at- 
tributes. The same environment, or a similar one, is responsible 
for the appearance of Siva as a shamanic dancer: in many in- 
stances Siva is shown executing, either alone or in the midst 
of his followers, the Tandava, the dance with which he is to 
end the world. The essential characteristic of Siva and all the 
figures derived from him is the third eye in the forehead, of 
which there are parallels in the literature and arts of Western 
antiquity as well. 

Siva is frequently shown later with three heads; this form 
also has many parallels in the West. The three faces of the 
god correspond to various aspects of Siva, as creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of the universe — functions subsequently expressed 
by the Trimfirti as well. This iconographic scheme seems to 
appear for the first time in a tricephalic statuette that came to 
light during the excavation of the Indus Valley. The five heads 
of the eternal Siva, on the other hand, are quite clearly relat- 
ed to physical space. These heads, oriented toward the 
four directions and the center of the universe and decorated 
with interwoven crowns (Skr., japdmukupa ), allude to the five 
incarnations of the god, which are mentioned for the first time 
in the T 'aittiriya-Aranyaka (X, 43-47). They are associated 
with a typical color and directional symbolism that also recurs 
in central and eastern Asia, by which white and the west cor- 
respond to Sadojftta; red and the north to V&madeva; yellow 
and the east to Tatpurufa; black and the south to Aghora; and 
crystalline dearness and the center to ll&na. This symbology, 
in relation to the ontological prindples of S&ipkhya philosophy, 
finds surprising correspondences with Mahayana Buddhism, 
especially in the area of eastern Asia. The final aspect in which 
Siva may sometimes be presented, especially in the texts, is 
the bisexual or androgynous figure of Ardhanarllvara (half 
man and half woman). In this form Siva has male attributes 
on his right side and female on his left; on the right he has 
his bfr bound as an ascetic and holds the lunar crescent and 
the trident; on the left he has a caste mark on his forehead, a 
female breast, and holds a mirror or a lotus. 

The second great deity of Hinduism is Vi$nu (Eng., Vishnu). 
Since no traces of any prdiistoric cult of Vitpu have been 
found in the excavations of the Indus Valley, it may be sup- 
posed that the worship of this deity began on Indian soil later 
than that of Siva. In spite of repeated attempts at philological 
interpretation, even the origin of his name remains obscure. 
However, in three passages of the ftgveda (Eng., Rig- Veda) 
the god plays a very modest role: he is said to have measured 
the universe and is given rite characteristics of a solar god. 


In the scheme of the divine genealogies of the Purdnas, Viypu 
is one of the twelve Adityas, or sun gods, whom the patriarchal 
creator Kafyapa had begotten by Aditi, one of his eleven wives. 
In the Hinduism of historical times, on the other hand, he is 
worshiped as a transcendent deity who, by a process of emana- 
tion, has given being to the universe and all its inhabitants, 
keeps them alive, and at the end of each aeon takes them back 
into himself, only to resurrect them after an equivalent period 
of time. 

The goddesses Lak$mi (Sri) and SatyavfimA, who have been 
given other names as well, are considered wives of Vi$nu; but 
unlike Siva, no mention is made of his progeny. Vi?nu is often 
shown resting on the coils of the cosmic serpent Ananta (“in- 
finity”; pl. 222 ), sheltered by a canopy arrangement of the 
seven hoods of the seven-headed snake and with his feet resting 
on the lap of Lak$mi; frequently, from his navel there rises a 
lotus that encloses the universe, over which there hovers the 
demiurge Brahma. His symbols are a shell, a disk, a cudgel, 
a lotus, a high miter (Skr., kiripa ), and a rustic crown. He 
rides Garuda, a being half man and half bird that is reminis- 
cent of the winged solar disk. 

Typical of Vi$nu is hiB incarnation (Skr., avatdra) as various 
animals (fish, tortoise, or boar), semianimals (man-lion), and 
human beings [as a dwarf, as Paragur&ma; and later as Rama 
and Kf?na (Ang., Krishna), favorite heroes in the popular 
worship; as Buddha and, at the end of the universe, as Kalki], 
forms that he has already embodied during the course of the 
present aeon or will embody in the future for the defense of 
the good and the destruction of evil. 

Of the three great Hindu gods, Brahma is the most elusive. 
His name does not figure in the oldest texts, which attribute 
the creation to Prajapati (“lord of creatures”) or to Hiranya- 
garbha (“golden seed”), gods that are only later identified with 
Brahma. He must be considered a personification of the abstract 
concept of the illimitable Brahman, recognized by the authors 
of the Brahmana and the Upanishads (Skr., Upanisad) as the 
supreme principle or essence of the cosmos, that is, as the 
Absolute itself. This personification must have occurred prior 
to the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, since the god is often 
mentioned in the sacred writings of these two religions. Ac- 
cording to the lexicons, the name of Brahma figures for the 
first time in the T aittirfya-Aranyaka . Even though he may at 
one time have had a wide following, the worship of Brahmfi 
is by now almost extinct; today two temples at Pushkar and 
Idar are the only remaining ones dedicated to him. In more 
recent mythology Brahma is reduced to the rank of a demiurge 
who, at the beginning of each aeon, creates the world at the 
command of the other two major deities. He is shown with 
four heads oriented toward the points of the compass (pl. 222 ); 
consequently one should apparently see in him an anthro- 
pomorphic representation of space. He rides a swan, and the 
tokens he holds in his four hands are a text of the Veda, a 
vessel with water from the Ganges, a staff, and a rosary (or 
sacrificial spoon), all objects related to the Brahman caste. 

The tendency to fuse various divine figures or aspects in 
a single entity has already been remarked. It is a characteristic 
that seems to go back to the culture of Harappa, since excava- 
tions in this region have brought to light a statue with three 
faces that is generally believed to represent Siva in his triple 
function as creator, preserver, and destroyer. This interpreta- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that about the 7th century 
similar tricephalic figures were given the iconographic symbols 
of the three great gods, that is, the creator, the preserver, and 
the destroyer of the universe. Furthermore, numerous cor- 
respondences — some very old ones — of the tricephalic an- 
thropomorphic image are found not only in the classical litera- 
ture and that of the subsequent period but also in sculpture 
of this epoch. , 

In addition to these mqjor deities, the Indians recognised 
many divine beings of less elevated rank, among which stand 
out — in the area of the visual arts as well — the yakaha (Skr*» 
yakpa) and the yakshi (Skr., yakpt), the naMevatd and the * 40 ** 
Like the gnomes and dwarfs of European mythology, the yakshfl* 
are guardians of treasure and live in caverns; the yakshis, ** 
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vegetation spirits, are always accompanied by flowers or trees 
and correspond to the good fairies or the women of the woods 
in European fables. All are deities of the pre-Aryan period; 
the oldest evidence of a cult devoted to them is provided by 
a bas-relief found in the Indus Valley, which shows one of these 
spirits of vegetation between the branches of a tree. 

Like the yakshis, the nadidevatd , comparable to the naiads 
of classical antiquity, also lost their sacred significance in the 
course of time. The genii of the Ganges (Skr., Gangd) and of 
the Jamuna (Skr., Jamnd) t the sacred rivers of India, were 
very extensively represented; images of them are found in the 
most diverse areas of northern India. 

Serpents (Skr., n&ga ), which were also considered genii of 
fertility, are portrayed on many stone monuments (Skr., ndgakal ) 
erected under fig trees in the vicinity of temples. In these 
works there recurs a motif — found also in Babylonia — similar 
to the caduceus, the staff of Aesculapius coiled round with a 
male and a female serpent. The Indians, however, represent 
the male serpent with a single head and the female with a 
varying r« aber of heads. 

Buddha and the bodhisattvas are and yet are not deities, 
since they combine some divine and some human attributes 
with others that seem to refer to an impersonal cosmic prin- 
ciple. As far as visual representations of Buddhist deities are 
concerned, therefore, these do not differ much from the Hindu 
tradition, though they refer to different sets of symbols (for 
their iconographic origins and the study of their significance, 
see buddhism). 

Willibald Kirfel 

China . The earliest representations of deities in China date 
either from the prehistoric (Neolithic) period or the Bronze 
Age (which begins with the 2d dynasty, the Shang-Yin); much 
evidence from the latter period has come to light recently at 
An-yang, the next to last Shang-Yin capital, as well as other 
centers that were more or less contemporary (see china; Chinese 
art). Among these early representations the perforated jade 
disks (pi ) symbolized, according to some writers, the celestial 
deity or, according to others, the solar wheel. However, we 
are dealing with conceptions of divinity that are remote in time 
(end of Chou period, beginning of the Han), and the existence 
of a cult of the heavens or the sun during the Neolithic period 
has not yet been proved. According to Laufer, the hollow 
jade tubes known as ts'ung represented the deity Earth; this 
hypothesis (accepted by many Western scholars, including 
Eduard Erkes and others, but rejected by Bernhard Karlgren) 
is not documented until the Ritual of the Chou (Chin., Chou-li), 
a relatively late text (end of Chou period, early Han). 

The supreme deity at the time of the Shang dynasty was 
the Dominator (Ti), who was later assimilated in the deity Sky 
(Tien). In the ideograms of the sounds “Ti'* Mid “Tien," as 
they appear in the inscriptions on oracular bones of the first 
period of the Bronze Age (15th to 12th cent. B.C.), the styliza- 
tion of an anthropomorphic figure may be noted. Furthermore, 
it is known from somewhat later texts that the supreme deity 
(Shang-ti) was conceived anthropomorphically. According to 
*f®rigren, the ideogram denoting the god of the soil (Sh6) was 
simply the representation of a stake, which could be assimilated 
into that of the phallus; this double meaning was also true for 
tbe ancestor tablets and the ideogram that denotes both an- 
cestors and tablets (trif). The stakes of the god of the soil, 
according to Chtag Hsilan (ad cent, of our era), were of stone; 
end in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm 
a phalloform stone is preserved with inscriptions similar to 
those on the oracular bones, which Karlgren relates to the stakes 
of the cult of the soil god. In the early Chou period the tablets 
symbolizing the earth god were at times provided with eyes 

■nd ears. The wooden tablets of the ancestors were subsequently 

derived from these. 

Among the decorations on archaic bronzes, the thunder 
Pattern (lei-toin) symbolises both fertility and human fecundity; 
. c recurrent motifs of dragons and the t*ao-t*ieh were con- 
sidered po werf ul ma gical ami apotropaic symbols. Excavations 
““de a short time before World War I near Ch'ang-sha 


(Hunan; the most important center of the kingdom of Ch'u, 
6th to 3d cent. b.c.) brought to light many anthropomorphic 
and zoomorphic wooden figures that may represent, as they 
later did in the Han epoch, the escort that followed the dead 
into the tombs; alternatively, they may represent supernatural 
protective beings or refer to figures with magical powers (Sal- 
mony, 1954). The most ancient example of silk painting found 
at Ch'ang-sha in 1949 is a religious scene representing a female 
figure (perhaps a witch or a shaman) accompanied by a phoenix 
and a one-legged dragon (k'uei); it seems to be a mythological 
scene and is from about the 5th cent. b.c. A roughly contem- 
porary silk painting also found at Ch'ang-sha, with figures of 
animals, tricephalic men or deities, and objects not essily iden- 
tifiable, is probably apotropaic or magical in its purpose. Tri- 
cephalic figures are also found in the decoration of one of the 
so-called “hunting bronzes" (5th to 3d cent, b.c.) of the late 
Chou period. In the local lacquers (see lacqubr), there are 
representations of mythical animals which are sometimes natu- 
ralistic and sometimes stylized. 

In the Han period following (206 B.c. - a.d. 221), scenes or 
figures with religious connotations gradually increased in num- 
ber, but examples of pictorial representation were still scarce. 
We have literary evidence, however; the moat valuable of these 
writings is that of the great poet Wang Yen-Bhou (2d cent, of 
our era) which describes the frescoeB of a palace in the province 
of Shantung. The reliefs of the Han funerary slabs, derived 
if not actually copied from contemporary paintings, provide a 
large number of divine representations, especially Taoist (see 
taoism). These are often in what was to be their definitive icono- 
graphic form. One of the tombs that has preserved the greatest 
number of reliefs is that of the Wu family in the vicinity of 
Chia-hsing, with its series of historical, mythological, and re- 
ligious scenes of Taokt inspiration. 

Among the rarest examples of Han painting is a decorated 
hollow tile (Tokyo, Nezu Art Museum) from Sian, generally 
dated in the first Han period (3d to ist cent. B.c.). This work 
contains the earliest-known oictorial example of winged deities 
in Chinese art. Sculptured figures are represented on several 
drum-shaped vases discovered in 1954 during excavations on 
Shih-chia-shan in the Chin-ning district (Yunnan); these con- 
tainers have on their covers numerous little sculptures in bronze 
appliqul that portray scenes of a religious character. 

The first representations of deities or divine beings in China 
are traceable, therefore, to about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The hypothesis that this happened under the influence of 
Buddhism (q.v.), which at this time was introduced into China, 
should not be excluded. The representation of divine beings 
in anthropomorphic form or their expression in theriomorphic 
or mixed forms is even more frequent after the Han period, 
as a result of the formation of a Taoist religion based on the 
model of the Buddhist. 

This discussion will be limited to tracing the representa- 
tion of some of the principal deities, particularly those of the 
popular religion that slowly developed during the 16th century 
through a gradual combination of Taoist, Buddhist, and Con- 
fucian (see Confucianism) dements. 

The supreme deity of the folk pantheon was YMmang (the 
Jade August One), derived from the Taoist divinity of die same 
name. Supreme ruler and sovereign, he was dre sse d in cere- 
monial garb similar to the imperial costume (see costume) sad 
was shown seated on his throne, surrounded by a group of 
hierarchic deities depicted as a kind of imperial a dmini st r ation. 
Secondary divinities connected with various atmospheric phe- 
nomena, such as Ch'sng-ngo or Heng-ngo (Moon Lady), Sao- 
ch'ing-nisng (Lady Whose Passage Calms the Heavens), Lei- 
kung (Master of Thunder), and Tien-mu (Mother of the Tighs- 
ning), were often represented in popular prints. 

Among the more important personages noted among the 
court of the Jade August One are the Five Controllers (B) 
of the Five Sacred Mountains of China, always p ort rayed in 
imperial ceremonial costume. 'The most i m port an t of these 
was the controller of the eastern peak, whose cult is already 
documented toward the beginning of our era. This deity coveted 
the entire country, while the protect ion of planes or 
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objects (cities, walls, houses, parts of the house, furniture, etc.) 
was generally entrusted to the Ch'&ng-huang, or deities of the 
walls and ditches, and to other deities dependent upon them. 
The Ch'&ig-huang were for the most part real personages (man- 
darins, literati, generals) who were deified after death. Also 
honored were the god of the hearth, the gods of the doors 
(M&n-sh&n), two generals who lived during the Tang period 
and who were subsequently deified, and the god of wealth 
(Ts'ai-shta). 

The protectors of the professions, trades, and guilds were 
also numerous. The literati paid homage to the Great Emperor 
of Letters (Wen-ch'ang Ti-chttn), to K'uei Hsing, to Chu-i, 
and to Confucius himself, to whom sanctuaries were dedicated 
throughout the imperial territory during the Han period. Among 
others, the peasants paid homage to the part-human, part- 
animal image of the Great General (Pa-cha), the destroyer of 
insects and locusts. Also important was the anthropomorphic 
deity of the millet plant. It is difficult to say, however, to what 
extent the prints and statuettes of these deities had a religious 
rather than a merely talismanic /unction. 

Interesting divinities of the popular pantheon include Kuan- 
ti, the deification of the general Kuan Yil, who lived during 
the 3d century of our era and whose name had a magical, 
apotropaic value; Shou-sh£n, the god of longevity; Lu Hsing, 
the deity of earnings, who protected civil servants; and Fu 
Hsing, the god of happiness. The popular pantheon, Taoist in 
its inspiration, also includes the famous figures of the Eight 
Immortals (Pa-hsien), who never enjoyed true worship, even 
though their complex legends as protectors of Taoism and their 
popularity in Chinese folklore made them one of the chief 
subjects of Chinese popular religious representations. 

Lionello Lanciotti 

Japan . Magico-religious idealogies are connected with cei- 
tain neolithic statuettes, chiefly of clay, with the female charac- 
teristics particularly conspicuous and emphasis of the breasts 
and the stomach, which is sometimes furrowed to represent the 
vulva. Such representations are connected with fertility rites, 
as is true also of a series of stone rods that serve as phallic 
symbols (see Japanese art). 

With the appearance of metalworking, there is no evidence 
that religious idealogy availed itself of its possibilities for mono- 
graphic representations. Shintoism (q.v.), which was without 
divine imagery from its beginnings, expressed the generating 
forces of nature by means of aniconic elements such as batons 
and pillars and symbolized the presence of deities with sacred 
attributes such as necklaces, mirrors, swords, and lances (see 

IMAGES AND ICONOCLASM). 

Later, under the influence of Buddhism, one finds the first 
anthropomorphic representations. With the religious syncretism 
of the Ry&bu-Shintft (see Shintoism), images of divinities and 
heroes were created, often in relation to the artistic canons of 
Buddhism (q.v.; pls. 224, 225). 

Adolfo Tamburbllo 

Southeastern Asia. From early times the religion, especially 
the folk religion, of southeastern Asia has been mostly animis- 
tic. Ancestors preside over the household, the village, and the 
district; dragons, demons, spirits, and nymphs live in the streams 
and caves, in the rocks and the trees, and on the cliffs and 
hilltops. In the holy places the invisible presence of all these 
spirit^ which can be invoked by magic or placated with offer- 
ings, is often marked by a stone or a crude image. In the tradi- 
tional worship of ancestors the spirits are provided with stone 
•eats, and sometimes figures of warriors and priests, crudely 
carved in stone or wood, are erected near the jars where their 
bones are deposited. For the ancestor-founder of a community 
there may be a whole pyramid of stones. 

Early in our era, when Indian settlers introduced their re- 
ligions and culture, a new aristocracy with an admixture of 
Indian blood rose to power. Ancestral spirits were replaced by 
Indian deities, which assumed local dress. In r e pr es entations 
of these, limbs and faces may be multiple, and the right half 


of one divinity may be combined with the left half of another. 
A god may be shown riding on his appropriate beast, which 
serves as his vdhana (vehicle). In some avatars Vijpu himself 
is wholly or partly an animal; Ganeia is elephant-headed; Siva 
if not portrayed in human form, may be represented by the 
linga (phallus). Mahayana Buddhism had many concepts in 
common with Hinduism; it developed a similar architecture, 
and the Mahayana bodhisattvas resembled their counterparts in 
the Hindu pantheon. 

This syncretistic tendency is particularly evident in the later, 
or Tantric, phase. About the 13th century both Buddhism 
and Hinduism began to lose ground, and by the 16th they had 
practically disappeared from southeastern Asia, with the excep- 
tion of Bali. This decline was chiefly due to the influence of 
Hinayana Buddhism, which had been introduced before the 
6th century. Hinayana had made constant progress in Burma 
and, after the 14th century, in Siam as well as in Cambodia 
and Laos. Althought tolerant toward other beliefs, this strain 
of Buddhism ended by discrediting local and Hindu gods in 
the popular mind. 

Alexander B. Griswold 

Divine iconography in “primitive” cultures. The con- 
cept of God as pure spirit, a singular being who is a first prin- 
ciple and wholly self-contained, of infinite fullness and perfec- 
tion, is found among the so-called “primitive” peoples only in 
the figure of their supreme being. In most cases this concep- 
tion does not admit of any sort of representation (see images 
and iconoclasm). From this preeminent archetypal deity it is 
expedient to distinguish all the other divinities, particularly in 
the polytheistic religions: multiple deities cannot be compre- 
hended in themselves unless — contrary to the nature of spirits 
— they are clearly invested with strong personal characteristics 
and exercise unlimited sovereignty over one or more areas in 
which they are subordinated to no one. Obviously, it is not 
easy to arrive at precise definitions in this connection. It fol- 
lows from this evidence that polytheistic systems evolve only 
in higher civilizations: among primitive peoples they appear for 
the most part only as a reflection of a more advanced culture. 
Additional phenomena such as the erection of hypostases and 
the personification of natural phenomena are involved in classic 
polytheistic systems, as J. Haeckel (1959) has shown for Mexico. 

Examination of iconographic material raises yet another 
question, namely, how far we are dealing with truly repre- 
sentational forms as opposed to mere symbolic tokens of one 
deity or another. According to the ideas of primitive peoples, 
however, since not even their anthropomorphic representa- 
tions customarily have any significance as portraits, symbolic 
representations must also be carefully considered. As was men- 
tioned earlier, these more simple cultural levels rarely evidence 
extensive representations of deities; nevertheless, it would be 
impossible to treat exhaustively all areas of diffusion within 
the necessary limitations of an article intended as a cross- 
cultural survey. 

In Polynesia it is customary to distinguish between the 
major gods (Tangaroa, Tu, Tane, Rongo, etc.) and local or 
district gods that are worshiped only in certain areas. Various 
examples lead one to suppose that the latter are simply deified 
ancestors. Often the leader of the first group of occupants of 
an island received divine honors, as for example did TangiiSi 
one of the most famous navigators of Polynesia, who is venerated 
at Rarotonga. It should also be noted that only a deity for 
whose cult there existed a divinely sanctioned priest was trans- 
ported to a new home during a migration. At present it ap- 
pears that only two probable representations of the great Poly- 
nesian deities survive, and even the identity of these is some- 
what uncertain. The first example, found on Rurutu in the 
Austral Islands and preserved in the British Museum, i* • 
wooden figure about 44 in. high that is said to represent Tan- 
garoa, the sea god, creating the other gods and men. In **jj 
back, which is hollow and has a cover, are found small sculptured 
figures; similar figures are carved into the outside of the body 
and are sometimes arranged to r e present body parts, such •» 
the nose, eyes, and ears of the god (PL. 226). A second and 
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even more valuable sculpture, also in the British Museum, is 
believed to represent the god Rongo with his three sons: actually 
there are at least seven statuettes applied to the arms and chest 
of the god, a multiplicity suggestive of a generative principle 
similar to that observed in the image of Tangaroa (pl. 226). 
But in the case of Rongo it appears that the intention of rep- 
resenting a creative act may be discounted, for according to 
Polynesian myths of creation the gods were not created but 
begotten; consequently the deities are believed to have issued 
from the body of the mother of the gods. A more like ly alter- 
native is that it is a representation of a demon of disease (atua: 
sickness, demon, etc.), and in this event the smaller statuettes 
would represent various diseases. Other well-known represen- 
tations of Polynesian deities include that of Kihe Wahine, the 
Hawaiian goddess of hobgoblins and lizards (Berlin, Mus. fur 
Vtilkerkunde), and especially those of the war god Kukailimoku 
(Gottingen, Inst, fur Vdlkerkunde; London, Br. Mus.; Berlin 
and Vienna, Mus. fur V ttlkerkunde) . The latter deity appears 
both in the form of a wooden sculpture and also as a plaited 
fabrication uat is limited to a representation of the head alone 
and covered with a feather mosaic (see featherwork). Another 
noteworthy wooden statue, thought to represent the Hawaiian 
god of war Tu, is of doubtful attribution. Positive identifica- 
tion is also lacking for another wooden sculpture in the British 
Museum, which has human hair and mother-of-pearl eyes with 
pupils of black wood and which has been interpreted as a figure 
of Pele, the goddess of volcanoes. In Polynesia there are also 
found numerous representations of the so-called "tiki,” sculp- 
tures of wood or stone (in New Zealand of nephrite) with 
human or quasi-human features. The tiki is often thought to 
represent the first man, and it might therefore be considered 
an ancestor image, like the famous sculptures of Easter Island. 

Among the Kolam of India, Dravidian farmers of the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, the tribal god is named Ayak; he is 
symbolized in various villages in the form of two biangular 
stakes that terminate in a tuft of peacock feathers. These con- 
structions are not to be regarded as images of Ayak, but merely 
as receptacles in which the god is purported to be present 
during feasts. Noteworthy also are the wooden or stone images 
of Bir Kuar, the god of the flocks of the Ahir tribe, keepers of 
buffalo in Bihar (pl. 226; see ASIA, south: tribal styles). 

Western Africa is well known for its representations of 
divinities, although in reality these are not so numerous as is 
commonly believed. For example, there U only one known 
representation of Mawu or Mau, the supreme being of the 
Ewe, that in the Abomey Museum, Dahomey. It is a wooden 
hRure painted in red, which has large breasts and holds a half 
p*oon in its left hand. Mawu, especially in the area of Abomey, 
is conceived of as a female being in some areas, while among 
the coastal Ewe he is male, inasmuch as the latter are unaware 
of the existence of Lisa, the husband of Mawu. Lisa himself, 
where he is worshiped, appears in the form 01 a chameleon 
with the sun in his mouth, an attribute that leads to even more 
^certainty concerning the original character of this deity. An- 
thropomorphic divine images are rare among the Ewe and the 
Yoruba; figures of spirits and ancestors are the most prevalent 
types. Chuku, the supreme being of the Ibo, has neither sanctu- 
aries nor cult symbols; however, the earth spirit Ale is a very 
important deity, with a sanctuary in every village and a central 
Place of worship in the original village of the larger communities. 
The Edo believe in a supreme being designated Osanobua or 
°sa, the creator of all things and all beings. In praying to the 
Rod for health or offspring, one makes a little pile of sand into 
^hich a stick with a strip of white cloth is inserted. Olokun, 
the eldest son of Osanobua, is on the other hand represented 
hy life-size clay figures in the centers of his cult (vrhomgbe). 
Each family baa an altar to Olokun, where one often 

finds clay figures that represent him. Ogun, the god of die 
smiths, is worshiped in sanctuaries in which pieces of metal 
^d various objects are preserved; but no images of him have 
been found. The Ivbiosakon, a northern subtribe of the Edo 
®*tjup, also venerate O aa, and one finds everywhere represen- 
tations of him in clay or wood, which have an apotropaic pur- 
P°ac and are set in front of the entrances of the habitations. 


Oghene, the supreme being of the Isoko and the Urhobo, ia 
represented by a long stake, atop which there is attached a 
piece of cloth. 

The many incarnations of Nyamye, the supreme being of 
the Akan, are represented by the most varied symbols and 
also by figures of animals, especially of antelopes. This deity 
apparently has both male and female manifestations. As the 
bestower of the sun, Nyamye is represented as two crocodiles 
arranged in the form of a cross. Other of his symbols are the 
"female cross” (crux decussata ), the symbol of the “creator of 
the revolving universe”; the triangle, as the ruler of the universe 
(heaven, earth, and underworld); the spiral, as the genetrix of 
the world; the moon, as the great mother; and the symbol of 
water for the distributer of the rain. These symbols play an 
important role in the life of the Akan and are often executed 
on everyday objects as well. 

In Peru the most powerful servant of the creator god 
Wiraqocha was the sun god, the divine founder of the dynasty 
of the Incas. He was conceived of as a man but was normally 
represented by a golden disk showing a human face surrounded 
by rays, as is found in the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco. 

In the Bolivian lowlands, the Araona of the Tacana group 
show strong Inca influences. The principal god is Bababuada, 
a wind god to whom is attributed the dignity of creator. Next 
to him, and in addition to the spirits, were various lesser deities 
(of the wind, the sun, and the moon), represented by carved 
pieces of wood decorated with feather mosaics. The deities of 
the maize, the yucca, and the banana were symbolized by 
objects of various sorts, such as lances with wooden points, 
arrows, hatchets, and vases, as well as little black stones. 

Among the Maya of Mexico, the supreme god Hunabku is 
never represented; in this respect he differs from ItzamnA, later 
the most important god of the pantheon, who took the place 
of Hunabku when the latter became a “leisure god.” One of 
his distinctive symbols, which recurs in all periods of Mayan 
art, is a representation of sements or of two-headed alligators 
or lizards. There also exist tu thropomorphic forms of ItzamnA 
in his role as celestial dragon. 

In the ancient higher civilizations of Mexico (Aztecs, Mix- 
tecs, Zapotecs, etc.), there were various polytheistic systems, 
which had artistic representations of most of the gods recog- 
nized by them. Of the supreme divine pair, however, there 
are no representations. A characteristic aspect of the Mexican 
gods is the superabundant use of emblems in their representa- 
tion, emblems that constitute both their attributes and their 
distinctive symbols, permitting us to distinguish one deity from 
another. In the area devoted to worship in the pyramid temples, 
a statue of the principal deity to whom the edifice is dedicated 
is usually found. Although these gods are for the most part 
represented in anthropomorphic form (pl. 227), they may oc- 
casionally assume animal aspects. Quetzalcoatl, one of the most 
important figures in the Mexican pantheon, is a god of the 
wind and of life and a creator god, but at the same time he is 
also a messenger of the supreme being, a savior, a mythical 
high priest, the founder of a royal line; and he has astral charac- 
teristics as well. Generally Quetzalcoatl is represented in human 
form, with a beaked mask or as a bearded man. For him, as 
for the other deities, different functions and characteristics are 
expressed by means of appropriate symbols. Hie national deity 
of the Aztecs, Uitzilopochtli, god of war and of the new sun, 
also often wears a beaked mask resembling a hummingbird 
(the symbol of the souls of warriors), which constitutes his 
mystical disguise. The face of the tain god Tlaloc appears 
surrounded by blue serpents, an allusion to the connection 
between serpents and fertility. Hie majority of these deities 
are simply personifications of natural phenomena and cosmic 
forces (Xolotl; pl. 227), a fact often apparent in their linages. 

Enadbert SnauiAva 

Islam. No representation of symbol of the power s Mid 
attributes of God has ever a ppea r ed in die art of Islam, whkh 
rejected on a priori grounds all representational means for tfas 
diffusion of its doctrine. Even when die iconocl a stic ybtM- 
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tion became subject to less severe interpretation, representa- 
tional subjects were strictly confined to the sphere of secular 
art to the absolute exclusion of all religious themes. Though 
Persian painting did, in fact, show Mohammed received and 
accompanied by angels in his mystical assumption, in this scene 
there is no allusion to the Omnipotent Presence which the 
prophet contemplated. Compositions showing paradise and its 
beatitudes are treated in a markedly realistic manner, with lush 
landscapes populated by djinns, but no hint of the nearness 
of God. 

The severely theocentric concept of Mohammed, according 
to which everything with the exception of God Himself is created 
and re-created through a continuing series of miracles without 
recourse to natural laws and systematic rules, has not led to a 
depiction of the creation of the world. The Koran does relate 
that God breathed his spirit into Adam, but the idea that the 
latter is created in God's image and likeness is affirmed by 
tradition only. The ineffable character of the relationship be- 
tween God and man excludes any translation of it into the 
terms of representational art. Though Islamic theologians on 
occasion attributed anthropomorphic features to God, these are 
nonetheless vague and imprecise. The idea that at the Last 
Judgment God would appear seated on a throne, supporting 
the earth with one finger and the heavens with the other and 
pressing down into Hell with one foot, was transmitted from 
generation to generation; no painter, however, has ever ventured 
to depict it. 

In mystical literature, especially in that of Iran, divine love 
was not infrequently expressed in the language of earthly pas- 
sion. But the form that God assumed in such visions was never 
set forth. This lack of imaginative stimulation has prevented 
the artists from being tempted to concern themselves with 
such subjects. 

Islamic art, in contrast to that of Christianity, excludes not 
only the treatment of religious themes but also the use of sym- 
bolic allusions to the articles of faith. Various images to be 
found from time to time in Islamic lands — the knot, the swas- 
tika, eyes, etc. — which have a definite apotropaic or cosmo- 
logical value in other civilizations, are here only the remnants 
of an ancient folk legacy. The same may be said of other 
motifs such as the tree of life, animal combats, the dragon, 
and the phoenix; these had a deep significance for earlier Iranian 
art as for that of China, but in Islam they merely provide the 
elements of a decorative repertory. 

Equally removed from symbolic or mystical preoccupation 
are the cult buildings, whether in their typology or in their 
individual elements. Cult images and liturgical apparatus are 
absent in mosques, which are exclusively places of congregation 
for teaching and prayer (see images and iconoclasm; islam). 

Ernst KDhnel 

The Christian world and the representation of God. 
The representation of the Deity, like that of almost every other 
being, was strictly forbidden among the Hebrews (see images 
and iconoclasm). This prohibition was categorically formu- 
lated from various Biblical passages (Exod. 20:4-5; Deut. 
4:16; 27:15). Naturally there were transgressions against such 
laws; in fact, there is evidence of the existence of sculpture from 
a quite early period (see Jewish art). 


the Father . Christianity tended to accept the prohi- 
bition against representing the Deity set forth in the Old Tes- 
tament, but the triune essence of the Christian God placed 
the problem of divine representation on a wholly new plane. 
The second of the three persons, embodied historically in Christ’s 
assumption of human nature, obviously points to a justification 
of at least one type of image, that of Christ as a man (see Chris- 
tianity). Nevertheless, this image met considerable opposition 
from some of the early Church Fathers (cf. Can. 36, Synod 
of Elvira, ca. 306; see images and iconoclasm), who were op- 
posed by a current of compromise that recognized an anagog- 
ical and didactic value in images of the incarnate God (see 


Christianity). Representations of God the Father were 
consistently proscribed [Farius Judaeus (d. 384), Expositio 
fidei catholicae , chap, v.; De fide et symbolo , chap. vii]. 

Nevertheless, in catacomb paintings, on sarcophagi, prob- 
ably in illuminated manuscripts, and later in the great basilicas 
art was oriented toward Christian themes that required the 
presence of God — at least in a metaphorical sense — both in 
Biblical episodes and in symbolic or allegorical compositions. 
Manifestation of the Deity was always linked with atmospheric 
phenomena (Exod. 24:10, 17; Matt. 28:3); this is probably 
why the sky is colored in a wholly unrealistic manner in Early 
Christian painting (Rome: mosaics, S. Maria Maggiore, ca. 440; 
apse, S. Pudenziana, 401-17). 

A very common way of referring to the Deity in Old Testa- 
ment texts is as “the arm of God," “the hand of God," or the 
“strong right hand of God," which comforts, castigates, and 
sustains the Hebrew people. By the 3d century the Jews of 
the Diaspora at Dura-Europos had translated this literary met- 
aphor to a representational medium. Their artists employed a 
disembodied hand with open fingers (pl. 228), derived perhaps 
from Eastern cults (Ba*al) and from that Hebraic sect of the 
2d century b.c. which was influenced by Hellenistic elements 
in Phrygia and Lydia and which worshiped Yahweh Sabaoth 
(Lord of Hosts), to whom bronze hands were sacrificed. In 
Early Christian art, the hand also became the favorite symbol 
of the Almighty, as demonstrated in some of the mosaics in the 
nave of S. Maria Maggiore and on numerous sarcophagi (]. 
Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi , Rome, 1929-32, pis. 139, 
1; 172, 2; 195; 237, 2). Sometimes it is shown with open palm, 
at other times in benediction, and at still others in the typical 
hortatory pose of the Roman orator. In scenes representing 
colloquies of the ancient patriarchs with the Lord, the heavenly 
hand extends a rotulus (Ravenna, S. Vitale, first half of 6th 
cent.), a situation that directly corresponds to a Biblical text 
(Ezek. 2:9). Conversely, one rarely finds the Hand of God 
in scenes from the New Testament, with the exception of those 
of the Baptism (Early Christian sarcophagi; gold medallion, 
Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks Coll., 6th cent.), the 
Ascension (ivory, Munich, Bayerisches Nationalmus., ca. 400; 
PL. 228), and the Pentecost ampulla (Monza, S. Giovanni 
Battista, 6th cent.). 

In allegorical compositions this hand is detached from the 
human events below (Salonika, Hosios David, apse mosaic, 
late 5th cent.). Located always at the top of the scene, it 
sometimes holds a crown (Ravenna, S. Apollinare Nuovo, 6th 
cent.; Porefi, Yugoslavia, Euphrasian Basilica, apse, 6th cent.; 
Rome, S. Stefano Rotondo, apse, first half of 7th cent.; Rome, 
S. Agnese, apse, 7th cent.), or it may be shown within a circle, 
the symbol of eternity. 

Abandoned by the Byzantine world during the iconoclastic 
period, as were all other representational elements of a religious 
character (see images and iconoclasm), the right hand of God 
is nevertheless present in the iconography of Carolingian art, 
which strenuously defended the use of images in the West 
(Libri carolirti, 790); subsequently, the theme was continued 
in Ottoman art, where the hand is generally accompanied by 
a nimbus with cross. This device is resorted to particularly by 
the illustrators of the Psalms (cf. Utrecht Psalter, Bib. der 
Rijksuniversiteit, Script, eccl. 484, 9th cent.). Sometimes, 
as in the Stuttgart Psalter (Landesbib., Bib. fol. 23, early 9 *? 
cent.), derived in part, perhaps, from Byzantine models, it 
expresses divine intervention not so much as a historical occur- 
rence but rather as a matter of individual ethics, demonstrated 
by the crude illustrations (fols. 52V, 6yr, I37r.). In the Ascen- 
sion scenes of the Carolingian period, which follow the iconog- 
raphy of the Munich ivory mentioned above, the hand 01 
God the Father grasps that of the Son, thereby symbolizing 
the motive power of the miraculous event; however, it is immo- 
bile when it appears above Transfiguration scenes (Gospel 
Book of Otto III, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbib. Clm. 4453 ’ 
ca. 1000), the Baptism (cover of Gospel Book, Munich, Bayer* 
ische Staatsbib., Clm. 4451, 10th cent.) or — holding a crown -j* 
the Crucifixion (ivory, Florence, Mus. Naz., nth cent., Gold- 
schmidt, I, no. 1x4, 19x4-26; ivory, Paris, Mus. de Cluny» 
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Goldschmidt, II, no. 48; cover of Book of Pericopea of Henry II, 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbib., Clm. 4452, ca. 870). The ico- 
nography of the last of these examples perhaps originates in the 
sarcophagi of the Passion or the late-antique apse compositions 
dictated by St. Paulinus of Nola (353-431). 

During the Holy Roman Empire, the Hand of God came 
to play a particularly significant role in compositions of a polit- 
ical nature, such as the full-page miniatures showing the em- 
peror (London, Br. Mus., Grandval Bible, Add. 10546, ca. 
840; Paris, Bib. Nat., Vivian Bible, Lat. 1, 846, Second Bible of 
Charles the Bald, Lat. 2, 9th cent.), where it hovers above 
the head of the sovereign as part of an arrangement that is 
perhaps related to verses 20 and 21 of Psalm 89. This coronation 
theme is repeated in the renascent Byzantine world; but the 
divine hand is superseded by the image of Christ, who places 
the crown on the head of the emperor, an iconography already 
used in the Ottoman epoch (Sacramentary of Henry II, Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbib., Clm. 4456, 1002-04). Apparently unknown 
in tbe Irish - Anglo-Saxon world, the Hand of God is found from 
time to time in pre-Romanesque codices (Gospel Book, Breslau, 
Univ. Lib., Rehd. 169, fols. 35a, 75b, 8th cent.) and continued 
in Romanesque representations; it was extended to scenes of 
the Nativity and the Annunciation (sometimes it appears also 
on the cross at the center of the paten) but lost the vitality it 
had evidenced in Carolingian iconography. It appears immobile 
and sometimes gigantic, as in the bronze doors of Hildesheim 
Cathedral or the frescoes of the Church of S. Clemente in Ta- 
hull (Barcelona, Mus. de Arte Catalufia) or is completely isolated 
in capital decorations. In Gothic art this symbol progressively 
gave way to figure representations. 

in the oldest representations of the six days of Creation, 
contained in two illuminated codices datable to the 6th cen- 
tury but probably dependent on more ancient prototypes (see 
biblical subjects), God the Creator appears in two different 
forms. In the Vienna Genesis (Osterreichische Nationalbib., 
Vindob. theol. gr. 31), probably of Syriac origin, the manifesta- 
tion is the traditional Hand of God; but in the fragmentary Cot- 
ton Bible (London, Br. Mus., Otho. B.vi), apparently produced 
in Alexandria, there appears the Western image of the beardless 
Christ (see Christianity). In the successive scenes of the latter 
work, as in that in which the Almighty appears to Moses, there 
is a return to the motif of the hand surrounded by rays of light. 
In the miniatures of Genesis, all manuscripts of the successive 
period adhere to the iconographic scheme of the Cotton Bible, 
rather than that of the Vienna Genesis. 

In 325 the First Council of Nicaea had explicitly condemned 
the Arian heresy, which saw in Christ not the Logos, existing 
eterno, but the Son created by — and hence inferior to — 
the Father. All the orthodox religious literature following 
the First Council of Nicaea is preoccupied with this grave ques- 
tion. Among the writings in defense of the dogijia, an excerpt 
from the De Trimtate of St. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli (4th 
cent.), is of importance : “Memento quia deus, dei filius ad 
iniaginem unitam dei patris fecit hominem” (“Remember that 
Lod made man in the image of God the Son and of God the 
Father.”). Facius Ju daeu s, als o of the 4th century, in his Expo- 
fidei catholicae repeats the same concept in almost the same 
words; furthermore, this had been rendered as an article of 
faith accor ding to the Nicene Creed. Thus if the Father has 
created through the agency of the Son, while Himself remaining 
creator, the image of the Son becomes a translated image of 
the Father. An artistic image of the six days of Creation to- 
gether with the Christ figure enabled the illiterate to grasp 
the meaning of this subtle theological reasoning; and the im- 
pression that this image made upon the minds of the faithful 
proved effective in combating heresy (cf. St. Augustine, Trac- 
tatus CXXIV in Joamus Evangelium , 413-18)- Christ die 
creator, like the hand of God, is therefore simply a metaphor 
°t the Almighty; nor could the Church interfere with ^ rep- 
resentation of Christ as a rr» M ", which was officially recognized, 
? ®®nned by St. Augustine. A confirmation of the above 
Jesis seems to exist in a mosaic from the apse of S. Michele 
Ravenna, where the Christ is flanked by two angels 
■ '<m holds a book with th e inscription: “Qui vidit me vidit et 


patrem, ego et pater unum sumus” (“Who sees Me sees also 
the Father; I and the Father are one;** pl. 228). This saying 
of Christ (John 8) constituted one of the basic elements in the 
defense of orthodoxy. 

In the Carolingian world, for which “Deus pingi non posset" 
(“God the Father cannot be depicted**; Libri carolim ), the 
Creator reappears in the aspect of the youthful Christ; while 
in the earlier Ashbumham Pentateuch (Paris, Bib. Nat., Nouv. 
acq. lat. 2334, 7th cent.), probably of Spanish origin and hence 
foreign to the Carolingian world, the Christ follows the iconog- 
raphy of the so-called “Ancient of Days** and also that of the 
Eastern Christ, with long hair and beard. The latter is a figure 
found in the Roda Bible (Paris, Bib. Nat., Lat. 6, fol. 6, 10th 
or nth cent.), the Monreale mosaics, the Salerno altar frontal 
(S. Matteo), etc.; in the Barberini Psalter (Vatican Lib., Barb, 
gr. 372), the frescoes at Ferentillo, and the Genesis mosaics 
in St. Mark's, Venice, the Christ as Creator is again the above- 
mentioned youthful type. The use of the two different typolo- 
gies is not surprising for the works cited belong to different 
stylistic currents and are much later than the Arian controversy. 
The aversion of theologians, and of the Church in general, 
to human representations of the Father is confirmed by the 
fact that the bust figure which appears in three of the mosaics 
of S. Maria Maggiore (pl. 228) — perhaps to be interpreted as 
the Logos (Justinu8, Dialogue with Trypho , LV, 4), even though 
it obviously alludes to the Eternal, and probably derived in its 
iconography from the figure of Jupiter assisting the warriors 
found on the Column of Trajan — remains a unique portrayal in 
the Early Christian world. (It does not seem accurate to speak, 
as has been done, of a bust figure of the Father in connection 
with the story of Jonah in the Catacomb of Callixtus in Rome). 
The attempt to portray the Eternal in human form is next 
documented much later, in Carolingian times, in the Utrecht 
Psalter (pl. 231) and the Stuttgart Psalter (early 9th cent.; 
fol. 1 27V), which depict two figures with identical features 
enclosed in a circle — the Father and the Son — one of whom 
has a simple halo and the other a halo with cross. It may be 
deduced that representations of this sort existed in an earlier 
period from the explicit condemnation by the Church Fathers 
(St. Caesarius, Sermon IX\ St. Augustine, TractaHu VIII in 
Joatmis Evangelium , Venerable Bede, Homily /, 187-89), which 
probably explains why a figure has been erased in the Stutt- 
gart Psalter. But this type of representation, however important 
it was for the future, also remained without a following for 
several centuries. 

In the Byzantine world, on die other hand, there appears 
from time to time the figure of the Ancient of Days, as it was 
seen in the Octateuch of Smyrna (loth-nth cent.; destroyed), 
in the Vision of Ezekiel of Codex Vaticanus graecus 1 162, and in 
a later period, in the Macedonian churches of Yugoslavia (pa- 
triarchal churches of P6c, 13th cent.; De£ani, 14th cent.), an 
iconography presumably developed during the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies. 

Beginning with the Romanesque and Gothic periods, only 
when the fears of idolatry and of the Arian heresy had been 
overcome, artists were granted much greater liberty with re- 
spect to the representation of the Deity. Then the bust figures 
found in S. Maria Maggiore and the Utrecht Psalter reappeared. 
At first the figure of the Father was identical to that of 
the Son (copy of the HorUu deliciarum of Herrad von Lands- 
berg, destroyed in 1870), or else presented only alight diver- 
gencies (e.g., red hair in one and brown in the other, as in the 
De universo of Rabanus Maurus at Montecassmo, before 1023); 
later, the Father becomes clearly distinguished and appears 
as the Ancient of Days. The theologians emphasise once more 
the didactic value of images. Thus it is that in scenes of the 
Creation the iconography of the Cotton Bible is abandoned, 
and the Creator no longer has the features of Christ but those 
of the Father instead, for “Petri attribuitur et appropriatin' po- 
tentia quae maxime manifestatur ip creatione; et ideo attribuitur 
Patri creatorem esse'* (“To the Father is attributed and appro- 
priated the great power seen in the Creation; for that reason the 
Father is regarded as the Creator"; St. Thomas, Summa them* 
logka , I, quaestio xhr, art. 6). 
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A wholly isolated case, but one which is interesting as a sign 
of transition from the Middle Ages to the modem world, is that 
of the Hamilton Bible (Berlin, Staat. Mus., 14th cent.). Exe- 
cuted in Naples with a group of analogous manuscripts, this 
work contains scenes of the Creation presided over by a hybrid 
figure with two faces (which recalls those of the antique two- 
headed Janus), one of a young man and the other of an old 
man — the Logos and the Ancient of Days — to which there 
is sometimes added the figure of the dove (Vatican Lib., Vat. 
lat. 3550a, fol. 49; fresco, S. Croce, near Andria). 

From the 15th century on, with the exception of the By- 
zantine world, which remained faithful to the ancient traditions, 
every metaphorical or abstract form of the Father was almost 
exclusively abandoned in favor of a concrete form of the Deity, 
as for instance in the scenes from Genesis by Paolo Uccello 
(q.v.) in S. Maria Novella in Florence (now destroyed). In the 
Renaissance, the renewed love of the antique (see antique re- 
vival; classicism); sometimes gave to the Father the features 
of the Olympian Jove. God appears in this form in Michelan- 
gelo's ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and in Raphael's Vision of 
Ezekiel in the Loggia frescoes of the Vatican. In decorations 
of illuminated manuscripts, the Almighty sometimes appears 
alone, seated on His throne (initials of antiphonals, etc.) ; while 
in large fresco compositions or in the finials of altarpieces He is 
always surrounded by angelic hosts. The tiara or miter often 
appears on His head, especially in northern iconography prior 
to the Reformation, and His body is wrapped in an ample cope. 
Sometimes, when psychological elements are being emphasized, 
certain artists (especially when presenting the visions of saints) 
convey the miraculous presence of the Deity by means of the 
ecstatic posture of the person being depicted (Leonardo, St. 
Jerome , Mus. Vat.; Raphael, St. Catherine , London, Nat. 
Gall.; Bernini, Ecstasy of St. Theresa , II, pl. 273). The baroque, 
however, delights in heavenly spectacles of angels as the signs 
of the presence of the Almighty. 

The Holy Spirit. It was much easier to portray the third 
person of the Trinity, manifested twice according to the New 
Testament, as a dove in the Baptism of Christ and as tongues 
of fire at Pentecost. Thus the two means of representing 
the Paraclete have been available to artists and, except for sty- 
listic modifications, have remained unvaried over the centuries. 
No objection to these conventional images was raised by the 
Church, except for the command of Severus, the Monophysite 
patriarch of Antioch (ca. 465-538), who had doves of gold and 
silver removed from altars and baptismal fonts. 

The first representation of the dove as a sign of the Holy 
Ghost (for other symbolic meanings, see symbolism and alle- 
gory) is in connection with the scene of the Baptism (as in 
frescoes of the catacombs, where it appears above and to one 
side of the main scene). In a later period (Ravenna, Baptistery 
of the Orthodox, ca. 450; Baptistery of the Aliens, pl. 229), 
the dove is located above the head of the Messiah in accordance 
with an antique pagan iconography. The change may be con- 
nected with the comments of the Church Fathers on the rele- 
vant passage in the Gospels (St. Gregory Thaumaturgos, Sancta 
Theophama sive de Christo baptismo , 3d cent.; St. Jerome, Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, I). The dove is natu- 
rally white (Lactantius, Institutiones divinae , IV, 15, 3, 304-1 1), 
a color recognized even by the ancients as an attribute of divinity 
(Cicero, De legibus, II, 45). In the Middle Ages there were rep- 
resentations in which, by analogy, the dove appears on the 
head* of the baptized. In relation to the Baptism, one should 
consider the interesting miniature of the blessing of the baptis- 
mal font in the Bari Book of Benedictions of the nth century 
and also the representation in the Benedictio fontis (Rome, Bib. 
Casanatense, Ms. 724, 10th cent.). This iconography was fol- 
lowed, though in a wholly independent form, in the sculp- 
tured doves that surmount 17th- and 18th-century baptismal 
fonts. 

In the scene of Pentecost the Gospel text does not speak 
of the dove but of the tongues of fire that flicker above the 
heads of the Virgin and the apostles. The two oldest repre- 
sentations of Pentecost, however, also include the dove (am- 


pulla, Monza, Cathedral Treasury, 6th cent.; Rabula Gos- 
pels, pl. 229). The fusion of these two images arises probably 
from the constant juxtaposition of the two manifestations of the 
Paraclete, interpreted by the Church Fathers as closely inte- 
grated symbols (St. Augustine, Tractatus VI in Joanms Evan - 
gelium , 3, 10; St. Gregory the Great, Moralia, I, 2). Later, on 
the other hand, these two representations frequently became 
separated again; and sometimes the tongues of fire, instead of 
burning individually over the head of each apostle, are knotted 
like seven burning ribbons that emanate from the Hand of 
God (II, pl. 284) or from a single source (altar at Kloster- 
neuburg, near Vienna). With the conclusion of the medieval 
cycle, manifestations of the transcendent are sought less in 
symbols than in the expression of human contact with the 
transcendent; there are representations of the Pentecost such 
as those of Titian (Venice, S. Maria della Salute) and El Greco 
(Madrid, Prado) where the hands of the apostles are ecstatically 
extended on high, as if the flame that bums over their heads 
were also burning within them. The dove is at this point 
inconspicuously located at the top of the canvas or else is 
wholly lacking. 

Another scene frequently, but not invariably, linked with 
the appearance of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove is 
that of the Annunciation. This type is found for the first time, 
in what remained for some time a unique instance, in the 
mosaics of the triumphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore (pl. 229). 
The evangelical text speaks of conception by means of the Holy 
Ghost (Luke 1:35), but not of the appearance of the Spirit. 
The polemical intent of the presence of the Paraclete in the 
Annunciation at S. Maria Maggiore is therefore obvious: it 
represents the public affirmation of the divine impregnation 
of the Virgin asserted by the First Council of Nicaea (325), 
where the Holy Ghost was defined as the active principle of 
the Incarnation. This iconography was next repeated, as far as 
is known, in a considerably later period in the mosaic of Caval- 
lini at S. Maria in Trastevere (late 13th cent.; Ill, pl. no); 
and it was widely adopted in Flemish painting of the 15th cen- 
tury (Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Ghent AJtarpiece, V, pls. 215, 
216; the Eyckian Friedsam Annunciation, New York, Met. 
Mus.; as well as later examples). In the Renaissance, the Holy 
Spirit is sometimes complemented by the other two persons 
of the Trinity, with the Christ Child seen on a ray of light 
directed at the Virgin. 

From the early history of the Church onward, there were 
attempts to reconcile the Gospel texts that speak of the Holy 
Spirit with passages from the Old Testament in which evident 
reference is made to the Spirit. Genesis offers the first such 
reference, in the statement that “the spirit of God moved over 
the waters." In the previously mentioned mosaics in the atrium 
cupola of St. Mark's, Venice, the dove does in fact spread its 
wings above the waters, repeating in all probability — as hap- 
pens with other scenes — the i conographic motif of the Cotton 
Genesis. Another passage from Genesis that the Church Fathers 
deem a prediction of the Paraclete is that of the dove of Noah. 
The chief emphasiB on these parallels comes in the monumental 
illustrated Bibles of the Romanesque and Gothic periods, such 
as the Biblia pauperum (New York, Pub. Lib., Spencer Coll., 
copy ca. 1420) and the Bible moralisle (II, pl. 288). With the 
Renaissance, the scene of Noah and the dove gave way to others 
that offered more freedom to the artist's imagination; in fact, it 
is omitted entirely in Raphael’s Loggia frescoes. 

In the list of themes from the Old Testament in which the 
Paraclete may appear, mention must be made of the Tree of 
Jesse (Isaiah, 11:1-2; see Christianity). However, this motif 
is not found until the beginning of the Romanesque period 
and did not survive beyond the Gothic. In most cases, the 
great tree rising fr om die bosom of Abraham is topped not 
only by the Virgin and Christ but also by the white dove (Dij°°» 
Bib. Munidpale, Ms. 129, fol. 4V, Ms. 641, fol. 40V, abbey 
cloister, S. Domingo de Silos, near Burgos). On other occasions, 
the figure of Christ is surrounded by seven doves (the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit; London, Lambeth Palace, Ms* 3 » 
fol. 198; west window, Chartres Cathedral); sometimes only 
the seven doves are depicted on the seven branches of the tree 
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(Prague, Univ. Lib., Ms. XIV. A. 13, fol. 4V; London, Br. Mua., 
Ms. Harl. 2889, fol. 42). 

One of the moat widespread representations is that of the 
dove of the Holy Ghost as a source of divine inspiration. This 
concept derives from the New Testament description of Pente- 
cost (Acts 2:4). A marble slab found among the ruins of the 
Mausoleum of St. Helen, Rome (first half of 5th cent.; Ca- 
brol-Leclercq, III, I, coL 69), of which only a drawing 
remains today, showed an episcopal chair with a dove placed 
atop the back. The same arrangement is found in a panel of 
the bronze doors of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul (6th cent.). The 
dove as inspiration is often seen in connection with the figure 
of David (Paris, Bib. Nat., Gr. 139, fol. 7, 10th cent.). With 
the spread of the belief in the appearance of the dove to the 
holy bishops (anonymous biography of St. Ephraem Syrus, in 
Migne, PL, LXXIII, 323), there was developed in the Car- 
olingian period a distinctive composition with the dove in 
auris suggerentem resting on the shoulders of the person rep- 
resented: an iconography linked especially to Gregory the 
Great (pl. .. 49 ), on the basis of the account of Paul the Deacon 
(Vita S . Gregorii Magni , 28), which was repeated in similar form 
but less frequently throughout the baroque period (anonymous 
canvas, chapel altar in S. Gregorio Magno on the Caelian, 
Rome). For these same reasons the dove became the favorite 
decoration of the canopies of pulpits during the baroque period. 
Bernini represented it among the cherubs in St. Peter’s, Rome. 

The Trinity . In comparison with other motifs, representa- 
tions of the Trinity are rare in the early centuries of the Church, 
perhaps because of the difficulty of the theme. The first triune 
image of which we have information adorned the apse of St. 
John Lateran (4th cent.). The three persons were expressed 
as the metaphorical Hand of God (replaced today by a cherub, 
owing to the restoration by Torriti, late 13th cent.), a me- 
dallion with the bust of Christ, and the dove of the Holy 
Spirit in a vertical arrangement. The next representation that 
is known is the Trinity of the apse of S. Felice at Nola (ca. 400; 
destroyed), inserted in a vast allegorical complex dictated by 
St. Paulinus of Nola and recounted in a letter written to Sul- 
picius Severus. For the medallion with Christ found in St. John 
Lateran, Paulinus substituted the lamb and thereby excluded 
any human figure, perhaps as a result of influences derived 
from the East, where iconoclastic tendencies were latent even 
before the iconoclastic struggle (pl. 230). 

The same trinitarian arrangement, but incorporated in a 
historical context related in the New Testament, is found in 
the previously mentioned Pentecost scene on the ampulla from 
Monza and the Baptism on the medallion in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection, which in all probability repeat representations 
from the monumental apses in Palestine. Abolished throughout 
the Christian Orient during the iconoclastic periofj, this scheme 
is maintained in the West in the ivories and miniatures of the 
Carolingi an and Ottoman periods and appears again in the 
monumental sculpture of Le Puy (Notre-Dame, 12th cent.) and 
JJJ the second golden age of Byzantine art (Baptism in the 
Catholicon at Daphne, Greece, late nth cent.). It is echoed, 
though sporadically, in the Renaissance (Raphael, Disputa , 
ft** 230) in a more relaxed and naturalistic form, with the 
Hand of God replaced by the figure of the Father. 

Much more interesting is the representation found in the 
baptistery at Albenga, Italy (5th or 6th cent.), where three 
concentric circles of tones of blue indicate the three 

Persons of the Deity, proceeding as “lumen de lumine,” with 
9X1 insertion of the monogram of Christ showing the alpha and 
° me £a as in the destroyed mosaics of the Church of the Dor- 
niition, Nicaea (perhaps 6th cent.). In the latter version the 
C1 fcles were accompanied by the Hetimasia at the center, in 
which the throne indicated the Eternal, the Cross the Christ, 
and the dove the Holy Spirit, from which there radiated seven 
^aya symbolizing die seven gifts mentioned by the prophet. 
Jn the apse aa well, arranged overhead and surrounding the 
hand of the Eternal, were three blue semicircles above the Cross, 
which was later replaced by the figure of the Virgin. More 
'ay* emanated from the **—■«*, naturally in symbolic multiples 


of three. In addition, in the mosaic of the narthex (restored) 
there appeared a representation, analogous to that of die Al- 
benga baptistery, which in the part that was presumably original 
again shows three zones of different colors as a background 
for two crosses with equal arms. This trinitarian scheme, 
derived perhaps from Constantinople, is continued in the fres- 
coes of Macedonian Greek Orthodox churches in Yugoslavia 
(Ohrid, St. Clement, 13th cent.; De£ani, 14th cent.) in con- 
nection with narrative contexts. 

In the West, a similar means of representing the Trinity 
did not arise until the 12th century in the Liber figurarum of 
Joachim of Floris (ed. L. Tondelli, Turin, 1936, pL XIII). 
The same image concludes the final canto of the Divine Comedy , 
Dante's vision of Paradise. The baroque period reverted to 
the convention of the circle of light around the name of Christ 
or in representations of the Holy Spirit, but it became an in- 
dication of eternity rather than of the Trinity, sometimes with 
a much more complicated symbolism (J. G. BergmUUcr, Trinity 
in the* chapel of the Castle of Haimhauaen, 1748). 

It is possible that from the earliest times of Christianity 
the Trinity was represented by geometric symbols, a type of 
divine representation already in use among the most ancient 
civilizations (on the other hand, the figures so interpreted by 
Garrucci are doubtful). This hypothesis appears justified by 
passages from the Church Fathers, who early in the Christian 
Era condemned representations of this sort as characteristic of 
certain heretics (e.g., the Manicheans: St. Augustine, Contra 
Faustum Manichaeum , 397-98), and against these there is a 
specific anathema in the De Trimtate (18, 15) of St. Eusebius 
of Vercelli. But when the Feast of the Holy Trinity was in- 
cluded among the principal feasts of the Church by Pope 
John XXII in 1344, there arose a symbolism — though not too 
frequent a one — linked to the circle and the triangle, which 
appeared for the first time in the Gospel Book of Uta from 
Regensburg (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbib., Clm. 13601, nth 
cent.), though prototypes ma” have existed in Anglo-Irish art 
(Elbeen, 1955). Johannes B< ieth (d. 1202), in his Rationale 
divinorum officiorum , gives a clear explanation of this: “Per 
delta enim circulariter clausum divina figuratur nature, quae 
nec principium nec finem habuit’ (“Divine nature is repre- 
sented by a triangle enclosed in a circle, which has neither 
beginning nor end”). But these abstract themes tend always 
to be clothed in naturalistic elements: in the circle there are 
three men bound by their hair, as in a keystone from Nagold 
(Stuttgart, Stfidt. Kunstsamml., 14th cent.), three hares linked 
by their ears, etc. The number three, conveyed by repetition 
of three identical objects, also becomes an allusion to the Trinity 
at a much later date: the shamrock of St. Patrick, the three 
windows of the tower of St. Barbara, the three cherries of 
St. Clare, etc. Most of these representations, found for the 
most part in illuminated manuscripts and sometimes in sculpture, 
are perhaps the result of overly subtle speculation along the 
lines followed by the previously cited Joachim of Floris; it is 
difficult to find any consequences of this overrefinement in 
representational art. The triangle was adopted in the Renais- 
sance, however — and in this connection it is interesting to 
note a painting of the 16th-century Lombard school (Lisbon, 
Mus. Nacional de Arte Antiga) in which Christ carries a triangle 
in His left hand — and become especially dominant in die 
baroque period. For the most part it is not an isolated symbol 
but is transformed into the characteristic halo of die Father, 
as it appears in the Bible of Borso d'Este (Modena, Bib. Estense, 
Let. 422-23, vol. II, fol. 6), where its angles are marked by 
the initials of the three persons of the Deity, At other times, 
even in the Protestant world, the triangle odntains the eye of 
the Deity (Pontormo, Supper at Bmmaus , pl. 230; J. F. Fromiller, 
ceiling of church at Ossiach, Austria, 1746-53) or the monogram 
of Christ. 

In the Middle Ages the effort to embody trinhary sym- 
bolism in architecture is seen in,the cloister of Saint-Riquier, 
“triangulum factum’ 9 (“made in the form of a triangle”) by 
the monk Angilbert. Later evidence of it is found in the 
plan of Longford Castle, England, (1580); and in die bar oque 
period in the chapel of Stadl Paura, near and In 
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the commemorative columns of the Trinity found in southern 
Germany (Braunfels, 1954). 

A representation of the Trinity frequently used in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, with echoes ultimately in the 
Byzantine world of the middle period and in the areas influenced 
by it, is that of the Hetimasia (pl. 230). The iconography of 
the throne as a symbol of divinity is of very ancient date, 
and its origin as a symbol is to be sought in India. In Christian 
iconography it stems from Biblical texts, especially the visions 
of Ezekiel, Daniel, Isaiah, and John, which describe the man- 
ifestation of the Eternal preceded by the appearance of His 
throne. But the Hetimasia is not always explicitly understood 
as a trinitarian representation: sometimes it indicates divinity 
more generally (Grottaferrata, S. Maria, 12th cent.); at other 
times it carries the symbols of the Son (Rome, S. Maria Mag- 
giore; Ravenna, Baptisteries of the Arians and of the Orthodox); 
and elsewhere it is explicitly linked to the apocalyptic vision 
(Rome, SS. Cosma e Damiano, 526-30). 

An early example of the Hetimasia in a trinitarian sense is 
provided by the destroyed mosaic of the chapel of St. Priscus 
in Santa Maria Vetere near Capua (6th cent.); and in the 6th 
century the motif was found, as mentioned above, in the Church 
of the Dormition, Nicaea. The same iconography returns in the 
1 2th century at the center of the golden altarpiece in St. Mark's 
and in one of the small cupolas in the atrium of the same 
basilica in the scene of the Pentecost (pl. 230). In relation to 
the Pentecost, it had already been used in the Homilies of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen (Paris, Bib. Nat., Gr. 510, 880-86) and in 
the rock churches of Cappadocia. 

The above-mentioned abstract representations, arising from 
theological speculation for the most part — except, of course, 
for the narrative contexts — remained in a sense limited to a 
circle of the learned. Thus, from the early centuries an effort 
was made to return to anthropomorphic trinitarian representa- 
tions that were more easily comprehended, as is seen from 
Lateran Sarcophagus 104. But even here the intervention of 
the Church Fathers was to be decisive (it is enough to read 
the violent anathema of St. Eusebius in his De Trinitate , VI, 
15, 7), since an iconography of this sort was not found again 
for a long time in the history of the Church. Not until about 
the 1 ith century was an increasing predilection toward represen- 
tational forms observed. These began to recur in illuminated 
manuscripts, which have always been in the vanguard of sacred 
iconography. A notable example of the first such illustrations 
is an English work of the 10th century (Paris, Bib. Nat., Lat. 
943), in which three almost identical figures are explicitly distin- 
guished as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. In the 
previously mentioned Hortus deliciarum of Herrad von Lands- 
berg (12th cent.), this form merges with another derived from 
Carolingian illustrations of Psalm no, and in the resulting 
scheme three perfectly equal figures are seated on a throne. 
The anthropomorphic Trinity, seated or standing, often repre- 
sents the divine council that presides over the driving of the 
angels into hell (Bible of Guyart Desmoulins, Brussels, Bib. 
Royale, cod. 9001, fol. 19, 1410), the mandate to the archangel 
Gabriel (Shaftesbury Psalter, Br. Mus. Lansd. 383, fol. X2v), 
the Coronation of the Virgin, or the Creation. In a magnifi- 
cent Brussels tapestry of about 1510 (Belgium, private coll.), 
there are three persons with regal mantles and crowns, who 
bring forth the universe from nothingness, each bearing a 
scepter in his left hand. The Vasai bas-relief at Baden (pl. 231; 
executed for the Cathedral of St. Stephen in Vienna and trans- 
ported to Baden in 1750 in consequence of the breve of Ben- 
edict XIV) is also of interest: in it the traditional Maiestas 
Domini, surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists, appears 
as an anthropomorphic triad; the only distinctive symbols are 
the tiara on the head of the Father, the Son's naked side with 
its wound, and the flowering wand with the lily in the hand 
of the Spirit that indicates the Incarnation (pl. 231). This 
northern iconography, which was perhaps spread by means of 
prints, is encountered in Italian art as well, though only spo- 
radically and chiefly in Tuscan art of the 15th century. Its 
very brief duration in ibis area is due to the manifest opposi- 
tion of the Church. 


In the Byzantine world the Trinity appears only sporadi- 
cally and derives from the scene of Abraham's meeting with 
the three angels. The earliest representations are in the basilica 
at Mamre in Palestine and in S. Maria Maggiore, Rome. The 
same scene is repeated at S. Vitale, Ravenna (pl. 231), and at 
Monreale (late 12th cent.). The interpretation of such mosaics 
as a trinitarian representation is based on the well-known pas- 
sage from St. Ambrose (De Spiritu Sancto libri tres , Migne, 
PL, XVI, 475): “Tres vidit et unum adoravit" (“He sees 
three and adores one"). Furthermore, this theme disappears 
in the West with the coming of the Renaissance; or it assumes 
a purely narrative character, as in a predella by Antonello da 
Messina (I, pl. 313) or as in Giovan Battista Tiepolo's fresco 
in the archiepiscopal palace at Udine, Italy, painted in the 1720s. 

Among the anthropomorphic representations of the Trinity, 
mention should be made of one that is common today in the 
Alpine regions. This version surely originates in very ancient 
traditions which not only represented deity with three heads 
but represented the spirit of evil similarly. (In fact, Dante 
gives this form to Lucifer.) Although it was disavowed by the 
Church Fathers as early as the 4th century (St. Eusebius, op. 
cit.) and although those who displayed the Trinity in such a 
form were considered heretics (St. Filaster, Bishop of BreBcia, 
Liber de haeresibus , CXIII, 1, late 4th cent.), it is prevalent 
from the Romanesque period through the 16th century. In 
fact, in Psalter illustrations, the two figures often tend to 
become fused at Psalm no, and it is not uncommon for two 
busts to be developed from a single body or for three heads 
to be attached to a single bust. From these tripartite figures, 
there is a fairly rapid progression to a representation of the 
three heads alone, usually joined so that the eyes of the central 
head belong to those on the two sides. In Tuscany Luca di 
Tomm& adopted this iconography, which — though declared he- 
retical by Bishop Antoninus (Opera, II, chap. IV) — was also 
used by the Dominican, Fra Bartolommeo ( Trinity , Florence, 
Palazzo Vecchio, 15x0) and by Andrea del Sarto, Bronzino, 
and other Tuscans (pl. 231), perhaps under the influence of 
German prints, which were widely diffused. Similar repre- 
sentations, called monstra by Bellarmine, were condemned by 
Urban VIII in 1628 and publicly burned. The condemnation 
was confirmed by Benedict XIV (1740-58). 

The representation derived from Psalm 1 10 is, on the other 
hand, the prevalent one in the period following the Counter 
Reformation. The theme, known as the Celestial Glory, is 
dominant in church ceilings and in sculptured form at the peaks 
of altar decorations. The form is extremely naturalistic, and 
the Christ frequently bears the Cross. Angels and saints sur- 
round Him in the midst of clouds (pl. 232). In the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, another widely diffused theme, one finds 
the same iconography. 

One of the most typical representations of the Trinity, which 
also had wide diffusion from the Romanesque period through 
the 1 6th century, is the so-called “Gnadenstuhl*’ (Throne of 
Mercy). The oldest datable representation of this sort is seen 
in a portable altar from Hildesheim (London, Viet, and Alb* 
Mus., before 1132); another early example is a French miniature 
of the first half of the 12th century, now at Cambrai (pl. 232)1 
in which among the symbols of the four Evangelists there ap- 
pears God the Father, who is inserted in the traditional xnan- 
dorla and seems to hold in His lap the Cross with Christ, while 
the dove extends its wings from the mouth of the Father to 
that of the Son to indicate the procession, not the generation, 
from the two persons. This iconography derives from various 
influences, such as the Christ Child in the bosom of the Father 
(derived in all probability from the enthroned Madonna) 
that appears to St. NicoUs of Tudela (pl. 232); the portal and 
window of the Church of St. Elizabeth (Marburg an der Lahn» 
Universit&tsmus.); and perhaps the depiction of the Last Judg- 
ment from the Ottoman period, where Christ holds the Crosa 
in His lap. In this connection one should also note that tn* 
Throne of Mercy theme became widespread in a period 
the veneration of the Cross was assuming a principal roleuj 
the liturgy of the Church. From beginnings in illiunina^ 
manuscripts the Throne of Mercy later spread to monumental 
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painting, and not only to that of the north; it was adopted in 
particular by Tuscan painters, starting with Luca di Tommb 
and his studio (Crucifixion and Trinity , New York, private coll., 
ca. 1360), who, in accordance with formal tastes of a somewhat 
hybrid quality, replaced the figure of the Father with three 
figures of equal importance. One of the most handsome rep- 
resentations in this area is the Trinity by Masaccio in S. Maria 
Novella, Florence (ca. 1427). In a later period the figure of 
the Father was reduced to a bust that appears at the top of 
the Cross. Baroque artists subsequently gave a more human 
and dramatic character to the scene: the Cross is eliminated 
and the dead body of the Son is alone in the arms of the Father 
(Jan Polak, Blutenberg, 1491). The theme was also translated 
into sculpture and is found among the wooden devotional images 
of the Alpine valleys (see certain late Gothic examples, Bres- 
sanone, Mus. Diocesano). Along with the Gloria Domini, this 
representation remained one of the most common ones of the 
baroque and rococo periods and is usually referred to as the 
Pi eta of Our Lord. 

The la-*, of the representations of the Trinity to evolve was 
that in which the figure of the Virgin is added. This appeared 
for the first time in the destroyed mosaics from the apBe of 
the Church of the Dormition, Nicaea; in these the Virgin held 
the Son in her arms (a form substituted for the presence of 
the Cross previously), and the Hand of God and the dove of 
the Holy Ghost appeared at her head. Centuries later, this 
iconography was repeated in the so-called “Camesecchi Taber- 
nacle,” by Domenico Veneziano (pl. 239), in which the Hand of 
God is replaced by a bust of the Eternal, who holds His hands 
downward in a protective gesture toward the Virgin and the 
Son. In the frequently cited Utrecht Psalter the Virgin, with 
the Son in her arms, participates in the Celestial Glory and 
stands before the throne of the Deity. In all probability, the 
latter representation led to the unique composition of the Can- 
terbury Psalter (Br. Mus., Harl. 603); here the Virgin, with 
the dove weighing heavily upon her crowned head, holds the 
Son on her left arm as she stands upright next to the Father 
and the Son, who assume poses approximating those of the 
two analogous figures in the Utrecht Psalter. A chained demon, 
Judas, and Arius, trampled by the central figure, are banished 
to hell, symbolized by a monster with gaping jaws. In all 
probability the artist has here fused the themes of the Redemp- 
tion and the Trinity. Jean Fouquet, in the Adoration of the 
Trinity in the Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier (Chantilly, 
Mus. Cond6, ca. 1450), places the Virgin, over whom the dove 
flutters, on a throne at the right of one that holds an anthropo- 
morphic Trinity. The Virgin appears again in Titian’s Triumph 
°f the Trinity (pl. 232); in a miniature illustrating St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God (Paris, Bib. Nat., Fr. 18-19, ca. i473)» 
in the Glory fresco by Matthkus Gunther (Rott am Inn, Ger- 
many, Benedictine abbey church, 1761-63). # 
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DOMENICHINO. Italian painter of the Bolognese school 
(b. Bologna, Oct., 1581; d. Naples, Apr. 6, 1641), whose real 
name was Domenico Zampieri. He was originally placed by 
his father in the studio of Calvaert, but he soon entered the 
academy of the Carraccis, where he is recorded to have won 
a prize for drawing. By 1602 he was in Rome, where he joined 
other Bolognese painters at work in the Palazzo Famese; three 
of the frescoes there are traditionally ascribed to him. Mon- 
signor G. B. Agucchi, litterateur and theorist in Roman artistic 
circles, was patronizing him at least by 1604; St. Peter in Prison 
(Rome, Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli) is of that year. Agucchi 
remained his devoted patron and friend. It was apparently 
through him that Domenichino obtained (ca. 1607) the im- 
portant commission for frescoes at the Villa Aldobrandini in 
Frascati. These frescoes depict ten scenes from the legend 
of Apollo, of which eight survive (formerly in the Lanckoronski 
Coll., Vienna). Domenichino was assisted in this work by 
his friend Viola and by a pupil, Fortuna; the frescoes show 
evidence of more than one hand. Following their completion, 
Annibale Carracci admitted the painter into the Galleria Far- 
nese scheme (e.g., Woman with a Unicom , Rome, Gall. Far- 
nese; III, PL. 392). At Annibale’s instigation a commission 
for frescoes of the lives of SS. Nilus and Gregory (completed 
in 1610) in the Chapel of St. Nilus (at Grottaferrata, near 
Rome) was given to Domenichino bv Cardinal Odoardo Famese. 
The famous Last Communion of St . Jerome (Mus. Vat.) is 
dated 1614, and in these years the artist produced both altar- 
pieces and easel pictures. In 1614 Domenichino was commis- 
sioned to paint scenes from the life of St. Cecilia in the Church 
of S. Luigi de* Francesi, Rome. In December, 1617, his As- 
sumption of the Virgin on the ceiling of the Church of S. Maria 
in Trastevere was unveiled. Soon thereafter he probably left 
Rome for Bologna. 

Domenichino’s movements and activities during the next 
four years are uncertan, but, as well as oil paintings, he seems 
in this period to have executed frescoes at Fano (ruined Up 
of the Virgin series in the Cathedral). On Apr. 1, 1621, he was 
appointed papal architect by the newly elected Bolognese pope* 
Gregory XV; a portrait of the Pope and his nephew the cardinal 
by Domenichino is at B6ziers, France. Domenichino’s return 
to Rome was followed by the important commission for fre •* 
coes in the tribune of the Church of S. Andrea della Valle (begun 
in Oct., 1624; finished in Nov., 1628). In June, 1631. h e 
Rome for Naples to work on frescoes for the Chapel of St. Janu- 
arius (S. Gennaro) in the Cathedral; and he was soon coin- 
missioned further to paint six altarpieces (five extant) for tn« 
same chapel. The favorable reception of his work and tn e 
jealousy of Neapolitan painters resulted in his withdrawal to 
Frascati and then to Rome in 1634. The following sununcr 
he returned to continue work in the Chapel of St. Januanus» 
and at his death one altarpiece remained unfinished. Among 
his contemporaries, Domenichino’s most famous picture w* 8 
probably The Hunt of Diana (Villa Borghese), pointed tor 
Cardinal Borghese. Domenichino painted a few portraits 
a number of landscapes (some of which were to win mgu 
praise from Constable), as well as religious pictures and 
coes. The vast bulk of his drawings belonged to Carlo M* 
ratti; many are now at Windsor Castle. Although the > 
fluence of the Carraccis on Domenichino’s work was of p**" 
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mount importance, he also felt the direct influences of Raphael 
and Titian. 

Despite his fame, Domenichino seems to have been a lonely 
figure often at bitter odds with fellow artists. Although his 
great reputation became somewhat obscured after the x8th 
century, it has been considerably revived in recent years. He is 
regarded by many as the most important link in the trans- 
mission to the 17th century of Annibale Carracci’s classicistic 
baroque style. See also II, pl. 194. 
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DOMENICO VENEZIANO. Italian painter bom near the 
beginning of the 15th century; died in 1461. Vasari tells us 
that he lived to the age of fifty-six. From a letter of Domenico 
written in 1438 we know that he considered himself the equal 
of the best masters of his time in Florence. HiB name appears 
in documents as Domenico di Bartolomeo da Venezia and also 
simply as Domenico da Venezia, as he signed himself in the 
letier of 1438. Domenico also used the Latinized version of this 
signature on the so-called "Camesecchi Tabernacle” (pl. 239) 
and the Magnoli altarpiece (pl. 233). These signatures provide 
unassailable evidence of his Venetian birth, and we can dis- 
regard a hypothesis of Cavalcaselle (1864) that he merely be- 
longed to a family of Venetian origin. The first document 
known to us is Domenico’s letter of April, 1438, written from 
Perugia. (Vasari mentions a room painted by Domenico in a 
house belonging to the Baglioni family in Perugia; this house 
was later destroyed during work on the fortress of the Rocca 
Paolina.) The letter was addressed to Piero di Cosimo dei 
Medici, who was then at Ferrara. Having learned that Cosimo 
dei Medici was thinkin g of ordering an altarpiece, Domenico 
asked Piero’s help in obtaining the contract, promising to do 
wonderful things ("chose meravigliose”). The letter semis to 
show direct knowledge of Florence (for a contrary opinion see 
Brandi, 1957), since Domenico mentions “una tavola che va in 
Santo Spirito,” which is Fra Filippo Lippi’s Barbadori altar- 
piece, commissioned in 1437, now in the Louvre. 

In September, 1439, Domenico was working in the Cap- 
PeUa Maggiore of the Church of S. Egidio at florence, aided 
by Piero della Francesca (q.v.). He worked there also in 144* 
(with Bicci di Lorenzo as his assistant) and again in 1443 ®nd 
1445. He left part of his fresco, The Betrothal of the Virgin , 
in this chapel unfinished. (A part at the side was painted by 
Andrea del Castagno between 1451 and i453> it was com- 
pleted by Alesso Baldovinetti in 1461.) The cause for this in- 
terruption of the work is unknown; it could have been simply 
a breaking of the contract. Mario Salmi, however, has sug- 
8**ted a trip to the Po Valley and also to Loreto (near Ancona), 
where Vasari mentions lost frescoes by Domenico, as well as 
ones by Piero della Francesca. The Domenico frescoes could, 
however, have been painted before i43&> w® 0 ® Vasari s text 
£"»> they ire mentioned as predating the artist’s arrival in 
Florence. In 1448 Domenico painted two cassom , or wedding 
chests, for the marriage of Marco Parenti and Caterina Strozzi, 
received a compen s atio n of 50 gold florins. In 1454 
oedetto Bonfigli was entrusted with painting the chapel of the 
Palazzo Pubblico in Perugia, on the condition that it be judged 
°y Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra Angelico, or Domenico. In 1455 
JJomenico rented a house in Florence in the quarter of ban 
On July 10, I4S7, with Fr» Filippo Lippi, he -titrated 
now much Francesco Pesellino, who was then at the point of 
death, had executed of a Holy Trinity at Pistoia. 


In all probability Domenico was buried on May 15,1461, 
in S. Pier Gattolini in Florence. In any case, Antonio Filarete 
in the dedication of his treatise (Trattato d'architettura), not 
later than 1464, mentions him as having been dead only a 
short time. Gaetano Milanesi held that the story told by Vasari 
(Lives) that Domenico was murdered by the envious Andrea del 
Castagno (who actually died in August, 1457) ia an alteration 
of an incident which really occurred, the murder in 1443 of 
Domenico di Matteo, a Florentine painter. Vasari’s portrait of 
a romantic Domenico Veneziano with a kindly disposition, 
addicted to nocturnal serenades, remains hypothetical. 

Although Domenico was one of the flutters of the Florentine 
Renaissance, only a few paintings exist which can be attributed 
to him. His eeuvre has recently been subjected to a cross fire 
of theories on the formation of his style and on the chronology 
of his work. The more important of these are summarized at 
the end of the article. 

The present author’s reconstruction of Domenico’s activity 
coincides largely with that of Salmi (1936). The theory pos- 
tulates for Donienico origins in the so-called "International 
Style” but also assumes an early contact with Florence (Gentile 
da Fabriano and Masolino da Panicale) and with Piaanello. 
(The "International Style” was the last flowering of Gothic 
mannerism, which dominated much of European art from about 
1350). The maturation of Domenico’s style about 1435 is con- 
sidered to have been principally under the influence of Fra 
Angelico (q.v.). By 1438 his work must have possessed distinc- 
tive originality, and he must already have given the Medicis 
proof of this, unless one is willing to regard his letter of that 
year to them as a piece of daring presumptuousness. 

The fresco from the so-called “Camesecchi Tabernacle,” 
now in the National Gallery in London (pl. 239), was men- 
tioned by Vasari, perhaps on the basis of tradition, as Do- 
menico’s first work. It could have been executed just before 
or shortly after the letter of 1438, but not so much later as 
Pudelko (1934) thinks. Comparing it with other Florentine 
paintings of the period, he aas dated it 1454-55. Its forced 
perspective, however, is in striking contrast to the freedom 
achieved in the later Magnoli altarpiece, which itself is not so 
late as that. There is in the Camesecchi work a formal, "ge- 
ometrized” construction. The Virgin and Child, seemingly con- 
tained within a cylinder, are characterized by a marked sym- 
metrical frontality, notwithstanding a slight turning to the right. 
The profound depth of the back of the throne and of its pre- 
della has been achieved by a perfectly measured perspective, 
as can be seen by analyzing the structure of the globes of the 
arms of the throne. The painting achieves an originality of its 
own in its combination of gentle idealism in the portrayal of 
the figures, reminiscent of Fra Angelico, and use of perspective, 
which reminds one of Paolo Uccello (q.v.). The sensitivity of 
the drawing and handling of the light foreshadows Domenico’s 
later Magnoli altarpiece. In this respect, the "Ca m esecc h i Tab- 
ernacle” may also be compared with other works in the Floren- 
tine style, such as Fra Angelico’s polyptydh of 1437 in Perugia 
(I, pls. 267, 269) and Fra Filippo Lippi’s previously men- 
tioned Barbadori altarpiece, commissioned in 1437 (Louvre). 
The Camesecchi work in its aristocratic style, which achieved 
a subtle balance between realism and idealism, may even be 
described as the first Renaissance painting to put into practice 
the principles enumerated by Leon Battista Alberti in his treatise 
De pittura (On Painting; 1435), or thought of as a source for 
Piero della Francesca in its refined melancholy and cert ain icono- 
graphical details, such as the nude Christ Child who stands 
and blesses. (Precedents for the latter, however, can be found 
in paintings of Fra Angelico.) Like another .emit by D om e n ic o 
which is perhaps slightly earlier (the Berensan Madonna 1, in 
the Berenson Foundation Setrignano, near Florence), It main- 
tains contact with the world of die artist’s origins. One is 
reminded of the work of Jacopo Bellini and Antonio Vivarini 
in the 1440s. This collective evidence con fi rm s a date for foe 
Camesecchi fresco of about 1437-39. 

From 1439 to 1445 Domenico was working on a cycle of 
paintings in the Cappella Maggiore of foe Church of 8. Egidio 
in Florence, certainly a work of great import— which up* 
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fortunately is lost and cannot be reconstructed. Vasari, writing 
of the frescoes in this cycle, mentions The Meeting of Joachim 
and Anna , and in connection with The Nativity of the Virgin , 
describes a decorated chamber and a child who beats on the 
door of the room with a hammer in a graceful action. In The 
Betrothal of the Virgin, he tells us, there were many por- 
traits from life, among them Bemardetto dei Medici, constable 
of the Florentines, wearing a red biretta; Bernardo Guadagni, 
a standard-bearer; Folco Portinari with other members of his 
family; an animated dwarf breaking a staff; and several women 
wearing charming gowns, out of fashion in Vasari’s day but in 
style at Domenico's time. A few fragments of the frescoes 
that have survived the baroque reconstruction of S. Egidio 
were discovered through Mario Salmi's efforts, and parts of 
these were detached from the wall in 1955. These fragments 
represent at least one podium, the slabs of which are polychrome 
marble arranged in geometric patterns similar to those of the 
“Camesecchi Tabernacle.” (This technique is reminiscent of 
work in St. Mark's in Venice^ Fretted moldings on dividing 
piers and vaults are somewhat Gothic in style. In the left 
partition there is a small figure in red underdrawing of the 
Virgin, a nude study with a linear elasticity similar to that of 
the Madonna in Domenico’s Adoration of the Magi (pl. 237). 

An echo of the S. Egidio frescoes iB perhaps perceptible in 
the Uccello-like frescoes of the Bocchineri Chapel in Prato 
Cathedral, which have been attributed to Domenico by Schmar- 
sow (1893). Salmi and the present author think that Domenico’s 
S. Egidio frescoes, however much they may have shown an 
influence of the richly detailed Flemish style, would always 
have maintained a monumentality. (The Flemish influence had 
appeared, for example, in 1440 in the frescoes of Domenico 
di Bartolo and Lorenzo di Pietro, called ”11 Vecchietta,” at the 
Pellegrinaggio in the hospital of the Church of S. Maria della 
Scala in Siena.) This monumentality was later to be recaptured 
in the work of Piero della Francesca. 

On the other hand, in paintingB of a different technique 
and format, such as the tondo of the Adoration of the Magi 
(pl. 237) in Berlin, Domenico was able, while maintaining the 
monumentality, to strive with greater freedom for that profuse, 
detailed, and graceful narrative style recommended by Alberti. 
The Berlin tondo has been dated early by some scholars, while 
Salmi places it in the 1440s. He thinks that Domenico made 
a trip to upper Italy at this time and sees influences of this 
journey in the style of the painting. It would seem, however, 
that the tondo is contemporary with the work in S. Egidio 
(1439-45), and that any influences of style from upper Italy 
came from memories (especially of PiBanello) of an earlier trip. 
The tondo was also influenced by Masaccio (q.v.). It seems 
to be a product of the movement that between 1442 and 1445 
displayed a taste for the elaborate and the profuse, and which 
also influences the Kress tondo of Fra Filippo Lippi. The 
Domenico tondo has been described by R. Longhi as “equal 
to the Flemings in the almost photographic truthfulness, equal 
to Masaccio in mastery of space, equal to Fra Angelico in its 
enchanting color.” For its time it is unique. 

A little Madonna by Domenico in Bucharest (State Art 
Mua.), which is generally dated about the time of the Berlin 
tondo because of its affinities with Masaccio, also resembles the 
Madonna of the Magnoli altarpiece (pl. 233) in the elliptical 
structure of the body and form of the face. 

There does not appear to be a difference of many years 
between the Berlin tondo (pl. 237) and the well-known scenes 
orthe predella of the Magnoli altarpiece (pl. 234). Similarities 
are noted, for example, in the treatment of the rocks and types 
of the human figure. This altarpiece (pl. 233), executed for 
the Church of S. Lucia dei Magnoli in Florence and now in 
the Uffizi, could have been painted by Domenico after he had 
finished the work in S. Egidio, perhaps between 1445 and 1448, 
in accordance with evidence proposed by PudeHto (1934) and 
S almi (1936). In addition to a gentle morning light which 
unites the colors in a delicate harmony, the painting displays 
a complex structure of p er sp ective which clarifies the earlier, 
still confused experiments of Fra Filippo Lippi and harmonizes 
the successive planes of figures and architecture. (Hie altar- 


piece is similar in style to the Duveen Madonna by Domenico 
in the National Gallery in Washigton.) In the fiv? equally 
extraordinary scenes of the predella — St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata and St. John in the Desert in the National Gallery, 
Washington; The Annunciation and The Miracle of St . Zenobius 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, England; and The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lucy in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin (pls. 234, 
238) — the calmly contemplative beauty of the altarpiece is 
replaced by a more vital one with vibrant chromatic accents. 

The Magnoli altarpiece was to become an example in Flor- 
ence for the whole of the second half of the 15th century, 
affecting even Andrea del Castagno, who apparently felt its 
influence in his Assumption (probably 1449-50) in Berlin (I, 
pl. 241). Domenico, in turn, seems to have derived the two 
figures of St. Francis and St. John the Baptist in Sta Croce 
in Florence (pl. 239) from Castagno's style of the period of 
The Trinity (1454-55; I, pl. 236) in SS. Annunziata in Flor- 
ence. Domenico, however, through his effiisive sentiment, sof- 
tened the rather brutal realism of Castagno. In Domenico’s 
painting the two saints stand under a festooned Renaissance 
arch that is strongly foreshortened. In the background is seen 
a fragment of a Tuscan hill bathed in a crepuscular light. This 
fresco painting of John the Baptist and St. Francis concludes 
our list of works which are unquestionably by Domenico. 

Domenico, who was appreciated by his contemporaries, such 
as Antonio Filarete and G. Rucellai (the latter calls him one 
of the “best masters we have had for a long time in Italy”), 
has not enjoyed since Vasari’s time the recognition that he 
deserves. This may be due to his refined temperament and 
lack of ostentation. This critical belittling has to some extent 
lasted to our own period. Today, however, most critics see him 
as participating as an equal — after Masaccio and Fra An- 
gelico — with Fra Filippo Lippi, Paolo Uccello, and Andrea 
del Castagno in the pursuit of those great aims of Renaissance 
painting that were triumphantly fulfilled about the middle of 
the 15th century. Actually, in 1440 in his work in S. Egidio, 
Domenico was more advanced than any of his contemporaries. 
In spite of his prodigious assimilation of Florentine ideas, a 
non-Florentine quality has been observed in Domenico's work, 
a quality perhaps felt by his contemporaries. None of the many 
who were affected by his style, including Francesco Pesellino, 
Alesso Baldovinetti, the Adimari Master, the Master of Prato- 
vecchio, and the various cassoni painters, appears to have un- 
derstood him completely. Nevertheless, his influence lived on 
in the work of Piero della Francesca, who was one of his pupils. 
Domenico’s style, in fact, adumbrated ideas that were in the 
future to lead the Renaissance, not merely as a Florentine 
movement, but as a development that was to spread over the 
whole of the Italian peninsula. 

Theories about Domenico Veneziano. In presenting * 
brief survey of the various theories about the formation of 
Domenico’s style and the chronology of his work, it is useful 
to begin with mention of an often overlooked passage about 
Domenico in Kennedy’s study of Baldovinetti (1938). Mrs.^ Ken- 
nedy offers a plausible hypothesis concerning Domenico’s de- 
velopment, although the sequence of events suggested by h cr 
as real biographical facts may be regarded more safely ss in- 
ferences drawn from internal evidence of the painter’s won*- 
According to Kennedy, Domenico probably appeared in Flor- 
ence about 1422-25 with Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.), whomne 
may have followed to Rome in 1426-27. After Gentile’s death. 
Domenico might well have become Masolino’s assistant in the 
execution of the frescoes in the Church of S. Clemente there 
(1428-30). Finally, it is suggested that he settled in Florence 
about 1435, where he could have come into contact with Florf* 1 ' 
tine painters, especially Fra Angelico. His relation with 
nello, whose influence is seen in Domenico’s Adoration ofjw 
Magi (pl. 237), might have been the result of a trip to Verons 
about 1430. (According to a suggestion nf Salmi, this J oul ?£ 
could have been made even later.) It is also possible that tn 
two artists might have met in 1428, when Piaanello went 
Rome to finish Gentile’s work in the Church of St. J 01 ^ 
Lateran. 
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Traces of Gentile's style are visible in Domenico’s painting. 
Aristocratic, somewhat melancholy Madonnas with backgrounds 
of flowered or sumptuous textile were painted by both, and a 
certain sensitivity of expression in the faces found in Gentile’s 
work is also visible in that of Domenico, for example, in St. John 
the Baptist in the Magnoli altarpiece (pl. 233). This altarpiece, 
especially the figures of the saints, is reminiscent of Gentile’s 
Quaratesi altarpiece (UfRzi), with its enthroned Madonna and 
four saints. Even Domenico's tondo of the Adoration of the 
Magi (pl. 237) — a very “modem" version of the story in 
terms of Renaissance use of perspective — is as descriptive of 
the splendid dress of the time as Gentile’s representation of 
the same subject in the Uffizi. 

Masolino da Panicale is also thought by some (Kennedy, 
1938, and Brandi, 1957) to have influenced Domenico. From 
what we know with certainty to be Domenico’s, however, we 
realize that he belonged to the avant-garde of Florentine paint- 
ing of the Renaissance. It is therefore logical to think that 
his style *- T ds formed as a result of more immediate contacts 
in Florence itself. Fra Angelico, whose over-all gracefulness, 
unusual sense of light and color, and lyrical narrative gifts 
reveal special affinities to Domenico’s art, is the master whose 
example would probably have made an important impression 
on him (Pope-Hennessy, 1951, and Paccagnini, 1952). (Fra 
Filippo Lippi, who is also mentioned in the letter of 1438, is 
less likely to have influenced his work.) Pope-Hennessy advances 
the theory that Domenico collaborated in about 1438-39 on 
Fra Angelico’s Coronation of the Virgin and the predella paint- 
ings (Louvre). Paccagnini, who also discusses Gentile’s in- 
fluence on Domenico, suggests a later contact with Fra Angelico 
and Fra Filippo Lippi, attributing to Domenico the Cedri Ma- 
donna in the Museo Nazionale in Pisa. This painting he dates 
about 1430. (Longhi, on the other hand, believes that the Cedri 
Madonna is by a painter, perhaps Spanish, who is very close 
to the Master of the Chiostro degli Aranci.) 

Two other authoritative opinions (Fiocco, 1927, and Salmi, 
1938) put Domenico under the influence of Paolo Uccello. 
Fiocco thinks that Domenico came into contact with Florentine 
ideas as a result of a visit to Venice by Paolo Uccello about 
1425-30, and believes that we can see evidence in Domenico’s 
style that he received instruction from Uccello. We know too 
little of Uccello’s work before 1440, however, to acrept this. 
Nor is Domenico's considerable knowledge of perspective suf- 
ficient in itself to prove Uccello’s influence on his style. On 
the contrary, Domenico’s gradual development was very different 
from Uccello’s increasing emphasis on deep space. Salmi men- 
tions a Madonna of Mercy (Perugia, Gall. Naz. dell’Umbria), 
which he believes to possess Uccello-like qualities. He thinks 
this painting reflects Domenico’s style at the time of his sojourn 
in Perugia in 1438, but his reasoning is not altogether convincing. 

One does not wish to deny the possibility that Paolo Uccello 
influenced Domenico; an association can perhaps be seen in 
the deep perspective of the so-called “Camesecchi Tabernacle.” 
The similarity, however, would appear to represent a cul- 
tural affinity to Uccello's work, not a discipleship. For this 
reason, attributions by Berenaon (1936), based on a presumed 
discipleship, are not acceptable. These attributions include 
three scenes from the story of Paris (New York, Kress Coll.; 
Vienna, Coll. Lanckoronski) and a Diana and Actaeon (Frank- 
fort on the Main, Fuld Coll.). Among the more plausible of 
Berenson’s attributions are two portraits of members of the 
Olivieri family (New York, Rockefeller Coll.; Washington, Nat. 
“*U., formerly Mellon Coll.). These paintings, however, lack 
the strength of an authentic Domenico. 

Other authorities ha ve ass ign ed to Domenico three portraits 
of noblewomen, in the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Bos- 
ton; the Lehman in New York; and the National 

9 aUer y, London (No. 585). The first of these can more con- 
-incingly be ascribed to the school of Paolo Uccello, and a 
previous attribution of the third to Baldovinetti in this author’s 
°P®jon seems feasible. . _ 

Equally unacceptabl e are a number of attributions to Do- 
menico that are based on the hypothesis of sn a ssoc ia t i on with 
Paolo Uccello in or near Venice in the i 43 °*« ' nsc#e * 
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Pietd in the Museo di Castelvecchio in Verona (Semensato, 
i954)» which belongs instead to the school of Jacopo Bellini 
and Antonio Vivarini in the early 1440a; a saint in the Church 
of S. Gottardo at Asolo, near Venice, accepted by Salmi (1958); 
the Visitation in the Mascoli Chapel in St. Mark's in Venice, 
for which a collaboration with Paolo Uccello haa been sug- 
gested; the Rape of Helen from Arezzo (London, Nat. Gall., 
No. 591), which is by a pupil of Fra Angelico; a tondo, Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba (New York, Strauss Coll.), which it 
not even Florentine; and a portrait of a lady in a private col- 
lection in Switzerland, which is reminiscent of Pollaiuolo. Af- 
finities to Domenico in the work of Antonio Vivarini in the 
1440s (Coletti, 1953) are too vague to be considered, even 
though the possibility that Vivarini was influenced by Domenico 
cannot be excluded. It ia difficult to see why scenes from 
the lives of the saints in Bergamo (Gall. dell'Accademia Car- 
rara), Basaano (Mus. Civ.), and Washington (Nat. Gall.) should 
be ascribed to the workshop of Domenico in the 1430s (Coletti, 
1953, and Brandi, 1957), when the more credible attribution is 
to Vivarini in the 1440s (Longhi, 1952). Finally, the opinion 
of Mic helangelo Muraro, shared by Salmi (1958), that Dome- 
nico painted the figure of St. John the Evangelist in the apse 
of the Church of S. Zaccaria in Venice, decorated by Andrea 
del Castagno in 1442, ia rejected for external reasons and also 
because the figure, both in color and drawing, can be attributed 
to Castagno himself. Although one must not exclude the pos- 
sibility that Domenico, after leaving Venice, made one or more 
visits to his native city, no decisive proof of this has yet been 
brought forward. 

A theory of Lon? hi (1952) ascribes to Domenico an impor- 
tant role in Florence during the decade 1430-40 and suggests 
that Domenico was instrumental in initiating the Renaissance 
in Siena and Umbria. (longhi dates the Berlin tondo 1430-35.) 
It does not, however, seem necessary to identify Domenico in 
this way with a movement that was an inevitable result of the 
general tendencies in the years after Masaccio's death in 1428. 
In fact, the trail blazed by Masaccio was followed first by 
Fra Filippo Lippi in the Confirmation of the Franciscan Rule 
of 1432-33 in the Church of S. Maria del Carmine in Florence 
and by Fra Angelico in the Madonna of the Linen Guild (1433; 
I, pl. 269) in the Museo di S. Marco, also in Florence. A revival 
of Renaissance ideas and of the influence of Masaccio came to 
Florence with improved economic and political conditions that, 
with the return of Cosimo dei Medici from exile in 1434, suc- 
ceeded difficult years of costly external wars and internal strife 
(U. Procacci, Sulla cronologia delle opere di Masaccio e di 
Masolino tra il 1425 e il 1428, RArte , Ser. Ill, XXVIII, 1954, 
PP- 3-55)* 

Domenico, it would seem evident, was in Florence before 
1438, and would certainly have participated in the development 
of this period. If one advances the date of the “Cam et e cc hi 
Tabernacle" to this early period, he must disregard the in- 
fluence of Paolo Uccello. On the other hand, if the Berlin 
tondo (pl. 237) ia dated earlier than 1435, one ia forced to 
the conclusion that the moat responsive talents in Florence 
(Fra Angelico and the Master of the Chioatro degli Aland) 
were very primitive in representing landscape at a tyte date. 
In the Berlin tondo all landscape problems were solved for 
the 15 th century. 

If one studies Domenico's development as revealed in the 
latest of his known works (John the Baptiit and St . Frasscir, 
pl. 239), the artist appears to be a gifted eclectic, a highly 
sensitive temperament whose growth was intimately related to 
the developments around him. He achieved an integration of 
these influences that was personal, and ha also evolved an in- 
ternal coherence of style. The student then must try to rehpte 
Domenico's work to his cultural environment and to consider 
particularly those transient aspects which appear to reflect con- 
temporary attitudes, for example, the treatment of p er s p ec t ive 
in the “Camesecchi Tabernacle." One should also expect to 
see Domenico's innovations imnfedistely reflected in the works 
of other painters, especially in view of the lively of 

artistic ideas characteristic of the age. Strangely, however, this 
ia not the case. For example, the first work J*t which the in* 
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fluence of the Berlin tondo is unquestionable is an anonymous 
tondo, the Triumph of Fame (New-York Historical Society), 
which is dated 1449. 
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DONATELLO. Italian sculptor; bom in Florence, probably 
in 1386, into a declining branch of the Bardi family. His father, 
Niccolb di Betto di Bardo (d. before 1415), was a wool comber; 
his mother, one Mona Orsa, was more than eighty in 1427. 
He had a widowed sister, Tita, who had a son, Giuliano, ap- 
parently a paralytic. Although little precise biographical infor- 
mation exists, a wealth of anecdotes, especially those collected 
by Giorgio Vasari (Liver), indicate Donatello to have been a 
man of the people, living modestly until his death (Dec. 13, 
1466), even when his fame had spread far beyond his native city. 
The parity of information is due in part to the fact that Dona- 
tello's Iffe was turned inward, absorbed by an intense artistic 
activity. He grappled with the fundamental problems of the 
art of the Renaissance, profoundly affecting its evolution. 

It is recorded that he was trained as a goldsmith. Vasari 
claims an early collaboration with Dello Delli (who, however, 
was bom in 1404) in the making of stucco, gesso, and paste 
ornaments in bas-relief for the furniture of a room belonging 
to Giovanni di Bicd de* Medici. At seventeen he was active 
in the workshop of Lorenzo Ghiberti (q.v.) in Florence, where 
he was one of those employed in chasing bronze for the reliefs 
of the first doors of the Baptistery. In 1407 he left Ghiberti’s 
workshop (an act which has been open to various interpreta- 
tions) for die workshops of the Cathedral. Here he produced 
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his first authenticated piece, a marble David (1408; III, pl. 389). 
This was removed first to the Palazzo Vecchio, and then in 
the 1870s to the Museo Nazionale in Florence. A little figure 
of a prophet on the Porta della Mandorla of the Cathedral of 
Florence was once attributed to the young Donatello. After a 
long controversy, it is now ascribed to Nanni d’Antonio di 
Banco (d. 1421), since rather imprecise documents suggest 
Nanni's authorship of a later, corresponding figure. 

Donatello's activities until his work on the David are not 
known. This sculpture, like Nanni's Isaiah, was intended for 
the buttresses of the transept of the Cathedral. The removal 
of the two sculptures from the church in 1409 was associated 
with the problems inherent in the construction of the dome, 
which had caused the supervisors of the Cathedral fabric to 
consult Filippo Brunelleschi (q.v.) in 1404. Their changing 
ideas about the size of the dome resulted in a commission for 
Donatello in 1412 to execute a much larger statue, Joshua (now 
lost), to replace the David, Brunelleschi may have been prepar- 
ing a model of the dome in 1415, when Donatello received 
from him the material for a small figure destined for it. The 
Joshua was still in progress in 1419. 

The two artists were associated in a problem which rapidly 
changed from a merely technical one to one of style; it may 
have been the great interest this problem held for him that 
induced Donatello to leave Ghiberti'B circle. Brunelleschi’s 
architectural concern for the relationship of the form to the 
space enclosing it became for Donatello, as for Nanni di Banco, a 
sculptural as well as a structural matter. 

Nanni, son of the head master for the construction of the 
Porta della Mandorla and an expert in marble cutting, might 
have taught Donatello, skilled as a goldsmith and in the making 
of bronze reliefs, in the art of sculpture. The work of Dona- 
tello rapidly assumed an individual character. In the David 
the new "realism" introduced a century earlier by Giotto (q.v.) 
is resolved in a manner which reflects neither Nanni’s clear 
structural form nor Ghiberti's grace and Humanism. The David 
is conceived with a sharp, youthful energy and in its freedom 
from tradition is in contrast with the Gothic and classical 
elements in Ghiberti's style. Whereas for Ghiberti light was 
another aspect of space, for Donatello it was an attribute of 
form itself, so that the dynamic play of light and shadow seems 
to burst through the cadenced harmony of the whole figure. 
The teaching of Ghiberti was modified in the youthful mind 
of Donatello by new problems; their solution was to be based 
on the new Brunelleschian techniques. 

In 1408 and 14x1, Donatello, by that time a confirmed 
sculptor, received commissions for other large statues. A St. John 
the Evangelist (pl. 240) was one of the four Evangelists destined 
for the facade of the Cathedral of Florence, and is now in the 
Museo dell'Opera. A St. Mark was executed for the exterior 
of Orsanmichele. In their conception Donatello utilized his 
experience of classic art, then the object of Humanist admira- 
tion, seen on a trip to Rome. Such a journey by Donatello 
to Rome with Brunelleschi is attested to by the most reliable 
early biography of Brunelleschi, that written about 1480 by an 
artist, perhaps Antonio Manetti (1423-97), who probably had 
his information at first hand. This trip has sometimes been 
denied by scholars or assigned to other dates. The biographer, 
however, speaks explicitly of 1409. Furthermore, there are in 
Donatello's life before 1412, when work on the two statues 
became more continuous, intervals sufficient for a sojourn of 
several months in Rome. Brunelleschi, in his investigations on 
this journey, which included measuring of the remains of an- 
tique architecture, was already concerned with problems con- 
nected with construction of the dome of the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence. Donatello must have looked with the eye of a sculptor 
at the immense repertory of forms in Rome and been «ware 
not so much of their perfect proportions as of another great 
principle which claasic art had elaborated during its thousand- 
year course: a chiaroscuro suggestive of motion. 

Donatello's reaction to classicism therefore was not so much 
one of direct suggestion as of fresh perception rather different 
from that of the contemporary Humanism, aa may be seen i* 
the two statues. In Su John the Evangelist (pl. 240), completed 
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by I4i5» • strong chiaroscuro breaks up the drapery into a 
vigorous interplay of masses. Both this sculpture and the 
St. Mark display a heightened tension of form which resulted 
from Donatello's painful effort at self-knowledge. 

A famous dispute about the crucifix by Donatello in the 
Church of Sta Croce in Florence which took place during 
these years (ca. 1420) indicates Brunelleschi’s shock at this 
daring change of direction. Indeed, Donatello's position in 
public opinion often hung in the balance as he sought radically 
new solutions to artistic problems in each successive work. 

From the crucifix he moved to his next major contribution 
to Florentine sculpture — the development of perspective in 
reliefs. During his lifetime, mathematical exactitude — number 
regarded as an absolute — was becoming the ideal principle 
and the new abstraction of form that Humanism sought in 
classicism. Brunelleschi’s theoretical studies on the subject were 
to culminate in his two celebrated perspective panels, now lost, 
for the geometric representation of space. Meanwhile, Donatello 
was intuitive?" integrating these principles into his sculpture. 
Even before brunelleschi’s model for the dome (on which Do- 
natello and Nanni had collaborated) in 1419 established the 
new Brunelleschian concept — the dynamic play of form within 
a rationally ordered space — Donatello was engaged on two 
works for Orsanmichele, a marble tabernacle with a gilt-bronze 
statue of St. Louis and a statue of St. George (pls. 241, 242). 
Although the date of 1417 proposed by Milanesi (1887) on the 
basis of a document now lost refers only to the purchase of 
the marble for the works — which were completed in the fol- 
lowing years — the time can be said also to mark the beginning 
of a rapid mastery of the principles later to be fixed scientifically 
by Brunelleschi. These were in time codified by Leon Battista 
Alberti (q.v.). In the relief for the base of the St. George 
(pl. 242), spatial depth is achieved by instinct, not by measure. 
The high relief characteristic of Ghiberti, in which the figures 
tend to separate from the background, is transformed in this 
work into pictorial low relief. The background is a source of 
atmosphere and light, out of which forms emerge. Their rela- 
tion to space lies not in the rational gradation of proportions 
(sketchily indicated by the arcade at the right) but rather in 
what might be termed their existence in it. The sculpture, 
especially where it emerges in the round, seemB to advance 
beyond its prison of space within the stone. 

Donatello's "realism" is thus a revelation of movement, a 
tendency to which a rational scheme can only be a limitation. 
It represents a milestone of Humanist research into the nature 
of form. The statement of form as the dynamic counterpoint 
to space anticipated a theme which was to become dominant 
in the art of the High Renaissance. 

Donatello's Humanist training led him to seek in the rep- 
resentation of man the potentialities of humanity. The statues 
of the prophets that he was employed after 1415 to carve for 
the Campanile of the Cathedral of Florence reveal the progress 

an experience which has been methodically reconstructed 
by such scholars as Poggi and L&nyi (1935) from the numerous 
yet imprecise documents of disbursements for Donatello's work 
for the Cathedral. Donatello appears to have executed in the 
course of 20 years four of the eight sculptures; the remainder, 
though executed by other hands, reveal his presence and in- 
spiration. The two earlier figures for the east facade — the 
Un n*med prophet with chin in hand (141s - " 1 ®) the beardless 
Prophet (1415-20)— -testify to an interest in the individual. 
This gave birth to a l on g-lived critical judgment that Donatello’s 
realism attained no purity of style. His attempt to affirm the 
fullness of the human drama in its individual manifestations, 
however, was actually a sea rch after coherent artistic form. 
The range of facial config urations in his work sums up a univer- 
**1 tragic bim|t, In th* draperies reminiscences of Roman togas 
unrealistic Gothic wrappings are united into a nervous 
chiaroscuro which defies precise definition of form or space. 
His tragic sense of realism is given such emphasis in the sculp- 
roro sometimes called Joshua that it is almost a protest against 
? e mathematical certainties of Brunelleschi, just as the relief 
*<*1 the base of the St. George had been a kind of d efi a nc e 
% the intellectual Humanism of Ghiberti. The Joshua , for- 


merly on the fa9ade and now within the Cathedral, was turned 
over to Donatello in 14x8 after having been commissioned 
to Bernardo CiufEsgni (138 1-1457). The Abraham and Isaac 
(1421) — which, despite the documented collaboration of Nanai 
di Bartolo, called "II Rosso" (fl. 14x9-39), must be considered 
as conceived and largely executed by Donatello — moves within 
a space which cannot be reduced to any rational pe rsp e cti ve 
construction. From any point of view, the two figures are 
related in a spiral, so that their three-dimensional existence 
appears the free creation of fancy. The 16th century was to 
see the evolution of this vision into the intellectual gymnastics 
that created the unreal serpentine forms of mannerism (q.v.). 

It is difficult to reconstruct exactly the decade of 1420-30, 
which saw the end of a period of experimentation and the 
maturation of Donatello's style. Commissions multiplied and 
their execution became so intertwined as to obscure the thread 
of the artist's artistic evolution. Its direction is discernible in 
the shift from the contrapuntal vigor of the Marstocco of 14x8-22 
(pl. 401) to the rhythmic softness of the heads of a proph- 
et and a sibyl installed in 1422 by Donatello, after the death 
of Nanni di Banco, to complete the gable of the Porta della 
Mandorla of the Cathedral. The Marcocco , or Lion of Florence, 
is a stone figure of a lion executed for the papal apartments in 
the Church of S. Maria Novella. About 18x2 it was placed 
outside the Palazzo Vecchio and is now in the Museo Nazio- 
nale in Florence. The gentle quality perceptible in the heads 
was absent in the earlier excitement of innovation. 

The very nature of the commissions — monumental tombs 
and statues within tabernacles — posed the problem of recon- 
ciling Donatello’s violent interplay of light and dark with the 
limpid harmony of Brunelleschi’s architecture. He found new 
solutions. An example U the tomb of Onofrio Strozzi in the 
sacristy of the Church of Sta Trinita, which, although indif- 
ferently executed by Piero Lomberti (1393-1435), was probably 
modeled on a scheme of Donatello. The restraint of Brunel- 
leschi is compromised by weignting the trim around the ex- 
trados of the arch. Almost in reaction Donatello had turned 
for inspiration to a sculptural model of the 14th century, the 
funerary monument. The tombs of the Humanist Baldassare 
Coscia (who became the antipope John XXIII; d. 14x9) for 
the Baptistery in Florence (III, pl. 13) and of Cardinal Rinaldo 
Brancacci (d. 1427) for the Church of S. Angelo a Nilo in 
Naples (pl. 245) were in progress in 1427 in the workshop 
that Donatello shared for some time with Michelozzo di Bar- 
tolomeo (1396-1472). This can be deduced by their joint dec- 
laration in a tax return for that year. Also in progress were 
gilt-bronze sculptures for the font in the Baptistery in Siena; 
reliefs for the tomb of Bartolomeo Aragazzi for the Cathedral 
of Montepuldano (near Perugia), which after its inception was 
completed by Michelozzo alone; and the final prophet for the 
Campanile in Florence. Various concepts were simultaneously 
taking form. The work that most completely exhibits their 
fruition is the previously mentioned marble tabernacle with its 
gilt-bronze statue of St. Louis (the statue now in the Church 
of Sta Croce in Florence), executed 1423-25 for Orsanmichele 
for the Guelph party. 

In the St. Louis tabernacle for the first time a figure by 
Donatello was harmoniously enclosed in its architectural niche. 
This work is in accord with but distinct from the Brunelleschian 
idiom, thus giving rise to an unresolved controversy as to the 
authorship of the architectural framework. The tendency has 
been to exclude Donatello as architect and to suggest the col- 
laboration of Michelozzo, on the grounds that it would have 
been natural for Donatello to entrust the structural organiza- 
tion of his complicated sculptural plan to a collaborator who 
was an experienced follower of Ghiberti and Bruneluechi. How- 
ever, the figure of St. Louis, far from being merely placed in 
the niche, was an integral part of the design of the tabernacle. 
It is a clear example of Donatello's stylistic evolution. The 
strained forms of the prophets on* die Campanile are echoed 
but muted in the subtle swing of die drapery and the subdued 
chiaroscuro of the facial planes. Complaints of awkwardness 
and heaviness, first formulated by Vasari, who saw the sculpture 
removed from its intended setting, arise from its mistakenly 
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frontal placement. Thia has been perpetuated even in its moat 
recent recomposition in the museum of the Church of Sta 
Qw* Florence, within a plaster model of the original taber- 
nacle. A slight pivot toward the right, which is suggested by 
1 Ik flow of the individual elements, would give grace and thrust 
to the whole. The niche itself, derived, like Masaccio's fresco 
The Trinity in the Church of S. Maria Novella (Florence), from 
the forms in Brunelleschi’s Barbadori Chapel in the Church 
of S. Felicita (Florence), exhibited the same subtle chiaroscuro 
in the slender spiral flutings of the columns and the low reliefs 
in the pediment, spandrels, and base. A sense of instability 
had penetrated even the lucidity of Brunelleschian design. It 
is this dynamic, yet lyrical, quality imposed by Donatello on 
the style created by Brunelleschi that places him among the 
great creators of Renaissance architecture, even though he did 
not erect a single building (A. Venturi, Storia dell' arte italiana, 
Milan, 1901-39). 

Although they remained uncompleted until after 1427, the 
previously mentioned Coscia and JJrancacci monuments illus- 
trate the rudimentary stages of this elaboration of a personal 
idiom. The still uncertain architectural conception of the Coscia 
tomb (which appears in the tax declaration of 1427 as three- 
quarters paid and therefore near completion) presages the full 
synthesis of the Orsanmichele St. Louis tabernacle. On the 
other hand, the refinement of form, suggested rather than de- 
fined, under the restless rippling of drapery in the Coscia figure 
suggests an evolution of sculptural mastery beyond that of 
the St. Louis in the tabernacle. 

Michelozzo, as a pupil of Ghiberti, found this treatment of 
drapery congenial to his rather Gothic taste. He appears for 
the first time as Donatello's collaborator in his figure of a Virtue 
on the right of the base of the Coscia monument; but his 
translation of the nervous rhythms of Donatello’s figure above 
is an insipid flow of folds. The other two Virtues and the 
Madonna on the lunette reveal the awkward hand of another 
sculptor, perhaps Pagno di Lapo Portigiani (1406-70). 

Michelozzo’s translation into a minor key of Donatello’s 
ideas and perhaps even of his designs, apparent in the Virtue, 
may suggest a solution to the still unresolved question of the 
authorship of a statue, St. Peter, outside Orsanmichele. Critics 
have recognized in this sculpture a devitalized but inherently 
Donatellesque concept, which seems therefore to support its 
attribution to Michelozzo in the years 1425-27. During this 
time he was following Donatello’s lead, without, however, 
acquiring his vigor of execution. 

Modem criticism, emerging from the old prejudice against 
Donatello’s realism as incoherent, is relegating Michelozzo to 
his proper role and reducing his undeserved prestige as a re- 
fined and coherent stylist. Donatello is now seen as turning 
away, in the decisive decade 1420-30, from an anguished 
“naturalism" to a more lyrical note. For this reason, it is the 
author’s opinion, in concurrence with LAnyi (1932-33) as op- 
posed to Janson (1957), that the last of the Campanile prophets, 
still in progress in 1427 and fully paid* for in 1436, was not 
Jeremiah (pl. 243) but Habakkuk , popularly known as Zuccone 
(“baldpate”). In the face of this figure, where form is almost 
dissolved by the force of the spirit, the immediacy of the large 
features of Jeremiah (executed probably 1423-25) has disap- 
peared. The “movement within the Btone" has become emo- 
tion rather than action. Henceforth Donatello's concept of man 
as an ideal expression of natural truth was to give way to his 
vision «f man as a symbol of the universal drama of existence 
(LAnyi). This struggle against the bonds of mortality — one 
might almost call it a nostalgia for the infinite — which was bas- 
ic to Renaissance thought is mirrored in work during the 20-year 
period from a gilt-bronze reliquary figure, the so-called “S. Ros- 
sore,” commissioned after 1422 and completed by 1427 for the 
Brothers of Ognissanti (now in Pisa, Mus. Naz. di S. Matteo) 
to the Gattamelata in Padua, which will be discussed later. 

Donatello was working with Michelozzo on the Rinaldo 
Brancacci tomb (Naples, S. Angelo a Nilo) in Pisa from July 
to December, 142^1. The whole structure had been conceived 
years before and therefore does not achieve the coherence of 
the St. Louis tabernacle. The caryatids, bearing the figure of 


the dead man, reveal the presence of Michelozzo and other as- 
sistants as executors. The relief of the Assumption (pl. 245), 
on the sarcophagus itself, strikes a completely different note 
from that of the St. George relief (pl. 242). The sense of 
space, independent of perspective, expresses Donatello’s new 
feeling for infinity. Around the quiet figure of the Virgin, in 
a misty sky of indefinite extent, whirl the figures of angels, 
contorted and magnified beyond human proportions. Masaccio 
(q.v.), who was working nearby on the Carmine polyptych 
and who is mentioned with Donatello in certain documents, 
must certainly have suggested these exaggerated forms. Do- 
natello's more lyrical treatment may in turn have been re- 
sponsible for the tragic quality of the Magdalen in Masaccio's 
Crucifixion (Naples, Mus. Capodimonte). 

The Feast of Herod (pl. 242) is a relief for the baptismal 
font in Siena, which was initially entrusted to Jacopo della 
Quercia (q.v.) and given in May, 1423, to Donatello, who 
completed it in 1427. The relief has been considered a com- 
plete demonstration of Donatello’s use of scientific perspective. 
Close scrutiny, however, reveals it rather to be his overthrow 
of perspective. In spite of the multiplication of planes across 
interlacing arcades, it cannot be said that their proportional 
gradation links them in any real sense to the figures placed 
within them or to the tumultuous forward plane. The plastic 
forms evolve independently, not according to the laws of per- 
spective. The drama of interpenetrating, constricted masses 
gives meaning to the drama of horror described. The broken 
planes and confused drapery are illuminated by fitful flashes of 
a light that is not homogeneous with space. This same unreal 
light plays about the two small figures of Faith and Hope, 
which Donatello carried out for the same font. These lyrical, 
intermittently lighted forms can be explained by reference not 
to the nearby reliefs of Ghiberti, as has been attempted, but 
to the logic of Donatello's evolution as an artist. This develop- 
ment answers the old accusations of incoherent experimenta- 
tion and realism without style. It is a progress from the breath- 
ing inner life of the prophets of the Campanile to the dreamy 
emotionalism of the figure of St. Louis or the figure of Bishop 
Pecci on his tomb slab in the pavement of Siena Cathedral 
(1426). 

Modem criticism is now beginning to understand the 
true measure of the importance of Donatello’s development 
and innovations to the evolution of Renaissance art as a whole. 
The new lyricism was, incidentally, to influence Jacopo della 
Quercia's inspired prophets in the niche above the font, which 
Donatello in 1429 crowned with little angels (two in situ, one 
in Berlin, Staat. Mus.). Documents list payments in 1431 to 
Giovanni di Turino (ca. 1384-1455) for three companion angels 
as well. 

Donatello made a second trip to Rome, this time with 
Michelozzo (Martinelli, 1957-58), after both had signed (July 14 
and Nov. 27, 1428) a contract, and perhaps made a first model, 
for a pulpit to display the famous relic, the Girdle of the Vir- 
gin, outside Prato Cathedral. Effective work on the pulpit 
was not begun before 1434, however, the two artists having 
been diverted by military works undertaken with Brunelleschi 
during the siege of Lucca in 1430 and by the Roman journey, 
which seems to have taken place late in 1432. While in Rome, 
Donatello and Michelozzo collaborated on the tabernacle of 
the Sacrament (formerly in a chapel in the Vatican, dismantled 
about 1540, and from the x8th century on in the Sagrestia dei 
Beneficiati in St. Peter’s, Rome). Valentino Martinelli (i957)» 
in contradiction to other scholars, has linked to it the two 
reliefs, the Delivery of the Keys to St . Peter and the Lamen- 
tation (London, Viet, and Alb.), a reconstruction which is fully 
justified by the stylistic intent common to these sculptures. 
It is the same quality that reached its final evolution after the 
work in Siena on another relief of The Feast of Herod (Lille, 
Mus. B.A.). In this work the interrelation between the rest- 
less multiplication of architectural elements and the tense model- 
ing of the figures is complete. Its harmony is achieved not 
through perspective but through the reconstruction of the whole 
space by the effects of light and shade in the very shallow relief* 
This luminous synthesis of space was the sculptural counterpart 
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of what was to be the principal achievement of Renaissance 
painting. 

The architectural design and the sculpture of the tabernacle 
of the Sacrament in Rome are so infused with this new per- 
ception that the style of Brunelleschi is lost. Pilasters rise out 
of tight groups of angels, and a looming pediment robs the 
structure of all sense of quiet. The figures in the low relief 
above are massed together in The Deposition , Donatello’s first 
portrayal of a tragic theme which he was frequently to elaborate 
thereafter. The structure of the nude is hidden within the 
tortuous draperies. In The Delivery of the Keys , supposed by 
Martinelli (1957) to have been at the base of the tabernacle, 
the draperies, reminiscent of the monumental forms of Ma- 
saccio, are massed so as to fill the whole space. Even more 
than in the work of Masaccio, light is the essential element, 
the creator of space itself. This concept permeates the Lamen- 
tation (whether or not it belonged to the original altar), detect- 
able even through the too-correct execution of Michelozzo. 
A Flagella* m t formerly in Berlin, should also be ascribed to 
Michelozzo in this period. This work was destroyed during 
World War II before having found its rightful place as one of 
Michelozzo's translations of Donatello's concept. 

To an artist with a fully matured style based on the dis- 
covery of space as motion, classical Rome — arbiter of form 
for the Humanist — had little to offer. During the second 
sojourn (Martinelli, 1957) Donatello studied with interest the 
various artistic perceptions of Christian Rome: early medieval, 
Byzantine, and Romanesque. The concept of the mosaics and 
frescoes from these periods was in opposition to the great 
rational canon of classical times. Henceforth a new tonal range 
suggested by them was to be added to Donatello's vocabulary — 
not, however, as some critics have suggested, as a pictorial 
attempt at the irrational effects realized through the play of 
light and shade. For Donatello light remained an inherent 
attribute of form, and its tonal play only a final qualification. 
This was true even when form was consumed by light in an 
attempt to reveal the internal energy and dynamic relationship 
of form to space — and in this sense he was typical of his age. 

In Rome Donatello must have met his fellow Florentine, 
the Humanist Leon Battista Alberti, who a few years earlier 
had seen that the quest of early Humanism for form was taking 
a new direction. The first of Alberti's treatises on the three 
arts, published slightly later (1435), was devoted to painting, 
because only in this category did tradition permit him to 
allude to the new artistic perception of motion as the life of 
form within a space the fullness of which had been revealed 
by perspective. The term pittura became for him at this 
time the theoretical expression of this free action of form. 
In this sense, therefore, and not in a quest after exterior effect, 
the art of Donatello realized to the full Alberti’s concept of 
pittura . » 

The Roman sojourn — to which Martinelli (1957) plausibly 
assigns the tomb slab of Giovanni Crivelli (Church of S. Maria 
in Aracoeli) and the head of Pope Martin V on the slab of his 
tomb in the Church of St. John Lateran, which was executed 
by Simone Ghini (1407-91) — was to conclude shortly after, 
when the administrators for Prato Cathedral sent Pagno di 
Lapo Portigiani on Apr. 1, 1433, to get Donatello and Mi- 
chelozzo to finish the outdoor pulpit for which they had con- 
tracted. Late in May both artists were in Florence to complete 
their tax declarations. During 1433-34 Michelozzo followed 
Cosimo de' Medici into temporary exile in Venice. Donatello, 
remaining in Florence, continued with a new project for the 
Pulpit, for which he had already carved a marble relief (com- 
pleted by June 19, 1434). The execution of the pulpit became 
interwoven with the project for a singing gallery (choir loft, or 
cantoria) for the Cathedral of Florence (commissioned July 10, 
*433! pls . 244, 247). In these works the fruits of his Roman 
experience appear in an increased vocabulary of forms and a 
new stimulus to his imagination, which enriched the lyrical 
quality of his mature style. 

Critics are uncertain whether to assign a work in the Church 
of Sta Croce, the Annunciation tabernacle, to the eve of the 
tn P to Rome or to the time just after Donatello’s return. Ex- 
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ecuted in pietra serena (gray sandstone), it was perhaps commis- 
sioned by Niccolo Cavalcanti. Analogies with the tabernacle 
of the Sacrament have been pointed out: the switch from the 
classical vocabulary of Brunelleschi to fanciful forms, such as 
the masks that make up the capitals and the fish-scale motif 
of the pilasters, and the weighting of the pediment so as to 
subvert the rational scheme of the structure. The Annunciation 
tabernacle appears to reflect the Roman sojourn and probably 
postdates it, if it is conceded that the return to the fullness 
of high relief in both it and the singing gallery are the result 
of classical suggestion. Mary and the angel stand out against 
their flatly ornamented background. Their lyncal treatment, 
far from resulting from an excessive collaboration with Miche- 
lozzo, reflects another facet of Donatello's perception of the 
range of human emotions. From the St. Louis tabernacle and 
the Virtues for the Siena font he had grown steadily in psycho- 
logical insight. His development is displayed in the two figures, 
who share a bond that irresistibly unites the anxiously reaching 
angel and the 'timidly withdrawing Virgin. The refining of 
Ghiberti’s style* in the second doors of the Baptistery can be 
traced to this new lyricism of Donatello. Even Michelozzo 
took the cue, perhaps from the master's own designs, in his 
inspired figures for the Aragazzi monument in Montepulciano. 

The present writer would also assign the marble David 
(formerly Martelli Palace, now Washington, Nat. Gall.) to these 
years and not to an earlier period (Kennedy and Janson, 1957). 
This figure is reminiscent of the compact structure of the Zuc- 
cone on the Campanile at Florence but is relieved of that statue’s 
exaggerated play of light on drapery, which emanates from its 
deliberately (not, as some scholars maintain, unintentionally) 
"unfinished” surfaces. Its attribution to Bernardo Rossellino 
(1409-64) by Pope-Hennessy (1959) is stylistically inadmissible. 

The singing gallery (pl. 244) which Donatello had under- 
taken in 1433 and completed, with the help of assistants, in 
1439 was installed m 1450. Luca della Robbia (q.v.) was at 
work after 1431 on a comparable choir loft (pl. 157). The 
approach to high relief is quite different in the two works. 
The rhythms of Luca are an ecstatic restatement of the pure 
harmony of the Greek metope. Donatello's experience of an- 
tiquity, on the other hand, was charged with new portents. 
The extreme foreshortening which abridges the forms of the 
wildly dancing putti (pl. 247) translates the traditional classical 
language into Dionysian terms. This is Donatello's final answer 
to the Humanist quest after antique culture, which he had 
continually opposed with his own "naturalist” vision. 

As work progressed on the singing gallery with its two 
bronze heads (later removed), the Prato pulpit was nearing 
completion. Donatello himself was paid for four of the seven 
friezes of the latter between 1434 and 1436, and he and Michelozzo 
were paid jointly for the balimce in 1438. The complex was 
finished and installed by Maso di Bartolomeo (1406-ca. 1456) 
in 1441. In spite of the considerable collaboration involved 
in executing these works, Donatello's stamp on the singing 
gallery is unmistakable. The putti, contained within the ar- 
chitectural structure, speed around the balustrade and up into 
the ring of a large canopy above with dynamically r adiati n g 
perspective caissons. 

This concept of architecture as tension, at a lyrically ir- 
rational movement, was in direct contrast to the Brunelleschisn 
achievement of balanced forms. The falling out of the two 
artists after their long journey on similar paths was inevitable. 
The year in which Donatello was called to do the sculptures 
for the Old Sacristy of the Church of S. Lorenzo in Florence, 
which had been completed by Brunelleschi in 1428, is uncer- 
tain. The stylistic evolution which can be read in Donatello’s 
work there is a complete summation of his j^ogress during 
the decade 1430-40. Certain scholars (Sanpadlesi, 1940-42, 
and Parronchi, 1959) hold that the stucco tondi of the Story 
of St. John the Evangelist in the vault are executed acc or d in g 
to Brunelleschi’s spatial concepts, which had opened up a vast- 
ness beyond the possibilities of natural vision. The tondi would 
logically therefore have followed the construction of the Old 
Sacristy, before a second trip by Donatello to Rome. Even if 
this were possible, the composition of the tondo of St. John 
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in Patmos, for example, argues against it. Here any perspective 
scheme is dissolved and vanishes in the boundless luminosity 
of a kind of marine horizon, so that the architectural definition 
of space is lost in a bottomless depth. The idiom of Brunel- 
leschi is pushed to an extreme which the architect had not 
intended or foreseen. Below, in the succession of four lunettes 
of the Evangelists (St. Mark , pl. 246) which were executed 
later, the tension of the forms has been heightened. The 
draperies are charged with energy, the seats and desks over- 
burdened by an erudite assemblage of classical ornaments. 
Furthermore, the balanced curve of Brunelleschi's clear white 
walls of the apse has been shattered by the niches which Do- 
natello cut into the sides for his monumental saints and by 
the huge pediments below them, which jut above the small 
bronze doors. Pairs of apostles and prophets face each other 
on the panels of the doors in a tempestuous colloquy. Their 
agitated forms, contrasted with the smooth abstract background, 
echo the vigor of the dance of the singing gallery. 

Tradition tells of the indignation of Brunelleschi, who saw 
in Donatello’s work the negation of his own art. He had wished 
to give a form to space which was founded on the absolutes 
of mathematical relationships. Donatello denied limitations to 
the freedom of space and form. Brunelleschi is known to have 
composed an epigram whose cutting irony railed at the sculptor 
turned "architect." To Donatello, architecture had become yet 
another expression of form as motion, that quality which Al- 
berti, as we have noted, called pittura . With this discovery 
Donatello was to dominate the Florentine art of the 14308. 
In 1434 he was preferred over Ghiberti for the project of a 
stained-glass window of the Coronation of the Virgin for the 
dome of the Cathedral of Florence. He was preeminent in the 
cathedral workshops and with the Medici. He was the favorite 
of Cosimo the Elder, whose collections of antique art he en- 
couraged. His influence is seen in the painting of Fra Filippo 
Lippi (1406-69) and Domenico Veneziano (d. 1461). His own 
lyricism drew from Humanist culture those same romantic and 
imaginative suggestions that were to nourish the poetry of Poli- 
ziano and the painting of Botticelli in succeeding decades. 

Of the various dates proposed for the bronze David (Flor- 
ence, Mus. Naz.), executed for the Medici, the most probable 
is about 1440. A restless luminosity disturbs the classical har- 
mony of form, while the iconographical ambiguity of the youth, 
shown both as Biblical shepherd and agile Mercury, leads the 
observer into that rarefied climate where history and myth are 
confused and burdened by improbable and mysterious allusion. 
This same ambiguity has made difficult the interpretation of 
another of his works of this period, a winged putto, Attis-Eros , 
in Florence (Mus. Naz., formerly Doni Palace). 

The refined culture of Florence had little further nourish- 
ment to offer Donatello at this time; his development had gone 
far beyond the aims of the early Renaissance. Perhaps this 
is why he left Florence at the peak of his success. His presence 
there is attested by a document of 1443, after which he went 
to Padua, apparently attracted by the possibility for fulfillment 
in the Gattamelata (pl. 249), the monumental equestrian statue 
for the Venetian condottiere Erasmo da Narni,' who died Jan. 16, 
1443 (Vasari, Lives, and Janson, 1957). 

In Florence, Michelozzo and not Brunelleschi — who was, 
however, still active — succeeded to the Medicean commissions. 
In 1444, shortly after Donatello’s departure, work began on a 
palace for Cosimo the Elder, who had rejected a previous 
project of Brunelleschi. (lliis is the present Palazzo Medici- 
Riccardi in the center of Florence.) It is striking that Mi- 
chelozzo Up* engaged in directing along Brunelleschian lines 
the construction of the Monastery of S. Marco, on which he 
had been working since 1436, and at the same time was erecting 
the new palace, with its ornate entablature and graduated 
chiaroscuro, which everywhere displays the dynamic tension 
of Donatello's architectural style. A hypothesis presents itself 
that in the Medicean commission, as well as in a renovation 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, conducted during Donatello's absence, 
Michelozzo may have been the executor of projects already 
defined by the master. 

Donatello's spiritual presence (A. Venturi, Storia dell* arte 


italiana , Milan, 1901-39) is seen in the bulk of Florentine 
architecture and sculpture completed between 1440 and 1450 
by the artists he had educated. Many of their commissions are 
traceable to Medicean initiative, as, for example, the Medici 
palace and the shrine of the SS. Annunziata. In leaving Flor- 
ence, Donatello was to place his imprint not only on the find 
phase of Florentine Quattrocento art but on that of the rest 
of Italy as well. 

Although it was the Gattamelata commission that took Do- 
natello to Padua, his first activity there was on the ambitious 
renovations of the Church of S. Antonio. Adolfo Venturi has 
seen his undeniable imprint on the choir screen begun in 1443, 
but there are few documents to help establish at what point 
and to what degree he participated. While it is improbable 
that he is to be identified with the sculptor "Donato" who 
was working there in March and April, he was, early in that 
year, at work on a large bronze crucifix, also for the choir (Pad- 
ua, S. Antonio; PL. 249). In this work can be seen the lumi- 
nosity which had so subtly transfused the silken planes of the 
David now breaking in on the modeling of the suffering body 
and the anguished face. 

In the crucifix Donatello brought to Renaissance "natural- 
ism" the full, terrible revelation of divinity and death as the 
compelling forces of human destiny. His solitary meditations 
in Padua were to carry him still further in a search for the 
final liberation into eternity. This is the theme which has been 
recognized as his final concern, not as an intellectual struggle 
with the problems of form and space, but as an inspiration 
that was to be their ultimate conquest. 

The high altar of the Church of S. Antonio is the grandiose 
expression of this new theme. Initiated Apr. 13, 1446, as a 
result of a gift of Francesco Tergola, it was conceived by Do- 
natello as a giant sculptured architectural group. The statues 
of the Virgin (pl. 250) and the saints stood upon a high base 
adorned with reliefs (pls 248, 251) and were enclosed in a 
tabernacle adorned by a vaulted baldachin. Donatello exploited 
the resources of his medium to the utmost, going from the 
shallowest bas-relief to the fullness of sculpture in the round. 
The forms, unlike those in earlier works, are realized in an 
unreal light arising from the material itself, the brilliance of 
the bronze and gold and the polychrome of the stone. The 
whole suggests the solemn splendor of the medieval altarpiece. 

Donatello had made wax models for the figures as early as 
Feb. xz, 1447. He had as apprentices Pisan and Florentine 
artists, and as an assistant the Paduan sculptor and painter 
Niccol6 Pizzolo (1421-53). Donatello worked on the altar con- 
tinuously until St. Anthony's Day, June 13, 1448, when the 
statues and reliefs, already executed but not finished, were 
provisionally exhibited in a wooden model of the architectural 
framework. The translation of the structure into marble and 
stone was completed in June, 1450, and it remained intact until 
its dismemberment in 1591. It was given its present form by 
Camillo Boito (1836-19x4) in a mistaken effort at recomposition. 

Subsequent hypothetical reconstructions, based especially on 
the 16th-century description of the altar by Marcantonio Michiel 
(1484-1552), have more closely approximated the original design. 
Most convincing are those of Kaufimann (1935), Band (i94°)t 
and especially Janson (1957)* The latter, besides reestablishing 
the probable locations of the statues on different planes, with 
the two bishop saints on the ends, places the Virgin in power- 
ful isolation between two columns and flanks the base by the 
musician angels that are at present badly placed on the ante- 
pendium of the altar below. The statues, now freestanding* 
seem meager and constrained by comparison with the space 
around them. Within the narrow limits of the original struc- 
ture they must have had a heightened expressive effect. En- 
closed and barely moving, beside the absorbed and awe-inspir- 
ing immobility of the Virgin, they were sculptured mediators 
between her remoteness and the human drama furiously enacted 
on the reliefs (pls. 248, 251) of the predella below. In the 
reliefs of The Miracles of St. Anthony , the perspectives of im- 
probable buildings, encrusted with accessories and ornaments, 
are mere suggestions emanating from the luminous forward 
planes. The forms twist in spasmodic, inextricable invention 
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reaching the limits of vvtuosity. Donatello's expressive mastery, 
the fruit of long experience, had become innate, permitting the 
direct impression of his thought on the material. The reliefs 
represent a new stage in his unceasing exploration of reality in 
the quest of form. 

In the Gattamelata (pl. 249), in progress 1447-53, Dona- 
tello was to continue the explorations that had begun with his 
struggle at Brunelleschi's side to achieve the freedom of form 
within space. It was at Donatello's express desire (Janson, 1957) 
that the Venetian Senate agreed in 1447 to the transforma- 
tion of the traditional Venetian funerary portrait statue into 
the ideal image which Roman antiquity had utilized to commem- 
orate its emperors. Donatello’s naturalism is subordinated 
to the symbolic character of the classical model that he had 
adopted. To this purpose he concentrated on the face, the 
intense glance of which is turned inward, as if summoning 
up that purposefulness needed to sustain an army. The Roman 
emperor has merged with the Donatellian man, whose certainty 
is achieved through the tortuous windings of doubt. It is a 
new being, conqueror and conscience, the Renaissance man. 

The art oi Donatello was a revelation for all northern Italy. 
His works were sought after in the principal centers. A con- 
troversy with one Ser Petruccio is recorded, involving a 
wooden model for a chapel intended for a group of Florentines 
living in Venice (1447), for which Donatello had not received 
payment. The episode has been linked to the wooden St. John 
that he carved for the Cappella dei Fiorentini in the Church 
of S. Maria dei Frari (Venice), dated by Milanesi (with no 
indication as to source) in 1451. 

From the years 1450-51 there is an impressive list of works 
contracted but not executed: a tomb for the body of St. An- 
selm for Lodovico Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua; a crucifix and 
a Virgin with SS. John, George, and Maurelius, for which 
Donatello went to Ferrara in January, 1451, to obtain the 
commission; and a gilt-bronze statue of Duke Borso d'Este, 
which he had agreed to do in Modena (Mar. 10, 1451) and 
for which he received money on account and procured the 
stone for the base. Although he was unable to fulfill these 
commissions, the Paduan altar spread his revolutionary mes- 
sage. His influence is apparent in such works as Andrea Man- 
tegna's altarpiece, The Virgin and Saints (Verona, S. Zeno). 

When Donatello returned to Florence between 1454 and 
T 4S6, the artistic climate must have seemed very foreign to 
his way of thinking. Ghiberti’s pictorial reliefs for the second 
Baptistery doors (completed 1452) were so accomplished that 
he reconquered the favor of both artists and public, which 
he had previously lost to Donatello. Young artists such as 
Desiderio da Settignano (1428/31-1464) and Antonio Rossel- 
lmo (1427-79) now looked to him. A new movement, varying 
from pure spirituality to superficial grace, produced a flood 
°f paintings and sculptures designed to satisfy the requirements 
°f an increasingly sophisticated ana luxury-lovijig society. 
Perhaps for this reason Donatello went to Siena, where the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages, unaffected by the inroads of the 
new culture, remained the source of inspiration. He was there 
during September and October, 1455, working on the bronze 
St- John (now in Siena Cathedral). This statue, like the wooden 
St. John in Venice, carried over to sculpture in the round the 
breaking up of forms seen in the Padua reliefs. A sense of 
desolation and inwardness pervades these works of the aging 
master, now alone in an alien world. The Magdalen (Florence, 
Baptistery; III, pl. an) is of this period (either before or 
after the Siena sojourn). The lyrical tone of the figures for the 
baptismal font in Siena of the 1420s is not immediately ap- 
parent in the tragic destruction of form in this work. The new 
antipoetic concept influenced the young Desiderio da Settignano, 
*? whom should be assigned (in the author's opinion) the marble 
St. John (Florence, Mus. Naz.; formerly Martelli Palace). 

In Siena, where he had established himself on Oct. 20, 
x 458» Donatello was commissioned to do a statue of St. Ber- 
t^dino (lost or not executed) and a group that was to surmount 
me main portal of the city’s chief monument, the Cathedral. 
He did prepare wax models of the reliefs for the latter and 
perhaps several bronze studies. A suggestion by Janson (1957) 


that one of these may be The Deposition in London’s Victoria 
and Albert Museum is attractive from the point of view of 
style, although unsupported by precise dates. Donatello, how- 
ever, soon abandoned Siena; the last record of his presence 
there is Mar. 6, 1461. His motives are unknown, unless cre- 
dence can be given to gossip recorded by Vasari (Lives). He 
may have left for the same reason that he gave in Padua — 
that he needed the criticism of his fellow Florentines to make 
him happy. 

Donatello's unceasing struggles against obstacles were now 
directed against a culture which was abandoning, for a path of 
intellectual subtleties, the main route opened by Brunelleschi, 
Masaccio, and himself. Once again Donatello brought to the 
fray a new "reality," this time the naked reality of the soul. 
His last Florentine works — which tradition says were entrusted 
to him by Cosimo de' Medici, another member of an outdated 
generation — isolated him, almost in solitary and disdainful 
protest, from the esthetic creed that was creating such grace- 
ful works as the Chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal in the 
Church of S. Miniato, in Florence. The sense of composi- 
tion th<Jt had unified the figures in the previously mentioned 
Sacrifice of Abraham (1421) for the Cathedral of Florence was 
shattered in the Judith and Holofemes (pl. 250). The rhythms, 
without harmony, seem to erupt from the bitter dissonances 
of the cruel event portrayed. 

In his last work, the bronze pulpits for the Church of 
S. Lorenzo (pl. 251), a similar sense of absolute tragedy seems 
almost to consume the forms. Donatello’s collaborators, Bar- 
tolomeo Bellano (ca. 1434-96/7) and Bertoldo di Giovanni (ca. 
1420-91), followed his intentions with difficulty. The Passion 
of Christ finds an expression different from all previous tradi- 
tions in reliefs that are drastically compressed in a supreme 
effort to synthesize the human drama. The little classical putti 
in the frieze are not Humanist but Dionysian in their revels. 
Perspective as a source of harmony is a remote or forgotten 
allusion. Forms are submerged and rhythms lost within the 
impetuously jutting pilasters rhat divide the scenes. Form 
is denied altogether in The Deposition, the only relief wholly 
executed by the master. The lament of the Madonna over 
the dead Son is merely a deepening of the shadow of the veil. 
Donatello had arrived at the final stage of his search into the 
meaning of life. He then saw man’s brief and wearisome span 
as a reaching for a union with the infinite, to be achieved only 
across the dissolution of death. This theme was to pervade 
the religious thought of the Renaissance and to be frequently 
expressed in art. 

Donatello's assistants were unable to interpret this ultimate, 
total perception and foundered over the complexity of forma. 
This difficulty is apparent even in the fine works before the 
master '8 death on Dec. 13, 1466, although Donatello directed 
their execution. An example is the Crucifixion in Florence (Mus. 
Naz.). Yet the Florentine work of the last generation of the 
Quattrocento would have been unpossible without his presence. 
His influence was felt by Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio, and Sandro Botticelli (qq.v.), known as "naturalists” 
and "romantics." These artists approuhed his work only tan- 
gentially, however, reducing to personal nostalgia or revolt that 
which for Donatello had been the sense of universal lHb. 

The contemporary imitations initiated a critical trend (both 
literary and historical) which has continued down to the pres- 
ent day. Only Michelangelo was able to renew the drama of 
form, so that Borghini (1584) was to see in him Donatello's 
spiritual reincarnation. Indeed, it was Vasari (lives) who rec- 
ognized the impossibility of classifying Donatello, whom he 
placed in the second great period of Renaissance art, which 
was a prelude to the classic fruition of the 16th century. He 
described the master as "having in himself all the^arta which 
one by one were divided among many” and as going beyond 
both classical and modern (Renaissance) art because "he re- 
duced his figures to motion.” Vasari thus summed up die 
artistic impetus of the Renaissance. 

Vasari’s achievement passed almost unnoticed by criticism, 
which was soon to become codified and academic. Baroque 
artists were to discover in the world about diem sensible values 
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very different from Donatello’s “naturalist” perceptions. Nine- 
teenth-century critics (Rumohr, 1827, and Semper, 1875) in 
the name of the beau iddal leveled against him an accusation 
of brutal and vulgar naturalism that has never been entirely 
dissipated. Nor was the 19th-century romantic espousal of his 
presumed “naturalism,” as an aid to its polemic against the 
current academic concept of the Renaissance, any better in- 
formed. Later criticism, while rejecting this mistaken inter- 
pretation, further confused the issue by expanding the body of 
Donatello’s work with a flock of inept attributions in which 
the true figure of the artist lost all coherence. Sculptures such 
as the bust of Niccold da Uzzano (Florence, Mus. Naz.) were 
exalted as the highest expression of Donatello’s “realism.” This 
work modem critics ascribe to followers or to modem forgers. 
Forgers did, indeed, increase the difficulty in their obliging at- 
tempts during the 19th century to satisfy the demands of both 
private and public collectors, for whom Donatello had become 
the Renaissance standard-bearer in the reaction against aca- 
demicism. Fortunately, modem efforts at removal of this 
incrustation on the genuine works of the master have already 
borne fruit. * 

A clear understanding of Donatello’s art was impossible 
in the light of the incomplete and polemic evaluation of the 
Renaissance by romantic and postromantic critics, who saw 
the expression of that era as a restriction of the free life of 
the spirit. Modem research has begun to lift the veil, and 
critics such as Ernst Cassirer ( Individuum and Kosmos in der 
Philosophic der Renaissance , Leipzig, Berlin, 1927) have seen 
in the Renaissance a rediscovery of man’s relation to the cosmos 
as a fluid integration, an action untrammeled by the bonds of 
mortality. In this light, LAnyi (1939) has with justifiable zeal 
posited Donatello’s “naturalism” as not an imitation but a new 
perception of the actual, which also motivated those other two 
creators of modem art, Brunelleschi and Masaccio. It is an 
estimate which has disencumbered Donatello of the myths which 
surrounded him and made possible the new critical appraisal 
of his style. A final prejudice still hangs on, the comparison 
of Donatello’s art — which is an unremitting struggle to lay bare 
the nature of form in all its dynamism — with that highly 
intellectualized sublimation of form which reached its peak in 
Piero della Francesca (d. 1492) and represented the opposite 
pole of Renaissance style. In other words, this criticism of 
Donatello is the reinvocation of the old concept of naturalism 
as the negation of style. 

The significance of Donatello’s work as a new unity and a 
new intuition which helped to shape the course of cultural 
history is today apparent. In the light of the new critique, 
which has been able to expose the nature of his spiritual well- 
springs, there exists an emerging appreciation of Donatello’s 
position as one of the founders and active protagonists of 
Renaissance culture. 

Sources. R. Albizzi, Commission! per il Comune di Firenze dsl 1300 
si X433. III. Florence, x86t- 73. P. 448; B. Fscio, De viris illustribus (ca. 1457). 
ed. Mehus, Florence, 1745: A. Manetti (?), Operette istoriche, Uomini 
singolari in Firenze dsl MCCCC innanzi, ed r G. MUsnesi, Florence, 1887; 
A Manetti (?), Vita del Brunellesco, ed. E. Toesca, Florence, >927: V. da 
Biaticci, Vite di uomini illustri delsecolo XV, Florence, 1938, Vita di Cosimo 
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DOSSI, Dosso. A late Renaissance Italian painter of the 
school of Ferrara whose real name was Giovanni de Lutero. 
He was probably bom in the vicinity of Mantua (ca. 1479), 
where his father had a small property, and he died in Ferrara 
(Aug., 1542 His family, originally from Trent, had moved to 
Ferrara, where his father had become an estate agent of the duke. 

Little is known about Dosso’s training as a painter, but 
he was very much influenced by Giorgione and Raphael. As 
was natural in a Ferrarese master, his palette was warmer than 
that of Giorgione, his Venetian exemplar. Giorgione’s pastoral 
quality, however, is successfully carried over into Dosso’s per- 
sonal style, and to it is added a somewhat more magical, ro- 
mantic, and literary tone, all of which qualities are nicely 
illustrated in what is probably his best-known painting, the 
Circe of the Borghese Gallery. 

Dosso had a younger brother Battista (d. 1548), a painter of 
secondary rank with whom he sometimes collaborated. Ariosto 
mentions both brothers in Orlando furioso, and both were in- 
debted for themes to this poet, with whom they appear to have 
had an affinity of mood. Of the two, Battista was the more 
influenced by Raphael. Since his name disappears from the 
ducal accounts from 1517 to 1524, it may be assumed that 
he spent this period in Rome and there became familiar with 
Raphael’s work. 

The work of both brothers for the Ferrarese court was 
of diverse kinds; in addition to the painting which they did 
in palaces and churches, they made cartoons for tapestries and 
designs for Ferrarese majolica, and they are also mentioned as 
sculptors. Battista designed coins, and both artiBts were from 
time to time employed in making festival decorations. 

The early work of the Dossis consisted of fresco decorations 
as well as mixed oil and tempera work. Since most of these 
works are poorly preserved (for example, those in the Castello 
in Trent and those in the Villa Imperiale at Pesaro, ca. 1533), 
a true idea of the merits of the Dossis can be obtained only 
from the oil paintings. * 

The following is a short list of authenticated and charac- 
teristic examples of paintings from the hand of Dosso Dossi, 
chronologically arranged (although few are actually dated): Circe 
(early, perhaps ten years before the Borghese Circe mentioned 
above), New York, Met. Mus. - Nymph and Satyr (highly 
Giorgionesque but at once more literary and less dreamily 
poetic), Florence, Pitti Palace. - John the Baptist (half length), 
Florence, Uffizi. - Madonna and Three Saints, Modena, Duomo. 
- Madonna with Saints (formerly inscribed 1527), Rome, Gall. 
Naz. - Justice , 1544 (finished by Battista), Dresden, Gem&l- 
degal. - Coronation of the Virgin with Saints, Dresden, Gemftl- 
degal. - Coronation of the Virgin with Four Church Fathers , 
Dresden, Gem&ldegal. - St. Sebastian , Milan, Brera. 

Bibliog. W. C. Zwanziger, Doaao Doaai, Leipzig, 19x1; H. Mendel- 
aohn, Du Werk der Doaai, Munich, 19x3. 

Arthur McComb 


DOURIS. An Attic vase painter, whose activity is doc- 
umented for an exceptionally long period, from the late 6th cen- 
tury through at least the 3d decade of die 5th century B.c. 


More than thirty of his signed works have survived, and around 
them it has been possible to group some two hundred others. 
All these vases are of modest proportions, and most of them 
are cups. Douris ordinarily signed his work as a painter: 
Aoupic lypa^ev (painted by Douris); but in two cases the 
formula ’enoCiQocv (made by Douris) appears, as if to exemplify 
the logical, normal development of the career of a ceramist, 
from painter to head of an atelier. The two vases in which 
he testifies to his activity as a potter, the Amazon kantharos in 
Brussels (pl. 253) and the Athens aryballos (Nat. Mus., no. 
1 5 '375)1 are particularly elaborate in form, leading to the con- 
clusion that Douris himself made them (rather than having 
merely supervised their manufacture). In other cases he col- 
laborated with the potters Kleophrades, Kalliades, and Pyrhon. 
Since it is to the last that the type of cup most frequently 
used by the master has been attributed, a stable artistic col- 
laboration such as that of Brygos and the Brygos Painter, of 
Hieron and Makron, etc., may be postulated. 

Because of the vastness of his output, his fecund inven- 
tiveness, and the exceptional artistic quality of many of his 
works, Douris iB r one of the central figures in the field of Attic 
red-figured vases. His great popularity among his contem- 
poraries is indicated by the large number of works signed by 
him that have survived, the signature being taken in this case 
as proof of the authenticity of a product of superior quality. 
Clearer evidence of his prestige is seen in the fact that younger 
artists imitated him in ways that range from the open admira- 
tion of the Cartellino Painter, who inscribed Douris* name 
emblematically on a scroll, to the more deceitful practice of 
the Triptolemos Painter, who forged Douris* signature on 
those of his works which imitated the master’s most closely. 

Thanks to the large number of his signed works and to 
the striking individuality of his style, Douris was among the 
first vase painters to be identified by students of ancient art. 
Precisely because of the pleasing facility that made him so 
eminently acceptable to the tame, classicizing taste of the scholars 
of the last century, the 20th century has turned away from him 
in favor of a more rugged and exciting primitivism. However, 
Douris was a sincere and genuine artist. His best quality 
is the direct sincerity with which he was able to renew his art 
continuously in the course of a long and industrious life. If, 
in their supreme moments, Exekias, Euphronios, or the Panaitios 
Painter give the impression that their manner of painting is 
free and unconstrained, and for this reason valid in any medium, 
Douris remains always faithful to the limitations of vase paint- 
ing. His motifs generally consist of condensed and compact 
text illustrations or friezes of sustained choral character that 
appear on the two sides of a cup. Even in his more dramatic 
themes, Douris’ work is not of an aggressive character, as his 
narrative charm softens the quality of his subject matter. In 
his painted medallions we do not find the rarefied, crystalline 
equilibrium of Epiktetos or the energetic, swastikalike gyrations 
of the Panaitios Painter’s figures. The equilibrium that Douris 
attains, sometimes with consummate felicity, is not related to 
these almost obsessive preoccupations of other painters. His 
images — figures isolated or in pairs — are disposed harmoni- 
ously in space; and this is done with no apparent effort. Thus 
the rotating form of Theseus throwing the brigand Slriron into 
the sea from a high cliff, a motif which the artist treated twice 
(Berlin, cup, no. 2288: pl. 253; Louvre, cup, G. 126), possesses 
its own quality of lightness and suspension, contrasting with 
the explosiveness typical of the masters of action. 

Douris* personal accomplishments — his fluid yet solidly 
structural touch, his compositional balance, and his joyous 
lyricism — are difficult to appreciate fully because we seem to 
have accepted them a priori as intrinsic characteristics of Attic 
vase painting. His lyrical and serene temperamfnt expressed 
itself most completely in idyls, genre and love scenes, and 
banquets. But actually his felicity of invention and lack of 
presumption enabled him to represent almost all the subjects 
found in ancient vase painting. Because of the variety and per- 
suasive charm of his style, he* depicted with equal dull the 
compact bodies of athletes, the shining breastplates of heroes, 
and radiant feminine faces. He treated with great s uccess fore- 
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shortened compositions such as that in which the kneeling Ajax 
sustains the bow-bent body of Achilles (Paris, Bib. Nat., cup, 
no. 537), or the motif of the banqueter seen from behind, which 
he repeated several times (London, Br. Mus., E. 50). The 
world of heroes had an irresistible attraction for Douris: the 
splendor of arms, a well-matched duel, pity for the fallen, the 
Amazon Penthesileia, and the pathetic Memnon in the arms of 
his mother Eos (pl. 253) appear repeatedly in his work and 
are always evoked with fresh imagination. In spite of his dis- 
arming sincerity and his lyricism, it is Douris who has left 
us the most complete and consistent image of the world of 
the epic with its glories and its tragedies. To turn to other 
examples (see Bibliog .), the same freshness is seen in his depic- 
tion of Jason emerging from the throat of the enormous dragon, 
to be thrown at the feet of Athena (Vatican kylix, no. 578), 
or struggling with a Minotaur that is spotted like a panther 
(London, Br. Mus., cup, E. 48). On the other hand, the elevated 
and intense spirituality of some of his interpretations is shown 
by the trepidation with which the young Neoptolemos confronts 
his paternal inheritance, the fateful armor of Achilles (Vienna, 
Kunsthist. Mus., no. 325), and the virginally timid withdrawal 
of Iphigeneia on the Selinous lekythos, in which her acceptance 
of the supreme sacrifice is suggested (Palermo, Mus. Naz.). 

Three distinct phases have been distinguished in Douris' 
long and productive life. Of these the last, verging on clas- 
sicism, corresponds in part with the oeuvre of the Twig Master 
(Hartwig, 1893). The work shows no abrupt changes but rather 
a slow, continuous flow. The artist proceeded in a natural way 
from forms that look incised or carved to increasingly soft, in- 
determinate ones. The compositions of the last period are less 
varied and less solidly articulated, having gray zones of clothed 
figures disposed in heavy, monotonous rows. It is probable 
that exigencies of a physical kind, such as the weakened eyesight 
that comes with old age, account at least in part for this change. 
However, in contrast with the sloppiness of form or with the 
real decadence that shames the old age of so many artists, 
Douris’ innate grace and honesty of craft remain all but intact 
in his last works. 

Douris’ development seems to have been almost unaffected 
by external contacts or influences, and it is therefore difficult 
to define his origins. Although it is possible to show limited 
contacts with the Panaitios Painter, such collateral contacts 
with an artist who was substantially a contemporary throw no 
light upon the sources from which Douris’ work emerged. 

The frequent occurrence of “love names” (names of young 
men whose beauty was admired by the painter), in particular 
that of Chaireatrato8 (see rim of kantharos in pl. 253), serves 
as an external proof of the continuity of Douris’s oeuvre, as 
well as an aid in separating the vases into groups corresponding 
to the various phases mentioned above. The period of Chaires- 
tratos corresponds to the first phase and the beginning of the 
second; Hippodamos and occasionally Polyphrasmon and others 
appear later. The name of Athenodotos, on the other hand, 
which appears only twice in Douris' oeuvre , is important because 
it is also found among the love names on cups by the Panaitios 
Painter and Peithinos, thus constituting* a kind of bridge be- 
tween the three artists and establishing their contemporaneity. 

Bibliog. W. Klein. Die sriechitchen Vzaen mit Meiatenisnaturen. 
Vienna, 1887; P. Hartwia, Die griechiachen Meiaterachalen, Stuttgart, 1893. 
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Neue Douria-Gefkaae, Jdl, XXXI. 1916. p. 74 ff.; Beazley. VA. p. 97; Pfuhl. 
p. 475; Beazley. VRS, p. 199 if.; Beazley, ARV, p. 379; M. Robertson, 
A Lost Cup by Douris with an Unusual Scene, JHS, LXVI, 1946, p. 123 if.; 
Beazley, ABV, p. 400; E. Pettier, Douris, Paris, n.d. 
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DRAVIDIAN ART. The artistic production of the Dra- 
vidian peoples of India occupies an important position within 
the context of the over-all development of Indian art (q.v.); 
thus a separate treatment is appropriate, permitting a careful 
evaluation of this contribution and providing a basis for further, 
more detailed studies. Ethnically and linguistically the Dravid- 


ian peoples are distinct from the Aryan groups in India; they 
continue old patterns of religious thought and adhere to dif- 
ferent ways of living. Although the cohesive and integrating 
power of Indian culture must not be underestimated, the dis- 
tinctive Dravidian attitudes produce certain differences in taste; 
these are seen particularly in architecture and in the form and 
arrangement of images, which, though retaining religious values 
and iconographic features common to all of India, present in- 
dependent stylistic formulations and occasional iconographic 
peculiarities. Leaving aside the problem of the degree of in- 
debtedness of Indian iconography and religious thought to the 
Dravidian peoples, it is obvious that the southern art trends 
gain greater clarity when historically considered apart from 
their interconnections with the other areaB of Indian art, fol- 
lowing their own continuous lines of development. 

Summary. Introduction (col. 444). Architecture (col. 447): Pal- 
lava; Pdntfya; Chola , Vijayanagar ; Kerala . Sculpture (col. 451): Pal- 
lava \ P&nqlya; Chola ; Vijayanagar; Kerala . Painting (col. 457). 

Introduction. The Dravidians are a group of peoples 
inhabiting southern India, with particular concentration in the 
extreme south and in part of the Deccan; today they number 
some 70 million. Even in the mid-2oth century, after thousands 
of years of trade, cultural contact, and conquest, the south of 
India is distinct from the northern and central regions. The 
Aryan wave that descended from the Hindu Kush and rapidly 
pressed across the Indus had less effect on the areas south of 
the Vindhya Mountains, which for a time remained under- 
developed, thereby retaining the older traditions. 

A Dravidian component seems to have been present in the 
early Indus Valley civilization (see Indus valley art). Even 
today the Brahui group inhabiting Baluchistan, where the early 
Zhob and Nal cultures flourished (see ceramics), speak a Dra- 
vidian language and bear witness, so it would seem, to a very 
ancient migration of vast proportions that covered almost the 
entire Indian subcontinent. In the religious images of the Indus 
Valley sites of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro it is possible to 
discern analogies with that Hindu thought which has its 
stronghold in the Dravidian areas. 

It is not difficult to identify the iconographic and stylistic 
trends that radiated from the Dravidian area to meet tendencies 
of different origin. Thus a bilateral system of exchanges was 
formed, which, though it did not integrate the individual tend- 
encies of the participating elements into a single whole, was 
nevertheless fecund for their development. The examination 
of Dravidian art styles naturally overlaps that of the Andhras 
(see andhra) as well as the study of the Deccan area (see 
deccan art). With the Andhras the task is to recognize the 
characteristics, importance, and diffusion of a particular style 
chiefly within the orbit of Buddhism. In the Deccan one must 
study, together with a Ifing historical development, a center of 
broad Indian influence in foreign countries (e.g., Burma, In- 
donesia). The study of Dravidian art styles, however, involves 
assessing, in so far as possible, the manifold contributions of 
a large group that was undoubtedly responsible for many charac- 
teristics of the spiritual attitude of the Indian world. 

Though often neglected, the contribution of the south to 
the Indian subcontinent as a whole — a contribution of new 
ideas as well as profound reinterpretations — is of particular 
interest, and its understanding is essential for a true under- 
standing of the history of Indian art. A number of trends that 
had a long development in Indian art may have originated in 
the south. One example is architecture carved from the living 
stone (pl. 255), diffused by Buddhism (q.v.), which penetrated 
far outside the borders of India, ultimately reaching northern 
China (q.v.; see also Chinese art). Another is the use of stone 
temples (rathas; pl. 254) imitating the heavy wooden carts 
employed in processions. Both these inventions manifest a 
spirit of imitation and an experimental drive expressed in terms 
of hollowing out or carving that achieves the qualities of 
masonry construction or reproduces in stone the plastic masses 
of wooden carts while enormously magnifying the proportions. 
Analogously, the great crowning pyramids of temples reveal 
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their humble origins in the thatch coverings of Dravidian huts, 
though of course their gigantic masses (called “Dravidian” in 
the Indian architectural manuals) had to compete with the 
curvilinear shikaras of the north. 

Though the historical evolution of the Dravidian peoples 
culminated in the seafaring empire of the Cholas (9th- 12th 
cent, of our era; the only such empire in Indian history), the 
artistic evolution was prolonged through the Hindu medieval 
period, persisting even when elsewhere the creative ilan was 
exhausted. This may be due to that logical and precise mode 



Types and development of the kutfu. 


of thought which the Dravidians demonstrated in their social 
organization as in their art, a vehicle of elevated religious 
feeling rich in experience. 

Mario Bussagli 

Architecture. Pallava. The earliest known examples of 
the art and architecture of the land of the Tamils (Tamilanada 
or Tamiladega) or Dravidians (Dramilade£a) are of a com- 
paratively late date, the time of the ruler Mahendravarman I 
(600-30) of the Pallava dynasty (ca. 4th-9th cent). However, 
this does not mean that art in some form did not flourish in an 
earlier period in southern India. Constructions of perishable 
materials must have existed but are no longer extant; these 
structures probably were the forerunners of those still preserved 
in stone or in painted panels in the later monuments of this area. 

From an inscription of Mahendravarman I found at Man- 
dagapattu we learn that these earlier constructions were of 
wood and other impermanent material and that he introduced 
for the first time in southern India a more durable type of 
architecture — that carved from rock. In another of Mahen- 
dravarman’s inscriptions, found at Kanchipuram (mod. Con- 
jeeveram), there is a clear reference to the existence in this 
period of masonry temples, but only rock-cut ones have been 
found. Thus discussion of the known history of Dravidian 
art must begin with the rock-cut monuments, with only a 
hint of earlier art as seen in the monuments of the Satav&hana 
period (3d cent. B.c.-end of 2d cent, of our era) found in the 
Kistna Valley (see andhra). The Sfitav&hanas extended their 
rule in the Tamil area almost as far as Chidambaram, and their 
art dominated southern India at the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the Kistna Valley at Mogalrqapuram and Undavalli, 
in the territory where his grandfather Vikramahendra of the 
Viynukun^in dynasty had ruled, Mahendravarman as a youth 
may have admired the rock-cut architecture that he later in- 
troduced during his reign. 

The style of the period of Mahendravarman was charac- 
terized by massive pillars divided into three parts, nthe upper 
and the lower parts square in section and the middle part 
octagonal; the corbel above the pillars is cut obliquely at a 
45° angle or is rounded and often has a wavy ornament on 
either side of a smooth central band. The kudu (no. 447), 
originaMy the window of a Buddhist temple (chaitya; Skr., 
cmtya), became a simple horseshoe arch crowned by a shovel- 
head finial and adorned by the representation of a human 
head; the divinities guarding the doors ( dv&rapdlas ) at either 
end of the temple or flanking the entrance are sometimes homed. 

The pillars of the rock-cut temples of Mahendravarman 
were clearly inspired by the earlier ones at Mogalrajapuram, 
but the three facets and the medallions in the form of a lotus 
that adorn them reveal another source of inspiration, the railings 
of the balustrade from Amaravati (ad cent, of our era; see I, 
no. 403). In the caves of this time, as at Dalavanur, the kQJu 


arch issues from the mouth of a tnakara (fantastic aquatic animal) 
bearing a rider on its back and is derived from the motif of 
an undulating garland emerging from the mouth of a makara 
ridden by a gana (dwarf) that adorns the balustrade at Amaravati. 

The style of Mahendravarman I is followed by the Mamalla 
style, named after Narasiiphavarman I Mahamalla (or Mamalla; 
630-68), under whose reign the tradition of temples carved 
inside a cave still continued. In addition, however, freestanding 
monolithic temples also carved out of rock began to appear. 
Famous examples of the work of Pallava sculptor-architects of 
this period are the monuments built by Narasimhavarman to 
adorn his seaport of Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram) — a row 
of monolithic temples having the form of chariots (rathas) used 
in religious processions: the Draupadi Ratha, the Arjuna Ratha, 
the Bhlma Ratha, the Dharmariya Ratha, and the Sahadeva 
Ratha (pl. 254). In each of these it is possible to find proto- 
types of architectural forms that developed through southern 
India. Thus, for example, the roof of the Draupadi Ratha, 
imitating a thatched roof, is found later in the temples of the 
Chola period, as at Chidambaram; the wagon roof of the Bhima 
Ratha developed into the immense gopura (towered gateway) 
so famous all over southern India; while the DharmarSja Ratha 
and the Sahadeva Ratha are the the antecedents, respectively, 
of the vimana (Skr., vimana; a pyramidal tower roofing the 
central shrine) and of the apsidal temple. The pillars of the 
temples at Mamallapuram are more slender than those of the 
Mahendravarman period and slightly more ornamented. They 
are supported by crouching lions, as in the rock-cut temples 
at Bhairavakonda built by Siiphavi?nu (575-600). The kudu is 
still simple and has a shovel-head finial; the pavilion ornament 
resembles a thatched hut with a simulated railing below; the 
torana (Skr., torana ; originally the gateway of honor that led 
into the enclosure of the Buddhist stupa; see buddhist primi- 
tive schools), or arch, at the top of the niches has at either 
end a makara with floriated tail and with a rider on its back. 

Toward the end of the 7th century, under the successors 
of Narasiiphavarman I (Mahendravarman II, 668-70; Para- 
meSvaravarman I, 670-80), the excavation of temples was aban- 
doned and freestanding temples (no longer “carved” from the 
rock but “constructed”) were built instead. In the complex 
of sacred buildings that make up the Kail&sanatha at Kan- 
chipuram, built under Narasiiphavarman II (also called Raja- 
simha; 680-720), it is possible to observe the origins of the 
technique and style of construction of southern India and to 
find the elements that are employed, though with changing 
emphases, in all successive architecture: the mandapa (Skr., 
mantfapa, porch), the ardhamandapa (pillared porch), the small 
surrounding cells, the gopura, and the vimana (PL. 255). 

The pillars of the KailSsan&tha are slender and are supported 
by rampant lions, not by crouching ones as in the monuments 
at Mamallapuram; the shovel-head finial of the kudu is more 
richly ornamented; the central vimana, inspired by the Dhar- 
maraja Ratha at Mamallapuram, is given greater emphasis and 
is large compared with the tiny gopura, which resembles the 
small Idla, or hall, of a Buddhist monastery although it is a 
little larger than the cellas arranged around the pradakfind 
(circumbulatory) passage. 

There are several Pallava temples of the period of Narasiip- 
havarman II at Kanchipuram, Panamalai, and Mamallapuram 
(the Shore Temple). This last monument, now in ruins, is 
especially noteworthy. In the temple, which is dedicated to the 
cult of Siva, are two shrines dedicated to the cults of IAvara and 
of Mukunda, suggesting a tradition of great religious tolerance 
that was obvious in an earlier period in the triple cellas dedicated 
to TrimOrti, or the triad (Brahmfi, Siva, and Vi?pu) at Man- 
dagapattu and Mamallapuram. 

These, in turn, are echoed in the triple temple at Prsm- 
banam in Java (see Indonesian cultures), directly influenced 
by Pallava art. 

One of the latest in this series of Pallava temples is the 
Vaikuntha Perumfil at Kanchipuram. In this very elaborate 
building, the central chapel of the divinity and its dependen- 
cies have larger proportions. The high outer wall of the tempi® 
is effectively decorated, on its inner side, with sculptures and 
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inscriptioiiB relating the history of the Pollavos. The pradakfina 
path surrounding it, with its arcades, colonnades of lion pillars, 
and carvings of divinities, makes this temple a veritable treasure 
house of art. 

Examples of Pallava architecture of the 9th century are the 
VadamallMvara at Oragadam and the Muktelvara at Kanchi. 
The Viratt&netvara temple at Tiruttanur, an example of the 
Aparfijita style (named after the last Pallava sovereign, 879-97), 
has the same apsidal form as the Sahadeva Ratha at Mamalla- 
puram, its prototype, which was itself derived from the earlier 
apsidal Buddhist chaitya. This apsidal form later became a 
favorite in structures of the Chola period foth-nth cent.), 
especially for the central vimana. 

Partly a. The art of the Pallavas was not confined to its 
place of origin. Farther south, the fame of the fine construc- 
tions of Mahendravarman I and his successors stimulated the 
Pandya kings (6th-i4th cent.) to follow the same path. 

The rock-cut temples at Tirumalaipuram, Virasikhamani, 
Sendamarar. Kunnakudi, Chokkampatti, Tiruparankunram, 
Anaimalai, Kalugumalai, and other places are eloquent testimony 
to the prestige enjoyed by Pallava art and to the renewed reli- 
gious zeal that swept the region ruled by the Pftndyaa. The 
massive pillars divided into three cubical parts, the corbels, the 
arrangement of the cells, the dvdrap&lm, and the ornamenta- 
tion and placement of the figures of the deities are all charac- 
teristic of the rock-cut temples of the Pfin^ya region (e.g., the 
one at Tirumalaipuram, which is similar to those of the period 
of Mahendravarman I) and show the powerful and widespread 
influence of Pallava art in this area. 

The cave temple at Tiruparankunram is worthy of mention. 
It is reached by going through a gopura and mandapa, both 
added at a later date. Inside the temple are the usual massive 
pillars flanked by pilasters. Unlike Tirumalaipuram, where there 
is only a single cella, here there are five cellas of deities: three 
facing the mandapa, dedicated to Som&skanda, Durgfi, and 
Ganega, and two aide cellas dedicated to Vifnu (Eng., Vishnu) 
and the linga of Siva (Eng., Shiva). The many lovely carvingB 
that adorn the temple are among the earliest P&pdy* sculptures. 

'Hie most beautiful building of this period is the temple at 
Kalugumalai (pl. 254), reminiscent of the Kail&sandtha temple 
at Ellora (see deccan art); it was carved and worked from 
the top to the bottom of a small rocky hill. The fa9ade, 
which faces east, and the entire lower portion are roughly cut 
and unfinished. The front portico of this temple is nearly 
devoid of ornamentation except for two very lovely long rows 
of ganm in comic poses, some playing musical instruments. The 
vimana, of many tiers, is an early P&p^ya work. The kudus 
of the octagonal peak of the vimana are decorated alternately 
with lion-head and shovel-head finials. Four fine figures face 
the cardinal points of the compasB, just under the eaves of 
the peak of the vimana. The four comers arf adorned by 
exquisitely carved figures of Nandi (the bull, mount). 

Below a frieze of ydlis (fantastic monsters) is the nSt tier, with 
a r °w of lion-head kdduo. The charming faces of young girls 
poep through the k&dus, while in the niches at the bottom of the 
are half-length figures of young girls. The whole tier is 
supported by ganm in a variety of poses. In the course below 
there are miniature pavilions on the four sides interrupted at the 
center of the south, west, and north sides by idlm with elegantly 
decorated barrel vaults supported by ganm that function as 
caryatids. In the niches within the three idlm are the figures 
of Daksi^Smtkrti (south), VifQU (west), and Siva (north). Between 
the pavilions and the idlm are lion-head kOdrn, with seated 
“Sures in the shallow niches under each. 

Chola. The true heirs and perpetuators of the artistic tra- 
dition of the Pallavas were the Cholas (9th-i3th cent.). Among 
the temple-building sovereigns of this dynasty were Aditya I 

8 7 *- 907 ). Parlntaka (ca. 9 © 7 - 55 ). Wiaritfa I (ca. 985-10x4), 
**jendra I (ca. 1014-^44), Kulottufiga II (1133-50), and Kulot- 
tu Ma III (x 173*10x6). 

The earliest Chola temples, e.g., the Siva temple at Vya- 
^layscholisvaram, the NAgetvarm at Kumbakonam, the Aga- 


styedvara at Panangudi, the MQvarkovil at Kodumbalur, and 
the Kurangan&tha at Srinivasanallur) are characterized by great 
simplicity and modest proportions. The vimana has a quadran- 
gular roof with Nandi figures facing each comer and is connected 
to the mandapa by an antara (corridor). Beneath the eaves is a 
frieze representing troops of demons (bhUta) depicted by the 
artist in humorous and fanciful poses. But the decoration even 
in the early temples is richer and more profuse than that of 
the Pallava period, especially where the influences of the 
R&9trakfltas ^ca. 8th-ioth cent.) and the Pftndyas were felt; and 
gradually the dimensions of the sacred buildings increased, the 
structures became more complicated and the decorations more 
elaborate, and the whole aspired to a richness and grandeur 
that clearly differentiates Chola from Pallava art. 

The highest expression of this new style was the Bfhadiivara 
(or RajarSjeSvara) at Taqjore, constructed by R^jaritfa I about 
1009, which echoeB the earlier Tiruv&ltfvara at Brahmadesam. 



The Brhadilvara is made up of various structures aligned on the 
central axis of an enclosed sacred inner courtyard, surrounded 
by cloisters on all sides. The principal outer entrance of the 
temple is surmounted by two gopuras a short distance apart, 
the smaller one decorated with themes from the Siva Purftpas 
(sacred medieval Hindu texts). Two rows of niches, one above 
the other, with representations of deities, run along the three 
sides of the shrine on the massive plinth. At the temple's 
east entrance, a flight of steps leads to a long mandapa of a later 
date. At either side of the entrance are beautiful figures of 
dvdrapdlas and princely warriors. Other flights of steps are 
found at the north and south sides, and still others lead from the 
mukhamandapa (outer porch) to the north and south flanks 
of the principal vimana, which rises from the western end of 
the enclosure and is the main structure comprising the Bffaad- 
Mvara; it is about xoo ft. on each side and over 200 ft. high and is 
surmountAby a large pyramidal spare or shikars (Skr., Hk- 
hard). AcRrding to tradition, the spire was transported on an 
inclined ramp about 4 miles long. A hill-shaped relief on the 
east side of the vimana is a symbolic allusion to Mt. Marti, 
residence of the gods (see cosmology and cartography), 
which ancient tradition identifies with Mt. Kailasa in the west- 
ern Himalaya. 

The strong masculine force of the rectangulv contours of 
the Taxyore temple of BrhadUvara and the mortal figures of 
men and gods that make up its reliefs contrast with the feminine 
grace of the rounded contours of the huge BffaadUvare temple 
erected by R^jendra I about X030 at Gangaikondacholapuram, 
then the capitd of the Cholas, of which this temple is today 
the only trace (pl. 257). It is the center of a vast enclosu r e. 

The mukhamandapa is about 173x95 ft. and rather low; 
between the mukhamandapa and the vimana there is a Hnd 
of transept, at right angles to the principal axis of the complex. 
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which leads to the south and north entrances. The vimana, 
at the western end, measures about 98 ft. on each side and con- 
sists of a plinth, a pyramidal body formed by eight stepB, and 
a cupola-like top, the whole rising to a height of about 183 ft. 
Along the sides of the enclosure are little shrines of minor di- 
vinities {parivaradevatd ) . 

The temple of Airavate$vara at Darasuram (pl. 257) is 
characteristic of later Chola art in its attention to detail and taste 
for sumptuous and elaborate decoration. The plan of the main 
building is very similar to the two Bf-hadUvara temples described 
above and is distinguished by the numerous secondary buildings 
grouped around it and by its profuse decoration. The mandapa 
is characteristic: two of its sides are carved with a huge wheel, 
and in front of it are two galloping horses, which convert 
the mandapa into a ratha. 

Vijayanagar. After a long and complex period of struggle, 
the Vijayanagar kingdom, so called from the name of its 
capital city, became, about the middle of the 14th century, the 
dominant power of southern India. The art and architecture 
of Vijaganagar (14th- 17th cent.) was a continuation of the Chola 
and Pantfya traditions, to some extent combined in the provinces 
where Kanarese and Telugu are spoken with the earlier Chalukya 
(Skr., Cdlukya) traditions (see andhra). The architecture of 
the period was distinguished by the emphasis given to the 
gopura, the mandapa, and the corridors at the expense of the 
vimana, and to the circumambulatory passage, which was 
transformed into a hypostyle gallery. 

One of the greatest rulers of Vijayanagar was Kj-snadevaraya 
(1509-29), who was not only a statesman, ruler, and notable 
warrior but also a scholar, poet, and patron of the arts. Like 
Aioka, who according to legend built 8,400 stupas all over 
India, Kfsnadevaraya built for practically every temple of 
any importance in southern India one of the gopuras called 
by his name — Rayala gopuras, or towers built by Raya (pl. 260). 
A magnificent example of Vijayanagar art is the temple of Vi^hala 
at Hampi (anc. Vijayanagar), now in ruins; another is that 
of Balakrena, also at Hampi. The gopura constructed by 
Kftnadevaraya at Chidambaram, with his portrait in a niche, is 
particularly fine. Among the mandapas of this period are those 
at Vellore and Srirangam, which have pillars richly decorated 
with beautiful reliefs. 

Kerala . At the southwest end of the Indian peninsula is 
Kerala, a region which took the name of the local dynasty of 
Kera (ca. 2d-i2th cent.). In this area the main currents of 
Dravidian art met — Pallava, Pandya, Chola, and Vijayanagar. 

The oldest temples in Kerala (e.g., that at Kaviyur, near 
Tiruvallara, and that at Vilinjam, near Trivandrum; pl. 255) 
are carved in rock and recall those of the Pallavas in their 
structure and reliefs ( dvarapdla figures). In Mamallapuram the 
temples are reminiscent of the 8th-century ones at Namakkal 
(in Salem District). 

Along with typical Dravidian architecture, another type 
developed in Kerala is related to the ancient wooden architec- 
ture of civil and religious buildings. Temples of this type have 
circular or rectangular ground plans, consisting of a central 
building ( irlkoil ), where the divinity is housed, and dkt custom- 
ary adjacent structures. In the lower part the projections 
depart only slightly from the usual Dravidian type; in the entab- 
lature and the roof, however, the structural elements are mod- 
ified because of the heavy rainfall and high humidity of the 
region. The rafters supporting the roof are designed to allow 
min to fun off more easily; the pitched wooden roof is sheathed 
with tiles and has dormer windows protruding from it for 
ventilation. There are always two or more stories rising in 
decreasing size. These picturesque structures in Kerala are 
comparable to some in Bengal and Nepal (see NEPALESE art). 

Sculpture. Pallava. As mentioned above, the Pallava 
ruler Mahendravarman I introduced elements of the art of 
the Kistna Valley during his reign. The dvdrapdlas in his 
rock-cut temples are massive but more human in aspect than 
the later ones. These dodrapdla s have only a single pair of arms, 


resembling those at Mogalrajapuram and Bhairavakonda, exe- 
cuted during the reign of Sirphavi$nu (574-600). Typical exam- 
ples of ancient Pallava sculpture are seen in the caves at Tiru- 
chirapalli (mod. Trichinopoly), Tirukalukunram, and Kilma- 
vilangai. The famous panel representing Siva Gangadhara 
(Siva receiving the waters of the Ganges) at Tiruchirapalli is 
one of the noblest achievements of Pallava sculpture. The 
figures of the worshipers and the great dignity of Siva as the 
rushing stream flows among the locks of his hair are outstanding. 

True masterpieces of Pallava art in the temples of Narasiip- 
havarman I at Mamallapuram are the rathas carved in rock 
(described under Architecture) and the so-called Arjuna's 
Penance (or Descent of the Ganges; pl. 256), with panels depict- 
ing Varaha, Gajalaksmi, Visnu, and Mahl$amardinl, among 
others. The panel of Mahi?amardinf was so admired that a 
century later it was reproduced in similar form in the caves at 
Ellora (see deccan art). Among the fine works executed for 
Narasimhavarman I are the portrait sculptures of his father 
Mahendravarman I and his grandfather Sirphavi$nu, both 
accompanied by their queens, in the cave of Varaha. There is 
a portrait of Narasimhavarman himself on the Dharmaraja 
Ratha at Mamallapuram. 

Unlike earlier Pallava sculpture, which is simpler, heavier, 
and more primitive, the later Pallava sculpture reveals greater 
richness of detail, lighter anatomy, and a more developed artis- 
tic finish. Fine examples of this period are the sculptures of 
the Vaikuntha Perumal and of the Airavate£vara, Muktegvara, 
and Matange£vara at Kanchi. The Vi raft an e6 vara a t Tiruttani 
is especially rich in sculptures of the last phase of Pallava art, 
from the period of Aparajita (879-97). Typical sculptures of 
this period are also found at Satyamangalam. The iconography 
of this period was highly developed and widespread; among 
the forms used are Siva in the dlitfhanrtta pose, Siva Ardha- 
narigvara on a bull, and Siva Dak?inamurti with an ardhayo- 
gapaffa (robe used by ascetics to assist in assuming and main- 
taining difficult Yoga positions). 

The late Pallava sculpture at Kaveripakkam marks the fusion 
of Ra?{rakuta elements in Pallava art. The Rastrakutas invaded 
Pallava territory in the 9th century, and we know of their 
influence from inscriptions. Notable examples of the influence 
of Ra^ttrakufa style on late Pallava art are the images of 
dvarapdla s and the Brahma at Kaveripakkam. 

Pandya. The earliest Pftn^ya sculpture is similar to early 
Pallava sculpture. Carved panels cloBely resembling examples 
from the early Pallava period can be seen in the cave at Ti- 
rumalaipuram in the Tirunelveli District, discovered by Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. The figures of these reliefs are akin to early Pallava 
reliefs in anatomic structure (heavy form, well-rounded limbs) 
and in the ornaments with which they are adorned, as in the 
figures of Brahma, of Siva dancing, and of Vi$nu. In the for- 
mation of the splendid iconographic theme of Siva dancing 
(Nate$a) characteristic of early Chola sculpture, the Pfin^ya 
dancing Siva of Tirumalaipuram has perhaps contributed as 
much as the one in the Dharmarfija Ratha at Mamallapuram. 

Among the most beautiful sculptures of southern India in 
the early medieval period are those in the magnificent mono- 
lithic temple at Kalugumalai. The ganas, Nandis, and figures 
of Siva and P&rvatl are excellent specimens of Pan^ya sculpture. 
The physiognomy of Siva and the particular twist of the jatd 
(knot of hair) proclaim the affinity of this school of art with 
late Pallava sculpture and with that of western Chalukya (10th- 
13th cent.) in its latest phase. Especially noteworthy in this 
temple are the studies of animals and the youthful figures that 
fill the niches below the ku 4 u&: the maidens are shown prepar- 
ing themselves for a bath or just after a bath; others are drying 
their hair before perfuming it; still others are arranging their 
tresses. These half-length figures are not an innovation; at 
Mamallapuram, couples of embracing divinities are carved in a 
similar fashion on the Aijuna Ratha. 

One of the most beautiful works of Pftndya sculpture i® 
the scene of Natela on the side wall of Siva's cells at Tiru- 
parankunram. This work is composed of two panels: one te 
entirely covered by the dancing Siva; the other depicts an 
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orchestra that keeps time for the dance while Pfirvati, Nandi, 
and others watch the performance. Various elements of this 
representation — the long staff surmounted by a bull (nan- 
didhvaja) in Siva’s hand, the position in which is portrayed 
the dwarf Apasmfira who supports Siva — are also found in 
the Natefia at Pattadakal. This iconographic affinity shows how 
strong the rapport among various regions of southern India 
had become in this period, with similar themes and motifs 
being found among the Chalukyas, Pallavas, Cholas, and Pandyas. 

In the adjacent panel the tiara (mukufa) of Pfirvati is simple 
and recalls, in its form, that of Lak$ml at Mamallapuram. 
The way in which the legs of the goddess are portrayed and 
her general pose recall a similar figure of an attendant of Lak§ml 
m the cave of Varaha and the Princess at Her Toilet at Ajanta, 
which has long been a source of inspiration for sculptors. 

Excellent Pan^ya sculptures, very similar to the human and 
divine figures carved in the Pallava caves of the 7th century, 
are m the rock-cut temples at Virasikhamani, Scndamaram, 
Kunnakudi, and Chokkampatti; the dv&rapalas represented re- 
semble stri) -»gly those at Tirukalukunram, Dalavanur, Man- 
dagappttu, and other cave temples of Mahendravarman. 

Chola. The earliest monuments of Chola art (which attained 
its culmination in the grand style of the rulers Rfijarfija I and 
Rfijendra I) are rather small. Early Chola sculpture is distin- 
guished by the sense of volume and the disposition of the 
figures and by a naturalness and lightness that differentiates it 
from the more massive figures of the early Pallava period. The 
figures are slender, the ornamentation more delicate and in- 
tricate, though restrained, and the faces, which toward the end 
of the 10th century assumed the rounder form characteristic of 
this art, are elongated. The filigrecd crown and sacred thread, 
the necklace, the lion-head clasps fastening the waist, and the 
folds and decorative patterns of the garment are all traits of 
the early phase of Chola art that continued even in the great 
later Chola art of the temples of Nfigefivara at Kumbakonam, 
of Siva at Kiliyur near Tirukkovilur, and of Kuranganfitha at 
Srmivasanallur in Trichinopoly District (PL. 258). This early 
Chola sculpture incorporates a variety of elements. A definite 
Ra$traku{a influence, for example, can be recognized in the 
fine early sculptures at Kaveripakkam in North Arcot District. 

Apart from rock sculpture, bronze (pl. 259) in the early 
Chola period also achieved extraordinary perfection. Fine 
bronzes typical of this period are the Nataraja from Tiruvaran- 
gulam (National Mus. of India, New Delhi; pl. 221), the 
Kiratamurti from the temple at Tiruvetkalam near Chidam- 
baram, and the bronzes in the Madras Government Museum: 
the group of Rama, Siva, Lak$mana, and Hanumfin from Va- 
dakkuppanayur; Vi$nu with Sridevi and Bhudevi from Perun- 
tottam; and Najera and Somaskanda from Tiruvalangadu There 
are excellent bronzes, suggesting a continuation of the grand 
Pallava tradition, at Tiruvalur, in the temple at Gangaikon- 
dacholapuram, and in the BjhadiSvara at Tanjortl 

The characteristics that distinguish the style of Rfijarfija 
from that of his predecessors are already recognizable in the 
little temple of Tiruvfilifivara at Brahmadesam in Tirunelveli 
District, in which the carved figures are rich in iconographic 
detail; but the first triumph of this new style is represented 
by the two Bfoadifivara temples at Tanjore and at Gangai- 
kondacholapuram, the latter built by Rfijendra I. 

Most of the figures adorning the niches in the temple at 
Tanjore are represented also at Gangaikondacholapuram; note- 
worthy here is an image of Brahmfi flanked by the goddesses 
Sarasvatl and Sfivitri. Although in southern India Brahmfi is 
normally represented as a slender, beardless youth, the figure 
at Gangaikondacholapuram shows him with a beard, probably 
a representation seen by Rfijendra during the course of his 
campaigns in the north and brought back by him to his king- 
dom. A curious creation of Rfijendra is a stone representation 
°f the sun and eight planets (pl. 259), an eloquent testimony 
t0 the syncretist tendency of this art (see astronomy and 
astrology). Another indication of the breadth of this ruler’s 
artistic appreciation is the iconographic theme of Lakulifa, 
taken by Rajendra from Kalinga, which can be seen in the so- 


called “Gaullfia sculpture" in the early Chola temple at Tiru- 
vottiyur. The bull garlanded with bells, the Nolamba pillars, 
the dvdrapdlas at Kalyani, the Orissan type of Gapefia at Ka- 
linga — all represent northern influences traceable to R^jen- 
dra's military campaigns. 

The art of southern India in its most imposing and gran- 
diose form is seen in the Chola art of the nth century, begun 
under Rfijarfija. tFThe famous and magnificent temple of R^ja- 
rfijefivara (or Bfoadifivara) built by Rfijarfija and that at Gan- 
gaikondacholapuram built by Rfijendra are reminiscent of the 
glory of the Egyptian pyramids. These temples and the one 
at Tribhuvanam have pyramidal towers surmounting the most 
sacred part, the sanctum sanctorum. The huge dvdrapdlm on 
all sides of these structures show the gigantic scale of the con- 
ception of early Chola art and, at the same time, the ability 
of its sculptors. These dvdrapdlas , the largest in southern In- 
dia, have the trident (Crilula) on their heads and carry the 
emblems of Siva, including an enormous club joined to a sword, 
on which they rest one leg. One hand is in the position indicat- 
ing threat (tar j aril), the other in the position of wonder (vismaya) 
— the latter a hand position characteristic of the dvdrapdla s of 
some late Pallava and most early Chola sculpture. 

Massive and masculine in feeling, the temple of Bfoadlfivara 
at Tanjore finds its counterbalance in the Bfhadifivara at Gan- 
gaikondacholapuram, which is as elegant and light in its 
sculpture as in its architecture. Among the fine works in the 
temple at Gangaikondacholapuram are Ganefia dancing (Tfip- 
davaganefia) and Nataraja in stone, and the panel of Siva Cap- 
defifimigrahamQrti (pl. 258), in which the motifs of late Chola 
sculpture begin to appear. 

Fine specimens oi Chola sculpture that, although slightly 
later in date, are endowed with equal grace and elegance are 
seen in the niches of the gopura and also around the temple 
at Chidambaram. Especially important for the history of the 
dance in India are the sculptures of the gopura of this temple, 
vividly depicting the dance positions described in the famous 
Ndfyaidstra of Bharata (6th cut.?). 

In the Chola period, portrait statues were also notable. 
Among the more outstanding portraits are that of Gan^arftditya, 
which his pious and noble queen Scmbiyammfidevl had executed 
in the temple of Konerirajapuram, the portrait of Rfijarfija at 
the entrance to the Ekfiiprefivara shrine at Kanchi; and the por- 
trait bronzes of SolamadevI and KulottuAga at Kalahasti. There 
are earlier portraits, beautifully executed and marked by careful 
attention to detail, in the early shrine of the Nfigefivara temple. 
Also important, although not strictly contemporary portraits, 
are the numerous representations of Sundara, Mfinikka Vachakar, 
and TirujfifinaBambandha. 

Among the finest examples of the later phase of Chola 
sculpture are those in the temple at Darasuram, especially the 
notable figure of Siva Gajantaka accompanied by his obviously 
terrified consort. Siva dances in the bhujaUgatr&sita pose on 
the head of the demon Gajfisura, destroying him. Other out- 
standing works from this temple are a rare depiction of Sarabha 
killing Narasiipha; the large and lovely group of KafikfilamQrti, 
admired by a host of rsipatrd (wives of sages) and accompanied 
by troops of demons (bhQta)\ and the portrait of Rtyffoja II 
and his qtieen. Unlike the art of the temples of Taqjore and 
Gangaikondacholapuram, where the accent is above all on the 
heroic element, here the sculpture is marked by a sense of 
peace and tranquility, more religious and thoughtful. 

Figures of rishis (Ska., ffi\ sages), of ascetics, of Brahmans, 
and of rulers with the insignia of their rank, sacred stories, 
scenes of dance and music, ponds and rivers full of fish and 
shells — these are the preferred themes in this art, recalling 
similar scenes depicted in the earlier temples ar Pram^anaA 
and Borobudur in Java. Nor should this be surprising: foe^ 
relationship between India in the Chola period and Indonesia, 
some of whose islands were for a time under the rule of die 
Cholas, was such that sculptural parallels were logical. There 
are other resemblances, too; certain decorative elements — ,for 
example, the foliate patterns that form medallions . for the 
dancing figures on the pillars as well as some of foe pillar 
capitals — suggest the influence of foe Rfiftrak&pu and Chap 
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lukyas, which was inevitable because of the frequent Chola 
incursions into their kingdoms. At Kaveripakkam, for example, 
such Rfi^traktita influence on late Pallava and early Chola 
sculpture is obvious: fine sculptures illustrating this are in the 
Madras Government Museum. 

The sculpture from Pattisvaram, of a slightly later period, 
has all the characteristics of late Chola art. The weapons — in 
a manner common to Chola sculpture from tfe middle of the 
nth century on — are almost always held in the two upraised 
fingers of the hand in the so-called kartarimukhahasta pose; the 
shell (lakkha) and the wheel ( cakra ) of Vi$Qu and Durga show 
flames; the cakra tends to face forward; the yajnopavita (Skr., 
yqjfiopavita; garland), which in early sculpture was broad, 
sinuous, and ribbon-shaped, is separated here into three strands 
of nearly equal width, thus becoming more regular and sym- 
metrical; the kirifa (a type of tiara) of Vi?nu, originally cylin- 
drical, has become conical; and in this period the bhfrigipada, 
a small bell on the right foot of Siva, first appears. Fine examples 
of this phase of Chola art are the Bhik^&tanamOrti at Valuvur, 
the V|?av&hana at Vedaranyam, and the Kalyanasundara at 
Tiruvattiyur. * 

Vijayanagar. The rulers of this dynasty, who were illus- 
trious patrons of culture and learning, fostered the Tamil art 
of the Cholas so that in a short time it became dominant in 
almost all of southern India and gradually triumphed over 
local traditions. In the art of this period the Tamil artistic 
ideal found one of its last and most compatible expressions. 

In the early phase of Vijayanagar art, especially that from 
the Kanara District and Konkan, the characteristic ornamenta- 
tion and mode of drapery of the Chalukya style persist. A good 
example of this transitional period is the ruined temple on the 
river bank at Tadpatri. The gopura sculptures, now scattered 
over the ground and the river bed, have a grace and finish 
that, together with other characteristics, reveal the influence of 
the Chalukya style, as well as certain Tamil stylistic elements. 

A further stage in the development of Vijayanagar art is 
seen in the carvings from the temple of Vignu at Tadpatri. 
The beautiful monolithic ratha of this temple vieB with the 
similar one in the temple of Vifthala at Hampi. The temple 
of Virfipfik^a also has fine sculptures from this early period. 
Another temple worthy of special mention is that of Mallikirjuna 
at Srisailam, notable for its typical 14th- and 15th-century 
sculptures. Some of these carvings, particularly the earlier ones 
such as that representing Bhfhgi and a princess with hands 
joined in worship, assigned to the 14th century, show a fusion 
of all the characteristics of early Chalukya and contemporaneous 
Vijayanagar art, as does the sculpture that adorns the temples 
of Ketapi N&rflyana and Tirumala Nfiyak, erected in the Vijaya- 
nagar period at Bhatkal in Kanara: the dvdrapdlaa at the en- 
trance, the surulyalis below them, the Gajalak?ml on the door- 
way, the carvings and pillars, the ndgabandhaa (friezes of nagas), 
and the panels depicting deities. 

The most illustrious ruler of the Vijayanagar dynasty was 
KnpadevarAya (1509-29), who built numerpus towers, mandapas, 
and shrines, all decorated with fine carvings. One of the most 
famous shrines is that at Hampi representing Kr$na as a child 
(B&lakftna), which portrays him as a plump little boy, seated, 
with a butter ball in one hand. The sculpture, now mutilated, 
is in the Madras Government Museum; its original appearance 
can be seen on a coin of B&lakffna, bearing an exact image of 
the figure, which was issued by Ki^nadevar&ya for distribution on 
the day the image was consecrated. The most magnificent temple 
constrvfited by Knpadevar&ya at Hampi is that of Vifthala. 

An outstanding sculpture executed under Knpadevar&ya in 
1528 is the huge figure of Lakfminarasiipha at Hampi, which, 
according to an inscription on a stone slab nearby, was carved 
'out of a single piece of rock. This figure, 22 ft. high and worked 
with great care, remains one of the gems of the art of this 
period, even though it is in a mutilated condition. Another 
monolithic figure of similar dimensions and probably from the 
same period is that of Gapefa. 

Perhaps the best examples of Vijayanagar sculpture are to 
be seen in the ktdydya mandapas and other pillared halls that 


were built in great numbers during this period in all the temples 
of southern India. One of the most beautiful halls of this type 
is the kalydna mandapa at Vellore, rich in sculptures and 
elegantly carved reliefs. Other admirable carvings adorn the 
mandapa pillars at Srirangam. Similar to those at Vellore, but 
of inferior quality, are the carvings of the mandapa at Virin- 
chipuram, executed, according to tradition, by the son of the 
man who did the sculptures at Vellore. Other mandapas worthy 
of note are the ndfya mandapa (hall for dancing) of the temple 
of Vlrabhadra at Lepakshi, whose pillars are decorated with 
scenes of musical and choreographic subjects, and the mandapa 
of the temple of Varadargja at Kanchi, whose sculptures of 
monkeys, cats, and doves are animated by a lively naturalistic 
sense. There are fine sculptures also in the mandapas at Tiru- 
kalukunram and Tiruvattipuram in North Arcot; in those of 
the temples at Kumbakonam; and at Tiruvannamalai, in the 
“Thousand-pillared Mandapa.” 

Portrait sculpture, already eminent under the Pallava and 
Chola monarchs, advanced still further under the Vijayanagars 
and their feudatories, the N&yaks. These rulers and chieftains 
and their queens and ladies, all active builders of temples, can 
be recognized in attitudes of adoration of the deities to whom 
the temples were dedicated. Most of these portraits are in relief, 
but some are freestanding; they may be of stone or of metal. 
A particularly notable bronze group is that of Kj^nadevarfiya 
with his queens ChinnadevI and Tirumaladevi (I, pl. 226), 
now in a mandapa at the entrance of the temple of Sri Ven- 
kate£varasv&mi, on the hill at Tirupati. A portrait bronze of 
Venkata I, the son of Tirumala, in the same place, exceeds in 
its individuality and forcefulness of expression even the Ktfna- 
devarfiya group. A special position among the portraits is oc- 
cupied by the ivory carvings representing Tirumala Nayak and 
his queens, now in the museum of the temple at Srirangam. 

Kerala. Among the earliest Kerala sculptures are the dva- 
rapdla s at Kaviyur, near Tiruvallara, which recall similar figures 
in Pallava caves. A further stage in Kerala sculpture is seen 
in the reliefs on either side of the entrance of the cave temple 
at Vilinjam (pl. 255). The dancing figure of a god and a goddess 
beside him are typical examples of this 8th-century sculpture 
and resemble certain late Pallava sculptures of the Arcot region 
and Chingleput. Another sculpture inspired by the final phase 
of Pallava art, when it bordered on early Chola art in the 
8th century, is a stone image of Vignu at Kurathiyara (Dar- 
sanamkoppu). A dvdrapdla with a single pair of arms, unearthed 
at Vilinjam, is also of the same date. The decorative element 
in this figure and in that of Vi?nu mentioned above already 
presages the more elaborate ornamentation characteristic of late 
Kerala art as seen in wood carvings and paintings. Other ex- 
cellent examples are a fragmentary Vi$nu of late Pallava style 
found at Talakk&t, near Irinjalakkuda in Cochin; the Buddha 
figures from Bharanikkani and Murudukulangarai; the Jaina 
figures canned in rock at Chitaral in Travancore and fhoBe in 
the Palace Museum in Padmanabhapuram; and other images 
of divinities in Tiruvattar, Kulikode, and Sastamangalam. Also 
worthy of note are the panels with musicians and dancers from 
Trivikramangalam, and among works in metal, the two early 
bronzes of Vi?nu from Ambalappula, now in the museum at 
Trivandrum, which are very similar to some late Pallava ones. 

In the later phase, sculpture in Kerala assumed a decorative 
and picturesque style, similar to and yet distinct from that of 
the Hoytiala school. The stone sculpture in this region is strongly 
reminiscent of its prototypes in the wood-carved decoration of 
temples. Themes and popular legends found in the Itihfisas 
(historical narratives) and the Pur&nas (sacred texts of medieval 
Hinduism) are portrayed in long wooden friezes on the temple 
cornices and pillars. A series of Rdmdyana scenes from a temple 
at Quilon (now in the Madras Government Museum), several 
pieces from the museum at Trivandrum, and the carvings in 
the temples at Ettumanur, Sathankulangara, Palur, and Pad- 
manabhapuram are eloquent testimony to the ability of the 
carvers. Hie ornamentation of the figures recalls the appearance 
of the dancers of the kathakali t a dance still performed in the 
ndfya mandapas of Malabar temples. There are numerous 
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sculptures and portraits of the Vijayanagar period in the temple 
at Suchindram. One of the most beautiful pieces from this 
temple is a wood panel representing Vi$nu Trivikrama, which 
can be ranked with the best of the earlier Indian representa- 
tions of this divinity. 

Exquisitely carved wooden rathas are a tradition in southern 
India. Some of these (e.g., the very large one at Tiruvalur) 
are practically full-size vimanas on wheels. The custom of 
carrying these vehicular shrines in religious processions became 
increasingly popular, and there was scarcely a temple in southern 
India that did not have a ratha or other form of vdhana (vehicle 
or mount) of carved wood, painted and embellished with gold 
plate. 

Painting. In 1918 Jouvreau-Dubreuil called attention to 
the discovery at Sittannavasal of early paintings similar to those 
at Ajanta. One of these is a painting on the ceiling of a cave 
representing a magnificent lake where geese disport themselves 
and fish dart among flowering lotuses; youths are intent on 
gathering the flowers. The figures are drawn with great delicacy 
of feeling. Fhe finest of the figures is that of a king who, 
adorned with a diadem and protected by a parasol, is shown 
in the company of his queen. On the cubical parts of the pil- 
lars in front of the king are portraits of two dancers of exquisite 
grace and proportions. These paintings, rather damaged by 
time and by man, probably date from the period of Mahen- 
dravarman I. Except for the wall paintings at Sittannavasal, 
the only other evidences of the great wealth of murals painted 
during this period are the traces in other temples (e.g., Maman- 
dur and Mamallapuram). Some idea of the development of 
this art in successive decades can be drawn from fragments of 
painting in the structural Pallava temples such as those at 
Panamalai and Kanchi. Two fine examples of paintings done 
during the period of R&jaairpha (680-720) are a crowned god- 
dess protected by a parasol, at Panamalai, and the remains of 
a gracious princely figure and an image of Som&skanda between 
the seated figures of Siva and P&rvatl in the temple of Kailfi- 
sanatha at Kanchi. The figures in this panel, though fragmen- 
tary, are impressive for their calmness and dignity of line. 

In the cave temple at Tirumalai are fragments of paintings 
executed in the early Pandya period and closely resembling 
contemporaneous Pallava ones; for the most part they represent 
themes inspired by nature. Certain hunting scenes (such as 
the hunter carrying a wild boar, surrounded by other hunters 
and their wives) are unusual in Indian art and suggest the 
possibility of foreign influence — Roman or Hellenistic — per- 
haps the result of trade in the early centuries of the Christian 
era between the P&ndyas and Rome. (P&ndya pearls were much 
sought after by Rome; and Madura had an established colony 
of foreigners from the Hellenistic-Roman Levant.) To this 
same period also belongs a face in classical style, the only re- 
maining fragment of the paintings that at one time decorated 
the cave temple at Tirunandikkarai and practically all that 
survives of 8th-9th-century Kerala painting. 

Although there are fragments of early Chola painting at 
Narthamalai, Malayadipatti, and other places, the great treasure 
house of this art is the temple of BfhadUvara at Taiyore, where 
an entire picture gallery dating from the first period of Chola 
5** was discovered in a dark passage around the main cella by 
5 . K. Govindaswami about 1930. The themes of these paintings 

divine personages, and they show penetrating psychological 
msight and an extraordinary feeling for composition. On the 
west wall is Siva DakeipAmfirti, seated on a tiger skin and con- 
templating the dance of two apsarases (celestial nymphs) while 
Viqqu and some ganas beat time on a drum, accompanied by 
heavenly musicians. Another lovely scene shows Siva dancing, 
wtth priests and devotees on one side and a prince (probably 
*ujar3ja), accompanied by three queens and numerous rela- 
tives, in adoration. The entire space of the north wall is oc- 
cupied by a huge figure of Siva TripurAntaks who, mounted 
pua chariot driven by Brahmft, is in the act of using his powerful 
how against a host of asuras (demons). 

These Chola paintings admirably illustrate the theory of 
the rata 9 or principal sentiments or states of mind of man, 


which theoreticians of painting transposed from poetry to art 
(see esthetics). The blood-stained figure of Siva Tripur&ntaka 
and the dominating accent of the scene express the heroic sen- 
timent (vira), wrath ( raudra 1), and terror ( bhaydnaka ); the weep- 
ing of the ladies who embrace their lords suggests pity ( karund ) 
and love {ifAgdra)\ the sentiment of peace ( idnta ) is mirrored 
in the figure of Siva DakgipAmQrti seated serenely on a tiger 
skin, and the attitudes of the worshipers depict devotion (bhakti); 
and wonder (1 ddbhuta), aroused by the vismaya pose of the 
celestial dancers, mingles with mirth ( hdtya ) at the comically 
posed ganas . 

The Vijayanagar monarchs were generous patrons and con- 
noisseurs of painting as well as of the other arts. A lovely series 
of paintings from this period can be seen in the temple of VirO- 
p8k$a, situated in their capital city of Vijayanagar (mod. Hampi). 
The paintings, which decorate the ceiling of the large outer 
mandapa, illustrate the glory of the great spiritual master Vid- 
vSranya. Fragments of other paintings of this period can be 
seen at Anagundi near Hampi, at Tadpatri, Kanchi, Kalahasti, 
Tirupati, Tinrtannamalai, Chidambaram, Tiruvalur, Kumba- 
konam, and Srirangam. 

One of the most splendid paintings of the Vijayanagar period 
is the colossal figure of VIrabhadra painted on the ceiling of 
a mandapa at Lepakshi. The other scenes depicted here are 
from the Mahdbh&rata , the R&mdyana , and the PurApas and 
date from the time of Acyutaraya (1529-42); among the rec- 
ognizable portraits are those of the builders of the temple, 
Virupanna and Viranna. Of particular importance among the 
scenes, many of which are in poor condition, are the coronation 
of Rflma, Arjuna fighting with Kirftta, Bhik^Afana, KAlAri, Gafi- 
gadhara, and Tripur&ntaka; all these paintings reveal a mastery 
of the brush and of color. 

A simple but pleasing example of late Vijayanagar painting 
is seen in a small mandapa in the temple of Varadari^ja at 
Kanchi. The subject of this representation is taken from the 
cycle of legends woven around the figure of MAmmafa, the god 
of love. The scenes showing the playful manifestations (Skr., 
llld) of Siva on the ceilings of the mandapas at Tiruvalur are 
picturesque and original, especially the figure of Muchukunda, 
the mythical monkey-faced king. Other representations of the 
legends of Siva and scenes from the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata 
are at Tiruvannamalai, Tiruvottiyur, and elsewhere. 

Painting from the later phase of the Vijayanagar period is 
abundantly represented in many temples. Particularly out- 
standing among these mural paintings are those at Madura, 
which are divided into separate panels representing the 64 Ulds 
of Siva, and the inspired ones at Tiruparuttikunram, especially 
vigorous and original. Many of these pictures have explanatory 
legends in the Tamil or Telugu language. Vijayanagar paint- 
ing, always rather conventional, became even more so in its 
final N&yak phase. All the characteristics of this period seen 
in the sculpture, such as the angular contours of the limbs 
and the type and arrangement of garments, are much more 
evident in the painting, where they are emphasized by the use 
of color. 

The Kerala painting at Tirunandikkarai progressed toward 
a distinctive type closely resembling contemporaneous sculpture 
in stone and wood. The rather robust and squat figures, the 
rich ornamentation, and the characteristically elongated halo 
that surrounds the crown in western Chalukya figures clearly 
reveal the combination of Kanarese and Dravidian elements. 
At Ettumanur, the many-armed Siva Napir&ja holding a «msb- 
didkvaja in one hand is reminiscent of the figures of Siva 
dancing at Badami, Pattadakal, and Nallur and also resembles 
a similar painting in the KaUAsanAtha at Ellora. This huge 
painting can compete in strength and beauty w|fh the Chola 
panel of TripurAntaka at Taiyore and with the contemporaneous 
Vijayanagar VIrabhadra at Lepakshi. 

Other noteworthy paintings in Kerala are those from Tl- 
ruvaqjikulam, Pallimanna, and Cochin; those in the Vadak- 
kunAtha at Trichur, and those In the palace at Mattancheri. 
In the area of Travancore the paintings from Vaikam, Ettumanur, 
and Chitaral are outstanding; and die high point is readied 
with the famous paintings of the palaces of Pa dm a n a bha p ur a m 
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and Krishnapuram. Characteristic of this school are the rather 
wide mouth, the eyes with a slanting gaze, the smile, the rather 
heavy build of the body, and the reproduction in the most 
minute detail of the costumes and mode of life of the period. 
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DRAWING. The word “drawing” covers in general all those 
representations in which an image is obtained by marking, 
whether simply or elaborately, upon a surface which constitutes 
the background. In this sense drawing is the basis of every 
pictorial experience, particularly that of painting (q.v.). In 
modem times drawing has become associated with a particular 
tradition and special artistic techniques: its methods comprise 
simple delineation to which may be added effects of light and 
shadow (produced by hatching or washes), highlights, and cur- 
sory color notations. 

Summary. Introduction (col. 459). Drawing in primitive cultures 
(col. 462) : Prehistory and protohistory ; Tribal art. Drawing in an- 
tiquity and in the Middle Ages (col. 468): The ancient Near East ; 
Greece and Rome ; Late antiquity and Byzantium ; Medieval Europe. 
Art and practice of drawing in modem Europe (col. 478): Draw- 
ing theory ; Drawing from the Renaissance to the 18th century\ The 
19th and 20th centuries ; a. Linear or contour; b . Expressive or dynamic; 
c. Picturesque or lyrical. Drawing in the Orient (col. 497): India; 
China; Japan. 

Introduction. Within the framework of artistic expression, 
the word “drawing” is applied to workB that vary widely both 
in effect and in degree of elaboration. It includes (1) preparatory 
works which are separate and distinct from the final artistic 
product and which have, for the most part, an artistic value 
of their own; (a) preparatory works which are deprived of their 
independent value because they are materially incorporated 
into the finished work of art; (3) works executed according to 
the usual drawing techniques but having the character of in- 
dependent works. To the first group belong all the drawings 
which reflect the studies of the artist, whether in relation to a 
particular work or to his explorations of style (pl. 267). In 
the second group fall the linear or shaded markings which, 
on panel, canvas, or wall, serve as the basis and guide for the 
execution of a work (sinopia, pouncing, etc.; pl. 266). The 
third group comprises linear or shaded drawings which are in 
themselves finished works and yet retain the appearance of 
drawings (pls. 261-264). 

The ^elemental or schematic image obtained through the 
mediunrbf drawing (in all cultures and periods of history) has 
led us to identify it with the initial or inventive moment of 
the artistic process. Its function within the whole process 
changes, however, with shifts in the importance and value 
attributed to other technical factors. For example, the pre- 
historic rock drawings were executed as an end in themselves 
without any thought of further elaboration; in the Oriental 
arts, where there is no break in continuity between invention 
and execution, the drawing develops, with no separate phase, 
into the finished work; in the classical tradition of Western 


art, which admits the dualism of ideation and execution, the 
phase of drawing, or ideation, is theoretically distinct, though 
continuously related to the process of execution. 

Although drawing is the first phase of the artistic process, 
defining it as “spontaneous expression” is not warranted. Even 
prehistoric and children’s drawings presuppose conventional wayB 
of representation or communication (see psychology of art). 
First and most fundamental among these conventions, and still 
accepted as the starting point for drawing, is the line, or stroke. 
In so far as line is conceived of as an interruption of continuity, 
or as a division of space, it is, basically, the expression of a 
boundary or limit; it thus limits a surface, because it defines 
a spatial entity as distinct from the space in which the entity 
functions. 

To draw means to make a subjective image extrinsic, to 
give it a limit, a position in space, and a form. It is impossible 
to postulate an origin for the art of drawing that does not 
lead back to signs or symbols which form a common ground 
between the experience of the artist and the experience of man 
in general. It is easy to establish relationships, differing in 
detail in the various cultures, between principles of drawing and 
symbolic representations of the cosmos and also between draw- 
ing and writing. 

But even if the fact that drawing is the first step in the 
artistic process does not necessarily mean that it is extem- 
poraneous or always spontaneous in character, certain types of 
finished work which are intended to appear extemporaneous 
are left in the stage of drawing. Such is the case, for example, 
with caricatures and illustrations. On the other hand, even in 
the earliest critical writings we find the theory that drawing 
is the loftiest phase of artistic creation, and this conception 
was especially developed during the Italian Renaissance, when 
drawing came to be associated with the concepts of “idea” and 
“theory.” There is no real contradiction between these points 
of view, for, as the first step in the artistic process, drawing 
already has an esthetic value, independent of the values arising 
from the following steps in the process: in fact, that first act 
implies an intuitive rather than an analytical approach to reality. 

The gradual growth of an artistic idea may be detected 
even in the most ancient pictorial remains, the artist changes 
his mind; he progressively adjusts and focuses the image. In 
periods of high artistic achievement a drawing may contain many 
lines to define the same contour, thereby suggesting a variety 
of solutions in the relation of the figure and its environment 
(pls. 263, 276, 277). Further evidence of the gradual process 
of creation and of the interweaving of ideation and execution 
may be found in the progression of drawn details or of sketches 
of the total work; of the successive addition of shadings or 
color notes within the contours; of the frequent recourse during 
execution to the drawing technique in order to obtain a better 
definition of certain portions; in the draftsmanlike character 
that is often preserved in the finished work (especially in Far 
Eastern art); in the tendency (frequent in modem art, for 
instance in Cezanne) to keep “drawing” up to the last touch 
of the brush, so as to preserve the ferment and intensity of 
ideation throughout the execution. 

To identify “line” with what is called “contour” is valid 
only within certain limits. The word “contour” conveys an 
intention to reduce the various aspects that an object can assume 
(according to point of view, incidence of light, etc.) to an ideal 
image which includes and synthesizes these variables so as to 
be no longer subject to exterior change. Also the space which 
the contour defines together with the object assumes an absolute 
and invariable existence that cannot be altered by light, at- 
mosphere, point of view, etc. However, apart from its associa- 
tion with contour, a line may develop on a single plane with 
no suggestion of three-dimensional form, simply following a 
rhythmic flow, as in the case of an arabesque. Or, again, a line 
may define an object within space, but with the suggestion of 
sudden movement or the fusion of its masses with the surround- 
ing light and atmosphere, in which case it abandons the con- 
tinuity of the contour: the line may be either broken abruptly* 
or warped and softened, or even elided, in order to suggest a 
modulation of light and shadow, the incidence of intense light, 
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the depth of shadow, or the different colors of the object 
itself. 

Techniques vary according to the artist’s intention: while a 
drawing with clear contours calls for a sharp line of pen or 
pencil on a smooth ground (as in the technique of graffito in 
antiquity), a painterly drawing calls for rough paper, often 
colored, and yielding or thick media, such as charcoal, soft 
pencils, chalks, pastels, or even water-color washes that partially 
or completely dissolve the line to produce nuances and blurs. 

Whole categories of drawings are a means to an end and 
serve as a practical guide in the execution of a work of art 
(pl. 266). Cartoons for large works, such as tapestries, are 
elements in the process of execution, for they translate the 
artist’s invention at an advanced stage, and their function in 
relation to the finished work is similar to that of scaffolding 
for architecture. The underdrawing of a fresco in sinopia serves 
as a guide to the execution of the painting. In some cases it 
represents an active part of the artist’s invention; in other cases, 
it may be only a transitional stage in which the material the artist 
has already worked out is transferred to the wall. When part 
of the exec* -ion of a work is entrusted to students, helpers, or 
even 10 a crew of craftsmen, as in the case of architectural or 
decorative works, the executants are given expressly prepared 
drawings which indicate details of structure or successive stages 
of technical processes. 

Exercise or study drawings should also be considered as 
tools, as a means to an end (pls. 266, 267). Into this category 
fall most copies from the antique or from the works of great 
masters, life drawings of the figure, and portrait sketches. 
Drawings such as these may be simple exercises of the artist’s 
eye or hand, or they may be used as a basis for more important 
works. Paintings and sculptures more often than not are worked 
out through many preparatory drawings that chronicle the de- 
velopment of the artist’s idea and the progressive stages of its 
elaboration. Copies of great works may be literal and pedes- 
trian, but in many instances they give rise to sensitive and pen- 
etrating observations, because by selection and interpretation 
the copyist reveals problems of style that he is exploring through 
historical analysis. 

The formative and preparatory nature of drawing accounts 
for the insistence upon draftsmanship in art schools, where 
teaching proceeds gradually through technical and mechanical 
stages to objective copies and finally to interpretation and the 
study of styles (see education and art teaching). 

Drawing, however, has an independent value as a form of 
art, and it is susceptible to esthetic judgment. In past centuries 
artists often gave drawings to kings, rulers, patrons, and im- 
portant literary personalities. Ever since the Renaissance the 
collecting of drawings has been considered a mark of refine- 
ment and taste. It is important to remark that in both the East 
and the West certain artists have restricted their activity exclu- 
sively to drawing and refined their technique to an extreme 
degree. From the 15th century on, printmaking (see engravings 
and other print media) afforded a method by which drawings 
could be duplicated and disseminated, and this served further 
to establish drawing as a definitive form of art. 

While the drawings of painters and sculptors are generally 
important as independent works of art, the drawings of ar- 
chitects are sometimes less interesting, because the successive 
phases of construction call for many technical renderings often 
not by the master himself (see designing). But when an archi- 
tectural drawing or even the drawing of a ground plan stands 
at the very root of the architect's invention, it has as much 
artistic importance as the drawing of a figure. The fact that 
architectural drawings are carried out according to conventions 
°f projection and perspective does not detract from their value 
as works of art, since every drawing, no matter of what kind, 
must conform to certain more or less conventional systems. 

The first thing to be ascertained before making a value 
Judgment is the authenticity of a drawing, that is, whether it is 
by the hand of the master. Authentic drawings by an original 
roaster may be artistically uninteresting inasmuch as they may 
ba copies, memory aids, or sketches of a practical or technical 
ch ancter. The idea of artistic authenticity is often identified 


with immediacy of expression and in consequence with a quick 
and fresh line, but actually a drawing should be considered 
artistically important when it documents an active moment of 
ideation quite independently of its formal aspects, which vary 
according to the shifting idioms of representation. Research 
in the field of drawings aims to establish the attribution, authen- 
ticity, dating, and possible relationship to other works, and it 
is aided by the analysis of paper, watermarks, and drawing 
media. Old drawings present special difficulties, because they 
are often in bad condition, altered or maladroitly retouched, 
and inscribed at later dates with unreliable notes or signatures. 


Drawing in primitive cultures. Prehistory and protohis- 
tory. The mazes of lines and zigzags on the walls of caves in 
the Cantabrian Mountains of Spain and in the south of France, 
which were produced by the hunters of Upper Paleolithic times, 
have the character of drawing. Considered by many writers as 
the earliest monuments of human art, they were not so much 
abstract symbols' as a magical concretization of the idea of the 
object tu which they referred, realized in an arbitrary manner. 

Aside from this limited group of works, Upper Paleolithic 
drawing rapidly became a highly representational art and quite 
distinct from any form of decorative art (PL. 261). Wall paint- 
ings and the decoration of small objects of the early and middle 
Aurignacian are largely of animals, and the figure, whether 
engraved or painted, is essentially a drawing and keeps rigidly 
to contours alone. With the final Aurignacian stage, drawing 
became more complex and expressive. The figure was usually 
conceived frontally, its static form delineated in silhouetted 
outline. But the prevailing linear and tectonic quality was 
occasionally accompanied by a kind of illusionism in those few 
cases where there was an attempt at expressive methods. Thus 
the indication of hair now broke into the outline with a series 
of brief slanted strokes or gave a certain plasticity of the area 
enclosed, thereby anticipating in drawing a pictorial effect which 
later was often to be obtained through the use of color. Thus 
in some parts of the painted figures, such as horns and legs, 
the outline was extended to form a filled -in surface. 

'Hie sharpening of the drawing in such efforts and its fusion 
with other means of expression explain the appearance in this 
phase of evidences of preliminary drawing. There are pebbles 
engraved with five or six partial or complete animal profiles in 
a complex of lines which is often so difficult to disentangle 
that it is clear that they were not intended as an end in them- 
selves. Similar manifestations are to be found from the Solutrean. 
In the early phases of this culture, drawing retained the qualities 
of late Aurignacian, a stasis which can, at least partly, be ex- 
plained by die lesser importance of drawing as compared with 
high and low relief in Solutrean art. In the later Solutrean 
phases and even more in early Magdalenian, representational 
art was focused so much on pictorial methods that drawing 
gradually lost its original preeminence. In the form of fine 
engravings, it served merely to emphasize the effect of color. 
Both outlines of the figure and interior details were delineated 
with great mastery, these la6t having acquired major impor- 
tance. Sometimes merely decorative effects obtained, but more 
often drawing tended to be resolved as an impressionistic nota- 
tion: contours and internal delimitations of the figure became 
negated and dissolved in the varied play of dots, hatchings, 
and colored surfaces. 

Late Magdalenian art witnessed the development in draw- 
ing of two opposing tendencies which had already been pre- 
saged in the preceding phase: On the one hand, there waa a 
naturalistic effort, through the techniques of clawing, after 
such illusionistic effects as were achieved in the aid millennium 
b.c. in the great flowering of Minoan art; on the other, artists 
produced a purely decorative art, sometimes e xp r essin g them- 
selves in conventionalized forms. 

Both tendencies contributed to the restoration to drawing 
of the predominance which it had lost in the Solutrean and 
early Magdalenian. In this later phase there were new evidences, 
generally graffiti on bone and atone, of the frequent use of 
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preparatory sketches. In this connection a figure of a bison 
— if it be authentic — engraved on a rock fragment from Albri 
de la Geni&re (Ain) is of great interest. It is identical to one 
of the large painted bisons in the cave of Font-de-Gaume 
(Dordogne). Cases of replicas of a scene carved on small objects 
of differing provenance can also be cited. 

Also, where there was a return to frontality and stylization, 
drawing acquired still greater importance. Figures were again 
stated in terms of contour, although the treatment of the sur- 
faces, such as the fur, remained illusionistic. Even this remnant 
of illusionism was finally abandoned in the general tendency 
to omit treatment of inteiior detail. In order not to interrupt 
an outline, the artist ended by including in it or juxtaposing to 
it details such as the curl of fur on the neck of a reindeer or a 
horse's mane. 

This development holds especially true for the paleolithic 
art of continental Europe generally and of France and the 
Cantabrian area in particular. Of lesser interest is the develop- 
ment of drawing among other groups, known under the in- 
clusive name of "Mediterranean" (eastern Spain, lower valley 
of the Rh6ne River, central and southern Italy and Sicily, 
North Africa). In the art of these groups (some of it coeval 
with, some later than, the art just discussed) we meet with the 
coexistence of a naturalistic mainstream and a tendency to 
abstraction and geometrization to a far greater degree. The 
drawing of eastern Spain shows a certain originality, especially 
in the representation of the human figure, which is intellec- 
tually treated, although not without some poetic fluency. Runners 
are shown with the upper parts of their bodies in filiform, 
while their legs are quite thick. Animal figures are more natu- 
ralistic, but the drawing is here limited to outline while the in- 
terior is only filled in. 

For a short period which corresponds to the late Aurig- 
nacian the artistic influence of the Cantabrian area and Bouthem 
France furthered a less rigid style of drawing. We find outline 
figures in which some parts (such as horns) are filled in, while 
the interior surfaces are covered, at least partially, with spots 
of color and dashes, which serve to indicate anatomical details 
or to suggest a certain plasticity. Later phases, however, wit- 
nessed a return to the old conventions. 

In the Mesolithic age the repertory of Spanish rock paint- 
ings continued to be varied. The mqor interest was concen- 
trated on the human figure, treated now in a conventionalized 
fashion which was no longer cursive but rigidly geometric 
and largely symbolic. Similar figures appear on the painted 
Azilian pebbles. At least in part, the seminaturalistic figures on 
Scandinavian rocks, until recently (especially because of their 
location) thought to be linked with paleolithic traditions, are 
really of mesolithic origin. Here outlines were delineated by 
shallow engravings and were probably laid over with color. 

The early figure drawings of the following era were more 
decidedly conventionalized, although not without some rep- 
resentational qualities. They differ from their predecessors 
also in the use of a technique in which outlines are traced in 
dots (Scandinavian group) or even the whole surface within 
the outlinJI is filled in (White Sea). 

The traditions of paleolithic drawing continued unabated 
in the rock drawings of the Sahara, where a certain naturalism 
persisted. Figures were executed in deeply engraved linear 
outlines. A few interior details were indicated. Here also a 
seminaturalistic phase with a tendency to stylization succeeded 
a more decidely naturalistic phase. 

Drawing in neolithic times and in the ages of metal appears, 
with fmr exceptions, in the context of decorative art and of 
ceramidi (see ceramics; ornamentation). 

Throughout the Neolithic, representational elements are to 
be found only in the ceramic art of the Danubian-Balkan area, 
where they occur as geometrized anthropomorphous designs 
(sometimes an ornamental repetition of the conventionalized 
figure in a series of superposed triangles) or as representations 
of animals (toads). Zoomorphic figures appear more frequently 
only in the culture of TripoUe (Ukraine) with some accent 
on scenic compositions (series of animals in motion). These 
are of higher artistry than the Tripojje anthropomorphic rep- 
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reaentations,! in; which heads and legs are shown in profile 
and the body frontally. 

Later, toward the mid-3d millennium B.c., the prevailingly 
coloristic and dynamic decorative art of certain parts of the 
Aegean, for instance Crete (proto-Minoan), underwent Oriental 
influences and borrowed from that source representations of 
animals and other figures. The forms and composition are 
livelier than their models and often show some interaction. 
Ornamental figures generally are made to submit to abstract 
decorative schemes, which are in turn transformed into rep- 
resentational motifs that are largely vegetal. Also, in the Cyc- 
lades, even though art tended strongly to geometrization, figures 
appeared in outline (boats, fish). 

Thus, for the first time after the Upper Paleolithic phase, 
figurative drawing played an independent role in Mediterranean 
and European art. Animal representations of aSneolithic art 
in the region of Pontus (Russia) and the Caucasus were also 
noteworthy. They were often enriched by details of landscape. 

The ornamental style of the megalithic culture on the island 
of Malta included some interesting representational elements. 
Of note are large slabs of rock decorated with spiral ribbon 
motifs in which ornament and background were painted in two 
different shades of the same color. These spirals often assumed 
a vegetal character as in the proto-Minoan art of Crete. The 
Bame phenomenon was present on painted pottery. A rock 
slab from Hal Torxien (Malta) bears a series of animal repre- 
sentations. 

A particular flowering of figure drawing occurred also in 
western megalithic cultures, where the influence of the Near 
East and the Aegean is visible alongside local traditions dating 
back to the Upper Paleolithic. At any rate, a decided tendency 
to geometric abstraction was dominant here, accentuated by a 
continuous exchange of representational and decorative elements. 
On the other hand, stylization rarely reached the point of 
rendering the object unrecognizable. Anthropomorphic repre- 
sentations were most current (indicated, for example, by two 
triangles counterposed at their vertices), along with solar motifs, 
zoomorphic elements (bulls with exaggerated horns), organs 
of the body (eye motifs), and weapons and other objects (axes, 
bows, plows, wagons, boats, etc.). 

In the megalithic burials of Britain, and also in other areas, 
exclusively linear figures in outline are common. Notable in 
certain monuments of megalithic times on the Iberian Peninsula 
is the use of preparatory sketches engraved on enormous 
stones which were plastered over before painting. Along with 
these monuments of funerary art should be mentioned the 
Spanish rock paintings and the engravings of Monte Bego (north 
Italy), which were still being made in the early Bronze Age, 
and the oldest Beries from Valcamonica (north Italy), where 
the engraving was usually done with the aid of a hammer. 
In the representation of the figure there is a change from the 
linear rendition of members and trunk to a thickening of the 
body with the outline filled in. Western influence resulted in 
the introduction of representational elements (eye motif) in 
the Nordic regions (late phase of the corridor graves). 

In central Europe these developments came much later, in 
the late Bronze Age. Motifs originating in the figure have 
been found here executed in repoussd on thin bronze sheets 
in lines of dots: e.g., the widely diffused Danubian motif of 
the solar boat drawn by birds. The few cases of timid figure 
drawing which appeared in Iron Age cultures (those of Villa- 
nova, Hallstatt), as in western megalithic cultures earlier, did 
not depart very far from a purely ornamental style. Some- 
times, at any rate, representations are varied, as in the figures 
engraved on the Hallstatt urn from Sopron (Odenburg) in 
Hungary (V, pl. 175), despite the monotonous rendering of the 
body with fiat triangles which repeat the decoration of the vase* 
women with a spindle or at die loom, lyre players, battling 
warriors, chariots, etc. 

Rock pictures offer a richer field, e.g., those of the early 
Iron Age in Valcamonica and in Scandinavia, where such fun- 
erary art as the famous slab from Kivik was produced (V, 
pl. 180). The human figure recurs frequently, especially ip 
scenes of battle or of riders on horseback, as do ships with their 
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fittings, weapons, solar images, etc. Figures are depicted entirely 
in silhouette, more rigidly in the Valcamonica group, more 
fluently in the Scandinavian group, where curvilinear, if static, 
outlines prevail, sometimes occurring on different planes by 
means of superimposed details. 

From these small beginnings the civilizations of the western 
Mediterranean and Europe were to emerge, sometimes with 
considerable time lags, through contact first with Orientalizing 
art and then with that of the Greco-Roman world. 


Tribal art . The presence in our own day of societies recently 
emerged from very modest stages of culture offers the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the forms of drawing at relatively 
“primitive” levels, that is, without written tradition. They are 
subject in part to the same considerations as those discussed 
above regarding prehistory, and in certain cases — among the 
aborigines of Australia and the Bushmen of south Africa, to 
cite classic examples — prehistoric forms have survived to the 
present wit .out an appreciable break in continuity (see II, 
pl. 6 j). The primitive world, however, offers a rather greater 
scope because of the very broad diffusion of drawing over 
all the continents apart from Europe and because of the vast 
range of production in perishable materials, whose parallels in 
prehistoric civilizations have been entirely lost — if, indeed, 
they ever existed. Present forms also have the advantage of 
immediacy, so that in the conjectural reconstruction of a cul- 
tural world which gave birth to the truly primitive drawings 
of prehistoric man we can rely to some extent on a comparative 
study of these latest developments and the observation of crea- 
tive activity in statu nascendi. 

In cultures which lack paper and the ordinary graphic media, 
drawing must naturally be understood as a conceptual activity 
inherent in the most varied forms of representation, but es- 
pecially those in which the idea is represented two-dimensionally 
and in line, whatever the technique of execution and without 
regard to the rendition of plastic or chromatic effects. (“Draw- 
ing*’ is, of course, inseparable from any work of art, including 
sculpture and painting.) The materials on which drawings are 
made at these levels are prevailingly those offering smooth 
surfaces, though these may not be fiat; rocky walla or ground 
cleared and polished by nature or smoothed by man; the 
plastered walls of huts; bone and ivory, sea shells, and tortoise 
shell; the shell of an ostrich egg, wood and bamboo, tapa and 
woven fabrics; leather and skins; pottery and objects of metal 
(when they exist); and even the human skin. On such sur- 
faces drawing is produced by such techniques as engraving 
and painting, impression by means of stamps, sewing, and em- 
broidery. Sometimes the technique itself serves to create ex 
novo (in whole or in part) the basic surface at the same time 
that it creates the drawing, as in the case of basketry, weaving, 
intarsia and mosaic, and painting with colored sand. 

In these latter cases, drawing seems to be more closely 
related to technology than when it is created freehand. In the 
case of basketry, drawing is the automatic production of the 
technical process itself. But even if the form a drawing takes 
is occasionally suggested to the craftsman by the mechanics 
of production, a deliberate quest for form is rarely absent 
even at the lowest levels. On the other hand, whatever the 
origin of specific arrangements and motifs of a drawing, the 
well-known phenomenon of the transposition of these to other 
techniques bears witness to an almost universal interest in 
drawing as such, as an expression of the style of a particular 
People or of personal taste, if not as the statement of a symbol. 

The relative level of “primitiveness’' in backward peoples of 
°ur own day, even by comparison with prehistoric peoples, has 
relevance to the search for the origins of drawing or at least 
|dr the cultural levels at which it appears to emerge and to 
become clarified. This search, indeed, suggests itself spon- 
taneously in a comparison between the production of the Upper 
Paleolithic in Europe, whose high merit is well known, and 
that of the contemporary hunting and food-gathering peoples 
w hose works afford by contrast so negative a picture. Even 


from other standpoints, some scholars have suggested that this 
represents a more primitive level than that of the Aurignarian 
or Magdalenian hunters. But rather than postulate the survival 
among present-day food gatherers of extremely primitive cul- 
tural forms, which is the same as hypothesizing a static situa- 
tion enduring over many millenniums, we can consider the low 
level as a cultural regression due — in some instances — to the 
precarious conditions of existence in unfavorable natural habi- 
tats and to prolonged ethnic isolation. Similar cases of de- 
generation exist when a group of people have lost interest, 
either partly or totally, in the production of art and the attend- 
ant technical mastery, e.g., the Bushmen (see palso-afbican 
cultures) and some Eskimo groups (see Eskimo cultures), to 
cite only two familiar examples. In most cases, however, it is 
impossible to make any serious statement as to the genesis of 
early drawing on an ethnological basis, as we have no long- 
term knowledge of the antecedents of any branch of present- 
day production. It is true that among the primitive peoples 
( Urvolker ) existing in modem times there is a relative poverty 
of creative imagination and a lack of interest and ability in any 
form of representation. Clearly the level of technical develop- 
ment is not in itself decisive. The Upper Paleolithic hunters 
of Europe certainly did not possess a knowledge of tools superior 
to that of the present-day hunters and food gatherers. Nor is 
geography a decisive factor. The Eskimos, who continue a 
tradition of drawing which is bimillenary at the very least, 
live in geoclimatic conditions far more inclement than those of 
Tasmania or Tierra del Fuego. However, when the first rudi- 
mentary attempts at graphic representation make their ap- 
pearance in these simpler cultures, they often appear to derive 
from the models of more highly evolved peoples living nearby. 
Thus the rude decorations of bark cloth among the Bambuti 
in the region of the Congo are inspired by similar Bantu tech- 
niques, and the elementary engravingB on bamboo by the Se- 
mang and Sakais of the Malay Peninsula are simplified but re- 
cognizable representations of Malayan products. These and sev- 
eral similar cases, incidentally give the lie to the presumption of 
general precedence of naturalistic representation (or “physio- 
plastic,” to use a term of Max Verwom) over abstraction 
(“ideoplaatic”). If we had to assume as illustrative of the 
earliest art the production of such peoples as the Semang, the 
Yaghan (Yamana ) of the Tierra del Fuego, or the Andaman 
Islanders (an assumption which would be correct or at least 
justifiable on a purely ethnological level), we should have to 
conclude that at these simplest levels of civilization a geometric 
type of decoration exists unqualified by any knowledge of or 
interest in representation of natural forms. But the multiple 
influences to which even the most remote and isolated groups 
have been subjected — not excluding those considered primitive 
— make it impossible to identify their work as residual or even 
as the traces of aboriginal drawing. 

Another factor to be considered is that of the stimuli and 
motivations which originally impelled man to undertake the 
experiment of drawing with still rudimentary means. Sym- 
pathetic and apotropaic magic are often cited as being the 
impelling factors. They certainly had their influence, but not 
so much as to exclude esthetic aims in themselves or the attempt 
at visual expression of an embryonic sense of rhythm, sym- 
metry, or color (which is inseparable from form). The love of 
adornment is also an element, as is the desire to make a symbol 
or a mnemonic device. Over the years the mastery of certain 
simple techniques induces the satisfaction of achieving an almost 
automatic control over the repetition of pleasing forms, and 
with it an elementary virtuosity. But such experiences and such 
esthetic stimuli on the part of early man may be deduced only 
indirectly. There are attempts at decoration and Representation 
even where mastery is still very far from having been achieved. 

The presence of geometric forms in the earliest drawings 
leaves in doubt the question of the influence of the imitation 
of nature, where straight planes and perfectly regular curved 
lines are the exception rather than the rule, although, on the 
other hand, the technical effort required to make an exact 
copy demands a masked level of ability. Concentric drdea 
may have been suggested by the rings in a segment of a tree 
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trunk or by the concentric 'wavelets induced by a disturbance 
of smooth water But without the help of a compass other 
more complex and less “natural” motifs are hard to reproduce 
These at any rate are only indefinitely associated with the 
former — eg, on the chunnga or the rhomboidal motifs (con- 
centric rectangles, meanders, wavy lines, etc ) of Australia The 
spiral may have been inspired by that of certain sea shells, 
although it may also have had its origin m the similar and very 
ancient form m basketry, while m more sophisticated examples 
it is the final point in a progress of artificial stylization inspired 
by the curling of a lizard s tail (on the kapkap pendants of the 
Solomon Islands), or of the * bird s head” motif (among the 
Massim of Melanesia), or of sheep horns (among the Trans- 
baikalia Buriat in Mongolia), etc Like other simple motifs, 
the spiral illustrates well the limitless variety of stvhstic expres- 
sion achieved by various peoples with the same basic point of 
departure Spirals, whether single or evolving m parallel forms 
from a base line m continuous senes, counterposed, interlaced, 
alternating in opposite directions, branching, with narrowed 
tips or widening in a serif, made up of a single line or two 
parallel lines, etc , suffice to identify an ethnic style Regardless 
of varying graphic techniques or of individual applications on 
specific concrete objects, m terms of pure abstract design the 
motif is a signature of the culture which has adopted and de- 
veloped it, and the Indonesian spiral can never be confused 
with that of the Maori m New Zealand or of the people of 
the Amur region in east Siberia Certain of the most interesting 
studies of cultural spread, both regional and intercontinental, 
have been based on various interpretations and elaborations of 
simple design elements 

Besides the demonstrable diffusion of given motifs, there 
are also demonstrable cases of convergence, ’ or the independ- 
ent origins of a single element in different places r ihe motif 
familiar m the Greek or Latin cross is characteristic of American 
Indian designs, it is often seen, engraved by an indigenous 
technique, at the center of shell earrings found in Illinois and 
Tennessee mounds A Mayan symbol, e g , m a stone carving 
of Uxmal (Mexico), corresponds in shape to the star of David 
These symbols, as in other cases of more or less simple motifs 
(the rosette, the swastika, the dot and circle the wolf s tooth, 
etc ), must represent the phenomenon of fortuitous parallelism 
resulting mdependently from experiments in drawing m different 
places and periods To admit the convergence naturally does not 
exclude even a secondary local (or continental) spread of indivi- 
dual elements The observation of parallels becomes more singular 
when we pass from geometric to naturalistic or seminaturalistic 
design There is no sure historical connection, for instance, 
between the filiform anthropomorphic figures of the Tassili 
(Sahara) and those from Wonalim and from the valley of the 
Kmg Edward River (Australia) said by A Lommel to be in 
“elegant style” in all these cases, widely separated in time and 
the work of different peoples, an almost identical type of styli- 
zation and reduction of the human figure to pure lme was in- 
vented (Bee CALLIGRAPHY AND EPIGRAPHY) 

Such cases of stylistic convergence are actually quite rare 
The more stylization is developed — and removed from simple 
design motifs — the more the conventions become unreproduce- 
able and comprehensible only within the range of a given 
culture The motifs of the fngate bird, which is widespread m 
the art of the Solomon Islands and nearby archipelagoes, and of 
the rattlesnake among the extinct Indians of Tennessee are 
classic examples of a motif refined to such a degree that it 
excludes all parallels What seems at first sight to be an inex- 
tricable Jabyrinth of straight and curved lines, of capriciously 
placed tots and perforations, under close comparative scrutiny 
is revealed as preordained in the smallest detail, a symbolic 
arrangement in which each lme has its exact position and mean- 
ing, the interpretation is made possible by consecutive com- 
parison of analogous design sequences going from those which 
still partly preserve the realistic features to the most highly 
stylized The progressive stylization of a single motif can m 
such cases be explained by the ever-increasing virtuosity of 
artists over the generations. In other cases, however (e g , the 
so-called “velvets of the Kasai,” II, pl 116), a range of geom- 


etrizmg motifs has survived in a crystallized form no longer in 
contact with the actualitv which inspired it, although the sur- 
viving names of the motifs (grasshopper, peninsula, birds 
smoke, clouds, etc ) indicate their origin 

The manner of stylization leads to the subject of symmetry 
It is useful to recall the observation of Franz Boas that sym- 
metry in primitive drawing is more often on a vertical axis 
(correspondence of right and left) than on a horizontal axis 
(correspondence of top and bottom), a fact which reflects the 
svmmctry in nature When a drawing consists of two sym- 
metrically opposed halves, these are mirror images of each 
other In the cases of circular or elliptical forms (as in ceramic 
plates and bowls, certain shields, emblematic motifs, etc ), and 
also of forms disposed within a square, as in heraldry, a sense of 
regularity is achieved by the alternation of motifs or by inverting 
two symmetrical halves with the diameter as axis 

The rhythmic repetition of motifs may follow the free selec- 
tion of spaces in painted or engraved decoration, and it may 
result from technique, m which the mechanical repetition of 
productive gestures (as m basketry or weaving) automatically 
generates a constant order, projecting temporal rhythm onto a 
spatial plane The elaboration of new processes may m such 
cases introduce new elements of design, almost independently 
of artistic invention But as a rule, at the primitive cultural 
level techniques are perpetuated m the spirit of static traditions 
and act as conservative restraints on drawing When the artist 
works on commission or m a position dependent on the favor 
of others, further limits are added to these almost automat- 
ic limitations on creative fancy the Bakuha (Congo) women 
are called upon to apply traditional motifs in their embroidery 
on raffia mats already woven by the men, the weavers of the 
famous Chilcat (British Columbia) blankets have to copy on 
the loom motifs from models expressly carved on wooden slabs 
by their husbands The nature of the raw materials, in par- 
ticular the greater or lesser smoothness of available surfaces 
influences the originality and variety of the design as much 
as the execution the crudeness of graffiti scratched by Bushmen 
on ostrich shells is in contrast to their more facile compositions 
on the surface of bare rock the outlines of Melanesian pictures 
on bark cloth are of necessity far less sure and precise than the 
carvings on wood by the same people The fact that the greatest 
precision, refinement, and variety of design is to be observed 
probably more than in any other field, in the decoration of 
pottery is without doubt partly to be explained by the generally 
smooth working surfaces 

From the ethnological standpoint, it appears that the more 
highly evolved the culture, the more factors of ecology, tech- 
nique, and sociology exert their influence This does not con- 
tradict the fact that drawing even at the simplest levels is 
already a free expression of the artistic Bpint within the frame- 
work of individual traditional cultures Drawing is basic to 
many artistic products, if not to all Its character is of neces- 
sity functional, that is, directed toward (and influenced by) a 
tremendous range of concrete aims (ritual, magical, totemistic, 
symbolical, emblematic, etc ) And from the most elementary 
to the most elaborate forms, it never loses completely its essen- 
tial function of the creation of visually harmonious effects, 
both as an end in themselves and as a guide and model for 
further productions A connected function (more inclusive and 
therefore often denied or not recognized by critics) is also 
generic, namely, the satisfaction of the esthetic impulse of the 
artist who finds an ultimate pleasure m conceiving, producing, 
or even m repeating and elaborating the interplay of pure form 

Vinigi L Grottanelli 


Drawing in antiquity and in the Middle Ages The 
ancient Near East Egyptian potsherds of the New Kingdom 
prove that preliminary drawings were made m the Near East 
in preparation for works of art On them were sketched sub- 
jects to be represented on the walls of tombs (pl a6x) Ijj 
addition to these fragments, we have Egyptian papyri and 
Mesopotamian clay tablets with plans of buildings and cities 
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(III, pl. 493)) which may also be considered preliminary 
sketches (see cosmology and cartography; designing). 

Examples of drawing as an art in its own right have also 
come down to us from ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. These 
examples were in the beginning connected with writing; both 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing developed from the intention 
to represent creatures and objects. The technique, depending 
on the material on which the drawing was made, was either 
painting or graffito. 

In Egypt, wall paintings are of primary importance, and 
we can follow their execution step by step. After the surface 
had been prepared, a preliminary tracing was brushed on in 
red pigment, often corrected by black brush strokes. During 
the New Kingdom the subjects to be represented were pre- 
viously sketched on potsherds, which were used both as models 
and as studies. The figured potsherds collected in the Theban 
necropolis are a valuable source for the study of drawing in 
the phase of free invention. Often the drawing was done free- 
hand. For compositions of greater dimensions, however, with 
long sequences of objects and figures, vertical guidelines reg- 
ularly spact . and intersected by horizontal lines were used 
(see proportion). The figures are in general tied to a rather 
rigid and static conventional arrangement, but during the New 
Kingdom we encounter a greater freedom and a growing im- 
pressionist tendency. 

Beginning with the New Kingdom, many funerary papyri 
are decorated with illustrations. TTiese are usually in black 
hatching or in dichrome (red and black); rarely, in polychrome. 
Caricatures on papyrus dating from the end of the New King- 
dom belong to a separate category: they are usually made up 
of amusing scenes with animals for protagonists. Other papyri 
show drawings of maps: the most famous example, preserved 
in Turin (Mus. Egizio), gives us a map of a mining region. 
Cliff graffiti scattered in various regions of Upper Egypt provide 
a rich field for the study of extemporaneous drawing. 

In Mesopotamia the earliest drawings are found on pottery 
and juxtapose two techniques, painting and linear graffito, lightly 
incised. In the earliest examples, from Tell Mattara and Has- 
suna, the designs are geometric; later, in the phase which 
derives its name from Samarra, stylized human and animal 
figures appear along with geometric designs. 

Fresh clay, the usual material in Mesopotamia, lends itself 
only to incision. We can consider as belonging to the same 
category as drawing both some Sumerian tablets from Nippur, 
on which outlines are lightly incised, and several maps (III, 
PL * 493) and building plans. The most important examples 
of the latter also come from Nippur. 

Metal, on the other hand, lends itself better than clay to 
light incision. Suffice it to mention the exquisite incision of 
the silver vase of Entemena (I, pl. 504), which defines the out- 
line of the figures while suggesting their volume in delicate 
gradations of density within the contour. • 

Sergio Bosticco and Giovanni Garbini 

Greece and Rome . Practically nothing has come down to us 
in the way of preparatory drawings and sketches from this 
period. The lack is most noticeable in the field of architecture. 
Vitruvius (On Architecture , I, a) writes that architects prepared 
ground plans (ichnogr aphid), drawings (or thogr aphid), and eleva- 
tions (scaenographia) of their works and that land surveyors 
roade use of maps to establish the boundaries between pieces 
of land. We know also that there were geographical drawings, 
which both the map of Aristagoras of Miletus mentioned by 
Herodotus and the map on parchment referred to by Sueto- 
nius are known only through literary references, while the 
greater part of a Roman road map, the so-called “Peutingcr 
(III, pl. 493), still exists in a medieval copy in the Al- 
bertina Library, Vienna (see astronomy and astrology; cos- 
mology and cartography). From the classic period we have 
°™y remnants of the Forma Ur bis, a city plan of Rome 
whidi was cut into marble at the time of the emperor Septim- 
iut Severus (Capitoline Mus., Rome), and various fragments 
°* maps engraved on milestones and executed in mosaic. We 


can, perhaps, form an idea of the elevations, the scaenographuu 
mentioned by Vitruvius, from the numerous views of villas on 
the walls of Pompeian houses. 

Still less remains of the preliminary drawings made by 
sculptors, but we have no doubt that such drawings existed, 
since there are sketches for sculptures on Egyptian papyri which 
have come down to us. The engraving on a herm from Delos, 
while perhaps not for a statue, may be from a sculptor’s hand. 
Midway between drawings for sculpture and those for painting 
are the sketches done for repousse work in bronze or silver, which 
literary tradition attributes to painters such as Mys and Par- 
rhasios (q.v.). 

Pliny the Elder (Natural History , XXXV, 68) tells us that 
even in later centuries artists learned drawing from sketches 
done by Parrhasios. The materials on which these grapkidis 
vestigiae were done are specified as wooden panels (tabulae) and 
parchment ( membranae ). Rough and spontaneous and akin to 
caricature are the heads often found painted underneath the 
bases of vases, the incisions on limestone or ivory from Sparta, 
and later, in the' Roman period, the wall graffiti on stucco in 
Pompt-11 and in a graffito found on the Palatine in Rome show- 
ing a caricature of the Crucifixion (Mus. Naz. Romano). On the 
other hand, in a head incised upon a block of limestone, origi- 
nally from Samos and now in the Louvre, we can detect the hand 
of a great artist. Beneath the finished surface of vase paintings 
we can often detect traces of the preliminary sketch: a rough 
outline composed of a few quick strokes serves to indicate the 
spacing of the figures and motifs. These drawings are incised 
with a blunted instrument on the clay before it is baked and 
hard. In monumental painting, and especially in the Etruscan 
tombs in Tarquinia (pi . 263), we also find similar rough sketches 
incised on the walls. The final composition does not always 
follow closely the preparatory sketch. 

In every period, however, besides serving this secondary 
purpose, drawing has been an end in itBelf and has produced 
definitive works of art. It is hard to differentiate between 
painting and drawing in the indent world, since, in Latin as 
well as in Greek, both are designated by the same word. In 
addition, up to the middle of the 5th century B.c. the qualities 
which are peculiar to painting, that is, the rendering of light, 
shadow, and three-dimensional depth, did not exist. There 
was only monochrome or polychrome drawing. 

Even later it is not easy to draw a sharp line between draw- 
ing, painting, and sculpture. In a Cretan caldron (8th cent. 
B.c.) the heads and necks of the griffins emerge from the walls 
modeled in the round; the breasts of the fabulous creatures 
are done in relief, while the legs and the wings are drawn in. 
Similarly, on a situla from Crete and on a pinax from Athens, 
the face of the goddess is in relief while the rest of her body 
is painted. 

Although from a strictly intellectual point of view the fol- 
lowing distinction cannot be considered accurate, and although 
the same materials were originally used for every form of art, 
we can distinguish between painting and drawing by arbitrarily 
listing under painting works which attain a certain size, such 
as scenes on the walls of burial chambers, tem-cotta metopes 
in temples or tombs, funerary columns adorned with life-size, 
or nearly life-size, figures, and, on the other hand, gathering 
under the heading of drawing only works of smaller dimensions 
in which the outline and the interior design are traced with a 
blunted instrument on a soft substance, or cut into metal, 
stone, or ivory with stylus or chisel, or reproduced on a smooth 
surface with the stroke of a brush. Having established these 
premises, we can go on to say that there are “drawings” cut 
into wood belonging to the 8th century b.c. and found in 
Samos. Among the discoveries at Pitsa in the* northeastern 
Peloponnesus there are scenes drawn and painted upon wooden 
tablets which have previously been primed. In both these cases 
the preservation of the wooden tablets is due to the fact that 
the region is marshy, as also is true for the delicate incisions 
on ivory from Pontus found in the Crimea (pl. 264). 

The situation with regard to incisions on metal, of which 
we have some important examples, is much clearer. The most 
important among these are some superb golden fibulae from 
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Attica, consisting of small squares on which are incised animals, 
sailing vessels, or decorations in the style of the Geometric 
vases. Next, we have a series of bronze fibulae from Boeotia 
belonging to the late Geometric period. These are less precious 
than the Attic ones not only because of the material in which 
they are executed but also because of their style, whose crude- 
ness suggests an earlier period than that to which they actually 
belong. Their lack of artistic merit, however, is compensated 
for by the subject matter of the incised scenes, which constitute 
the earliest illustrations of Greek myths: namely, the adventures 
of Herakles and the Trojan legend. 

It happens that the greater part of the drawings which 
have come down to us are on terra-cotta vases, a fact which 
may influence unduly one’s estimate of the importance of this 
type of art. Other factors, however, indicate that the differences 
between vase painting and painting on other materials at this 
period are only technical and that many vase paintings of high 
quality may be the counterparts of works otherwise lost (see 
ceramics). Beginning with the 7th century, incisions were made 
on the glazed background and used to indicate outlines. At 
the same time colors able to withstand the heat of the oven 
were discovered, first white and then cherry red. As the variety 
of media increased, the strictly geometric structure of the dec- 
orations and compositions began to disappear. It is interesting 
to note that this development corresponds rather closely to the 
idea of the evolution of drawing current during the classical 
period, especially since this first art criticism, which made its 
appearance between the end of the 4th century and the begin- 
ning of the 3d century b.c., was inevitably naive. The Elder 
Pliny, here as ever our principal source, declares {Natural His- 
tory , XXXV, 15) that the first step in the art of drawing is 
the reproduction in monochrome of the human silhouette, fol- 
lowed by internal drawing in a single color. 

Usually the shape of the vase is closely related to its decora- 
tion, whether figured or ornamental, but the actual drawing, 
although it takes the shape of the vase into account, is not 
determined by it. This is so also in the square terra-cotta plaques 
(pinaces) of varying size, which show the same stylistic evolu- 
tion as the vases, and whose decoration is in very close rela- 
tionship to the latter. We have pinaces of the Geometric period 
and of the so-called "Idaic” or Orientalizing period immediately 
following it. In the “Daedalic” period, which began about the 
middle of the 7th century, the terra-cotta pinaces and vase 
painting are supplemented by incisions on metal, mainly on 
armor: diadems from Crete, breastplates from Olympia, and 
a Corinthian helmet. Toward the end of the “Daedalic” period 
the black-figure technique in ceramic painting began. The 
male figures are covered with black, and the inner design and 
sometimes the outlines are indicated with incised lines (pl. 263). 
The female figures are done in white. It is a technique 
which adopts the colors of ceramics and which ends by be- 
coming stiffly conventional; it was used only in the field of 
pottery, and not always there. 

As a result of the general development in art which occurred 
during the last third of the 6th century b.c., the black-figure 
technique lost its importance after nearly *a century of predomi- 
nance. The red-figure technique made its first appearance 
in Athens during the period when it was the chief center of 
die pottery trade. The new trends in drawing which endowed 
the human body — here, as always, the dominant theme in 
Greek art — with an anatomical structure represent the figures 
not only standing, but in attitudes of jumping or running, 
and show a preference for themes dealing with the gymnasium. 
They thus made necessary the use of a flexible brush rather 
than tne rigid stylus. In order to prevent the lines from be- 
coming too soft and indefinite, a raised contour line was in- 
troduced; it was obtained by using a special tool, perhaps a 
bristle. With this device, drawing was able to reproduce all the 
innovations attributed by art critics of antiquity to Kimon of 
Kleonai. Foreshortening in particular was obtainable through 
this technique. With the turn of the late archaic period we 
find in a few isolated drawings a suggestion of shading, produced 
by groups of fine lines. This first shading was limited to shiny 
metal objects: bronze vases, helmets, shields. 


In comparison with the number of vase paintings which 
have survived from the late archaic period, examples of other 
techniques discovered in Greece are rare. In fact, we can cite 
only one incised bronze helmet. However, incision on bronze 
then made its appearance in Italy with scenes incised on Etrus- 
can mirrors. This kind of metalwork called for a particularly 
steady hand, since, in order to protect them from scratches, 
the metal mirrors were made of a very hard alloy (pl. 263). 
The production increased steadily throughout the 5th century 
B.c. and the two centuries following. During the last period 
of their production the Etruscan mirrors do not always have 
great artistic value, but in no generation are masterpieces of 
workmanship entirely lacking. By the 4th century Latium 
also came to the fore in art. The most important site of discov- 
eries is Praeneste (Palestrina), not only for mirrors, but also for 
the cylindrical and oval toilet boxes called cists. In Greece itself 
it is only at the end of the 5th century that we find incisions 
on mirrors, some of which are inlaid with silver. This type 
of work was in vogue during the age of Phidias. 

The development of vase painting can be followed through 
each successive phase. The archaic manner was abandoned 
about 480 B.c. The new heavier proportions, the serious faces, 
no longer conventional masks but expressive of personality, 
the bold foreshortening, the natural fall of the drapery, can 
be studied most thoroughly in vase painting. By contrast, some 
contemporary incisions on bronze disks look provincial. 

During the period when classic art reached its climax, 
in the age of Phidias, we can again follow in the red-figure 
style of vase painting (pl. 263) an evolution parallel to that of 
the plastic artB. Notable also is a series of works in silver with 
incised figures partly inlaid with gold, found in Thrace and 
in the Crimea, which repeat the same schemes and motifs 
found in vase paintings. Besides the red-figure ware, of par- 
ticular interest for the study of drawing are those vases in which 
the decorations are painted on a white Blip. This genre, conven- 
tionally used for certain fixed purposes (e.g., funeral lekythoi), 
enlisted the talents of most of the best red-figure and black- 
figure painters. 

The white-slip technique has its roots in the late archaic 
period, from which a series of enchanting vases and pinaces 
survives, but the apex was not reached until the 5th century. 
The decorations on vases with a white-slip background, while 
somewhat adapted to the shape of the vase, are designed to 
produce an effect analogous to that of drawings on white wood 
or parchment. For the most part they appear on lekythoi, 
whose principal surface is almost perfectly cylindrical. The 
composition, therefore, can easily be transposed onto a rectangle. 
Beginning with the middle of the 5th century, the outlines 
were often drawn in an opaque color wash rather than with 
a raised line, a development which brings painting and drawing 
still closer together. In modem graphic art, under the influence 
of printing, a black line is generally used on a white background, 
but in antiquity the outline of the figures was usually red, ex- 
cept, naturally, for red figures, in which case the outline was 
black. In the 8th century these red outlines were used in the 
painted metopes of Thermon (National Mus., Athens) and in 
the Campana tomb, near Veii in Etruria; during the 6th cen- 
tury they continued to appear in the pinaces from Pitsa and 
in the tomb frescoes at Tarquinia, and during the 5th century 
in the white lekythoi and in the copy at Herculaneum of the 
painting of the knuckle-bones players. They continued through 
the 4th century, as seen on the polychrome relief at Eleusis, 
the marble slab with scenes from a tragedy, and the Tombs 
dell'Orco at Tarquinia, and even into the postclassic period, 
with the marble slab of the Niobids. Since we can follow this 
practice through the centuries both in Greece and in Etruria, 
it must have been the rule throughout the ancient world. An 
additional confirmation is found in Pliny, who reports that the 
contours of the monachromata were executed in red lead. 

The white lekythoi faithfully follow the stylistic evolution 
of the classic period, from the sculptures of Olympia (Pi 9 ” 
toxenos Painter, Penthesileia Painter), to the Parthenon (Achillas 
Painter), to the poat-Phidian age. At the end of the 5th century 
two trends emerge. In one group of large lekythoi, the so- 
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called “group R,” with the abandonment of all inner modeling, 
the pure outline brilliantly emerges. The unusual beauty of 
these lekythoi can be appreciated by comparating them with 
the contemporary ivory incisions from the Tauric Chersonese. 
The incisions are also of high quality, as becomes evident if 
they, in turn, are compared with the red-figure ware done by 
the school of the Meidias Painter of the same period. They 
lack, however, the boldness of line which distinguishes group R. 
Another group of large lekythoi of the same period show a 
completely different tendency (pl. 264). There is shading on 
the male figures, which are done in color, and on their gar- 
ments. They were painted with a large brush, so that the 
term “drawing” is no longer really applicable. This was the 
first time in the history of art (not only of Greek art) that a 
breach was opened between painting and drawing. The first 
half of the 4th century was a period of decadence for Attic 
red-figure ware. The vase paintings of the same period pro- 
duced on the Italian mainland are superior, even though they 
represent a survival of the classic period. In Boeotia the vase 
paintings r * >m the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi (Cabiri) near 
Thebes show greater originality in their lively caricatures. 

Toward the middle of the 4th century in Attica, drawing 
again emerged with a definite style. In the Panathenaic am- 
phoras, decorated in the black-figure technique following the 
old tradition, the modeling of the figures is clear and vigorous. 
According to literary tradition, the works of Euphranor were 
done in this same style. Examples of the red-figure ware of 
this period are the charming work of the so-called Jena Painter 
as well as the more pretentious vase paintings found particularly 
in the Crimea. In all these Attic vase paintings shading, com- 
monly used in the monumental painting of the period, is pur* 
posely avoided. Only in isolated examples of Etruscan vase 
painting of this same period do we find faint shadows (Hesione 
Crater, Perugia, Mus. Archeologico) or shading indicated by 
hatching. Shading, however, is not foreign to Greek drawing 
of the 4th century; this is proved by the incised Etruscan mir- 
rors of this period, which include pieces of superior quality 
in both drawing and technique directly related to Greek pro- 
totypes. We can add to these the group of cists from Praeneste, 
and in particular the largest one, the so-called Cista Ficoroni, 
signed by Novios Plautios and bearing scenes from the myth 
of the Argonauts (V, pl. 50), and the mirrors from Praeneste, 
which are often decorated with free and flowing forms. 

In the last quarter of the century drawings on the Attic 
red-figure ware and on the Panathenaic amphoras were done 
very sketchily in short, unconnected strokes. These sketches 
are the latest extant examples of drawings on vases. In later 
centuries, on the few vases which are not decorated in relief 
hut painted, there are only figures or scrolls, for the most part 
quite unambitious, done with a wide brush. During these last 
centuries of antiquity, in spite of the increasing number of 
monumental frescoes and mosaics, our knowledge of drawing 
proper is limited to a few isolated examples. 

The reason for the dearth of real drawing is that vase paint- 
ln g after the beginning of the 3d century b.c. was no longer 
a common practice. A solitary example of monumental draw- 
u*g is the 3d-century stele from Thessaly, erected to the hero 
Aeneas, who is represented in a manner reminiscent of Asklepios, 
health. This engraving must certainly have served as 
the basis for a painting, now lost. To this same period belong 
me gravestones discovered in Chios, of black marble with 
scenes incised on a rough background, and a cup from Calabria, 
'Wh lively hunting scenes. Some slates from Delos, bearing 
decorative scrolls and used in all probability as table surfaces, 
date from the ad century b.c. 

Very little Roman drawing has survived, with the excep- 
p 0n of wall graffiti, the most famous of which are found in 
\ompeii. For the most part they are nothing more than rough 
sketches done by a childish or untrained hand. However, they 
p e sometimes remarkable for their spontaneity and liveliness, 
from the ad century of our era we have some illustrations on 
Papyrus representing Eros and Psyche. The incisions of the 
constellations on the bronze planisphere in Salzburg belong to 
1116 ®*me period. The lively cartoons of the labors of Herakles 


on a papyrus from Oxyrynchos, in Egypt, belong to the early 
3d century of our era. 

Andrew Rumpf 

Late antiquity and Byzantium . Still rarer are the remnants 
of illustrations on papyrus in the following centuries, the latest 
of which belongs to the 6th century. More noteworthy sur- 
vivals from this late period are the careful incisions on metal, 
particularly on silver cups, unearthed in what is now the southern 
part of Russia, and pieces in inlaid bronze. Outstanding among 
the latter is the situla in the Galleria Doria Pamphili, Rome, 
with scenes from the Iliad, which can be attributed to the first 
years of the 7th century. The 7th-century Coptic drawings 
on parchment and potsherds bring us to the last phase of 
ancient art. 

It is not surprising that drawing plays such a small part in 
the representational arts of the late-antique period. Drawing 
becomes superfluous both as an outline and as a means of 
defining detail. Color defines the appearance of the object and 
places it in spape, which is itself understood as light. Thus, 
in mosaics the background appears first in blue and then in 
gold as a contrast to matter which is dark, or better, which is 
represented by darkness. And from the 3d century on, in paint- 
ings such as the fresco of the Praeconea (Palatine Mus., Rome) 
or the Barberini Goddess (Mus. Naz. Romano, Rome), in 
mosaics such as those at Piazza Armerina in Sicily, and in 
intarsias such as those in the Basilica of Junius Bassus in Rome, 
we seem to see the practical application of the theories which 
Plotinus develops in Book VI of the Enneadt . Only later and 
under Byzantine influence was there to be a return to drawing; 
it did not pretend to give a realistic impression of the volume 
of an object but transposed the figure, the human figure in 
particular, to an unreal plane. 

Michelangelo Cagxano db Azhvbdo 

Medieval Europe . Confronted with the scarcity and the 
problematical quality of medieval drawings, critics have reached 
opposite conclusions. Some (e.g., Oertel) hold that, aside 
from miniatures accompanying texts, no form of autonomous 
drawing existed during the Middle Ages and that preliminary 
drawings existed only on a monumental scale. Such drawings 
would have been on walls or for architecture and sculpture; 
charcoal sketches for wooden panels; sinopias (underdr swings 
on the walls) for mosaics and frescoes; and in the case of minia- 
ture painting, pen or pencil sketches to be gone over in color. 
In painting the preliminary sketch developed into and was 
covered by the finished product. Other scholars, chief among 
whom is Degenhart, have tried to prove that drawing for its 
own sake and preliminary drawing on a small scale existed in 
the Middle Ages much as it did in the Renaissance. Two 
things might explain the extreme scarcity of autonomous me- 
dieval drawings. First, preliminary drawing had no place in 
medieval esthetics, which took a craftsman's view of art and, 
therefore, valued only the finished product; second, parchment 
was very expensive before paper came to be extensively used. 

The function of medieval drawing as “an aid to memory** 
(Oertel) and as the principal means of transmitting traditional 
forms from generation to generation is illustrated by the note- 
books in which artists collected drawings as “exempla” for 
their own use, for their workshop, and for their pupils. There 
are only ten or so of these in existence, besides a number of 
single sheets which have been casually inserted in collections 
of other documents. The earliest of these notebooks belonged 
to a miniature painter, Adfrnar de Chabbannaia d*Angoulftne, 
who about 1030 copied a number of illustration! from a 9th- 
century Prudentius in order to use them as a guide, particularly 
for the iconography, for the illustration of a manuscript. Earlier 
still is a sheet of “exempla” from a 10th-century Rhenish scrip- 
torium inserted into a CarolingUn manuscript now in the 
Vatican Library (Pal. lat. 135). The most important notebook 
for miniature painters, however, is the Einsiedeln Codex (Stifts- 
bibliothek, Ms. 112) of the xitb-izth century. It could have 
been used also for wall painting. Of particular interest too is 
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the WolfanbUttel notebook (ca. 1230-40; Landesbibliothek, 
cod. 3662, 61.2 Aug. oct), which contains a series of copies of 
Byzantine miniatures that slightly later served as models for 
the illustration of the Goslar Gospels (Saxon mid- 13th cent.; in 
Rathaus, Goslar): it permits us to witness the transformation 
of a copy into an original work of art, and to observe the flower- 
ing of the “expressionistic” Occidental style out of the clas- 
sical Byzantine tradition. To this same period belongs the 
famous album of Villard de Honnecourt (pls. 197, 267; VI, 
298), assembled by the Picard architect as a collection of archi- 
tectural motifs (plans and elevations of the cathedrals of Vaucel- 
les, Reims, Lausanne, etc.), decorative motifs, and figures 
drawn from works done in widely divergent techniques and 
destined to serve as models, more or less interchangeably, for 
sculpture, painting, and the decorative arts. The drawings of 
figures are taken from works of diverse kinds and periods: from 
Rhenish sepulchral sculpture, from Early Christian and Gothic 
miniatures, from mural painting, from Gothic cathedral sculp- 
ture, from gold- and silverwork. As is typical of this kind of 
"portraiture, ,f the artist reduces his subjects to such a uniform 
style that it is often difficult to distinguish the technique in 
which they were originally executed. The interest of the drafts- 
man is centered on the iconography, on the illustrative motif, 
and perhaps on the formal solution rather than on the qualities 
more intimately connected with style. From this fact we can 
draw the conclusion that in the Middle Ages the precept that 
one must remain faithful to the model and to tradition did 
not prevent the artist from working out his own style. Draw- 
ings from living models are included; among these are two 
sketches of a lion expressly labeled as such. Almost certainly 
the drawing of a juggler performing for a lady is also taken 
from life. But they are exceptions, inspired by the unusual 
subjects. The wild beast, where it is not stylized by a hand 
used to drawing the stone lions of church portals, is drawn so 
awkwardly and with such disregard for detail as to show clearly 
that the study of nature was not a habit with the medieval 
artist. In drawing the juggler and the lion tamer, Villard 
sketched the body so that it is seen underneath the clothes, 
because his attention is attracted by the body mechanics and 
the rhythmical quality of the movement. Of particular interest 
for the study of the survival of the classical tradition and the 
esthetic concepts of the period is the series of figures and groups 
constructed of or fitted into geometric configurations. 

At times the notebooks take on the aspect and function of 
a well-ordered catalogue of motifs to be consulted by the client: 
a typical example is the notebook, now in Vienna, of a Bohe- 
mian painter of about 1400, with 56 carefully drawn heads of 
sacred personages. But through this “interpretive" copying 
an increasing measure of originality gradually came into draw- 
ing. By the end of the 14th century, in the notebook of Gio- 
vannino de* Grassi (III, pl. 9, Bergamo, Bib. Civica), we have 
certainly gone beyond the strictly utilitarian catalogue and are 
beginning to deal with drawing for its own sake. 

Outside the notebooks, too, copying is much in evidence, 
and we find this reproductive activity infused, in varying de- 
grees, with the characteristics of creative drawing. Most sig- 
nificant for the study of new trends in art are the variances 
from the original to be found in the famous group of drawings 
(New York, Met. Mus.; Northamptonshire, Castle Ashby; Chan- 
tilly, Mus£e Cond6; Bayonne, Mus6e Bonnat) based on Giotto's 
Navicella (Rome, St. Peter's). The beginnings of a new ap- 
proach are visible in the chiaroscuro drawing, after a fresco of 
the Presentation in the Temple by Taddeo Gaddi (pl. 269), 
which Jferved as a model for the Master of the Rinuccini Chapel 
in Sta Croce, Florence; and later, in the fragment of a drawing 
of the Forty Martyrs (Vatican Library, Barb., lat. 144), which 
interprets a lost Byzantine mural painting, with a pathos remi- 
niscent of Cimabue, we can detect the emergence of a new 
expressive technique. 

Roberto Sai.vini 

The most important single aspect of drawing in the Middle 
Ages is represented by line drawings, in one or several colors, 
executed in monastic centers to accompany manuscripts (see 


miniatures and illumination). Although a certain number 
of such drawings have come down to us in Merovingian texts 
of the 7th and 8th centuries, these examples from the formative 
stage of Western culture seldom rise above the level of schemat- 
ic vignettes. With the Carolingian revival, however, the cul- 
tural situation was radically improved and the Reims school 
of illumination, which especially favored drawing as a means 
of embellishing both sacred and secular texts, came into being. 
The greatest achievement of the Reims school is the Utrecht 
Psalter, executed in the first half of the 9th century (III, pl. 58). 
In the superb monochrome illustrations for this work two dif- 
ferent stylistic tendencies are successfully fused. On the one 
hand, a vivid illusionism is evident, which is of Mediterranean 
derivation and is familiar to us in such ancient works as the 
Odyssey landscapes in the Vatican Library (VII, PL. 180), with 
their fluid atmospheric quality. On the other, we find an ex- 
cited expressionism and depth of emotional characterization 
that are the contribution of the northern peoples. 

Some time before a.d. 1000, the Utrecht Psalter found its 
way to Anglo-Saxon England, where it exercised a profound 
and lasting influence on the development of manuscript illu- 
mination. A psalter in the British Museum (Harley Ms. 603) 
includes a series of fine drawings copied from the Utrecht 
Psalter in the early years of the 11th century. In the fluttering 
arabesques of this work the expressive and decorative qualities 
of the Utrecht Psalter were advanced further. Like other 
English manuscripts of this type, the linear patterns of these 
miniatures were executed in several colors, though the use of 
solid or opaque colors was excluded. Another trend in English 
manuscript illumination of the time is seen in the delicate, 
elongated figures of the Trinity in a manuscript now in Paris 
(pl. 265); the style of these miniatures is derived from the 
Ada school of Carolingian illumination (see carolingian period). 

Although England made the greatest contribution to the 
field of drawing in the pre-Romanesque period, a number of 
works of great vigor are known from contemporary Ottoman 
Germany (e.g., the Gospels from Paderborn; Kassel, Landes- 
bibliothek, Cod. theol. fol. 60), while southern Italy, largely 
under Byzantine influence, produced a series of beautifully 
stylized manuscript drawings (pl. 265). 

With the rise of Romanesque art (q.v.) in western Europe 
at the beginning of the 12th century, these styles, which may 
be termed “calligraphic," gave way to a new concept of form 
which adjusted individual features to a rigidly patterned whole. 
The mature Romanesque style may be seen in illuminations 
by the Master of the Apocrypha Drawings in the Winchester 
Bible (Winchester, Eng., Cathedral Library). Here the artist 
endows drapery, architecture, and faces alike with a flowing 
linear structure which subordinates all details to the carefully 
organized composition. 

In the early 13th century the acceptance of the Gothic 
style of illumination, with its taste for backgrounds in opaque 
gold and brightly colored squares, put an end to the independ- 
ent tradition of manuscript drawings (see gothic art). When 
these reappear, as in the exquisite miniatures of the Hours of 
Jeanne d’Evreux (New York, The Cloisters; ca. 1325) by Jean 
Pucelle (q.v.), we find an altogether new type of work. Here 
the delicate grisaille chiaroscuro of the figures contrasts with 
the subtle wash tones of surrounding areas and reveals the 
influence of the monumental painting of the time. 


The marginal sketches found on many manuscripts are 
often complete, if extemporaneous, works of art. These sketches 
are sometimes the work of an amateur and sometimes the 
work of the miniature painter himself. In a few cases (Monte- 
cassino, Monastery Library, 1174, G, 191, NN) the pen sketch 
which served as a model is preserved next to the finished mini- 
ature. Caricatures belong to still another category and are 
also sometimes by a dilettante and sometimes by a consummate 
artist (Decretals of Salzburg, Stift Sankt-Peter, M III 441 ®°" 
lognese codex, 13th cent.). It is among these marginal sketches 
that we must look for "free" drawings, and Degenhart has 
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done extensive research on this subject. The earliest of these 
drawings, in a Coptic Bible, represents an imperial family of 
the 7th century and is important as a completely achieved 
graphic expression. Next in chronological order, to mention 
only the most noteworthy examples collected by Degenhart, 
are two magnificent Carolingian female figures in a Bible in 
the Vallicelliana Library in Rome (B 6) by an artist accustomed 
to monumental painting and the marginal sketches of figures 
within a nimbus by a Mosan miniature painter in an Old Testa- 
ment in the Vatican Library (Pal. lat., 14). For the joth-uth 
century we have studies of motifs for a Last Judgment in a 
Bede at Verona (Biblioteca Capitolare Ms. XXI). These studies 
have a spontaneous freshness reminiscent of folk art of the 
period. For the Romanesque period we have sketches of a 
brilliant directness in a Bible in the Vallicelliana (A 1) done, 
perhaps, by a sculptor closely affiliated with the authors of 
the Porta di San Zeno in Verona; the sketches contained in 
the three volumes of an Old and New Testament in the Vatican 
Library (Pal. lat., 3-5), in all likelihood the work of a northern 
Luronean i r llptor of the end of the 13th century; and finally 
the beautiful series of female heads in another Vatican manu- 
script (Reg. lat., 2090), the work of a Roman artist of the 
second half of the 13th century closely related to the author 
of the icon in S. Maria in Trastevere. A common trait in some 
of these drawings is the way the artist works out a series of 
variations of the same motif. 

In the second half of the 14th century appear loose sheets 
of parchment or paper (pi.. 269) like the ones commonly used 
during the Renaissance, with real studies for paintings (e.g., 
Haarlem, Koenigs Coll., J 190 v. t three Crucifixions; Louvre, 
lnv. R.F. 1870/419V, three Annunciations: the first from 
Tuscany, the second from northern Italy). The earliest extant 
compositional drafts for paintings are thought to be two sheets 
of parchment (Albertina and Koenigs Coll.) by Tommaso da 
Modena, from about 1352. From the beginning of the 15th 
century we have the sheet with a story of Alexander II in 
the Morgan Library (New York), a draft by Spinello Aretino 
for one of the scenes for the Palazzo Comunale in Siena. This 
particular scene was later excluded from the series, but the 
cartoon belongs nonetheless to the category of preparatory 
drawings (Oertel). Not all sketches of pictorial compositions 
can be considered preparatory drawings. Some are copies or 
adaptations for the artist’s catalogue, for instance, the two 
scenes of St. John the Evangelist by Spinello in the Louvre. 
In this same category probably belong many chiaroscuro draw- 
ings, including those by Lorenzo Monaco in Berlin. There is 
evidence, at least with regard to the beginning of the 15th 
century, that it was customary for the artist to give a drawing 
to his client or patron as a guarantee that the finished work 
would follow a given composition; an example of such “con- 
tractual” drawings is the Death and Coronation of the Virgin 
in the Louvre, attributed to Beauneveu. The earliest sheet of 
multiple drawings from life which has come down to us — and 
probably one of the first to exist — is a drawing of five heads 
by Agnolo Gaddi (ca. 1380) in the Castello Sforzesco in 
Milan. If we compare these heads to the ones most like them 
in Gaddi’s frescoes m Sta Croce, Florence, we see that there 
18 a warm, sensuous quality in the drawings which iB partly 
lost when they are reproduced in the fresco. 

Sinopias, of which there are notable examples in the Cam- 
posanto, Pisa (pl. 266), have been subjected to very thorough 
research by Oertel. As we have shown above, however, they 
cannot be considered the only form of preliminary drawing 
Practiced during the Middle Ages. 

To sum up, drawing in the Middle Ages was first of all 
the means of ensuring the continuity of a tradition through 
copies. However, since the artist's greatest concern was to 
copy faithfully iconography rather than style (for it was thought 
that in the works of previous centuries authentic likenesses of 
sacred personages and historically accurate portrayals of sacred 
cventB were to be found), there was room for the development 
°r original styles in the very act of copying. Even though an 
understanding of the significance of artistic liberty was lacking, 
^d conditions were not favorable for the development of 


drawing in and for itself, and still less for the preservation of 
autonomous drawings, it is impossible to believe that this ac- 
tivity, so innate in the artist, did not exist. Nor can preparatory 
drawings have been so rare as the dearth of extant examples 
might suggest, even if it is true that the greater part must have 
been on a monumental scale and closely bound in with the exe- 
cution of the final work of art. 

Roberto Salvini 

Art and practice of drawing in modern Europe. Draw- 
ing theory. From the 14th century on, the theoretical problems 
connected with drawing, either as an independent art form or 
as a subdivision of painting, have been the subject of much 
critical writing. For the 14th-century writer Cennino Cen- 
nini (in his technical treatise, the Lihro dell* Arte) the position 
of drawing as the very cornerstone of art was perfectly clear: 
it was considered to he both the necessary foundation of prac- 
tice for all and a natural intellectual inclination of the talented. 
In the opinion 0/ L. B. Alberti {Della Pittura , 1436), however, 
drawing was contour, the subtle outline of forms, which con- 
stituted only one component of painting in conjunction with 
two other equally important factors, composition and effects 
of light and shade (“circumscriptione, compositione, e recep- 
tione di lumi”). Drawing was, therefore, “equivalent” to the 
structure of a given painting and did not represent in more 
general theoretical terms the “basis” of either painting or 
sculpture. Closer to the traditional Florentine theoretical point 
of view, however, was Lorenzo Ghiberti (/ commentari, ca. 1455), 
for whom drawing represented a formal principle, the generative 
reasoning behind both painting and sculpture, of which it 
formed the foundation. 

For Leonardo (q.v.) drawing was of use primarily as a 
recording instrument ir. his investigations of nature; it was a 
means to analytical precision of description and might be subor- 
dinated to the discipline of linear perspective. However, to his 
mind line was merely an intellectual abstraction, while the 
true meaning of reality could be culled only from the intuitive 
apprehension of nature (that is, from the famous “inner discus- 
sion,” or “discorso mentale,” in the course of which the mind 
of the artist becomes “like a second nature”). Further, the 
vitality of nature thus intuitively grasped could be concretely 
rendered only in the synthetic terms of aerial perspective or 
through the dynamic imprecision of a rough sketch (of the 
whole image to be represented, not simply a part). Thus, the 
analytical processes of linear perspective and detailed line draw- 
ing became merely tools, of use in the reconstruction of a syn- 
thetically perceived and synthetically rendered image of nature. 

In Venice, Paolo Pino {Dialogo della pittura , 1548), for- 
mulating the division of painting into three elements, drawing, 
invention, and color (“disegno, invenzione, e colorire”), sub- 
divided the first into four components: judgment, outlining, 
technique, and correct composition (“giudizio, circoscrizione, 
pratica, e retta composizione”). Judgment consisted of the 
artist’s inner image of the thing subsequently physically realized 
in terms of outline (“circoscrizione”) and perspective composi- 
tion. Yet “circoscrizione” itself was no longer (as in Alberti) 
simply linear contour, but was extended to include light and 
shadow as well; that is, it comprised the first undefined image 
or rough sketch in all its aspects. 

More simply, Ludovico Dolce (Dialogo della pittura , Venice, 
1557) considered drawing to be a “manipulation of lines” 
(“giramento di linee”) that lent form to figures, in the process 
producing a compositional invention. At the same time, how- 
ever, the search for compositional motifs, or “invenzioni,” was 
rendered possible primarily through reference to these same 
immediate drawings or quick sketches. £ 

The Neoplatonic writings of Anton Francesco Doni, in 
their tendency to interrelate art and theology, reflect the be- 
ginnings of the Counter Reformation spirit. In his Disegno 
(Venice, 1549), Doni anticipated ? the theories of Federigo Zuc- 
cari (as expressed in his Idea del Scultori , pittori ed architetti, 
Turin, 1607) by identifying drawing with “divine speculation,” 
that is, with God’s invention of the universe at a point prior 
to its physical manifestation in form and color. The artist, 
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in whose mind arises the inventive faculty of drawing or design, 
the condition and guide of painting, was thus represented as 
acting analogously to God. 

Giorgio Vasari (whose theoretical notions are chiefly con- 
tained in the Proemio to his famous Lives, first published in 
Florence in 1550) also saw drawing as originating in the in- 
tellect, as the idea or form of things, but this idea arose in- 
dependently in the artist's own mind and was not transmitted 
to him through divine power. Furthermore, invention (“in- 
venzione"), which was included and embodied in the idea, was 
concretely realized through the agency of drawing and thus 
began its physical existence as a sketch. The views of Raffeelle 
Borghini (II Riposo, Florence, 1584) and Giovanni Battista 
Armenini (Dei veri precetti della pittura , Ravenna, 1587) were 
not essentially different from those of Vasari. 

The historical position of Gian Paolo Lomazzo in the stylistic 
world of late mannerism and the spiritual climate of the Counter 
Reformation is apparent. In his writings (two influential trea- 
tises, Trattato deWarte della pittura , Milano, 1584, and Idea del 
tempio della Pittura, Milan, 1590), drawing assumed the charac- 
ter of eurythmy of lines and paoportion, and was thought of 
as the structural framework of painting, upon which was based 
the “perspective light." Within the rhythmic framework im- 
posed by drawing, painting consisted in exact imitation not 
so much of physical reality as of the artist's inner image, a 
requirement that necessitated constant meditation and reference 
to divine precepts on the part of the artist. 

In the writings of Federigo Zuccari, finally, drawing was 
identified with idea, which descended Neoplatonically from God 
to the mind of the artist. Thus, drawing became a universal 
metaphysical principle “which is found in all things created 
and uncreated, visible and invisible, spiritual and material." 
From this assumption followed the importance of distinguishing 
between “disegno intemo" (i.e., the “inner design" of the 
artist, which is a divine category of knowing and the formative 
source of images) and “disegno estemo" (i.e., the physical 
actuality of drawing, the linear outline), which in late man- 
nerist theory became ever more complex, being subdivided into 
“natural,” “artificial,'' and “artificial but fantastic" types. The 
“artificial but fantastic" manner of drawing was that most con- 
gruent with mannerist taste; in effect, it embraced “all the oddi- 
ties, caprices, inventions, fantasies, and whims of man." 

There were no important additions to the theoretical spec- 
ulations on the nature of drawing during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The conclusions of Zuccari, directed at elevating 
drawing to a universal supernatural principle through his iden- 
tification of drawing with idea, represented the logical extreme 
of a long development of artistic theory. Seventeenth-century 
theory returned to distinguishing between drawing and idea. 
The concept of idea was related during this period to the notion 
of beauty in the classical sense (as, for example, in the writings 
of the academic critics, Agucchi and Giovanni Pietro Bellori), 
and, in general, interest in the theoretical aspects of drawing 
was replaced by interest in drawings themselves and in their 
classification, both qualitative and attributive. The figure of 
the theoretician was superseded by that of the connoisseur, of 
the amateur or dilettante, of the collector and the antiquarian. 
The drawing collections already in existence, such as that of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany (rearranged by Filippo Baldinucci 
at this time), were enriched, and many new ones were formed, 
such as those of Ridolfi, Malvasia, the Duke of Modena, Bel- 
lori, Maratti, Padre Rests, Chantelou, Crozat, Marietta, Rey- 
nolds, and others. The only writer to present a theoretical 
discujfion of drawing was Giulio Mancini (Considerastiani sulla 
Pittura, 1624-30), who made a distinction between two oppos- 
ing modes of vision: the picturesque (i.e., an image which is 
at once graphic, coloristic, and illusionistic) and the sculptural 
(i.e., a plastic image, constructed by means of objective meas- 
urement). Pure design was, for Mancini, quite different 
from the ideas of mannerist theoreticians, being an abstraction 
formed in the mind on the basis of sensory data, rather than 
arising spontaneously in it. 

Eventually the theoretical discussion of drawing became im- 
poverished, rigidified in the controversy over the superiority of 


the two opposed principles of drawing and color. While in 
Italy this argument was mainly devoted to the differentiation 
between various schools of art, in France it was personified in 
the followers of Poussin, classicist proponents of the priority 
of draftsmanship, and the followers of Rubens, who asserted 
the preeminence of color. 

In Italy classicists such as Domenichino and Carlo Maratti 
regarded drawing as a formal principle, which subordinated 
and determined color, and Passeri (in Vite de* pittori , scultori . . ., 
Rome, 1772), distinguishing between the function of the painter 
and that of the draftsman, called drawing “the father of paint- 
ing." Even more important is the fact that Baldinucci (Notizie 
de* professori del disegno . . ., Florence, 1681-1728) was the first 
to affirm, even though cautiously, that one ought “to include 
under the name of works of art not only paintings, but also 
drawings . . . even to first thoughts or sketches." Inherent in 
the new interest in the classification of drawings was the prob- 
lem of attribution (that is, the possibility of ascertaining in- 
dividual manners of drawing), which was at this point resolved 
by the observation of the analogy between drawing and hand- 
writing as unmistakable personal characteristics. On the basis 
of this analogy, the Venetian Marco Boschini, who advocated 
the supremacy of painting over drawing, compared drawing to 
the scribbled notes used by an author while writing, only to 
be thrown away later. More interesting is the opinion of the 
French writer Roger de Piles, who distinguished among three 
ascending levels of drawing; the highest of these consisted of 
the expressive line of color, a living pictorial line that imparts 
truth and vitality to form, which was perceived by de Piles in 
the “spirited contour" of Rubens. 

Particularly deserving of mention among the collectors and 
antiquarians of the 18th century is Padre Sebastiano Resta, 
who explained the phenomenon of the sketch in terms of the 
concept of “enthusiasm." The more intense the enthusiasm 
of the artist for his subject, the more direct and immediate 
its translation into the “unique manner" of the artist; otherwise, 
a number of styles or tendencies might be present in the same 
sketch. In another direction, the highly developed 18th-century 
taste for drawings provided an opportunity for the beginnings 
of scholarly criticism. While studying the Crozat collection, 
Pierre Jean Mariette produced a first, imperfect yet penetrating 
attempt at the critical examination of individual graphic styles 
(in his Reflexions sur la manifre de dessiner des principaux pein - 
tres, Paris, 1741). Even earlier in England Jonathan Richardson 
the Elder (An Essay on the Theory of Painting , London, 1715) 
had arrived at some acute intuitive perceptions about drawings. 
Richardson noted in them a liveliness that diminished as 
soon as the painter added color. In his opinion drawings were 
the first thoughts, the true originals entirely from the hand 
of an artist, the very essence of art. Antoine Joseph Ddzallier 
d’Argenville also was to say (Ahrigi de la vie des plus fameux 
peintres , Paris, 1745) that drawings embody the first ideas, the 
inventive resources, the basic style, and the genuine mode of 
thinking of an artist. (For later concepts, see below.) 

Drawing from the Renaissance to the 18th century . From the 
15th century on, drawings have been executed in a variety 
of more or less complicated technical media. Depending on 
his requirements, the artist might employ a simple contour 
line, or add chiaroscuro shading or highlights in chalk or white 
lead, or suggest color through the use of pastels, water color, 
or tempera. Metal point, chalk, pen with ink or water color, 
and charcoal were all popular drawing tools, and in the second 
half of the 15th century red chalk and red ocher began to be used. 

During the 15th century, highly finished drawings were 
sometimes bound into albums either to serve as patterns for 
manuscript illumination or to preserve the inventive heritage 
of a workshop. The notebooks of Jacopo Bellini, Fisanello 
(qq.v.), and other Lombard and Venetian masters are partic- 
ularly famous. More generally, however, from the 15th cen- 
tury on, drawings were done on single sheets of paper, of 
various grains, either white or colored, sometimes prepared 
with tempera. 

The drawings of the Florentine masters of the 15th century 
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clearly reveal the fundamental importance of drawing in Floren- 
tine art. While certain particular curvilinear rhythmic inflexions 
and an interest in the play of light over layered surfaces seem 
to be characteristics peculiar to the drawings (and paintings) 
of Lorenzo Monaco, his general stylistic predilections were 
shared by others, such as the Master of the Bambino Vispo 
and Parri SpinelU. The sheet of studies for a Flagellation in 
the Albertina in Vienna (no. 24409) may be the work of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti (q.v.). We have a considerable group of drawings 
belonging to the school of Fra Angelico, within which it is, 
however, difficult to attribute surely any drawings to Angelico 
himself. (The Crucifixion in the Albertina is among the more 
plausible candidates.) On the other hand the group of draw- 
ings by Angelico’s assistant Zanobi Strozzi, even though close 
to the master, is easily distinguishable. Benozzo Gozzoli (q.v.) 
manifests in his drawings a narrative and poetic truth and a 
force in portraiture (as in the Portrait of a Mem at Windsor) 
beyond anything he achieved in painting. 

The new directions of Florentine 15th-century art are clearly 
evident, though seen through a whimsical Ghibertian style, 
m the drawings of Paolo Uccello (q.v.), in the energetic 
naturalism of the famous Uffizi profile portrait, in the dis- 
torted Donatello manner of the St. George on Horseback (Uffizi 
14502A), and in the crystalline perspective studies (Uffizi 1757A 
and 1 75 8 A) of a mazzocchio (a wooden or wicker headdress 
common in Florentine male attire of the 15th century, which 
because of its complex geometric form presented a particu- 
larly intriguing compositional problem to the artist) and a chalice 
(pl. 267). In a male portait in the Uffizi ascribed to Andrea 
del Castagno (q.v., esp. I, PL. 244), linear incisiveness operates 
m the service of enhanced plasticity and reflects the naturalistic 
energy of Donatello's style, here interpreted in a highly in- 
dividualistic manner. A combination of the stylistic legacy of 
Donatello with that of Masaccio characterizes the few, but 
significant, drawings of Filippo Lippi. Although the energetic 
and expressive lineariam of Donatello was isolated and exag- 
gerated in the drawings of Antonio Pollaiuolo (see engravings 
and other print media; pl. 270), Andrea del Verrocchio looked 
back to Donatello for a renewed equilibrium between pictorial 
volume and linear energy. 

The example of Verrocchio was of fundamental importance, 
and out of the bustling activity of his workshop emerged both 
the exquisite graphic production of Lorenzo di Credi (far more 
convincing than his efforts as a painter) and the nascent genius 
of the young Leonardo (q.v.). Nor should the basically Ver- 
rocchio-like character of the youthful drawings of Perugino, 
later the chief master of the Umbrian school, be forgotten. 
The narrative-descriptive tendency in Florentine art is repre- 
sented in the drawings of Domenico Ghirlandajo (q.v.), an acute, 
even merciless portraitist (as in the Portrait of an Old Man 
with Bottle Nose in Stockholm) and a very adept inventor of 
multifigure pen-and-ink compositions. The numerous draw- 
ings in the style of Ghirlandajo still constitute a difficult problem 
°f attribution; among these can be distinguished the work of 
Sebaatiano Mainardi, but the attribution (by Berenson) of a 
number of drawings to Davide Ghirlandajo remains in the realm 
of hypothesis, and the drawings, which are sometimes close 
to Rafiaellino del Garbo, sometimes to Filippino Lippi, may in 
fact belong to more than one artist. The uneasy, expressive 
now of fine of Filippino Lippi’s drawings (pl. 270), which also 
incorporate some features of Leonardo’s chiaroscuro, is derived 
from the work of a still greater graphic genius, Sandro Botti- 
celli (q.v., esp. II, pl. 332). The secret of the musical enchant- 
ment and subtle pathos of Botticelli lies in the fundamental 
'ttlue assumed by line in the construction of his pliant and 
restless images. 

The Sienese school of the 15th century is represented prima- 
ry by the large group of drawings attributed to Francesco di 
vnorgio (q.v.), in which the artist’s complex, many-leveled 
background is evident. The subtle yet incisive hatching charac- 
enitic of his drawings both defines solid form and lends to 
“ a now fluid, now staccato rhythmic movement. The graphic 
yiaion of Martini reveals his quite personal reaction to many 
^uences: Donatello, Verrocchio, Pollaiuolo, even Girolamo da 


Cremona. Certain other 15th-century drawings of the Sie 
school, such as the series, Prophets and Sibyls , in the British 
Museum, are the work of Girolamo di Benvenuto. 

Noteworthy among the drawings of the Umbrian school are 
those of Niccold Alunno, which display the same pathetic 
woodenness of form as do his paintings. The drawings of Pe- 
rugino, reflecting as they do various stages in the evolution of 
his style, represent a storehouse of graphic methods and motifs 
(intricate cross-hatches, gentle linear rhythms, derivations from 
Verrocchio and Leonardo), later often repeated and variously 
interpreted by his followers and pupils and by other Umbrian 
masters, such as Pinturicchio (q.v.), Eusebio da San Giorgio, Lo 
Spagna, and others. Standing apart from these as a draftsman 
was Luca Signorelli (q.v.), whose energetic structural line (in 
both pen and charcoal) embodies his searching and harshly 
dramatic investigation of human anatomy and gesture, clearly 
inspired by the work of Pollaiuolo and Piero della Francesca. 

The Lombard artists of north Italy produced many draw- 
ings (pl. 269), which were often highly finished and intended 
for the illustration of manuscripts (e.g., the Lancillotto drawings 
by Bonifacio Bembo, in Florence, Bib. Naz.) or bound in note- 
books that were monochrome equivalents of illuminated manu- 
scripts (e.g., the previously cited notebook of Giovannino 
de 1 Grassi, in Bergamo, Bib. Civ.). Many Lombard drawings 
are anonymous, but all display, in conjunction with a general 
attachment to the international style, the more elaborate pictorial 
study and the penetrating observation of nature characteristic 
of the Lombard art of the time. Examples of drawing that 
exhibit the new Renaissance tendencies present in Lombard 
art before Bramante are rare; of the few such drawings that 
have come down to us, some are attributable to Vincenzo Foppa 
(q.v.) and Bernardino Butinone. 

Of great importance as an art center within the sphere of 
influence of the late Gothic international style was Verona, 
with its two chief masters, Stefano da Zevio (or da Verona) 
(pl. 269) and Pisanello (q.v.). Stefano ’s incisive pen stroke 
rapidly constructs images o e a bold capriciousness that is 
not always paralleled in his paintings. The graphic activity of 
Pisanello was prodigious and reveals in its equally acute ob- 
servation of animals and of subtly stylized courtly figures “from 
life" not only a corresponding variety of graphic modes, but 
the very complexity of his idiom, simultaneously late Gothic 
and naturalistic. This stylistic complexity is apparent in the 
drawings securely attributed to Pisanello (in the Codex Vallardi 
in the Louvre, and elsewhere), which contain indisputable 
evidence of his attachment to the naturalistic tradition of the 
Padua-Verona region (Altichiero, etc.), as well as direct ref- 
erences to Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.), to the Lombard school 
of manuscript illumination, and to the F ranco-Flemiah style. 

The two famous volumes of drawings by the Venetian 
painter, Jacopo Bellini (q.v.; pl. 270), one in the Louvre and 
one in the British Museum, reveal his closeness to Pisanello, 
but even more to Gentile da Fabriano and Masolino (qq.v.). 
In these drawings, Jacopo’s imagination often seems to have 
been stimulated by the requirement of Renaissance (i.e., central 
Italian) perspective constructions, which in his hands quickly 
assume a fairy-tale expressive quality, frequently rendered by 
means of a delicately pictorial system of hatching. 

On the Paduan scene, there are few drawings that can be 
attributed to Francesco Squarcione himself, but his antirealistic 
and expressionistic translation of the Renaissance legacy of 
Donatello and the study of the antique into a highly unclassic 
idiom is reflected in the incisive pen drawings of Marco Zoppo, 
whose style was also influenced by that of the Femrese Co- 
simo Tura (q.v.). Tura himself likewise reveals the influence 
of Squarcione in his drawings, which are cha ra c te riz ed by aft 
even more extreme expressionism heightened by an iifristent 
exploitation of the effects of light on form. The contribution 
of Andrea Mantegna (q.v.) and the many anonymous engraven 
of his school was of fundamental importance for the drawing 
style of all northeastern Italy, ifc drawings of Mantegna are 
generally characterized by the insistent use of hatching to 
render modeled form and by a rigorous sense of drama, and 
they reflect the artist’s highly personal adaptation of Donatello, 
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of Piero della Francesca, and of antiquity. The precision of 
hatching apparent in these drawings reveals Mantegna’s ex- 
perience as an engraver (see engravings and other print 
media), which constitutes a fundamental aspect of his artistic 
personality. There exist also drawings of a different type: quick 
sketches, more broadly executed in a loosened system of hatch- 
ing which lends fluency and emotion to the figure movement. 
These drawings represent an attribution problem, since it has 
been assumed that some, if not all, belong to the period of 
Giovanni Bellini (q.v.), that was under Mantegna’s influence. 
In his later drawings Bellini exhibits the interests that oriented 
him toward Antonello da Messina (Study of a Child , Oxford, 
Ashmolean Mus.), Piero della Francesca (the attribution of 
the Foreshortened Head of Christ in the British Museum is 
disputed between Bellini and Melozzo da Forll), and ultimately 
the gentle and mysterious pictorial atmosphere of Giorgione. 

The drawings of Gentile Bellini, some quick pen sketch- 
es, others more highly finished, according to compositional 
and perspectival requirements, confirm his reputation as the 
serene and observant recorder of Venetian life and of Oriental 
personages observed in Constantinople, though no drawing 
firmly established as his documents his early dependence on 
Mantegna. More intimate and animated in his illustration of 
the life and mores of the Veneto was Vittore Carpaccio (q.v.), 
who left many drawings, most of them studies of figures, in 
pen and ink heightened with white lead, executed with a 
vibrant but economical touch, which marvellously renders the 
poetic overtones of gestures and of life itself. 

From the Ferrarese school after Tura, some drawings sur- 
vive that may be attributed to Francesco del Cossa (q.v.); more 
striking, however, are the examples of the graphic activity of 
Ercole de’ Roberti (q.v.), which both reiterate the dramatic 
vision of Roberti’s painting and reveal analogies with the work 
of Pollaiuolo and the Bellinis. In his earliest drawings Lorenzo 
Costa appears as a follower of Roberti, while his later graphic 
works proclaim a change of style in the direction of the “mod- 
em classical" manner of Perugino and Raphael (qq.v.). The 
numerous drawings and engravings of Francesco Francia (q.v.) 
are still more closely involved with this latter trend. 

The graphic remains of the earliest Flemish school are few 
indeed; still, some drawings by Jan van Eyck, Rogier van der 
Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, and Hans Memling (qq.v.) have 
survived. All these painters drew chiefly in silverpoint, or, 
more rarely, in pen and ink heightened with white lead. Despite 
the wide stylistic diversity among them, the Flemish draftsmen 
shared a feeling for the detailed analytical examination of nature, 
which, even when most stylized, does not lose its portraitlike 
veracity. This is true above all of Jan van Eyck (q.v.; a famous 
example is the silverpoint portrait of Cardinal Albergati, V, 
pl. 219), while Van der Weyden’s style is more telling in 
expressive content and broader in drawing technique, and Van 
der Goes evokes a still more complex psychological world (as, 
for example, in the pen study of St. Luke, pl. 272). 

At the beginning of the 15 th century in France the relation 
between drawing and manuscript illumination remained very 
close. As in Lombardy, drawings were* primarily intended as 
courtly and decorative illustrations for manuscripts. A notable 
exception to this rule was Jean Fouquet (q.v.), who was an 
extraordinarily modem portraitist (as in the black chalk por- 
trait of Guillaume des Ursine in the Kupferstichkabinett, Ber- 
lin), even though a great miniature painter. 

German drawings of the 15th century are rare and mostly 
anonymous, though some examples by Hans Multscher and 
Connf Witz (q.v.) are known. 

Drawing assumed an even greater importance in Italy and 
indeed, in all of Europe at the beginning of the 16th century. 
The drawings of Leonardo da Vinci (q.v.), first in Florence, 
then in Milan, illustrate the habitual searching experimenta- 
tion of this singular universal genius (pls. 268, 271, 273; also 
III, pl. 418). In these drawings, simultaneously the agents of 
experimental research and of poetic expression, art and science 
become one. In dealing with the drawings of Leonardo (often 
characterized by left-handed hatching), it is useful to differ- 
entiate roughly between those of the Florentine period and 


those of the Lombard period. The latter exercised a profound 
influence on an entire generation of Lombard draftsmen, in- 
cluding Bernardino Luini and Cesare da Sesto. 

Outstanding among the many painter-draftsmen of early 
16th-century Florence were: Fra Bartolommeo (q.v.), whose 
drawing style presupposes the complex graphic idiom of Piero 
di Cosimo and occasionally reveals singular affinities to that 
of the Bolognese circle of Aspertini and Costa; his collaborator, 
Mariotto Albertinelli; Andrea del Sarto, prolific and ever- 
dependable draftsman (I, pl. 256), who arrived at an extraor- 
dinary equilibrium of mannerist stylization, a portraitist's 
fidelity to his models, and assimilations from Leonardo and 
Michelangelo. References to Michelangelo and to Andrea del 
Sarto form the substratum of the graphic language of Pontormo 
(pl. 274), whose splendid drawings epitomize the restless and 
anticlalssical vision of the early mannerists (see mannerism). 
The graphic idiom of the first generation of mannerists is 
exemplified also in the drawings of Rosso Fiorentino and Do- 
menico Beccafumi, which, however, differ in structure and 
rhythm from those of Pontormo. Particularly individual are 
Beccafumi’8 drawings, which display the same capriciously 
artificial exploitation of light effects and the fluidly attenuated 
images that characterize his woodcuts and paintings. 

The uniquely dramatic, essentially sculptural vision of Mi- 
chelangelo is completely expressed in his drawings, which em- 
body with unsurpassed power his active anticlassicism and 
his translation of all existence into heroic terms. Michelangelo 
drew a great deal, employing a variety of drawing media: pen 
and ink, charcoal, sanguine, and black chalk; and drawings 
remain to us from all phases of his long career. In many of 
the pen drawings the form seems to be carved out of the paper 
by the penstroke just as the sculptural form emerges from stone 
under the impact of the chisel. Other drawings represent half- 
defined first thoughts of the working-out of specific composi- 
tional motifs, while in still others (such as the late drawings 
devoted to the theme of the Crucifixion) the “unfinished" quality 
is a deliberate esthetic and expressive device, achieved through 
the use of smoky chiaroscuro and intended to intensify the 
religious significance of the graphic image. 

The drawings of the school of Michelangelo are extremely 
numerous and mostly anonymous; however, among those who 
based their drawing styles on his graphic methods was Baccio 
Bandinelli. Bandinelli, more convincing as a draftsman than 
as a sculptor, characteristically intensified chiaroscuro contrasts 
for sculptural purposes and frequently exhibited stylistic af- 
finities to Rosso Fiorentino as well as to Michelangelo. Men- 
tion must be made of the numerous and skillful Tuscan drafts- 
men of developed 16th-century mannerism, among them such 
artists as Giorgio Vasari, Cecco di Salviati (Francesco de’ Rossi), 
Alessandro Allori, Daniele da Volterra, and Santi di Tito. The 
last-named artist set in motion the first academic reform of 
painting, which aimed at reestablishing simplicity and severity 
in figural representation through the discipline of drawing- 
This reform movement stimulated a whole group of prolific 
and in some cases notably gifted draftsmen, such as Jacopo 
da Empoli, Andrea Boscoli, Ludovico Cardi (“II Cigoli"), Do- 
menico Cresti (“II Passignano"), and Giacomo Ligozzi. 

Raphael (q.v.), using as a basis the Umbrian drawing style 
of Perugino (q.v.), created his own graphic language, in which 
the essence of his art — which has been summarized critically 
as grace, charm, ease, and classicism — finds its simplest and 
perhaps its most perfect expression. It is extraordinary how 
the antithetical influences of Michelangelo and Leonardo were 
spontaneously assimilated in the drawings of Raphael (pls. z66, 
276), while in related paintings (for example, the Borghese 
Deposition) the same disparate impulses were occasionally not 
completely blended. The graphic manner of Raphael's mature 
Roman style set the example for the drawings of Giulio Romano 
(q.v.), of Perino del Vaga, and of Polidoro da Caravaggio, who 
created the widespread genre of monochrome antiquarian dec- 
orations for palace facades. - 

The style of Raphael was reflected also in the drawings ot 
the Sienese painter Baldassarre Peruzzi (pl. 267; q.v.), whose 
later work seems also to betray the influence of Beccafomi- 
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In the drawings of Sodoma (q.v.) a mixture of influences from 
Raphael and Peruzzi nourished and modified the Lombard- 
Piedmontese stylistic heritage which always remained the core 
of this artist s style, and is strongly apparent in such a drawing 
as the Swooning St. Catherine (London, British Mus.). Later 
on in Siena the drawings of Francisco Vanni and Ventura 
Salimbeni reveal their attachment to the reformed Florentine 
tradition of Santi di Tito, as well as to the manner of Federico 
Barocci (q.v.), whose drawing style was exceedingly influential 
throughout Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches during the 
late 1 6th and early 17th centuries. Once he had digested the 
results of his first exposure to the facile drawing style of the 
Venetian mannerist Battista Franco, Barocci achieved in his 
drawings a synthesis of the pictorial “sfumato” (smoky shading) 
of Correggio, the luminous color of Venice, and central Italian 
mannerism. The drawings of Barocci, always statements of an 
extraordinary technical and intellectual discipline, are charac- 
terized by a soft and pictorial use of the graphic medium and 
arc always complex in technique, because of the extensive use 
of colored "halk, as in true pastel. 

In Lombardy the few drawings ascribed to Braxnante (q.v.) 
are characterized by a robust rhythm of stroke and composition, 
always related to a specific perspective projection. Ihe ex- 
planation for these qualities may be found in the influence of 
Piero della Francesca, of Mantegna, of Ercole de’ Roberti, and 
of Melozzo da Forll. To the style of Bramante is linked that 
of Bramantino (q.v.), a fine draftsman who, emerging from the 
Mantegnesque background of Ferrara, eventually devoted him- 
self to luministic studies closely related to the early mannerist 
graphic style which was subsequently developed in Piedmont 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari and his pupils, such as Bernardino Lanini. 

Also flourishing as important art centers were the Lombard 
cities of Brescia and Cremona, which were more receptive to 
the Venetian tradition of Giorgione and the Bellinis than to 
central Italian influences. Venetian, Ferrarese, and even Um- 
brian elements may be found in the work of the Cremonese 
Boccaccio Boccaccino, while such draftsmen as Altobello Meloni 
and Girolamo Romanino adhered more closely to the style of 
Giorgione, interpreted, however, in a thoroughly anticlassical 
manner whose origins are clearly northern. Romanino’ s graphic 
work also contains specific reminders of Titian, as do the few 
drawings attributable to the Brescian painter Girolamo Savoldo, 
who interpreted the elements borrowed from Titian in accord 
with his more exclusively luminist interests. 

The single drawing accepted as the work of Giorgione (q.v.), 
The View of Castelfranco with a Shepherd (Rotterdam, Mus. 
Boymans-Van Beuningen; PL. 271), a landscape in sanguine, 
has his characteristic romantic and musical atmosphere. In all 
probability some of the other drawings that have been attributed 
to Giorgione are in fact by him, but in any case his example 
bore fruit in the work of the many Venetian draftsmen and 
engravers of the early 16th century. His exarriple is clearly 
apparent in the work of Jacopo de* Barbari, who combined 
this influence with that of Diirer (see engravings and other 
print media), in some drawings of Lorenzo Lotto (q.v.), in 
the early drawings of Titian (q.v.), whose later drawings use 
a more complex linear system to achieve their rich and impas- 
sioned evocations of movement and of tone (pl. 276), and in 
the youthful drawings of Sebastiano del Piombo (q.v.), whose 
jatar Roman drawings belong completely within the circle of 
Michelangelo. However, the two artists who were chiefly re- 
aponsible for the interpretation and dissemination of the graphic 
nodes of Giorgione and the young Titian were Giulio and 
Domenico Campagnola (see engravings and other print 
who were primarily draftsmen and engravers. While 
references to Titian predominate in the drawings of Palma 
Vecchio (q.v.), the extraordinary graphic work of Giovanni 
Antonio da Pordenone contains elements derived from Raphael 
the early mannerists as well. The tradition of Antonello 
da Messina and the earlier Bellini was continued and variously 
Modified by Bartolommeo Montagna of Vicenza, by Alvise 
Vivarini (q.v.), and by other conservative or provincial painters 
°r the Veneto. 

The Venetian scene in the later- 16th century was dominated 


by Tintoretto and Veronese (qq.v.). The drawings of Jacopo 
Tintoretto (pl. 277), for the most part figure studies executed 
in charcoal, adumbrate his fulminating pictorial mannerism in 
distinctively rhythmic, pulsing outlines. Paolo Veronese, also 
a rapid and prolific draftsman, worked mostly in pen and ink or 
charcoal heightened with white lead; his drawing style, very 
different in its pen work and also in its coloristic orientation, 
does, however, reveal a certain dependence on that of Parmi- 
gianino (q.v.), a dependence even more marked in the drawings 
of Andrea Meldolla (Lo Schiavone). Similarly indebted to Par- 
migianino were Jacopo Bassano (q.v.) and Jacopo Palma (il 
Giovane), both highly accomplished draftsmen. 

In Bologna during the first decades of the x6th century 
the graphic contributions of such painters as Amico Aspertini 
and Jacopo Ripanda, whose study of antique archaeology bore 
fruit in a genuine “ ‘grotesque style,” were of considerable im- 
portance. These artists derived from the graphic tradition of 
Costa and Francia, as did Benvenuto da Garofalo, but Asper- 
tini later inclined toward more openly pictorial modes, deriving 
from Giorgione and Dosso, as in the Miracle of the Paralytic 
(Venice, Accademia). 

Among the Emilian painters in Parma were Correggio (q.v.), 
who drew in his maniera sfumata , wrapping his figures in a 
delicate haze of indistinct chalk lines and shadings; and Par- 
migianino (q.v.; pl. 277), who partially through the stimulus 
of Beccafiimi, perfected an elegant drawing style, exquisitely 
insidious in itB mannerist rhythms. Through the agency of 
Niccol6 dell’ Abate and Primaticcio, it provided a model for 
the draftsmen of Fontainebleau. Lelio Orsi da Novellara was 
also affected by the example of Parmigianino, but the strong 
element of Nordic antirationalism equally apparent in his tem- 
pestuous drawings is completely idiosyncratic. 

During the second half of the 16th century a group of 
draftsmen emerged in Genoa who, basing themselves on the 
Raphaelesque style of Perino del Vaga and the Sienese manner 
of Beccafumi, formed the foundations of a school that was to 
reach its greatest importance in the 17th century. The sin- 
gular faceted drawings of Luca Cambiaso (pl. 277) and those 
of Bernardo Castello, even though falling chronologically 
partly within the 17th century, remain within the stylistic 
idiom of late mannerism. 

The drawings of many Flemish and Dutch painters of the 
1 6th century have survived, and their typically precise and 
detailed stroke frequently acts as the agent of a penetrating, 
poignantly expressive vision of reality. Even the diabolical hal- 
lucinations of the drawings of Hieronymus Bosch (q.v.) are 
expressed in terms of a precise outline, which preserves veracity 
of detail within the surrealistic total image. Bosch*B acuteness 
of vision was transmitted to Pieter Bruegel the Elder (q.v.), first 
appearing in some drawings simply as a taste for the demoniac, 
but later serving a broader purpose as the indispensable founda- 
tion of Bruegel’s representation of the world of peasants and 
of nature. A more delicately pictorial flavor is apparent in the 
landscape drawings of Joachim Patinir (q.v.), while Bemaert 
van Orley’s narrative drawings of landscapes with hunting 
scenes reveal a style permeated with the influences of Roman 
mannerism (see mannerism). Two other important dr a ft sm en 
are Hendrik Goltzius (q.v.), known for his engravings, and Jan 
Gossaert (q.v.), who should be included in the group of Nathan* 
landish mannerists. 

German draftsmen of the 16th century were often eng ra ve rs 
rather than painters, and their graphic activity thus tends to 
express their peculiarly poetic fantasy with the utmost precision 
and completeness (see engravings and other print media). In 
this connection one has only to think of the drawings of Altdor- 
fer (q.v.), or, perhaps above all, those of Albrec&t Dfirer (q.v.; 
pls. 272, 302), which, whether rapid sketches or minutely 
detailed finished drawings, are equally among the most trenchant 
realizations of form ever achieved in the graphic medium. 
Other German masters, too, exhibit an original graphic lan- 
guage of high quality; for instance, Grttnewald, Schongauer, 
Burgkmair, Hans Holbein the Younger (pl. 272), and Lucas 
Cranach (pl. 45; qq.v.); Hans and Barthel Bcham, Wolf Huber 
(pl. 275), and Hans von Kulmbach (pl. 275). 
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In regard to French drawings of the 16th century, those of 
the school of Fontainebleau (see mannerism), inspired by Pri- 
maticcio and Niccold dell* Abate, deserve mention, as do the 
subtly executed and psychologically acute fashionable portraits 
“fc trois crayons*’ (in chalks of three colors) by Francis Clouet 
(q.v.), Francois Quesnel, and the mysterious Lagneau. 

During the 16th century Spain, too, was represented by a 
sizable graphic production, which was thoroughly saturated 
with the style of Tuscan mannerism, as is demonstrated by 
the work of Alonso Berruguete (q.v.), Fernandez Navarrete (El 
Mudo), Eugenio Caxds, and Pablo de C6spedes. The late 
mannerist drawings of El Greco (q.v.) are, like his paintings, 
notable for their expressive use of light effects. 

Seventeenth-century Italian drawings attest to the com- 
plexity of the stylistic tendencies current in the different cen- 
ters of artistic activity. Although no drawings by Caravaggio 
remain to us, his influence is frequently in evidence, as in some 
of the drawings of Bartolomeo Manfredi, Carlo Saraceni, 
Gerard van Honthorst (q.v.), and Pieter van Laer. It enters into 
the drawing style of Guerdno (q.v.), with its extraordinary linear 
realization of chiaroscuro effects, which cannot be explained only 
as the influence of Ludovico Carracci, and the simultaneous 
operation of influences from Ludovico and from Caravaggio 
is apparent also in the drawings of Leonello Spada. More or 
less direct adherence to the idiom of Caravaggio provides 
a common denominator among Neapolitan drawings by authors 
otherwise quite different in their training and development, 
such as Mattia Preti, Luca Giordano, and Salvator Rosa (q.v.). 
On the other hand, the classicist principles promulgated under 
the auspices of the Accademia degli Incamminati in Bologna 
are paramount in the many-sided graphic activity of Ludovico, 
Agostino (III, pl. 421), and Annibale Carracci (q.v.). Experi- 
menting and teaching by means of drawing in different genres 
and styles, the Carraccis sought to demonstrate the proper 
relation between the “natural” (as interpreted by the great 
masters of the past) and “invention.” They studied the graphic 
modes of Emilia and the Veneto and those of Raphael, Leonardo, 
and Michelangelo, and then interpreted them in new and 
various ways, producing nude studies (called accademie ), por- 
traits full of character, Titianesque landscapes, caricatures, and 
so on. The teaching of the Carraccis is reflected in the work of 
other important Bolognese masters, such as Domenichino, 
Guido Reni (qq.v.), Francesco Albani, and Giacomo Cavedone. 

In Florence the tradition of Renaissance and mannerist 
draftsmanship was not lost but was revivified in the school of 
Matteo Rosselli and transmitted to a group of audaciously 
modem painter-draftsmen, chief among whom were Giovanni 
da San Giovanni and Francesco Fur ini. Of importance as well 
was the group of Florentine engravers, outstanding among 
whom was Stefano Della Bella (see engravings and other 
print media), who, profiting from the examples of Jacques 
Callot and the Dutch, were true masters of drawing, esteemed 
throughout Europe. Among the artists active chiefly in Rome, 
Giovanni Lanfranco developed a complex graphic expression 
compounded of neo-Venetian, Bolognese, and baroque elements, 
a mixture of strains which also appears, though differently 
interpreted, in the drawings of Pierfrancesco Mola and of Pietro 
Testa (II Lucchesino). The baroque current enjoyed full ex- 
pression in the drawings of Pietro da Cortona and of Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini (q.v.). A classicizing neo-Venetianism per- 
vades the noteworthy drawings of Andrea Sacchi, working in 
a tradition that included also another important Roman drafts- 
man, Carlo Maratti. Numerous too were the Genoese painter- 
draftsmjp of the 17th century, among them Bernardo Strozzi 
and Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione (11 Grechetto; see en- 
gravings and OTHER print mbdia), in whose work the impact 
of Venetian and Flemish influences was absorbed into a color- 
istic and extremely fluent graphic idiom. 

Few in number are the drawings that can be attributed to 
the painters of 17th-century France related to the tradition 
of Caravaggio. For instance, the Caravaggesque period of Si- 
mon Vouet (q.v.) is not represented in the notable group of 
his drawings preserved in the Louvre, although the other 
elements in his style, Venetian, classicist, and Bolognese, can 


readily be deduced from them. The highly evocative draw 
ings of Jacques Bellange, full of slender, pliable, elongated 
forms, evidently spring from an experience of the Florentine 
idiom of II Rosso (G. B. de* Rossi) as transformed in the school 
of Fontainebleau. References to the mannerist tradition also 
assisted Jacques Callot (q.v.; Ill, pl. 421) in the perfection of 
the supremely chic and provocative graphic language that 
provided him, as an engraver, with the means for a bitterly 
ironical description of the life and customs of his time. The 
portrait drawings of Claude Mellan maintained the high stand- 
ards and subtle psychological observations of the French por- 
trait tradition. Although the classicist current in French art 
is supremely exemplified in the works of Nicolas Poussin (q.v.), 
his drawings, often rich in pictorial values, affirm also his neo- 
Venetian (more specifically, Titianesque) proclivities (pl. 278). 
The famous landscape drawings of Claude Lorrain (q.v.), an- 
cestors of the whole genre of picturesque landscape, are per- 
meated with romantic sentiment and a typically neoclassical 
nostalgia for antiquity, rendered in a style in which color is 
compellingly evoked by the use of sepia washes (pl. 278). The 
French classicist tradition was continued throughout the reign 
of Louis XIV by other painters who were also able draftsmen, 
chief among whom were Eustache Le Sueur and Charles Le- 
brun (qq.v.), others being Nicolas and Pierre Mignard, Laurent 
de la Hyre, and Jacques Stella. In the baroque tradition, Jac- 
ques Courtois (Le Bourguignon) was noted for his battle scenes. 

An exceptionally interesting graphic contribution within the 
tradition of Caravaggio is a notebook of pen drawings preserved 
in the Frankfurt museum, a large part of which were done by 
Adam Elsheimer. The close attachment of Elsheimer, who 
lived in Rome, about 1600-10, to the idiom of Caravaggio is 
evident in his paintings, as well as in the pen drawings, in the 
quick, broad stroke that conveys the effect of light. It is dif- 
ficult, in connection with the Frankfurt notebook, to distin- 
guish between the pages executed by Elsheimer himself and 
those by his Dutch pupil and imitator, Hendrick Goudt. Of 
far greater importance, however, is the fact that the drawing 
methods of Elsheimer were passed on to Rembrandt (q.v.; see 
engravings and other print media), who transformed them; 
his peculiarly complex system of hatching Berves not to define 
plastic form by means of light and shadow but to evoke color 
and atmosphere. The representation of tavern and peasant 
life is as effectively rendered in the rapid and spontaneous pen 
drawings of Adriaen van Ostade (q.v.) as in his paintings; the 
drawing style of Isaac van Ostade is quite similar. Other im- 
portant draftsmen were Hendrik Avercamp, Abraham Fumerius 
(both noted for their landscape drawings), Adriaen Bloemaert, 
Jan Brueghel the Elder, David Teniers (q.v.), Philips de Ko- 
ninck, and Jacob Jordaens (q.v.). Of particular importance, 
partly in view of their direct connections with Italy, were Peter 
Paul Rubens and Anton van Dyck (qq.v.), who developed 
all the possibilities of the Italian baroque style, displaying in 
their expanded forms a profound immersion in the color tradi- 
tion of Venice. 

Of the few Spanish drawings of the 17th century, those of 
Francisco Herrera the Elder reveal a vestigial Michelangelesque 
mannerism. The drawings of Francisco de Zurbarto (q.v.) are 
definitely marked by the lighting effects of CaravBggio, while 
the few drawings that have been connected with Diego Ve- 
lazquez (q.v.) are at once pictorial and intensely naturalistic 
in the heads and in the portraits. Also notable are some por- 
trait studies by Claudio Coello. Finally, the drawings of Bar- 
tolomd Esteban Murillo (q.v.), even in their obvious fluent 
pictorialism, are singularly in accord with the sculptural draw- 
ing style of 17-century Florentine mannerism, as revived and 
practiced by the school of Matteo Rosselli. 

The Italian draftsmen of the 18th century developed and 
intensified, generally through a lightening of hatching and 
stroke, the free virtuosity of graphic technique already attained 
by the most advanced exponents of the baroque style. By 
this time the possibility of reworking the pester drawing styles 
of the past, frequently in impressionistic terms of exquisite 
sensibility, was easily accessible to all artists. However, the 
highly sophisticated exponents of the so-called “grand style 
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before the advent of neoclasaiciun Mill reveal in their drawing* 
creative energies of the highest order. The drawing* of the 
Venetian Giovanni Battista Piazzetta (q.v.; pl. *79) se em at 
first to constitute an exception to the prevailing 18th-century 
style because of the broad handling of the modeling (of Ca- 
ravaggesque origin) that characterizes them, but the graphic 
fabric itself (i.e., the actual network of strokes) accentuates the 
luminous softness of flesh and the pictorial values of surface, 
thus relating Piazzetta to his rococo contemporaries. Pietro 
Longhi’s studies (q.v.) in sanguine with highlights in chalk 
represent his characters with familiar but always fresh effec- 
tiveness. The architectural vistas of Canaletto (q.v.), in large 
part views of Venice, are executed with quick and disciplined 
strokes of the pen, with a perspective that results from the 
painter's automatic intuitive perception of spatial geometry. 
Even freer, more volatile, and filled with wash highlights 
and flickering movement are the pen caprices of Francesco 
Guardi (q.v.; PL. 279), drawings which, though presupposing 
a firm grounding in the nervous and impassioned drawing style 
begur by tl' Genoese Alessandro Magnasco (q.v.) and carried 
on by Sebastiano and Marco Ricci, translate their graphic 
modes into a new and unique stylistic entity. Most effective 
are the sheets of drawings by Giovanni Battista Piranesi (q.v.), 
which are characterized by his consuming interest in landscape, 
architecture, and the picturesque aspects of Roman antiquity. 
The graphic idiom of the Riccis is again reflected, against a 
background of reference to the Renaissance style of Vero- 
nese, in the virtuoso drawings of Giovan Battista Tiepolo 
(q.v.; pl. 279), so rich in poetic fantasy and electric in their 
linear rhythms. Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo imitated his father 
in his often very attractive drawings, which reveal, however, a 
more superficial, less organic and functional, graphic hand- 
writing. Among the other important Venetian draftsmen of 
the 1 8th century, Gaspare Diziani, Giovanni Battista Pittoni, 
and the landscapists Francesco Zuccarelli and Giuseppe Zais 
can be mentioned. Toward the end of the century and even 
within the climate of neoclassical art, the Venetian tradition 
survived in the elegant and pictorial temper of the vibrant 
graphic inventions of Antonio Canova (q.v.), whose activity as 
a sculptor was thoroughly classicistic in tone. 

In the Piedmont Gregorio Guglielmi and Filippo Juvara 
lq-v.), exponents of a drawing style of great energy within the 
context of the decorative and theatrical style of the 18th cen- 
tury, were of considerable importance. Among the Genoese, 
Alessandro Magnasco has already been mentioned, but the 
principal representatives of the rococo style were Domenico 
Piola and Gregorio De Ferrari. During the 18th century a 
sizable body of drawings was produced in Emilia, particularly 
in Bologna, and many Emilian artists also worked outside the 
region. The chiaroscuro drawings of Ubaldo Gandolfi, in pen 
and sepia, though still in the tradition of Guercino, are highly 
individual in character. Among the artists whose ‘primary sub- 
jects were landscape and ruins, Giovanni Paolo Pannini of 
Piacenza excelled in drawing as well as in painting; and real 
technical virtuosity was achieved by the Bolognese Bibiena 
family (among whom Ferdinando and Giuseppe were outstand- 
ing) in the areas of decorative architectural drawings and of 
8 *age design (see fersfectxvists). Finally, among the painters 
of scenes active in Rome, the Fleming Gaspare Vanvitelli (Van 
Wittel) also produced excellent landscape drawings in pen and 
ink, while 18th-century Roman life was amiably described in 
tne gallery of pen portraits, which are genuine caricatures, by 
p ier Leone Ghezzi (see comic art and caricature, esp. Ill, 
pl. 422). Of the graphic production of 18th-century Naples, 
the drawings of Francesco Solimena both extend the graphic 
tradition of Luca Giordano and Mattia Preti (in the decorative 
terms and lighter rhythms of the x8th century) and demonstrate 
a close relation to the graphic styles of Bologna and of the 
Piccia. Further, the style of these drawings became widely 
diffused, partly through the activity of SoHmena's followers, 
Corrado Giaquinto (who worked in Spain), Francesco de Mura 
and others, thus achieving importance throughout Europe. 

It was from thia Neapolitan stylistic environment that the 
Brest Spanish d raftsman of the late 17th and early x8th cen- 


turies, Francisco Goya (q.v.), emerged (see ENGRAVINGS AND 
other print media). Goya’s numerous drawings and sketches 
combine savage naturalism with caricatural irony in their por- 
trayal of the human condition in the artist's own time and 
place: in their obsession with universal agony they are related 
to Spanish Renaissance and baroque thought, while at the same 
time their influence on the graphic idiom of 19th- and 20th- 
century romanticism has been powerful and lasting. 

A large group of draftsmen were active in pre-Revolutionary 
France, and their soft, sprightly, and refined drawings (mostly 
executed in sanguine accented with charcoal or pen and ink) 
variously express the preoccupation with sensory experience 
implicit in the esprit de finesse , which made inevitable both the 
intellectual crisis of the Enlightenment and the end of the 
rococo style. Such is the significance of the drawings of Jean- 
Antoine Watteau (qv.; pl. 279), at once more delicate and 
more searching than those of Jean-Honor6 Fragonard (q.v.), in 
which hints of the neoclassical style are found, while a soft 
sensuality pervades the drawings of Francois Boucher (q.v.). 
The portrait drawings of Maurice Quentin de La Tour are in 
no way inferior to his pastels, and the drawings of landscapes 
and ruins by Hubert Robert (q.v.) are as distinguished as his 
paintings. Sensuous textures and moral instructiveness charac- 
terize the bourgeois and peasant life of the times as rendered 
in the drawings of Jean-Baptiste Greuze (q.v.). A number of 
other highly competent French draftsmen can only be listed here: 
Claude GiUot, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, Pierre-Paul Prud’hon 
(q.v.), Jean Antoine Houdon (q.v.), Claude Louis Chatelet, 
Charles Nicolas Cochin, Antoine Coypel (q.v.), Nicolas Bernard 
Llpicil, Charles Joseph Natoire, Charles Parrocel, Claude 
Joseph Vemet. 

Graphic activity in Holland, Austria, and Germany in the 
1 8th century is largely of local importance. Not so that of 
England, where the portrait tradition that originated with Van 
Dyck continued, stimulated and modified by French and Italian 
influences (Francesco Bartolozzi and G. B. Cipriani both worked 
in England). Among the English portrait draftsmen, particular 
mention should be made of Hugh Douglas Hamilton, Henry 
Edrige, John Hoppner, Richard Cosway, and Thomas Law- 
rence (q.v.). William Hogarth (q.v.), lively and highly pictorial 
in his pen work, Thomas Gainsborough (q.v.), and the land- 
scapists Robert Crone and Joseph Farington were all excellent 
draftsmen, while the field of contemporary political caricature 
profited by the activity of a great exponent of satiric humor, 
Thomas Rowlandson (q.v.). 

The 19th and 20th centuries . During this period the method- 
ological classification of drawings in the form of catalogues, 
previously begun by Baldinucci, Resta, and Marietta, was highly 
developed, along with research into the methods of faithful 
reproduction of drawings, first through lithographs in facsimile 
and then through photographs. Among the important works of 
this period are: W. Y. Ottley*s volume an Italian drawings (1823), 
the later Morellian study of the drawings of the Albertina in 
Vienna (1891-92) by F. Wickhoff, the famous catalogue of 
Florentine drawings by Berenson (1903; amplified ed., 1938), 
the volumes of Oskar Fischel on the drawings of Raphael 
(19x3 ff.), the works of Von Hadeln on the drawings of Titian, 
Tintoretto, G. B. Tiepolo, Canaletto, and the Venetian painters 
of the 15th and x6th centuries (1922-29), and the valuable 
catalogue of Albertina drawings produced by A. Btix and L. 
FrOhlich-Bum. More recent, but not less useful, are the cata- 
logues (still in progress) of the drawings in the Royal Library 
at Windsor by various authors and the volume by H. Tietse 
and E. Tietze-Conrat, following the example of Berenson, on 
the drawings of the Venetian painters of the t&th and x6th 
centuries (1944)* * 

A new approach to drawings was initiated by Berenson, 
who supplemented the identification of "handwriting" with an 
insistence on more broadly conceived characteristic qualities as 
a means of recognizing drawing# by artists whose works in 
other media were familiar to the critic. In A est heti cs and fiKs- 
tory in the Visual Arts (New Yoik, 1948) Berenson emphaaiird 
the importance of functional line, which implies m ove m en t . 
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“Good drawing'* is a synonym for movement, and when a draw- 
ing has movement, “we can affirm that it also possesses quality 
and style." As for recent studies on the theory and methodology 
of drawing and drawings, the attempt of B. Degenhart (1937) 
to isolate and define regional graphic “constants," recognizable 
in drawings of different periods from the same region, was 
fruitful. 

Luigi Grassi 

The pioneers of classicism (Joseph-Marie Vien, Raphael 
Mengs, A. J. Carstens), though stressing drawing in their 
theory and teaching, were not themselves original draftsmen, 
nor did they practice a distinctively classicist graphic style. 
J. L. David's compositional designs are oddly indecisive and 
fumbling in their lines; his crayon portraits, on the other hand, 
possess an 18th-century richness of tone, and his occasional 
caricatures are admirable late-comers in a baroque tradition. 
Anne-Louis Girodet produced remarkable erotic drawings in a 
mannerist vein and some vivid portraits, but these no more 
represent classicism than do the drawings of his more academic 
contemporaries, Pierre-Narcisse Gulrin and Francis Girard. 
By contrast, Pierre-Paul Prud'hon, unjustly assigned to the 
rearguard of the rococo, was in a truer sense classical. His 
drawings, with all their subtlety of light, their seeming softness 
of definition, possess a strength of contour and a solidity of 
body beside which comparable drawings by David look schemat- 
ic and thin. In his magnificent studies of the nude, in black 
and white chalks on blue paper, the figures emerge from the 
shadows with quiet intensity and achieve a reposeful sensuous 
presence. Prud'hon was the only French draftsman of his 
generation to develop an original technique. His light and 
dark chalk strokes, applied in parallel or crossed hatchings 
that interweave like threads in a tapestry, define form through 
line and light at once. 

About 1800, younger artists began to react against classicist 
practices then in vogue. Their discontent expressed itBelf in 
two different ways: some strove for a renewal and radicaliza- 
tion of classicism, for a style more abstractly pure, more truly 
“Greek”; others groped toward greater expressive freedom, 
for an art based on personal feeling and individual experience. 
Neoclassic and romantic (qq.v.), the labels by which these two 
movements are known, describe them poorly and exaggerate 
their disparity. Both began in protest, both were progressive 
and “romantic" in spirit. For the study of 19th-century draw- 
ing, the terms “romantic" and “neoclassic" are, at any rate, 
of little use, since they do not describe clear-cut styles — there 
never was such a thing as a “romantic style." A more truthful 
grouping is suggested by the terms (a) linear or contour, (6) ex- 
pressive or dynamic, and (c) picturesque or lyrical. 

a. Linear or contour . The severe contour style first gained 
wide currency through illustrations of Homer (1793), Aeschylus 
(i 795 )» and Dante (1802) by John Flaxman (q.v.), acclaimed 
throughout Europe and influential far beyond their actual worth. 
Flaxman's drawings reduce form to its essence, to terse outline 
without indication of space, light, or color. The appeal of this 
Spartan simplicity was ethical rather than esthetic; its archaic 
hardness corresponded to an admired heroic attitude of disdain 
for sensuous charm. William Blake (q.v.) transformed Flaxman's 
brittle linearism into an expressive and personal instrument. 
His drawings are filled with the clichls of classicism, the cameo 
profiles, the overmuscled bodies, the mannerist attenuations 
and distortions (I, PL. 309), but he endowed these common- 
places with unsuspected poetry. Instead of formal abstraction, 
we find in Blake’s drawings an emotional calligraphy which — 
through Fuseli, who influenced him — had its roots in northern 
line fantasy rather than classical tradition. The emotional flow 
of contour, the rhythmic gesticulation of the stunted or weirdly 
elongated figures convey the exaltation of an inward vision 
with naive sincerity. In Germany the development of a lyrical 
arabesque style, partly of classicist, partly of native later Gothic 
inspiration, can be traced in the work of P. O. Range (1777- 
x8io), whose cycle of the Togesxeiten (x 808-10) has affinities 
of form and content with Blake. The didactic, moralizing tend- 


ency of the severe contour style is evident in the case of the 
Nazarenes (see pre-raphaelitism and related movements), 
young Germans who banded together in Rome, in a quasi- 
monastic brotherhood (founded 1809), seeking to restore holi- 
ness to art through a return to simplicity of form and feeling. 
With Raphael, Diirer, and Fra Angelico as guides, they Btrove 
to reconcile purity of style with pious truth to nature. The 
graphite pencil, invented in 1790 by N. J. Conti, was their 
favorite medium; it allowed them to trace the cool, clear con- 
tours they desired. Among the older Nazarenes, the mild 
Johann Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869) and the more mas- 
culine Franz Pforr (1788-1812) stand out. Both relied on 
archaistic formulas. Overbeck's tame design amounts to a chas- 
tening and sweetening of Raphael; his religious compositions 
are often marred by a rather vacant prettiness. Pforr's drawing 
is harder and tenser, indebted to early German traditions. 
Peter von Cornelius (1783-1867) in his early years produced 
contour drawings of steely hardness, a mixture of Dtirer and 
Flaxman; later he renounced archaistic linearism and drew 
monumental cartoons in a dramatic, Michelangelesque style. 
Among the younger German artists in Rome, Julius Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld (1795-1872) revealed a talent of the first mag- 
nitude in his early work. His Italian genres have a freshness 
and capricious vivacity rare in the Nazarene milieu; his studies 
of the nude and his pen portraits are masterly in their energetic 
characterization and vigorously textured detail. Carl Philipp 
Fohr (1795-1819) progressed from the naive starkness of his 
Heidelberg portraits to the profundity and technical brilliance 
of his pencil drawings of the artists at the Caffl Greco in Rome. 
In these a willful strangeness of stylization is precariously allied 
to minute attention to detail; the texture of hair, beard, and 
skin are convincingly suggested by finely nuanced hatchings 
which, on closer inspection, turn out to be calligraphic fan- 
tasies. A similar ambiguity of realism and stylization also ap- 
pears in Fohr’s landscape studies. In the drawing of Franz 
Homy (1798-1824), the split between objective observation and 
eccentric distortion becomes glaringly evident. 

In France the demand for severe truth and purity in drawing 
arose about 1800 among a group of heretical disciples of David, 
nicknamed “penseurs" or “primitifs.” It was in this milieu 
that J. A. D. Ingres (q.v.), began to form his style, which draws 
its energies from emotions pent up rather than released and is 
full of inner tension rather than balance and harmony. In his 
portrait drawings and studies of the nude Ingres used thin, 
hard pencils with loving nicety of touch; for all their steady 
precision, his lines are taut with feeling; they caress the forms 
which they describe (pl. 280). Compared to the Nazarenes, 
Ingres was not only technically more fluent; he was at once 
more intellectual and more sensuous. His erotic fantasy is 
restrained by the will to remain true to visual fact — Ingres 
considered himself a strict realist — but it manifests itself in a 
certain strangeness of the proportions and in distortions which 
are all the more effective for being stated with sobriety and 
seeming objectivity. In the portraits his flair for the significant 
feature, for economy and concentration, enabled him to create 
likeness with sparing suggestion. His line is expressive or deco- 
rative rather than structural. 

The ramifications of the movement represented by the 
Nazarenes, by Blake, and by Ingres extend far into the 19th 
century. Among the followers of Blake, Samuel Palmer (1 805- 
Si) deserves mention for his visionary landscapes. In the wake 
of the Nazarenes we find Edward Steinle, Josef von Filhrich, 
the strange Erwin Speckter, the Biedermeier masters, Adrian 
Ludwig Richter and Moritz von Schwind, and a host of illus- 
trators. Thlodore Chasslriau (q.v.) carried on certain features 
of Ingres's design in a slighter, more nervous vein, tinged with 
a certain morbidity. 

b. Expressive or dynamic . This drawing style is the second 
important trend of the first half of the 19th century. The 
baroque traits which appear in drawings of this type by Antoine 
Jean Gros, Glricault, and Delacroix (qq.v.) are symptoms of 
a revival rather than of continuity; they indicate a reaction 
against classicism. With Gros, this reaction was a matter of 
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temperament, not of program. Glricault also does not seem 
to have been fully conscious of his revolutionary role. His 
most vigorously expressive drawings date from his middle period 
(ca. 1812—19) end often treat classical subjects in a contour 
manner which has its roots in classicism. But these pen draw- 
ings, sometimes shaded with washes and heightened with 
gouache, break the classical form in their stress on muscular 
conflict, and in their impassioned intensity of statement they 
differ from the severely reasoned work of the linearists in their 
expressive, rather than descriptive, use of line (VI, fl. 120). 
In the drawings of Delacroix this expressive quality is inten- 
sified, the conduct of line becomes more nervous, more impul- 
sively abrupt. The dominant suggestions are of energy and 
movement, not of body. In his early work the handwriting 
shows constant preference for dynamic shapes: spirals, whorls, 
turbulences thrown onto the paper in the heat of excitement, 
often incoherently. His later work is quieter and has greater 
amplitude and firmness. Daumier (q.v.) drew with equal spon- 
taneity, but with a greater sense of the corporeal and a truly 
sculptural failing for weight and mass (pl. 1x8). Of all the 
draftsmen l. the 19th century, he represents most forcefully a 
continuing baroque tradition. His contours never appear as 
hard edges; they intervene between the substance of body and 
the surrounding space as a zone of blurred, bundled, vibrating 
strokes, a zone in which body and space fuse dynamically. 
The individual line does not confine; it expands the forms and 
gives them motion. Leaping across the paper with reckless 
speed or streaming with emphasis, sometimes tremulous, some- 
times decisive, it is the seismographic tracing of feeling. 

c. Picturesque or lyrical. This style, based on the study of 
visual reality, is the third main manifestation of romanticism 
in drawing. It was of particular importance in landscape draw- 
ing, where pure linearism was only of limited use — though 
the attempt to apply contour style to landscape was actually 
made (J. A. Koch, C. D. Friedrich, q.v.). The necessity of 
rendering distance, atmosphere, and light inevitably led land- 
scape painters to concentrate on effects of color and tone. In 
this the English were pioneers. Thomas Girtin, Turner, and 
Constable (qq.v.) followed an established tradition when they 
began to interpret nature in terms of optical sensations, dis- 
solving the forms of their landscapes in contourless transparen- 
cies of water color or wash, so loosely brushed as to verge on 
abstraction. Turner in particular produced drawings in which 
water, sky, and foliage are fused in one great turbulence. Com- 
pared to linearism, this manner Beems vague, but it has its 
own precision, that of tonal nuance, which can evoke reality 
more vividly than can contour. The Germans (Peter von Hess, 
August Lucas, Ernst Fries, Karl Rottmann) were more inclined 
to the near view, the exact recording of details of grass and leaf 
®nd of the complex anatomy of mountains. In their treatment 
of light they were somewhat hesitant, though after 1820 their 
work tended toward a more differentiated optical realism. 

R. P. Bonington (q.v.) and Copley Fielding taught English 
water-color techniques to their French contemporaries, to G6- 
ricault and Delacroix (qq.v.) among others. A French school 
of water-color drawing arose, best represented by F. M. Granet 
(1775-1849), whose atmospheric river views deserve to be better 
known. Another stimulus for tonal drawing came from the 
new medium of lithography, enormously popular after 18x5 
and used by most of the younger artists. The subtleties of 
texture and tone which characterize Gdricault’s late drawings 
[fflect the influence of lithography, as well as the influence of 
English water color. Within this general milieu flourished the 
artists (Paul Huet, Eug&ne Louis Gabriel Isabey, Louis Boulan- 
ger, Eugene Devdria) who formed the vanguard of the bril- 
liant but short-lived romantic impetus of 1830. 

Camille Corot (q.v.) began in a French tradition of clas- 
•ical landscape, attempting to reconcile it with scrupulous truth 
t0 nature. His early drawings, executed with hard pencil or 
Pen, recall the delicate refinement of line in the work of German 
'oxnantic landscape painters, some of whom Corot had met 
during his first Italian stay (1825-27). But his design is more 
l P*re, more concerned with the large view. His realism is 


highly selective; instead of accumulating detail, he accents sig- 
nificant features with gentle insistence. His conduct of line is 
often tremulous, faltering, imprecise; yet the total impression 
is one of striking visual truth, resulting from a perfect adjustment 
of value gradations and an extraordinary luminosity obtained 
from the white of the paper and the pale tissue of pencil 
strokes. About 1850 Corot changed to a broader, more gener- 
alized manner, using soft chalks or crayons in rough strokes 
and overlapping transparencies, aiming at effects of filtered 
light or suspended haze, very much like those found in his 
later paintings. 

“Romantic” drawing is widely found in book illustrations 
and in newspapers. In France there come to mind the names 
of C£lestin-Fran£ois Nanteuil, the brothers Johannot, Grand- 
ville (J. I. I. Girard), Bertall (C. A. Amoux), H. B. Monnier, 
Gustave Dori, Gavami (G. S. Chevalier), Constantin Guys. 

The so-called “realist” movement, which originated in ro- 
manticism and culminated in impressionism, never developed 
a coherent style of drawing. Gustave Courbet (q.v.) is revealed 
by his fairly rare drawings as a rather disappointing draftsman 
who practiced a heavy-handed chiaroscuro technique. Jean 
Fran9oib Millet (q.v.) drew his starkly simplified figures in a 
grand, sculptural style, solidly carving them with bundled 
crayon or charcoal strokes that sometimes recall the line of 
Daumier. Both his figure compositions and landscapes reveal 
a flair for solid construction and dramatic arrangement, rather 
than for visual objectivity. The German Adolph von Menzel 
combined penetrating visual objectivity with phenomenal tech- 
nical skill. Capable of trompe l'oeil realism in rendering the 
exact tone and texture of matter, he never descended to mere 
imitation, but interpreted what he saw with a formal and psy- 
chological audacity that sometimes causes his studies to resemble 
those of Degas. Manet (q.v.), less interested in drawing, devel- 
oped an evocative, abbreviated technique of form and color 
notation that, in his later work, assumes a wholly impressionist 
character (pl. 280). The landscape artists of the midcentury, 
particularly the Barbizon painters, sought for a simple style 
of drawing, minimizing the element of emotional or intellectual 
distortion. Their drawing stressed flexible, spontaneous, factual 
notation, and an unpretentious manner. Theodore Rousseau 
(q.v.) developed a technique for the precise rendering of the 
contours of tree and rock, obediently following every detail 
of shape and texture. Unlike the English water colorists and 
Corot, he concentrated on tangible forms, rather than the purely 
optical realities of light and color. Eugene Boudin and Johan 
Barthold Jongkind the true ancestors of impressionism, devoted 
themselves, on the contrary, to effects of light and atmosphere, 
tending to fragment and scatter solid matter, and to spot these 
scattered accents over the surface of the design. 

To the impressionists (Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, qq.v.; see 
impressionism), drawing was not of primary importance. Pis- 
sarro’s drawings are, for the most part, in the tradition of Millet 
and Barbizon. Monet, on the other hand, originated an authen- 
tically impressionist graphic manner which expressed the main 
features of the new styleless naturalism and casual arrangement, 
and rendered the transitory phenomena of light and atmosphere 
by means of an extremely flexible, rapid technique. Swirls or 
scumblings of loose-meshed line texture define objects as isolated 
spots or vague masses against the luminosity of the paper. 

The battle against naturalism was fought by artists who 
would not accept the role of objective observer that it assigned 
to them and insisted on the search for a truth beyond sur- 
face appearance. In England the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
(founded in 1848) practiced an archaic contour style similar in 
its essential features to that of the Nazarenes (see fbb-BAPHAEL- 
itism and related movements). Dante Gabriqf Rossetti in- 
terpreted Quattrocento motifs with morbid intensity;* J. E. 
Millais, a fluent linear mannerist, managed to endow his me- 
dievalism with a certain angular elegance; Edward Burne-Jones 
emphasized pattern and decoration. In France Pierre Puvis do 
Chsvannes, one of the great draftsmen of the century, sought 
to maintain the tradition of severely stylized, monumental design, 
His charcoal and crayon studies for wall paintings present ample, 
grandly simplified figures encompassed by contours of supple 
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strength and disposed in spacious, balanced groupings. The 
drawings by the German Hans von Maries have a similar gran- 
deur and dignity of conception, a classical repose tinged with 
romantic melancholy. 

Besides these neoromantic stylists, we find poetic visionaries 
such as Victor Hugo, who, in his later years, drew crumbling 
ruins, crepuscular landscapes, and stormy seas in a violent pen- 
and-wash technique, Rodolphe Bresdin, Gustave Moreau, and 
Odilon Redon (q.v.), whose somber charcoal drawings have a 
controlled plainness of line and a rhythmic harmony of com- 
position reminiscent of Puvis de Chavannes. 

Within the impressionist group itself, Renoir (q.v.) exem- 
plified the return to a more disciplined, traditional style of 
drawing. Until about 1883 he had practiced a diffuse, tonal 
manner, influenced by Manet; then he suddenly shifted to a 
hard contour style, strongly suggestive of Ingres. Finally, he 
managed to reconcile his two manners, composing his volumi- 
nous, sculptural figures with loosely massed pastel or crayon 
strokes (pl. 280). Degas (q.v.) began as a linearist in the severe 
tradition of Ingres and, though influenced by impressionism, 
never lost sight of the underlying principles of formal composi- 
tion (pl. 138). A stylist rather thfcn a naturalist, deeply indebted 
to * variety of traditions ranging from the Renaissance to the 
Japanese, be attempted to create the appearance of “accidental’' 
native through subtle artifice. 

All the masters of this movement were important as drafts- 
men, but they differed sharply in their personal styles. Clzanne 
(q.v.) used drawing as a necessary instrument in realizing his 
figure and landscape compositions. In his drawings the form 
does not assume substance through sustained contours or coher- 
ent light and dark relief; it is based, rather, on line fragments, 
on accents of dark scattered across the paper — an eye socket, 
a nostril, a shaded roofline. From these points of concentra- 
tion, interlocking areas of hatching or spots of water color are 
spread across the paper until they join, seeming to model the 
form in a succession of semitransparent facets. This plastic 
re-creation of every surface gives Clzanne’s drawings their 
peculiar intensity. The drawings of Seurat (q.v.) pose the 
problem of translating body and space into surface design in 
quite a different manner. Seurat built his compositions with 
contourless areas of graduated grays and blacks, stroked onto 
the rough paper with Conti crayon (pl. 280). Gauguin (q.v.) 
drew in heavy outlines without relief. His figures have the 
rigid solemnity of icons. Van Gogh (q.v.), with a broad reed 
pen, covered die paper with a dense texture of agitated strokes, 
“writing” the individual forms as points, dots, or spirals, or- 
ganizing them in excited streams or vortices. Toulouse-Lautrec 
(q.v.) adopted the contour style of Degas, but hiB line iB more 
nervous, more loosely agile; its tremors and rhythmic pulsations 
give it a vitality quite independent of the subject (pl. 281). 

One of the by-products of postimpressionism was a new 
kind of arabesque, abstract and spaceless, but suggestive of 
organic life. Such curvilinear patterns, reminiscent of flowing 
water or weaving stalks, first appeared in designs by Seurat, 
in Gauguin’s and Van Gogh’s landscapes, and in the posters 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. They later played an important part in 
the fantasies of James Ensor (q.v.) and in the graphic work 
of Edvard Munch (q.v.). Popularized through posters, car- 
toons, and illustrations in such periodicals as La Revue Blanche , 
L'Assiette au Beurre f Simplicisstmus , and Pan t this expressive 
arabesque, the so-called Jugendstil , or Art Nouveau (q.v.), be- 
came the artistic signature of the period (1890-1905). It strongly 
affected most of the younger artists active about 1900 (e.g., 
Picasso, Kandinsky, Modigliani). Among the draftsmen formed 
by it Care the Austrians, Gustav Klimt and Egon Schiele, and 
the cosmopolite, Jules Pasdn. Auguste Rodin’s (q.v.; pl. 281) 
later drawings bear a distant relationship to Art Nouveau in 
their vital fluidity of line. 

The group known as the Nabis (Maurice Denis, Ker-Xavier 
Roussel, Pierre Bonnard, J. E. Vuillard), influenced by Gauguin 
and the painters of Pont-Aven, tried to revive the art of mon- 
umental decoration. Bonnard and Vuillard (qq.v.) combine a 
subtle calligraphy with much freshness of observation. Their 
lyrical art is the final manifestation of romantic realism. 


The Fauves (q.v., Matisse, Vlaminck, Derain, Dufy, Braque) 
offered an art of strong emotional impact and expressive spon- 
taneity. They disdained technical refinement, and their draw- 
ing is blunt, heavy, and a little crude, most frequently executed 
in ink with the blunt pen or brush. Its bold formal abbrevia- 
tions and distortions betray the influence of African sculpture, 
which the Fauves were among the first to discover. Ultimately, 
the various members of the group went their separate ways, 
Derain (q.v.) toward eclectic classicism, Dufy (q.v.) toward 
agile rococo calligraphy, and Braque (q.v.) toward cubism. 
Only Rouault (q.v.) persisted in his ponderous brush manner, 
framing massive figures with enormously broad, rigid con- 
tours. Matisse (q.v.) developed from Fauviam to a serenely 
assured style of outline drawing which sought to reduce the 
forms of the female body, fruits, and flowers to their beautiful 
essences, without sacrificing vitality, or even sensuousness. 
His is the most powerfully evocative line in modem drawing. 

The German painters who formed the group Die Brucke 
( 1 905-1 1, see expressionism) shared basic tendencies of the 
Fauves and were influenced, like them, by postimpressionism 
and primitive art. Expressive linear drawing was of central 
importance in their work. Ernst Ludwig Kirchner (q.v.), the 
group’s strongest talent, began with fluent, strongly patterned 
designs, a little like Matisse’s, but by 1910 had developed a 
harshly dissonant, aggressive, and exalted “Gothic” manner. 
Erich Heckel’s drawings strike a quieter, often lyrical note, 
while Karl Schmidt-Rottluff’s barbaric monumentality reveals 
a wholly different, robust temperament. Related to these art- 
ists, though not a member of Die Brucke, Max Beckmann 
(q.v.) developed from an early cramped, Gothicizing manner 
toward ampler, more tectonic design. His drawings are based 
on emphatic sustained contours which give an intense suggestion 
of corporeality. Oskar Kokoschka (q.v.), stemming from Vien- 
nese Art Nouveau, early formed an original graphic technique 
which combined heavy, craggy outline with tightly systematic 
hatchings. From about 1914 onward, he began to draw in a 
looser highly spontaneous manner, dissolving form in a rapid 
flow of line. Figural expressionist design enjoyed an influence 
extending to the present day. 

Braque (q.v.) painted landscapes in a Fauve style, Picasso 
(q.v.) drew in the Gothicizing linear manner of his romantic 
Blue period, before the impact of Clzanne and of primitive 
art turned their interest to sculptural form analysis. Beginning 
in Picasso’s Negro period (1906-07), the expressive barbariza- 
tion of the figures gradually led to formal dissection. The 
drawings of 1908-09 illustrate the continuation of this process, 
which led from a sculptural conception of form to an increas- 
ingly abstract, two-dimensional translation of anatomical forms 
into shaded, angular facets which, by their overlapping and 
interlocking, suggest a relieflike body. About 1910 the facets 
became more regularly spaced, more abstractly geometric; the 
effect of body and space lessened; the image became flat. In 
this second, “synthetic” phase of cubism (see cubism and 
futurism) drawing lost importance. The line functions only 
as the neutral edge of colored or textured planes. Braque 
modified this austerity by introducing calligraphic and textural 
enrichments into the geometric pattern. Juan Gris (q.v.), on 
the contrary, strove for an ever purer logic and clarity in his 
nakedly geometric, flat design. The drawings of Marcel Du- 
champ and Delaunay (qq.v.) reassert the expressive element in 
cubism by using cubist form dissection as a device for sug- 
gesting motion. In this they closely resemble the work of the 
Italian futurists (Boccioni, Severini, qq.v., Carlo Carrk; see 
cubism and futurism), who regarded motion as a prime mani- 
festation of reality and sought to render it visual through form 
fragmentation or multiplication and through the use of graphic 
symbols for energy and speed. The drawings of Franz Marc 
(q.v.) tend in the same direction; beginning with lyrical natur- 
alism, influenced by cubism and futurism, Marc at the end 
of his life attained dynamically expressive abstraction. 

Purely nonobjective drawing first appeared in the work of 
Wassily Kandinsky (q.v.) about the year 191 1. The postim- 
pressionists had already explored the possibility of making ab- 
stract line an instrument for emotional expression. Art Nouveau 
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had further helped to free dynamic line from descriptive func- 
tion. In Kandinsky's early nonobjective drawings, the criss- 
crossing lines shoot across the paper, singly or in tangles, like 
the traces of a sudden energy discharge, signifying motion or 
tension rather than body. Paul Klee (q.v.) invented a highly 
personal hieroglyphic style, a free play with suggestive forms. 
The line, both light and sharp, runs its adventurous course 
across the paper, an active force, almost a personality, lending 
its character to the images which it capriciously circumscribes. 
The experiments of the Dadaists (jean Arp, q.v.) with automat- 
ic gesture drawing and the abstract-expressionist compositions 
of Joan Mir6 (q.v.) belong in this same current. 

With the rise of formal and expressive abstraction in the 
second decade of the 20th century, there emerged a conservative 
countercurrent, reaffirming the traditions of figure drawing, of 
Arm contour, and of constructive, representational design. In 
Picasso's work, this reaction became manifest about 1915, in 
his so-called "classical" style, which, for twenty years afterward, 
ran parallel to his cubist work. Picasso’s contour drawings of 
that time were at first inspired by Ingres; later their lines 
became more fluent and, in the mythological compositions of 
the 19308, achieved an almost baroque mood (pl. 281). The 
refined linear eclecticism of Modigliani (q.v.) is probably the 
most beautiful manifestation of this conservative strain in modem 
drawings (pl. 281), which is being continued, in our time, 
mainly by such sculptors as Marino Marini (q.v.), Giacomo 
Manzft, and Emilio Greco. 

Lorenz Eitner 

Drawing in the Orient. India. Outline drawing has al- 
ways been the basis of Indian painting. Only in the 5th~7th 
centuries, and again in the 17th, has a more picturesque ap- 
proach prevailed, which gave the same importance to light, 
shadow, and color patches. Since the 19th century, artists have 
worked also in a purely impressionistic technique, under Far 
Eastern and European influence. Generally, however, Indian 
painting consisted of outlines filled in with simple, clear colors. 
Shading was used only in the Gupta period (4th~7th cent.) 
and again under the Moghul emperors (i6th-i9th cent.). In 
consequence this outline became very sensitive: lines generally 
of uniform strength, flowing in harmonious curves and rhythms 
and enclosing well-balanced color surfaces. The rhythm of these 
lines has varied in the course of time: rather heavy until the 
ist century b.c.; then of a pretty elegance; since the 5th century 
of our era, of a grand sweeping flow; more and more angular 
and jerky since the 8th-qth centuries; an alternation of hard 
angles and simple curves since about the 12th century; and 
again a sweeping flow since the 16th century, which reached 
its maximum fluidity in the late 18th century. 

However, drawing as a special kind of pictorial art existing 
side by side with painting did not become known before the 
end of the 16th century, when it was introduced from Persia, 
yhere, in its turn, it had been inspired by Chinese ink paint- 
ing and Islamic calligraphy. Before that time drawing was 
merely an auxiliary method of visual annotation or a preparation 
lor painting (see designing). What we know of earlier draw- 
ings is very little, because such as must have existed were 
perishable sketches. Educated people generally had training 
in drawing, as is evident from classical Sanskrit drama, in which 
lovers are described as sketching portraits from memory. That 
ertists must have made extensive use of sketches is proved by 
the fact that famous temple reliefs are found copied or adapted 
m distant parts of the country and often many centuries later. 
The Ajanta murals of the 7th and 8th centuries reveal that in 
that period of cultural decay even tracings and stencils had 
been used, not always successfully pieced together, in compos- 
ing new pictures. These sketches were executed with a brush 
{lekhm) on wooden boards and on cotton cloth. Some small 
wooden panels of this sort were found by Sir Aurel Stein at 
Dandan-uilik in Sinkiang. A drawing of the Hfe of Buddha on 
? Piece of cotton doth is represented on a mural (VIII, pl. 404) 
in one of the cave temples at Ming-oi near Kucha, and also 
in Sinkiang (where Buddhist Indian art dominated in the 2d- 
7 th centuries). In India proper only drawings engraved on 


rocks (e.g., by the side of Afoka’s Khalsi edicts, in the Son- 
bindh.tr Cave at R^j agriha, at Nagaijunakonda, also in many 
decorative bas reliefs), on metal, such as the backs of idols, 
brass vessels (e.g., the copper lota from Kundla in the British 
Museum) or copper-plate charters, or on ivory (e.g., the Begram 
toilet box, now in the Musle Guimet, Paris, and Kabul Mu- 
seum) have been preserved. During the Middle Ages palm 
leaves were used for manuscripts, and texts as well as pic- 
tures were scratched into them by means of a steel style 
and afterwards blackened with carbon; in order not to split 
the palm leaf it was necessary to avoid long straight lines along 
the softer fibers, which created a script and a drawing style of 
innumerable small curves. Such manuscripts come mainly 
from southern India, Orissa, and Bali and are often of a quaint 
charm when the technical demands of the material meet the 
needs of a baroque expression. In northern India, especially 
in Bengal, Nepal, and Gujarat, miniatures were also painted on 
palm leaves and book covers, in the latter case on a grounding 
of polished chalk, afterward varnished. 

Since the 14th century the palm leaves have been replaced 
by paper, introduced by the Moslems, who, in their turn, had 
learned its preparation from the Chinese. Indian drawings 
dating from the 16 th century on are known to us in considerable 
numbers. Pictures intentionally left as sketches were generally 
called “Ir&nl-qalam," i.e., in the Persian style, because this 
manner had been introduced in India on the model of the works 
of Bihz&d (q.v.), Aqfi Rizfi, and Rizft-i-'Abb&sI (q.v.). These 
were merely sketched in black on white ground, perhaps slightly 
heightened by a few patches of gold, red, green, or blue (pl. 265). 

Such sketches classified as Ir&ni-qalam were much in favor 
under the Moghul emperors Jahangir (1605-27) and Shah 
Jahan (1628-58), but also in the Deccan, especially during the 
later years of Ibrfihlm II (1581-1626) and under Muhammad 
'Adilshfih (1626-56) of Bijapur. Especially of Aqfi Rizfl, who 
went to India probably in 1595 after the surrender of Kandahar 
and joined the service of Sultan Salim (later the emperor Jahan- 
gir), we have some fine sketches in the later Safawid style. 
Under the influence of European oil paintings brought to the 
Moghul court by the Jesuits and the English ambassador Sir 
Thomas Roe, Nftdir-az-Zam&n, MansQr, and others evolved a 
very delicate and exact technique. In the later 17th century the 
Iranl-qalam rapidly degenerated into a sort of crude sketchwork 
sold in the bazaar at cheap rates to travelers, soldiers, and pilgrims. 

The really interesting sketches are those of the painters' 
personal collections, although not of all of them. With the 
decline of the Moghul empire and of its successor states during 
the 1 8th and early 19th centuries, the painters were compelled 
to industrialize a part of their business by selling a considerable 
number of copies or merely slightly altered replicas. For this 
purpose pounced tracings ( kh&ka ) were prepared on very fine 
deerskin ( charba ), from which copies could be taken by rubbing 
some carbon dust over them (pl. 266). However, good artists 
used to alter these copies freely until they were absorbed in 
the new composition. Later, however, artists just pieced to- 
gether a number of such copies into a new composition, with 
the result that the sizes of the figures and the perspective of 
the various parts of the scene are in conflict. Thereafter the 
sketch was covered with a grounding of fine chalk powder (efaf- 
nam) and polished, and on this the actual painting was executed 
in black ink and finally colored. However perfect such paintings 
may be, they seldom have the spontaneity and vivacity of the 
original sketch. 

Architectural drawings known to us come mainly from south 
India, and some of them are found in books on the theory of 
Indian architecture. Almost all of these are of rather recent 
date. A few old examples have, however, likSjkiae been pre- 
served, engraved on stone, at Dhar (Malwa), Vtfeyanagar 
(Hampi), etc. Similar Indo-Moelem drawings once must have 
existed but have not yet been discovered. Drawings of the 
monuments of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, etc. — pre- 
cursors of the picture poet card *— were the fashion in the early 
19th century and were also reproduced in lithographs but are 
inexact and unreliable. 


Gears 
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China, The distinction between drawing and painting does 
not apply to traditional Chinese and Japanese pictorial art; the 
two methods are considered as one and are designated by one 
and the same term, namely hua. This is explained by the fact 
that in China and Japan both drawing and painting depend 
on the selfsame technique, which is dictated by the sole in- 
strument used, the Chinese brush. Nevertheless, certain brush 
techniques more than others approach our conception of draw- 
ing. In the oldest realistic art the brush is used to make out- 
lines of a uniform thickness. The subject is reproduced as a 
stereotype. There is no shading of any sort, and what cannot 
be expressed in linear design does not exist for the painter. 
Water and waves are represented by curved lines, and so are 
clouds, fire, etc. The only exceptions are vast expanses of water 
or large masses of clouds, which are represented by sweeping, 
formless brush strokes in thin ink or washed colors, or simply 
by leaving a blank space. 

The above technique, which in Western terminology might 
be described as “pure drawing,” has remained in use throughout 
the ages. It is apparent especially in the wood-block prints 
used for book illustrations, an art yvhich flourished in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in China and in the 18th and 19th centuries 
in Japan (see engravings and other print media; graphic 
arts). K no colors are added, this technique is called in China 
po-mim {“outline drawing’*). 

Further removed from our conception of drawing is the 
“calligraphic* ’ linear technique, which developed in China in 
the first centuries of our era. The perfecting of the brush 
allowed a more subtle modulation of the brush stroke; instead 
of the line of uniform thickness, we find brush strokes greatly 
varying in strength and thickness, and thereby acquiring an 
amazing capacity for three-dimensional expression. Thereafter 
linear and calligraphic techniques were used in combination. 
In the human figure, for instance, the head, face, and hands 
were drawn in thin lines of uniform thickness, but the robe 
in modulated, calligraphic strokes that give a modeled quality 
to its folds. In Western terms we might call “drawings” those 
pictures in which the linear brush stroke predominates, and 
“paintings” those in which the calligraphic stroke prevails. To 
the first category belong the chieh-kua (“ruled paintings*’); i.e., 
realistic pictures of palaces, temples, towers, bridges, etc., care- 
fully executed with all architectural details and drawn with 
the aid of compass and ruler (see designing). 

Farthest from the Western conception of drawing are the 
schools of painting which developed in the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies, with masses of trees and foliage represented by piled 
ink blotches, or distant mountains indicated by a kind of poin- 
tilU technique. Such pictures might be called “ painted,” ex- 
cept that, along with the portions painted as described, there 
are also linear designs — called “bones” by the Chinese — 
which bring them under the heading “drawing.” 

The only technique which according to Western standards 
could be classified as “pure painting” is the mo-ku , or “bone- 
less,” method, which employs color blotches without, or with 
only very little, linear work. But pictures done in this technique 
constitute an insignificant minority. 

Chinese artists rarely made preliminary sketches in charcoal, 
and not often with the brush; they started as a rule immediately 
on the work itself and if it did not come out to their satisfac- 
tion began anew. Japanese painters, on the contrary, liked to 
draw sketches in Chinese linear technique in order to record 
an impression, or as a preliminary to a painting, or again 
just as exercise. Such sketches come close to our conception 
of drawing. Also in such “drawn” designs the imaginative 
elemental* stressed at the expense of the descriptive. 

It is only Buddhist and Taoist religious pictures that are 
drawn with painstaking accuracy, both in the execution of 
details and in the proportion of the component parts. This 
is to be explained by the fact that a carefully defined ritualistic 
canon had fixed all those details, and deviation therefrom was 
considered sacrilegious, while it robbed the representation also 
of its magic efficacy. Religious artists therefore p refe r red the 
precise linear technique to the calligraphic one. It was as a 
rule only religious pictures meant to be used as decoration in 


secular surroundings that were done in calligraphic technique; 
for instance, calligraphic sketches of Kuan-yin, or of the Taoist 
devil-queller Chung-k'uei. (See pl. 282; Chinese art.) 

Hans Robert van Gulik 

Japan, A fundamental characteristic of Japanese drawing 
is that it is drawn with a mohitsu , or brush, in the same way 
as Chinese pictures. In Japanese painting, what corresponds 
to drawing in a European picture is an outline picture of an 
object drawn with a mohitsu in black ink, called sumi , that is, 
a picture which is not yet filled in, though its outline is finished. 

Japanese drawing may be divided into four types, as follows: 

1. The type that corresponds to a sketch. The artist 
looks at the object from various angles and standpoints, draw- 
ing the outline in sumi only. He draws animals, plants, men 
and women, and landscapes in outline, and when a picture is 
requested, he makes use of these graphic notes of which he 
has a vast store. When he makes copies of compositions of 
some old pictures for future reference, he adopts this method 
of line drawing. The most appropriate examples are found in 
Buddhist iconographical pictures. 

2. The type considered as a preparatory stage to a finished 
work. In this case it is called a shita-e in Japanese, which means 
“a preparatory picture.” The artist draws only the composi- 
tion in line on a sheet of paper as large aB the finished picture. 
Next he puts a sheet of paper or silk of the same size on the 
outlined picture and traces the lines of its composition, and 
then perfects it by adding color. 

3. The method called kakiokoshi, which means “drawing 
again.” A picture is colored, and the artist goes over the original 
lines so that they may become more noticeable. The artist 
often takes great care to avoid obscuring the original lines by 
his coloring. 

4. The mode of drawing called sumi-e or suiboku-ga, by 
which is meant a black-and-white picture in which sumi or 
India ink is used as the sole medium. This style was introduced 
from China during the Kamakura period (13th cent.). The 
picture is drawn in sumi only, and the artist draws thin lines 
as well as thick ones, sometimes using the sumi in various 
ways to attain effects of chiaroscuro. In a Japanese painting 
the lines of the drawing are not mere outlines but have a mean- 
ing somewhat the same as color, and for this reason Japanese 
paintings are sometimes spoken of as “line pictures” (pl. 282; 
also III, pl. 435). 

After the Meiji period (late 19th cent.) such drawing ma- 
terials as pencil, charcoal, and the graphite Contd pencil were 
introduced into Japan, and a number of Japanese artists used 
them in making sketches of the first type discussed above. 
Nevertheless, when drawing a shita-e Japanese artists still use 
a hair pencil and sumi, (See Japanese art; VIII, pls. 2871 
298, 305-309.) 
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DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA. Italian painter, master of 
the Sienese school of the 13th and 14th centuries. He is first 
mentioned in 1278 in connection with payment for having 
painted 12 chests designed to hold the official papers of the 
Sienese commune. Since in this document Duccio is referred 
to as a painter, we may suppose that he was at least twenty at 
that time, possibly somewhat older, and therefore bom about 
the year 1255. The individuality of style which he manifested 
in 1285 further supports this supposition. Works of the same 
kind as the chests, especially the decoration of wooden tablets 
serving to bind the communal registers, are mentioned in docu- 
ments of 1279, 128 s, 1286, 1291, 1292, 1294, and 1295. In the 
document of 1295 Duccio is called a disegnatore (“illuminator”)* 
instead of a painter, but this may apply only to a specific role 
of the artist at the time. In 1295 he was in charge of examining 
the site for the construction of a fountain in Siena (Fonte d’Ovile), 
and also shared a commission with Giovanni Pisano, chief 
architect of the Cathedral of Siena. Duccio also had other less 
pleasant dealings with the communal authorities. It appears, 
in fact, that he accumulated a considerable number of fines, a 
rather heavy one inflicted for unloiown reasons in 1280 (xoo lire) 
and others in 1295, 1299, and 1302. This last year seems to 
have been a particularly difficult one because of debts, difficulties 
over his refusal to fight in a war in the Maremma, and an alleged 
accusation against him for witchcraft. It is unfortunate that 
we know nothing more of Duccio as a person. As it is, we 
catch only a glimpse of a passionate vigor which contrasts 
with the noble, detached quality of his art. 

Only two documents, both of primary importance, refer 
to works by Duccio extant today. One, from Florence, dated 
Apr. 15, 1285, tells of a commission given to “Duccio quondam 
Boninsegne pictori de Senis” (“Duccio di Buoninsegna, painter 
of Siena”) to do a great painting of the Madonna for the Com- 
pagnia dei Laudesi of the Church of S. Maria Novella (Ru- 
ceUai Madonna ; pl. 286), now in the Uffizi in Florence. The 
other, dated Oct. 9, 1308, commissioned Duccio to execute 
the famous Maestd for the main altar of the Cathedral of Siena 
(pl. 285). Nearly a quarter of a century elapsed between the 
two works, during which time, according to the documents, 
Duccio did another relatively important painting, which un- 
fortunately has been lost. This work, a Maestd (1302), adorned 
with a predella, was for the altar of the Capella dei Nove in the 
Palazzo Pubblico in Siena. There also exist supplementary 
documents dealing with the Maestd of the Cathedral, the last 
one of June, 1311, referring to a festival given by the commune 
and the Sienese people to celebrate the moving of the painting 
from the workshop to the church. Documents from 1318-19 
support a tentative conclusion that Duccio was dead at that 
time. The strongest evidence is supplied by a document con- 
cerning the inheritance renounced by the painter's sons, from 
which we must conclude that Duccio died before Aug. 3, 1319. 
It appears that Duccio’s artistic activity spanned approximately 
forty-five years, from about 1275 until his death. It is a period 
which marks the transition from the Middle Ages to a new 
cultural epoch in Italy, normally exemplified by the names of 
Dante and Giotto. 

The histories of the RuceUai Madonna and the Siena Maestd , 
the two works that serve as the only definite basis for a study 
of Duccio's art, are completely different. There has never been 
any doubt concerning the authenticity of the Maestd . In ad- 
dition to being recorded in documents, it is signed by the painter 
in an invocation on the step of the throne: “Mater Sancta Dei 
sis causa Senis requiei Sis Ducio vita te quia pinxit ita” (“Holy 
MotibA* of God, grant peace to Siena and life to Duccio, who 
painted thee in this wise”). This painting, as it is the only 
signed work, serves as the model to which other paintings 
attributed to Duccio are compared. 

The RuceUai Madonna , on the other hand, was wrongly 
attributed to Gimabue as early as the 15th century. It is still 
spoken of with reservation, as several scholars (Toesca, 1927 
and 1951; Berenson, 1932; Cecchi, 1948) maintain that it is 
the work neither of Duccio nor of Cimabue but of an anonymous 
master. This compromise solution to the long-standing problem 
of attribution was proposed (Perkins, 1902; Suida, 1905) in 


order to explain the mixture of Sienese and Florentine character- 
istics in the work. The question arose because of the conflict 
between the document supporting the attribution to Duccio, 
which was published for the first time in 1790 but not taken 
into consideration until a century later (Wickhoff, 1889), and 
the traditional attribution to Cimabue, also maintained by Va- 
sari. Since the attribution of the work to Cimabue cannot 
be maintained, attribution to a third master had a certain plau- 
sibility. It served to introduce the idea of a painter who 
reconciled closely, and in an admirable way, the characteristics 
of two schools considered to be essentially different from one 
another. This theory paved the way for the generally recognized 
view, which no longer questions that the painting is by Duccio. 

There is the further problem of how Duccio in 1285 mani- 
fested the characteristics of Florentine art and how he, a Sienese, 
could have been given such an important commission by the 
city of Florence. Studies along these lines, even though un- 
supported by concrete historical data, are of the utmost con- 
sequence and have raised several serious problems with regard 
to Italian painting of the last decades of the 13th century, for 
example, the date of frescoes in the Church of S. Francesco at 
Assisi and the dating and chronological order of Cimabue's 
works. In fact, it has been postulated that Duccio was “not 
merely a pupil, but practically a creation of Cimabue” 
(Longhi), a conclusion reached from a study of “Ducciesque 
features in the oldest frescoes of the Upper Church of S. Fran- 
cesco at Assisi.” In opposition to this hypothesis it has been 
stated that these frescoes were painted after 1285 instead of 
between 1270 and 1280 (Brandi, 1951), and that the whole 
chronology of Cimabue is based exclusively on conjectures. 
At the present time the difference of opinion on this matter 
can be settled only by the discovery of a factual chronology. 

The Rueellai Madonna , therefore, remains at the heart of 
the problem of the artistic training of Duccio and the worlra 
which may possibly be attributed to him (and also those which 
have been attributed to him in the past), and the paintings 
which because of a stylistic affinity have been assigned to the 
category of Cimabue-Duccio and their respective workshops. 
It was to explain the latter works that the hypothesis of a third, 
anonymous master of the RuceUai Madonna was put forward. 
A Madonna in Turin (Gall. Sabauda), formerly in the Gualino 
Collection, once considered earlier than the RuceUai Madonna 
(Longhi), is an example. It has affinities with a Madonna 
attributed to Cimabue in the Church of the Servi in Bologna, 
and also with the Crevole Madonna , almost certainly by Duccio 
(Siena, Mus. delPOpera del Duomo). Of the works of doubtful 
attribution the Turin painting Beems the most likely to be by 
Duccio. One is forced, however, to make some reservations 
as to its quality and to take into account the uncertainty of the 
dating of the Madonna attributed to Cimabue in Bologna. 
A Madonna in the Church of S. Verdiana at Castelfiorentino, 
near Florence, seems to be excluded from consideration (Longhi), 
and is connected rather with the Badia a Isola Master (Toesca, 
1951). A Madonna in the Church of S. Remigio in Florence 
is likewise rejected (Volpe, 1954). 

This inquiry into attribution may be extended to include 
two crucifixes that would belong to Duccio's early period. 
These are the Loeser cross (Volpe, 1954) in the Palazzo Vecchio 
in Florence, donated by the American collector Charles Loeser, 
and one in the Church of the Carmine in Florence (Marcucci, 
1956). A third cross, that of the Orsini Castle at Bracciano, 
near Rome (Volpe, 1954), is slightly later. All of these are rel- 
evant to the inquiry, even though no conclusions with regard 
to them have been reached. 

Another theory, designed to fill in the void of Duccio's 
youth, identifies Duccio's paintings prior to the RuceUai Ma- 
donna with the works generally assigned to the Badia a Isola 
Master, considered a follower of Duccio (Carli, 1946 and 195*)* 
This postulate, however, is rather dubious in view of the sir 
of shyness, formal timidity, and archaic hauteur that is peculiar 
to the Badia a Isola group. It is perhaps better to attribute 
these to a gentle master of the end of the century. 

The only work earlier than the RuceUai Madonna that 
reveals with certainty the hand of Duccio, according to the 
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most widely accepted critical opinion, is the Crevole Madonna 
of the Muaeo delTOpera del Duomo at Siena, named thus 
because it is from Crevole, near Siena. This work has also 
been attributed to the so-called “Master of the Rucellai Ma- 
donna” and to the Badia a Isola Master. These artists are 
considered by Toesca (1951) to be one figure. 

The thick tangle of problems, which have been only briefly 
summarized, naturally prevents drawing any definite conclusions, 
as they would be based on faith rather than on historical fact. It is 
clear, however, that about 1285 Duccio was in touch with the 
Florentine school, and therefore with Cimabue, its leader at the 
time. With regard to the artistic rapport between Siena and 
Florence, one recalls that a Florentine, Coppo di Marcovaldo, 
was at Siena in 1261. By opening the Sienese circle to the art 
of a rival city, he might have had an important effect on Duccio, 
as well as on other artists. In 1285, however, Duccio already 
had a completely distinct personality and style that, despite hiB 
appreciation of Florentine art, was all his own. The local 
Sienese painting, dominated by Guido da Siena and his school, 
does not swn to explain sufficiently this individuality. (A beauti- 
ful altar frontal of St. Peter in the Siena Pinacoteca shows signs 
of having been influenced by Duccio’s work, and therefore is 
not pertinent to this argument.) Neither do non-Sienese works, 
such as the attractive altarpiece of St. John the Baptist in the 
same gallery, offer sufficient explanation. One always turns, 
and justly so, to miniatures and ivories brought from Byzan- 
tium and Paris, which enabled Duccio to become familiar with 
the art of the two most refined schools of the time. The impor- 
tance of the connections Duccio had with other large Tuscan 
centers of the second half of the 13th century must also be 
emphasized. In order to find inspiration, Duccio instinctively 
turned to those sources of greatest creative significance in the 
rapidly changing world of his era. Pisa was then the principal 
center for the diffusion of Greek culture; Vasari in his Lives 
says Duccio “painted many things in Pisa.” This city was 
also the home of the sculptor Nicola Pisano, hiB pupils, and the 
Master of S. Martino of Pisa. 

Duccio was a painter, not a sculptor, and necessarily bound 
to the expression provided by the pictorial tradition which 
dominated his time. He belongs spiritually, however, to the 
movement initiated by Nicola Pisano (q.v.), because of the 
influence of classicism that appears in his work and because of 
his feeling for humanity, which even in the earliest works, 
in contrast to Byzantine art, is unmistakably revealed. In all 
probability the art of Arnolfo di Cambio and Giovanni Pisano 
(qq.v.), with the work of Nicola, had a great influence on Duc- 
cio’s personality. The Master of S. Martino also seems to have 
belonged to the movement which originated with Nicola. The 
connection which exists between this master’s Madonna in the 
Museo Civico in Pisa and those of Duccio (RuceUai Madonna) 
and Cimabue (especially the one attributed to Cimabue in the 
Louvre, originally from Pisa) is unquestionable ., It is difficult, 
however, to define the relative chronological position of these 
works, with the exception of the Madonna at Pisa, which is 
definitely earlier than the others. The relationship, however, 
between the Pisa Madonna and the RuceUai Madonna seems 
to be a direct one. Duccio and Cimabue both knew the paint- 
at Pisa and were alBO acquainted with each other's 
work. 

Cimabue’s influence on Duccio was to be mitigated in the 
later course of the latter’s artistic development. The inherent 
differences in their styles lead one to believe that they met 
&fter Duccio’s own manner had already been formed in the 
Greco-Byzantine tradition and influenced by Pisan classicism, 
which was in turn soon affected by Gothic trends. If one looks 
& t certain aspects of Duccio’s work, for example, the veil in 
*be Crevole Madonna , one is inclined to assume a direct in- 
fluence of Arnolfo di Cambio. Similarly, in the later Madonna 
°f the Franciscans (pl. 283), one cannot help being reminded 
?f Giovanni Pisano. In view of this rich cultural background, 
jt is possible to understand more readily the presence of the 
Gothic spirit, evident already in the RuceUai Madonna , in 
Duccio's work. This is all the more understandable when one 
remembers that the most intensive expression of the Italian 


Gothic movement developed at Siena in the work of Giovanni 
Pisano between 1284 and 1296. 

It seems best, therefore, to avoid repeating the cliche “Duccio, 
pupil of Cimabue.” (In the past it was “pupil of Guido da 
Siena.”) It must be kept in mind that Duccio was a great man 
with a complex personality who tried to overcome the domi- 
nating Byzantine influence of the time in painting, just as it 
had already been subdued in sculpture. He found solutions to 
certain problems inherent in Cimabue's work and evaluated 
them in the light of his own understanding. 

A truly original work, the RuceUai Madonna (pl. 286), 
emerged from this understanding, in spite of the studied prep- 
aration which preceded it. It is enough to note that Duccio’s 
modeling suggests very low relief work, reproduced in line and 
color. The figures are characterized by a contemplative de- 
tachment, which nevertheless is intimately lifelike because of 
the way they are modeled. Duccio lingered over every line 
in the search for harmony; in the angels he attains passages of 
truly Hellenic beauty. Cimabue’s figures, who seem determined 
to step into the world, to descend from the heights of their 
time-honored origins into an immediate reality, differ from these 
remote figures. In the 23-year interval between the RuceUai 
Madonna (commissioned in 1285) and the Maestd at Siena 
(commissioned in 1308), a stylistic change, sometimes exagger- 
ated by those who deny Duccio’s authorship of the former, 
naturally occurred. The fundamental characteristics of Duccio’s 
work, however, remained the same, even though his style did 
undergo certain alterations. Duccio’s humanity, filtered as it 
was through the medium of a delicate and courtly sensibility 
and endowed with an intuitive poetic quality, distinguishes 
him from Cimabue as well as from Giotto. 

One work which unquestionably falls into Duccio’s earlier 
period is the large stained-glass window in the apse of the 
Cathedral of Siena, executed in 1288, which depicts the Entomb- 
ment, the Assumption, and the Coronation of the Virgin. 
These scenes are flanked by the four Evangelists and by the 
four protective saints of the city. Good evidence exists for 
attributing the design of this work to Duccio (Carli, 1946). 

Characteristics in two other works make one suppose that 
they were done after the window, with a lapse of time between 
them. These are two Madonnas, one in the Bern Kunstmuseum, 
the other in the Siena Pinacoteca. The small Bern painting. 
The Virgin Enthroned (pl. 286), bears two iconographical motifs 
found in Cimabue: six standing angels at the side of the throne, 
as in the Madonna attributed to Cimabue now in the Louvre, 
and the standing Child who leans to caress the Mother, as in 
the previously mentioned Madonna in the Church of the Servi 
in Bologna. The Virgin's mantle with a gold border falls in 
a less ornamental manner than that in the RuceUai Madonna , 
distinguishing the form in a more direct way. Another differ- 
ence lies in the soft, muted quality of the colors, the highlights 
of which seem to rise into a warm, light mist. Compared to 
the lapidary clarity of design in the RuceUai Madonna , this 
painting represents a striking change in Duccio's style. From 
the hierarchic placement and the elongation of the angels at the 
sides of the throne, one might assume that the artist's inspiration 
was derived from a fresh consideration of Byzantine-influenced 
works, such as the anonymous alterpiece of St. John the Baptist 
in the Siena Pinacoteca. In the latter example, however, one 
cannot find the lifelike quality of the Bern Madonna . 

The other work, The Madonna of the Franciscans (pl. 283), 
also small in size but monumental in concept, baa been unan- 
imously attributed to Duccio. The figures, like those in the 
Bern Madonna , have a modeled quality, as if f ashio n ed of 
soft wax. There is a feeling of compassion in the conception of 
the three friars, in the Child's solemn regard toward them, and 
in the extension of the Madonna's mantle, as if jjfto cover and 
protect them. It reminds one of effects created by Giovanni 
Pisano, and might very well be regarded as a pictorial counter- 
part to his soft transitions and dense shadows. 

• 

The Madonna of the Franciscans is very similar to the Ma- 
donna in the Stodet Collection in Brussels. One may dearly 
see the change in Duccio's style by comparing the Stodet 
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Madonna with the Crevole Madonna, in which the artist re- 
peats, though in a more intimate way, the Child's gesture of 
clinging to the Madonna's veil. The tension of the Crevole 
work is transformed in the Stoclet painting into a pulsating 
naturalness by the treatment of light, the folding of the veil, 
and the plasticity of the figures. The latter represents an impor- 
tant and lasting advance in the development of Duccio's style. 

A few other works dated before the Siena Maestet remain 
to be mentioned. They are the Madonna in Perugia (Gall. Naz. 
dell’Umbria), which presents with great intensity and delicacy 
the rapport between the Child and Mother; a triptych in London 
(Nat. Gall.); and a polyptych in Siena (Pin., no. 28). If the 
latter were considered to be entirely by Duccio, it would rep- 
resent an academic standstill, even though the painting is 
of the highest quality. Because of its greatness it is thought of 
as a work executed by Duccio with the aid of one of his pupils 
(possibly Ugolino di Nerio), who was carefully supervised by 
the master himself. 

The Maestd , most of which is in the Museo dell’Opera 
del Duomo in Siena, until 1505 was found on the high altar 
of the Cathedral of Siena, for which it was originally created. 
The work was damaged in 1771, when it was cut in order to 
separate the front from the back. In the main area of the front 
are depicted the Virgin and Child with angels and saints (pls. 284, 
285). The main area of the back consists of 26 scenes from 
the Passion (pls. 285, 288-291). The panels of the predella 
depict the infancy of Christ on the front and the public life 
of Christ on the back. Crowning panels, separated by pinnacles 
decorated with angels, completed the ensemble, with scenes 
from the life of the Virgin after the death of her Son on the front, 
and the appearances of Jesus after his death on the back. The 
two largest panels at the center of the latter series, which prob- 
ably depicted the Assumption of the Virgin on the front and 
the Ascension of Christ on the back, as well as some minor 
pieces from the work, have been lost. Eight scenes from sub- 
ordinate areas of the altarpiece are scattered, three in London 
(Nat. Gall.); two in New York, in the Rockefeller and Frick 
collections; and three in Washington (Nat. Gall.). 

In the main area of the front (pl. 285), symmetry is the 
basic element in the representation of the celestial court which 
surrounds the Virgin. When the work was intact, the effect 
of a rhythmic separation into two groups, slightly joined by the 
curving motion of the angels around the throne, must have 
focused attention even more effectively than now on the central 
figures. Even today they are emphasized by the two friezelike 
areas in the upper comers, which depict the 10 apostles not 
placed in the main composition. The open space created around 
the Madonna by the great marble throne is not so much a spatial 
void as a temporal pause in the succession of halos. On three 
different levels, with scarcely any indication of intervening 
depth, are figures in slightly varied poses, in most cases turning 
to one another. Despite the over-all choral effect, this group 
of Duccio figures is so silent and compact that at times the 
figures seem rapt in supreme, yet at the same time very human, 
contemplation. 

Duccio’s hand is seen in the individual portrayals of the 
figures and in the manner in which each is linked to the other 
and to the group as a whole. He achieved a relationship through 
a rhythmic rapport without constructing a real space. The mod- 
eling, rich and sensitive in itself, contributes to the unique beauty 
of the personages (pl. 284). The unity of the whole is created 
by an e xtr a or dinarily beautiful harmony of colors and by the 
light, which seems to enter the picture as if projected from the 
gold (pckground. Perhaps even more important in unifying 
the composition are the gestures, attitudes, and movement of 
the figures, which are all resolved into an elegant linear rhythm. 
Duccio treats these groups as if they were links in a continuous 
chain, and yet they are free. A ritual quality of gesture of 
Byzantine derivation is the basis of the pictorial concept. Thus, 
the temporal element necessary in understanding the series of 
details which make up the whole is more important than the 
apace designed to hold the participants. Substantiated by a feel- 
ing of humanity that has been enriched by innumerable details 
gathered by a loving and attentive observation of life, Duccio’s 


Byzantine training enabled him to realize with ease a narrative 
continuity in the individual scenes of the great ensemble. The 
portrayal never assumes the dramatic violence, the temporal 
unity, nor the immediacy of action set in real space, which 
qualities we associate with Giotto. 

The finest results that Duccio achieved in the condensation 
of the composition into a shallow space confined between the 
picture plane and a wall of light of the gold background are 
seen in such scenes as the Presentation in the Temple , the Flight 
into Egypt , the Three Marys at the Sepulcher (pl. 291), the 
Journey to Emmaus , and the Entry into Jerusalem (pl. 290). 
The classic dignity and the new sensibility resulting from the 
fusion of Romanesque and Gothic elements thrive together 
in these compositions of exceptional beauty. In the scenes 
with the largest number of people, such as the Taking of Christ 
the Agony in the Garden (pl. 289), and the Crucifixion (pl. 288), 
the highest powers of the artist are revealed in the stylization 
of the narration. 

A comparison of the Maestd with the work of the major 
artistic personalities of the time with whom Duccio probably 
came into contact points up even more clearly his profound 
individuality. The rigid drama of Cimabue contrasts with 
Duccio's harmonious pictorial composition, severe and gentle 
at the same time, drawn from classical antiquity through the 
intermediary of the Byzantine court tradition. The moving 
compassion of Giovanni Pisano is transformed into exquisite 
cadences, a characteristic in Duccio’s art derived from his famili- 
arity with the refined French Gothic style. The spatial rendering 
of Giotto, as has been noted, is ignored in favor of effects 
of frontal distribution. It is possible, however, that Giotto’s 
influences made themselves felt in the narrative panels. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to chart in detail the devel- 
opment of Duccio’s style after 1311, when the Maestd was 
completed. It is essential, however, to take into account the 
remarkable indication of progress discernible in the polyp- 
tych in the Siena Pinacoteca (no. 47; pl. 287), even though 
it is little more than a ruin in its present Btate. Its austere 
beauty must be attributed to the personal activity of the master. 
He, of course, received help from pupils in the figures of the 
saints on the sides. The austerely composed Madonna, how- 
ever, seems to indicate an evolution, foreshadowed in certain 
parts of the Maestd, toward a more monumental form. 

Among Duccio's immediate followers are Ugolino di Nerio, 
who possessed the most forceful personality, and Segna di 
Bonaventura. Of the anonymous artists who followed Duccio, 
the most noteworthy are the Badia a Isola Master, already 
mentioned, and the CittA di Castello Master, who represents 
a direct link between the art of Duccio and that of Pietro Lo- 
renzetti. It is also significant that the greatest Sienese painters 
of the 14th century, especially Simone Martini (q.v.), were 
influenced by Duccio. While Giotto laid the foundations, 
powerful in their natural force, of a future development which 
was to be more popular, Duccio transposed the worn symbols 
of an ancient tradition into the pictorial language of the courtly 
art of the future. 
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DUGERGEAU (or Du Cerceau). French Protestant family 
of architects and engravers active during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Its founder was Jacques Androuet Ducerceau (b. 
ca. 1515; d. ca. 1585), who was principally known for his vast 
production of ornamental and architectural engravings. His 
most important publications were two volumes (1576, 1579) 
illustrating the principal French chateaux (pl. 163) and two 
volumes (1559, 1572) presenting in systematic fashion designs 
for different types of domestic dwellings. The latter volumes 
had considerable influence on the work of contemporary and 
succeeding architects. Probably Jacques Ducerceau also worked 
as an architect, principally on the chateaux of Vemeuil and 
Charleval. However, the recorded architectural activity of the 
family commences only with the work of his two sons; Jean 
Baptiste (b. ca. 1555; d. 1590) and Jacques II (b. 1556; d. 1614). 
In 1578 Jean Baptiste was appointed by Henry III to the 
important post of superintendent of the royal building works, 
in which capacity he designed the Pont Neuf (1578) and a 
royal chapel for the Louvre (1580; destroyed). The existing 
H6tel de Lamoignon (Paris) has been attributed to him. 
Jacques II was appointed one of the several official architects of 
Henry IV, in which capacity he probably helped to design the 
extensive works undertaken by the King in Paris (Grande Gal. 
of the Louvre, Place des Vosges, etc.) and at Fontainebleau. 
This family’s succeeding generation consisted of two cousins: 
Jean (b. ca. 1585; d. 1650), son of Jean Baptiste; and Salomon 
de Brosse (b. 1571; d. 1624), son of Jean Baptiste’s sister. 
Both were appointed architects of the crown, De Brosse in 
1608, Jean in 1617. Jean constructed the famdlis Escalier du 
Fer-d-Cheval (1634) at Fontainebleau, and the Hdtel de Breton- 
villiers (1634-43; destroyed), a Parisian town house of great 
architectural influence. It was De Brosse, however, who was 
the principal architect of the period and the xxugor figure in 
the family’s history. His designs for the chateaux of Coulom- 
miers, Bldrancourt (ca. 1613-16; both destroyed), and Luxem- 
bourg (built for Marie de Mddicis, 1613-24) influenced much 
later 17th-century architecture, notably the works of Francois 
Mansart (q.v.). He also built the facade of the Church of 
St. Gervais (1623), « work greatly admired in the 17th and 
1 8th centuries. Jacques III (son of Jacques II) and Paul de 
Brosse (son of Salomon) continued the family’s connection with 
the crown by being appointed royal architects, but their work 
apparently was minor, as was that of the succ e e d i n g members 
of the family, some of whom were still active as engravers 
during the 18th century. (See french art.) 
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DUCHAMP BROTHERS. The three Duchamp brothers 
represent a rare phenomenon in modem times — a family 
whose members are distinguished artists. The oldest, Gaston, 
is widely known as a painter and engraver by the pseudonym 
Jacques Villon (adopted in 1922). He was bom at Damville 
(Eure), Normandy, in 1875. Raymond Duchamp-Villon, a year 
younger, was the sculptor of the family. He died in battle 
during World War I, in 1918. Marcel Duchamp, bom in 1880, 
became one of the founders of Dadaism. The Duchamp 
family belonged to the bourgeoisie of Normandy, the father 
having been a notary in Rouen. 

Gaston, after attending the local art school, went to Paris 
in 1894. He was soon selling humorous drawings to reviews 
such as Le Hire and L'Assiette au Beurre , to which Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Steinlen also contributed at this time. After work- 
ing for several years as an engraver, he took up painting and 
in 1912 helped to organize the Section d'Or, a society of painters 
influenced by CubiBtn. After World War I Villon worked 
as a commercial engraver, making prints of paintings by Renoir, 
C6zanne, and the impressionists. He returned to painting in 
1930, gaining international fame late in life with the winning 
of the first prize at the Carnegie International of 1950 and the 
grand prize at the Venice Biennale of 1956. In 1956 the French 
government commissioned Villon to design a series of frescoes 
for the technical school at Cachan and six stained-glass windows 
for the Cathedral of Metz. Called a cubist who paints with 
the colors of an impressionist, Villon has given his latest work 
gay, atmospheric colors set in prismatic patterns. His sensitivity 
and craftsmanship are evidenced by the spontaneity and graphic 
precision of his paintings (see cubism and futurism; V, PL. 138). 

Raymond Duchamp-Villon was a medical student and had 
nearly completed his training when, in about 1900, he decided 
to abandon medicine in order to devote all his time to sculpture. 
He had a keenly intelligent and highly disciplined mind as 
well as a strong urge toward esthetic creativity. Although only 
a few of his works — those of his last years — have had lasting 
significance, critics have lecognized Duchamp-Villon as one 
of the pioneers of the modem movement in sculpture. His 
earliest work (1905-06) bore a general resemblance to that of 
Rodin, whose influence was enormous in the first years of 
this century. By 1908 Duchamp-Villon was modeling small 
nudes (e.g., Song and Young Girl Seated) that have the well- 
rounded harmonies of Maillol’s sculpture. Shortly thereafter 
he began to experiment with twisted poses (e.g., Torso, 1910), 
introducing an angular quality to his treatment of anatomy. 
In his Head of Baudelaire (1911), the influence of Cdzanne's 
emphasis of * ‘cones, cylinders, and spheres” is quite marked. 
The features of this head are stem in expression and severely 
simplified; the skull is round and smooth. 

Also in 1911 Duchamp-Villon began to make architectural 
sketches and small models in a purely rectilinear style. Although 
these architectural designs were conventional for the period — 
rather like those of Auguste Perret — the prismatic character 
of the ornamentation around doors and windows showed the 
influence of cubism. This influence was also revealed in the 
artist’s sculpture (e.g., roundels representing a curled-up dog 
or cat, schematic treatment of heads). The most ambitious 
work of this kind is The Lovers (1913), an intaglio relief carved 
in plaster in an angular, semiabstract style. Duchamp Villon, 
approaching the peak of his short career, completed fait Seated 
Woman (bronze) in 1914. This small, compact figure baa die 
tentative, uncertain quality of a new style in the making. The 
body is that of an athlete or dancer with powerful muscles in 
momentary repose. The modeling is simplified and well rounded; 
the head — an ovoid — is as abstract as a work by Brancusi. 
After many preparatory sketches, Duchamp-Villon comp l eted 
The Horse (bronze, 19x4; pl. 82), which is now considered 
his masterpiece. In this work, possibly influenced by the futur- 
ist sculptor Boccioni (q.v.), he attempted to portray not the 
shape but the spirit of the horsew It is a dynamic, truly three- 
dimensional composition of sweeping spiral curves and straight 
shafts projecting at sharp angles to one another in a com pl ex 
arrangement of solids and voids. Far ahead of its time, it stands 
out today as a landmark in early modem sculpture. 


Botes Lowkt 
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Marcel Duchamp (see cubism and futurism) began as a 
painter and will probably be remembered best for his cubist- 
futurist canvas, Nude Descending a Staircase , No. 2 (cf. pl. 79), 
the scandal of the New York Armory Show in 1913. Duchamp’s 
paintings, sculptures, and “inventions” (V, pl. 132) played an 
important part in the Dada movement both in Europe and the 
United States. With his wit, irony, and fantasy, he attacked 
bourgeois and academic concepts of art. Perhaps unintention- 
ally, Duchamps also widened the horizons of contemporary 
artistic expression with the introduction of his so-called “ready 
mades." In 1911 he exhibited a metal rack for bottles. In 1917 
he sent a urinal marked Fontaine by R. Mutt to the Indepen- 
dents show in New York. Although this contribution was re- 
jected, it created a sensation. Among his other works were 
a weird machine containing a paddle wheel and a bird cage 
filled with sugar lumps and labeled Rose Selavy. His inventions 
of strikingly juxtaposed objects have helped to liberate sculpture 
from its traditional subject matter of the human figure. 

Bibliog. R. Duchamp-Villon, Raymond Duchamp-Villon, Sculpteur 
(1876-1918), Paris, 1924; G. H. Haqpilton, Duchamp, Duchamp-Villon, 
Villon, B. of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale Univ., XIII, 2 , Mar., 1945. 
pp. 1-4: J. P. Crespelle, Villon. Paris, 1958; R. Lebel, Marcel Duchamp, 
New York, X 959 . 

Henry R. Hope 


DUFY, Raoul. Modem French painter, one of the Fauves 
(b. Le Havre, June 3, 1887; d. Forcalquier, Mar. 23, 1953). 
In 1892 Dufy began attending art classes at night in Le Havre; 
in 1900 he entered the Ecole Nationale des Beaux- Arts in 
Paris. By 1902, when he met Matisse and the other artists 
who were later to become known as the Fauves (q.v.), Dufy had 
acquired a sophisticated late-impressionist manner. He exhib- 
ited with the Fauves in the Salon d’Automne of 1906 and 
rapidly developed an uninhibited richness of color and a bril- 
liant line. He was concerned with the minor artB from the be- 
ginning of his career and helped break down the old division 
between fine and applied arts. The first of the many books 
he illustrated appeared in 1910 (Apollinaire’s Le Bestiaire). 
In 191X, he began designing textiles, later pioneering the re- 
vival of the high-warp techniques of tapestry weaving. Dufy 
started working on ceramics in 2923. Three years later, he 
designed a ballet set (for De Beaumont’s Palm Beach). In the 
late 19308 he executed a number of murals, principally at the 
Jardin des Plantes and the theater of the Palais de Chaillot. 
He was on the staff of the Mus6e de la Guerre from 1917 to 
1919 but otherwise worked independently, mainly in Paris 
and southern France. He visited the United States in 1950- 
51, and was awarded the grand prize at the Venice Biennale 
in 1952* In spite of severe arthritis, he continued to paint 
until his death. Though Dufy was a prolific artist in many 
fields, he is best known for his oil paintings. 

The wit and elegance of Dufy’s line — reminiscent of the 
work of Constantin Guys and the free sketches of Ingres — 
were combined with a magnificent contrbl of intense color har- 
monies (V, pl. 255). His decorative impulse expressed itself 
in the transparent tones of his compositions, merging line and 
color. The fact that Dufy retained a naturalistic vision in the 
20th century gives evidence of his heritage, the French decor- 
ative tradition as seen in the joyful public art of Boucher and 
Fragonard. Their work, like Dufy's, communicates readily 
while retaining a highly personal esthetic quality. 

Axmmg his best-known works are the following: The Water- 
front at Honfleur (1906, Coll. Dr. A. Roudinesco); The Park 
at Hybres (1913, Paris, private coll.); The Casino at Nice 
(1927, Coll. Georges Moos); Amphitrite (2935, Paris, private 
colL); Sunday (2943, Paris, Coll. Louis Carrt); The Black 
Freighter (2952, Paris, private coll.). 

Bibliog. L. Carrl, Detains et croquit de Raoul Dufy. Paris, 1944; 
P. Court hion, Raoul Dufy, Geneva, 1951: A. Weiner, Dufy, New York, 
1953 ; J. Leasaisne, Dufy, Geneva, 19*4. 
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Dt)RER, Albrecht. Diirer was bom in Ntimberg on 
May 21, 2472, the Bon of Albrecht the Elder, a goldsmith from 
Hungary, who came to Niimberg in 2455 and later married 
DUrer’s mother, Barbara Holper, the daughter of Hieronymus 
Holper, also a goldsmith. Diirer was first apprenticed to his 
father. On Nov. 30, 2486 he entered the workshop of the Ntim- 
berg painter and woodcut designer Michael Wolgemut, and 
remained there until April, 1490, when he started on his bache- 
lor journey. His route iB unknown, until the time he appeared 
in Colmar early in 2492. By summer he was in Basel and worked 
there in woodcut workshops until the fall of 2493, when he 
went to Strasbourg. In May, 2494, Diirer returned to Niim- 
berg and on July 7 of that year married Agnes Frey. In the 
autumn he set off for Italy, visiting Venice and perhaps some 
towns in the north. He returned to his native city in the spring 
of 2495 and established his workshop. For many years he 
did not leave Niimberg. In 2498 appeared the Apocalypse cycle, 
the most important work in this period. Diirer’s father died 
in 1502. In 1505 (Bummer or autumn) the artist made his second 
Italian journey. He stayed in Venice until January, 1507, and 
before his departure made a trip to Bologna. After returning to 
Niimberg he worked on some paintings and on many woodcut 
cycles. Between 15x2 and 1519 Diirer was employed by Emperor 
Maximilian I and participated in various decorative under- 
takings. In July, 1520, he left for the Netherlands to meet 
Charles V and returned to Niimberg in July, 1521. Diirer 
died on Apr. 6, 1528 and was buried in the Johannes-Friedhof. 

The enormous importance of Albrecht Diirer in the devel- 
opment of German art and, in general, of non-Italian art of 
the x6th century derives from the fact that he was the only 
northern European artist who was able to “translate” the basic 
principles of the Italian Renaissance into an idiom intelligible 
to northern artists and laymen. He combined great sensi- 
tivity to the new currents in Italian art with training in the 
practices of German and Netherlandish artists of that pe- 
riod, and was able to unite Italian theoretical insight ( Kunst, 
in Durer’s terminology) and northern practical skill (Branch). 

Though Durer’s painting was undoubtedly very important, 
it does not compare with hiB achievement in the field of graphic 
arts. Before entering the workshop of Wolgemut, Diirer made 
some drawings, which are interesting records of the skill he 
had acquired from his father, who “learned with the great 
masters” in the Netherlands. Significantly, Durer’s oeuvre 
began with a self-portrait, done in the very difficult medium 
of silverpoint (Vienna, Albertina; recent dating, 1484; signed 
by the artist). A second drawing, undated, representing a 
young woman with a falcon (London, Br. Mus.), and a third, 
Madonna with Musical Angels (1485, pen; Berlin, Kupferstich- 
kabinett), reveal Netherlandish influence, especially that of Van 
der Weyden (q.v.), as well as acquaintance with the Rhenish 
art of Schongauer. 

Before Diirer came into closer contact with Schongauer, 
however, he felt the influence of Niimberg artistic tradition 
as reflected in the expressive and decorative style of his 
new teacher Michael Wolgemut. In Wolgemut's workshop he 
may also have been influenced by the perhaps more important, 
monumental and quiet tradition of Hans Pleydenwurff, a Niim- 
berg exponent of post-Eyckian Netherlandish painting, rep- 
resented in the Augustiner Altarpiece (formerly called “Pe- 
ringsdtirffer Altarpiece”) executed during the years of DOrer’s 
apprenticeship (1486-89). Diirer’s first essays in the field of 
landscape owe much to this Pleydenwurff tradition. They 
include water-color studies of the surroundings of Niimberg 
(Wire-drawing Mill, Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett; Cemetery of 
St. John's, Bremen, Kunsthalle). 

The goldsmith’s training Diirer had received from his father 
was useful to him in becoming a designer for woodcuts, an 
important part of the activity of Wolgemut’s workshop. It is 
possible that Diirer had a part, however small, in designing 
the woodcuts of H. Schedel's N Umber g Chronicle published 
by Diirer’s godfather Anton Koberger in 1493* Diirer may 
also have come in contact with another, simpler woodcut style* 
that represented by artists from Ubn workshops, then em- 
ployed by Koberger. In the drawings he executed before he 
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left on his bachelor journey the influences of the Housebook 
Master are apparent in Diirer’s great interest in the picturesque, 
lively representation of life and in the creation of immediate 
emotional appeal. 

When Diirer left Niimberg in the spring of 1490, he prob- 
ably intended to visit the Netherlands, the most important 
artistic center in northern Europe. We have no record of 
such a visit but many stylistic similarities to the art of Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans (spatial concepts) and Dirk Bouts (interior design) 
lead us to think that Dtirer's first venture abroad brought him 
to the country where his father had received instruction from 
the great masters. In Colmar, where he went in 1492, Schon- 
gauer and the Housebook Master were undoubtedly two 
attractions for the young artist. As Schongauer had died, 
Durer continued his journey to Basel. During his stay, having 
made many contacts in artistic and literary circles, he devel- 
oped an important and considerable graphic activity, the precise 
character and scope of which is still a matter of discussion. 
There is only one woodcut from this period which can be 
ascribed to Diirer with a great degree of probability because 
of the artist » inscription on the original wooden block: St, Je- 
rome Curing the Lion (the title page of Epistolare heati Hieronymi , 
Basel, 1492). This woodcut (evidently very successful, as it 
was copied 12 times for subsequent editions) shows, in the 
rendering of the interior, of the still life, and of the diversity 
of textures and materials, Durer’s efforts to leam from the 
early Netherlandish masters. At the same time his own graphic 
style, a fusion of Wolgemut’s pictorial illusionism and of “Ulm- 
lan” simplicity, is expressed. Also evident in the studies 
drawn from life at this time is his passionate desire to give the 
most accurate representation possible of the different objects 
appearing in the pictorial space, with great emphasis on the 
diversity of their character and texture. 

There have been many theories regarding Diirer’s execution 
of woodcuts illustrating books which appeared in Basel at the 
time he was there. Many art historians could not believe that 
Diirer, still a very young master on his bachelor journey, would 
have developed so intense a productivity in the graphic arts. 
Flechsig, Geisberg, and Rfittinger, in different degrees, denied 
Diirer’8 authorship of woodcuts in Basel publications and 
created the rather short-lived myth of an unknown important 
master. Meder, Musper, Panofsky, and especially F. Winkler 
now agree on the much sounder theory that Diirer himself was 
responsible for these graphic works in Basel. He took part 
in the important, though unfinished, preparation of the Terence 
edition by Johannes Amerbach. Of the work done for that 
purpose we know 124 drawings preserved on the uncut, whit- 
ened wooden blocks, as well as some cut-out blocks and some 
prints from lost blocks (Basel, Offentliche Kunstsammlung). 
These drawings, owing to their function, are repetitions prob- 
ably made by the artist himself after his original designs and 
represent a very lively, free, and almost grotesque style. Very 
important also is Diirer’s considerable share in two other Basel 
editions: Ritter vom Turn von den Exempeln der Gotsforcht und 
Krberkeit (Michael Furter and Johann Bergmann von Olpe, 
Basel, 1493), in which four-fifths of the 45 woodcuts can be con- 
sidered Diirer’s or after his designs and the rest show evident 
marks of Diirer’s influence; and second, Sebastian Brandt’s 
Das Narrensckyff (Johann Bergmann von Olpe, Basel, 1494)* 
in which about one-third of the 106 woodcuts may be 
attributed to Diirer. His share in the Narrensckyff was not 
80 great owing to his departure from Basel in the autumn of 
*493- These woodcuts, as well as two works done in Stras- 
bourg, Crucifixion with the Virgin Mary and St, John (from 
yPas Speciale Missarum , published by Grilningef and Priiss 

*493 at Strasbourg) and the title page of Ger son's Opera 
(issued at Strasbourg from 1494 on, by M. Flach the Younger) 
*ith Jean Charlier de Gerson as Pilgrim — attributed to Diirer 
by Musper and Winkler, though Panofsky considers it an 
attempt by an anonymous artist to modernise the old woodcut 
following Diirer’s style — already contain many motifs of 
Durer’s later work and show him to be an extremely lively 
artist with great interest in the portrayal of daily life. 

In Diirer’s years of travel he executed many drawings, 


including the Wise Virgin (1493, pen; Vienna, Albertina), the 
two Holy Families (pen; Erlangen, Universitfttsbib.; Berlin, 
Kupferstichkabinett), and the Young Couple Taking a Walk 
(pen; Hamburg, Kunsthalle). In these drawings can be dis- 
cerned the influence of Schongauer’s precise craftsmanship 
as well as Dtirer’s desire to follow the Housebook Master's 
free imagination. Among the drawings made at that time are 
two self-portraits (pen; Erlangen, Universititsbib., 1493, and 
New York, Lehman Coll.). Diirer revealed a sharp and direct 
observation of himself in his first painted self-portrait (1493), 
the magnificent picture in the Louvre showing the artist with 
the eryngium, a plant with traditional amorous significance. 
The picture may have had reference to Diirer’s coming en- 
gagement and marriage. The youthful artist is seen in a medi- 
tative pose and seems to contemplate with calm seriousness the 
life before him, confident not only of his own genius but of 
the favorable verdict of heaven, if we are to judge by the in- 
scription above his head: "My affairs will go as ordiuned on 
high” ("Myn sack dy gat als es oben schtat ”). 

In 1494, after his return to Niimberg and his marriage, 
Diirer again set off for Italy in the autumn. Contact with and 
reaction to Italian art constitute the main theme in Diirer's 
thought and creative work. Diirer’s interest, not only in Ren- 
aissance form, but also in the Humanistic content and sub- 
ject matter of Italian Quattrocento works, was awakened shortly 
before his departure for Italy and was probably the most im- 
portant factor directing him southward. It is difficult to judge 
whether some of the copies Diirer made of Italian prints were 
executed before his Italian trip or in Venice. However, all 
these drawings are of the utmost importance in that they show 
how Diirer was able to translate the severe and sculptural 
idiom of Andrea Mantegna into his own lyrical, lively, and 
free draftsmanship and at the same time to catch the ephoneral 
"Giorgionesque” mood suggested by Poliziano’s Stanme in the 
beautiful Abduction of Europa (pen; Vienna, Albertina). 

Durer’s Italian visit, lasting until spring, 1495, was limited 
to Venice and its surroundings (Padua and Mantua), although 
it has also been argued, probably wrongly, that he went as far 
as Rome (Rupprich). 

Diirer must have been profoundly impressed to find him- 
self in a country where the arts had undergone their "Wieder- 
erwachsung,” as he expressed it. We have no record of his 
thoughts on his first sojourn in Italy, but perhaps it was an 
even greater experience for him than his second visit in 1305-07 
(fully documented in his correspondence). Diirer was susceptible 
not only to the classical beauty of the human form revealed to 
him by Italian works of art but also to their expressiveness and 
emotional values. He copied the works of Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, 
Credi, and above all, Bellini; and even when confronted with 
the difficult task of giving form to a myth or allegory known 
only in inferior works of art he could create scenes imbued 
with true Renaissance feeling for classical pathos and harmony 
(e.g., Death of Orpheus , 1494, pen; Hamburg, Kunsthalle). 

"It is almost a miracle, that an artist educated in the tra- 
dition of Wolgemut, the Housebook Master, and Schongauer 
could capture the spirit of Antiquity. But he did not even have 
direct access to its material remains. So far as we know he 
never copied a classical statue or relief, but approached the 
originals only through the intermediary of Italian prints and 
drawings.” His interpretations, nevertheless, though "two steps 
removed from the originals,” are sometimes "more classical 
in spirit than were his direct Italian sources” (Panofsky). 

In Venice Diirer’s interest in art theory was stimulated and 
flourished especially after his second visit there. His first 
drawings of the nude show that his interest in the problem of 
proportion, however, dates from the months of his fifest Venetian 
sojourn (the Nude Woman Seen from the Back , 1495, "brush 
and pen; Paris, Louvre). 

But theoretical pursuits and the strong appeal of classical art, 
of the works of Venetian painters,, and of die followers of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci did not dispel Diirer’s lifelong interests nature. 
Along with Venetian gentUdonm , strange and picturesque 
animals , and the splendid heads of St. Mack’s lions, his draw- 
ings include beautiful landscapes he had seen when he crossed 
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the Alps. In comparison to his first efforts in portraying scenes 
near NUmberg, these Alpine drawings (executed principally 
on his way home, in the spring of 1495) possess quite a new 
unity and astonishing directness (e.g., the Pass in the Alps , 
water color; Madrid, Escorial). They range from topographical 
views, such as The Castle of Trent (water color; London, Br. 
Mus.), to the most impressionistic scenes, such as the famous 
Wehlsch Pirg (water color and gouache; Oxford, Ashmolean 
Mus.). The same new attitude toward nature reveals itself in 
the timeless, poetic, and almost incredibly “modem” water 
colors Diirer made when he returned to NUmberg. These 
studies manifest a strong and refined feeling for nature as well 
as a marked tendency toward the expressive value of color 
(, N timber g from the West , Bremen, Kunsthalle; House on an 
Island in a Pond , London, Br. Mus.), which was to burst forth 
in the dramatic visions of the Apocalypse , 

The Apocalypse , a cycle of 15 woodcuts published with a 
German as well as a Latin text in 1498, is one of the greatest 
achievements of all German art; it is one of Diirer’s masterpieces. 
Its greatness lies both in its theme, reflecting the social and 
religious spirit in Germany at the end of the 15th century, and 
in DUrer’s masterly synthesis of German graphic tradition and 
Italian dramatic formulas. Under DUrer’s knife the technique 
of woodcutting had lost its primitive roughness. He adapted 
Schongauer’s flexible, long lines of engraving to the new needs 
of the woodcut. This perfect application of technique and 
artistic form to the requirements of the subject matter en- 
abled Diirer to create the unique work he called Apocalipsis cum 
figuris. The cycle was not destined “for a few collectors and 
for the shelves of print shops, but for the low rooms of the 
burghers in German towns, for the workshops of craftsmen 
and of artists' 1 (Waetzoldt). Diirer wished to impress princes 
and bishops, to move the imagination of Humanists, to force 
aristocrats and merchants to meditation. Even the size of the 
Apocalypse woodcuts is unusual: “they are big for speaking 
as loud as possible." 

It was not difficult to find an audience in those dramatic 
times. In the years of the outbreak of the Reformation religious 
and social conflicts arose in the towns and villages of Germany, 
creating an atmosphere of hysteria and an expectation of great, 
necessary, and violent changes. DUrer’s work was a response, 
as it were, to this state of mind. 

One of the first woodcuts of the Apocalypse , the St. John be- 
fore God and the Elders , gives us the key of the whole work. 
In the lower zone a beautiful German landscape of mountains, 
forests, rivers, and castles is represented; above the peaceful 
countryside, in a Romanesque tympanum, is a vision of St. John 
kneeling before God, between the towering clouds. Around the 
apparition of God surrounded by the Elders flames explode, 
separating the vision from the quiet and silence of nature below. 

DUrer achieved great intensity in the Apocalypse by min- 
gling elements of reality and imagination. The visions are shown 
with unusual force in contrast to the real world existing in 
pictorial three-dimensional space. “It was thanks to Mantegna 
or rather to classical models, transmitted through him and his 
followers, that DUrer was able to 'realize* the visions of St. John 
without destroying their fantasmagoric quality" (Panofsky). To 
achieve a strong and unified effect DUrer compressed the long 
narrative into 14 plates (the fifteenth, in reality the first one, 
represents the Martyrdom of St, John), The Apocalypse is 
revealed in 14 scenic episodes, each of which can stand alone, 
but together they compose a powerful polyphonic unity. Per- 
haps Thomas Mann in Doctor Faustus showed a feeling for 
this^muaical quality of DUrer’s work when he had Adrian 
LeverkUhn write an oratorio called Apocalypsis cum figuris, 

“And there was war in heaven. Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels" 
(Rev. 12: 7). The image of this duel of the forces of good and 
evil created by DUrer belongs to works of art that cannot be 
forgotten: “To represent this great moment DUrer discarded 
all the traditional poses that had been used time and again to 
represent, with a show of elegance and ease, a hero's fight 
against a mortal enemy. DUrer's St. Michael does not strike 
any pose. He is in deadly earnest. He uses both hands in a 


mighty effort to thrust his huge spear into the dragon’s throat, 
and this powerful gesture dominates the scene. Round him 
there are the hosts of other warring angels fighting as swords- 
men and archers against the fiendish monsters, whose fantastic 
appearance defies description. Beneath this celestial battle- 
field there lies a landscape untroubled and serene" (Gombrich). 
But disasters are coming to the earth with the opening of the 
fifth and sixth seals, and the cosmic catastrophe is power- 
fully depicted by the young artist. The most famous woodcut 
is that of the Four Horsemen : three of them gallop tramp lin g 
upon whomever they meet whether emperor or peasant, bishop 
or beggar. The fourth horseman, Death with a pitchfork, 
rides gathering his prey. 

St. John's Apocalypse may have been directed against the 
Roman empire and its corruption; it heralded a new epoch and 
a triumph of Christianity. DUrer adopted an analogous idea on 
the eve of the Reformation, creating in his art “a sermon of 
Luther's depth and eloquence" (pl. 467). One of the wood- 
cuts shows the Babylonian Whore riding on a monstrous 
seven-headed beast. Max DvofAk interprets the seven heads 
of the beast as representing the seven hills of Rome; the whore 
dressed in the low-cut gown of an Italian courtesan represents 
the papacy. In front of the impure woman, instead of St. John, 
who is the beholder of visions in the other woodcuts of the cycle, 
stands a group of men, “deceived and lost mankind shown in 
the representatives of all the Bocial orders, ecclesiastical and 
secular" seen by Diirer “as having just stepped out of NUm- 
berg" (Waetzoldt). Only the monk kneels before the “Roman 
whore"; other members of the group stand unyieldingly. From 
the heavens punishment already threatens: angels bring a mill- 
stone and fire to bum the sinful Babylon. Far off, seen through 
the clouds, gallops the rescuing army. 

The last scene of the Apocalypse represents the day of peace 
on earth and in heaven ( The Angel with the Key of the Bottom- 
less Pit)\ the devil is thrust into the pit, the angel shows the 
Evangelist not Jerusalem, the “Civitas Dei" (as in the text 
of Revelation), but an earthly paradise, a beautiful German 
city, protected by the angel of peace. (Such is the interpre- 
tation of Max DvofAk, which, however, is not accepted by 
all Diirer students.) 

Research indicates that DUrer used traditional iconographic 
patterns for the elements of his Apocalypse woodcuts (Neuss, 
Heydenreich, Schmidt, Panofsky, Marx). But even with these 
evident borrowings, this grandiose work is utterly original 
when compared with the achievements in graphic arts before 
DUrer. To be sure, the vast panoramic landscapes constituting 
the scenery of that “gigantomachy" can be traced to Nether- 
landish art; the violent expressive formulas, the tragic masks 
of despair, and the eloquent gestures of the fighting protago- 
nists find their prototypes in the artistic language of Mantegna 
and other Italian Quattrocento artists (and their origin in the 
art of Greek antiquity). But the great talent of a unique artist 
harmonized these different voices with an ardor that touched 
the depths of the human conscience. 

All the other religious woodcut cycles made by DUrer, The 
Large Passion (begun before 1500, pub. 15x1), The Small 
Passion (1509-11), The Life of the Virgin (1500-11), and The 
Engraved Passion (copper, 1507-13) fulfilled the same function 
and served the same ideas: they interpreted the Gospel in a 
new way and brought it to the people in a human and com- 
prehensible form, according to the principles of Renaissance 
realism. Many European artists both famous and obscure were 
profoundly impressed with the “language" of DUrer. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in the Self-portrait (Madrid, 
Prado; pl. 292), painted in 1498, the year of the publication 
of the Apocalypse , DUrer showed himUlf in the figure of s 
young conquistador. It was probably the first self-portrait 
painted without any utilitarian aim. The artist wrote on the 
panel: “I made this according to my appearance, when I was 
26." It is the portrait of an elegant and refined gentleman 
whose social status has changed immensely in relation to that 
of his father or of his master Wolgemut. We notice no pro- 
fessional attribute: DUrer did not wish to show the pencil and 
easel associated with an artist’s manual activity. In the atnig8* e 
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being waged (in Italy, too, e.g., in Leonardo da Vinci’s Paragone) 
to win a new social position for artists Dtirer played a role. 
He portrayed himself as a young Humanist, the sure, un- 
yielding glance and the powerful gesture of the joined hands 
suggesting that the man represented was something more than a 
dilettante. The social advance of the artist consisted in the 
profound transfoimation of his own consciousness. His clothing 
and his gestures express his new inner attitude and his new 
Weltanschauung. Diirer expressed these ideas when he wrote: 
“There were many talented youths in our German countries 
who were taught the art of painting but without fundamentals 
and with daily practice only. They grew up, therefore, un- 
conscious as a wild uncut tree." They were inferior to the 
Italians who had "rediscoverd 200 years ago the art revered by 
the Greeks and Romans and forgotten for a thousand years." 
These words show clearly that Diirer was conscious of the 
fundamental differences between the attitudes of the artist in 
Italy and the artist in the north. But his longing for the new 
art was still not expressed in his painting, except in the 
Madrid se ] f -portrait. 

He executed some altarpieces with the help of assistants: 
Mater Dolorosa surrounded by the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin 
(1496-97, Munich, Alte Pin., and Dresden, Gemftldegal.); The 
Dresden Altarpiece , Madonna Adoring the Infant Jesus, with 
SS. Anthony and Sebastian (center, 1496-97, wings, 1503-4; 
Dresden, Gem&ldegal.); Lamentation of Christ (ca. 1500, 
Munich, Alte Pin.); and some portraits, including Frederick 
the Wise (canvas; ca. 1496, Berlin, Staat. Mus.); The Father 
of the Artist , known from a replica (1497, London, Nat. Gall.); 
the so-called “Furlegerin,” known from two replicas (1497, 
Liitzschena, Germany, Coll. Speck von Sternburg; Frankfort, 
Stadel Inst.); three Tucher portraits (1499, Weimar, Schloss- 
museum, and Kassel, Staatliche Gem&ldegalerie); and Oswolt 
Krell (1499, Munich, Alte Pin.). 

While his religious feelings were expressed in woodcuts, 
his intellectual and Humanist interests found expression in 
engravings. The specific technical character of the engraving 
and the subtlety of the cut required a great deal of the artiBt’s 
personal attention, which was not necessary in producing 
woodcuts, because a specialist cutter executed the technical 
part of the process. Engraving therefore became Diirer’s par- 
ticularly personal artistic medium. The most complicated, 
“never-thought-of” themes, as he puts it, drawn from mythology 
or literature, symbolic and allegorical compositions containing 
erudite allusions, sometimes extremely difficult to understand 
today, were all expressed in Diirer’s engravings. Interested in 
the observation of nature and life, he often portrayed simple 
genre scenes: peasants, lansquenets, Turks, which he treated 
with emphasis on characteristic traits. These scenes show 
Diirer's curiosity regarding people "exotic" to him, in the 
literal or in the social sense. 

In his portraits, drawn or engraved, we meet art entire gallery 
of his Humanist friends, dominated by the powerful figure of 
Willibald Pirckheimer. Diirer portrayed his famous contem- 
poraries mostly during his stay in the Netherlands in 1520-21. 
Tot them he also engraved learned and beautiful allegorical 
compositions in which the female nude for the first time in 
northern art shone with all its sensuous charm. 

It took some time for Diirer to find courage to introduce 
nudes into printed art. One of the most beautiful of his early 
drawings, the Abduction of Europa (of which he never made 
a print), shows how closely Diirer approached the same idea 
of antiquity as that of Raphael, Giorgione, and Titian. Diirer’s 
Europa is a typical Renaissance (rather than medieval) work, in 
that a classical theme is shown in classical form. It was not 
until the period of the Italian Renaissance that the integration 
of classical with formal motifs was reestablished 

and the emotional values of classical art were discovered (Pa- 
nofsky). The notion of beauty was associated once more with 
the sensual perfection of the body. The Europa is beautiful 
in this respect. 

Between 1495 and 1500 Diirer made a number of engrav- 
>ngs in which he used the classical nude, but before about 
150s "classical nudity seemed to require a safe conduct to 


pass the barriers of medieval prejudices; it seemed acceptable 
only when made subservient to an idea of nondassical and pref- 
erably moralistic character" (Panofsky). Among the moralistic 
or allegorical engravings of that time are The Four Witches 
(2497), the magic content of which is not even now clearly 
understood; and The Dream of the Doctor (after 1497), inter- 
preted by Panofsky as the temptation of the idler by a beautiful 
nude (Venus) instigated by the devil, who is seen in the back- 
ground. Also moralistic is the content of the print known 
as Hercules (1498), a new interpretation of the allegory of Her- 
cules at the crossroads; in Diirer’s work the representatives 
of the two ways of life not only present their arguments to the 
hero, but fight a real battle, with Hercules trying to be neutral 
and to end the fighting. Another engraving with the nude as a 
central motif is the Sea Monster (ca. 1498), whose theme, although 
akin to the Abduction of Europa , is unknown to classical liter- 
ature and may have some link with adventure narratives. 

Not only classical erudition, but the world of fantasy, al- 
ways so attractive to Diirer, found expression in his subtle and 
refined copper engravings. Every time he undertook to interpret 
even a popular theme in an unusual or personal way, Diirer 
used the technique of engraving. One of Diirer’s most popular 
prints, The Prodigal Son (ca. 1496; pl. 297) is an engraving. 
There were different approaches to this theme in the history 
of art, and one of the most frequent was the representation 
of the reconciliation between the hither and his son, as in Rem- 
brandt’s Leningrad version. Flemish and Dutch painters of 
the 1 6th and 17th centuries chose to represent the genre side 
of the story by showing the prodigal son amid courtesans. 
Diirer has united in his work the psychological approach char- 
acteristic of Rembrandt and genre scenery. The representation 
of the miserable man kneeling before the swine trough under- 
lines the genre character of the picture and heightens the psy- 
chological appeal and tragic pathos of the scene. Dtirer has 
not chosen the moment of luxury and sin or the moment of re- 
pentance and reconciliation but the most significant part of 
the story — when the son <n his great humiliation becomes 
conscious of his sinful life. 

From the religious visions of the Apocalypse to the genre 
studies of peasants, and from the complicated allegories sug- 
gested by Diirer’s Humanist friends to a simple but moving 
rendition of the Biblical story, Diirer was master of the worlds 
of fantasy and reality. This justified his pose in the Madrid 
self-portrait as the young intellectual conqueror of the world. 
But there was no pride in him. He was always a humble Chris- 
tian. "The Genius of the artist comes from God," Diirer 
noted, and the idea of an artist expressing God’s will, imitating 
God, and to some degree, in a mystical way, identifying him- 
self with God gave birth to the strangest self-portrait Diirer 
ever painted (1500, Mlinich, Alte Pin.), in which the artist 
"styled himself into the likeness of the Saviour." This literal 
interpretation of the idea of imitatio Christi , however, was 
not so rare at that time. It found realization not only in art 
but in political and religious life; for example, Luther’s deeds 
and destiny were compared to those of Christ (Bainton). More 
than twenty years later Diirer expressed this idea once more, 
representing his own body, emaciated after an iUnees, in the 
iconographic scheme, with the attributes of the Man of Sorrows 
(1522, Bremen, Kunsthalle). 

The German Humanist and reformer Philipp Melanch- 
thon, one of Diirer’s friends, relates that the artist, in his 
old age said: " When I was young, I craved variety and nov- 
elty; now in my old age, I have begun to see the native coun- 
tenance of nature and come to understand that this simplicity 
is the ultimate goal of art." Although this was said at the end 
of Diirer's life, the evolution of his art from tWj; "bmjp-con- 
fusing" fantasmagorias of the Apocalypse (to use Goethe’s 
words) to simple and harmonious compositions began even 
before Diirer reached his 30th year. 

About 1500 Diirer's interest jn the rational foundations of 
art awoke. From his first sojourn in Italy he brought home the 
conviction that theoretical knowledge is indispensable £er 
artistic creation. Now this conviction bore fruit In the farm 
of Diirer's growing interest in the theories of per s pective end 
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of proportion. In these interests Diirer was probably helped 
by the Venetian artist Jacopo de' Barbari, whom he met in 
Venice in 1494-95 or in Germany in 1500. He must have seen 
in about 1503 the theoretical drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, 
or more probably, studies made after these drawings. 

Between 1502 and 1504 he painted an altarpiece, ordered 
by the Paumg&rtner family (Munich, Alte Pin.). In this work, 
the central panel of which represents the Nativity (pl. 299) and 
the wings, St. George and St. Eustace, he confronted the same 
artistic problems as he did in his engravings of that time — 
questions of perspective and proportion. Nemesis (1501-02) 
and the Fall of Man (1504) are studies of human proportions; 
The Nativity (1504) shows the same perspective construction 
as the central panel of the Paumgartner Altarpiece. This pic- 
ture is linked to the traditional “picturesque 11 late-Gothic 
conception of the Adoration of the Infant, developed in Ger- 
man and Netherlandish art of the 15 th century; but here the 
picturesque quality of the ruined stable is rationalized in the 
precise order of the perspective. The wings of the altarpiece 
show saints on a neutral, plain background; the warrior saints 
are conceived as portraits of the Ntlmberg patricians, Lucas and 
Stephan Paumgartner, who commissioned the work and whose 
figures reflect DUrer's interest in proportion. 

This concern for proportion is exceptional in his painting, 
as his theoretical interests were generally expressed in the graphic 
arts, and painting was not so important for Diirer in these years. 
His feeling for this medium changed on his second Italian 
journey, which led him to Venice. The city justly claimed to 
be one of the three artistic capitals of Italy, and its artists con- 
centrated even more on painting than did the artists of Rome 
and Florence. 

The plague, the direct cause of DUrer's departure for Italy, 
was depicted in one of his finest drawings, Crowned Death on a 
Thin Horse (1505, Br. Mus.; PL. 301), drawn in expressive, soft 
charcoal lines. 

In Venice DUrer forgot this dreadful specter. He lived 
among nobles, princes, scholars, musicians; he was admired 
and loved by many men. Only the painters were hostile. As 
a painter he could not impress the contemporaries of Bellini 
and Giorgione; his prints were appreciated and imitated, but 
the paintings were judged to be better in design than in color. 
Giovanni Bellini was the only painter to speak well of DUrer: 
“He praised me much in the presence of many gentlemen. He 
wanted to have something of my work and came himself to 
me and begged me to make something for him — he said he 
would pay well," DUrer wrote to his friend Pirckheimer, from 
Venice. Wishing to perfect his painting in the atmosphere of 
the city of Giorgione and Titian, DUrer concentrated on the 
problems of brush and of color. 

In Italy he painted his greatest work and, in terms of color, 
his most perfect picture. Ordered by the German merchant 
colony in Venice, it represents the Feast of the Rose Garlands 
(1506, Prague, Nat. Gall.; pl. 296) and was painted for St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, the German church in Venice. The work was 
finished at the end of August or the beginning of September, 
1506. His self-portrait appears in the landscape background 
with an inscription, “Exegit quinquemestri spatio Albertus 
DUrer Germanus." It is clear that the five months mentioned 
in the inscription must refer only to the actual painting; the 
period of preparation of both the wooden panel and the working 
drawings was longer. The present state of this work is unfor- 
tunately very poor, great damage having been caused by 17th- 
and 10th-century restorations. But even today “the solemn 
splenJbr of the southern town rests upon the picture" (M. J. 
Friedlflndler), and even in its present condition it can be con- 
sidered die most successful of DUrer's paintings of this period. 
The Venetians were at last compelled to admit that they had 
seen no more beautiful colors; so, at least, DUrer wrote when 
relating his successes to Pirckheimer. Here he was, indeed, 
able to make his colors glow with Venetian fire and to grasp 
something -of Bellini's monumental compositions. But in con- 
trast to the Venetian sacre eonversastioni , in which contempla- 
tion and silence or meditation and angelic music reigned in 
static, quiet, and solemn compositions, in DUrer's work there 


is a fullness of life: the Virgin and the Infant distribute rose 
garlands to the joyful crowd, while flights of angels fill the 
air. But the large landscape vista and the background drapery 
held by the angels balance the movement in the pictorial 
space. DUrer knew how to join to southern richness and monu- 
mentality not only northern dynamism but also northern lyri- 
cism. The Feast of the Rose Garlands still has something of 
the German painting of Stephan Lochner (Panofsky); the lively 
movement is balanced by the solid triangular composition of 
the main group, whose severity is mellowed by the charming 
figure of a little angel derived directly from the “musical” 
pictures of Giovanni Bellini. 

Not all the pictures painted in Venice show DUrer's devel- 
opment toward the classical style of the “ripe" Renaissance. 
This movement, however, manifests itself clearly in his por- 
traits of that period. The Madrid self-portrait, already de- 
scribed, and other portraits of the early period have the sharp- 
ness of linear drawing typical of the young DUrer's painting; 
their modeling is hard and so justifies the opinion of Goethe, 
who, though he was an admirer of DUrer’s work, spoke of his 
“wood-carved figures." Just after 1500 a greater softness 
appeared in the charcoal portrait drawings; the forms became 
less sharply detached from the surrounding atmosphere. The 
impression began to have greater importance than the form 
of the precisely drawn objects. In Venice the “sculptural” 
hardness in the modeling of heads disappeared. The young 
girl in Lombard costume (pl. 293) with the big, rectangular 
decollete is painted with great subtlety in the rendering of 
light and of chiaroscuro effects (1505, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.). 
Simplicity unites here with a sense of the natural; the painter's 
eye catches the sculptural form of the head and facial expression, 
distinguishing the constant elements from those that change 
with the light, the mood, and the time. 

A beautiful portrait painted in Venice shows an unknown 
man [Burcardus de Burcardis (?), 1506; Hampton Court, Royal 
Colls.], who appears also among those adoring the Virgin 
in The Feast of the Rose Garlands . “In this picture a solemn 
calm reigns, a restraint which emphasizes psychological char- 
acteristics giving expression to the man’s character — a soft 
modeling, a lack of linear sharpness. The German, inspired, 
it Beems, by the taste of Giovanni Bellini, has modulated his 
own style in this work, which does not impose itself and is 
closed in its own world" (M. J. Friedl&nder). 

In his last letter written from Venice to Pirckheimer, DUrer 
said that, before setting off for Germany, he wished to go to 
Bologna, where someone had agreed to teach him the prin- 
ciples of the “secret” perspective. The second Venetian sojourn, 
the contact with Humanistic circles and with the world of 
learning and archaeology, excited DUrer's interest in theory 
and confirmed his belief in the rightness of his life’s mission. 

Theory in general and the problem of proportion in par- 
ticular had already borne fruit before DUrer’s departure to 
Venice; in his engraving Adam and Eve (pl. 301) the results 
of his studies of Vitruvius and of Italian works of art after 
famous classical sculptures are condensed and utilized. Adam 
was given the perfect form of the Apollo Belvedere, Eve ap- 
peared in the flesh of the Medici Venus. A subtle, clear model- 
ing separates these figures, white as marble statues, from the 
darkness of the “Nordic" forest, full of animal and vegetable 
life. But the hard arrangement of figures, seen partly in front 
view, partly in profile, as well as the conventional contrapposto 
position, have deprived them of the appearance of reality. 

DUrer's sojourn in Venice also brought about greater liberty 
and naturalness in his drawing of the human figure. The draw- 
ings which preceded the execution of the Adam and Eve (more 
correctly, The Fall of Man) of 1504 were constructed with the 
help of straight and curved lines. Now the drawings became 
more supple and flexible, the line suggesting rather than out- 
lining the living and animated body (e.g., Nude Woman Seen 
from the Back , brush, heightened with white, on blue Venetian 
paper, 1506; Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett). The new idea of 
beauty appears also in another painted version of Adam and Eye 
(1507, Madrid, Prado; pl. 298). The figures are represented in 
movement, in a transitory moment; their proportions are more 
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slender than those in earlier works and show Diirer’s esthetic 
liberality, his aversion to any dogma establishing rigid canons 
of beauty. The lines are fluid and without too great a precision; 
the gestures are somewhat nervous and shy. In comparison 
with the heroic and “Apollonic" beauty of the Adam and Eve 
engraved in 1504, the pictures painted in 1507 are conceived in 
terms of lyncal and “Dionysiac" beauty; it seems as if the 
severe, classical tendencies were softened by the influence of 
the “pictorial'* Venetian manner of seeing. 

For some years afterward Diirer concentrated on painting, 
creating among other things two altarpieces. The Heller Altar- 
piece, the central part of which was burnt in Munich in 1729 
and is known only from a copy by Jobst Harrich (Frankfurt, 
Historisches Mus.), consisted of several panels, ordered in 
1507 by Jacob Heller of Frankfurt; it was not finished until 
1509. A long correspondence between Diirer and Heller, re- 
lating to the execution of this work, survives. The second, 
The Adoration of the Trinity (1511, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.), 
and a picture ordered by Frederick the Wise, Martyrdom of the 
Teh Tho> md (1508, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.), although not 
lacking essential values, iconographical as well as artistic, con- 
stitute no further important step in Diirer's development as an 
artist. On the contrary, the dimmer Diirer's Venetian me- 
mories became, so the color of his works became less perfect, 
his manner of painting harder and more metallic. Gradually 
he returned to his native and thoroughly graphic wav of seeing 
and thinking. 

The creative activity of Diirer after his return from the 
second Italian journey can best be estimated from the develop- 
ment of his engraving. There are three engravings which mark 
the highest points of his graphic invention. They are the so- 
called “Master Engravings": Knight , Death and the Devil (1513; 
pi.. 297), St. Jerome in His Study (1514). and Melencolia I 
(1514; III, pl. 203). In these scenes, larger in size than most 
of his engravings, Diirer epitomized his outlook on life and art. 
This triad contains allegories of virtue (according to the 
medieval classification) in three different spheres of activity. 
'Hie Knight is an allegory of “the life of a Christian in the practical 
world of decision and action"; the St. Jerome shows the “life 
of the saint in the spiritual world of sacred contemplation"; 
the Melencolia I is an allegory of the intellectual life, “of the 
secular genius in the rational and imaginative worlds of science 
and art" (quoted from Panofsky, who refers to Lippmann). 
The Knight recalls two older graphic works of Diirer's: the 
Battle of St. Michael (St. Michael Fighting the Dragon) of the 
Apocalypse series and the Fall of Man engraving of 1504. The 
similarity with St. Michael is in content, since both prints 
depict forces of good and evil. The Apocalypse woodcut shows 
these forces in conflict; the Knight shows them in a state of 
tension. In the latter, the rider, resolute and noble, filled with 
an inner strength, like Verrocchio's CoUeoni , rides forward in 
spite of the persistent interference of evil forctfs. In The Fall 
of Mem the figures of Adam and Eve were conceived as models 
of formal, classical beauty placed in a northern, Gothic setting 
of wild, undisciplined nature. In the Knight these contrasting 
ideas were conceived as moral qualities: the classical rider, 
perfect in proportions, represents the value of Christian ethics; 
the “Gothic," rough, strange, wild world of nature and of 
materializing specters represents evil forces, opposing the clear 
forces of humanism and goodness. 

The idea of the “Christian Knight," which Erasmus of 
Rotterdam had expressed some years earlier in his treatise 
Enchiridion militis Christians (Handbook of the Christian Soldier), 
purer transformed and gave a general human significance. 
“The St. Jerome differs from the Knight , Death and Devil in 
that it opposes the ideal of the vita contemplativa to that of 
the vita attiva ” (Panofsky). Everything is pleasant in the cell 

the learned man. The mathematical perspective, the or- 
derly placing of objects in the room, reflect the order of the 
mind in concentration and create an atmosphere of peace and 
intimacy, guarded by the lion at the threshold. The brightness 
fud warmth of the room's physical light symbolizes “the spir- 
itual light of cont e mplation," in which St. Jerome seems bathed. 

The third “master engraving," the Melencolia , is the most 


famous. To the St. Jerome it offers a contrast too perfect to 
be accidental. While St. Jerome is comfortably installed at 
his writing desk, the winged Melencolia sits in a crouching 
position on a low slab of stone by an unfinished building. While 
the saint is secluded in his warm, sunlit study, she is placed in 
a chilly and lonely spot not far from the sea, dimly illuminated 
by the light of the moon — inferred from the cast shadow of 
the hourglass on the wall — and by the lurid gleam of a comet 
encircled by a lunar rainbow. While he shares his cell with his 
contented, well-fed animals, she is accompanied by a morose 
little putto who, perched on a disused grindstone, scribbles 
something on a slate, and by a half-starved, shivering hound. 
And while the saint is serenely absorbed in his theological work, 
she has lapsed into a state of gloomy inaction (Panofsky). The 
coldness, helplessness, and despair of this evocative image 
take possession of the mind. The strange gathering of objects 
under a gloomy sky full of dreadful signs, the helpless being, 
conscious of her weakness, create a mood which invades the soul 
of the beholder. Melencolia I is a poem in honor of a man in 
whose breast contradictory forces conflict; it is an image of the 
genius, who must incessantly choose “to be or not to be." 
Every action, every endeavor is annihilated in its very origin 
by the critical analysis of the consciousness. The silvery gray 
of the metallic surface of the print shines with a dull, faint 
brightness. In the sky a bat carries a banner with the gloomy 
word “Melencolia." All this is seen immediately. The first 
impression is enriched, however, by an analysis of the symbolism 
of the elements represented in the engraving. Hundreds of 
pages have been written in an attempt to penetrate the mystery 
of its meaning. 

In this engraving two traditions can be discerned: The 
first is that of the pictorial representation of Melancholy as 
one of the so-called “four temperaments," associated in antiq- 
uity, in the Middle Ages, and in the Renaissance with the 
influence of the planets upon human life (see characterization; 
astronomy and astrology; human figure). The second tra- 
dition in which the conten of Diirer's Melencolia is rooted 
is that of the representation of Geometry as one of the liberal 
arts, an art which includes the several human activities founded 
on mathematics. Diirer “depicted a Geometry gone melancholy 
or, to put it in another way, a Melancholy gifted with all that 
is implied in the word geometry, in short, a Melancholia arts- 
ficialis or Artist’s Melancholy" (Panofsky). The sad and beau- 
tiful genius, therefore, sits inert among scattered geometrical 
instruments. “The mature and learned Melencolia typifies 
theoretical Insight which thinks but cannot act. The ignorant 
infant, making meaningless scrawls on his slate and almost 
conveying the impression of blindness, typifies Practical Skill 
which acts but cannot think. . . . Theory and practice are 
thus not together, as Diirer demands in his theoretical writ- 
ings, but thoroughly disunited; and the result is impotence and 
gloom" (Panosfky). 

This beautiful engraving is so profound in its content that 
it is most probably based on a personal experience of the artist. 
He made the print in 1514. At this time Diirer passed through 
a period of skepticism and doubt concerning the existence of 
objective laws of artistic creation. He aimed at the ideal harmony 
of classical art, but he knew — and this thought never occ ur red 
to the Italians at that time — that the existence of other valid 
means of artistic expression had enabled him to create the pro- 
found and moving visions of the Apocalypse. “The lie is in 
our understanding, and darkness is so firmly entrenched in 
our minds that even our groping will fail," Diirer wrote at 
that time. But he fought against skepticism: “Now, since we 
cannot attain the very best, shall we give up our research alto- 
gether? This beastly thought we do not accept, fyr. men having 
good and bad before them, it behooves a reasonable human 
being to concentrate on the better." In Diirer’s art theory the 
notion of genius appeared, of the gift which gives creative 
activity to the artist. Thus the ifiea that art can be learned frank 
rules rationally compiled was modified by the acknowledgeme n t 
of the value of artistic genius. 

The execution of complicated works, hardly intelligible to 
anyone but Humanist erudites, did not prevent Diirer f rom 
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recording his more simple and direct experience of the world 
and of human life. In spite of its almost hieroglyphic richness 
of detail, Diirer knew how to imbue the Meleneolia with a mood 
communicable to the beholder. He was even better able to do 
this when his art reflected a simple and moving experience, 
as it did in the dramatic drawing DUrer made of hi9 mother 
(pl. 302) two months before her death (15x4; Berlin, Kupfer- 
stichkabinett). The Melencholia demonstrates the artist’s ability 
to give to struggling ideas and thoughts a concrete shape imbued 
with mood; this portrait shows his simplicity and ardent emotion. 
Soft lines of charcoal mark the shape of the meager face and 
model the sunken cheeks, but these lines become hard in de- 
scribing sharply the narrow, long nose, pitiless in rendering 
the system of bones and tendons under the thin parchment of 
the skin, in drawing the lined forehead and the eyes gazing 
emptily into space. Strange, indeed, in this drawing is the 
union of unyielding realism and a son’s tenderness. 

The years following the execution of the three engraving 
masterpieces constitute the most 1 'secular" period in Diirer’s 
work, when he served Maximilian I, whose passion for Human- 
ism and whose Renaissance a&bitions were expressed by 
patronizing numerous artistic enterprises. Diirer, with other 
German artists, participated in these undertakings (some of 
which were managed by Pirckheimer), which helped to elaborate 
his new style, ornamental and flat, wherein late Gothic tradi- 
tions were united with the elements of the Italian Renais- 
sance. He cooperated in the execution of the gigantic woodcut 
The Triumphal Arch of Maximilian I (1515-17) and of its "dy- 
namic" counterpart. The Triumphal Procession of Maximilian /, 
which was not finished because of the death of Maximilian in 
15x9. Diirer also made for the Emperor a prayer book, dec- 
orated with 45 marginal colored-ink drawings and prepared 
according to Maximilian’s ideas. It was first printed in 15x3 
in Augsburg. The pen illustrations of the prayer book (15x5; Mu- 
nich, Staatsbib.) were probably intended as models for wood- 
cuts to be printed in color, while the complete prayer book, 
the text of which was set in deliberately archaic type, may have 
been intended as an imitation of the Books of Hours of the 
14th and 15th centuries. The Emperor’s death and the in- 
terruption of this work indirectly brought about an important 
event in the artist’s life: his trip to die Netherlands to obtain 
from the new sovereign, Charles V, confirmation of the yearly 
salary of 100 florins allotted to him by Maximilian I. 

During the period of his work for Maximilian, Diirer de- 
veloped his tendency to a decorative, flat treatment of forms 
and objects, apparent in pictures done at that period (e.g., 
SS . Philip and James , 15x6; Florence, Uffizi) and in six of his 
etchings executed in the years 1515-18 (e.g., The Desperate Man , 
ca. 15x4-15; The Sudarium , 1516). Diirer’s ornamental style 
influenced German graphic arts, handicrafts, and decorations 
of the 16th century. His influence increased from year to 
year, spread beyond Germany, and dominated all Europe. 

DUrer discovered this himself when, after a journey of 
less than a month, he entered Antwerp. "On Sunday, on the 
day of St. Oswald the painters invited -me together with my 
wife and my servant to the room of their guild," DUrer wrote 
in his journal, where lists of his expenses and sums earned alter- 
nated with autobiographical and tourist notes. "Their vessels 
were all made of silver or were otherwise richly decorated and 
the food was excellent. All their wives were present too. And 
as I was led to the table the crowd stood on both sides as though 
I were a great lord. There were even some distinguished per- 
sons, whose names are well known, and they all bowed to me 
with me greatest respect and said that they would like to do 
all they could, according to my wishes. And as I sat there 
with honors, in came the city clerk of Antwerp with two ser- 
vants and gave me four carafes of wine in the name of the coun- 
cillors who told me that they wanted to honor me in this way 
and to show their good will. Afterwards came Master Peter, 
the City’s engineer, and gave me two carafes of wine with his 
most courteous compliments. We thus made merry together 
and late at night they saw us home in state with torchlights 
and told me to be sure of their good will and that they would 
be glad to help me in anything." 


The Netherlands visit of nearly a year was a period of 
success and satisfaction. DUrer was entertained by princes 
and saw the most famous works of the "old masters," Jan van 
Eyck, Rogier van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, and Mi- 
chelangelo "from Rome." It was at a church in Bruges that 
he saw Michelangelo’s beautiful, classical, marble Madonna. 
He made friends with "a good landscape painter," Joachim 
Patinir. He grew friendly also with the gifted young Lucas 
van Leyden; with Conrad Meit, an excellent sculptor; with 
the painter Provost; and with Dirk Vellert, who painted on glass. 

Studies and sketches of people and things seen fill his sketch- 
book (The Silverpoint Sketchbook of the Journey to the Nether- 
lands, 1520-21), from which 27 drawings are preserved in var- 
ious collections. Among the landscapes and architectural views 
are the best drawings of the kind that he ever did. In his draw- 
ing The Antwerp Harbor (1520, pen; Vienna, Albertina) he finally 
reached a total unity of landscape conception such as he had 
never before attained. Portraits done in the Netherlands are 
among the most interesting in his artistic production. He 
drew merchants, kings, and Humanists, his new Flemish friends, 
and the greatest men of that time. He made a portrait drawing 
of Erasmus of Rotterdam (1520, charcoal; Paris, Louvre), 
whose engraved effigy he later executed (the engraving is dated 
1526; PL. 301). Well satisfied with his travels, he returned 
home. His mind, however, was not serene and quiet. Max- 
imilian’s death and the explosion of the Reformation at the 
end of the second decade of the 16th century meant the end 
of an epoch. "DUrer is in bad shape," Pirckheimer noted soon 
after the Emperor’s death. 

At the end of DUrer's service for Maximilian, a period 
during which he had been able to concentrate solely on the prob- 
lems of form, the uncertainty and anxiety that many years 
before had inspired the Meleneolia returned. In the Reformation 
DUrer did not hesitate to take Luther’s part against the "Roman 
Babylon" whose decline he had prophesied with a youthful 
passion in his woodcutB of the Apocalypse . 

In his work he concentrated on matters he considered most 
important: theoretical works (the publication of which he felt 
to be his duty toward German art and artists); and "Prot- 
estant" subjects, treated in a very severe style, in which, pro- 
foundly inspired, he attained a monumental grandeur. The 
violent strength of his religious experience was expressed in 
the last drawings of the dramatic scenes of the Passion (so- 
called "Oblong Passion," in 10 drawings, 1520-24; The Bearing 
of the Cross , 1520, pen, Florence, Uffizi; and The Agony in the 
Garden , 1521, pen, Frankfurt, St&del Inst.). The tragic expres- 
sion is controlled by a severe composition; DUrer was influenced 
by the classical Andrea Mantegna. 

His stay in the Netherlands only partly distracted his thoughts 
from essential questions. Antwerp was no quieter than the 
German towns. In Brussels he met Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
and this learned man became a second Luther to him. He 
put all his hopes in Erasmus when he received the false news 
of Luther's murder. The explosion of his feelings in the other- 
wise quiet tenor of his travel journal shows his immense anxiety. 
"O, God, never was any people so burdened by the human 
laws as we, miserable under the Roman throne .... O, God, 
if Luther is dead, who shall henceforth so clearly expound to 
us the Holy Gospels? .... O all ye pious Christians, help me to 
weep over this God-illuminated man and beg Him to send us 
another enlightened one. O Erasme Roderodame, where wilt 
thou take thy stand? . . . Thou art but an old man; I have heard 
that thou givest thyself no more than two years in which to 
accomplish something good. Use these well, for the benefit 
of the Gospels and the true Christian faith and let thy voice 
be heard and then the Gates of Hell, the Roman See, as Christ 
has said, will not prevail against thee . . . ." 

It was Diirer himself, however, who created an ideal of 
strength and zeal in the Reformation struggle. In his last big 
work, the monumental panels of the so-called "Four Apostles' 
(1526; Munich, Alte Pin.), the immobile dignity of the figures 
placed in an undefined and shallow space is animated only by 
the vigor of their expression. The effect of sculptural masses 
is achieved by the use of color. The hue of St. John's clothes 
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“is a rather warm red. St. Paul’s cold white is still further cooled 
by a greenish-gray shade” (WOlfflin). Monumental and real- 
istic, like the work of the anonymous Naumburg Master, the 
figures of the apostles differ in their expression, age, psycho- 
logical type, and character: the young contemplative St. John, 
the manly, unyielding Paul, the vehement Mark, the aged, 
weary Peter. The traditional title of “Four Apostles” is not 
fully justified; the left panel represents SS. John and Peter 
(pl. 300), the right one SS. Mark and Paul, who were not apos- 
tles. The four saints were probably to constitute the wings 
of a triptych on which Diirer worked for a long time after his 
return to Niimberg. The central panel was intended to be 
a kind of sacra conversazione uniting characteristics of Ve- 
netian style with the Netherlandish influence of David or 
Metsys (e.g., pen drawings, 1521, Chantilly, France, Musle 
Condi; 1521, Paris, Louvre; and others). This picture was 
never painted; only the wings were completed. In 1526, two 
years before his death, Diirer presented the “Four Apostles” 
to the council of his native town. 

T t ha. been thought recently that the panels could have 
been conceived as wings to be attached to the chancel. 
Thus the theme of the Divine Word would constitute 
the iconographic scheme, a procedure allegedly used in 
Protestant churches (Lankheit). This hypothesis, however, 
cannot be proved. “The Four Apostles” became Diirer ’s 
symbolic testament which he wanted to be interpreted in a 
specific way. Therefore he placed in the lower part of the 
composition inscriptions containing quotations from the writ- 
ings of the saints represented: “But there were false prophets 
also among the people, even as there shall be false teachers 
among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies ...” 
(II Pet. 2:2). “Because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world” (I John 4:1). “This know also, that in the last 
days perilous times shall come. For men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers .... 
Having a form of godliness but denying the power thereof: from 
such turn away” (II Tim. 3:1-5). “And he said unto them in 
his doctrine, Beware of the scribes, which love to go in long 
clothing, and love salutations in the market places, And the 
chief sits in the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at 
feasts ...” (Mark 12:38-39). The accusation that the painting 
proclaims is directed against “false prophets,” specifically the 
Roman Church. But the appeal of this painting lies elsewhere: 
in 1525 the Niimberg council had already “dismissed the Pope,” 
and Protestantism was victorious in that town. (Perhaps another 
reason for dropping the central panel was that the represen- 
tation of the Virgin was not favored by Luther’s followers.) 
The pictures of the apostles proclaim the unity of the new faith, 
its subordination to Luther’s doctrine against the other re- 
formers, visionaries, and theologians, so numerous in the stormy 
years of the Reformation. 

In the same year occurred the Peasants’ War, one of the 
most tragic events of modem German history. Its program 
was opposed by both burghers and patricians; Luther disavowed 
it, and the wiser Humanists feared anarchy and the disaster of 
Protestantism without unity. Though Diirer sympathized with 
the peasants and acknowledged the legitimacy of their griev- 
uices, he did not agree with the revolt. His attitude to the 
Peasants’ War, however, is not clear. The monument he de- 
signed to commemorate victory over the rebellious peasants 
(and placed as a woodcut in his geometrical treatise Under - 
weysung der Messung t 1525) is ironic: on a fantastic pyramid 
of farming implements and agricultural products is the figure 
°f a peasant, stabbed in the back with a sword and sitting in an 
attitude reminiscent of the Christ in Distress (cf. frontispiece 
woodcut from Small Passion , 1 509-11). "This monument 
constitutes a mockery of the conqueror rather than of the con- 
quered” (Waetzoldt). Diirer never showed open sympathy to 
reform movement other than orthodox Lutheranism; he 
craved unity in strong Protestantism. It would be unreason- 
able to expect a man who wanted to become a Venetian noble- 
man to understand the new and “fantastic” revolutionary 
Program of the peasants. But he remained an honest and ardent 
follower of the new religion of the burghers. 


Diirer died on Apr. 6, 1528 without having completed his 
theoretical work on the science of proportions. It was pub- 
lished, however, in the same year and, with his two other hooka, 
was the fulfilment of the task he had chosen for himself. 

Diirer worked for a long time on art theory. The period 
between 1507 and 1513 especially abounded in theoretical 
sketches and drawings. The results of Dilrer’s work were 
published in the last years of his life: (x) Undenoeysmg der 
Messung mit Zirckel und Richtscheyt in Linien Ebnen and gantmen 
Corporen durch Albrecht Diirer zusammen getzogen und mu Nutz 
alien kunstlieb habenden mit zugehdrigen Figuren in Truck ge- 
bracht im Jar MDXXV\ (2) Etliche Undemcht ms Brfestigung 
der Stett Schloss und Flecken , Niimberg, 1527; (3) Hierin find 
begriffen Vier BUcher von Menschlicher Proportion dutch Albrechten 
Diirer von Niimberg erfunden und beshriben zu nutz alien denen , 
so zu diser Kunstlieb tragen MD XXVI II. These books rep- 
resent what seemed to Diirer at the end of his life to be most 
important, although his original intention had been far more 
ambitious. The work begins with a study of the problems of 
human proportions, to which Diirer was introduced, at least 
partly, by Jacopo de* Barbari either in Italy or when Jacopo went 
to Germany about x 500. To understand the principles of good 
proportion was for Diirer “like seeing a new kingdom.” But 
Barbari did not explain clearly the principles underlying the 
drawings he showed him. Then Diirer began to read Vitruvius, 
who became the fundamental source of his theoretical knowledge. 

It was probably in the period of intense work on theoretical 
problems, after his second return from Italy, that Diirer con- 
ceived the idea of writing a complete treatise on painting, mod- 
eled after Italian writings such as Leonardo’s Trattato , about 
which Diirer may have learned in Bologna. The treatise was 
to be called Underricht der Malerei or Em Speis der Malerknaben. 
About 15x2 Diirer was convinced that he would in a short time 
be able to finish his writings, since he prepared an introduction 
to the proposed treatise on painting in which he said that it 
would give young painters the knowledge he had gathered in 
his artistic practice. He se* forth the main ideas of the treatise 
in a rather scholastic way; it was to be divided into three parts 
and each part into three chapters. Part I was to deal with the 
selection of the student of painting, his general education, 
and the pleasures and usefulness of the art of painting. Part II, 
an Exposition of Painting, was to give instruction in gaining 
manual skill and to treat of the problems of proportion and 
perspective. Part III would describe the conditions in which 
the trained painter should work and the praise and pay he should 
receive. Dilrer’s introduction is especially valuable since he 
never wrote the treatise itself. His specialized treatises — 
books in the fields of geometry or anthropometry, rather than 
art — were influential in the development of German scientific 
language. 

The “Praise of Painting” intended as one of the chapters 
of the first part of the general treatise, as well as the entire 
educative program sketched by Diirer, are a northern European 
parallel to the famous Paragone of Leonardo da Vinci, which 
was a defense of the dignity and values of painting in relation 
to the other arts. Dilrer’s was a new, transalpine endeavor to 
introduce painting into the family of the liberal arts, Trained 
only in workshop tradition and practice {firauch ), Diirer sought 
to make theoretical knowledge (Kunst) a funda me ntal of the 
art of painting. Though manual, practical skill was of course 
indispensable, he believed it should be enriched and trans- 
formed by a knowledge of the general principles of crea ti ve 
artistic activity. 

He also worked out a second, restricted program, contain- 
ing chapters on proportion, perspective, light and shade, color, 
composition, and finally, painting “out of one’s head/ 9 as 
a result of previous observation and of imagination. But DQrer, 
busy with his work for Maximilian, had no time to develop 
his theoretical projects until after his return from the Nether- 
lands, when he resumed his studies in this field. He prepared 
the part dedicated to the study of proportion. The so-called 
Dresden manuscript of the treatise on proportion was ready 
in 1523, but then Diirer began to work out the geometrical 
treatise, Undenoeysung der Messung, which appeared first in xs*$« 
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Diirer's second publication was, unexpectedly enough, a 
treatise on the fortification of towns, boroughs, and villages, 
printed in 1527 (Etliche Underricht zu Befestigung der Stett) 
Its appearance at this time was probably connected with the 
peasant revolt and the Turkish danger. 

DUrer's last theoretical work, The Four Books on Proportions 
C Hierin rind begriffen vier Bucher von menschlicher Proportion ), 
appeared some months after his death. In trying to create a 
system of theoretical knowledge for the artist, Diirer devel- 
oped an astonishing, manifold activity in the fields of science 
and of art, somewhat approaching the scope of Leonardo. 

Before Diirer began to study art theory, he was familiar 
with the empirical perspective used in the workshops of north- 
ern Europe. Later, from reading Euclid, he learned the prin- 
ciples of classical optics. In 1506 he went to Bologna to 
study “secret” perspective, i.e., perspectiva artificial is, and above 
all, the correct method of constructing the visual pyramid 
or cone. Diirer in his treatise on measurement presented the 
costruzione legittima as well as the abbreviated perspective 
construction described by L. B. Alberti. The introductory 
chapters to the theory of perspective treated of linear and 
plane geometry, the practical application of geometry to con- 
struction, typography, and decoration, and concluded with a 
section on stereometry. 

Diirer's theory of proportion presented laws for the correct 
representation of the beautiful human body. Two periods can 
be discerned in his attitude to the problem of proportion: the 
first, a practical and traditional one, before his Italian journey 
of 1505-06; and the second, a “scientific” period, after his re- 
turn from Italy. During the first period, Diirer drew figures 
after classical models (copied by Italian artists) and the models 
of Vitruvius; he conceived his figures in terms of schematic 
patterns, composed of lines, drawn with the compass and the 
ruler. These patterns placed on the anatomy of the human 
figure facilitated the artist's work, according to the drawing 
traditions practiced in northern artists' workshops. Diirer’s 
artistic and creative activity in this period is shown in the en- 
graving The Nemesis as well as in The Fall of Man. Alberti's 
and Leonardo's theory of proportion, based on mathematics, 
had a scientific rather than practical character. In 1507 Diirer 
followed, in general, the Italian methods, though he differed 
in more than one point from his Italian masters. He conceived 
the theory of proportion as descriptive knowledge and studied 
normal bodies, rather than the ideal. The “realistic” character 
of his theory is evident in the 26 types of proportions he compiled 
to show nature's variety in creating many kinds of beauty. 
Wishing to avoid the stiffness and immobility of figures drawn 
according to the proportion canons, he tried to create dynam- 
ic drawings, showing figures in movement, although their 
movement is represented only as either parallel or at right 
angles to the picture plane. He showed how to achieve the 
foreshortening of figures in movement by dividing them 
into units inscribed into stereometric bodies, such as cubes, 
pyramids, etc. This different way of approaching the princi- 
ples of beauty did not, however, imply the denial of universal 
principles. 

It was about 1512 that Diirer lost faith in the absolute 
value of beauty and in criteria of its definition. He became con- 
vinced that it was impossible for man to have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the beautiful — that this was the privilege of a divine 
being. Such doubts distinguished the more complex thought 
of the German master from that of Italian art theoreticians. 
Diirer recommended avoiding ugliness because it is, unlike 
beautC an absolute value, and was confident of finding a re- 
lative beauty, based on eternal principles of harmony and sym- 
metry (in Diirer's German, Vergleichlichkeit), which in the 
first period of his development were conceived in terms of 
numerical proportions, and later qualitatively. “But in all these 
things," he wrote, “ I believe the harmonious to be the most 
beautiful." Qualitative harmony, comparable to the Renais- 
sance concept of decorum, depends on a concordance of 
age, sex, kind, function. The notion of “harmony," which 
for Italian theoreticians signified supreme beauty, for Diirer 
became a principle of relative beauty. 


While Italian art theory accentuated above all the objectivity 
of artistic creation and considered a work beautiful when 
the reality correctly represented in it was beautiful, Diirer, 
on the contrary, did not identify with beauty all the values a 
work of art could possess and he distinguished between the 
beauty of the work of art and the esthetic value of objects and 
figures represented. He said that the work of a great artist, 
done rapidly and simply and representing ugly and deformed 
figures, may be a better work of art than a picture represent ing 
beautiful figures or a picture diligently executed by an artist 
lacking artistic genius. This artistic genius (< Geivalt) ), however, 
must be combined with technical ability ( Branch , Usus) and 
theoretical knowledge {Kunst, Ars ). The artist must represent 
nature not as it should be, but as it is: “For, verily, art [the 
knowledge of esthetic principles] is embedded in nature; he 
who can extract it, has it.” In studying nature the artist can 
achieve “outward selection” and “inward synthesis” (Panofsky): 
“No man can ever make a beautiful image out of his private 
imagination unless he has replenished his mind by much paint- 
ing from life .... The mind of the artist is full of images . . . .” 
The artist, in Diirer’s conception, is not a passive beholder and 
copyist of nature but opposes nature in an active way, tr ying 
to extract the secret of its laws. By conceiving general experience 
as the foundation of artistic creation, Diirer somewhat ap- 
proached the concept of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Yet another idea lives in the pages of Diirer’s theoretical 
notes and publications: the idea of the divine character of the 
artist. A great artistic genius has, so Diirer thought, a creative 
force to be compared only with God: “A good painter is in- 
wardly full of figures, and if it were possible for him to live on 
forever he would always have to pour forth something new 
from the inner ideas of which Plato writes.” These words, 
written in 1512 and based on Italian Neoplatonism assimi- 
lated by the Germans through Agrippa of Nettesheim, gave way 
in a later version of Diirer's esthetic theories to another con- 
cept: the power of the artist is given by God, but the art 
itself does not come “from above.” Here Diirer approached 
his other great Italian contemporary, the “divine” Michelangelo, 
and the concepts of beauty and genius which developed in the 
period of mannerism (q.v.). 

Even during his lifetime Diirer had gained a fame equaled 
only by the greatest Italian artists. The renown and influence 
of his art were widespread partly because of the graphic tech- 
nique which permitted the reproduction of his work on a large 
scale. From Spain to Mount Athos, from France to Poland, 
Diirer was a source of inspiration; in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many in the mid-x6th century, in the work of most artists 
might be found Diirer’s ideas, motifs, or style. Nor did this 
influence end immediately following his death. Diirer's art 
had a strong revival about 1600 in the German countries: in 
the artistic circle of Rudolph II, in the work, for instance, of 
Hans Hoffmann, as well as in the collections of German princes 
such as the elector Maximilian I. The Romantic period saw 
a second great revival of Diirer, who had become an almost 
symbolic German painter, as he was for the young Goethe, 
for Wackenroder, and other romantics. In the second half 
of the 19th century a scientific study of Diirer's life and works 
was begun. Moritz Thausing’s monograph of 1876 (2d en- 
larged ed., 1884) was the first serious attempt to present DUrer 
and his achievements in a methodical way. Fundamental works 
by Heinrich Wdlfflin (1905; 6th ed., 1943), Eduard Flechsig 
(1928-31), and Erwin Panofsky (1943; 5th ed., 1957) followed, 
covering more and more completely the multiple and rich 
picture of Diirer’s public and private life and of his place in 
the artistic evolution of Europe. 
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Countrica. Boston, 1913; J. Veth and S. Muller, Albrecht Diirera Nieder- 
lSndiBche Reiae, 2 vols., Berlin, Utrecht, 19x8; Albrecht Diirer, Journal de 
voyage dana lea Paya-Bas (eds. J. A. Goris and G. Marlier), Brussels, 1937: 
F,. Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimera Briefwcchsel, I. Munich, 1940; H. Rupprich, 
Durera schriftlicher Nachlass und seine Vcr&ffentlichung, Vom Nachlebcn 
Diirera, Anz. des Germanischen National-Museums. 1940-53. Berlin, 1954. 
pp. 7-17; G. Lang. Albrecht Diirera Undcrweysung der Messung. Ver- 
ffleich der dcutschen und lateinischen Faaaung, Vienna, 1946: H. Rupprich, 
Diirers schriftlicher Nachlass, I, Berlin, 1956. 


e. General artistic problems : V. Scherer, Die Ornamentik bci Albrecht 
Diirer, Strasbourg. 1902; W. Suida, Die Genredarstell ungen Albrecht 
Durera, Strasbourg, 1903; E. Heidrich, Geschichte des Diirerschen Marien- 
hildes. Leipzig, 1906: E. Heidrich, Diirer die Reformation, Leipzig, 1909: 
H. L. Kehrer. Diirers Selbatbildnisse und die Diirer bildnisae, Berlin, 1934: 
P. ^ Wescher. Diirer und die deutschen Kaufleute, JhbPreussKSamml, 
LXIII, 1942, pp. 43-56: G. Schonberger, The Drawings of Mathis Gothart 
Nithart called GrUnewald, New York. 1948; U. Christoffcl. Das Marien- 
bild bei Albrecht Diirer, Aschaffenburg, X 949 *> A. Weixlgftrtner, Diirer und 
Grime wald. Gfiteborg, 1949 : E. Pliiss, Diirers Darstellungen Christi am 
Olberg, Zurich, 1954: F. Anzclewsky, Albrecht Diirer und Mathis Gothard 
Nithardt. Festschrift Edwin Redslob, Berlin, 1955. PP- 292-300: C. D. Cuttler, 
Some GrUnewald Sources, AQ, XIX, 1956, pp. iox-24. 


/. Diirer. Italy, and Humanism: A. Warburg, Diirer und die Italienische 
Antike, 1905 (repr. in Gesammelte Schriften. Leipzig. Berlin, 1932, II, 
pp. 443 - 49 ): E. Panofsky, Diirers Stellung zur Antike. Wiener Jhb. fUr Kg., 
I. 1921-22. pp. 43-92 (Eng. tranB. in Meaning in the Visual Arte. Garden 
City, 1955, PP. 236-94): G. Pauli, DUrer, Italien und die Antike, VortrAge 
der Bibliothek Warburg, 1921-22. pp. 51-68: G. F. Hartlaub, Diirera 
“Abcrglauge,” Z. D. Vereins fttr Kw., VII, 1940, pp. 167-9$: G. Weiae, DUrer 
und die Ideale der Humznisten. Tubingen, 1953; G. de Tervarent, Les Enig- 
xnes de Part. IV, L’Art Savant, Bruges, 1956, p. 12 ff. 

g. Diirer* s influence : J. de Vasconcellos, Albrecht DUrer e a sua Influencia 
! !a Peninsula, Renascenza Portuguese, Oporto, 1877: O. Hagen, Das DUrer- 
ische in der Italienischen Malerei, ZfBK, LIII. 19x8, pp. 225-42: A. Weixl- 
Jjrtner, Alberto Duro, in Festschrift fiir Julius Schlosser, Zurich. Leipzig, 
Vienna. 1927. pp. 163-86; T. Hetzer, Das Deutsche Element in der Italien- 
wchen Malerei des XVI. Jahrh.. Berlin, 1929: J. Held, Diirera Wirkung auf 
die Niederllndiache Kunst seiner Zeit, The Hague. 1931: F. Baumgart, 
Biagio Betti und Albrecht DUrer. . . , ZfKg. III. 1934 . PP- 231-49: L. H. 
Heydenreich, Der Apokalypsen-Zyklus im Athosgebiet und seine Bezie- 
bungen zur Deutschen Bibelillustration der Reformation, ZfKg, VIII, 
> 939 . pp. 1-40; W. Wallerand, Altarkunst des Deutechordensstaates Preussen 
unter Diirers Einfluas, Danzig, 1940; H. Tietze. Among DUrer's Plagiarists, 
J> Walters Art Gall., 1941. pp. 89-95: C. Gould, A Probable Adaptation 
" y Correggio of Dtirer’s Iconography, BM, XC. 1948, pp. 286-87; K. Harri- 
son. Designs from DUrer in the Windows of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bf| dge, BM, XCVI. 1954. pp. 349; E. W. Palm. DUrer’s Ganda and a x6th 
century “Apotheosis of Hercules” at Tunis, GBA, VI. ser. 6. XLIX. 1956, 
PP. 65-74; F. Abbad Rios, Carpaccio, Durero y el Greco, Goya, XI, 1936, 
PP. 292-96. 


p *• Critical reception : St. Eucker. Das DUrerbewuastsein in der deutschen 
Komantik, Berlin, 1939; H. Kauffmann, DUrer in der Kunst und im Kunst- 
52 “ 1600, Anz. des Ger. National-Museums 1940-53. Nttmberg, 

C*™ 1 - > 954 , pp. 18-60: A. Ernstberger, KurfUrst Maximilian I und Al- 
^cht Diirer, Anz. des Ger. National-Museums 1940-53. NUmberg, 
nerlu »» * 954 , pp. 143-96: A. von Einem, Goethe und Diirer; Goethese 


Individual works or groups of works: F. Schcstag. Kaiser Maximilian I 
Triumph. Jhb.Kunsthist.Samml. des allerhUchsten Kaiserhauses, I, 1883. 
pp. x 54-81; E. Chmelarz, Die Ehrenpforte des Kaisers Maximilian I. Jhb. 
Kunsthist. Sainml des allerhUchsten Kaiserhauses, IV, 1886. pp. 289-319: 
K. Giehlow, DUrers Stich “Melencolia I” und der Maximilianische Hum- 
anistenkreis, Mitteilungen der Geaellachaft fUr vervielflUtigende Kunst. 
Die graphischen K., sup. 26. 1903. pp. 29-41; 27 . 1904. pp. 6-18. 57-78; 

E. Heidrich. Zur Chronologic des Diirerschen Marienlebens. RepfKw. 
XXIX, 1906, pp. 227-41: K. Giehlow, Kaiser Maximilians I Gebetbuch. 
Vienna, 1907; K. Giehlow, Die Hieroglyphenkunde des Humanismus in der 
Allegorie der Renaissance, besonders der Ehrenpforte Kaisers Maximilian I, 
Jhb.Kunsthist.Samml. de* allerhUchsten Kaiserhauses. XXXII. 1915. 
pp. x-229; J. Meder. DUrers “GrUne Passion.” Munich, 1923: E. Panofsky 
and F. Saxl, DUrers Kupferatich “Melencolia I.” Leipzig and Berlin. 
1923; M. Dvofak, DUrers Apokalypae, Kunstgeschichte als Geisteage- 
schichte. Munich, 1924. PP. it »- 2 oa; K. Rathe. Der Richter auf dem 
Fabeltier, Festschrift J. Schlosser, Zurich. Leipzig. Vienna. 1927. p. 187 
ff.; E. Schilling, Albrecht DUrers Niederllndischcs Rciseskizzenbuch, 
Frankfurt, 1928; F. J. Stadler. DUrers Apokalypse und ihr Umkreia. 
Munich. 1929: E. Panofsky, Zwei DUrerprobleme. II, Die “Vier Apostel,” 
MUnchner Jhb.bildendenKunst. N.S. VIII, 1931. PP. 18-48; W. Neuss. 
Die ikonographiachen Wurzel von DUrers Apokalypse, Festschrift G. 
Schreiber, Cologne. 1932; H. Swarzenski, DUrers “Barmherzigkeit.” 
ZfKg, II. 1933. PP. i-xo; A. Ruaconi, Per I'identificazione degli ac- 
quarelli tridentini di Albrecht DUrer. Die graphischen K.. N.8.. I, 1936. 
pp. 12 1-37; H. Kauffmann, DUrers Dreik&nig- Altar, Wallraf-Richartz 
Jhb., X. 1938. pp. 166-78; E. Wind. “Hercules” and “Orpheus”: Two 
Mock-Heroic Designs. Warburg, II. 1039, PP- 206-18; F. H. A. van der 
Oudendijk Pieterae, DUrers Rosenkranzfest en de Ikonografie der Duitae 
Rosenkransgrocpen van de XV en het begin der XVI eeuw, Amsterdam, 
1939; E. Wind. DUrer's “MUnnerbad”: A Dionysian Mystery. Warburg. 
II, 1939. PP- 269-71: M. L. Brown, The Subject Matter of DUrer's Jabach 
Altar, Marsyaa, I, 1941, pp. 55-68; F. Winkler, DUrers kleine Holzachnitt- 
pasaion und Schlufeleins Speculum-Holzschnitte. Z. D. Vereins fUr 
Kw., VIII, 1941. PP- 197-208; E. Panofsky. Conrad Celtes, and Kunz von 
der Rosen. AB, XXIV, X942. p. 39 ff-: F. Winkler, DUrers Lissaboner Hiero- 
nymus, Pantheon, XXXII. 1944. pp. ia-16; R. H. Sainton, DUrer and 
Luther as the Man of Sorrows, AB. XXIX, 1947, pp- 269-72; H. Rax, On 
“Knight. Death and Devil.” AB, XXX, 1948. PP- 67-70; E. Schilling. 
A Drapery Study by Albrecht DUrer, BM. XC, 1948. PP. 322-25; E. Tietze- 
Conrat. A Drawing in Stockholm and DUrer’s Engraving B. 73 and B. 1, 
Nationalmusei Arsbok, N.S., X 1 X-XX, 1949-50, p. 38 ff.; F. Ehrenfeet, 
Albrecht DUrer's “Crucifixion in Outline,” Print Collectors Q., XXX, 
1950, p. 48 ff.; E. Panofsky, DUrer’s “St. Eustace,” Record of the Art Muaeum. 
Princeton University, IX, 1, 1950, pp. i-xo; G. de Tervarent, DUrer's 
“Pupilla Augusta,” BM, XCII, 1950, p. 198; H. Kauffmann, DUrers “Nam- 
eais,” Tymbos fttr Ahltmann, Berlin, 1951. P- X 35 ff.; P- Roeefter. Maxi- 
milian's Triumphal Arch; A Woodcut by DUrer, BMFA. XLIX zgfi, 
p. 95 ff.; K. Lankheit, DUrers “Vier Apottel,” Z. fttr Theologie und Kirehe, 
XLIX. 1952, p. 238 ff.; R. W. Horst, DUrers “Melencolia I,” Ein Beitrmg 
sum Melancholeia-Problem. Wandlungen chriatlicher Kunat im Mittal- 
alter, II, 1953, P- 4*1 ff-; F. von Juraschek, Blatt vom Starken Engel und die 
Zweiteilung im Text der Apokalypse, Wandlungen chriatlicher Kunat fan 
Mittelalter, II, X 953 - PP- 359 - 409 *. O. Kurx, “Huius Nfmpha Lod,” A 
Pseudodassicsl Inscription and a Drawing by DUrer, Warburg, XVI. 1953. 
p. 171-77; G. von der Osten, Job and Christ, Warburg. XVI, 1959 * PP* * 53 - 
58; W. Frlnger, DUrers Gedichtnissflule fUr den Bauemkrieg, Albrecht 
DUrer, Die kUnatlerische Entwicklung eines groaaen Meistera, Deutsche 
Akademie der KUnate, Berlin, X 054 »»PP- 85-98: E. Schilling, Wafkaateh- 
n ungen zur “GrUnen Passion,” Burner Muaeen, N. S., IV, 1914 . p* <4 ft: 

F. Winzinger, Albrecht DUren MUnchener Selbstbildnia, ZfKw, VlH, 
1954. PP- 43-64; F. Anzclewsky, Albrecht DUren grosser Kreuzigungs- 
holzachnitt von 1494 - 95 . ZfKw, IX. toss. PP* t39-So; F. van Juraachek, 
Daa Rfltsel in DUrers Gottesschau. Die Holzschnittapokaltpae und Nflmlaua 
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von Cuea, Salzburg. 19551 E. Marx. Die Herkunft von einigen Bildmotiven 
in Diirera Apokalypae, Featachrift E. Redalob, Berlin. 1955, pp. 301-10; 
J. Bialoatocki. La “M61ancholie Paysanne” d’ Albrecht Dtirer. GBA, ser. 6. 
L, 1957. PP* 195-202; A. Gieaecke, Eine Dtirer Inschrift und ihre Richtigc 
Leeung (zu Diirera Malancholie Stich). Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 1955, pp. 305- 
14.; D. Caritt, Dtirer'a "St. Jerome in the Wilderness," BM, XCIX, 1937, 
pp. 363-66; E. Schilling. Dtirers T&felchen mit dem hi. Hieronymus. ZfKw, 
XI, 1957. pp. 175-84*. A. Stange, Zwei neuentdeckte Kaiserbilder Albrecht 
DUrers. ZfKg, XX, 1957. PP* 1-24; F. Anzelewsky. A propos dc la topo- 
graphie du pare de Bruxelles et du quai de l’Escaut k An vers de Dtirer, Bull. 
Mus. Royaux, Brussels, 1957. PP* 87-107; K. Bauch. Zwei Dtirer Zeich- 
n ungen in Kaaael, ZfKg. XXI. 1958. pp. so-ss: S. Sulzberger, Dtirer 
a-t-il vu k Bruxelles les Cartons de Raphael?, GBA, ser. 6, LIV, 1959. 
pp. 176-84; J. Bialoatocki, "Opus Quinque dierum": Dtirer’a “Christ among 
the Doctors" and Its Sources, Warburg, XXII, 1959. 

At. Dtirer Art Theory: G. Staigmtiller, Dtirer bIs Mathematiker, Pro- 
gramm des Kttnigl. Realgymn. in Stuttgart, Stuttgart, 1891; L. Justi, Kon- 
atruierte Figuren und Ktipfe unter den Werken Albrecht DUrers, Leipzig, 
1902; E. Panofsky, Dtirers Kunsttheorie vomehmlich in ihrem Vcrhfiltnis 
zu der Italiener, Berlin, 1915: H. Schuritz, Die Perspektive in der Kunst 
Dtirers, Frankfurt, 1919; E. Panofsky, Die Entwicklung der Proportions- 
lehre als Abbild der Stilentwicklung. Mnh.ftirKw., XIV, 1921, pp. 188-219, 
(Eng. trans.. Meaning in the Visual Arts. Garden City, 1955. PP* 55-107); 
W. Stechow, Dtirers Bologneser Lehrer, Kunstchronik, N.S., XXXIII, 
1922. p. 251 if*; H. Beenken, Dtirers Kunsturteil und die Struktur des 
Renaisaance-Individualismus, in Festschrift Heinrich Wtilfflin, Munich, 
1924. pp. 183-93: H. Kauffmann, Albrecht Dtirers rhythmische Kunst. 
Leipzig, 1924; J* Kurthen, Zum Problem der Dtirerschen Pferdekonstruk- 
tion. Rep fKw. XLIV, 1924. PP* 77-106; E. Panofsky, Idea: Ein Beitrag 
zur Begriffageshichte der filteren Kunsttheorie, Leipzig, Berlin, 1 924. p. 64 if. 
(Ital. ed.. Florence. 1952, pp. 92-7); E. Panofsky, Albrecht Dtirers rhyth- 
miache Kunst, Jhb.ftirKw.. 1926, pp. 136-92; J. Giesen, Dtirers Proportions- 
studien im Rahmen der allgemeinen Proportionsentwicklung, Bonn, 1930; 

E. Crous, Dtirer und die Schrift, Berlin. 1933; A.M. Friend, Jr.. Dtirer and 
the Hercules Borghese-Piccolomini, AB. XXV, 1943. pp* 40-49; M. Steck, 
DUrers Gestaltlehre der Mathematik und der bildenden Ktinste, Halle, 
1948: W. Funk, Das rechte Maas bei Albrecht Dtirer, Mit. der Vereinigung 
ftir Geschichte der Stadt Ntimberg, XLV, 1954, PP. 326-60; J. Bialoatocki, 
Albrecht Dtirer jako pisarz i teoretyk sztuki, Warsaw. 1956; G. Eimer, 
Abstrakte Figuren in der Kunst der Renaissance, Konsthist. Tidskrift, 
XXV, 1956, pp. 113-45: G. Arnolds. Opus quinque dierum. Festschrift 

F. Winkler. Berlin, 1959* 

Jan Bialostocki 

Illustrations: PL 8 . 292-302. 


DUTCH ART. See flemish and dutch art. 


DYCK, Anton (or Antoon) van. Flemish painter (b. Ant- 
werp, Mar. 22, 1599; d. London, Dec. 9, 1641) the son of Frans 
van Dyck and Maria Cuypers. In 1609 he was entered in the 
Antwerp Guild of St. Luke, as a pupil of Hendrik van Balen. 
By 1615-16, he was living at the Dom van Keulen, with his 
own studio and pupils, among them H. Servaes and J. van 
Egmont. At this time he was engaged in painting the series 
of apostles with Christ (documented by a lawsuit of i66o-6x), 
and in 16x6 he completed his first dated portrait, that of Jan 
Vermeulen (Vaduz, Liechtenstein Coll.). Two years later he 
was enrolled as a Master in the Antwerp Guild of St. Luke. 
In 1620 he dated a portrait of Gaspasd C. von Nieuwenhuys 
(New York, Knoedler Gall.). On Mar. 29 of the same year 
he was named as leading assistant, in the contract drawn up 
between Rubens and R. P. Tirenius, Prefect of the Jesuits, 
for decorations in the Church of St. Charles Borromle, in 
Antwerp. A letter dated July 17 to the Earl of Arundel from 
his secretary, Francesco Vercellfoi, stated that Van Dyck was 
still with Rubens, that his work was much esteemed, and that 
it wy difficult to persuade him to leave Antwerp. 

He did, however, go to England on Nov. 25, 1620, and was 
granted a court pension of xoo pounds a year. After having ob- 
tained royal leave to travel "for eight months, 1 ' he left London for 
Antwerp Feb. 28, 1621, and thence for Italy, arriving Nov. 20. 

He stayed in Genoa with the brothers Lucas and Comelis 
de Wael, Flemish art dealers and painters, until February, 1622, 
when he went to Rome. From there he traveled to Florence, 
Bologna, probably Mantua, and Venice. In this and the following 
year he spent various periods of time in Rome, painting the 
portraits of English visitors, Sir Robert Shirley and Lady Shirley 
(Sussex, England, Lord Leconfield’s Coll.); of fellow artists 


F. Duquesnoy (Brussels, Mus. deB Beaux-Arts) and G. Petel 
(Munich, Alte Pin.); and of Cardinals G. Bentivoglio (Florence, 
Pitti), and D. Rivarola (Des Moines, C. Weeks Coll.). 

He was in Palermo by July 12, 1624 (the date of his pen 
portrait of Sofonisba Anguissola, in the Br. Mus. sketchbook), 
but during the plague which had been raging in Sicily since 
May of that year, the Viceroy Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia, 
who had invited Van Dyck to the island, died. His portrait, 
now in London (Dulwich College Gall.), must have been finished 
by then. On Sept. 20, since the plague had broken out once more, 
Van Dyck left Sicily, having finished work on the Apotheosis of 
St. Rosalie (New York, Met. Mus.). 

Once more in Genoa (1625), he completed the dated por- 
traits of the children of Marchese G. B. Cattaneo, Filippo and 
Clelia (Washington, D.C., Nat. Gall.), and in 1626 he executed 
those of Gian-Vincenzo Imperiale (Washington, D.C., Nat. Gall.; 
Brussels, Mus. Royaux des Beaux-Arts). In the autumn of 
the following year he left Italy, having painted the double por- 
trait of L. and C. de Wael (Rome, Capitoline Mus.), and 
executed a signed and dated portrait of Peter Stevens (The 
Hague, Mauritshuis) before the year was out. 

The next year, 1628, saw the portrait of Peter Stevens' 
wife, Anna Wake (signed, dated; The Hague, Mauritshuis), 
and on Apr. 8 he was paid for the Madonna of the Rosary , begun 
in Sicily in 1624 and finished in Genoa, for the Oratorio del 
Rosario, Palermo. He was also paid 600 gulden for the Ecstasy 
of St. Augustine , commissioned by Marinus Jansenius for the 
Church of St. Augustine, Antwerp. 

During the course of 1629 he signed and dated the portraits 
of Adriaen Stevens and his wife (Leningrad, The Hermitage), 
and received from the Confraternity of Recollects the sum of 
300 gulden for a Madonna and Child with Saints (Vienna, 
Kunsthist. Mus.). When, during March of that year, a loan 
was raised for the city of Antwerp, Van Dyck was in a position 
to contribute no less than 4,800 gulden. On Dec. 5 there was 
recorded a repayment to one Endymion Porter for the purchase 
from Van Dyck, on behalf of Charles I of England, of Rinaldo 
and Armida (Baltimore, Mus. of Art). 

In 1630, at a salary of 250 gulden per annum and with per- 
mission to reside in Antwerp, Van Dyck was made Court Painter 
at Brussels by the Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia. The 
Antwerp Recollects paid him 150 gulden for the Blessed 
Herman Joseph (Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.), and the Ghent Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Cross paid him 800 gulden for the Cruet - 
fixion t still to be seen in St. Michael's Church (a grisaille sketch 
exists in a private collection in Brussels). 

In 1631 he painted the portraits, signed and dated, of Phi- 
lippe le Roy and his wife (London, Wallace Coll.), and between 
Dec. 6 and 16 of the same year, B. Gerbier bought in Brussels 
a Madonna and Child with St. Catherine 9 to send to the Earl 
of Portland as a gift to Charles I. The following year he painted 
the portrait of Marten Pepyn (Antwerp, Mus. Royal des 
Beaux- Arts). By Apr. x, 1632, he was in London, where a 
Crown indemnity was issued to E. Norgate for the daily enter- 
tainment of the artist. On July 5 he was knighted, named 
Principal Painter, granted a house at Blackfriars, and given 
a summer residence at Eltham, in Kent. On Aug. 8 he received 
payment for eight royal portraits and for replacing the Vitellius 
and repairing the Galba in the set of Titian Emperors recently 
purchased in Mantua. 

On May 7, 1633, he received payment for nine portraits 
of Charles I and Henrietta Maria. In his Self-portrait with a 
Sunflower there appears a gold chain, which, with a medal, had 
been ordered for him on Aug. 30. His pension was now fixed 
at 200 pounds a year, exclusive of special payments for work done 
for the Court, and on Oct. 20 he received an advance of 4° 
pounds from the King, evidence that the portrait of Henrietta 
Maria for Wentworth. was finished. 

In the census of foreigners resident in Blackfriars at the 
time, the following entry appears: "Dutch. Sir Anthony Vandike. 
Limner. 2 years. 6 servants." But on Mar. a8, 1634* h* 9 
presence in Antwerp was recorded, when he purchased a 
country property at Steen, which was afterward sold to Rubens* 
April saw him in Brussels, where he transferred the conduct 
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of his Antwerp affeirs to his sister, Susanna. This is also the 
date of The Lamentation (Munich, Alte Pin.; pl. 306), if we 
judge by what appears to be a reliable monogram and the date 
it bears. The request, on Dec. 16, of the City Secretary of 
Antwerp to the Brussels Municipality for a copy of the por- 
trait of the Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand shows that this work 
must have been completed by then. On Feb. 23, 1637, he was 
in London to receive payment of 1,200 pounds. 

The signed and dated portrait of Killigrew and Carcw (Wind- 
sor, Royal Coll.), is a work of 1638, and at the end of that year, 
Dec. 14, he received further payment for pictures, and an 
arrears in his pension was made up. More works were paid 
for on Feb. 25, 1639. In the following year he was welcomed 
to the Antwerp Guild of Painters and nominated Dean thereof 
on St. Luke’s Day (Oct. 18). Two months later, on Dec. 1, 
he was in Paris, asking M. de Chavigny permission to return 
to London, on account of ill health. 

According to P.-J. Mariette, he was still in Paris at the 
beginning of the following year, although he was in London 
for the w ’ding of William of Orange to Mary, daughter of 
Ourles I (May 12). In a letter from the Countess of Roxburgh 
to Baron von Brederode, Aug. 13, 1641, the painter is mentioned 
as having been ill for some time, and as intending to return 
to Antwerp passing through Holland. This plan was never 
carried out, for on Dec. 9, 1641, a few days after the birth of 
a daughter to his wife Mary Ruthven, he died at his house 
in Blackfriars. Two days later he was buried in St. Paul’s. 

Astonishing precocity is apparent in his self-portrait (Vienna, 
Akademie), and, from ca. 1615, in the various series of apostles 
(Althorp, Northampton, Earl of Sunderland’s Coll.; formerly, 
Munich, Btihler Coll.) both by his own hand and with assistants. 
Practice in these and similar studies, no less lively in their 
sense of structure and intensity of expression, enabled him to 
produce the dramatic heads required for the ambitious figure 
compositions of his first period in Antwerp (1615-20). These 
reveal some incoherence, soon to be overcome, in composing 
subjects and a rhythmic distortion of form that was to remain 
with him until he reached Italy. This is evident especially 
in faces and in the long angular ripple of muscle on silhouetted 
limbs, e.g., the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Paris, Louvre) 
and the Crucifixion of St. Peter (Brussels, Mus. Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts). In this, his earliest manner, he crowded his 
foregrounds more for intricacy of pictorial pattern than to gain 
the effect of bas-relief, e.g., the Carrying of the Cross (ca. 1617) 
for St. Paul, Antwerp; for his formative eye, unlike that of 
Rubens, was not disciplined by sculpture. He did, never- 
theless, allude to the Borghese Hermaphrodite in the sleeping 
hero of his Samson and Delilah (London, Dulwich College Gall.) 
and make a pen and wash copy (Paris, Louvre; Lugt, 1949) of a 
Niobid relief. The most ordered development of surface 
interest and the firmest control of compositions, which despite 
their intricacy tend to sprawl, appeared about 161$ in the Feeding 
of the 5,000 (Potsdam, Neues Palais) and its pendant frieze, 
the Entry into Jerusalem (Indianapolis, Ind., The John Herron 
Art Mus.; pl . 307). There the characteristic contrast between 
rough dry impasto and rich glazing achieves the maximum of 
life and luminosity. 

The idea of painting sets of apostles and Christs was 
probably stimulated by Rubens’ Apostelado (ca. 16x1) series 
commissioned by the Duke of Lerma (Madrid, Prado). Whether 
or not the allusion to “my best pupil” in a letter of August, 1618 
(Rubens to Carleton) refers to Van Dyck, Rubens was surely 
employing him regularly by this date. He painted for Rubens 
the kneeling man in the Madonna with the Penitents (Kassel, 
Germany, Staat. Kunstsamml.) and aho the St. Ambrose 
°ud Theodosius (Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.) after Rubens’ own 
sketch (London, Nat. Gall.). His actual participation in the 
ceiling canvases for the Jesuit church in Antwerp cannot now be 
tocertained; but there are heads painted by Van Dyck in the lower 
Part of the Miracle of St. Francis Xavier (Vienna, Kunsthist. 
Mus.), the high altarpiece which Rubens designed for the 
^ °|e ch urch. Examination of the cartoons for the Dedus Mus 
fepestriea belies Bellori’s statement that Van Dyck executed 
"*** from sketches by Rubens. More reliable is Bellori’s 


information, confirmed by Mariette, that the young Van Dyck 
was entrusted with the exacting task of preparing dr aw i ngs 
from Rubens’ paintings, to send to the engravers; and certainly 
the Lot Abandoning Sodom (Paris, Louvre; Lugt ixa6) is of 
high enough quality to have been drawn by him. The two 
versions of St. Martin Dividing His Cloak (Saventhem, Pfarr- 
kirche; Windsor, Royal Coll.; pl. 307) are his independent crea- 
tions, but in the clarity of composing in depth with figures in 
strong relief he consciously emulated Rubens’ reinterpretation 
of High Renaissance ideals. Yet the deep divergence of their 
artistic natures is manifest if we compare the almost contempo- 
rary St. Jerome of Van Dyck with the one by Rubens (both, 
Dresden, Gemiildegalerie). 

Further proof of Van Dyck’s close relation to Rubens well 
before 1620 exists in the former’s unpublished sketchbook 
filled with copies from Rubens* notebook, both of the master’s 
own drawings and of his copies from Dilrer, Andrea del Sarto, 
and B. Bandinelli, as well as with independent observations, 
inventions, copies from Serlio (Lib. IV) and from prints by 
Renaissance masters (P. Bruegel, Holbein, Mantegna, Michel- 
angelo, Rosso, Raphael, Giulio Romano, Titian, and Tintoretto). 
The whole offers an insight into the artistic education which 
prepared him for his journey to Italy. He must have longed 
for this from the time of his apprenticeship to Van Balen and 
after having received the advice and encouragement of Rubens. 
At the urging of Lord Arundel, he seemed attracted for a time 
to the court of James I, but after seven months of intense work 
in Antwerp, he left for Italy. 

Another famous sketchbook (London, Br. Mus.) is the 
lively record of what Van Dyck saw during his first years in 
the Italian cities. Generally his interests developed those shown 
in the first sketchbook, with a marked preference for Venetian 
art and Titian in particular (e.g., his copy of Titian’s Madonna 
and Child with St. Dorothy ); but, more aware of his destiny 
now as a portraitist, he noted everything of seeming relevance 
to that, listing all the Titian portraits he had seen. In fact, 
he went against his inclination in painting the Madonna of the 
Rosary , hiB first and almost only attempt to produce a baroque 
altarpiece on the heroic scale and in the manner of Rubens. 

Genoa was his headquarters, and the Genoese aristocracy, 
to whom he was introduced through Rubens or his constant 
hosts the De Waels, were subjects of a marvelous series of 
portraits of which the most spectacular is that of the Ma r c he ss 
Elena Grimaldi Cattaneo (Washington, D.C., Nat. Gall.; pl. 309). 
Carbone and others imitated his practice in these eulogies, 
which were themselves inspired by the portraits Rubens painted 
in Genoa fifteen years before. Van Dyck’s self-portrait (ca. 
1621; New York, Met. Mus.), neurotically intent and consciously 
elegant, flaunts his fitness to create a vision of aristocracy for 
itself, and suggests why in Rome he, *'il pittore cavaliere,” 
remained unpopularly aloof from other Northern artists. 

The portraits done in Italy, as well as his overt tribute to 
Venetian art, the Four Ages of Life (Vicenza, Mus. Civ.), are 
painted in the Venetian technique of crusts and glazes glow- 
ing on the warmth of bole-prepared canvas. Back in Antwerp, 
Van Dyck cooled his tones and lightened his grounds, but 
without Rubens’ marked preference for geaeoed panels to 
reflect light. The spiritual adventure of Italy purged the second 
phase of Antwerp portraiture of the attractive casualness of the 
1 61 6-1 8 portraits (Vaduz; London, Seilem ColL) in arranging 
the sitter. The Abb6 Scaglia portrait (Basingstoke, England, 
Viscount Camrose’s Coll.) is a considered monument both 
to the personality and to the office of the man. A retrospective 
comparison may be made of the dignity, stance, and reserve 
of this figure of 1634, from which no adjunct can be separated; 
the more sparkling show and radiant vitality 4 |f the portrait 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio (ca. 1623), enthroned ’amid agitated 
draperies and richly provided with accessories; and the engag- 
ingly impromptu effect of the Young Man (Vaduz, Liechtenstein 
Coll., ca. 16x7), standing carelessly before the accepted, but 
here unexploited, studio properties of pillar and curtain. Match- 
ing this progress in presentation, the paint quality grew 
ever more refined, reaching eventually during his English 
period that fluency of tense handling which, no less than the 
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nobility of his conceptions, was to excite the active admiration 
of Gainsborough. 

From the end of his Italian period until hiB departure for 
England, his religious pieces, unlike his highly individual por- 
traits, tend to show an uneasy dependence on Rubens or on 
Venetian and Bolognese masters. His most satisfactory achieve- 
ments in a genre which he can hardly have been unwilling 
to abandon in the service of a Protestant king were in compara- 
tively small works: either those very closely dependent on 
another master, e.g., an oil sketch for an Assumption (Vienna, 
Akademie) inspired by Reni’s S. Ambrogio altar, Genoa; or those 
evincing a truly personal intensity of feeling, e.g., The Blessed 
Herman Joseph, During the last decade of his life, with the 
exception of his beautifully individual treatments of the Lam- 
entation (Munich; Antwerp), he reverted for the purposes of 
history painting to his early interest in mythology and romance, 
as in his imposing introduction to the Caroline court, the 
Rinaldo and Armida (Baltimore, Mus. of Art), and, eight 
years later, in the idyllic beauty of Cupid and Psyche (pl. 307), 
where he comes closest in an ^dependent masterpiece to the 
spirit of Titian. 

Charles I, mounted, pacing through an archway with M. 
de St. Anthoine (London, Buckingham Palace), painted to 
adorn the end wall of the gallery in St. James’s Palace, seems 
about to review the row of Titian Emperors purchased in 1628 
by the king, which Van Dyck himself had restored. This 
exalted compliment to his most enthusiastic and understanding 
patron was his only attempt to create a baroque unity in dec- 
oration, since his plan to display the "Garter procession" 
around the Banqueting House did not advance beyond a gri- 
saille sketch in oils (Leicestershire, England, Duke of Rutland’s 
Coll.). The impression of a personality in action, brilliantly 
captured in the portrait of Lucas van Uffel (ca. 1627; New York, 
Met. Mus.) and in the equestrian portrait of the Comte d’Aren- 
berg (ca. 1630; Norfolk, England, Earl of Leicester’s Coll.) 
was a baroque feat which he seldom attempted; although the 
particular pose of Charles on horseback appears also in the 
Marquis F. de Moncada portrait (Paris, Louvre). 

Such occasional economy of poses when the master was 
in fashionable demand and needed assistants — indeed, there 
is virtual identity of pose and background in the portraits of 
Anne Kirke and Isabella de la Warr — has given rise to the 
false notion that Van Dyck in England gradually tired of in- 
vention and even grew feebler in brushwork. This calumny 
is repudiated by his Killigrew and Carew portrait (Windsor, Royal 
Coll.) of 1638 and the Hanmer (The Grove, Lord Oxford) 
portrait probably of the same year. Charles I on Horseback 
(London, Nat. Gall.) and 1 Strafford with His Dog may seem 
unadventurous adaptations of Titian prototypes portraying 
Charles V. But in the Charles I of England in Hunting Dress 
(Paris, Louvre; pl. 310), where the symbolic meaning is in- 
tensified by apparent informality of setting and costume, and 
in the Strafford in Armor (Nottinghamshire, Duke of Portland’s 
Coll.), where unflinching intelligence is revealed by gaze and 
comportment, he concentrated on these same men an unsur- 
passed force of imaginative penetration. This mature strength 
of Van Dyck as a portraitist, even when limited to a head, 
finds testimony in Bernini's exclamation, "Che volto funebre!" 
on receiving the Triple Study of Charles I (Windsor, Royal 
Coll.) sent as a guide for sculpture. An undiminished zest 
for portraiture is attested by his promotion before and after 
1634 of the printed Iconography , which eventually comprised 
nearly 200 notables. Not only did he, a skilled etcher, prepare 
book of the plates, but many more were made after his drawings 
or grisaille oils. 

Rubens' habit of sketching on panel in oils was not other- 
wise often followed by Van Dyck. Only for the religious com- 
positions of 1627-32 did he regularly essay ideas in colored 
grisailles. The first known instance was for an Adoration of the 
Shepherds (ca. 1620; formerly Kfinigs Coll.); one of the last was 
for an Equestrian Portrait (ca. 1635; Wilton, Earl of Pembroke 
Coll.). He appears to have made numerous composition trials in 
pen and wash, supplemented by chalk studies of special features 
or figures. His pen work was much affected by Rubens' current 


style, but Van Dyck tended to a more mannered calligraphy 
of elongations, abbreviations, and careless spread of form. For 
him wash emphasized illumination, not relief. Only the chalk 
studies executed throughout his career show a plastic sense 
comparable to that of Rubens. Portraiture apart, the English 
drawings are landscape, another interest which emerged in the 
Italian sketchbook. These scenes are in bister penwork (e.g., 
the Rye series) or colored in a mixed technique, also used by 
Rubens, of water color and body color on tinted paper. The 
significance, for the future of English painting, of these scenes 
and of certain landscape passages in his portraits is still under- 
estimated. 

His last illness prevented Van Dyke's succeeding to Rubens’ 
supremacy in Flanders in 1640, and, together with the return of 
Poussin from Italy, precluded his hoped-for employment in Paris. 
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EAKINS, Thomas. American painter (b. Philadelphia 
July 25, 1844; d. Philadelphia, June 25, 19x6). Eakins studied 
art at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and anatomy 
at Jefferson Medical College. In September, 1866, he went 
to Paris, working at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts for 
three years under G6r6me, and briefly with Bonnat. In 1870 
Eakins spent six months in Spain. He went first to Madnd> 
where he discovered for himself the paintings of Veltoqu es en d 
Ribera (these two and Rembrandt were Eakins’ favorites). 
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and from thence to Seville to paint. In July, 1870, he returned 
to Philadelphia, where he spent the rest of his life. The artist’s 
first American paintings were scenes of Philadelphia life (genre 
and outdoor subjects) and portraits of his family and friends. 
They showed a strong sense of character, utter fidelity to facts, 
and a deep attachment to his community; they were the creations 
of an original mind dealing directly with everyday realities. 
By the middle 1870s he was exhibiting fairly frequently, and 
he soon became known as a leader of the naturalistic movement 
m America. Eakins' work, however, had little popular success; 
by 1880 he had sold only eight paintings for a total of about 
$2,000. Fortunately he had a small private income and owned 
the family home. In 1884 he married Susan H. Macdowell, 
a former pupil. They had no children. 

Eakins* unusual combination of artistic and scientific in- 
terests included mathematics, perspective, and anatomy. His 
most important early painting, The Gross Clinic (1875; Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson Medical College), depicts a famous surgeon 
operating — a subject rare in modem art. This painting and 
the later S new Clinic (1889; Philadelphia, Univ. of Pa.) shocked 
critics ana the public. The artist’s photographic studies (in 
the 1880s) of human and animal locomotion involved experi- 
ments which anticipated the motion picture. 

A born teacher, Eakins began instructing at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy in 1876 and became head of the school in 1879. 
He revolutionized American teaching methods by subordinating 
the drawing of antique casts to the study of the nude, anatomy, 
and dissection and by encouraging students to begin painting 
immediately rather than devote their earliest efforts to drawing. 
His insistence on the study of the nude brought opposition, 
and in 1886 he resigned from the school. For about eight 
years more he taught in his own school and at the Art Students 
League of Philadelphia, and he lectured on anatomy in other 
schools. The Academy affair was a serious blow to his career 
as both teacher and artist; after his resignation he found him- 
self in opposition to the “respectable” forces of his community. 

In the middle 1880s, probably because of these difficulties 
and the public’s indifference to his work, Eakins largely aban- 
doned the American scene as a subject and began to concentrate 
on portraiture. In this more limited field he achieved increasing 
power. In addition to his mastery of anatomy and his uncom- 
promising, unflattering realism, his portraits reveal profound 
psychological insight. They have intense vitality and are con- 
vincing, whether the subjects are ugly or beautiful. 

Eakins had almost no commercial success as a portraitist. 
He received few commissions; most of his sitters were friends 
or people who interested him and whom he asked to pose. The 
official art world neglected him until, in old age, he received 
a few honors. 

Eakins was the strongest figure painter of his period in the 
United States. Every painting he produced was constructed 
with an extraordinary apprehension of three-dimensional space 
and possesses exceptional substance. That he was capable 
of structural design of a high order is particularly evident in 
his few paintings based on the nude; but the prudery of his 
environment, opposed to his own intransigent realism, thwarted 
his development in this direction. His art unquestionably 
suffered from lack of recognition and a vital, functional relation- 
ship to society. Within the limits of naturalism and portraiture, 
however, his achievement was monumental. 

The Philadelphia Museum owns a large collection of his 
works. Other important paintings are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, and in the Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, Massachusetts. See Americas: art since Co- 
lumbus; I, pl. 1 12. 
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« 7 »ry, Thomas Eakins, Who Painted. Philadelphia, 1946: F. Porter, Thomas 
Eakins. New York, 1959 . 
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ECLECTICISM. In art, as in philosophy and literature, 
the term “eclecticism” is applied to the practice of selecting 
and reconciling elements from different schools and systems. 
The Greek term eklektikos means “selective,” and this is the 
key to the eclectic approach in the appraisal of art. In the 
eclectic work of art the varying styles drawn upon maintain 
their own recognizable characteristics, and the conjunction pro- 
duces no new synthesis of form. One example is provided by 
the Persian architecture of the Achaemenian period at Per- 
sepolis. Here a Mesopotamian type of platform is surmounted 
by an Egyptian hypostyle hall employed in the Mesopotamian 
bit-hilani fashion, while the columns show Greek flutings and 
volutes, Mesopotamian bulls placed back to back, and Egyp- 
tian-inspired bell and floral capital shapes. Though the Per- 
sians would not have recognized the term “eclectic,” which was 
introduced by modem art criticism, they did employ the eclec- 
tic approach in their selection of elements from differing sources 
and styles. This was in part the result, we may assume, of 
artistic interest and in part a consequence of a conscious at- 
tempt to assimilate as many facets of their world empire as 
possible. Thus the Great King even styled himself “King of 
Babylon and King of Egypt.” 

Although the term “eclecticism” appears only in modem 
art criticism, the phenomenon (sometimes described as syn- 
cretism) has characterized many different periods and places 
in the course of civilization when a combining force dominated 
intellectual life. When, however, only one aspect of a given 
style or object is adapted rather than a group of elements, the 
term “eclectic” is not usually applied. If the unfavorable at- 
titude toward eclecticism is due (as in part it must be) to the 
lack of originality displayed by an adapter who borrows simul- 
taneously from manv sources, one might logically extend the 
stigma to artists who are “guilty” of adapting only one style 
at a time, or even a number of styles in succession, rather 
than developing one of their own. The first group would in- 
clude many Chinese painters of the Ming and Ch‘ing periods 
who, out of reverence for the styles of their ancestors, took 
over the manner of one or another earlier master to the com- 
plete satisfaction of their public. The second would include 
such painters as Raphael, who successively borrowed from 
various styles. In Raphael’s case, however, the borrowings, 
recognizable and numerous though they are, resulted in some- 
thing fresh that is unquestionably marked by the personality 
of the “borrower”; for this reason one cannot properly uae 
the term “eclectic.” 

Although “eclecticism,” according to its terms of reference, 
applies to conscious or intellectualized adaptations only, there 
are a great many cultures in which borrowings and influences 
of an entirely different kind are clearly evident, at in the an- 
cient Near East or in the Far East (see below). Because these 
stylistic effects result not from conscious borrowing but rather 
from a natural diffusion of political, economic, and cultural 
forces, they are not in the narrow sense characterized as 
eclectic. 

This introduction has already suggested some of the am- 
biguities connected with the definition of eclecticism and with 
assigning the word to particular works of art. In addition to 
those which are eclectic in the narrow sense — that 1a, which 
combine in a conscious or intellectualized way styles that retain 
their recognizable characteristics — this article will also discuaa 
works that have often been called “eclectic” but to which the 
term “eclecticism” may be applied only if the meaning of the 
word is enlarged. These include the products of mixed cul- 
tures that have attained a stylistic unity (e.g., Cypriote art). 
There is also some disagreement among critics, implicit in the 
discussion, as to whether the works of certain artists are eclectic 
in the narrow or broad sense of the word, for example, those 
of the Carraccis. 

In the course of the discussion it will become dear that the 
idea of eclecticism has traditionally carried with it a pejorative 
implication. Since World Waf II, however, there have been 
signs that a more balanced point of view is in the process of 
formation, in which it is recognized that eclectic procedures 
can, in fact, play a valid role in creative activity. 
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Summary. Fonnation and history of the concept of eclecticism 
(col. 539). Eclecticism in artistic practice (col. 544). Antiquity, 
(col. 544). From the Middle Ages to modem times (col. 547). 
The Orient (col. 549). 

Formation and history of the concept of eclecticism. 
The concept and the term “eclecticism” itself were introduced 
into the history of art by Johann J. Winckelmann (1764; 
see treatises), who took it from current philosophical termi- 
nology and used it to isolate with a critical definition a tend- 
ency of which earlier art history (see historiography) had 
already been aware. 

The notion of eclecticism appeared very early in history, 
since the problem of the choice and synthesis of various elements, 
which inevitably enters into the creation of an art work, could 
hardly have escaped esthetic speculation. It is significant that 
it always is found in historical sources with a declared attitude, 
favorable or unfavorable, toward it. In medieval theory, though 
an explicit thesis of conscious eclecticism is lacking, the con- 
demnation of stylistic mixtures may be noted. Examples are 
the theoretical writings on poetry of Matthew of Vendfime and 
Geoffrey of Vinsauf in the 12th century (cf. E. De Bruyne, 
Etudes d'esthltique midMvale , II, Bruges, 1946, pp. 14-49) and 
the anti-eclectic declarations of Cennino Cennini in the 15th 
century. Though counseling the study of the works of the 
masters, Cennini warned the student to “be sure to choose 
always the best one, and him who has the greatest reputa- 
tion,*' for “if you undertake to copy after one master today 
and after another tomorrow, you will not acquire the style of 
either the one or the other, and you will, through enthusiasm, 
necessarily become capricious, because each style will be dis- 
tracting your mind . . . but if you follow the course of one man, 
continually practicing, your intellect would have to be dull 
indeed not to get some nourishment from it*' (Ubro deWarte , 
XXVII, Florence, 1943, pp. 33-34; Eng. ed., The Craftsman's 
Handbook , New Haven, 1933). 

The Renaissance theory of an ideal imitation of nature (see 
treatises), already clearly formulated by Leon Battista Alberti, 
implied a principle of selection and synthesis basically anti- 
eclectic in so far as it was directed toward realizing a single 
and absolute beauty. None the less, this principle of selection 
held in it the germ of a positive program of eclecticism, which 
was in fact formulated in the ibth century, as soon as the 
source of the ideal choice was transferred from nature to the 
maniera of masters. Gioigio Vasari wrote that Raphael (pl. 3x4) 
“studying the works of the old masters and those of the modems, 
took the best from each, and, having gathered all together, 
enriched the art of painting with that entire perfection pos- 
sessed in antiquity by the figures of Apelles or Zeuxis, or an 
even greater perfection if one could describe or show their 
works in comparison to his'* (Lives), A precedent for Vasari’s 
argument had appeared in Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola’s 
reply to Pietro Bembo during a dispute in 1512 over the Cic- 
eronian question in literature (cf. G. Santangelo, II Bembo 
critico e il principio d'imitazione, Florence, 1954; also studied 
in relation to the fine arts by E. Battisti, (“II concetto d’imita- 
zione nel Cinquecento da Rafiaello a Michelangelo," Comm., 
VII, 1956, pp. 86-104). Pico, despite the possibility of an 
eclectic outcome, supported the principle of imitating more 
than one model, selected freely either from examples offered 
by tradition or from nature. Both sources were to be surpassed 
in the new creation (Epistolae de imitatione , ed. Santangelo, 
Florence, 1954, pp. 27, 3 ®. 30 * 

Afiout the middle of the x6th century Paolo Pino, a writer 
of classical inspiration, wrote that “if Titian and Michelangelo 
were a single body, or if to Michelangelo's drawing were added 
the coloring of Titian, that artist might be called the god of 
painting" (Dialogo di pittura , Venice, 1948). 

Vasari's attitude was substantially favorable to eclecticism; 
he rebuked artists for imitating Michelangelo alone when, by 
having imitated Raphael too, “many of our artists . . . would 
not have labored in vain nor created a hard manner, strained 
and without grace, without coloring, and poor in invention in 
those parts of painting wherein they might, by seeking to be 


universal and to imitate the other parts, have worked to their 
own profit and that of the world" (Lives). Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo gave a further twist to the eclectic theory: “I have 
never found that anyone who has followed the footsteps or the 
example of another has been able to equal him, let alone to 
surpass him." He also added: “But the whole strength of this 
extemalization of what is impressed in the mind consists in 
exercising great care in knowing oneself and that which one’s 
mind desires, and with facility and grace expressing it in the 
work, selecting what is beautiful and good from what has been 
seen in others." And again, he spoke of “. . . Figino, our disciple, 
who with such prudence and industry composes his pictures 
partaking of Leonardo’s lighted shadows and exactness, of Raph- 
ael’s harmonious grandeur, of Correggio's lovely coloring, 
and of Michelangelo’s contour drawing; persevering thus, with 
these various parts, in the attempt to bring into being that 
which, according to his particular genius, he has conceived in hiB 
mind’’ (Trattato dell* arte della pittura, Milan, 1584, pp. 437-38). 
And elsewhere he wrote: “He who would like two paintings of 
the highest perfection, such as should be those of an Adam and 
an Eve, which are the noblest bodies in the world, would have 
to give the Adam to Michelangelo to draw, to Titian to color, 
taking the proportions and harmony from Raphael; and the 
Eve to Raphael to draw and to Antonio da Correggio to color: 
and these two would be the best paintings that had ever existed 
in the world” (L'Idea del Tempio della pittura , Milan, 1590, 
chap. xvii). 

Denis Mahon has shown that the first of these last two 
passages appears almost to the letter in a work by Lucio Fabeno 
II funerale d'Agostin Carraccio. . . , Bologna, 1603, p. 36 ff.). 
Faberio presented it as the program of Agostino Carracci him- 
self (“The aim of our Carraccis was to assemble the perfections 
of many and to incorporate them with perfect harmony into 
one body, in which nothing better could be wished for”). Here 
lies the origin of the ascription to the Carraccis (see CARRACCI) 
of a programmatic eclecticism issuing from the 16th-century 
courtly tradition. Raffaele Borghini wrote that Tintoretto “took 
as hiB principal master the work of the divine Michelangelo” 
and “himself admitted no other masters in the matter of draw- 
ing than the Florentine artists; but in coloring said that he had 
imitated nature and afterwards, in especial, Titian” (II riposo , 
Florence, 1584, p. 551). G. B. Armenini wrote: “Just as it is 
necessary to good poets to see many volumes of books treat- 
ing of different subjects, as an aid in making beautiful and 
praiseworthy works or compositions; so are they duty bound 
to do who would strive for excellence in painting, since when 
they have come to a good understanding of drawing, and have 
well experimented in coloring in different manners to find the 
best and truest tints, they are then obliged, if they would pursue 
the goal of perfection, as one should, to become familiar with 
and to partake of the different manners of painting used by 
the most excellent of our modems, from whom comes the true 
insight into how to unite the different mixtures and colors so 
that they result pure, radiant, and pleasing; and likewise take 
the manner of their [the modems’] composition and dress, 
found here and there in their [paintings], in order that in mak- 
ing their own they should be without defect” (De* veri precetti 
della pittura , Ravenna, 1587, pp. 48-49). 

In the artistic literature of mannerism the eclectic method- 
ology was thus applied to a free imitation of both nature and 
the examples offered by tradition. These last, however, came 
to be ordered in ascending classes according to the values 
worked out by the art historians of the time. This division 
paved the way for the definition of schools (see historiography)* 
In mannerist instruction (see mannerism), in fact, an exercise 
in the composition of elements from the various Renaissance 
styles and local schools, with a correlative choice from nature 
without regard to natural or rational proportion, became basic 
to the process of formulation of artistic expression, which was 
primarily ideological and intellectual (G. Briganti, U mod fo- 
rum e Pellegrino Tibaldi , Rome, 1945). 

The problem of Carraccesque eclecticism (pl. 3x4) in rela- 
tion to the preceding tradition may be understood in analogous 
terms. It is an eclecticism that, if it should not be roggrded 
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as programmatic®! in the traditional view (D. Mahon, 1950), 
nevertheless remains, according to others (Venturi with Mahon, 
1950), one of fact and inherent in the artistic activity of the 
Carraccis. This is evidenced both in their manifold links with 
the recent tradition (C. Gnudi, I Carracci, Bologna, 1956) and 
in certain specific carry-overs from the mannerist circle, as, for 
example, in prints (M. Calvesi, “Note ai Carracci,” Comm , 
VII, 6, 1956, pp. 263-76). 

The authors opposed to this free and arbitrary imitation 
with its implied eclecticism were the same ones opposed to 
mannerism itself. Giovanni Andrea Gilio, wishing to return to 
the “former purity** of art, adjudged “far more ingenious that 
artist who adapts his art to the truth of the subject, than he 
who warps the purity of the subject to suit the graces of art*’ 
{Due dialoghi , Camerino, 1564, pp. 86-87). Gregorio Comanini 
(// Figino , owero del fine deUa pittura , Mantua, 1591) favored 
the direct and controlled imitation of nature “not as though 
art played or jousted with nature, but showed and taught.” 
Furthermore, the Counter Reformation view, bent on ideological 
usefulness: and iconographic correctness, naturally excluded 
eclecticism, whether as syncretism of elements of natural beauty, 
as opposed to a direct imitation of nature; as formal syncretism; 
or as iconographic syncretism (St. Charles Borromeo and Fe- 
dcrigo Borromeo; cf. £. Battisti, “II concetto d’imitazione nel 
Cinquecento dai Veneziani a Caravaggio,*’ Comm, VII, 2945, 
pp. 249-62). 

In the 17th century the establishment of the academies and 
their relative doctrines, already initiated in the second half of 
the 1 6th century, led to the assumption of a fully eclectic teach- 
ing program. The sonnet that Carlo Malvasia ( Felsina pittrice, 
1 , Bologna, 1678, p. 159; Eng. trans., E. G. Holt, A Documen- 
tary History of Art, II, New York, 1958, pp. 73-74) in his life 
of Niccolo dell’ Abate accredited to Agostino Carracci contained 
the recipe for good style that was to become the accepted one. 
It found its precedents in the previously quoted passages from 
Lomazzo. Didactic collections of engravings were widely pub- 
lished and imitated even outside Italy. One such collection 
was called “The Perfected School for Learning to Draw the 
Human Body Derived from the Study and Drawings of the 
Carracci’* (Rome, n.d.). 

Italian classicism was translated into a rigorous set of pre- 
cepts and an eclectic methodology in the doctrine of the French 
Academy of Charles Lebrun and Andr6 Fllibien dcs Avaux. 
Discussions among Academy members “turned on learned and 
enlightened discourses regarding the principles of drawing as 
simple imitation; on the manner of enriching and ennobling 
what is done, from nature, by the beauties of the antique; on 
the character and merit of the great men of the Roman school 
and of that of Bologna; in fact, on everything that might relate 
to this fundamental part of the fine arts” (Memoir es inidites de 
I'Acadtmie Roy ale de Peinture et de Sculpture, Mss. Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris; quoted in Fontaine, 1906, p. xvn). 

Desportes, among others, maintained that the artist must 
first of all make a choice among masterpieces offered by tradi- 
tion; and Philippe de Champaigne in a lecture of 1572 advised 
against adopting a single model, since one should rather “take 
what is most beautiful from all the individual manners, and in 
imitation of the bees, form for oneself a nectar, that is to say, 
a beauty, which is one’s own** (Fontaine, 1906, p. 103). This 
demanded that criticism (q.v.) should investigate and define 
the beauties of each constituent part of the art work; the same 
kind of eclecticism recurred in the classicizing precepts of F 61 i- 
bien, Charles Du Fresnoy, and Rolland de Fr6art de Chambray, 
the last of whom also saw, as did Jacques Francois Blondel, 
symmetrical beauty as a concurrence of the single parts. Such 
aetB of ideas inspired didactic manuals with practical examples, 
such as the Livre de portraiture tiri de Carache, Villamene, et 
outres excellans maistres d' Italic (Paris, n.d.). 

None the less, the idea of beauty itself, and hence the eclec- 
tlc process impHad in it, was taking on a new flavor. Andr6 
ftlibien himself wrote: “Beauty is bom from the proportion 
and symmetry with which the bodily and material parts meet. 
And grace is engendered by the consonance of interior feelings 
caused by the affections and sentiments of the soul'* (Entre- 


tiens sur let vie t et sur let ouvraget des plus excellent pemtres, I, 
Paris, 1725, p. 83). Desportes defined taste in drawing as “in 
general a fine and delicate discernment which draws us toward 
that which objects possess which is most beautiful, most 
piquant, and most appropriate to imitate” (Fontaine, 1906, 
P. 54 )- 

If the Academy favored an inherently eclectic methodology, 
decidedly opposed to it were the nuyor protagonists of the 
baroque and of classicism itself. Gian Lorenzo Bernini (q.v.) 
made fun of the anecdote about Zeuxis and the selection from 
nature (F. Baldinucci, Vita di Gian Lorenzo Bernini . . . , Milan, 
1048, pp. 143-44). Poussin (q.v.) deprecated eclecticism as a 
stylistic pastiche in the name of a historical principle (Let 
lettres de Poussin, ed., P. du Colombier, Paris, 1929, pp. 240-43; 
cf. P. Alfassa, “La lettre de Poussin sur les modes,” Bull, 
de la soc . de Vhistoire de Vart franfaise, 1933, pp. 125-43). And 
Marco Boschini derisively alluded to the practice of “standing 
before a great painting and constructing copies of it in sifted 
flour without recourse to nature” (La carta del navegar pitoresco, 
Venice, 1660, p. 339). 

The antibafoque critics, however, again proposed an eclec- 
tic methodology. Roger de Piles's “Balance of Painters,” a 
table for evaluating the merit of artists, published in his Court 
de peinture par principes (Paris, 1708), is based on eclectic prin- 
ciples of taste. Eclectic also was the new ideal of “grace,” 
which began to replace classicizing beauty with the rococo 
(q.v.) point of view. The very elusiveness of “grace,” which 
for De Piles as for B. J. Feijo6 was an indefinable quality, 
opened up to eclectic methodology an entirely new set of pos- 
sibilities. The academic tradition progressively enriched itself 
with a whole new range of officially recognized models, the 
breadth of choice allowing the coexistence of almost antithetical 
stylistic positions. 

The Scottish thinker Francis Hutcheson (Enquiry into the 
Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, London, 1723) 
attributed our sense of the beautiful to an inner faculty that 
distinguishes unity within variety. In this idea we find a new 
stress on variety as the result of an eclectic procedure, exer- 
cised especially before nature, the imitation of which was once 
more regarded as fundamental. This feeling for variety was an 
important characteristic of rococo art. The “universal” imita- 
tion of nature, which Ignacio de Luz6n (Poitica, Madrid, 1737) 
opposed to that which is “particular” (icdstico), is selective in 
character. Denis Diderot placed the Carraccis beside Raphael 
because of the intimate balance they achieved between tradition 
and nature (Essai sur la peinture : Salon de I 7 & 5 \ critical ed. 
in J. Seznec and J. Adhfrnar, Diderot : Salons, II, Oxford, 
1960). 

Winckelmann gave the first modern definition of eclecticism, 
introducing the term into the history of art. He placed the 
activity of imitators in the next-to-last phase of the evolution of 
art, comparing their position to that of the eclectic philosophers 
working in Rome and Greece toward the end of the 2d cen- 
tury B.c., whose thought was characterized by a conscious syn- 
cretism of Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines. Finally, 
he compared the attitude of the ancient imitators to that of the 
Carraccis. As Mahon has shown, this idea of Winckelmann 
lay at the root of the modem commonplace concerning the 
programmatic eclecticism of the Carraccis. This idea was for- 
mulated on the basis of a tradition crystallized by Winckel- 
mann himself, and goes back to G. B. Agucchi, Giovanni Bel- 
lori, and Malvasia. It is one to which Anton Raphael Mengs, 
at the time, linked himself (Open, II, Bassano, 1783, p. 59). 
Winckehnann’s definition immediately met with success among 
the various German writers on art, and was taken up by Lanai, 
thus remaining tied, in modem art history, to the activity of 
the Carraccis, which in reality was different in character. Under 
the influence of James Barry (A Letter to the Dilettanti Society , 
London, 1798, p. 25) and Henry Fuseli (Fttssli; Lectures on 
Painting Delivered to the Royal Academy , London, 1801, p. 80 if.), 
the formula of Carraccesque "eclecticism, summed up in the 
famous sonnet previously mentioned as published by Malvasia, 
spread into English art literature. Fuseli and especially Friedrich 
Schlegel (“Gemftldebeschreibungen sus Paris und den Nieder- 
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lftnden in den Jahren 1802-04,” S&mmtliche Werke , VI, Vienna, 
1823, pp. 30-58) gave the concept of eclecticism an essentially 
pejorative connotation. 

Franz Kugler (1837), separating artists into eclectics and 
naturalists, included among the former the greater number 
of artists working in Italy at the end of the 16th and during the 
first half on the 17th century. Among these the Carraccis 
naturally found their place, accompanied in fact by a citation of 
the famous sonnet (Kugler, I, p. 331). The Campi of Cremona 
are there, too, and also G. C. Procaccini of Milan (ibid., pp. 345- 
46). Lanzi had already so categorized the first, and Malvasia, 
the second. Pietro da Cortona was included as well (ibid., 
p. 350). Kugler discovered an eclectic “revival” in Anton 
Raphael Mengs and Pompeo Batoni (ibid., p. 358 ff.). Through 
the numerous English editions of Kugler’s manual the formula 
of Carraccesque eclecticism spread anew into English art litera- 
ture, where it reappeared in John Ruskin and others (Mahon, 
1947). As a result, there arose in the 19th century the truly 
self-contradictory notion of “eclectic schools.” As Mahon noted, 
B. de Koehme's catalogue (St. Petersburg, 1863) of The Her- 
mitage collection, for example, classified the artists of the second 
era of modern art as naturalists, eclectics (the Carraccis, Do- 
menichino, Reni, Tiarini, Albani, Mola, Sacchi), and those of 
local schools. (The second epoch of modem art was thought 
of as following the first, which had an era of formation in the 
15th century, a high noon at the end of the 15 th and beginning 
of the 1 6th century, and a time of decline with Bronzino and 
Veronese.) It is evident that the term “eclecticism” was taking 
on a value no longer positive. 

Though many romantic artists were, in fact, eclectics in 
practice, romantic thought favored a rationale for artistic crea- 
tion based on a process much more personal and homogeneous 
than the eclectic process of aggregation. Romanticism (q.v.) 
reacted against formal rules in the name of the artist’s freedom 
to choose, a freedom which was to be exercised both stylistically 
and thematically. (Delacroix, for example, copied the works 
of a number of old masters.) Schelling, however, declared 
that “works originating in a juxtaposition of forms, however 
beautiful these forms, would none the less be without beauty. 
Since that which makes the work beautiful is the whole, it can- 
not then be the form. For above the form is the essence, the 
semblance and expression of the spirit of nature contained 
in art” (liber das Verhaltnis der bildenden Kttnste zu der Natur , 
Munich, 1807). 

The critics allied with realism (q.v.) were naturally opposed 
to eclecticism, which Baudelaire held antithetical to “tempera- 
ment” (Curioritis esthitiques ; CEuvres computes , II, Paris, 1868) 
and which Zola deprecated as a mannerism remote from life 
(Mes Haines , Paris, 1866). Baudelaire considered Ingres* for- 
mal archaism eclectic; while Eug&ne Fromentin preached: “Study 
method in the masters, the truth in nature; but search only 
within yourself for the innate image of the beautiful” (cf. M. 
Pittaluga, La critica dei Salons, Florence, 1948, p. 117). The 
term “eclecticism” was taking on a negative qualification as a 
synonym for lack of personality. Nineteenth-century architec- 
ture however, was marked by a conscious eclectic tendency 
that still continues (see below). 

In the 20th century the concept of eclecticism — while 
undergoing a process of historical definition and testing (cf. 
Mahon’s repudiation of the idea of a Carraccesque eclecticism 
and the debate arising from it) — has lost some of the pejora- 
tive connotation that has accompanied it since its introduction. 
The term is coming to be used to indicate syncretistic phases 
in tCe history of art, whether in that of the ancient or the 
Oriental, the medieval or the modem world. At times this 
term may be appropriately applied to a whole series of phenom- 
ena, so that eclecticism is among the characteristics of cer- 
tain periods. The architecture of the 18th century in France 
provides an example (Hautecoeur, 1943-57)* This extension 
and the consequent generalization of the term have engendered 
reactions. These, however, turn more upon points of ter- 
minology on any real denial of the validity of the concept. 
Giuliano Brigand (II mamerismo e Pellegrino Tibaldi , Rome, 
1945, PP* 18, 25 - 33 )* while denying the mannerists’ eclectic 


use of Renaissance sources, does affirm a syncretistic attitude 
of the Renaissance toward materials derived from antiquity. 

Eclecticism in artistic practice. Whatever the genesis 
of the concept of eclecticism or its present critical meaning, 
there is no doubt that the term can legitimately be employed 
to describe phenomena and tendencies often widely different 
and at times even apparently contradictory. These date from 
the earliest times in the history of artistic expression to the 
present. The term appears closely linked to the classical theory 
of poetry postulating the selection from natural beauty as well 
as to the later neoplatonic doctrine of selection on the basis 
of the idea, and hence also to modem forms of classicism (q.v.) 
and neoclassicism (see neoclassic styles). It characterizes 
phases in history during which cultural units were dissolved 
under the impact of the formation of a new koine, or com- 
mon style. Its history ranges from the age of the intermingling 
and diffusion of cultural traditions of the ancient Near East 
(see orientalizing style) and of Hellenism (see Hellenistic 
art) to the late Gothic (see gothic art) and mannerist (see 
mannerism) eras, and to some phases of contemporary art (see 
AMERICAS: ART SINCE COLUMBUS; EUROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS). 
It appears in eras manifesting the phenomena of cultural as- 
similation and critical evaluation. Notably anti-eclectic, on 
the other hand, are avant-garde movements, which are charac- 
terized by their single-minded and antihistorical programs. This 
is especially true of modem ones such as cubism and futurism 
(q.v.) and De Stijl (see nonobjective art). Eclecticism is con- 
nected to romanticism to a certain degree, since the latter 
sought to incorporate material from points distant in time or 
space (see antique revival; exoticism). The eclectic method, 
explicit or not, may be distinguished furthermore in the de 
facto eclecticism inherent in the syncretism found in unsuccessful 
artistic efforts and in cases of followers’ adaptations. Nietzsche 
defined civilization as the “unity of artistic style in all a people’s 
vital manifestations” and barbarity as the “lack of and chaotic 
mixture of all styles” (Unzettgemasse Betrachtungen, 1873-76). 
Henri Focillon later wrote: “Each artist chooses, weighs, and 
combines in an image of the world certain elements which are 
his own, and which characterize his creation, his universe” 
(Piero della Francesca , Paris, 1952, p. 133). Connected with 
an eclectic methodology, though only vaguely, are also such 
notions as Delacroix’s “dictionary of nature,” implying an initial 
free and personal choice from nature herself, which then takes 
on an altogether new and personal character. Eclecticism thus 
constitutes an attitude recurring in various forms and differently 
felt throughout the development of artistic expression. The 
term is not applied when only Bingle elements of the art work 
— iconographic (see iconography and iconology) or technical, 
for example — are adapted from other styles, but rather when 
the whole artistic process is involved. 

Enrico Crispolti 

Antiquity. It is difficult to distinguish clearly the rela- 
tionship between phases of coherent stylistic unity and phases 
of cultural syncretism when documents describing the theoretical 
tendencies of an era are lacking, when insight into a civiliza- 
tion’s most profound experiences is not to be obtained, or when 
the artistic manifestations themselves are known but partially 
and fragmentarily. Such is the case for many epochs and many 
areas in the history of art, beginning with prehistory. An in- 
vestigation concerning such matters extended to the art of the 
primitives, to the ancient world, and to the non-European 
civilizations might produce interesting results, but at present 
conclusions are limited by the sparseness of material available 
for study. To give a typical and concrete example, we do not 
yet have sufficient data to determine whether the rock engravings 
of the Sahara regions in such sites as Mt. Ahaggar and Fezzan 
(see Africa, north; prehistory), which have elements resembling 
those found in Western prehistoric art and also motifs more or 
less vaguely Egyptianizing, are to be considered a result of die 
encounter of different currents and traditions in a receptive 
world of seminomadic communities, thus counting as an em- 
bryonic instance of eclecticism; or whether they r e pres ent an 
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innovating culture paralleling that of predynaatic and proto- 
dynaatic Egypt, as ia now auapected by aome acholara. Only 
the accumulation of data from continued di8coverie8 can give 
the answer, or at any rate allow of a clearer definition of the 
problem, which ia obviously one of chronology, that is, one 
concerning the dating of the works in question and the time 
span over which they recur. 

That the great national art traditions of ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, the evolutionary cycles of which are relatively 
self-contained, should offer no important material for a study 
of iconographic or stylistic syncretism is understandable. There 
are, however, more or less isolated instances of stylistic adap- 
tations or borrowings. The Syrian goddess Anath appeared in 
Egypt, her Hathor coiffure and the lilies in her hand not masking 
the original Asiatic iconography. She was, in fact, represented 
nude, sometimes standing on an animal. In Mesopotamia also 
the Anatolian-type deity standing on an animal may be seen, 
as in the rock-cut processions of gods at Maltai and Bavian, 
at the sources of Sennacherib’s (705-681 b.c.) aqueduct. The 
fact that *ese sculptures are cut in the living rode also reveals 
an influence outside the Mesopotamian tradition. The winged 
solar disk of Egyptian lineage spread into Hittite and Assyrian 
art, where it was, however, stylistically and conceptually as- 
similated. But it is clear that the principal spring of any cul- 
ture — or even of specific and pronounced aspects of its produc- 
tion — cannot be described as eclectic unless historical condi- 
tions, resulting in the breaking down of its autonomous de- 
velopment, have led to an intermingling of cultural streams 
that are complementary and reciprocally nourishing. 

This occurred in the Near East just before the end of the 
Bronze Age, in those border zones subject to rapid political 
shifts and frequent trade migrations. This was especially true 
in Syria and Palestine, which felt the prolonged, overwhelming, 
and mutually conflicting influences of the Egyptian, Mesopota- 
mian, Anatolian, and Aegean civilizations. But from the begin- 
ning of the 1 st millennium B.c. a new system of worldwide 
expansions and local fragmentations, inaugurated by the As- 
syrians, replaced the earlier balance of stable national powers. 
All the Near East was invested by the phenomenon — more or 
less pronounced, more or less progressive — of a religious, in- 
stitutional, technico-economic, and hence also artistic, syn- 
cretism. Within the individual orbits of the ancient national 
cultures, instances of reciprocal influences multiplied. Egypt, 
though essentially resistant to the penetration of other cultures, 
first absorbed Assyrian influences. These are observable in 
25th-dynasty reliefs, for example, those of Taharqa at Gebel 
Barkal with their characteristic emphatic rendering of the mus- 
cles. (It is uncertain, however, whether these are the works of 
Egyptian eclectics or Egyptianizing Syrians.) Egypt next ab- 
sorbed Persian, Greek, and Roman influences. The architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting of the Ptolemaic and Roman eras 
(see EGYPTIAN art) represent a hybrid Greco-Egyptian produc- 
tion that is not devoid of superficially pleasing characteristics 
( PL - 3x1). Assyrian and neo-Babylonian art adapted Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Anatolian motifs. Examples are the statuette of 
Aahurbanipal, conceived according to the Egyptian “cube” 
scheme (pl. 311), and the voluted palmettes of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace. Foreign craftsmen were always welcome to set 
up their shops in the cities, as the Syrian ivory carvers did 
at Nimrud. 

Bordering these areas was Urartu, which combined Meso- 
potamian and Syrian traditions with other, local ones — Man- 
nftean and perhaps South Iranian. The new Hittite cities of 
northern Syria and of Cilicia (Tell Halaf, Carchemish, and 
Kuttepe) grafted the Anatolian heritage onto the already com- 
posite trunk of Syrian culture. 

Almost the whole area of hither Asia became absorbed in 
a Jjonamon style (see asia, wist: ancient art). The Syrian 
Palestinian centers, and those of nearby Cyprus, assumed 
0 most active role as producers and furnishers of luxury 
objects mad e by goldsmiths, metal engravers, and other arti- 
technical virtuosity of their products, dissociated 
ihUSi ^ tr#ditit »*al religious or dynastic purposes, resolved 
Kieif mto eclec ticism. The mixture of the different ancient 


Oriental influences in iconography, drawing style, and orna- 
ment is especially evident in, for example, silver gilt plates with 
embossed designs of Cypriote origin (pl. 94). Egyptian themes 
overlie the primary Asiatic ones, and the disparate formal con- 
ceptions are reconciled in a facile decorative manner. Through 
the Phoenician expansion westward and the intense commerce 
of the maritime Greeks, this tendency in taste, which we call 
“Orientalizing," and its products spread out and conquered 
the markets and the local artisan schools of Greece and of 
Italy. The style adopted new elements from the new lands, so 
that it took on a character of internationalism, and gave its 
stylistic stamp to an entire, important phase in the cultural 
history of the Mediterranean world between the 8th and the 
6th century b.c. (see orientalizing style). 

A very different explanation, not commercial but political 
and ideological, underlies the other great phenomenon of Orien- 
tal eclecticism: that of Achaemenian Persia. Last heirs to the 
ancient Eastern world, the Achaemenian empire deliberately 
robed itself in universaliBRi, calling artists from all parts of its 
immense domain, and selecting the best elements of each in- 
dividual tradition. Egypt inspired the massiveness of the hypo- 
style halls and their columns with leaf capitals. Other architec- 
tural elements came from Greece. Syrian models, already sub- 
ject to archaic Greek influences, reformed the relief style. 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian motifs influenced iconography, 
sometimes fusing elements together, as evidenced by the four- 
winged genii wearing Egyptian headgear. The contribution of 
Scythian, Central Asian, and Medean art appeared in the treat- 
ment of animals and in certain kinds of interlace motifs. Also 
observable in Iranian territory was a process of assimilation of 
West Asian influences that, already manifesting itself in original 
forms within the Achaemenian domain, was to prepare the 
ground for the unity of Parthian and of Sassanian art. 

The Greek world's last encounter with the koine of the 
Near East after the conquest of Alexander the Great might, 
from the point of view of historical conditions, have represented 
an ideal matrix for a final und vaster syncretism. On the con- 
trary, Greek art imposed itself in the great cities and the newly 
created towns (see Hellenistic art), where it coexisted with 
local traditions. This situation gave rise to only a few authen- 
tically eclectic works, such as the sculpture of Syria and Cap- 
padocia and the above-noted Greco-Egyptian examples. Evi- 
dently, the mere convergence of heterogeneous traditions does 
not necessarily result in eclectic art forms, especially when one 
of the traditions has vitality enough to impose itself on the 
others. In fact, the “eclectic crisis” in art always results from 
an exhaustion of expressive force in the various trends making 
up the cultural complex in which it occurs. 

Such trends may originate not only from other civilizations, 
but from other phases of the same civilization, when older 
formal elements reflower alongside more recent ones. This 
may be called a “diachronic” eclecticism, though in reality 
the diachronism is only apparent, since the concurrent elements, 
whatever their era of origin, present themselves at the same 
moment to the consciousness of the time. One cannot speak 
of true eclecticism when a return to the antique (see antique 
revival) dominates a style, even though it absorbs from the 
style technical and formal elements; or when the art of a time 
tends to innovate by drawing upon ancient art. 

These reservations apply especially to another character- 
istic phase of ancient eclecticism — that appearing at the end 
of the Hellenistic and the beginning of the Roman imperial 
era within the great cultural koine created by Rome’s con- 
quest of Greece and the Orient. The neo-Attic sculptors (see 
neo-attic styles) in particular are often referred to as eclec- 
tics. In fact, there appeared in many of theft productions a 
conscious juxtaposition of elements from earlier styles (archaic, 
5th or 4th century b.c., Hellenistic) or from different tenden- 
cies (Attic, Asiatic, and the rococo trend in Hellenistic art). 
In this case too the lack of cpnviction — even stylistic indif- 
ference — led to a preeminently decorative form of art charac- 
terized by a tendency to virtuosity of design and precios i ty hi 
execution. The word “eclecticism,” however, often used an too 
sweeping a sense, must be applied with caution to the manners 
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of individual artists or to the style of single works, especially 
when these are in the line of development of a well-defined 
traditionalist trend. Such is the case with the 2d-century b.c. 
sculpture of a Timarchides, a Damophon, or a Euboulides, 
in which the elements diverging from Atticism are barely per- 
ceptible, or with the copies or paraphrases of older works; it 
also applies when the various elements from different tradi- 
tions are resolved in a new creation. Instances of obvious, 
and to us unpleasing, eclecticism may be noted in certain famous 
statues representing extreme cases, as in the so-called “Group 
of S. Ildefonso” (pl. 312). In this sculpture a Praxitelean 
figure is unabashedly associated with a Polykleitan one. The 
oddity of this conjunction may be understood perhaps by 
imagining a painting with one figure in the style of David, 
the other in that of Delacroix. 

The time at which Greek culture encountered the Roman 
world was one of syncretist attitudes. This may be explained 
by the convergence on Rome — which lacked a unified and 
traditional cultural image of her own, though she was the ad- 
ministrative and economic capital of a great empire — of ar- 
tistic, literary, and religious trends coming not only from Greece 
but also from Egypt and Asia. This was partially manifested 
in the form of innumerable art works. Intellectual ideals, love 
of luxury, dilettantism, and speculation inevitably led to a 
search for the most prized works from every part of the empire, 
and hence to a propensity for selection and juxtaposition of the 
most diverse kinds of objects, motifs, and styles, at times in 
the most unrestrained manner. This must have been especially 
evident in the heterogeneous furnishings of the imperial dwell- 
ings and villas of wealthy persons, something of which is de- 
scribed in Cicero’s Letters . The last and most spectacular mani- 
festation of this cultural attitude was Hadrian’s enormous villa 
at Tivoli, near Rome, where the separate groups of buildings 
in their architecture and ornament were intended to evoke 
famous places touched on in the imperial travels, all brought 
together in a fantastic kind of sample fair. The concept of the 
variae artes (Statius, Silvae , i, 3, 55); the universally diffused 
theory of the great ones in art, comprising the names of Myron, 
Phidias, Praxiteles, Zeuxis, and Apelles; and even, on the lowest 
level, the blundering mishmash of attributions made by incom- 
petent persons, derided by the poets (Petronius, Satyricon , lii; 
Martial, Epigrams , viii, 5) — all these are indications of a con- 
ventional, noncritical, and muddled attitude toward the authen- 
tic qualities of artistic styles and personalities in the ancient 
world. This attitude lay behind such unfortunate sculptural 
pastiches as classicizing torsos blighted by crudely realistic por- 
trait heads (for example, the Roman matron depicted as Venus; 
PL. 313) and monstrous statuary contrivances such as Polytimus 
as a mythical hunter in the Capitoline Museum in Rome. Archi- 
tecture, too, was subject to these tendencies, though in a more 
restrained way, and with accents more congenial to the Roman 
feeling for building. In the composite or figured capitals, for 
example, which have some precedents in Etrusco-Italic archi- 
tecture, the clash was resolved with precocious and positive 
ornamental inventions. The joining of a Greek pronaos with 
a Roman domed rotunda in Hadrian’s Pantheon in Rome ap- 
pears simply a more drastic manifestation of the ancient ex- 
periments in adapting a cloak of classical orders to an Italic 
spatial structure and a curvilinear covering. 

From the Middle Ages to modern times. The term “eclec- 
ticism” is not commonly used by criticism in reference to the 
Middle Ages except when, at times, as in 14th-century paint- 
ing \fter Giotto’s death, Sienese or Riminese elements are met 
with in Florentine painters or Giottesque elements in the 
northern painters. It is in fact just this general translation of 
Giotto’s style into the current language of the century, capable 
of the most varied inflection, that lay behind Cennini’s disap- 
proval of the fickle imitators of more than one manner. 

During the Quattrocento borrowings from antiquity became 
more frequent. The first great artist to take from all without 
being dependent on any was Raphael, whose influences — Pe- 
rugino, Leonardo, Michelangelo, antiquity, and Venetian col- 
orism — were diverse and mutually opposed. It is not mere 


chance that Raphael was the model for Vasari’s eclectic theory, 
for Raphael attempted not the mere juxtaposition of forms but 
a synthesis between Tuscan-Roman drawing and Venetian color- 
ing. Modem critics disallow the use of the term “eclecticism” 
for Raphael because of the pejorative overtones of the word 
and its incompatibility with the artist’s capacity for assimilating 
and transforming all into his own very persona] style. The 
influence of Michelangelo and the antique are manifest in many 
of his works ( The Deposition ; pl. 314), but they represent phases 
in an absolutely coherent stylistic development. 

The eclectic label may perhaps be applied rather to pupils 
such as Giulio Romano, who did not always succeed in fusing 
his master’s style with the Michelangelesque manner. Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo attempted a synthesis between the Gior- 
gionesque colorism in which he was first trained and Michelan- 
gelo’s linear and plastic force. Tintoretto was pointed out by 
Renaissance writers as the protagonist of an analogous attempt 
to reconcile different “manners,” but his instinctive style does 
not fall within the modem concept of eclecticism. Of the 
Carraccis referred to already, it is in reality Annibale alone 
who is here concerned (pl. 314). From the Parmesan and Vene- 
tian tendencies of his northern schooling, he moved gradually 
toward an ideal classicism in a development whose logic is 
now acknowledged. The 17th-century writers thought of An- 
nibale as the artist who, by synthesizing the various “manners,” 
realized a beauty which was superior because it summed up 
many different beauties. This served to define the painter’s 
historical postion, differentiating it from that of a Caravaggio. 
And that position remained a valid one for at least two cen- 
turies for artists who were the Carraccis’ ideal successors. These 
include Poussin, Rubens, and Reynolds. Poussin (e.g., Bac- 
chanal, or The Childhood of Bacchus', pl. 315) and Rubens both 
studied the antique and modem styles (Titian and Raphael), 
though they arrived at different destinations — Poussin extolling 
drawing and Rubens color. It was Reynolds who finally, in 
the 1 8th century, attempted a conscious synthesis of the Roman, 
Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch manners, looking simultaneously 
to Raphael, Rubens, and even Rembrandt, in an attempt to 
realize an ideal composite style. 

Almost all the the artists who shared eclectic theories even- 
tually arrived at personal styles, transforming or even distorting 
the very models themselves. The eclectic procedure was ap- 
parent in the 17th century more in the academic teaching (from 
the moment when the Academy began to take on that conser- 
vative and negative function that its name suggests in our 
times) than in the artists’ creative practices. Those artists of 
most “classical” bent — Poussin or Anton Raphael Mengs — 
though their point of departure was an eclectic formula, aimed 
at a unique and absolute beauty which is the antithesis of 
eclecticism. Evident exceptions are certain minor painters such 
as Sdbastien Bourdon, who cultivated simultaneously more than 
one genre and several manners, from the classical to the naive, 
in an era of profound and general specialization. 


In the x8th and 19th centuries one may speak of a true 
and proper eclectic movement — true and proper because con- 
scious and in many cases programmatic — especially in regard 
to architecture (pls. 316, 317). Important factors were the 
comparative study of architectural styles, inaugurated by J- B. 
Fischer von Erlach in his Entwurff etner historischen Architect ur 
(Vienna, 1721) and cultivated also by Piranesi; the Gothic 
revival; and even 18th-century exoticism (see exoticism) with 
its assumption of defined styles. They led to a conscious archi- 
tectural eclecticism, welded into formulas — especially in France* 
where the trend was related, on the theoretical plane, to the 
philosophical eclecticism of Victor Cousin. Reacting again** 
the hegemony of the Greco-Roman style and conjoined with 
a trend toward historical reevaluation (as expressed in the work* 
of Gailhabaud, J. N. L. Durand, Cousin, and others), thi* 
architectural eclecticism proposed historical models that were 
medieval (Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic), Renaissance, 
and Oriental. Until 1850 a “Gothic” phase previuled in French 
architecture. This was followed by a “Renaissance” pha*» 
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manifested by J. F. Duban, Lion Vaudoyer, Jacques Lacomle, 
P. B. Lefranc, L. Feuchfcre (also a designer of many interiors 
and of ornament), Henri Labrouste, A. N. Diet, H. M. Lefuel, 
Charles Gamier, G. J. A. Davioud, and H. J. Esplrandieu. 
Alfred de Musset wrote in 1846: “The apartments of the rich 
are curiosity cabinets: the antique, the Gothic, the Renaissance 
and Louis XIII; all is jumbled together** (Hautecoeur, VI, 1943, 
p. 382). The theoreticians of eclecticism carried on an ener- 
getic campaign against classicism (ibid., pp. 332-41). Daly 
thus justified the new architecture: “The eclectic architect is a 
positive and practical man par excellence; he does not become 
enthusiastic about any particular epoch of the past but plunges 
himself into a dream of the architecture to come. His notion 
of architecture is more often than not altogether material: to 
build well and to meet to his best ability the requirements of 
commodiousness and plastic harmony, and first of all, to satisfy 
the client; that, approximately, is his doctrine** (Revue g&nirale 
d* architecture, XX, 1863, p. 164). In 1865 Charles Ernest Beull 
declared in his funeral oration for Meyerbeer: “Eclecticism is 
the domi. xnt trait of the 19th century.** 

Eclecticism, which represented in reality a transmutation 
of the preceding classicism, found itself in opposition to nar- 
rowly historical positions such as that of Viollet-le-Duc (q.v.). 
(It cannot be denied, however, that his aim was to create a means 
of expression eclectically, even though within a determined 
historical area.) And within France there were voices raised 
against eclecticism; Laborde Camp, Gautier, Lassus, Castagnary, 
Vitet, and others criticized it in the name of rationalist and 
functionalist principles (Hautecoeur, VII, 1957, pp. 290-99). 
Eclecticism, all the same, having within its own orbit made a 
marriage between architecture and engineering, remained a 
strong force. In the second half of the 19th and for a good 
part of the first half of the 20th century — until the appearance 
of the International Style (see Americas: art since columbus; 
European modern movements) — it characterized European, 
North American, and especially South American building. 
Italy has its examples of modem eclectic architecture (pl. 318), 
and Spain played an important role in its diffusion in the Latin- 
American countries (cf. J. de Contreras, Historia deWarte his - 
panico , V, Barcelona, 1949, chap. ix). 

In European art eclectic procedures reappeared in the orbit 
of the symbolist movement toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, where they were connected with a vague liistoricism. 
In the development of contemporary art, instances of eclec- 
ticism have coincided with the breaking up and regrouping 
of the different avant-garde movements and also with phases 
of critical reflection and elaboration, as in Dada, for example, 
just before and immediately following World War I (R. Mother- 
well, The Dada Painters and Poets : An Anthology , New York, 
J 95 t). They have also been present in postcubist experiments 
*nd in the influx of surrealist elements, especially in the United 
States in the period 1930-60 (S. Janis, Abstract and Surrealist 
Art in America , New York, 1944). Finally, they are found in 
the present postfunctionalist architecture. 

Enrico Crxspolti 

The Orient. The history of Asia’s artistic evolution offers, 
from the earliest epochs, numerous instances of the overlapping 
pf different cultures of the most widely varied styles and esthet- 
ic attitudes. The meeting of Indian and Chinese currents in 
southeast Asia; the mingling of Western classical, Iranian, In- 
dian, Chinese, and barbarian currents in Central Asia (see ASIA, 
central); the art of Gandhara (q.v.); and to some extent that 
°f the steppes (see s te pp es cultures) — to mention only the 
most salient examples — have for long attracted the attention 
of scholars. It must be noted, however, that the characteristic 
attitude of the Asian civilizations and cultures — each in general 
effecting an official isolatio nism prompted by its belief in its 
superiority to any other — excluded eclectic theorizing, 
f urthermore, the cultural encounters were almost never sterile 
and, even though the various components r ema i n fully recog- 
^isable, constantly gave birth to new departures that had a 
of their own, independent of their sources and different 


from anything previously existing in the compounded elements. 
For these reasons it is preferable to speak of “irradiations** and 
influences, even though such expressions appear inadequate and 
merit closer examination from the theoretical point of view. 
The term “eclecticism,” even understood without its negative 
implications, is ill-adapted to describing the complex character 
of the new totalities that these encounters engendered and then 
projected onto the following centuries. 

Some notion at least of the extensiveness of these cultural 
interminglings, irradiations, and influences may be given by 
stating that almost a third of the modem Historiography of 
Asian art is concerned with such phenomena, either in individual 
areas or individual schools (Indo-Iranian, Sassano-Gupta, etc.; 
see Indo-Iranian art). Similar results were obtained from 
the reworking of personal styles copied, absorbed, and in part 
adapted by successive artists, as was often the case in Chinese 
art. The spread of leligious forms and the expansion of cer- 
tain cultural currents over a vast area resulted in iconographical 
interpenetrations and transformations that may be considered 
either as instances of eclecticism or as cross-influences. 

Biblioc. (Sec the bibliog. of carraccx and historiography.) J. J. 
Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunat dea Altertuma. VIII. Dresden, 1764. 
chap. 3, par. z 8; F. Kugler, Handbuch der Geachichte der Malerei. a vole., 
Berlin, 1837: A. Fontaine, Conferences intdites de l'Acad&nie Royale de 
Peinture et de Sculpture d'apr&a lea manuacriti dea Archives de l'Ecole 
dea Beaux- Arta, Paris, 1906: L. Hautecoeur. Histoire de l'architecture das- 
sique en France. VI, VII, Paris. 1943-57: D. Mahon. Studies in Seicento 
Art and Theory, London. 1947. PP. 1 93-2391 D. Mahon, L’edettiamo e i Car- 
racci: un post scriptum (with reply by L. Venturi), Comm, I, 1950, pp. 163- 
71: C. L. V. Meeks, Picturesque Eclecticism. AB. XXXII, 1950. pp. aa6- 
35; D. Mahon, Eclecticism and the Carracci: Further Reflections on the 
Validity of a Label, Warburg. XI. 1953. PP- 303-41* 


Illustrations: pls. 311-318. 


ECUADOR. A republic of South America, Ecuador occupies 
an expanse of the Andean territory and of the Pacific Coast 
to the north of Peru, with geographic conditions similar to 
those of Peru. Outstanding archaeological remains of pre- 
Columbian civilization (see andean protohistory) have been 
found there; but with the exception of the distinguished works 
produced by native craftsmen under the influence of Spanish 
acculturation, almost no genuinely indigenous art is being 
produced today. Ecuador is divided into three regions with 
appreciable ethnic and cultural differences: the Pacific coastal 
region; the highland plateau; and the eastern region, known 
as the Oriente. 

Summary. Pre-Columbian epochs: cultural areas (coL 550): The 
coastal region ; The highland plateau ; The Oriente region . Art of colonial 
derivation (col. 555). Principal art centers (col. 556). 

Pre-Columbian epochs: cultural areas. The coastal region. The 
Pacific coastal region, comprising the moat fertile and productive anas, 
has a hot, humid climate, which makes it highly suitable for tropical 
crops. The region is crossed by many large river systems that irrigate 
much of its ares and is stHl inhabited by the descendants of ancient 
peoples now intermixed with European immigrants. 

Up to now no relics of precersmic peoples have been found 
in the coastal lowlands, but s very ancient civilisation of simple 
fishermen has been identified in Valdivia, a site in the central pert 
of die Ecuadorian coast. These were related to die fisherman of 
Guafiape, Ancdn, and Supe in Peru, as well as to the peoples of 
Tlatilco in central Mexico and Plays de los Muertos in Honduras. 
It is presumed that they arrived in Valdivia almost four 
years ago. Four sites of this culture have been found on the ooast 
in protected bays. Its major artistic products were numerous and 
elaborate nude female figurines made of terra cotta, having s variety 
of sophisticated coiffures. 

This culture was followed by diet of MaehaliUs, which produced 
for the first time red-line painted pottery of high quality and also 
s type of short stubby vase with stirrup spouts. Mschatifle seems to 
have been occupied briefly by s migratory and possibly siufiirinig 
people who left their imprint in only two places on the coast, cos 
of which is in direct contact with the previous Valdivmn 
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Later, but still within the Chavinoid horizon of Peru and before 
the Christian era, the Chorrera culture on the coast came into flower, 
producing new types of vases characterized by an iridescent, metallic 
sort of paint, negative painting (a technique whereby color is applied 
to the negative area surrounding a given silhouette), annular bases, 
and straight spouts with whisding devices. Crude textiles were also 
manufactured. The Chorrera culture, defined by C. Evans and 
B. Meggers, was the first to move inland in Ecuador, leaving traces 
in the southern section of the highlands, the Cafiar Azuay area. 
Artifacts of this culture have been found as far away as northern 
Manabi, Los Rios, and Guayas province. The population increased 
tremendously, and the Chorrera culture for the first time marked a 
somewhat independent complex of elements (perhaps forming the 
ethnological basis of the present country). 

The Chorrera culture was followed by the Guangala horizon, 
discovered by J. H. S. Bushnell, which extended over practically 
the same territory. This culture introduced the first polychrome 
painting (in three-color negative); tall cylindrical vases and goblets; 
copper tools; and a renewal of the figurine cult. 

At the time of the Chorrera-Guangala transition, the Bahia period 
in central Manabi presents the first stone construction on the coast 
in the Manta region, temple mounds encased by simple walls and 
stairways. This culture also had thfe first mold-made figurines found 
in Ecuador. 

North of Bahia de CarAquez, an independent civilization flourished 
in Jama, Coaque, Cojimies, and Esmeraldas, appearing contemporane- 
ously with the Guangala horizon. Apparently it extended across the 
present national boundary into the Tumaco area of Colombia. 

Goldwork of the highest quality is found in this area, the greatest 
manufacturing center appearing to have been La Tolita. Copper, 
silver, and platinum were also used there. Gilding, casting, forging, 
and welding appear to have been well-known processes at that time. 
At La Tolita, Ecuadorian metallurgy reached its climax. RepoussA 
gold plaques and figurines are probably the best examples of this 
art. They are akin to the Calima goldwork of Colombia (q.v.). 

Pottery, too, was highly developed in coloring, paste, and plastic 
composition; the elaborate and numerous mold-made pottery figurines 
of the area north of Bahia de CarAquez are marvels of naturalness. 
Also striking are the pottery neck rests. Here a fairly direct Mexican 
contact is felt, apparently Zapotec in origin but also having links 
with other Mexican areas. Contact was probably by sea at that 
time. This culture was finally invaded by the Spaniards, who found 
in Coaque one of the great gold treasures of the Conquest. 

South of Bahia de CarAquez, all the way to PunA Island, flourished 
the so-called "late Mantefio culture," the only one to have produced 
large-scale stone sculpture, including the famous and abundant Ma- 
nabi stone chairs and a number of simple stone statues carved from 
square blocks, strikingly similar to the San Agustin statuary of Co- 
lombia (see andban protohistory; I, pl. 165). This culture developed 
ocean-going balsa rafts or floats, which are reported in historical 
times to have ranged as far north as Panama. Black pottery, plain 
or burnished in sections, with feline or human decoration on the 
necks of the vessels, was made for ceremonial use. The extensive 
shard deposits attest the existence of the first large cities and a further 
tremendous increase of population. No trace has been left of the 
type of building construction used — probably wattle and daub, as 
in earlier times. 

In late prehistoric times, inland in the lowlands, bordering the 
navigable riven of the Guayas River system and that of the Esmeraldas 
all the way to the first ramparts of the western Andes, developed 
the culture of the Colorado Indians (the so-called "Quevedo-Milagro" 
phases), the funeral-mound builders, who developed a highly spe- 
cialized type of urn burial involving large urns surmounted by 
chimneys of several cylinden. 

This culture extended as far south as El Oro province, next 
to the Peruvian border. Several thousand Colorado Indians still 
live in their aboriginal state near the headwaten of the Esmeraldas 
River — the last living remnants of a culture that once covered almost 
half of the coastal lowlands of Ecuador. Witch pots of dark pottery, 
with sculptural decorations of snakes, frogs, birds, and human figu- 
rine% are elaborate and striking demonstrations of a fertility and 
death cult presided over by Colorado shamans. 

The highland plateau. The highland plateau, limited by the two 
parallel Andean mountain chains running north to south, enjoys 
a particularly good climate, which is probably why it holds the 
greater part of die total present population. One finds here die 
descendants of the Quechua-speaking Indians who, having been 
brought here by the Incas, mingled with the aboriginal highland 
tribes which in the north were related to Colombian peoples of 
ancient times. This is the region in which the Spaniards founded 
most of their cities, and to which immigration is still heaviest 

The cultures of the Ecuadorian highlands have been studied 


mostly by J. Jydn y Caamafio, although M. Uhle, W. C. Bennett, 
and D. Collier and J. V. Mum have also done a certain amount 
of work. It was the first-named author, however, who first set up 
the basic chronology in the studies he made at San SebastiAn, near 
Guano, in the central highlands. 

The oldest culture, stratigraphically, discovered by Jijdn was 
that of TuncahuAn — represented basically by pottery decorated with 
three-color negative painting which appears in this country to be 
a horizon style found in practically the whole territory. Three-color 
negative ware has been found in the lowlands as well, but it seems 
to have been produced more abundantly in the northern part of die 
highlands, where the cultures had a great deal in common with 
those of Colombia. 

Jij6n proposed that another culture, called the proto-Panzaleo 
(I and II), be placed below that of TuncahuAn, but this he based 
only on stylistic grounds. Stratigraphic studies in the lowlands in- 
dicate that this culture was late, as had been suspected by Bennett, 
who saw the Bame decorative tradition in the supposedly early proto- 
Panzaleo culture and that of San SebastiAn. We must, therefore, 
begin the north-central highland sequence with die TuncahuAn 
culture. Bowls, compotes, and tall vessels are the main shapes of this 
style, which is probably the oldest in the northern highlands near 
the Colombian border and extending beyond it. This period corre- 
lates with the middle cultures of the coastal region — Jama, Coaque, 
Guangala, and perhaps Tejar. Shaft burials were then common in 
the northern highlands. Later, burial in ceremonial mounds came 
into use. 

In the upper part of the central highlands, according to Jij6n, 
flourished the Panzaleo culture, which, he claims, began contempo- 
raneously with that of TuncahuAn. It » more likely, however, that 
it corresponds to the slighdy later culture of the highlands. In its 
upper phases, the Panzaleo culture extended as far east as the Oriente, 
where statigraphically it has been found mingled with Spanish rem- 
nants in more recent levels. 

In the central highlands, the San SebastiAn culture followed 
the TuncahuAn. Incised decorations are common in the pottery of 
this period, and the similarity of incised dishes, compotes, and tripods 
to those of the lowland cultures of Quevedo-Milagro gives clear 
proof of close relations between those regions at that time. It is 
probable that the people of the San SebastiAn culture and related 
groups crossed over the Andes from the Amazon basin and then 
came down into the lowlands. 

The Elen Pata culture came next, developing greater plasticity 
in its pottery forms as well as a highly decorative type of black negative 
painting on the bases of its tall vessels. These vessels have flaring 
necks, and their handles sometimes depict human faces. 

The following period, that of Huavalac, seems to have been 
degenerative; it was the period in which Inca invasion occurred in 
the Andean plateau. The Inca culture extended over most of the 
highlands, but aside from a single site on the island of La Plata, 
25 miles off the coast, no traces of it have been found on the coast. 

Our knowledge of southern-highland cultures is more definite, 
thanks to the work of Collier and Murra and of Bennett. The three- 
color negative ware, probably the oldest characteristic ware of the 
north and central highlands, has also been found in the Cafiar Azuay 
section, where other wares representative of older cultures underlie 
it. Ceramic wares of the Chorrera coastal period have been found 
there at the bottom of the deposits, in the cultures which the above 
authors have called the "Monjaahuaico," “Huancarcuchu," and 
"early Narrio." TuncahuAn artifacts have been found in die late 
Narrio deposits, as has Elen Pata material. All these cultures were 
followed later by a culture called the "Cashaloma," remains of which 
lie just below the strata of the Inca invasions and dominance. The 
most characteristic ware of the early and late Narrio is a type of 
red on buff. Several minor wares of the late Narrio period seem 
to be closely related to coastal pottery types, especially those of the 
Jama-Coaque cultures, again indicating direct highland and coast 
contacts at various times. 

The Oriente region. The Oriente, whose large rivers drain into 
the Amazon River system, is a flat, tropical country, sparsely inhabited 
by savage and semicivilized tribes, with poor communication and 
few agricultural or other natural resources. Ethnographically, its 
links are with Amazon tribes of Cariban or Arawakan origin. 

Recent excavations carried out by C. Evans and B. Meggers 10 
the northern part of the Oriente region have given proof of direct 
relationship with Margjd cultures. The valley of the Qujjoi, 1 °°***} 
in northern Oriente in the foothills of the Andes, was closely related 
to the late Panzaleo culture. Father Porras has recently found stone 
buildings and fortifications of this culture. The ceramics and simple 
stone statues found here appear to be related also to art of the Tien* - 
dentro region in Colombia. South of this area, only meager traces 
in Macas indicate relationship with the southern-highland cultures. 
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hispAnics del Ecuador. Quito, 1951; J. M. Corbett, Some Unusual Ceramics 
from Esmeraldas, Ecuador, AmAnt, XIX, 2, 1953; J. C. Cubillos, Tumaco, 
notas arqueolAsicas. BogotA. 1955*. E. Estrada. Valdivia: Un sitio arqueo- 
Idgico formativo en la costa de la provincia del Guayas, Ecuador, Publi- 
eacidn del Mus. Victor Emilio Estrada, I, 1956; E. Estrada, Ultimas civili- 
sadones pre-hist 6 ricas de la Cuenca del Rio Guayas, Publicacidn del Mus. 
Victor Emilio Estrada. II, 1957; E. Estrada, Los Huancavilcas, Ultimas 
dvilizaciones prehistdricaa de la Costa del Guayas, PublicaciAn del Mus. 
Victor Emilio Estrada, III, 1957; E. Estrada, Prehistdria de Manabl, Pu- 
blicaddn del Mus. Victor Emilio Estrada, IV, 2957; C. Evans and B. Meggers, 
Formative Period Cultures in the Guayas Basin, Coastal Ecuador, AmAnt, 
XXII, 1957 . 

Art of colonial derivation. The Spanish domination introduced 
into Ecuador the forma of baroque religious art. These were super- 
imposed upon the traditional local forms, without, however, hindering 
the continuation of a local decorative style. In the decoration of 
the numerous churches, the minor arts, particularly stucco work 
and wood carving, hold a position of primary importance in so far 
as they determined or conditioned the architectural decoration or 
continued the local tradition. Gabriel Guillachamin, Francisco TipAn 
(17th cent.), and Fray Francisco Benitez (x8th cent.) were outstanding 
for their gilded wood carvings. The activities which made Ecuadorian 
artists famous were wood and stone carving, painting, and figurine 
modeling. Cultural and tribal differences, as well as the aborigines’ 
own pottery-making or stone-carving techniques and tastes, disap- 
peared. The low level to which the Indians were relegated permitted 
none of the artistic production of their former free society, with 
its own pottery figurine cult and religious stone carving. 

There are practically no traces of colonial art in the lowlands, 
since the temples and villages, having been built of wood, frequently 
disappeared because of fires or Indian wars and feuds. 

The larger Spanish cities were founded in the highland area 
mainly because of its cooler climate. Even the Incas found it im- 
possible, perhaps for the same reason, to conquer the lowlands of 
Ecuador; unusual stamina was required to endure life in the hot, 
humid tropica] forest. It took centuries to accomplish large-scale 
clearing of such forest land. The highlands were a much easier 
travel route and offered better soil for farming. On the other hand, 
the lowland Indians could not resist Spanish-introduced plagues, 
which thinned their numbers more than forced labor under the 
encomiendaa. The colonial period, therefore, can be judged only 
from highland art. At Quito, under the monks and Jesuits, were 
erected the first colonial buildings, similar to the contemporaneous 
forms of European baroque in their exuberantly decorative local 
style. Among those who contributed to this development were Fray 
Pedro Gosseal, Fray Jodoco Ricke, Antonio Rodriguez of Quito 
(the S. Francisco Church and monastery, and the churches of S. Clara 
and S. Domingo), JosA Jaime Ortiz (Church of La Merced), Marcos 
Guerra (the Cabildo), and Jean Vives. 

Keeping pace with architecture, and closely related to it, were 
painting and sculpture. As early as the x6th century there were 
thriving religious and secular schools of painting and sculpture. 
Noteworthy artists of the period were Diego de Robles, Luis de 
Ribera, Fray Pedro Bed6n (who decorated Dominican convents in 
Santa FA, BogotA, and Tunja), Miguel de Santiago, Nicolas Javier 
de Gorivar (painting of the prophets in the Church of the Jesuits 
in BogotA), BemabA Lobato, Simdn de Valenzuela, Manuel Sama- 
niego (Assumption of the Virgin and Christ at the Column in the Ca- 
thedral at Quito), Morales, Vela, Oviedo, Fray Hernando de la Cruz, 
JosA Ramirez, and Juan Benavides. After a period of decadence, 
Antonio Salas was the last representative of colonial art. The work 
of Rafael Salas marked the development* of landscape painting as 
well as the treatment of religious themes. Later, Luis Cadena, 
J. Manosalvas, Rafael Troya, Joaquin Pinto, J. CortAs and his sons, 
Victor SAnchez Barrionuevo, Antonio de Silva, and Francisco Villa- 
roel developed eclectic forms imported from French, Italian, and 
Spanish sources. 

Memorable in the field of sculpture were Diego de Robles (who 
was very active in Quito, particularly in the Church of S. Francisco), 
Antonio FemAndez, Bernardo de Legarda, M. Chili (called Caspicara), 
JosA iDlmos (called Pampite, painter of the Christ in Agony in the 
Chufth of S. Roque, Quito), Father Carlos, Manuel Salas, JosA 
D. Carrillo, Gaspar Zangurima (called “the Deaf” — el Llugui ), and 
Juan Bautista Menacho. Also characteristic are the small private 
altars of the great homes of Spanish colonial society. Active in recent 
times were die skilled wood carvers such as Miguel Angel Tejada, 
a master of the carved furniture then in demand by the convents 
and churches of the capital. 

Toward the south, in Cuenca, another great religious center 
flourished where even today excellent gold- and silver-filigree work 
is produced. These skills were probably a heritage from precolonial 
days. A wood carver of this region who is worthy of mention was 
Miguel VAlez, a pupil of Zangurima. 


In the northern highlands, the home weaving industry is still 
flourishing, and the local rugs are well known the world over. The 
renaissance of Indian craftsmanship has been felt in the highlands, 
where native pottery and cloth are in demand, mosdy for export. 

Bibliog. F. GonzAles SuArez, Historia general de la Republics del 
Ecuador, Quito, 1890-1 903; M. Noel. Contribucidn a la historia de la 
arquitectura hispanoamericana. Buenos Aires, 1923*. B. PArez Merchant, 
Diccionario biogrAfico del Ecuador, Quito, 1928; J. G. Navarro, La eacultura 
en el Ecuador, Madrid, 2929; J. C. Lozoya, Historia del arte hispAnico, 
Barcelona, 5 vole., 2931-49: M. Noel and J. Torre Revello, Eatudios y 
documentoa para la historia del arte colonial. I, Buenos Airea, 2934; J. G. 
Navarro, Artea plAaticaa ecuadorianas, Mexico City, 2945: J. G. Navarro, 
Ecuadorian Sculpture, BMMA. N. S.. Ill, 9. May. 2945. PP> 209-23: G. 
Kubler and M. Soria, Art and Architecture in Spain and Portugal and Their 
American Dominions, 2500-2800, Harmondaworth, 2959. 

Principal art centers. Quito. The origins of this city are 
vague and legendary, though the Quitus seem to have been the earliest 
Ecuadorian inhabitants. Their territory was invaded by the Caran 
Shyri, who between a.d. 800-1000 had pushed forward from a coastal 
settlement all the way to the capital of a vast territory dominated 
by a king named Quito. After the Inca invasion (ca. 2450) and the 
settlement of the Spanish in Peru in 1533, SebastiAn de BenalcAzar, 
one of Pizarro’s lieutenants, conquered Quito and burned it, pro- 
ceeding on Aug. 28, 1534, together with Diego de Almagro, to found 
a new city of Spanish type. Having grown in importance through 
the privilege, the title, and the coat of arms granted by Charles V, 
Quito became the seat of the governmental Real Audiencia (1563). 
Until the rebellion for independence in the 19th century, it was 
one of the most peaceful strongholds of the colonial empire. 

Quito is located at an altitude of 9,300 ft., and the modem city 
is an important railroad center. Its development has been slow 
because of lethargic and limited activity in commerce and industry, 
but its growth in recent times has been remarkable; it is the seat 
of the Central University of Ecuador (18th cent.) and of many 
cultural institutioiis and libraries. 

The character of the city, except for the very modern quarters, 
has been determined by the many specimens of Spanish colonial 
architecture in plateresque style, the work of members of religious 
orders in the 16th and 27th centuries. 

There are many outstanding churches of this period. The Church 
of S. Francisco (1534-1650), with its adjoining monastery, is the 
work of several architects, including Fray Jodoco Ricke and Antonio 
Rodriguez. It is baroque colonial in style, and has two heavy lateral 
towers. It has a nave with two side aisles, decorations in stucco and 
polychromed wood, and an admirable choir. On the high altar is 
the Baptism of Christ by Diego de Robles; the statue of St. Francis 
de Paula is by JosA D. Carillo. The church has a cloister with two 
porticoes, a chapel with richly carved and gilded altars, paintings 
by Manuel Samaniego, and a statue of St. Francis by M. Chili. 
The Church of La Merced (with adjoining convento and cloister by 
JosA Jaime Ortiz) is plateresque in style, and contains works by 
Samaniego and J. Pinto. The Church of S. Domingo has in its 
Chapel of the Madon2ia of the RoBary a statue of the Virgin given 
by Charles V. It also contains works by Samaniego and by Italian 
and Spanish artists. The Chapel of the Communion Rail was deco- 
rated by Gorivar. It contains works by Luis Cadena, and its cloister 
was designed by Antonio Rodriguez. The Church of the Company 
of Jesus is baroque with plateresque decoration, and it contains works 
by Gorivar. The Church of S. Agustin has works by Miguel de 
Santiago and Gorivar. The Carmen Antiguo Church, the Chapel 
of the Sanctuary, and the Cathedral (with works by Samaniego, 
Antonio FemAndez, and Caspicara) are also notable. Outstanding 
among the civil structures are the Government Palace (2747)* tta 
Military School, the Central University of Ecuador, the astronomical 
observatory, the National School of Fine Arts, and the Sucre Theater. 

Guayaquil. The modem port and railroad center of Guayaquil 
is the commercial capital and largest city of Ecuador. Although 
the city dates back to the x6th century, there is nothing about it to 
suggest antiquity. It was twice destiwyed by Indiana, sacked and 
burned by buccaneers, leveled by earthquakes, and five times swept 
by fire. It has survived epidemics of malaria, yellow fever, and 
bubonic plague. Termites destroyed many of the old wooden struc- 
tures, and much of the present city is built of concrete. 

At the base of St. Anne’s Hill near the Plaza Col6n are the remains 
of the ancient fortress, La Planchada, which defended the town 
against a succession of attacks by privateers. Also nearby is the 
Church of S. Domingo (2640), the oldest in Guayaquil. a , 

The cultural life of die city is centered in the University 01 
Guayaquil, the National Conservatory of Music, the Ecuadorian Fine 
Arts Association, the Institute of Historical Research, the C asa de 
la Cultura, and die aeveral libraries and museums. Of special interest 
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in the Municipal Museum are collections of carved stone objects 
and ceramics antedating the Spanish conquest. An important ar- 
chaeological relic is the carved wooden totem pole called the palo 
de brujo (sorcerer’s post), on display in the City Hall. 

Cuenca. The picturesque inland city of Cuenca, 8,517 ft. above 
sea level, is the third largest in Ecuador. Notable examples of the 
work of local sculptors and wood carvers may be seen in Cuenca’s 
historic churches, particularly those of La Concepcidn (1599) and 
Las Carmelitaa Descalzas (1682). The Neo-Gothic Cathedral (20th 
cent.) dominates the city. Spanish colonial buildings of historic 
interest are the Government House and the old Cathedral. In the 
Municipal Museum are archaeological collections (chiefly ceramics) 
from the ancient civilizations of the Caflari Indians, and valuable 
relics from the Inca ruins of Tomebamba, which may be seen in 
the southwest section of the city. 
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EDUCATION AND ART TEACHING. The teaching 
of art in a particular area of civilization is influenced by the 
ideals, theories, philosophies, and methods of art that exist 
there (see criticism; esthetics; historiography; philoso- 
phies of art; sociology of art; treatises). In this article we 
are concerned mainly with concepts of art instruction, inasmuch 
as the specific techniques of transmitting knowledge and the 
types of schools and institutes are discussed in greater detail 
under institutes and associations. 

Summary. General discussion (col. 557). Ideals and aspects 
of instruction in the arts (col. 559): Antiquity \ The Middle Ages; 
The Renaissance; The Western world since the 17th century ; The Orient : 
a. India; h. China and Japan; c. Southeast Asia. 

General discussion. The aim of instruction in the arts 
may be either to prepare for a professional career or to contrib- 
ute to a general cultural background. Practice and theory 
are involved in both. Practice is essential in learning how to 
create art and use it as a means of expression; theory in learn- 
ing how to understand and appreciate works of art. The amount 
of time devoted to each of these varies according to the esthetic 
(see esthetics) and educational ideals that prevail at a partic- 
ular time and place. Two extremes are possible and have 
been practiced throughout history: technical instruction, exclu- 
sive of theory, in which the understanding and appreciation 
°f art is implicit in the experience; and instruction in the under- 
standing and appreciation of works of art solely on the basis 
of theory, exclusive of practice. To be sure, there are, and 
have been, many intermediary approaches to art teaching. 

Esthetic and cultural ideals, which change with time and 
place, determine the role assigned to art instruction in various 
institutes and educational programs. The course of study may 
he intended as direct preparation for specialization in a given 
medium, and the number of pupils may be limited. In other 
instances it may be considered an integral part of a broad, 
educational progr am, 1 fundamental training for future spe- 
cialization. The educational program that teaches how to under- 
stand and appreciate art may be deemed an accessory or extra- 
curricular activity, restricted to an elite of amateurs; in other 
esses, it may be termed an indispensable factor for a cultural 
background and become an integral part of the program as a 
whole. Between these two points of view there are such in- 
ternae diary solutions as the one adopted by elementary and 


high schools, which begin with basic instruction in the lower 
classes, teaching the student how to express himself through 
art (drawing), and then continue in the later years of high 
school with specialized courses for a professional career* 
The history of art is often an integral part of study courses 
in liberal arts schools but ib infrequent in schools of science 
and technology. The prevailing trend today holds that in- 
struction in art, both in practice and in theory, is basic and 
fundamental to all programs of study. There are many advo- 
cates of the doctrine that views it as the focal point in the edu- 
cational development of the child and adolescent. 

Objections to this idea are due to the concept, inherited 
from the past, that the creation of art objects is a manual activ- 
ity and, therefore, not so elevated as the creation of literature. 
Traces of this concept may be found in the philosophy of 
Hegel and in all idealistic philosophies and forms of instruction 
inspired by him. Other objections are raised by the school 
of thought which defines education as a discipline repressing 
spontaneity; it thus doubts the value of art instruction, which 
it considers unsuited for conveying to the student that bit of 
spontaneity necessary for the creation of a work of art. Other 
opposition to the teaching of art appreciation, or at least the 
teaching of it in schools other than those of the humanities, 
stems from the idea that knowledge of art is superfluous, if 
not damaging, to technical and scientific studies. 

Instruction in the creative arts follows, in the main, two 
major ideals: formal instruction and instruction the aim of 
which is to promote the spontaneity of the individual imagination. 
The former tends to discipline, if not to repress, creative spon- 
taneity through imitating nature and copying works by fa- 
mous masters. Its predetermined esthetic is the ideal of clas- 
sicism and realism. Inherent in its premise is the belief that 
teaching is an authoritative transmission of knowledge. The 
academies of fine arts founded in the 17th century are the most 
important of the institutes that practice a normative scheme 
in artistic training. 

The form of instruction that aims at encouraging sponta- 
neity does not profess to have specific ideals of absolute beauty, 
recognizable only in some works and certain styles and not 
present in others. In teaching the creative arts, it utilizes 
cultural knowledge and technical training as instruments that 
release and promote spontaneous vision and individual expres- 
sion, rather than as curbs that guide the expressive capacity 
of the student in a predetermined direction. Individual artistic 
expression, with its own intrinsic canon of perfection, is the 
avowed esthetic of this school of thought. Its doctrine is found- 
ed on the principle of collaboration between master and student 
toward a common goal and on the concept of teaching as the 
evaluation of personal aims. As in every other aspect of art 
education, the trend in the creative arts that enjoys popularity 
today is oriented toward spontaneity rather than toward the 
formal and normative. 

A distinction must also be made between private and public 
instruction in art. Private instruction began in ancient civili- 
zations as a natural training in the artists’ workshops. The 
standards of the professional craftsman’s work sometimes gave 
such training the kind of legal sanction that ia reserved today 
for public instruction. The founding of academies of art in 
the x6th and 17th centuries led to an extensive public interest 
in the teaching of the creative arts. In the beginning many 
of these schools were private ones. The period of romanticism 
in the 19th century brought doubts about the merit of public 
instruction, which had come to be identified with the academies 
and their normative procedure; it praised instead the superiority 
of teaching by independent artists and even lauded the pleasures 
of self-education. < 

Today the problems of instruction in art 4 throughout the 
world are, however, viewed in a different light. This is be- 
cause training for an art career that is linked td comme r cial 
production can be satisfied neither by the academies, which 
grew at a time when ties between art and production were 
lacking, nor by private instruction, which has always had a 
personal character. Even less adaptable to industry are die 
improvisations to which self-education leads. The pfdvaleitt 
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tendency in advanced courses in art schools today is to plan 
the programs and methods of study with a view to training 
persons to judge the artistic qualities of industrial production. 
This concept has modernized a practice that medieval work- 
shops employed at a craftsman's level. It was also characteristic 
of the individual academies and similar institutes founded in 
the x8th century in connection with manufactured products 
(for example, porcelain), which were distinctly different from 
the academies of fine art. Indeed, in some instances schools 
were founded by industries and attached to factories. 

Even the concept of "fine art" as a fundamental principle 
of art education, which was born with the academies and has 
been closely tied to their doctrine, as well as to the idea of art 
as luxury, tends today to be replaced by the concept of in- 
dustrial design (q.v.). In other words, art tends today to be 
thought of as a knowledgeable search for esthetic quality in 
industrial production. Hence, there is in some places a tendency 
to transform art schools into schools of art design and, conse- 
quently, to modify the programs and methods of instruction. 

When art education is part of a general cultural program, 
the age of the student and the*scholastic curriculum are im- 
portant factors. In elementary schools, the problems of teach- 
ing art are related to the training of the child (see psychology 
OF art). Here, too, a conflict exists between normative in- 
struction, which provides the child with models to be imitated, 
and the type of teaching that encourages and stimulates his 
attitudes, sensibilities, and creative vision. The latter rec- 
ognizes in the child a capacity for esthetic judgment equal 
to that of the adult. 

The problems of art education at a more advanced level 
vary according to the program of study. For studies of a tech- 
nical nature, the teaching of art follows the traditional scheme 
of emphasizing drawing as preparation for a professional career. 
Sometimes this is accompanied by introductory courses in 
the history of architectural styles. This concept is in crisis 
today, because the union of art and technology, which character- 
izes modem culture, is substituting the concept of industrial 
design for that of the fine arts. The problems of art training 
in the science programs of secondary schools are similar. In 
these it is a question of presenting on a school level an amalga- 
mation of science and art, a problem which has begun to concern 
such great scientists as Wemer Heisenberg. In high schools 
where the humanities are emphasized, art education consists 
mainly in teaching how to understand and appreciate art through 
art history courses. This study is completed in the university 
program, where it becomes an academic discipline. In the 
university, however, the traditional primacy of literature is 
still dominant in the humanities. 

Roaario Assunto 

Ideals and aspects of instruction in the arts. Antiquity . 
In Greece and Rome, as well as in the ancient Orient, technical 
training of artists was almost exclusively provided by masters 
and competent artists, who upon being paid a reasonable sum 
of money transmitted their experience and knowledge to ap- 
prentices. Prior to his arrival at the workshop, the apprentice 
studied at a school for youths where a grammarian taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. He would also have studied 
at schools which taught music and gymnastics, the funda- 
mental disciplines of Greek education. Instruction in art was 
considered a branch of higher learning, comparable in some 
ways to the arts of the quadrivium (geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and music) in medieval times. 

^Jiia instruction was practiced in private and in a limited 
way. It was not in general use, because the ancients denied 
to the representational arts the quality of ethos, which was 
assigned to poetry and music. Aristotle thought that the 
visual arts do not contain real images of ethos, but merely in- 
dications of it {Politics, viii, 5, 1340a). Nor do the represen- 
tational arts constitute the basis of education in Plato's philosophy 
(Republic, iai, 40ib-d), but Plato does say that they help to 
create a cultural environment. Art was termed teckna (a pro- 
fession based on a special skill that involves application and 
experience) and was, therefore, distinctly practical (see art). 


One can assume that real art training took place only in the 
studio of a master. 

In the first half of the 4th century B.c. Pamphilos, the student 
of Eupompos and teacher of Apelles, founded a painting school 
at Sikyon. Preparatory to practice in art, the student was 
given theoretical instruction, especially in accuracy of draw- 
ing, geometry, and artistic sensibility (Pliny, Natural History t 
xxxv, 77). Teachers of drawing and young Btudents in their 
charge are reported about 240 b.c. (Joannes Stobaeus, a com- 
piler, quoting Teles). Inscriptions testify to the existence a 
century later of scholastic competitions at Teos and Magnesia 
(Charles Michel, Recueil d* inscriptions grecques, Paris, 1900, 
no. 913; F. W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum graecarum , 
III, Leipzig, 1920, no. 960, p. 58), in which drawing was one 
of the specific aims of the competition. These are exceptional 
instances; education in Greece was primarily linked with tra- 
ditional instruction in literature, music, and gymnastics until 
Hellenistic times and later. Papyrus documents confirm the 
fact that in the provinces from the zst century B.c. to the 2d cen- 
tury of our era novices made contracts of apprenticeship ( didaska - 
likai). The master usually received no payment, since he could 
sell the work of the apprentice, but the contract of a bronze- 
worker (chalkotypos) in a.d. 66 (Papin greet e latini , VIII, 
Pubbl. della Soc. Italians, p. 871) indicates that a master could 
be compensated with goods or with a payment of money. 

In Roman times education in the arts assumed some em- 
phasis during the reign of Augustus, but the founding of pro- 
fessorships in such artistic disciplines as architecture was ac- 
complished only under Alexander Severus, who reigned 222-35 
(Scriptores historiae augustae , xliv, 4). This subject, taught by 
master builders, remained in the Roman curriculum, as is wit- 
nessed in Diocletian's edict of 301 (T. Mommsen and Hugo 
Bliimner, Der Maximaltarif des Diocletian , VII, Berlin, 1893, 
p. 120). In keeping with the extensive construction during 
his rule, Constantine the Great (reigned 306-37) saw the need 
to increase instruction in art. In addition to recommending 
the institution of new schools of architecture for youths of 
18 years, to be attended after they had completed an academic 
program, litterae liberates (Cod. Theodosianus, XIII, 4, 1, Aug. 27, 
334)i he offered special privileges to various types of artists, 
such as architects, workers in stucco, stonecutters, silversmiths, 
masons, goldsmiths, painters, sculptors of statues and reliefs, 
and mosaicists, "that they may be more zealous in increasing 
their skill and in training their children" ("quo magis cupiant 
et ipsi peritiores fieri et suos filios erudire”). This we learn 
from documents of Aug. 2, 337, which postdate Constantine’s 
death (Cod. Theodosianus , XIII, 4, 2; and Corpus juris civilis 
[Cod. JustinUmus ], X, 66, 1). These privileges were partly 
confirmed by Constantine II and Constantius II (Cod. Theo- 
dosianus, XIII, 4, 3, July 6, 344, and Corpus juris civilis [Cod. 
Justinianus], X, 66, 2). Privileges were also conceded by Val- 
entinian to painting instructors in Africa in an edict of June 20, 
374 (Cod. Theodosianus , XIII, 4, 4). 

Asostino Pertusi 

The Middle Ages. During the medieval period painting and 
sculpture did not, as a rule, eiyoy an independent position but 
were closely allied with architecture, as evidenced in treatises 
of Isidore of Seville, De navibus, aedificiis , et vestibus, and 
Rabanus Maurus, De universo (PL, lxxxii, cxi), as well as 
others by Theophilus, St. Vincent of Beauvais, and Villard 
de Honnecourt. Artists in various techniques — painting* 
sculpture, stucco, mosaic, and stained glass — were craftsmen 
who executed their works at the construction site under the 
supervision of the master builder. The artists, in turn, had 
assistants, mainly apprentices, who performed minor tasks. 
Thus, the training for a profession was essentially apprenticeship* 
The same may be said of other undertakings on a laige scale* 
involving craftsmen but not immediately related to architecture, 
such as the furnishing of equipment for liturgical purposes, 
providing the objects of public and domestic life, and tran- 
scribing and illuminating of manuscripta. 

The purely practical aspect of artistic instruction* bound 
as it was to this idea that painting and sculpture are m ec hanic al 
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arts (artes mechamcae ), explains its exclusion from the trivium 
(grammar, rhetoric, and logic) and quadrivium. Architecture 
alone had some rapport with the sciences of the quadrivium, 
in that it involved a knowledge of mathematics. In the 
13th century Albertus Magnus referred to the architect as 
a scientist ( Metaphysicorum , I), thus setting him apart from 
those who practiced the purely mechanical arts. Architecture, 
in so far as planning and execution were concerned, was a re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor, usually an ecclesiastic or a noble- 
man who had had instruction in the trivium and quadrivium. 
For problems of a technical or practical nature, he had the 
help of a master builder. The survival of Vitruvius’ De archi- 
tecture, a treatise cited in a letter by Einhard (d. 840) and 
later in the writings of St. Vincent of Beauvais, testifies to the 
way knowledge of the art of building was diffused among learned 
persons — noblemen and clergymen — who were called to 
plan and supervise the construction of buildings. In a Bermon 
deliveied at the obsequies of the monk Gerardus, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1091-1153) mentioned that the monk had helped 
him in <’~jhitectural projects ( Saneti Bemardi Opera , I, Edi- 
tions Ckatercienses, Rome, 1957). 

The apprentice became an artist by acquiring skill in the 
use of instruments and handling various materials of his craft. 
The idea that art was the capacity to work materials and that 
the object was esteemed for its durability and function in 
addition to its beauty is known through the writings of St. Bon- 
aventure (1221-74). Formulas and collections of rules and 
examples were merely aids in practice and manual instruction. 

The direct participation of the supervisor-designer in the 
production of works of art meant that he brought to the task 
at hand both practical experience and knowledge inherent 
in the creative procedure. He had some comprehension of 
drawing and competence in questions of color. It is note- 
worthy that writers frequently made drawings to illustrate their 
thoughts, as in a text by St. Bonaventure and Dante’s reference 
in the Vita Nova to his own practice of drawing. The writings 
of Ugo da San Vittore {Eruditionis Didascalicae , PL, clxxvi) 
and Albertus Magnus reveal a lively sensibility for the effects 
of painting. The study of geometry furnished a theoretical 
basis for exercises in drawing, while the paramount study, 
theology, with its metaphysical interpretations of light, was 
the theoretical basis for the knowledge of color and optics 
in painting. In later times this knowledge was enhanced 
through research in the natural sciences, promoted by Aris- 
totelian philosophy and Arabian scientific theories. 

Heraldry and its symbolism often figured in the instructions 
given to artists and must have also contributed to the diffusion 
of practical knowledge concerning artistic problems. Thus, 
teaching in the arts was largely a matter of collaboration in 
artistic activity between the craftsman who executed the work 
and the supervisor who planned it. 

Documents on the relationship between master and student 
in the Middle Ages are rare, but they become more numerous 
*nd significant with the approach of the Renaissance. Notices 
concerning 14th-century workshops tell us that the eight- or 
ten-year-old boy began an apprenticeship that could last from 
two to six years, Airing which time he learned to grind colors 
■Hd prepare panels, to execute minor works, and to perform 
various tasks. In general, students lived together under the 
supervision of the master, sometimes even in his house, and 
there are many cases of the student's being adopted by the 
router as a foster child. Cennino Cennini wrote that Taddeo 
Gaddi became Giotto’s stepson. 

After the period of apprenticeship, the young man was 
free of the workshop and could work independently on a daily 
basis. Within a few years he obtained a certificate or diploma 
from the local guild, in ^ t 4 »i« made him completely independent. 
In his Treatise on Painting , Cennino Cennini advised that an 
apprenticeship of six years, spent in “the working up of colors} 
to learn to boil the sixes and grind the gessos; and to get 
experience in gessoing anconas, and modeling and scraping 
them; gilding and stamping,” should be followed by another 
Period of six years when the student was to gain “experience in 
Pointing, embellishing with mordants, making cloths of gold, 
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getting practice in working on the wall.” The young artist 
ordinarily received his certificate and began his independent 
career at the age of twenty or thereabouts. Through this period 
the youth had to comply with the strict rules of the local guild — 
in Florence, called an arte\ in Venice, a matricola; in Lombardy, 
a consolato Two guild notices in Siena, dated 1355 and 1561, 
give the following rules concerning die relationship between 
student and master: “No one (master) should attempt to lure 
or take away a worker belonging to another; no worker or 
apprentice should work at his own house, but only in the work- 
shop; no worker or apprentice may sell works; no one may 
buy works of art from workers or apprentices; workers may 
neither sell nor buy anything which pertains to the art; no 
worker or apprentice may produce work without a license; no 
work may be commissioned to the apprentice of another master; 
no worker or apprentice may keep engraving tools; no one may 
operate a workshop without approval of the guild.” 

The Renaissance. The technical and practical instruction 
of the Middle' Ages — in the various crafts as well as in cultural 
education — continued in the 15th century. The artists’ form- 
ative years were spent in the workshop, learning a profession. 
Various sources mention that Francesco Squardone adopted 
many of his numerous students. The youths were apprenticed 
to the master through contracts, which set forth their stipend 
and working conditions. Generally the student contracted to 
stay under the guidance of the master and follow him every- 
where in exchange for a modest sum of money, sometimes only 
for room and board. "For wages and recompense necessary 
to feed and clothe him” ("Pro eius mercede et salario dare 
victum et vestitum sibi necessarium”), said a contract of 1468 
between Piermaria da Pescia and Matteo da Pistoia. Michel- 
angelo, who was placed in Ghirlandajo’s shop in 1488, was 
paid 24 florins during three years. When students followed 
a master to another city, they were sometimes given an additional 
sum. The period of apprenticeship also included time spent 
in copying works and drawing from nature under the super- 
vision of the master or at. advanced pupil. According to the 
documents about Squardone, the basis of 15th-century in- 
struction consisted of the study of perspective and proportion 
and of drawing after the sketches and details of other masters. 

Two types of apprentices’ contracts are known from docu- 
ments concerning Squardone’s shop. Some youths received 
stipends for helping the master in various ways; others paid 
for instruction in painting. In a contract of 1467 Giovanni di 
Uguccione agreed to pay the master one-half ducat each month 
in addition to the "usual gifts.” In this period theoreticians 
of education continued to stress the transmission of practical 
knowledge inherent in the mechanical arts, but this had no 
place, or, at most, only a marginal one, in the liberal education. 
Regarding the art of drawing, Pietro Paolo Vergerio (De ingemds 
morihus et liberalibus studiis adulescentiae) wrote that while it 
was accepted by the Greeks among the disciplines to be taught 
because “it assisted in the purchase of vases, panels, and statues, 
which were greatly appreciated in Greece,” in his time “never- 
theless it is not of use to a man of liberal education, except 
perhaps in so far as it pertains to writing, but for the rest, it 
belongs to the domain of painting.” Maffeo Vagio e x p r esse d 
a similar opinion in De educatume Uberorum clarisqm eonm 
morihus. Vittorino da Feltre, the Italian educator, placed painters 
at the disposal of those scholars who wished to learn the art, 
but Francesco Prendilacqua, who referred to this circumstance 
in his Dialogue , took pains to state that these were mas t ers 
of the lesser arts < [levioris artu). He added the names of the 
painters after a list of Greek and Latin scribes and immediately 
before the dancers, vocalists, lyre players, u*4 riding masters. 

During the 15th century, however, the concept «of art as 
science helped to promote an attitude among artists diet was 
to raise their creations to the dignity of the nonmanual arts. 
This trend signaled the beginning of a different form of art 
instruction, one in which the transmission of intellectual knowl- 
edge was more important than technical and practical mstruc* 
tion. The theoretical writings of Leon Battista Alberti (q.v.), 
Francesco di Giorgio, and Piero della Franceaca (q.v.) were 
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more than simple pronouncements on esthetic ideals. They 
urged the exploration of the scientific validity of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, thus bringing them into the realm 
of the liberal arts. Their aim was didactic, for they demon- 
strated the amount of knowledge the artist must have at his 
command in order to be an accomplished one. Treatises (q.v.) 
took the place of medieval recipe books and emerged as texts 
for the development of artists. Scientific, rather than merely 
practical, knowledge became the basis for artistic education. 
The artists' works began to be viewed as the application of 
theory, and the essence of art was identified with drawing 
as a work of the mind, the rules of which are transmitted through 
science, not through simple practice. While the master was 
still considered a craftsman, dependent upon commissioned 
work, in training the apprentice for a career he stressed the 
science on which technique was based. 

As changes occurred in the education of the professional 
artist, that of cultivated persons followed suit. This was 
reflected in the formation of collections under the guidance of 
specialized masters. Vittorino da Feltre retained teachers of 
painting for his scholars; hencd; the study of art must have 
been widespread in erudite circles. When, in the second dec- 
ade of the 1 6th century, Baldassare Castiglione required the 
courtier “to know how to draw and be knowledgeable about 
the art of painting," we may suppose that his statement re- 
flected a well-established custom. Castiglione referred, as had 
Vergerio earlier, to the ancient Greeks “who wanted the children 
of nobility to learn painting because it is an exalted and necessary 
experience; and painting was admitted in the first place among 
the liberal arts.” In Castiglione’s time, however, there were 
people who held stubbornly to tradition and, foreseeing their 
protests, he added, “Do not be surprised by this recommen- 
dation (to teach children to paint), which now Beems mechanical 
and of little use to the gentleman." 

With connoisseurs lending their support to the artist’s 
claim that painting transcended the mechanical arts and Human- 
ists recommending the ability to paint as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the gentleman, the visual arts had moved away from 
the realm of the manual to that of the liberal arts. Because 
the creation of art was understood as an intellectual process 
(disegno; see drawing), acquisition of the practical skill that 
produces art was not so ignoble as learning a menial trade. 
Through this experience, comparable to writing, the scholar 
learned a science. These concepts were developed by Leonardo 
da Vinci (q.v.) into an epistemology: “All true sciences are 
the result of experience that has passed through our senses; 
... if you say that these true sciences that are founded on ob- 
servation must be classed as mechanical because they do not 
accomplish their end without manual work, I reply that all 
arts that pass through the hands of scribes are in the same po- 
sition, for they are a kind of drawing which is a branch of 
painting . . . which arises in the mind of the contemplator but 
cannot be accomplished without manual operation." The 
claim that painting is an investigation by the mind — a science 
— makes manual exercise permissible, placing it in a reciprocal 
relationship with expressiveness. Painting is the science par 
excellence precisely because of this reciprocity, which is com- 
mon to all the sciences; and also because the origin, the means, 
and achievements pass through the senses, and “experience 
does not feed investigators on dreams." 

Leonardo's theory of learning and education was unique 
for his time; it had no parallel in the educational institutions, 
exceoj that it shared with contemporary culture the concept 
of dmegno (art as an intellectual process or science) as a foun- 
dation for artistic instruction and development. Fifty years 
later, when Vasari discussed the form of training received by 
the artists whose biographies he wrote, he defined painting, 
sculpture, and architecture as arts of disegno and clearly assigned 
a didactic function to the manual work. In his discussion of 
the three arts of disegno , prefixed to the 1568 edition of the 
lacier, Vasari established the fundamental concepts which should 
be the basis for the education of artists: “In the mind is formed 
that thing which the hand expresses and which is called di- 
segno . . . for disegno the hand must be well-trained through 


many years of study and exercise ... in order that when the 
intellect releases pure concepts, the hand which has had many 
years of experience in disegno will reveal the perfection and 
excellence of the arts as well as the artist's knowledge." 

Rotmrio Assunto 

In the early decades of the 16th century, the apprentice 
paid a small fee for the training received from a master. Often 
he received no stipend, but there are instances of young artists 
receiving considerable recompense. In his autobiography Ben- 
venuto Cellini recalls that when he was hardly fifteen years 
old and working in various shops, he succeeded in earning 
well. Speaking of his apprenticeship to a goldsmith in Pisa, 
he said, “I earned a great deal of money in the year I spent 
with him; ... I earned enough to help my father and my own 
family." At the end of the apprenticeship the young art»t 
could either work in the master’s shop or select a shop in which 
to execute works commissioned to him personally, provided 
he agreed to give a part of his earnings to the Bhopowner. Ac- 
cording to Cellini, the amount paid was one-third of the sum 
earned (“such is the custom that a two-thirds sum goes to the 
worker and the other third to the master of the shop"). Other 
young artists opened their own shops by pooling their resources. 
Donatello and Michelozzo had already done so in the early 
15th century, and a century later Fra Bartolomeo and Mariotto 
Albertinelli joined forces, as also did Andrea del Sarto and 
Franciabigio. 

During the High Renaissance, when a clear distinction in 
the modem sense was made between the craftsman and the artist, 
changes in instruction occurred. The “students" of a master, 
who were not necessarily the shop assistants, were given a form 
of instruction that was essentially a study of concepts. Michel- 
angelo scorned assistants, preferring to select his students 
largely from youths of noble family. Leonardo took on as 
students Francesco Melzi and Giovanni Boltraffio while at 
the same time in his shop there were apprentices, such as 
Salai, who worked on the traditional, medieval basis. Some 
shopB were exceedingly crowded; others were limited in number. 
Bernardino Scardeone (De antiquitate urbis Patavi et Claris 
civibus patavinis , Basel, 1560) noted that Squarcione had had 
137 pupils in Padua, but this is difficult to believe. Cellini 
listed 12 workmen in Lucagnolo's goldsmith shop in Rome. 
In a mid- 16th-century engraving, Baccio Bandinelli is shown 
in his study surrounded by at least a dozen students. 

The first academy of fine arts in the strict meaning of the 
term, the Accademia del Disegno, was founded in Florence 
in 1563 by Vasari with Grand Duke Cosimo de’ Medici at its 
head. The last chapter of the second edition of Vasari's Lives 
(1568) is devoted to the academicians of disegno. The affir- 
mation of the concept of disegno as the intellectual essence of art 
signaled the passing of technical instruction in the workshop 
and the emergence of the theoretical instruction of the academies. 
The founding of the academy in Florence was followed by those 
of Bologna and Rome, and similar institutes soon emerged in 
other cities. Among the first theoreticians in academic train- 
ing were Lodovico Carracci, Giovan Battista Armenini, Vin- 
cenzo Danti, Federigo Zuccaro, and Romano Alberti. In- 
struction, as practiced in the academies, emphasized theory 
and the concept that technique is intrinsic to theory. The 
decisive supremacy of the theoreticians culminated in a form 
of teaching in which the study of models and prototypes was 
of central importance. This form of instruction assumed an 
increasingly normative character as it submitted to a ready- 
made esthetic ideal. 


The Western world since the 17th century. The academies 
at first replaced the workshops largely in the teaching of theory 
rather than in providing practical experience. Even after the 
founding of the Accademia del Disegno in Florence, practical 
training was still available in the shops of qualified masters. 
In the academy theoretical studies were related to lessons m 
geometry and anatomy. That the academy was not specifically 
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devoted to technical instruction is proved by the fact that 
amateurs and dilettantes were admitted in addition to profes- 
sional artists. The hybrid character and the inefficiences of the 
academy in Rome prevented it from replacing the workshop, 
and by the end of the x6th century it was all but abandoned. 

In the 17th century instruction was modified again through 
the emergence of classes in the painters’ studios, often called 
private academies. 

The academies in Rome and Florence helped to promote 
the release of artists in those cities from their local guilds. 
This was decreed by Pope Paul III in Rome and made a law 
in Florence in 1571. Artists in these cities no longer had to 
belong to the arte and work for its certificate; as a result, it 
was no longer strictly necessary to adhere to the workshop 
routine. In cities without these changes in law, artists had to 
comply with the traditional requirements. In Genoa the painter 
Giovanni Battista Paggi was accused by his colleagues in the 
guild of practicing his art without having attended a work- 
shop for the required seven-year period. That the academies 
in Rome nd Florence were without a real function in artistic 
edi cation is clearly manifest in the fact that in the next 50 yearB 
only one other was founded (in Milan), whereas in the same 
period private academies founded by artists flourished. 

The normative in academic instruction assumed greater 
emphasis in the academies established in other countries of 
Europe, culminating in the founding in France of the Acad&nie 
dcs Beaux-Arts by Jean Baptiste Colbert in 1648. The name 
beaux arts , or “fine arts,” which came into use at this time, 
is an index of its standard. The beauty to which the original 
name alludes is that of the classical ideal professed by 17th-cen- 
tury French culture. In its immutable system the absolutism 
of Louis XIV found its esthetic. As F. H. Taylor (1948) has 
pointed out, the academic system was an intellectual ideal 
and, at the same time, a practical basis on which to found 
a program for the glorification of the French king. The method 
of teaching at the Acad6mie des Beaux-Arts did not go beyond 
that of the Italian schools, since the copying of models and 
drawing of sculpture, followed by studies of nature according 
to prescribed methods, always remained fundamental to the 
student *8 education. As in the Italian academies, studies 
m theory evolved from geometry, perspective, and anatomy. 
The idea of the importance of travel as a means of learning 
had originated in the 15th century, but from this time it 
was given special emphasis. In terms of organization and 
regulated courses, however, the academy marked an advance 
in method, and the German and Dutch academies (Niira- 
herg founded in 1652; The Hague, in 1656) followed its system. 

With the growth of the mercantile system, the second halt 
of the 1 8th century witnessed the birth of a number of art 
schools connected with various industries. In many German 
and English cities the schools were allied with industries manu- 
facturing such products as ceramics, tapestries, and prints. 
In keeping with this trend many academies (for example, 
Mainz, Leipzig, and Berlin) returned to a craftsman s concept 
of art. In these achoola emphasis was placed on geometry, 
drawing of figures, ornament, landscape, and depicting animate 
and flowers. Drawing waa conceived as the copying m given 
decorative schemes rather than as a study of nature. The 
method was adopted by the academies at St. Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, The Hague, Dublin, Vienna, and Sfcvres. The Ecole 
Royale de Derain at S&vres had an enrollment of 1,500 students. 

Giuseppe Scavizzi 

The endemic ideal, with ita training in theory and daaaiciam, 
•pread from France to other countries of Europe. In 1770 the 
Royal Academy waa founded in London under the guidance 
of Joahua Reynolds (q.v.), whose ideas shaped the prmciptes 
°n which its teaching waa baaed. “When the artist has by dili- 
gent att ent ion acquired a clear, distinct ideal of beauty and sym- 
met ry, when he has reduced the variety of Nature to the ab- 
ttract idea, his task will be to become acquainted with the 
genuine habits of Nature, as distinguished from those ©4 *®®h“ 
ion; . . . thoug h ... our art, being intrinsically imitative, re- 


jects this idea of inspiration more perhaps than any other. 

. . . Genius, at least what generally is ao called, ia the child 
of imitation.” 

Reynolds’ concept of genius therefore correlates ability 
with academic training. The diffusion of another idea of genius 
in the course of the 18th century, however, inaugurated a philo- 
sophical revolution that was to have ita effect in the field of 
artistic education. The latter concept, that of genius as spon- 
taneous creativity, with a related idea of originality that accom- 
panied it, did not agree with the normative education of the 
academies. According to this new concept, genius — as an 
activity of nature — recognizes in nature, not in the greet 
masters, its real example and living model. Reynolds’ theory of 
genius, which associated creation with imitation, ultimately came 
into conflict with the theory of genius as spontaneous inspiration. 

The idea of an education that promotes rather than sup- 
presses creative freedom emerged clearly in Eugfene Delacroix's 
(q.v.) De I'enseignement du dessin , published in 1850. “Who 
does not remember those pages filled with noses, ears, and eyes 
that were inflicted on our adolescence? Those eyea systemati- 
cally divided into three perfectly equal parte . . . that inevitable 
oval, the point of departure for drawing the head, which, as 
everyone knows, is neither oval nor round; and finally, all 
those parts of the human body — infinitely copied and always 
separated — with which the student finally had to reconstruct 
the whole figure.” Delacroix compared this training, which he 
said was the “source of errors and confusion," with the artist's 
instinct, adding that “reason and even sentiment should only 
come later.” 

In contrast to Delacroix, Ingres (q.v.) recommended the 
study of the ancients, while giving expression to the concept 
of a return to nature: “Do you think I send you to the Louvre 
in search of what is commonly called the ideal beauty? Nonaenae 
of that sort is responsible for the decadence of art in the worst 
periods of its history, i send you there to learn from the an- 
cients to see nature, because they themselves are nature.” 

In the mid- 19th centvr » there waa a growing need for an 
art education applicable to industry as well as to the fine arts. 
This idea of education ia based on the concept that art is an 
activity applicable to every field of endeavor. In this connection 
John Ruakin (1819-1900) was the first to proclaim the need 
to free the craftsman from industrialization. His central prem- 
ise was that a fundamental need of modem civilization waa 
the restitution of art training as a part of the creation of work* 
of art. It was William Morris who first devised the practical 
means on which a program for such instruction could be real- 
ized, taking steps which were intended to give new impetus 
to technical training in art. Teaching waa closely linked with 
production, as it had been during the Middle Ages; Morris, 
like Ruakin, viewed that period as a tort of golden age. 

The firm of Morris, Marshall, and Faulkner, founded in 
18x6, attempted a reunification of artistic training with pro- 
duction through the Arts and Crafts movement. The aims 
of the movement were in keeping with the premise that history, 
as evidenced in 19th-century mechanics and ixiduatry, could 
be halted. Charles R. Ashbee, founder of the Guild and School 
of Handicraft in 1888, was aware of the limitations of the Am 
and Crafts movement. He concluded that modem ci viliz a tion 
would remain tied to the machine, and that a system of artistic 
education and instruction that did not confront the very real 
problems imposed by this fact would never produce good results. 

The movements and institutes that grew in Europ e and 
the United States in the years around World War I were based 
on this concept. Among the more important ones we re th e 
Werkbund , founded in Berlin in 1907 through the initiative 
of Hermann Muthesius; the Design and Industries Araoas tion , 
founded in England in 1915; and, most important of all, the 
Bauhaus, founded by Walter Gropius (q.v.) in Weimar in 1919 
and suppressed in 1933 by the National Socialist government. 

« Rosario Assunto 

The program recognised the need for both self* 

ed uca tion manual work, lbs latter having developed m the 
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European schools of applied art. It aimed at establishing a 
form of training that was free and yet involved the students 
in a common experience. By working in various laboratories 
the imaginative individual was at liberty to discover his personal 
manner of expression. The training program was divided into 
three stages, and its concern for techniques was modeled on 
the concepts of William Morris. A first period of six months 
sounded out the student's potential. A second period, called 
Werklehre, which lasted three years, offered practical instruction 
in the use and handling of stone, metals, wood, glass, textiles, 
sculpture, colors, and other materials. 

This period guided the student to a special field. He could 
enter the third period ( Baulckre ) only after an examination. 
In this, the students, whose interests and skill had led them 
to various branches of art, participated in a common aim, 
toward that unity of the arts as a whole which was Gropius' 
real goal. After these studies the student could go on to schools 
in specialized fields, such as the Techmsche Hochschulen for 
architects. A similar program was offered at the school in 
Berlin directed by Bruno Paul, where all students were first 
given standard training ( Eintieitkunstschule ) and only subse- 
quently went on to specialization ( Kunstfachsckule ). 

After World War II the schools of applied arts in many 
countries of Europe and the United States felt the need to 
raise the artistic level of industrial production. Among these 
schools is the Neue Bauhaus at Ulm, Germany. Clearly the 
industrial designer has assumed great importance. In England 
the London Central School of Arts and Crafts offers courses 
in decoration, glasswork, furniture, textiles, graphic arts, and 
bookbinding. In Italy various institutes and schools train 
students for the applied and industrial arts that are traditional 
and characteristic of certain regions of the country. A five- 
year program in various fields (decorative arts, metalwork, 
woodcraft, ceramics, photography, glasswork, and graphic arts) 
prepares the student for work in these crafts and in industry. 
Among the schools founded since World War II is the Istituto 
d'Arte per l’Arredamento Navale in Trieste. Schools in Flor- 
ence and Urbino offer courses in advertising and design. 

The method of instruction in the academies of today does 
not differ substantially from that of the 19th century. This is 
true of those in Italy as well as the Royal Academy in London, 
where the number of students is very limited. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Italian academies usually after preparation in 
high schools of art, and the four-year program includes sub- 
jects of cultural interest (history of art, literature, mathematics, 
and science) and courses in the creative arts. The latter vary 
according to the program selected. Students of painting take 
courses in anatomy and etching, in addition to figure painting, 
landscape, and still-life painting. Majors in sculpture study 
the techniques of stonecutting. Students of the decorative arts 
learn to execute ornamental sculpture and take courses in 
interior decoration and the history of costume. The training 
of stage designers includes courses in stagecraft technique. 
Architecture was taught in the academies in Italy until 1926, 
when it was transferred to special schools. In addition to 
classroom instruction, the architectural student works in the 
professor's offices, which are situated nearby, in order to share 
common experiences of the work. 

Giuseppe Scavxzzi 

Art education in the United States is of many different 
kinds and is conducted in primary and secondary public schools, 
in independent professional art schools, in college and university 
art departments, and in art museums, many of which have 
education programs. The introduction of art into elementary 
education was probably made by Amos Bronson Alcott in 
Boston during the years 1834 to 1839. Alcott was perhaps the 
earliest educator to recognize the expressive possibilities of 
children's artistic activities and their part in the development 
of the total human personality. Hie kindergarten movement 
from i860 saw a new emphasis on the creative aspects of ele- 
mentary education. The specialized training of art teachers 
for the elementary schools received a strong impetus from the 
work of Walter Smith, who came to the United States from 


England in 1872 to become director of art education in Massa- 
chusetts. Today art as a medium of self-expression is a rec- 
ognized part of the total educational program. In many states 
all elementary school teachers are required to have a certain 
amount of training in art. 

The training of the professional artist in America was 
originally carried on outside of the traditional academic disci- 
plines, first in the individual master’s studio (Benjamin West 
in London), later in art academies (New York Academy of 
Fine Arts, 1802; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 1807; 
and National Academy of Design, New York, 1826). 

At first these organizations offered little instruction beyond 
the opportunity of drawing from casts of classical sculpture. 
They were, however, the ancestors of the independent art 
schools, usually located in large cities, often closely related to 
nuyor art museums (Cooper Union, New York, 1859; Massa- 
chusetts School of Art, Boston, 1873; Art Students League, 
New York, 1875; Chicago Art Institute, 1879; Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art, 1882; Art Academy of Cincinnati, 1887; and 
Pratt Institute, New York, 1887). 

The university art departments followed a different pattern. 
Many of them are located away from the great centers of urban 
population. The study of the history of art and of classical 
archaeology, as well as training in drawing, entered the curric- 
ulum in the 19th century (Princeton, 1831; New York Univer- 
sity, 1832; Michigan, 1852; and Yale, 1866). Later a few uni- 
versities began acquiring works of art, and instruction sometimes 
developed around such collections. In other cases the study 
of art took technical approaches, usually in relation to engin- 
eering or architecture. The training in universities of art 
teachers for the public schools laid the foundations for other 
approaches to the subject. Not until comparatively recent times 
has there been much emphasis on its study as a liberalizing 
phase of the total educational process. Strong programs in 
art history, with much emphasis on research at the graduate 
level, have developed in a group of eastern universities (Har- 
vard, Princeton, and New York University), while a greater 
emphasis on professional training in creative work has been 
characteristic of a group of Middle Western schools (Iowa, 
Illinois, and Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri). 

The professional art school and the university art depart- 
ment are comprehensive in scope. They have by no means 
confined themselves to the traditional fields of painting and 
sculpture, but have developed in such areas as advertising and 
industrial design and have shown a growing interest in graphics. 
The study of materials and techniques has had profound ef- 
fects on the ways in which students are introduced to creative 
work and is a significant field for advanced experimentation and 
research. (The foundation of the Institute of Design in Chicsgo 
in 1937* on the basis of the Bauhaus program, had wide in- 
fluence in this respect.) Work in ceramics, metals, and all forms 
of sculpture is often stressed. Specialization in art history 
continues, while new programs in museum administration and 
conservation have been introduced. There are many service 
courses for other areas, such as drawing for architects, crafts 
for occupational therapists, and basic design. Noncredit courses 
for persons who are not planning professional careers are fre- 
quent, and in some cases extension programs spread such work 
for beyond the physical confines of the school itself. 

Hie student who majors in art in a department of a college 
of liberal arts will ordinarily receive a bachelor’s degree at 
the end of a four-year program. If he has worked along pro- 
fessional lines, he will receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. In recent years there has been a notable increase 
in graduate work in the fine arts, which usually leads to the 
degree of Master of Fine Arts. This requires the student to con- 
centrate upon studio work for two or three years, and to pro- 
duce as his thesis either an individual work of art or a group 
of works. This is offered in place of the written thesis that 
embodies the results of original research for an advanced degree 
in art history or criticism. 

An interesting recent movement has been the use of the 
artist-in-residence. This consists of the appointment of a® 
important creative artist in a capacity comparable to that granted 
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to a research professor in other fields. The artist-in-residence 
is not ordinarily assigned a normal teaching schedule, but 
is available for consultation and as example. Several institutions 
have given such artists important commissions and have thus 
made it possible for students and staff to observe the creation 
on the campus of major accomplishments. 

Another important development has been the growth of 
university art galleries and exhibition programs. An increasing 
number of institutions have realized the necessity of keeping 
works of art before the eyeB of the students. The university 
gallery usually attempts to collect representative examples of 
historic art for study purposes, and it usually exhibits con- 
temporary art, often making most of its acquisitions in this 
field. Important comprehensive collections, formed for educa- 
tional purposes, are found at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Oberlin, 
Michigan, and Kansas; others have specialized in contemporary 
American work (Nebraska and Illinois). 

Meanwhile, there have been comparable developments in 
the independent professional art schools. Originally these were 
modeled 1 the concept of the traditional European academy, 
wh< re the student worked closely with an individual instructor 
without the idea of obtaining a degree. Most of these schools 
are in large cities, where it has not been necessary for the school 
itself to initiate many of the activities that have developed 
within the university framework. Many of these schools, how- 
ever, are now concerned with the concept of total education, 
with the realization that technical training is not complete un- 
less the artist is an educated man in other senses. Just as the 
universities have expanded into professional training with 
strength and vigor, so the professional schools have stiffened 
their intellectual requirements. In some cases this has been 
done in cooperation with neighboring universities; in othera 
the art school has assembled its own staff in humanities, the 
social sciences, literature, psychology, and other subjects. There 
has been a marked tendency toward the introduction of an 
academic degree in such independent schools, in place of the 
more informal certificate that was once common. Many artists 
trained in professional schools are now on university faculties. 

An unusual element in American art education is found 
in the educational programs carried on by most major American 
museums, which do not think of themselves simply as reposi- 
tories for the art of the past but actively seek to form public 
taste, to develop art appreciation, and to stimulate contem- 
porary art. This is done by gallery lectures, by formal courses, 
by sales and rental galleries, and by all kinds of publications. 
The last include catalogues of exhibitions that in many cases 
arc permanent contributions to the literature. 

Allen S. Whllhr 

The Orient . a, India . Despite the fact that art activity flour- 
ished in ancient India, little is known today aWbut the method 
of teaching. Teachers of art (< citravidyop&dhy&ya ) and those of 
craft techniques (in the Pali dialect, sippdyariya) were greatly 
admired as early as the xst century, particularly among the 
fluddhist and Jain communities. The existence of treatises 
(Hlpaidstra) on esthetics, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
Attests to the great interest in these subjects (see treatises). 
There is reason to believe that apprenticeship with a master 
hated for a long time and included both theory and practice. 
Then* as is the case today among village craftsmen, the ap- 
prentice received special instruction in executing individual 
parts of a statue destined for festivals and the pqja (a devotional 
service of a deity in the presence of his or her icon). The works 
executed may be liheneH to workshop pieces, and this accou n ts 
or *he perpetuation of a given style over a long period of time, 
js well as for the general anonymity of the work. On the other 
"Bnd, it would seem that even the specialists were well ac- 
quainted with a wide variety of techniques. The AtthasdMrd, a 
Sth-century Buddhist commentary, attributes to one artist the 
Knowledge of seven differ ent arts. Many years of experience 
^sre necessary to achieve the ■MH of supreme perfection 
Vtastoccaya), as manifested in, for example, the sublime aimpli- 
“cation of a masterpiece. 


Training in the fine arts was not reserved exclusively for 
professionals; it was part of the education of the caste of nobles 
(Kshatriya). State and private schools were established as 
early as the 4th to 5th century for instruction in painting and 
music. Instructors of art were respected as much as those who 
taught grammar or religion. Teachers who were held in 
high esteem for their doctrine and ability lived in the royal 
palace and worked for the king. Among their duties were die 
evaluation of works of art and the teaching of techniques and 
criticism. Their pupils included princes, courtiers, dignitaries, 
and nobles of the court. 

The role of the workshops and schools of art must have 
had considerable importance for the development of Indian 
art, assuring it uninterrupted continuity, uniformity, and a 
high level of perfection. While treatises were usefol guides 
for artists, they seem not to have thwarted the development 
of the imagination. 

The ancient tradition began to decline in the 15th century. 
Painters were persecuted under Moslem domination and Islamic 
iconocla8m and were forced to take refuge in mountain villages 
or at the courts of princes who had not succumbed to Islam. 
The destruction of India's tradition in art was largely brought 
about through European influences and through the diffusion 
of mediocre and strictly academic models. The last traditional 
art schools in Kangra were destroyed when the city was demol- 
ished by earthquake in 1905. Shortly before 1900 new schools 
were founded in the major cities, particularly in Calcutta. 
This was accomplished through the nationalist movement and 
the influence of Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Subhas Chandra 
Bose and with the help of teachers from England. Today 
every university has a department of fine arts, but despite the 
instructors' efforts, a renaissance of the arts has been extremely 
slow to develop. 

Jesnnine Auboyhb 

b. China and Japan . Any discussion about art education 
in China must first call attention to the fact that, in contrast 
to other peoples, the Chinese have always made a distinction 
between painting (calligraphy being inseparable from it) and 
the other arts. Except for the execution of Buddhist pictures, 
painting was always conceived as the noble avocation of the 
enlightened upper class, the literati, and persons holding high 
office. Other persons might produce objects of rare artistic 
beauty in the minor arts and sculpture, but they were con- 
sidered mere craftsmen. 

In the long history of Chinese culture many schools of 
painting are known, and in the Sung dynasty academies of 
art were founded. Both the schools and the academies helped 
to determine the rise and development of certain trends, which 
in turn characterized the taste of an epoch or of a region. In 
treatises such as the unique JJ-tai ming-hua-cki (i Chronicle 
of Famous Painters of AU Ages) by Chang Yen-ytian (a.d. 847), 
there are complete genealogies of painters. The texts, however, 
consist almost entirely of monotonous lists of names snd a few 
brief notes regarding the way a particular student succeeded 
in surpassing his master. They do not clarify how painting 
was taught. 

The literature on Chinese art is, however, rich in treatises 
(see treatises) on esthetics, in technical manuals, and in vol- 
umes that reproduce individual elements of a painting in order 
to teach how to produce a composition in die manner of a 
given school. Thus, the literature on theory and practice is 
plentiful. Among the practical manuals the two moat famous 
are from the 17th century, SMh-ch*ifrchai sku-kua^p'u, or Album 
of the Ten Bamboo Hdft, and Chieh-tMU-ytian hua-chQan, or 
Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting (jfckg. trane., The 
Too of Painting, New York, 1956). 

As for the other aits, it is known that in ancient times metal 
casters, ceramists, and other craftsmen developed special, se- 
cret techniques for their work. These secrets were passed on by 
the artists to associates, who were sometimes members of their 
families. This is known largely from legends dating before 
the Han period, which began in 206 B.c., and from the written 
testimony of a bronze caster who recorded the secret techniques 
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learned from his predecessor. The operators of various kilns 
had special techniques, which were associated with areas in 
which the kilns were located. The discovery of the same tech- 
nique in more than one place can be explained only through the 
transfers of groups of ceramists. A case in point concerns 
pottery of the Northern Sung dynasty. When the capital was 
transferred from Kaifeng to Hangchow during the Mongol 
invasion, a ceramic then manufactured in the south was the 
same one that had been produced several decades earlier in 
the north. In recent times craftsmen were united into groups 
comparable to guilds, but the techniques of manufacture and 
craft of particular objects remain secret and the monopoly of 
a few persons. This is especially true of ceramic products. 

The educational value of art (painting and calligraphy) as 
an instrument of individual enlightenment is discussed under 
Confucianism and TAOISM. 

Lionello Lanciotti 

In Japan the method of teaching was more or less similar 
to that of China, except that “schools of art" stemming from 
leading personalities tended to prevail. In the Buddhist art 
of Japan there are reflections of foreign influence; in addition 
to the fact that Buddhism originated in India, the art itself 
was rooted in the techniques of Chinese and Korean artists 
who came to Japan and worked there. The organization of 
Japanese art schools in modem times and the introduction of 
important innovations have resulted in a fusion of ancient tra- 
ditions and new international styles. 

• • 

c. Southeast Asia . The methods of teaching art in India 
and China were probably adopted in southeast Asia as well. 
Artists were joined together in societies, and the craft was 
transmitted from father to son or from master to apprentice. 

Under Western influence the ideas of public schools and 
of art training outside the traditional group or family were 
introduced for the first time in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Two trends may be noted in this phenomenon during the period 
of European influence. The first developed an art training 
that was exclusively European in so far as classes were taught 
by European masters or by nationals trained in Europe. The 
most famous school, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Hanoi, Viet- 
nam (formerly French Indochina), developed painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects whose styles were completely divorced 
from the ancient, local tradition. The second trend, far more 
important than the first, revived traditional art by means of 
a systematic study of ancient forms. This step, which was 
due, in general, to Western initiative, brought wonderful results 
in the crafts — the production of silver and enamel objects in 
Cambodia, the revival of the art of niello (a process of decor- 
ating metal with incised designs filled with black alloy) in 
Thailand, and major improvements in the batik process (a 
method of dyeing fabric) in Java. 

George QedSs 
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EGYPT. This article is concerned with the Egyptian region 
of the United Arab Republic, including Egypt proper and Nubia 
up to the Second Cataract. In chronology it follows the system 
worked out by A. Scharff on the basis of parallels between the 
1st dynasty and the Jemdet Nasr period in Mesopotamia (see 
ASIA, west: ancient art); the unification of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, from which dates the beginning of the ist dynasty, is 
placed at about 2850 b.c. The differences between this system 
and the somewhat earlier “short chronology,” followed in the 
article on Egyptian art (q.v.), involve chiefly the historical prob- 
lems of the earliest dynasties. 

Summary. Phases of cultural and artistic development (col. 572): 
Introduction ; Prehistoric and predynastic era ; Pharaonic Egypt; Greco- 
Roman and Byzantine Egypt ; Islamic Egypt. Topographical survey 
(col. 579): The Delta’, a. Eastern sector of the Delta ; b. Central sector 
of the Delta \ c. Western sector of the Delta; d. Apex of the Delta; 
Memphis area; The Valley : a. Lower Valley; b. The Fayum . c. Cen- 
tral Valley; d. Thebes area; e. Upper Valley; /. First Cataract area; 
Peripheral regions: a. Nubia; b. The Oases; c. Sinai. 

Phases of cultural and artistic development. Introduction . 
The present Arab name for the area known to us as Egypt is Misr, 
which is related to the Hebrew Mitsraim. The Greek Alyuirroc* 
from which the various Western forms derive, appears to be linked 
with the toponym He-ka-Ptah, which in ancient documents indicates 
the Memphis area but is nowhere found applied to Egypt as a whole. 
The Egyptians called the arable part of their country Kemet (“the 
Black Land”) in contrast to Doshre (“the Red Land”), the desert 
areas to the east and to the west. Other common names were To- 
mery (“the Mera Land”), the meaning of which is uncertain, and 
Towe (“the Two Lands”), the latter an allusion to the geographic 
and political duality of Valley and Delta. When the Two Lands 
were mentioned separately the Delta was called To-mehu (“the Land 
of Swamps”) and the Valley was called To-shema*u (“the Land of 
the Shema Plant”), shema perhaps meaning “reed.” 

Egypt has clearly defined natural boundaries; on the north the 
Mediterranean, on die east the Red Sea, on the west the Libyan 
Desert, and on the south the First Cataract. With the addition of 
the province of Nubia, in historical times, the southern boundaiy 
was extended up to the Second Cataract Outlined thus is an irregular 

rectangle lying within 22° and 31° of north latitude and 25° and 35 
of east longitude. The total area is about 386,100 square mileai® 
which only about 13,670 square miles (7,800 of them in the Dow 
are arable. The clear geographic boundaries assigned to Egypt*# 
nature are reflected in die unfolding of its history: its culture, vjh* 6 ® 
developed in distinctly autonomous centers, has been called a “eft** 
fixation of oases.” 
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The fertilizing element of the oases is of course the Nile, which 
runs through Egypt for about 940 miles. In the north opens out 
the great fan of the Delta (156 miles from east to west and about 
100 miles north to south), an immense, slightly undulant plain cut 
through by a network of canals. The coast, desert toward the west 
and swampy in the northeast sector, does not favor the establishment 
of ports, except in the area of Alexandria. The Delta possesses, from 
west to east, four great salt lakes: Mareotis, Edku, Burullus, Menza- 
la. To the east are Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes, still linked 
to the Nile, as they apparently were in antiquity, by the Wadi Tummi- 
lat. Toward this region, Lower Egypt, political life has gravitated 
from earliest times. The need for systematic irrigation and working 
of the soil favored the unification of the long river valley; on the other 
hand its elongated proportions made effective control difficult, and 
this accounts for the recurring tendency to divide into districts. 

The Valley begins at Cairo. It is a narrow, arable strip of land 
bounded on either side by an uninterrupted row of limestone cliffs, 
at varying distances from the river. At no point is the distance be- 
tween the two deserts beyond the cliffs (the Arabian on the east, the 
Libyan on the west) more than 12% miles. A secondary branch of 
the Nile, the Bahr Yusef, already canalized in the days of the Phar- 
aohs, lead's the main river at Derut, runs parallel to it, and ends 
in a depiwssion in the Western Desert, the Birket Qarun. The last 
stretch of Bahr Yusef, also canalized in antiquity, created one of the 
most fertile districts in Egypt: the Fayum. In the stretch between 
Nag Hammadi and Luxor the Nile turns eastward and the Valley 
narrows decidedly; at Gebcl Silsileh the desert bluffs drop almost 
directly down to the river. At Aswan appears the First Cataract, 
formed by a granite outcrop on which the great dam was built. 
After this, as the Valley ascends between masses of granite and basalt 
into the Wadi Haifa, below the Second Cataract, it takes on a wild 
appearance. 

The Libyan Desert rises to a median elevation of between 490 
and 650 ft.; its composition appears stony is some areas, sandy in 
others. Its vast stretches of wasteland are relieved by the great oases 
of Siwa, Bahrieh, Dakhla, and El Kharga. The Wadi Natrun depres- 
sion constitutes an important area in the north. The Arabian Desert 
is rocky and impenetrable, with mountains reaching the height of 
5,530 ft. The Wadi Hammamat route between Qift and Quseir consti- 
tutes the oldest road of communication between the Nile Valley and 
the Red Sea. Sinai, though geologically related to the Arabian pen- 
insula, has historically been linked to Egypt by close ties, especially 
through the working of its copper and turquoise mines, beginning 
in dynastic timeB. 

In its geological conformation Egypt may be divided into four 
zones: the massive granite outcrop occupying the region of the First 
Cataract, the sandstone area reaching from Aswan to Esna, the lime- 
stone area comprising the remaining part of the Valley, and the 
alluvial zone of the Delta. This variation was of great significance for 
the development of the architecture and sculpture of ancient Egypt. 
Along with the two excellent granites (red, or syenite, and black) 
and the soft, fine limestones, Egypt offers a broad selection of stones 
adaptable for use by artist or artisan: alabasters, basalts, breccias, 
diorites, obsidians, porphyries, quartzites, schists, serpentines. 

The Egyptian climate is dry, with high daytime temperatures 
and considerable variation from day to night. The soil’s fertility de- 
pends on the Nile’s annual overflow, the result of the spring and 
summer rains in Ethiopia. Until the end of Ihe 19 th century, 
when a system of dikes and canals was instituted, making possible 
the storing and rational distribution of water, the fertilizing waters 
had annually spread over and submerged the fields from mid-July 
until October. 

Egypt’s flora shows little variety. Cereal grains have always 
occupied the main place; the cultivation of cotton is recent. The 
»una includes a great variety of aquatic birds, web-footed and atilt- 
legged. The fine breeds of cattle depicted in ancient reliefs have 
disappeared; ihe ass and the camel (which in fact appear rarely in 
Pharaonic times) are still used. Among the nondomestic animals, ga- 
*®Ucs, wolves, and jackals are common. The crocodile and the hip- 
popotamus, once found throughout Egypt, are limited to the upper 
itches of the Nile. Reptiles and insects are numerous; of fish, about 
species are known. 

Anthropologists have reconstructed an original proto-Egyptian 
type, brown-skinned, short of stature, and with a long, narrow skull. 
Jjy the predynastic era there were present in the Delta types close to 

Asiatic races, with short, wide skulls, and an infiltration of Ne- 
ffroid elements in the south is evident. The present population 
tn admixture of Arab stock. 

Toe ancient Egyptian appears to have been composed 

°* African substratum upon which were superimposed Semitic 
fe dM *li and syntactic elements; the Islamic conquest in the 7th cen- 
fety of our era introduced the Arabic language, which became 
dominant in the area. 


Bibuog. H. Hume, Geology of Egyp . a vole., Cairo, xgag-ss: F. 
Hommel, Ethnologic und Geographic dee alten Orients, a vole., Munich. 
1926, pp. 741-983: Atlas of the Normal x/ioo.ooo-scale Topographical 
Series of Egypt (Survey of Egypt), Cairo, 1932: R. Feddan, The Land of 
Egypt, London, 1939* 

Prehistoric and predynastic era . The presence of paleolithic hunt- 
ing man is evident in Egypt several millenniums before the historical 



Egypt: general map. Key : a. Modem political boundaries, h . Limit of 
southward expansion in the Old Kingdom, c. Limit of southward expansion 
in the Middle Kingdom, d. Limit of southward expansion in the New 
Kingdom. The ancient nomes are indicated by Roman numerals for Upper 
Egypt, Arabic numerals for Lower Egypt (inset A). Upper Egypt, I. Jhw 
(Elephantine). II. £bw and Bfedt (Apollinopolis). 111. Nhb (Eileithyaapolia). 
IV. Wist (Diospolis Magna). V. Gbtyw (Koptos). VI. Twnt. then Twnt-tJ- 
nfrt (Tentyria). VII. Bwt-sbm (Diospolis Parvs). VIII. *,bdw (Abydos). 
IX. tfnt-Mn, then Tpw (Panopolis). X. Tbw, then £>w-k,' (Antaeopolia). 
XI. Sis-btp (Hypsele). XII. Pr-nty (Hierakon). XIII. SJwty (LyltonopoUs). 
XIV. Kla (Kussai). XV. tfmnw (Hermopolis Magna). XVI. Qbnw. 
XVII. Hr-dy (Kynopolis). XVIII. IJwt-nsw. XIX. Spr-mrw. XX. Nn-naw 
(Heracleopolis). XXI. Sn‘-hn or Smn-Hr. XXII. Tp-ftw (AphroditopoUs). 
Lower Egypt (in inset A): x. Mn-nfr (Memphis), z. Qm or Stym (LetopoUs). 
3. *I(?)mw or Pr-nb-’KDmw. 4. Dk\ 5. Slw (Safe). 6. fliimv (X ois). 
7. Pr-HJ-nb-Tmntt. 8. Tkw. 9. Pr-Wsir-nb-Ddw (Buriris). 10. Hwt-tJ- 
bry-Ib (Athribis). ix. Rsb. xa. Tb-nfr (Sebennytoe). 13. ’Iwnw (Heliop- 
olis). X4. Msn or TJrw (Sele). 15. Pr-Dbwty-wp-Rbwy (Hermopolis Parvs). 
x6. pdt, then Pr-Bl-nb-pdt (Mendes). 17. Bfedt, then Sm’»-Bbdt (Diospolis 
Inferior). 18. Pr-Bst (Bubastia). 19. Tmt. 20. Pr-Spd. 


period, in a time when warm , humid climatic renditions favored a 
rich vegetation. The transition to the agricultural phase that occurred 
during the Neolithic era is documented in the Delta centers (Fayum, 
Merimdeh, El 'Omari). The later chalcolithic perio d , which in the 
south appears at Badari, *Amrs, and Naqada and in the north at Gena, 
coincides in its last phase widv the predynastic age, during which 
certain cultural influences of Me so p o tamian origin may be noted. 
The neolithic burials wars simple elliptical pits; thoee of tha hfce 
ABneolithic era were rectanguler, and in some cases had an interior 
lining of bricks. 
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Pharaonic Egypt. The beginning of Egyptian history — generally 
divided into dynasties according to the system of the Greco-Egyptian 
historian Manetho (ca. 280 b.c.), of which we have had direct knowl- 
edge since Champollion’s decipherment of Egyptian — goes bade 
to the unification of the two predynastic kingdoms by Narmer (Me- 
nes), ruler of Hierakonpolis, about 2850 B.c. The geographical and 
political dualiam of the Valley and Delta continued to be a dominant 
factor in the cultural development of the following periods. The 
capital moved to Thinis, and the first two dynasties (ca. 2850-2650) 
are called the Thinite dynasties. However, in this period the city 
of Memphis, whose foundation has traditionally been ascribed to 
Menes, assumed great importance. The oldest evidence indicates 
that royalty was considered of divine origin and the ruler a true 
god; in a general way this conception remained a basic element of 
the ancient Egyptian monarchic institution. The Thinite epoch is 
marked by the rapid and decisive transition from a patriarchal regime 
to a bureaucratic state; that this had been accomplished as early as 
the xst dynasty is proved by the titles of functionaries recurring on 
cartouches. Not only was the internal administrative organization 
worked out; the relations with neighboring countries were also devel- 
oped, as is evidenced by the coniferous woods from Lebanon used 
in the Abydos tombs and the ceramics of Palestinian provenance in 
the tombs of Saqqara. 4 

The first great phase of Egyptian history, the Old Kingdom, 
comprises the 3d-6th dynasties. In general the Old Kingdom, which 
had its capital at Memphis, is sparse in documentation though rich 
in funerary monuments. A form typical of Memphis is the mastaba 
(from the Arabic for “bench”), from which, by way of the step pyra- 
mid, the royal pyramid was derived. The greatest figure of the 3d 
dynasty (ca. 2650-2600) was Zoser, famous especially for his funerary 
complex at Saqqara, the first elaborately planned group of buildings 
in stone. The 4th dynasty (ca. 2600-2480) began with Sneferu, of 
whose campaigns of plunder in Nubia and Libya there are fragmentary 
records. The fame of his three successors, Cheops (Khufu), Che- 
phren (Khafre), and Mycerinus (Menkure), rests largely on the im- 
posing mass of their respective pyramids, which testify to an efficient 
organization of collective labor. With the 4th dynasty, the state admin- 
istration was broadened at the base, the number of officials being 
multiplied. The advent of the 5th dynasty (ca. 2480-2350) marks 
a new element in the dynastic successions: the influence of the priestly 
class. In fact the first three rulers, Weserkaf, Sahura, and Nefer- 
kara, were elected by the priests of Heliopolis. The 6th dynasty 
(ca. 2350-2200), though still enjoying a certain prosperity and scor- 
ing successes in Nubia and the Syro-Palestinian area (especially 
under Pepi I and Pepi II), was unable to stem the encroachment 
of the central officials or to check the separatist ambitions of the local 
governors, the nomarchs. The result was violent revolt, which degen- 
erated into a series of civil wars. These led to the collapse of the 
central authority and the creation of small feudal kingdoms; the ac- 
companying disturbance of the human conscience seems to have 
evoked an uneasy sense of individual responsibility. This in general 
is the situation during the First Intermediate Period, which comprises 
the 7th-ioth dynasties. About the 7th and 8th dynasties practically 
nothing is known; the 9th and xoth dynasties had their capital at 
Heracleopolis, and for a limited time the 10th dynasty extended its 
influence to Upper Egypt. In the meantime, concurrent with the 10th, 
the nth dynasty had arisen at Thebes; its energetic rulers succeeded, 
about the year 2050, in overcoming their Heradeopolitan adversaries 
and in reestablishing national unity, an achievement in which the 
efforts of Mentuhotep Nebhepetra (Mentuhotep II) were effective. 

Thus began the second major phase, the Middle Kingdom, 
during which the efficacy of the central pdwer was reestablished and 
the nomarchs were reduced to the level of royal officials. The 22th 
dynasty (1991-1778) was one of the most flourishing periods of Egyp- 
tian civilization in all fields — economic, military, artistic, literary. 
Its founder, Amenemhet I, transferred the capital to a northern site 
near the present Liaht and not far from Memphis, and he fortified 
the frontiers of the eastern Delta. Sesostris III is famous for his 
conquests: the subjection of Nubia was completed under his reign, 
and campaigns were undertaken into western Asia. The name of 
Am y m het III, on the other hand, is linked with a pacific work 
of groat economic importance: die reclamation of the Fayum area, 
which he transformed into a fertile oasis. The 13th and 14th dynas- 
ties (1778-ca. 1670) saw the beginning of a rapid decay, character- 
ised by the swift succession of kings lacking in personality and of 
usurpers. This is the Second Intermediate Period, very sparsely 
documented, during which Asiatic elements made their way into 
the Delta — the Hyksoa of Greek tradition (their name is from die 
Egyptian for “rulers of foreign lands”), who established the 15th 
and 16th dynasties (ca. 1670-1570) with a capital at Avaris (Tanis). 
It was the Hyksos who introduced the war chariot into Egypt. In 
the meantime, there had arisen at Thebes, about 1610 B.c., die 17th 
dynasty, which gradually wen dominion over Upper Egypt, then 


led a victorious war of liberation against the Hyksos, with especial 
success under the last ruler, Kamose. 

The third major phase of Egyptian history, the New Kingdom, 
comprises the Theban dynasties, the 13th to 20th, under which 
Egypt ran the gamut of impend power: from a country enjoying 
great prestige gained through triumphant ventures into western 
Asia to a country weakened and passively submitting to its adversar- 
ies 1 attacks. The first ruler of the x8th dynasty (ca. 1570-13x8) 
was Ahmose I, who finally expelled the Hyksos for good; he recon- 
quered Nubia, placing a viceroy at the head of the administration for 
the territory. With Thutmosis I the expansion in Asia reached as 
far as the Euphrates. During the reign of Queen Hatshepsut there 
was a period dedicated to peaceful works, among these an expedition 
into the land of Punt (the Somali coast). Her successor, Thutmosis 
III, resumed the drive into Asia, personally leading a series of aus- 
picious campaigns through which the Egyptian empire reached 
its greatest territorial expansion. The conquered countries were 
allowed to retain the local political forms, but they were placed under 
imperial control and fortresses were set at strategic points. After 
the death of Thutmosis III (ca. 1448) it was easy enough for hig 
immediate successors, Amenhotep II and Thutmosis IV, to maintain 
their privileged position. But the empire cracked under Amenhotep 
III and Amenhotep IV, who were not interested in foreign policy; 
in fact, the latter caused a grave internal crisis by pressing a revolt 
against the Theban priesthood and its god Amen (Anion), to whom 
he opposed the sun-god Aten, conceived as an only god. Amenho- 
tep IV changed the god's name to Akhenaten and established his 
new capital at Tell el 'Amama. With the advent of Tutankhamen 
the priests regained their supremacy; the capital returned to Thebes 
and Amama was destroyed. The dynasty ended with Horemheb. 
Power now passed to the 19th dynasty (ca. 1318-1200), originating 
in Tanis. Seti I proved an energetic ruler, leading victorious cam- 
paigns against the Hittites and promoting great building works. His 
son Ramses II continued the work of his father both abroad and at 
home, concluding with the Hittites a treaty into which the two states 
entered as equals. The tide of Indo-European Peoples of the Sea 
was stemmed by the next ruler, Merenptah, who intervened in Pal- 
estine as well. In the 20th dynasty (1200-1085) the sole outstanding 
figure is Ramses III; he successfully resisted renewed invasions by 
Indo-Europeans and by coalitions of tribes on the Libyan front. 
The succeeding rulers, the Ramessides IV to XI, saw decadence creep- 
ing in and the dissolution of established institutions. 

In thiB inauspicious atmosphere began the Late Period, in which 
there was a religious capital at Thebes, directed by the high priest, 
and a political capital in the Delta. Among the rulers of the 21st 
dynasty (1085-935), some of whom lived at Tanis, may be singled 
out Psusennes I, Psusennes II, and Paynozem. Over the years bands 
of Libyan soldiers had installed themselves in various places in the 
country, and from one of these groups sprang the zzd dynasty (935' 
7x9), which had its capital at Bubaatis. A noteworthy figure in this 
dynasty was Sheshonq I, who made a sortie into Palestine and 
sacked Jerusalem. The 23d dynasty arose at Tanis, running parallel 
with the 22d, but both were overthrown by the 24th, established 
by Tef-nekht, prince of Sais. As the 24th dynasty began to stabilize 
itself in the Delta, the victorious Piankhy, second ruler of the 25th 
Nubian dynasty, moved in from the south and deposed Tef-nekht, 
about 725 B.c. The deposed ruler’s son Bocchoris (Bakenrenef), who 
had reconquered the Delta, was overpowered by Shabako, Piankhy's 
successor; with Bocchoris the 24th dynasty came to an end. The 
following dynasty, the 25th, had to face invading Assyrian might 
at two different times: in 670 B.c., when the invaders reached Memphis, 
and in 666 b.c., when they wiped out Thebes. After this defeat the 
25th dynasty withdrew into Nubia, where the kingdom of MeroC 
had its origin. The last period of Pharaonic history — during which 
national unity was once more achieved and the country once more 
enjoyed a sense of stability and prosperity — takes its name from the 
new capital, Sais, the birthplace of the 26th dynasty (663-5*5)- 
The founder, Psamtik I, supplementing his forces with Greek mer- 
cenaries, took advantage of the internal weakness of the Assyrian 
empire and shook off its dominion over Egypt. His son Necho (609* 
594) drove down into Egypt against the new Babylonian empire, but 
after his first successes he was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
policy of interference was taken up by his successor, Apries (594' 
568), but with no better results. Apries was dethroned by one of 
his own generals, Axnasis (570-526). Egypt was unprepared to free 
the growing power of the Persian Empire, which easily put an end 
to the dynasty in 525, after the brief reign of Psamtik III. The Achae- 
menids, from Cambyses to Darius II, provided Egypt, now reduced 
to die status of a satrapy, with a 27th dynasty. Between 40a and 34 1 
three indigenous dynasties followed one another, a war of liberation 
led by Amyrtaios of Sais, the only king of the a8th dynasty, having 
once more given the country its independence. The four rulers of 
the 29th dynasty had their capital at Mendes, the three rulera of the 
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Eirypt: the Delta and adjacent areas, showing principal ancient centers (see 
(4) mines and caves. 


30th at Sebennytos; of this last indigenous dynasty the names of the 
two great builders, Nectanebo I and Nectanebo II,«nay be remem- 
^red. After the 30th dynasty came the second Persian domination, 
And in 332 the conquest by Alexander the Great. 

Greco-Roman and Byzantine Egypt. With the partition of Alexan- 
<Jcr ' 8 «npire, Egypt fell to Ptolemy I, founder of the dynasty that 
ttded from 323 to 30 B.c. The government was absolutist, with 
* strictly centralized administration run by a closely organized net- 
work of functionaries and tax collectors. Agriculture and commerce 
yere encouraged; these activities, particularly in the Delta, were admin- 
istered by Greeks. The early Ptolemies fostered letters, the arts, 
•nd die sciences, and in their time the city of Alexandria became the 
center of Greek culture. In the field of foreign policy a long contest 
a P°“eAAion of Coele-Syria was the chief preoccupation of 
jj* Diadochi and their successors. In their relations with the natives 
ftolemies posed as heirs of the Pharoahs, showing great deference 
the priests and the cult (temples of Philae, Edfu, Kom Ombo, 
lenders). A characteristic manifestation of Greco-Egyptian syncre- 
was the cult of Serapis. The end of the Ptolemaic period was 
™ked by dynastic conflicts and by the decay of the central power, 
rpjhi in the person of Cleopatra VII, deluded itself that it could 
D1 °p* Roman expansion in the East. The battle of Actium put an 
•^tojWhop*. 

for***!? 3® B.c. Egypt was a Roman province, governed by a pre- 
The emperors were regarded as successors to the Pharaohs, 
a Public laws, couched in Greek, were dated with the years of 


also inset A. FIG. 581). Key: (1) Prehistoric finds; (2) tombs; (3) pyramids; 


their rule. Alexandria kept its magistrates and retained the privilege 
of coining money with its own emblems on the reverse. The first 
Roman prefects had to deal with local revolts and repel an invasion 
of Ethiopians led by Queen Candace (23 b.c.). From the middle of 
the zst century of our era to the beginning of the ad there were vio- 
lent conflicts between the Greeks and the Jeers. In A.D. 130 Hadrian 
visited Egypt, interesting himself in public works and founding the 
city of Antinog in honor of his favorite. Under Aureliau two inva- 
sions were repulsed: one in the Delta, led fay Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, and the other, in Upper Egypt, led by the Blemmye nomads. 
In the course of the reforms of Diocletian, Egypt, divided into throe 
provinces, became a part of the Diocesu Orientis, governed from An- 
tioch by a Praetorian Prefect of the East. 

Christianity, which had spread in Egypt during the apostolic 
period, was first granted toleration under Constantine. In 329* 
the Arian heresy was condemned at Nicaea, and Athanasius, the victor 
at the Council, was acclaimed at Alexandria by bishops and people. 
Later he initiated a fundamental reform of Christian life; he had 
os collaborator Pachomius, who reorganized monastic life. The em- 
peror Theodosius made Alexandria once more the administrative 
center of Egypt, and he decreed, in 389, that all pagan temples should 
be closed. This date marks the beginning of the great flowering of 
Christian art in Egypt. The Alexandrian patriarch Dioocorus, re- 
belling against Constantinople and condemned by die Council Of 
Chakedon (451), confirmed the trend in Egypt to Monophysttkm; 
the heresy thus gave rise to the national Coptic Churchy firmly 
opposed both politically and theologically to Byzantium. 


**• H.I.W.J 
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The battle that Justinian conducted against this heresy did not 
help to avoid schism Internal conflicts between Monophysites and 
Melchites, subsiding only during the Persian invasions (617-628), 
troubled the Coptic Church The Melchites gained the ascendancy 
during the Byzantine reconquest of 640, but their domination lasted 
only up to the Arab conquest in 641 

Bibliog Cabrol-Ledercq IV 2 ■ v Egypte see El XIII, pp 584-86 
B Porter and R L B Moss Topographical Bibliography of Ancient 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts Reliefs and Paintings I The Theban Ne- 
cropolis Oxford 1927 (ad rev ed forthcoming) II Theban lemples 
Oxford 1929 III Memphis Oxford 1931 IV Lower and Middle Egypt 
Oxford X934 V Upper Egypt Sites Oxford 1937 VI Upper Egypt 
Chief Temples Oxford IQ39 VII Nubia the Desert and Outside Egypt 
Oxford 1951 (basic topographtcal-bibliog description which though 
principally concerned with hieroglyphic inscriptions contains many plans 
of buildings with the identification of elements tn ntu as well as objects 
found there E Dnoton and J Vandier L’Egypte Pans 3d ed 1952 
pp xxxiv-xxxv (listing basic historical accounts) J Vandier Manuel d'ar- 
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Sergio Bosticco 

Islanuc Egypt Egypt, at first a marginal province of the Moham- 
medan civilization, increased in importance, occupying a position of 
the first rank from the 10th century on, first rivaling and then entirely 
supplanting Iraq as the center of the Abbasside empire (see abbas- 
b ide art) The monumental heritage of Islamic Egypt reflects this 
historical evolution of the earliest epoch there are in fact very few 
vestiges and those much altered, of the Tulunid dynasty (9th cent ) 
only grandiose, isolated elements remain, the Fatimid (see fatimid 
art), Ayubite, and, especially, the Mameluke epochs (see mameluke 
art) are represented by an outstanding number of monuments, 
the most important of which are noted below m the descriptions 
of their respective localities The historic topography of the country 
had an illustrious student in the erudite MaqrizI (d ad 1442). whose 
great work 'al-Maw&'tz w&'l-itib&r fi (ft kr al-fyitat wa'l-&t&r ( Book 
of Information and Observations on the History of the Quarters and 
Monuments ) is an invaluable document from the historical, archaeo- 
logical, and antiquarian points of view, unfortunately the modem 
scientific edition undertaken by G Wiet, as well as the translation 
annotated by U Bounant and P Casanova, has remained incomplete, 
so that this classical description of Islamic Egypt must still often be 
referred to m the unsatisfactory original edition 

There are relatively few significant Mohammedan monuments 
in Egypt outside the two metropolises of Cairo and Alexandria 
In the case of Alexandria, the scarcity results from the transformation 
wrought m the city by the modem age, m the provinces the lack 
reflects the poverty of economic and cultural life, which discouraged 
the construction of buildings of any importance, sacred or profane 
The mosques which are found everywhere, even in such small centers 
as Rosetta (Rashid), are generally of recent date (from the Turkish 
or, at the oldest, the Mameluke period) From the earliest period, 
the Ayubite (or perhaps the Fatimid) — and m ruins — is the mosque 
of AbO*l Ma'ti, m a surburb to the north of the modem city of Dam- 
letta (Dunyat), it has some ancient columns and Kufic inscriptions 
The mosque of QSit Bey at Medmet el Fayum, the prmcipal Moham- 
medan monument in the area, is Mameluke, and the mosque of 
Sldl-al-Badawf at Tanta is, at least in its present form, Turkish The 
prmcipal center in Upper Egypt, Asyut, and the localities famous 
for the archaeological remains of the ancient Egyptian civilization, 
(Qua, Esna, Luxor, Aswan, El Shallal) have from the Islamic period 
no aacred buildings of artistic significance At Aswan part of the 
ancient city walls, perhaps going back to the time of die first Arab 
conquests, and the Arabian cemetery, with ancient steles, remain 

After the Arab domination the art of Egypt was influenced by 
Eittopean models, particularly French and English During the 19th 
an» 20th centuries most of the Egyptian cities witnessed a revival 
of building, and the construction of whole districts alongside the 
old Arabian ones has given these cities a new aspect 

Francesco Gabbibli 

Topographical survey The establishment of an agricultural 
economy and the formation of great centers of population brought 
about from earliest times a subdivision of the country into territo- 
rial districts (Eg , 1 pt, then If, Gr , vop6c), each with its chief town. 
This division into districts, or names, constituted a basic element 
in the political and social life of Egypt, even during the periods in 


which national unity was most strongly felt The number of nomes 
was subject to variation in the course of the centuries, the most wide- 
ly used classification assigns 22 nomes to Upper Egypt and 20 
to Lower Egypt (no 574) Each nome had an emblem connected 
with its cult object (fetish, sacred animal, or anthropomorphic di- 
vinity) or with a peculiarity of the nome itself Since familiarity 
with the nomes is basic to the study of the archaeological topography 
of ancient Egypt, a list of them is included here, it follows die tradi- 
tional order of the hieroglyphic sources, that is, from south to north 
For each nome the distinguishing emblem and the chief town are given 
the latter first in consonantal transcription from the hieroglyphic 
form and then (if known with certainty) as found m classical sources 
In a few cases two contiguous nomes have the same emblem and are 
distinguished between by their numbers and their capitals 

Upper Egypt (x)The land of the sty mineral (Nubia), *>bw (Ele- 
phantine), (2) Throne of Horns, Ebw and Bbdt (Apollinopolu), 
(3) Plumed fortress, Nbb, (Eileithyiaspohs), (4) Scepter, Wist (Dios- 
polis Magna), (5) The two lords, Gbtyw (Koptos), (6) Crocodile, Twnt 
then J Iwnt-ti-njrt (Tentyris), (7) Sistrum, Hwtsbm (Diospolis Parva) 
(8) Feathered wig (later interpreted as reliquary for the head of OBins) 
Jbdw (Abydos), (9) Emblem of the god Mm, Hnt-Mn, then 'Ipw 
(Panopolis), (10) Serpent, Tbw, then £w-kl (Antaeopolis), (xi) Aiu 
mal of the god Seth, Sis-btp (Hypselis), (12) Mount of the cerastes 
Pr-'nty (Hierakonpohs), (13) Upper nift tree, Siwty (Lykonpolis) 
(14) Lower nift tree, Kis (Kussai), (15) Hare, $mnw (Hermopnhs 
Magna), (16) Oryx, Hbnw, (17) Dog, Hr-dy (Kynopolis), (18) Falcon 
Hwt-nsw, (19) Two scepters, Spr-mrw, (20) Upper pomegranate 
tree, Nn-nsw (Herakleopolia), (21) Lower pomegranate tree, Sn'-hnor 
Smn-Hr, (22) Knife, Tp-!hw (Aphroditopolis) 

Lower Egypt (x) White wall, Mn-nfr (Memphis), (2) Ox leg 
Um or Sbm (Letopolis), (3) West, ’I(J)mw or Pr-nb- # I(|)mw, (4) 
Emblem of the goddess Neith, X>k\ (5) Emblem of the goddess Neith 
Sw (Sais), (6) Desert bull, {J»sww (Xois), (7) Western hook, Pr- 
HJnb-’Imntt (8) Eastern hook, Tkw, (9) The god Andjeti, Pr-Wsir 
nb-I>dw (Busina), (10) Black bull, Hwt-tjhry-ib (Athnbis), (11) 
fish bull, Hsb, (12) Calf and cow, Tb-njr (Sebennytos), (13) Intact 
scepter, Twnw (Heliopolis), (14) Eastern frontier, Msn or T rw 
(Sele), (15) Ibia, Pr-Ubwty-wp-Rhwy (Hermopolis Parva), (16) Dol 
phin, fidt, then Pr-BJ-nb-Edt (Mendes), (17) Throne, Bhdt, then 
Sm J i-Bhdt (Diospolis Inferior), (18) Royal boy, Pr-Bst (Bubastis) 
(19) Royal boy, Tmt, (20) Plumed falcon, Pr-Spd 

These nomes remained m traditional use up to the Roman era 
— as is proved by hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples — but 
we know from Herodotus that considerable modification had been 
brought about m the administrative districts by the time of the Per- 
sian domination Some nomes were divided into two, some, incor 
porated into their neighbors, disappeared, on the other hand, newly 
formed ones made their appearance Diodoroa, who visited Egypt 
m 60 B c , states that the country was subdivided into 36 nomes 
(10 of them constituting the Delta) Strabo, who came there in 25 
b c , confirms this subdivision 10 in the Thebaid, x6 in central Egypt 
and xo in the Delta According to the testimony of Pliny the Elder 
the nomes under the emperor Vespasian numbered 47, two of them in 
the oases At the time of Ptolemy's compilation, that is, in the middle 
of the 2d century of our era, the number of nomes had risen to 49 
The data supplied by ad-century coins raise the number of nomes 
to 52 From the year 202, m accordance with a decree of Septimius 
Severus, the chief city in each nome was governed by a senate (pouXi) 
curia) A fundamental modification in the administration was made 
between 307 and 310, under Maxixmnus Daza, separating the territory 
of the nome from that of its chief city and subdividing the territory 
into pagi, each pagus headed by a praeposttus pagt Later, in the 6th 
century, groups of pagi were combined to form pagarchies, each o» 
these governed by a pagarch named by the emperor. However, to* 
nome kept its place in popular usage up to the Arab conquest By- 
zantine records show Egypt divided into five sectors (Egypt proper* 
Augustammca, Arcadia, the Thebaid, Libya), each of which *** 
composed of two eparchies, with the exception of Arcadia 

Sergio Bosticco 

For fiscal reasons the Arabs at first retamed the pagardhy (hitra) 
as an administrative division, with its basic unit the pqgus C#®?* 1 * 
in the first century of Arab rule there were about thirty pagarebi* 
each in Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt, the total pagi numbering 
several thousand Though the two parts of the country formed two 
separate administrative districts, both were subject to the euthonty 
of a governor general and an mtendent of finance This structure 
was changed toward the end of the Fatimid period (nth centJ* 
when the pagarchies were replaced by provinces (a'fndOi there *** 
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a6 in the entire country, xo in Upper and 16 in Lower Egypt. In 
succeeding centuries, as the country declined economically and demo- 
grephically, the number of administrative units was reduced and 
individual provinces increased in size. In the early 24th century there 
were only 15 provinces, and under Ottoman rule there were fewer 
still. There were 14 at the beginning of World War I; subsequently, 
with the addition of the oasis regions, the number was increased. 
In the 19th century the amal were called mudiriyya, and this term 
is still used. 

The present administrative divisions of Egypt are as follows: 
the govemorates of Alexandria, Cairo, Canal, Damietta, and Suez; 
the Frontier Provinces and District; and the provinces of Lower 
and Upper Egypt. The former are Beheira, Daqahliya, Gharbiya, 
Minufiya, Qalyubiya, and Sharqiya; the latter are Aswan, Asyut, 
Beni Suef, Fayum, Girga, Giza, Minya, and Qena. 

Francesco Gabrieli 

Bibliog. G. SteindorfF. Die figyptischen Gaue und ihre politische 
Entwickluna. Abh. der philosophischen-historischen Klasse der kttniglichen 
sXchsischeo Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, XXVII, 25, Leipzig, 1909; 
H. Gauthier. Les nomea d’Egypte depuia H6rodote jusqu’A la conqufrte 
arabe, Mlmoires de l'lnst. d'Egypte, XXV, Cairo, 1935- 


various museums. Its history is closely linked with that of Tanis. 
Bubastis possessed a great temple, which was explored by Neville! 
At the entry rose two colossal royal statues; there followed a court in 
which were discovered four granite statues of Ramses II; at the back 
of the court opened a monumental door, the work of Osorkon II 
giving access to the hypostyle hall, which had smooth-shafted columns 
with palmiform capitals and bundled papyrus columns with Hathor- 
head capitals. The remains of a smaller temple bear the cartouches 
of Ramses II and Osorkon I. That the sacred architecture of Bu- 
bastis goes back as far as the Old Kingdom has been proved by the 
discovery of a 6th-dynasty chapel and of numerous architectural 
elements bearing the cartouches of Cheops, Chephren, and Pepi I. 
The famous find of a igth-dynasty treasure comprising cups, paterae, 
and vessels of gold and silver should also be noted. 

Bibliog. PM. IV, pp. 27-35. 

b. Central sector of the Delta. Mendes, Tell el Rub* (I>dt, J)ede; 
M 6 v$ 7 ]g). Chief town of the x6th nome of Lower Egypt, Mendes 
was the center of a ram-god cult. A great monolithic granite naos 
in the area of a temple bears the cartouche of Amasis. Nearby is 
the village of Tell Timai (©jioOt?). in which there are unexplored 
ruins. 


The Delta. The following account proceeds by sectors, from east 
to west and from the coast to the interior, and includes several local- 
ities traditionally considered part of the Delta although actually 
they are on the east bank of the Nile. 

a. Eastern sector of the Delta. Port Said. The city is entirely 
European in appearance. Its residential section, Port Fuad, on die 
Asian shore, has grown up since 1925. 

Damietta (TapiotOic). For the ancient era there is nothing here 
of archaeological interest; the Mosque of al-Mu'eynl is from the second 
quarter of the 14th century. 


Tanis, §fin el (E*nt, £a'ne; Heb., $6' an; Tavtq). The 

most important archaeological site in the eastern Delta, explored 
by Mariette, Petrie, and Montet, Tanis is probably to be identified 
with the Hyksos city of Avaris (Hwt-w're; Auapi?). Tanis was 
especially important during the 12th dynasty, the Hyksos period, and 
the 19th dynasty. Under the 22d and 33d dynasties it was the capital. 
The central area (ca. 32 acres) of the tell is occupied by the impressive 
ruins of a great temple; it must have had three pylons and a hypo- 
style hall. There survive ten obelisks (height ranging between ca. 
3a and 50 ft.) and remains of four colossal statues and a colonnade 
with palmiform capitals — all with the cartouche of Ramses II. 
From this temple comes an important group of statues and sphinxes, 
usurped during the Hyksos period, which research has restored to 
the 12th dynasty. The temple possessed a broad, massive brick 
precinct wall with four doors, the greatest of which, the work of 
Sheshonq II, had two high towers built of reused material, flanking 
a colossal granite statue of Ramses II, which must originally have been 
at least 55 ft. high. Within the wall Montet discovered the royal 
necropolis, which was found to contain underground tombs (some 
still intact) of 21st- and 22d-dynasty rulers: Psusennes I, Osorkon II, 
Sheshonq III. The tomb of the first yielded particularly rich finds. 
Inside the great precinct wall the ruins of a second temple, called 
the * ‘eastern temple,** have emerged; of this there remain xo granite 
columns having palmiform capitals, incised with the cartouche of 
Ramses II, usurped by Osorkon II. On the ruins of a third temple, 
dedicated to the goddess Anat — this one outside the great temple 
precinct — can be seen cartouches of 19th-, 21st-, and a6th-dynasty 
rulers. There has also been discovered at Tanis a group of private 
dwellings of the Ptolemaic era. 


Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 13-26: P. Montet, Tanis: Douze anndes de 
fouilles dans une capitate oublite, Paris, 1942: P. Montet, Les constructions 
et la tombe d* Osorkon II k Tanis. Paris, 1946: P. Montet. Les constructions 
et le tombeau de Psuaenn&s 4 Tania. Paris 1947; P. Montet, Les taismes 
dc Tanis, Paris, 1952. 


^Hurbelt (Sdnw; $dp{tai 7 coc). In the foundations of many of 
the modem houses here are granite blocks inscribed with the cartouche 
of Rainses II. Not far from the inhabited city was discovered a ceme- 
tery for sacred bulls; some were buried in granite sarcophagi. 


Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 26-27. 


Bubastis, Tell Basfa (Bat Bast and Pr-Bst, Pu-Bast; Heb., PI- 
beset; Bo6(taoric). Chief city of the 18th nome of Lower Egypt, 
center of the cult of the cat-goddess Bubastis or Bastet, whose name 
means “She of the city of Bast," this center has been the source of 
many monuments, the greater number of them scattered among 


Bibliog. PM, IV. pp. 35-37. 

Behbit el H a k&r (tfbt, Hebit; Toetov). There remain here the 
chaotic ruins of a great temple to Isis, built entirely of granite, begun 
in the 30th dynasty and finished in the Ptolemaic era. Many of its 
reliefs have been removed and carried off. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 40-42: G. SteindorfF, Reliefs from the Temple 
of Sebennytoa and Iseion in American Collections. Baltimore, 1945. 


c. Western sector of the Delta. Rosetta (Rashid). The locality 
(whose ancient name is unknown) is famous for the discovery of the 
tablet that, inscribed with a decree in three scripts, provided the key 
to hieroglyphic writing. The Rosetta stone is now in the British 
Museum. 

Bibliog. PM. IV. pp. 1-2, 50, 58. 


Alexandria ('AXe£dv8pi<x). The Hellenistic capital, founded by 
Alexander, according to tradition, in the winter of 332-331 B.C., 
developed near an earlier village called R'kd ('Pdotomc), which became 
the western quarter of the city. Alexandria appears as an elongated 
peninsula between the Mediterranean to the north and Lake Mareotis 
to the south. A long dyke, the Heptastadion, linked the city with the 
little island of Pharos, dividing the port into two halves: the Great 
Harbor to the east, and to the west the Eunostos, which in turn in- 
cluded a tiny basin, Kibotos, receiving a canal derived from the Nile. 
The growth of Alexandria was constant from the time of Ptolemy II 
to that of Augustus, who founded the eastern suburb of Nikopolis, 
or Juliopolis. The complex of royal palaces faced the Great Harbor; 
flanking the promontory of Lochias on which they stood was the 
Regia (later Bruchium) quarter. Strabo records other landmarks of 
the quarter: the Poseideion, the Emporium, the Caesareum, and the 
Navalia, near which was found the famous library. The city was 
devastated in the reigns of Aurelian and Diocletian, in the course of 
the conflicts between the Christians and pagans during the religious 


struggles of the 6th century, and in the sieges of the 7th century. 
Archaeological remains are relatively rare: there remain elements of 
the circle of walls; a commemorative column of Diocletian, called 
Pompey’s Pillar, itB plinth formed of blocks with inscriptions of the 
Pharaonic era; traces of the Emporium and of the buildings of the Se- 
rapeum, which rose in the Rhidcotis quarter. Of this temple, which 
appears to have had a rectangular ground plan, foundation deposits 
with the cartouche of Ptolemy III were found. Nothing remains 01 
the celebrated Pharos or of the Caesareum; it was beside the latter 
that Augustus set the two famous royal obelisks, which have been 
removed, one to New York, the other to London. The site of the roy- 
al necropolis, which must have contained the tomb of Alexander 
and of his successors, has not been determined; the known under- 
ground cemeteries of the Hellenistic era (Mustafa Pasha) and oj 
Roman times (El Wardftn, Kom es-Shugafa, Hadra) have several 
chambers strung along a single axis or grouped about a peristyle court. 

Of the Early Christian monuments mentioned by Eusebius. 
Epiphanius, and others, virtually nothing remains. We know ths* 
from the time of the edict of toleration of Galerius (3x1) up to the 
Arab domination Alexandria saw the construction of many §p!® n ® 
churches — some, such as St. Mark's, with martyria. About 
Athanasius built, on the ruins of the ancient Caesareum, which iWJ 
been destroyed in the course of Arian-Orthodox battles, the 8**®* 
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Alexandria. Plan of the ancient city, as reconstructed: (x) Antirrhodoa; 
(2) Kohotoa; (3) Heptaatadion, with bridge at either end; (4) the Canopic 
street. Monuments whose locations arc known from archaeological remains: 
(a) Caesarcum; ( b ) Gymnasium; (c) temple of Serapis; (d) the great Serapeum; 
(<•) Pompey’s Pillar; (/) stadium or hippodrome known bb Lageion; (g) cat- 
acombs of Kom es-Shugafa; ( h ) cemeteries; (») Church of St. Theonas; O') tomb 
of Stratonike; ( k ) hypogeum of the mercenaries. Monuments whose location 
is derived from texts: (0 royal palaces; ( m ) Nemeseion; (n) Palaestra; (o) the 
so-called “Maiandros”; (/>) theater; (9) Emporium; (r) Poseideion; (*) Ti- 
momum; (t) Apostases; (u) Navalia; (v) Arsinoeion; (10) Bendideion; (x) 
Mouscion, with library probably adjacent; (y) Dikasterion; (a) tomb of 
Alexander ( ?); (a) Paneion; (p) Heroon of Pompey; (y) temple of Isis Lo- 
chias ( ?), ( 5 ) Pharos; (e) temple of Isis Pharia; (£) temple of Neptune (1 adapted 
from EAA). 


church dedicated to St. Michael that was to become the Cathedral 
of Alexandria. A part of the Serapeum was dedicated in 389 to SS. 
Cosmas and Damian. In this period there was in the center of the city 
a great public square with markets; excavations in 1874 uncovered 
the street that led from the river port to the seaport. The catacombs, 
in existence before 260 on the city's periphery — those of Karmuz, 
excavated by Weedier, and of Kom es-Shugafa, originally pagan — 
perhaps served the first Christians as meeting places. Unfortunately, 
only copies remain of the interesting frescoes, Hellenistic in style, 
m the Karmuz catacombs. 

Alexandria lagged behind Cairo in the creation of monuments 
of Islamic art, and buildings of that era are almost totally lacking 
in the modem city. The drcle of Arab walls has disappeared, leaving 
as remnants only the fort of Qiit Bey, with its ruined mosque, on the 
81te of the ancient Pharos. The other mosques in the city are all, 
at least in their present form, from the Turkish era: examples are 
the mosques of Ibrihlm Terbanfi (17th cent.), of 'Abd al-Baqi al- 


iurbagi, and of AbO VAbbis el Mursl (18th cent); an exception is 
the modem Mosque of Nab! Daniyil, which stands on what may 
be the site of the tomb of Alexander the Great. 

The modem city is linked to the old Arab quarter by great main 
avenues running between buildings, squares, and streets of a monu- 
mental character; examples of an offidal Europeanising architecture 
in which predominates a kind of "Italian" style. The once royal pal- 
ace of Rfia el Tin, sumptuous but edectic in its furnishings, deserves 
mention, as does the arsenal built at the beginning of die 19th century 
by the French architect Cirisy and since enlarged. Other important 
features of the city are the Greco-Roman Museum, the Institute of 
Hydrobiology, and the museum of fine arts with its cultural center 
and library of art history. 

Biblioc. PM. IV. pp. 2-6; G. Botti. B. de la Soc. archtologique 
d* Alexandria, 1 , 1898, p. 7; Csbrol-Leclercq, I, 1, col. 1098; E. Breccia, 
Alexandres ad Aegyptum. Bergamo. 1914; A. Baudrillart, Dictionnaire 
d’histoirr et de g6ographie 6ccl6aiastique, II. Paris. 1913. p. 338; E. Breccia, 
Le Musle gr6co-rotnuin 4 Alexandra. 1925-31. Bergamo. 1932; U. Mon 
neret de Villard, Atti del Congresso internasionale di archeologia crietiana, 
I. 1940, p. 291; L. Antoni ni, Le chiese cristiane nell’Egitto dal IV al IX se- 
colo secondo i documenti dei papin greci. Aegyptus. XX, 1940; U. Mon- 
neret de Villard, ^Studi di archeologia crietiana d'Egitto. 1920-40. Orientalia 
Christiana periodica, VII, 1941. p. 274 ff.: A. Badawy, Kyrilliana. Cairo. 
1947. p. 321; A Adriani, Scavi e acoperte alessandrine (1949-1952). B. de 
Is Sot royale d’archfologic d’Alexandrie, XLI, 1956. pp. 1-48; E. M. Forster, 
Alexandria: A History and a Guide, 3d ed.. New York. 1961. 

Sais, Sa el Hagar (SJw, Saw, 2 dhc)> Chief city of the 5th nome 
of Lower Egypt, capital under the 26th dynasty, Sais was the center 
of the cult of the goddess Neith. It has not been subjected to system- 
atic exploration, but its tell has yielded numerous monuments of 
the Late Period. Part of the great city wall still stands (ca. i, 640X 
2,296 ft.). 

Bibliog. PM. IV pp. 46-49; L. Habachi. Sais and Its Monuments, 
AnnS Ant Eg., XL 1 I, 1042, pp. 369-416. 

Naukratis, el Nibeira (Niwt-Krt, Nauxpaxi?). The first Greek 
settlement in Egypt was in this locality, probably conceded to Mile- 
sian colonists by Psamtik I; the original name is thought to have been 
Pi-meryet. Petrie and Gardner discovered here the remains of a mqor 
sacred enclosure and four nvnor ones; further discoveries included 
pottery of the Greek type anc terra-cotta products, as well as monu- 
ments from the Pharaonic period. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 50-51. 

Merimdeh and Beni Salama. Artifacts found in these localities 
document the neolithic culture of the western Delta. 

Bibliog. H. Junker. Vorllufiger Bericht fiber die Grabung der Akademi- 
der Wissenschaften in Wien auf der neolitiachen Siedelung von Merimde- 
Beni Sal&me, 6 vols., Vienna, 1929-40. 

d. Apex of the Delta. Heliopolis, Mataria, and Tell Hitn (Twnw, 
On; Heb., On; 'HXtou Heliou polis). Heliopolis was the capital 
of the 13th nome of Lower Egypt and the famous center of the cult 



$**«*». PUn of the modem city: (i) Cetecombe of Kom ea^huaefe (*) l-l-e of RU el Tin; (3) Moeque of Ibrihlm Tohlnl; (0 Moeque ed 
I* Abble el Mud; (3) fort of Qiit Bey; (6) Moeque of NaM Daniyil; (7) Gieeo-Romen Mueeum; <l) Mueeum et Fine Arte. 
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of the sun. Sole testimony to the existence of the once-famous temple 
to the sun god is the presence of an obelisk (68 ft. high) erected 
by Sesostris I and fragments of others. Archaeological exploration 
has been obstructed in part by die infiltration of underground water 
and in part by the expansion of the built-up modem area of the 
city. The necropolis contains tombs of high priests of the 6th dynasty 
and of functionaries of the Saite era. To the south rise the Gebel Ahmar 
and the Gebel Moqattam which furnish the limestone for almost 
the whole of the Memphis area. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 59-65. 



Cairo: development from the 10th cent, to the beginning of the 19th. Key. 
(1) Early limits and Coptic quarter in 640: (2) area of the city from 964 to 
1087; (a) expansion under the Saladina, late 12th cent.; (4) growth of the 
city from the Middle Ages to 1800. Outlying areas and historic sites: 
(A) Giia; (B) Old Cairo (Fostat); (C) Rods; (D) Citadel; (E) tombs of the 
caliphs; (F) tombs of the Mamelukes; (G) Bulaq. 


Fostat (Ma$r el *AtIqa, Mi?r al-qadima). These place names 
designate the area of Old Cairo, occupying the site of the Roman 
Babylon (BaftoX&v); Atar el Nab!, something over a mile farther to 
the south, seems to be identifiable, on the basis of legends of a sphinx 
of Amasis and a statuette of Merenptah found in situ, with Pi-IJa'py 
(Pr-8 py). It should be noted also thdt there are to be found in 
some of the buildings of the Citadel of Cairo and in many of its 
mosques architectural elements from Pharaonic times, many of 
them from Heliopolis. 

Biauoo. PM, IV, pp. 69-71. 73. 

Cairo, al-Qahira. In Early Christian times a settlement grew 
up in die old Roman fortress, founded probably by the emperor 
Tr^jsn, the remains of which, called by the Arabs Qasr ash-Shema, 
are still visible to the south of the Egyptian capital, near Fostat. 
In the interior of this quarter are eight Early Christian churches, 
restor e d chiefly after the Arab invasions and in die rath century. 
The most important are: St Michael, since converted into a synagogue; 
Abu Serga (St. Sergius), according to legend founded on the place 
where the Holy Family lived during the flight into Egypt; Muallaqa 
(and near it the litde Muallaqa); St Barbara. Typical of these 
Churches, which are transeptless, is the rectangular presbytery with 
three incorporated apses. 

Cairo, as the center of the social, political, and cultural life of 
the country during the Moslem era, contains the greatest concentra- 
tion in Egypt of the Mohammedan heritage. Of the old Mohammedan 


structures of Fostat (Old Cairo) all that remains is the Mosque of 
*Amr; its foundation goes back to the earliest days of Che conquest, 
but in its present form, which results from repeated and generous 
alterations, nothing of the modest original structure has been left 
untouched. Better preserved, and with something of its original 
quality recovered by good modem restoration, is perhaps the most 
ancient example of Islamic art in Egypt: the Mosque of Ibn Tallin 
in the suburb of al-Qatft'i' (established to the north of Fostat and 
then incorporated in the Fatimid foundation of Cairo). It introduced 
into Egypt the use of pilaaters and the pointed arch, both elements 
of the Abbasside architecture of Iraq. Another clear reflection of 



Ciiro. Principal monuments: (z) Mosque of 'Amr; (2) fortress of Qasr 
ash-Shema, Church of St. Sergius (Abu Serga), Coptic Museum; (3) Mosque 
of Ibn TQlfta: (4-) Bftb al FutGb* Bab an-Nafr, Moaque of al-^ildm; (5) Bab 
Zuwayla, Mosque of $alih T«la’i\ Mosque of al-Mu’ayyad; (6) Mosque 
of al-Azhar, Mosque and fountain of al-Ghiirl; (7) Moaque of al-Aqmar. 
Mosque of al-?ihir Baybara; (8) Citadel, with al-Qala’fln complex. Mosque 
of Mohammed 'All; (9) palace of Dir Bishtik, Moaque of Barqfiq; (10) Darb 
el- Ahmar quarter, with Mosque of Aq Sunqur, Mosque of Kijmls el IsbiqL 
Mosque of al-Mardinl; (1 1) Mosque of al-Hasan; (za) tombs of Imimal-Shaf I 
and royal tombs; (z3) Arabic Museum; (za) Egyptian Museum and Modem 
Art Museum; (zs) Mosque and cemetery of Qlit Bey, (z6) island of Rods. 


Iraqi art is seen in the minaret of Ibn T&lQn, square in the lower 
part, round in the upper, and with an external stair recalling the 
minaret of the Mosque of al-Mutawakkil at Samarra. The art of 
the Tulunid period is thus clearly dependent on that of Mesopotamia- 
Cairo proper was, as is well known, a creation of the Fatimids. 
built immediately after their conquest of Egypt in the second half 
of the xoth century. From Fatimid times, even though altered 10 
the same epoch, are the remnants of the city walls, with high curtain 
walls, square towers, and great gates, three of which are still standing 
[Bfib al-FutOb, Bfib an-Nayr (V, pl. 247) and Bftb Zuwayla). Com- 
pletely vanished are tike palaces of the caliphs, whose magnificence 
is described at length in literary sources. Of sacred architecture 
of the time there are, however, important remains — foremost among 
them the Mosque of al-Azhar, seat of Islam’s chief theological seininaryi 
whose original Fatimid characteristics may still be discerned in toe 
pointed arches of the court fi^ade and of the sanctuary. The Mosque 
of al-Hsklm, modeled on Ibn T&lQn, with two several-storied towefl 
on the fefsde, and the smaller mosques of al-Aqmar and $llife T * 11 1 
are also n ot eworth y. 
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From the following era, the Ayubite (i2th-i3th cent.), although 
it included the reigns of the great building sultans, such as the famous 
Saladin and Kamil, little remains in Cairo beyond the Citadel — which 
Saladin began and Kamil continued but which was developed espe- 
cially under the Mamelukes — and a pair of madrasahs (Kftmiliyya 
and al-§filifr Nqm al-din). 

The majority of Cairo’s existing Islamic monuments go back 
to the period of the Mamelukes, who ruled up to 15x7 and who 
really shaped the artistic physiognomy of the Egyptian metropolis. 
The three fundamental types of religious construction, mosque, 
madrasah, and mausoleum — often juxtaposed or mixed in a single 
complex — are well represented in the art of the Mameluke period. 
The principal examples, in chronological order, are the Mosque 
of al-Zfihir Baybars, which reflects the oldest architectural tradi- 
tion; the marvelous group of Qalfi'fln (mosque, mausoleum, and 
muristan , or hospital); the Mosque of an-N&sr on the Citadel; the 
Mosque of Aq Sunqur; the monumental Mosque of al-Hasan, one 
of Cairo's major buildings; the mosques of Barqflq and al-Mu’ayyad; 
and the madrasah and mausoleum of al GhQri. To the Mameluke 
era belong likewise the picturesque sepulchral monuments commonly 
known as the "tombs of the caliphs," especially important among 
them those jf Barkuk and of Qfiit Bey. From the same period are 
thL palac of the emirs Dfir Bifit&k and Dfir Qfiit Bey, as well as 
car vansaries and storehouses (wak&la). 

The Turkish period (x6th-i8th cent.) added little to the mon- 
umental patrimony of Cairo. The chief monuments are the Mosque 
of Sinfiniyya (16th cent.), and a few sabil-kuttdb (fountains for ablu- 
tions, with texts from the Koran). The Mosque of Mohammed 'All 
on the Citadel, whose characteristic outline distinguishes the profile 
of the city, was built at the beginning of the 19th century, in the 
Ottoman style of the mosque of Constantinople. 

In the second half of the 19th century, under Ismail Pasha, there 
was a great enlargement of the city: new quarters, with broad streets 
laid out on a gridiron plan, sprang up; the Ezbakiyah Gardens were 
planned by Barillet and Delchevalerie (1867); the opera house, with 
the equestrian statue of Ibrahim Pasha by Cordier in the square 
before it, was built (1869). 

Its rapid and at times convulsive growth in modem times has 
greatly affected the appearance of the Islamic metropolis, obscuring 
some monuments and characteristic sights (among others, the Khalig 
Canal, derived from the Nile, which once ran through the city), 
while restoring and preserving others. The Oriental character of 
the architecture of the Egyptian metropolis has been much attenuated 
since the mid- 19th century; of the inventory of monuments listed 
in the 15th century by MaqrizI only a few have come down to us. 
Cairo's Arabic Museum is the sole museum in Egypt dedicated to 
Islamic art. Its collections are rich in marble and wood sculpture, 
tombstones, bronzes, glass, ceramics, and textiles. The provenance 
of these objects iB in large measure Cairo itself, but the provinces 
are also represented; the minor arts or handicrafts often bear witness 
more faithfully than the few modest surviving monuments to the 
artistic life that existed outside the capital. 

The Modem Art Museum has contemporary works of Mohammed 
al Nafti, Ahmed §abri, Georges $ abb fig, MahmOd Sa'id Bey. 

Biblioo. A. J. Butler. The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, I, 
Oxford. 1884. p. 155: J. H. Middleton. On the Coptic Churches of Old 
Cairo, Archaeologia. XLVIII, 1885, p. 397 ff.*, Cabrol-Leclercq, II, a, col. 
1552; U. Monneret de Villard and A. Patricolo, La chiesa di S. Barbara al 
vecchio Cairo, Florence, 1922; R. L. Devonshire, Quatre-vingts mosqufiea 
rjwtres monuments musulmans du Caire, Cairo, 192s: U. Monneret de 
Villard, Note storiche sulle chiese di Al-Fustfif, RendLinc, VI, 5, 1929* 
P- 285 ff.; E. Drioton. Le music figyptien, Cairo, 1939; G. Migeon, Le 
Caire, Paris, n.d. 

Tura (R-iw, Ro-au, then Trjw; Tpoloc, Troia) and El Masara. 
■These localities are noted for their white limestone quarries, which 

show inscriptions and graffiti ranging in date from the Middle 
Kingdom to the Ptolemaic age. In this area are the prehistoric sites 
°f Ma'adi and El 'Omari and the vast necropolis of Helwan, whose 
tombs, datable to the xst and ad dynasties, reveal structural affinities 
W| tn the archaic ones at Saqqara. In the most evolved types the 
Walls of the burial chamber are lined with bride or stone and there 
are two or more storerooms and an entry stair; the ceilings are formed 
°f wood beams or stone slabs. 

«. . Biblioo. O. Menghin and M. Amer. The Excavations of the Egyptian 
University in the Neolithic Site at Maadi. 2 vola., Cairo, 1932-36; F. Debono. 

Expoafi aommaire aur les campagnea de fouillee >943-44 et >948, 
*nnSAntEg„ XLVIII. 1948, pp. 561-69; F. Debono, La palfiolithique final 
1 le mfiaolithique fi Hfilouan, AimSAntEg.. XLVIII. 1948. pp. 629-37. 

of area. A relatively small area on the left (west) bank 


Memphis, the capital of Egypt in several periods of its history, the 
following account then proceeds in the direction from north to 
south. 

Memphis, Mit Rahina flnb-fed, "White Walls," then, from the 
name of the pyramid of Pepi I, Mn-nfr, Menfe, Heb. S6f; Mfifxpic). 
Chief town of the xst nome of Lower Egypt and famous capital of 
the Old Kingdom, Memphis has been explored repeatedly, by Ca- 
viglia, Mariette, Petrie, Grlbaut, Daresay, Badawy. The site has 
yielded many monuments of various epochs, but the topographic 
documentation of its edifices remains sparse and tentative. Of the 
grandiose temple of Ptah there survive only parts of a precinct wall. 
A colossal statue of Ramses II that was found before the southern 
entry to the temple is in ritu ; a second, smaller one is now in Cairo 
(Eg. Mus.). There have been discovered also the remains of a palace 
built by Apries reusing blocks bearing the cartouche of Sesostria I, 
a chapel of Seti I, and a small temple from the time of Merenptah, 
at Kom el Qal'a. Nothing is known of the size of the city. 

The Memphis necropolis was one of the largest — certainly the 
most imposing, studded as it is with royal pyramids and mastabaa — 
of antiquity. The area is divided into five sectors, as listed below. 

Biblioo. PM, III, pp. 217-27: R. Anthes. Memphis (Mit Rshineh) 
m 1956, Univ. [Pa.] Mus B., XXI, 2. June. X9S7. pp. 3-34. 

Abu Roash. Here may be seen the ruins of the pyramid and the 
mortuary temple of Radedef, successor of Cheops; die recovery of 
fragmentary statues of the Pharaoh made possible the identification 
of the complex. There survives also a greatly damaged cemetery 
of 4th-dynasty dignitaries. 

Biblioo. PM, III, pp. 1-3. 

Giza. The famous burial grounds here are dominated by the 
great royal pyramids The most imposing is the Pyramid of Cheops; 
originally its base measured about 755 ft. on a side and its height 
(now ca. 450 ft.) was about 480 ft. The interior is furnished with 
three burial chambers, entered from the north side, that were built 
in successive enlargements of the pyramid. The middle one (incorrectly 
called the "queen’s chamber") and the lowest one were aban- 
doned. The third is entered, after two narrow passages, through a 
great ascending gallery 28 fi high, 153 ft. long, and 6V« ft- wide, 
laced with limestone. At the upper end of the gallery a vestibule, 
originally blocked, leads into the chamber (ca. 50 X 32 X 19 ft.); 
it is faced with granite slabs, and the sarcophagus which it contains 
is also of granite. Above this chamber, to lighten the weight of the 
pyramid on it, were constructed five relieving chambers. The tomb 
chamber is furnished with two shafts for ventilation. The pyramid 
temple had a great porticoed court with 48 granite pillars, one aide 
opening into a kind of vestibule with two rows of pillars, one of 8 
and the other of 4. Hewn out of rode in die neighborhood of the 
temple may be seen three large pits meant to receive funeral boats. 
Two other pits, containing boats in perfect condition, have been 
discovered on the south side. Three small pyramids, intended for 
queens and princesses, stand to the southeast of the pyramid temple. 
Of exceptional interest as revealing the technical perfection of Old 
Kingdom cabinetwork is the tomb furniture discovered in the secret 
shaft tomb of the queen Hetepheres, mother of Cheops. 

The pyramid of Chephren originally measured something under 
700 ft. on a side at the base and about 450 ft. in height; it retains 
on the apex its faring of limestone slabs. To the north appear two 
entrances, one in the rode pavement surrounding the pyramid, the 
other at a height of about 50 ft. The corridor of the lower entrance 
leads down to an abandoned burial chamber and then climbs 
up to join the corridor descending from the second entrance. The 
funeral chamber proper is readied directly by a passage (104 ft. 
long) leading from the second entrance. The pyramid temple com- 
prises a vestibule, an entrance ball with granite pillars, a pillared 
peristyle court behind which are five chapels, and subsidiary r oom s. 
Hie valley temple, also called, "the granite temple," discov er ed by 
Mariette in 1852, constitutes architectural documentation of except 
tional interest (no. 637). Square in plan (each side 147 ft. long), 
cut partly into the rode, it has square door frames, architraves, and 
pillars worked entirely of polished granite. THfC entrances, sym- 
metrically placed, each originally preceded by a pair of qon fr ontad 
sphinxes, led into a vestibule giving access to two rooms so disposed 
as to form an inverted T, the first divided into taro aides by a roar 
of 6 pillars, the second divided into three aisles by taro rows of 5 
pillars; the pillars are 13 ft. high. The whole structure displays a 
severe massive monumentality cotftoined with the most exact technicd 
execution. From a pit in this temple comes the famous diorite statue 
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Sphinx (ca. 66 ft. high, frontal width 13 ft.; PL. 333), its colossal 
lion's body expressing sculpturally the ideal of the mighty sovereign. 
It is cut directly into the rock that served as quarry for the construc- 
tion of the pyramids; some of its lower parts have been repaired with 
limestone blocks. The Sphinx is apparently to be attributed to the 
reign of Chephren. In front of it were discovered the remains of 
a 4th-dynasty temple with a vast central courtyard (150x75 ft.) 
with great pillars. During the New Kingdom the sphinx image was 
considered the representation of the sun god, as is witnessed by 
the numerous votive steles found in the vicinity of the Great Sphinx. 

The third royal pyramid, that of Mycerinus, is of more modest 
dimensions than the other two (at the base 356 Vi ft. on a side; height 
originally 218 ft.); two burial chambers, and the two corridors leading 
to the upper one, testify to a modification of the original plan. In 
the lower chamber, which is entirely faced with granite slabs, was 
found a basalt sarcophagus (afterwards lost in a shipwreck while 
being transported to England). Along the south side stand three 



Giza. Pyramid area: (1) Pyramid of Cheops: (2) pyramid of Chephren: 
(3) pyramid of Mycerinus: (4) Great Sphinx. 


small pyramids, one of them still partly faced with granite, the other 
two stepped. The pyramid temple, the ground plan of which shows 
some affinities with that of Cheops, was completed in brick by the 
next king, Shepseakaf, who built his valley temple of the same ma- 
terial; from these two temples have come statues of Mycerinus, some 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

The great field of the Giza mastabas has been explored by various 
expeditions; Lepsius, Mariette, Schiapparelli, Reianer, Junker, and 
Hassan have studied the site. The tombs are grouped about the 
pyramids almost invariably according tp a regular gridiron plan. 
The oldest are those near the pyramid of Cheops; these have outside 
chapels. Toward the end of Cheops' reign appear mastabas with 
the offering room — whose essential element remains the false 
door — recessed into the body of the structure. The entrance and 
the offering room are decorated with sober reliefs representing the 
deceased, often partaking of a funeral banquet; sometimes offering 
scenes appear. In some of the mastabas life-size limestone heads 
(the so-cadled "reserve heads") were discovered in the room preceding 
the burial chamber. These heads, which are clearly characterized 
poeftuta, may have been intended as an element of individuation 
for the use of the wandering souls of the dead. There may also be 
seen excavated in the quarry faces around die second and third royal 
pyramids a group of rock-cut tombs with several chambers, many 
of them belonging to members of Chephren 's family. These tombs 
are notewo r t h y in that their walls are richly decorated with lovely 
polychrome scenes and with high reliefi treated almost like sculpture 
in the round. To the south of Giza, at Zawiyet el Aryan, is to be 
found a vast leveled area prepared for an unfinished step pyramid. 

Bibuoo. PM. Ill, pp. 3-69* Principal recent references: H. Junker, 
Giza .. . Baricht fiber die Grmbungen auf dem Friedhof des alien Reiches 


bei den Pyramiden von Giza, 8 vola., Vienna, Leipzig. 1939-47; S. Haasan 
Excavations at Giza, 6 vola., Cairo, 1933-48; G. Jlquier, Douze ana de 
fouilles dans la nforopole memphite 1934-36, NeuchAtel, 1940; G. A. Reianer 
A History of the Giza Necropolis, I— II, Cambridge, Mass.. 1942-35; A. m! 
Abu-Bakr, Excavations at Giza, 1949-50, Cairo, 1953. 

Abusir. Near the village is the plateau chosen by some of the 
5th-dynasty rulers (Sahura, Neferirkara, Neuserra) for the construc- 
tion of their mortuary complexes. The ruins were explored and 
excavated by the Borchardt-Bissing expedition. The main interest 
of the site lies not in the pyramids, now reduced to shapeless mounds 
(Neferirkara's, the highest, originally ca. 230 ft., now measures 
143 ft.) but in the sumptuousness of the mortuary temples. Notable 
use was made of materials: basalt for pavementB, alabaster for pave- 
ments in the shrines, and granite for jambs, architraves, sills, and 
columns, in addition to limestone in the structure, and fine limestone 
for wall facings. The best-documented architectural group seems 
to be that of King Sahura (fig. 638). His little valley temple, the 
oldest of the type known, was provided with two porticoes orna- 
mented with palm columns. From it a long covered causeway led 
to the pyramid temple, comprising an entrance hall, an open court 
surrounded by palm columns, a hall with five niches devoted to 
ritual purposes, the sanctuary itself, and a series of rooms for the 
practice of the cult. South of the temple may still be seen a small 
subsidiary pyramid. Such fragments as are left of the delicate reliefs 
that once decorated the walls of the temple complex give an idea 
of the pictorial cycles that depicted the activities of the ruler; the 
themes include desert hunts and processions of war booty brought 
back from military expeditions in Libya and Asia. 

In the Abu Gurob area were discovered the remains of a great 
sun temple built by Neuserra. The unique design of this group 
had as its principal feature a stubby obelisk constructed of limestone 
blocks, resting on a base resembling a truncated pyramid (the whole 
originally rising to ca. 114 ft.). The cult ritual was performed around 
an altar standing before this obelisk, symbol of the sun, in a vast 
walled enclosure. In the enclosure may still be seen sections devoted 
to sacrifices and, along the north side, a series of magazines. The 
temple was approached through a portico with a covered causeway 
leading from a large pavilion in the valley. Another covered corridor 
ran along the east and south sides of the enclosure, turning in toward 
the base of the obelisk. In the remaining fragments of the reliefs 
that ornamented these corridors the theme of the seasons is depicted. 
The fragmentary decoration of a chapel near the south side of the 
obelisk contains the oldest known representation of the foundation 
of a temple and the celebration of the Heb-Sed, or jubilee, festival 
of the Pharaoh. Outside the walled enclosure have been discovered 
the ruins of a great imitation sun-boat (97 % ft. long) made of brick. 

Bibliog. PM, III, pp. 71-83. 


Saqqara. The vast necropolis on this site, which perpetuates 
the name of the ancient local funerary god, Socharis, or Sokri, is 
of exceptional interest; it has been explored by Lepsius, Mariette, 
Quibell, Firth, Emery, Lauer, Zaki Saad, Goneim, and others. In 
the northern and oldest sector is preserved a group of great mastabas 
in which were found jar seals and other objects with the names of 
the early dynastic rulers Aha, Zer, Zet (Wadji), Wedymu, Az-ib, 
and Qay-a, of the queens Memeith and Hemeith, and of a dignitary 
named Hemaka. The discovery of these tombs has created a problem, 
because more modest tombs of the same sovereigns were already 
known at Abydos; the hypothesis has been advanced that the greti 
tombs were constructed for privileged persons close to the king* 
Rectangular in plan (the largest 210x129 ft.), these monuments 
have, typically, a substructure with a burial chamber in the center 
surrounded by other chambers used for storage; the ceilings were 
originally of wood planking. The massive superstructure of raw 
brick (median height 26 ft.) had on the outside a regular sequence 
of recesses with polychrome panels imitating the monumental gatevmyj 
of the royal palaces (e.g., see fig. 627). The mastaba was surrounded 
by a low wall, originally crowned with rows of life-size day hull 
heads with real horns; in some cases this ornamentation has been 
partially preserved. Outside the wall are sometimes found rows ot 
servants' tombs (the mastaba of Zet has 62). Each of the tombs ot 
the servants (who were probably poisoned at the funeral) has it* 
own funerary furnishings. A mastaba of the time of Az-ib show* 
on three sides a stepped superstructure (at a later date ^corporate** 
into the customary niched wall). The most evolved mastaba, from 
the structural point of view, is that of Qay-a, last king of the** 
dynasty: on one side it has a group of cult chambers distinct from 
the body of the tomb but still enclosed within the encircling w»Uj 
This group of tombs, though looted in very ancient times, has yieldeo 
an important series of ceramics and stone vases, as well as iv onm* 
furniture, and even leather objects. In the storeroom of the 1 
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of Hem*k« ™ found a aeries of objects (utensils, arms, games ) 
revealing an exquisite decorative sense. 

The funeral complex built by the architect Imhotep for King 
Zoser, founder of the 3d dynasty, is the earliest large-scale architectural 
work in stone (fig. 633); it is dominated by a great stepped pyramid 
around which are grouped buildings with varied ground plans (pls. 
329, 33®)- The py«*nid. constructed with a core of local stone and 
an outer facing of dressed Tura limestone, developed from a mastaba 
of square plan. On this was placed a series of stepped elements, at 
first four, then, while the base was correspondingly broadened, six. 
In the final stage the north-south side of the base measured about 
358 ft., the east-west about 400 ft.; the original height of the pyramid 
was about 200 ft. The substructure comprises a great shaft, about 
23 ft. square, reaching a depth of 92 ft. At the bottom of the shaft 
was a rectangular tomb chamber, about 13 ft. high, encased in massive 
granite slabs. The entrance to the cell (which at the moment of 
discovery still contained some of the king’s remains) was blocked 
after his burial by an enormous cylindrical granite plug weighing 
about three tons. The underground part of the pyramid is traversed 
by a maze of corridors, some leading to chambers decorated with 
turquoise-blue glazed tiles and with reliefs depicting the king. Under 
the east side of the pyramid have been discovered tombs of queens 
arm princ formed by a series of 11 shafts sunk to an average depth 
ot >8 ft., each one communicating with a horizontal corridor about 
98 ft. long. Two of these tunnels have yielded a remarkable collec- 
tion of thousanda of stone vases. The pyramid Btands in the middle 
of a great rectangular walled enclosure (ca. 1,800x900 ft.) paved 
with fine limestone, presenting a sequence of 21 1 bastions, regularly 
spaced, with 14 imitation doors, distributed among the four sides, 
and a single entrance door near the southeast comer. The portal 
led into a covered entrance hall (ca. 176 ft. long), whose roof was 
supported by two rows of 20 papyrus bundle columns, tapered toward 
the top and engaged with short masonry elements projecting from 
the side walls of the hall. The hall led into a small vestibule with 
8 paired, ribbed columns of an unusual type (ca. 16 ft. high; none 
preserved in its entirety); they have circular bases, abaci in the form 
of parallelepipeds, and are composed of about twenty superimposed 
drums. The vestibule gave onto a large court on the south side of 
the pyramid, in which may be noted two B-shaped marking stones 
setting the course of the ritual race run by the ruler during the 
Heb-Scd, or jubilee festival, customarily celebrated during his life- 
time (pl. 334). An extension of this court to the south consists of a 
rectangular offering place delimited by a paneled wall crowned by 
a frieze of raised cobra heads (pl. 330). This paneled wall in turn 
forms part of a low structure containing a chapel; behind this is a 
massive dummy tomb, or cenotaph, with a shaft, a granite burial 
chamber, and passages and chambers decorated with glazed tiles 
and reliefs. Along die southeast side of the enclosure is a second 
court, lined east and west by dummy shrines, characterized by a 
platform designed to receive the double throne of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. This whole complex, as well bb a pavilion on the southwest 
side, was intended for the celebration of the Heb-Sed festival. To 
the north of the jubilee buildings can be seen two buildings, or 
rather dummy buildings, each with a court before it, representing 
symbolically north and south Egypt. The walls of the first are char- 
acterized by a series of engaged columns with papyrus capitals; 
the fa$ade of the second has four engaged fluted columns (original 
height 39 ft.) with leaf-shaped capitals and abaci, on which rested 
a curved cornice. The pyramid temple lay against the north side 
°f the pyramid, next to the serdab, in which was found a statue of 

king, the earliest life-size one known (pl. 331). The west side 
°f the enclosure contains a series of galleries used for storage. 

At a short distance from the enclosure of Zoser, in a northeast 
direction, are the remains of the mortuary complex of Weaerkaf, 
first king of the 5th dynasty; the pyramid, greatly damaged, has a 
chapel on the east, and on the south a pyramid temple with its entrance 
from the side rather on the axis — all particulars differentiating 
this complex from that at Giza. The pyramid temple has a court 
surrounded on three sides by a portico of granite pillars; on the 
fourth side there must have stood the colossal statue of the Pharoah 
°f which only the head has been found. The portico walls were 
decorated with delicate reliefs; from a few fragments it can be estab- 
lished that these depicted the king hunting birds in the papyrus 
"“jrafrea. The court gave onto a pillared hall with two rows of four 
Pulars and to other rooms for cult use. The pyramid temple com- 
municated on the west with a small subsidiary pyramid. 

In the neighborhood of the Zoser enclosure, not far from its 
southwest comer, Unas, last king of the 5^1 dynasty, prepared his 
mortuary complex. The modest pyramid (base originally 220 ft. on 
. **de; height 62 ft) had an entrance on the north side, in the surround- 
jjj* Pavement. The substructure shows a corridor first descending 
®n incline, then, following a horizontal stretch, originally blocked 
1 ***** points by granite portcullises, entering a vestibule leading 


on the west side into the sarcophagus chamber and on the east into 
a serdab composed of three chambers. On the walls of one section 
of the corridor, of the antechamber, and of the sarcophagus chamber, 
appear for the first time (incised and filled with blue pigment) the 
Pyramid Texts — a collection of spells designed to ensure the ruler's 
immortality. The pyramid temple, placed on the east side, as was 
customary, had an antechamber, a court with a peristyle portico, its 
granite columns having palmiform capitals, a broad transverse corridor 
leading to five ritual niches and to various service apartments with 
elaborate ground plans. There is the usual small subsidiary pyramid. 
The causeway was ornamented with interesting reliefs: cult scenes, 
scenes of the hunt and of war, and scenes of agricultural, architectural, 
and artisan work have been preserved. 

Still in the north sector of Saqqara are found the remains of the 
mortuary complex of King Teti (6th dynasty). The ground plan 
of the pyramid’s substructure appears similar to that of the pyramid 
of Unas, and here too recur die Pyramid Texts. Of the pyramid 
temple it can be said only that it had the traditional elements (vestibule, 
peristyle court, room with five ritual niches, storerooms) and that 
alabaster was used for all the pavements and wall facings. 

The private tombs north of Saqqara, which embrace a vast area, 
are distributed^ irregularly around the great royal tomb complexes. 
The 5th- and 6th-dynaaty mastabaa constitute the most important 
group; also to be noted are an archaic cemetery and groups of tombs 
from the New Kingdom and the Saite period. Among the most 
noteworthy of the brick mastabaa attributable to the 3d dynasty is 
that of Hesira, which is distinguished by having an internal chapel 
shaped like a long corridor, inset with 11 niches of the palace-facade 
type with polychrome decorations in imitation of matting. Backing 
the niches are wood panels carved in relief, some of them well pre- 
served; these are the earliest relief representations in which the 
human figure is depicted in accordance with the conventions that 
were to remain unalterably traditional (pl. 334). In the contempora- 
neous mastaba of Khabawsokar there is also a corridor with niches; 
these lead, however, to two cruciform chapels, the backs of which 
were faced with stone slabs decorated with reliefs. 

The 5th- and 6th-dynaaty mastabaa are built of stone, and their 
walls are decorated with great relief panels; many are furnished with 
a pillared hall. Some tombs appear to be equipped for two personages 
(for example, that of Ptahhotep and Akhethotep), and therefore have 
two distinct chapels. The mastaba of Mereruka (ca. 130x78 ft.) 
appears to have been plan n. d as a family tomb; it is subdivided 
into three sections, which comprise, respectively, 21 chambers for 
Mereruka himself, 6 for wives, and 5 for sons. The wall reliefs of 
this mastaba (pl. 336) and those of the mastaba of Ti are among 
the most representative, both as to fineness of execution and aa to 
originality of composition. It has already been noted that reliefs 
with representations of hunting scenes, of activities linked with the 
cycle of the seasons, and with special events decorated the mortuary 
complexes of the 5th- and 6th-dynasty Pharaohs. In the private 
mastabaa similar themes were highly developed. In these figured 
sequences (which are accompanied by inscriptions that have proved 
invaluable in the study of die language), a whole world flourished. 
In addition to affording precious documentation, the mastabaa have 
yielded, in situ , some of die most vigorous early sculptured represen- 
tations — the statues of Ranofer and of Kaaper, the so-called "Sheikh 
el Beled,” in Cairo, and the famous seated scribe in Paris (pls. 341, 
342), to mention only the most famous. In the intact serdab of the 
mastaba of Mitri were found 11 perfectly preserved wood statues, 
several life size. 

The principal feature of the necropolis of the Late Period is the 
well-known Serapeum, the vast burial vaults df the sacred Apis bulla, 
discovered by Mariette. It includes one group comprising isolated 
tombs ranging in date from Amenhotep III to Ramses II, a second 
group comprising small vaults, dose to one another, representing 
the period from Ramses II to Psamtik I, and a third group comprising 
great underground vaults, on a long east-^west gallery, ranging from 
die year 52 of Psamtik I to the last Ptolemies. This suc c es sion of 
tombs, characterized by steles bearing the dates of the rulers' reigns, 
provided the documentation for the chronology of the Late Period. 
In the great vaults are 24 massive monolithic sarcophagi of granite, 
basalt, and limestone (ranging in height from xo to 13 ft. and in 
length from 13 to x6 ft.). Along the avenue leading to the Serapeum 
are Ptolemaic sphinxes, a hemicycle in which mere dis c ov er ed ti 
portrait statues of Greek philosophers and men of letters, wpd a email 
temple, much damaged, of the 30th dynasty. 

In die south sector of Saqqara the oldest royal tomb is that of 
King Shepseskaf (4th dynasty); it is characterized by a different 
arrangement of elements. Instead of being pyramidal in form, the 
Mastabat Fara'un, as this tomb Is commonly called, was co nc eived 
as an enormous sarcophagus (328x246X39 ft)» the roof slightly 
arched longitudinally, finished at either end by parapet txtemions 
of the walls. The substructure has a corridor running, first ob Bqa a ly 
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then horizontally, to the antechamber and the sarcophagus chamber. 
The walla of both chambers are entirely faced with granite slabs; 
the ceiling of the antechamber consists of two rows of rectilinear 
slabs placed to form an acute angle at the apex, that of the sarcophagus 
chamber .by Blabs placed so as to give the illusion of a barrel vault. 
The burial apartment also includes five storerooms. The mortuary 
temple, much of which is destroyed, appears of modest proportions. 

Other pyramids in the south sector of Saqqara are those of the 
fith-dynasty kings Pepi I and Merenra; these have been explored 
in aummary fashion, chiefly in relation to the study of the Pyramid 
Texts. Their substructures appear similar to those of the pyramids 
of Unas and Teti. The pyramid called Haram esh-Shauwaf has 
been identified with that of King Isesi (5th dynasty). 

Better known, since it has been systematically explored, is the 
funerary complex of Pepi II, the latest of the great Old Kingdom 
funerary complexes. Its ground plan reveals little variation from 
those of Unas and Teti. Such reliefs as survive from the mortuary 
temple show that themes depicted included the public life of the 
Pharaoh, religious rites, processions celebrating the spoils of war, 
and, in die chapel, the funeral repast. Despite the fact that the period 
was one of political and economic decadence, the reliefs are refined 
and careful in execution. The valley temple, the only example known 
from the 6th dynasty, was preceded by a series of ramps and terraces 
leading to a pillared hall and toYwo other halls communicating with 
the causeway and the storerooms. Near the causeway uniting the valley 
temple with the mortuary temple, about halfway up, were discovered 
the remains of the modest pyramid (base less than 70 ft. on a side) 
of Ibi, ruler of the First Intermediate Period. 

The private tombs of the south sector of Saqqara are much less 
numerous than those of the north sector; they are for the most part 
from the 6th dynasty. Finally, in connection with Saqqara must 
be mentioned the rich tomb, the exact location of which is no longer 
known, of the general Horemheb (who later assumed the title of 
Pharaoh, initiating the 19th dynasty), wall reliefs from which are 
scattered among various museums. 

Biblioc. PM, III, pp. 83-215. Principal recent works: C. M. Firth 
and J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara: The Step Pyramid, 2 vols., 
Cairo, 1035-36; J. P. Lauer, Fouilles k Saqqarah: La pyramide & dearfr. 
3 vols.. Cairo. 1036-39; G. Jlquier, Le monument fun&aire de Pepi II. 
3 vols., Cairo. 1036-41; W. B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, Cairo. 1938; 
P. Montet. Le tombeau de Ti, Cairo, 1939; P. Duell. The Mastaba of 
Mereruka. 2 vols.. Chicago, I939‘. W. B. Emery, Excavations at Saqqara: 
Great Tombs of the First Dynasty. 2 vols.. Cairo, 1049-54; M. Z. Goneim, 
The Buried Pyramid, London, 1956; J. P. Lauer, L’oeuvre d’lmhotep k 
Saqqarah, CRAI. Paria. 1956. pp. 369-78: M. Z. Goneim, Horns Sek- 
hemkhet: The Unfinished Step Pyramid at Saqqara. Cairo, 1957. 

Dahshur. In this southernmost sector of the Memphis necropolis 
particular interest adheres to the two pyramids erected for the Pharaoh 
Sneferu, founder of the 4th dynasty. The dating and the quarry 
marks painted on the blocks indicate that both pyramids were built 
for Sneferu, and the fact that there were two pyramids for him at 
Dahshur is confirmed by the copy of a decree of Pepi I found among 
the ruins of the valley temple of the north pyramid, in which there 
is mention of “the funeral city of the two pyramids of Sneferu." 
There exists at Medum a third pyramid of Sneferu, constructed with 
blocks bearing the same marks as those on the blocks for the south 
pyramid at Dahshur. The order in which the three pyramids were 
built has not been established; it appears probable that for a time 
work was proceeding simultaneously on all three. The north pyramid 
at Dahshur — called the “Red Pyramid" from the color of the blocks 
of which it is constructed, the original facing of fine limestone slabs 
having disappeared — constitutes the first example of a true pyramid 
conceived and carried out as such (base ca. 715x725 ft.; height 
342 ft.). The substructure has not been adequately explored. Better 
known is the south pyramid, called, because the angle of inclination 
of the faces increases sharply about halfway up, the “Bent Pyramid" 
(base ca. 620 ft. on a aide; height ca. 315 ft.). It is of a type inter- 
mediate between the step pyramid and the true pyramid. Internally 
the Bent Pyramid is unique in having two separate entrances leading 
to two different burial chambers, one excavated in the base rock, 
thagrther in the body of the construction, at ground level. The valley 
temple — preceded by a rectangular court running east-west, at 
either end of which stood a tall stele with die cartouche of the king — 
comprises an antechamber, flanked by four rooms (two on each side), 
leading to a great court at the back of which rose a portico formed 
by two rows of five pillars each, ornamented with reliefs depicting the 
ruler associated with deitiea. Behind the portico were six chapel 
niches, each containing a statue of the king cut in one with the block 
forming the back of the niche; three of the statues have been preserved. 

Three rulers of the 12th dynasty chose the Dahshur area for the 
preparation of their burial complexes: Amenemhet II, Sesostris III, 
and Amenemhet III. The superstructures of the royal tombs of 


this epoch still follow the pyramid scheme but the building techniques, 
and in some cases the materials as well, are different. The builders 
of the pyramid of Amenemhet II, called the “White Pyramid," 
instead of placing layer upon layer of blocks concentrically, with a 
graded rise, constructed a series of rough retaining walls radiating 
from the center, with cross walls between them forming compart- 
ments, which were then filled with rubble and sand. The whole 
was faced with neatly dressed blocks of limestone, which have dis- 
appeared in the course of various spoliations. The nuclei of the 
pyramids of the two later Pharaohs are formed of horizontal layers 
of bride. The substructure of these i2th-dynasty pyramids reveals 
an increasing preoccupation with techniques for baffling tomb robbers: 
great stone plugs blocked the passages at intervals, the funeral cham- 
bers were encased in hard stone (Amenemhet II), and a maze of 
passages branched out in various directions (Amenemhet III). In 
general these pyramids measure at the base not much over 325 ft. 
Little of importance remains of the mortuary temples. A short wsy 
from the north side the pyramid of Sesostris III, within the vast 
brick wall, are the tombs of four princesses, intercommunicating 
by means of a corridor in which was found a cache containing a 
splendid treasure of jewelry (necklaces and pectorals of gold and 
precious stones). Inside the encircling wall of the burial complex 
of Amenemhet III was discovered the tomb of a king with the name 
Homs, probably a coregent with Amenemhet. In it was found a 
wooden naos containing a statue, also of wood, depicting this ruler’s 
ka. Near the royal complexes are tombs of contemporary dignitaries. 

Bibliog. PM. Ill, pp. 229-40; A. Fakhry. The Bent Pyramid of 
Dahshur, Cairo, X954. 

The Valley. The following account proceeds from north to south; 
each entry is followed by the letter “1" or “r" indicating whether 
the locality is on the left or the right bank (facing downstream) of 
the Nile. The Valley is treated under the headings Lower Valley, 
The Fayum, Central Valley, Thebes area, Upper Valley, First Ca- 
taract area. 

a. Lower Valley . Lisht ( 1 ). The village is situated in the en- 
virons of the ancient 12th- and i3th-dynasty capital Ith-Tawe. In 
the neighborhood are the ruins of two i2th-dynasty pyramids, those 
of Amenemhet I and Sesostris I, both constructed according to the 
method used in the “White Pyramid" at Dahshur. The pyramid of 
Amenemhet I has been reduced to a mound of detrituB, and of its 
mortuary temple only fragments remain. The pyramid of Sesostris I 
(originally 350 ft. on a side at the base and 200 ft. in height) has 
two enclosing walls, one incorporating the small supplementary 
pyramid and the temple sanctuary, the other, in brick, enclosing 
the forepart of the temple and nine small pyramids belonging to 
members of the royal family. The substructure, reached through 
the pavement of a chapel standing against the north side of the pyramid, 
has not been explored, owing to the infiltration of water, and the 
burial chamber has not been found. The plan of the pyramid temple 
matches those of the temples of Unas and Pepi II. From a cache 
near the northeast comer of the temple came ten statues, very much 
alike, of the king, evidently hidden in a period of politick! instability. 
In a second hiding place, to the south of the vestibule, were found 
six statues of the king as Osiris, similar to other fragmentary ones 
discovered in the ascending corridor. Near the burial complex of 
Sesostris I are the mastabas of contemporary dignitaries, noteworthy 
among them that of Senwoaretankh, whose burial chamber contains 
versions of the Pyramid Texts. 

Bibliog. PM, IV. pp. 77-85. 

Tarkhan ( 1 ). The cemetery here functioned from the beginning 
of the dynastic era to the end of the Old Kingdom. Tombs of the 
protodynastic period have yielded jar seals bearing the names of 
rulers, arms, utensils, and remains of furniture. 

Bibliog. PM. IV, pp. 85-86. 

Gerza ( 1 ). In the vast necropolis here the various phases of the 
middle and late predynaatic era in Lower Egypt can be studied. 
The most ancient tombs are oval, without linings; the more recent 
are rectangular, with wood or brick facings. Some tombs have 
supplementary compartments for the funerary furnishings. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 86-87. 89. 

Medum (1). The village is dominated by the nucleus of a pyramid, 
which appears as a kind of large tower in two steps, the remaining 
steps being concealed by a high mound of rubble. This, the thira 
pyramid of Sneferu (the other two being at Dahahur) was origfow 
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conceived as a step pyramid, first of seven, then of eight steps; these 
were later filled in and the outside was cased with slabs of limestone 
(base 475 ft. on a side; original height ca. 250 ft.). Opening from 
the north face is the corridor (190 ft.) that descends to the two an- 
techambers; from the inner one a vertical shaft leads upward to the 
tomb chamber on the ground level, constructed of limestone blocks. 
The small mortuary temple on the east side of the pyramid consists 
of only two chambers, parallel, followed by a small court in which 
stand two steles without inscriptions. Especial interest attaches to 
two great mastabas built at the beginning of the 4th dynasty. The 
mastaba of Nefermaat originally had two niches, separated by stone 
casing, one for the king himself, the other for his wife Atet. In a 
later enlargement of the mastaba’s core these niches were converted 
into a cruciform chapel; in a third stage, a final enlargement of the 
core, a new niche was added, corresponding to but not communicating 
with the cruciform chapel. In the second mastaba, that of Prince 
Rahotep, his own cruciform chapel and the chapel niche of his wife 
Nofret were walled up. The famous painted limestone statues of 
Rahotep and Nofret found in the chapel, perfectly preserved, are 
unusual in that they retain most of the original paint (pl. 338). The 
decoration of the chapel and corridor walls, unfortunately fragmentary 
and now scattered among various museums, lends further interest 
to these .wo mastabas. Here first appear scenes (executed partly 
in relief, partly in fresco) using thematic material drawn from ordinary 
activities of daily life. The brilliant decoration of the chapel of Atet, 
variegated by a wealth of detail, was arranged in two horizontal panels: 
the hunting of waterfowl with a net, which has been reconstructed 
— the famous "Medum geese” in Cairo (pl. 328) formed part of 
it — and a plowing scene. Other themes developed in the decoration 
of the mastabas are the hunt, fishing, and boatbuilding. The Medum 
cemeteries came into use again during the Late Period and were 
used up to the Roman era; these were modest burials, in Borne cases 
placed in Old Kingdom mastabas. 

Biblioc. PM. IV. pp. 89-96. 

b. The Fayum. El Fayum ( 1 ) (To'-S, To-Se, "Land of the Lake”; 
Aijivt], Coptic Phion, from PJ-ym, "Sea”; Gr. MoTpi? from Mr-wr, 
Mi-wer, "Great Canal,” name of a city corresponding to the present 
Korn Medinet Ghurab). The broad district called the Fayum, roughly 
circular in shape, is rendered fertile by the Bahr Yusef, which flows 
into a shallow lake, the Birket Qarun, once a vast body of water. 
The zone, which had as its local god Sobek, depicted as a crocodile, 
was irrigated and reclaimed by the x2th-dynaBty rulers. It offers 
important documentation for the Neolithic (at Dimai, Kom Aushim, 
Qasr es Sagha) and AKneolithic (at Dimai, Qasr Qarun, Hasmet 
el Dib) ages in Egypt. 

Lahun (R-n-bnt, Re-n-h6ne, "Mouth of the Lake'’). North of 
the village, which is located near the entrance to the Fayum, stand 
the ruins of the pyramid of Sesostris II fbase originally 350 ft. on a 
side), built of bride by the compartment-wall system, around a rocky 
spur 40 ft. high. The substructure, entered from the south side, 
has an elaborate arrangement of shafts, rooms, and corridors going 
in various directions. The funerary chamber, not centered on the 
base of the pyramid, ia cased with granite slabs and has a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling; its fine granite sarcophagus has been preserved. 
Along the north side of the pyramid, within the enclosure, stand 
eight mastabas and the queen's pyramid; from the south side open 
three shafts in addition to the one giving access to die pyramid. 
In the bottom of these shafts were the tombs of the princesses, one 
of which contained a splendid treasure of jewels (diadems, necklaces, 
pectorals, bracelets). About the pyramids lie various burial centers 
of the 12th dynasty, with a few tombs reused in a later epoch. 

The greatest interest of die area attaches to the ruins of a town 
built for those engaged in the work on the pyramid of Sesostris II. 
The town plan appears delimited by a rectangular enclosure wall 
about 1,300 ft. on a side; the streets and the great thoroughfares 
intersect at right angles. A quarter for laborers and one for officials 
oan be distinguished: the houses in the workers' quarter, as a rule 
of three or four ro oms , are arranged in contiguous, united blocks, 
with a bade wall in common; die officials' quarter, separated by a 
wall from the workers', comprises vast residences, in some cases of 
more than 50 rooms, among diem reception rooms and living and 
•ervice quarters. 

. Hawara. At this site, not far from Lahun, there are remains of 
the second brick pyramid of Amenemhet III; die Pharaoh was buried 
J 1 this one, not in die one at Dahshur. The inside is characterized 
by an elaborate system of corridors and plugs, and the burial chamber, 
at bottom of a shaft, was cut from a block of quartzite weighing 
■bout zio tons. Despite these precautions the sarcophagus was 
foisted. Above the ceQ there sre two relieving chambers of slab 


construction; the ceiling of one of these is flat, that of the other in 
the form of an inverted V surmounted by a great brick arch. Of the 
grandiose funerary temple, the famous Labyrinth de s cribed by Strabo 
(Book XVII), only unrelated architectural fragments and a few 
statues remain, among the latter a figure of Amenemhet III. 

Medinet el Fayum (Sdyt, Sedyet; KpoxoficlXcov icdXic, then 
'ApoivdYj, Crocodilopolis, Arsinofi) The ancient chief town of the 
district, situated in its center, preserves architectural elements of 
a temple dedicated to Sobek, from the kiman of which have emerged 
many Greco-Roman papyri. A later monument of interest is the 
Mosque of Asil Bey, wife of Qait Bey, dating from the years 903-05 
of the Hegira (1497-99). 

Abgig. A red granite obeliak of Sesostris 1 that was erected in 
this locality is to be seen in situ. 

Biahmu. There are the remains here of two colossi of Amen- 
emhet III; they once stood before a temple, of which nothing remaina. 

Dimai (anc. Loxvo7codou vijeos). In this village, one of the settle- 
ments that grew up in the north of the district, near the Ptolemaic 
towns, there may be seen remains of a Ptolemaic temple. 

Qasr Qarun. On this site are the remains of a late Ptolemaic 
temple, in a fairly good state of preservation. 

Medinet Madi (NapfioDJh;, Narmouthis). Explorations of the 
ruins on the south edge of the Fayum by the Vogliano expedition 
have revealed a small 1 2th-dynasty temple, the only one known 
from the period. Rectangular in plan (the shorter dimension 32 ft.), 
it comprises a hypostyle hall whose roof was supported by two pa- 
pyrus columns, a vestibule, and a sanctuary with three shrines. In 
the Ptolemaic era another sanctuary was built on. 

Umm el Breigat (TepTOvis, Tebtynis). From the ruins of this 
village have emerged many papyri of the Greco-Roman era. 

Biblxoo. PM. IV, pp. 96-1x2. 

c. Central Valley. Ihnasya el Medina ( 1 ) (Nn-nsw, Ninau; Heb., 
Iian€s; 'HpaxXfoo? 776X15, Hersdeopolis). Chief city of the 20th 
nome of Upper Egypt, this vas also the capital of the 9th and 10th 
dynasties. The load god was Haraaphes; his temple, built during 
the X2th dynasty, rebuilt in the x8th, and altered in the 19th, has 
yielded architrave fragments, columns, and statues of kings. The 
necropolis, situated on the Gebel Sidmant, contains both late Old 
Kingdom and New Kingdom tombs. Three important churches 
have been uncovered by excavations on this site and noteworthy 
sculptures with mythological and pagan motifs, Hellenistic in style, 
combined with elements pointing toward the Coptic style, have been 
found. Most of the sculptures are in the Coptic Museum in Cairo. 
In the adjoining desert stood the convent of Deir Axnba Samueli, 
since destroyed, where, in the 7th century, lived Samuel of Kalamon. 

Biblioc. PM. IV. pp. 1x8-21: E. Neville, Ahnas el Medineh, London, 
1894: U. Monneret de Villard, La acultura ad Ahnas, Milan. 1923; J. Gears. 
Neueste Streifzllge durch di Kirchen und KlAster Agyptens, Berlin, 1931 * 

p. X 2 . 

Deshasha ( 1 ). The extensive necropolis of the late Old Kingdom 
here was explored by Petrie; it compriites about one hundred tombe, 
some in mastaba form, others excavated in the rock of the plateau. 
The most noteworthy are the tombs of Iteti and Inti, with their pillared 
vestibules and their wall reliefs. In the latter tomb, besides die usual 
subjects, is an interesting scene of the capture of a Syrian fortress. 

Biblxoo. PM, IV, pp. 121-23. 

El Kom el Ahmar Sawaris (r) (Uwt-nsw, He-ntsu). The dis- 
covery of inscriptions in situ made possible the identification of this 
as chief town of the 18th nome of Upper Egypt. Its necropolis is 
notable for the large tomb, decorated with reliefs, of die priest 
Pepi-'Ankh (6th dynasty). In the neighborhood hays been discovered 
reused blocks with the cartouches of Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II. 

Biblxoo. PM, IV, pp. 125-26. 

t 

El Bahnasa ( 1 ) (Pr-mdd, P-emde; 'Og6puyx 0 <; Oxyihynchos). 
The discovery of Greco-Roman papyri here was the special cir- 
cumstance that made known this site, which shows remains of a 
village and of a late cemetery. Almost opposite, on the right shore, 
near the present El Sheikh Fadl, where there survive shaft tombs 
containing mummified dogs, shust have been the ancient Qr-dy 
(Qardsy), the Greek Kuv&v 116X15, chief city of the 17th nome. 

BXBLIOO. PM, IV, PP. 144 r "S6. 
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Tihna (r) (Pr-mfiw, Pi-mui; ’Ax&pic, Achoris). On this site 
are the ruins of two Roman temples (one datable to the reign of 
Nero), a Greco-Roman rock-cut chapel with reliefs, a group of rock-cut 
steles, and a cemetery zone of the Late Period. Farther south is a 
group of 5th-dynasty rock tombs, called, after their discoverer, the 
“Fraser tombs.*’ 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 127-33. 

Beni Hasan (r). An interesting rock cemetery here contains 
some thirty tombs of local princes of the nth and 12th dynasties. 
The tombs are of three types: those consisting of one or two rooms 
without columns; those having one great room, at the back of which 
are two or three rows of bundled columns with lotus capitals; those 
with an in antis vestibule characterized by two fluted polygonal 
(proto-Doric) columns, leading into a room with two or three rows 
of similar columns. In all cases the burial chamber lies at the bottom 
of a shaft. The interest of the cemetery is heightened by the painted 
biographical texts and reliefs adorning a number of die tombs. 
The subject matter is rich, including some themes — military life, 
for example — treated here for the first time. South of the necropolis, 
in the Istabl 'Antar locality, is a rock-cut temple called in Greco- 
Roman times Speos Artemidos. It consists of a vestibule with pillars 
(originally eight, in two rows), leading to a chapel. The inscriptions 
state that the complex was dedicated to the lioness-headed goddess 
Pakht by Queen Hatshepsut and completed by Seti I. 

Bibliog. PM. IV. pp. 141-65. 

El Sheikh * Ibada (r) (*AvTtv6eia, ’Avrivoou, Antinofc or Anti- 
noopolis). That Hadrian founded this city near a preexisting Phar- 
aonic center is known from the remains of a temple of Ramses II, 
in which materials from a temple of the epoch of Akhenaten, presum- 
ably destroyed at the end of the Amama period, were used. The 
imperial center is in ruins, and unsystematic excavations have caused 
some confusion, but a theater, a hippodrome, and monumental 
buildings of the epoch can be traced. In the 4th century Antinofc 
already numbered among its buildings many monasteries and was 
the seat of a bishop, who at first was subordinate to Thebes; it 
was later elevated to the status of Metropolis of the Thebiad and 
also became its administrative center. 

The necropolis, excavated by Gayet and Schmidt, yielded many 
textiles dating from the ad century to the time of the Arab conquest; 
most of these are now in the museums of Lyons, Paris (Louvre), 
and Berlin. Besides fabrics of local production there have been 
found Indian and Sassanian stuffs; other textiles show Persian, Ar- 
menian, and Byzantine stylistic influences resulting from the mixture 
of elements in the local population. To the south of Antinog are the 
ruins, still containing important frescoes, of the domed, three-aisled 
church of Deir Abu Hennis, founded probably in the 5th century 
by a Christian group that took refuge there during the Arab in- 
vasions. The city around the church was destroyed probably in 
the 13th or 14th century. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. X75-77I J. Strzygowski, RQ. XII. 1898. p. 1 ff.; 
Cabrol-Leclercq, I, 2. col. 2326; E. Guimet, Lea portraits d’ Antinog au 
Mua6e Guimet (Annalea du Music Guimet. V), Paris. 1912; E. Breccia 
and S. Donadoni. Aegyptua, XVIII, 1938. p. 284; A Badawy. Kyrilliana. 
Cairo, 1944 . P. 369*. S. Donadoni, I lavori della miaaione fiorentina al tempio 
di Rameaesae II ad Antinoe, Scritti dedicati alia memoria di I. Roaellini, 
Florence. I 945 . PP- 173-90; H. Bonnet. Reallexikon der fisyptischen Re- 
ligionaffeschichte, Berlin, 1952, a.v. Antinoupolis. 

El Ashmunein (1) (Umnw, tfmun, “The Eight Primordial Gods’’; 
*Ep(io37r6Xic (ieydXv), Hermopolis). Chief town of the 15th nome of 
Upper Egypt, El Ashmunein was the center of the cult of the god 
Thoth. In the area of the sacred buildings are preserved three great 
monumental gates, the first of the 12th dynasty, the second of the 
19th dynasty, and the third of the Ptolemaic era. The second gave 
access to a sanctuary, of which all that remains are two colossal statues 
of Ramses II. In die north sector survive remnants of a temple 
dedicated to Thoth by Seti II; a pylon leading to a hypostyle hall 
witIMbur rows of columns, four in each row. At Hermopolis there have 
been found, used in Ramesside buildings, many architectural ele- 
ments attributable to Akhenaten’s era; it remains uncertain whether 
they are from a temple built here or were transported from Amarna. 
The Hermopolitan cemetery, located about seven miles to the south- 
west, in the vicinity of Tuneh el Gebel, is known especially for a 
group of tombs of the Ptolemaic era showing Greco-Egyptian in- 
fluence, sometimes in die architectural structure and sometimes in 
the decoration. Exceptional interest attaches to the tomb of the priest 
Petosiris (ca. 300 B.C.), which consists of a temple comprising 
a porch, its roof supported by four columns, and a sanctuary. The 
intercolumnar walls in die porch, as well as the internal walls of the 


porch and of the sanctuary, together with the surfaces of the columns 
display a cycle of well-preserved painted reliefs; within the frame- 
work of traditional themes (offering bearers, field laborers) appear 
certain Greek elements (treatment of drapery, attempts at perspective 
rendering). 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 169-75; S. Gabra, Rapport sur lea fouillea d'Her- 
mopolia Ouest (Touna el-Gebel). Cairo, 1941. 

El Bersheh (r). The rock tombs of the nomarchs of the 15th 
nome of Upper Egypt found here, dating from the late Old Kingdom 
to the 1 2th dynasty, are in a rather precarious state of preservation. 
There are about ten tombs, in most cases having a single room with 
one or two cult niches on the back wall. An exception is tomb 5, 
which has two rooms, in the first of which two pits intended to receive 
sarcophagi have been excavated. Among the decorations of tomb 2 
is an interesting scene showing the transportation of a colossal statue. 
Farther south, at El Sheikh Sa'id, is found the rock-cut necropolis 
of the Old Kingdom nomarchs of the 15th nome, containing the 
most ancient tombs of this type known. 

Bibliog. PM. IV, pp. 177^92. 

Tell el 'Amama or Amama (r) (!ht-’Itn, Akhenaten, “The Ho- 
rizon of Aten’’). The celebrated capital, built from the ground up 
by the heretic king Akhenaten and destroyed under Horemheb, 
ha§ been explored by, among othero, Petrie, Borchardt, Frankfort, 
and Pendlebury, and their researches have contributed to its hypo- 
thetical reconstruction. Situated in a level area bounded by the Nile 
and a great semicircle of cliffs of the eastern chain, the city required 
no walls but had its extensive boundaries marked by 14 rock-cut 
steles, some of them on the left bank. In the north sector a monu- 
mental gate opened upon an unusual palace with the characteristics 
of a reception building, rather than of a residence. This official 
palace comprised a great court with altars for the worship of Aten, 
space for stabling animals, a peristyle garden, royal hypostyle apart- 
ments with throne rooms, a great court with a pool, and many rooms 
whose function remains uncertain. Some cubicles on the court north 
of the throne room were decorated with delicate paintings repre- 
senting waterfowl. The center of the city was cut by a great thor- 
oughfare, traversed by a bridge linking the official palace with the 
royal residence. The latter, rectangular in plan, had a vast garden, 
storerooms, and apartments; among the apartments can be distin- 
guished the quarters reserved for servants, and the royal quarters, 
comprising a hypostyle hall, a chapel for private worship, sitting 
rooms, and an alcoved bedroom. Nearby were found the archives 
in which the well-known Amama tablets were discovered. 

The royal palace had a private section, including storerooms, 
harems, etc., in addition to the official section. One of the vast 
courtyards of the official section had along one side a row of colossal 
statues of the king and the queen. The throne room was preceded 
and flanked by great pillared hallB, the largest of which had 32 rows 
of 17 pillars each. Also along the main thoroughfare stood a great 
temple dedicated to Aten, within a rectangular wall about 2,600x900 
ft. The complex was designed for worship in the open, hence both 
the temple and the sanctuary took the form of a aeries of great courts 
punctated by a succession of monumental gates and porticoes. Char- 
acteristic features were the offering tables and sacrificial altars. The 
residences of officials were mostly located in the southern part of 
the city, surrounded by gardens, service quarters, and lodgings for 
the staff, all enclosed by a brick wall. In the center rose the great 
residential building, in which can still be distinguished the formal 
apartments, consisting chiefly of three hypostyle halls (with wooden 
columns), providing for receptions, dinners, and guest accommoda- 
tions, and private apartments, comprising alcoved bedrooms, sitting 
rooms, bathrooms, and closets. Many of the houses had loggias. 
In the house of the chief sculptor Thutmosis were discovered a series 
of sculptures of exceptional significance for the light they shed on 
the esthetic ideals of Amama’s art; among these was the famous 
head of Nefertiti now in Berlin (Staat. Mus.). 

To the southeast was a workmen’s village built within a wailed 
square about 230 ft. on a side. The houses, disposed in six blocks 
of five parallel streets running north-south, include, typically, ante- 
chamber, sitting room, bedroom, and kitchen. The rock-cut tomb* 
— some twenty-five, not all of them furnished — prepared for Akhe- 
naten’s courtiers are to be found in two groups, one to the nortn 
and the other to the south, in the rock spurs that bound the city 
on the east. These for the most part have two cruciform or T-shaped 
rooms, with the cult chapel at the back; the first room may have 
two or four columns. The painted decoration of the tombs is 
considerable importance, not only for the religious texts relatin g * 
Aten and for the varied depictions of scenes from public and private 
life but for the representations of the city’s buildings. Excayatton 
of die tomb of Akhenaten, located in a cocky valley, the Wadi Abu 
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Hinh el Bahri, revealed a descending corridor giving aregg g to two 
groups of secondary chambers intended for members of the family, 
an antechamber, and the pillared hall that contained the sarcophagus 
(of which many fragments were found). Of relief decorations some 
have been dispersed; those that remain are much damaged. Particu- 
larly interesting is the scene of the king and queen lamenting over 
the lifeless body of a princess. From the south section of Amama 
a track led southeast to the area of the alabaster mines (called in an- 
tiquity Hat-nub), which were worked during the Old and the Middle 
Kingdoms, according to the evidence of a series of rock inscriptions. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 192-239. 

Bawit. The important complex forming the Coptic monastery 
comprising a building for men, to the north, and one for women, 
to the south, as well as hospices for pilgrims and some fifty chapels, 
was founded by St. Apollo (d. 395), a pupil of St. Pachomius, who 
in his time had had a monastery built at nearby Deir el Meharrag. 
Before the death of its founder the Bawit monastery housed as many 



m five hundred monks, but its most illustrious phase was reached under 
Justinian, to whose time belong most of the frescoes and sculptures 
which Chassinat, Clftdat (1901-04), and Maspftro (19x3) discovered 
ux die wall-girdled churches of the monastery. The Arab invasions 
? 11 - c ®th century contributed to its destruction; the last buildings 
feu into ruin in the iath century. Many fragments of paintings 
8,1(1 sculptures from Bawit are in Cairo, Paris (Louvre), and Berlin. 


m °ire» de l’lnat. fr. d’archftologie orientate du Caire, LUC, 1932, 


its chief interest is in the vivacity of the scenes and the expressive 
spontaneity of the figures. Other nomarchs of Kfla preferred to have 
their tombs prepared on the left bank, near die present village of 
Quseir el 'Amama. 

Bibliog. PM, IV. pp. 247-58; A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs 
of Meir, V, London. 1953. 

Deir el Gebrawi (r). The rock necropolis is known to be the 
burial place of the nomarchs of the chief town of the rath notne of 
Upper Egypt, but the town itself has not been located with any 
certainty. The tombs, datable to the end of the Old Kingdom and 
numbering about a hundred, have one or two rooms, often asym- 
metrical; few of the tombs are decorated. 

Bibliog. PM, IV, pp. 242-46. 

Asyut ( 1 ) Sjwty; Siyawti; Auxcov rcdXtc, Lykon polis). Of the 
chief town of the 13th nome of Upper Egypt, center of die cult of 
the wolf-god Upwaut. there remains only the rock-cut necropolis 
of the Middle Kingdom nomarchs. Some of the tombs have elabo- 
rate ground plans; for example, in the tomb of Hepsefa I, from 
the back of an antechamber and a chapel there open three passages 
leading to three rooms, of which the middle one was in turn 
divided into three chambers. The tomb of Hepzefa III was pre- 
ceded by a level space with a portico supported by a row of four 
pillars, followed by a row of four columns; at the back of the cult 
chapel are three niches. 

Bibliog. PM, IV. pp. 259-69- 

Deir Tasa and Badari (r). These two sites are important in 
the documentation of the Upper Egyptian Neolithic and Bronze Ages, 
respectively. 

Qaw el Kebir (1). This is the site of the rock-cut burial ground 
of the Middle Kingdom nomarchs of the 10th nome of Upper Egypt. 
Three of the mortuary complexes here were, to judge from the re- 
mains, among the most elaborate of their era. They comprised a 
series of terraced elements: a valley portico, a covered causeway 
leading to a first court (peristyle in the tomb of Wahka III). • trans- 
verse portico followed by an axial hypostyle hall, with pillars, connect- 
ing with the antechambers, ; tails, and chapels excavated in the rock. 
In the surrounding countryside are cemeteries of various epochs. 

Bibliog. PM. V, pp. 9-16; H. Steckeweh. Die Fiintengrfber von 
Qaw, Leipzig, 1936. 

Sohag. In the Libyan Desert in this vicinity are two very im- 
portant Early Christian monuments: the White Monastery (Deir 
el Abiad) and the Red Monastery (Deir el Ahmar; III, pl. 447). 
Of the first almost nothing remains except the church, restored 
in 1907 and surrounded by a gigantic wall in the ancient Egyptian 
style. According to an inscription the White Monastery was built 
between 430 and 440 under the Abbot Shenute (d. 451) and with the 
help of Count Caesarius of Byzantium. The present church waa built 
on the site of a smaller edifice of the Constantinian epoch. Its apae 
frescoes, executed in 1x37 by an Armenian monk, were part of a 
12th-century restoration. Arab ravages destroyed the tomb of 
Shenute in xi68, but a funeral stele is preserved in Berlin (Staat. 
Mus.). In the 15th century Maqrlzl wrote that the monastery was 
already in ruins. The north portal led directly to the great three-aialed 
basilica, which had a transept and three apses and was preceded 
by a narthex The apses, like those of the Red Monastery, were 
decorated with niches and columns of the same type aa those in the 
basilica of St. Menas near Alexandria. Nothing remains of the 5th- 
century decoration. The Maiestas Domini of the central apse, flanked 
by medallions with the four Evangelists, bears an Armenian in- 
scription with the name of the painter Theodore (1x24). In the 
south apse is depicted the Cross in a mandorla, with a veil over 
its arms. 

Bibliog. W. de Bock, Matftrisux pour servir ft I'archftologie de l'Bgypta 
chrfttienne, St. Petersburg. 1901, p. 40; W. M- F. Petrie, Athribis, London, 
1908. p. 14; S. Clarke, Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley, Oxford. 
1912, p. 145; O. Wulff, Altchristliche und byzantiniacbe Kunst, NeubebeU- 
berg, 1914. p. 223; Cabrol-Ledercq. IV, 1. col. 459: Ur Motmeret de Villard. 
Lee couvents prfta de Sohftg, II. Milan. 1929-16; A. L. Schnutx,.Das wises 
und dss rote Kloetcr, Die Antike. Ill, 1937. P- 326 ff. 


E! Quaiya ( 1 ) (Kla, Kfis; KoOooai, Cuaae). Of the chief town 
5 14th nome of Upper Egypt, sparse traces remain. Nearby, 
,n the environs of the village of Meir, is the well-known rock-cut 
necropolis of nomarchs of the late Old Kingdom and the Middle 
The tombs consist of one or two rooms, with the cult 
nxctxe at the back. The decoration is markedly provincial in character, 


Akhmim (r) (&nt-Mn, tfant-Min, then Tpw, Ipu$X£|i|uc, H«v6g 
*6X15, Panoe polis). Of the chief town of the Qth nome of Upper 
Egypt, center of the Min cult, the necropolis alone survives, as it 
true of many ancient urban centers. In this ease the burial ground 
is located at El Hawawiah; ita rock-cut tombs are of little in tagae t 
In the El Salamuni locality is an x8th-dynasty rock-cut temple 
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dedicated to Min, its ground plan similar to that of the Speos Ar- 
temi dos at Beni Hasan. Like Sohag, Akhmim is the seat of a bishop 
of the Coptic Church. Of the early Coptic sanctuaries only a few 
ruins remain, and the once very important city is a mere village. The 
Early Christian necropolis extending for two miles along a hill near 
die Nile — in the first centuries of the Church an extension of the 
city — still shows its myriad tombs. Widely renowned were the 
great monasteries founded at Akhmim by St. Pachomius (d. 346) 
and his successors. In 451 Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
until hia deposition by the Council of Ephesus, died here in exile. 
The finds made in the area are important, particularly those from 
die necropolises, the excavation of which yielded, among other things, 
fine examples of wool, linen, and silk fabrics that make it possible 
to reconstruct the development of Coptic textiles from the Hellen- 
istic era to the time of the Arab invasion. Most of these textiles 
are in museums in Berlin, London, Brussels, Trier, Mainz, etc. 

Bibliog. PM. V. pp. 17-26; R. Forrer, Die Graeber und Textilfunde 
von Achmfm, Strasbourg, 1891; R. Forrer, Die frtihchristlichen AltertQmer, 
von Achmim. Strasbourg, 1893; Cabrol-Leclercq, I, 1, col. 1042; RE 
XVIII, 3. 

Wannina ( 1 ) (Athribis). Found here are the ruins of a temple 
dedicated to the eponymous goddess Triphis; its construction was 
begun late in the Ptolemaic era and completed in Roman times. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 31-34. 

Naga ed Deir (r). This site is known for a group of cemeteries 
whose dates range from the predynastic era to the end of the Old 
Kingdom. On the opposite bank stands Girga, near which must 
have been located the ancient Thinis, or This (Tn!). About 32 miles 
from Girga, at the village of Beit Khallaf, was discovered a great 
brick mastaba whose underground rooms contained vases and jars 
with seals of King Zoser. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 26-28. 

El 'Araba el Madfuna ( 1 ) (Jbdw, Ebodu; ”A( 3 uftoc, Abydos). 
Chief town of the 8th nome of Upper Egypt and burial center of the 
Thinite kings, Abydos grew famous as a result of the increasing 
popularity of the cult of Osiris; it became the aspiration of all 
Egyptians to possess a memorial in the holy city where the god of 
the dead was supposedly buried. The necropolis of the Thinite 
kings, situated in the sector called Umm el Gaab, was excavated 
in large part by Petrie. Here, as in the north sector at Saqqara, are 
tombs or cenotaphs consisting, for the earliest kings, of a vast under- 
ground chamber with a wooden roof surmounted by a parallelepiped 
structure in unbaked brick. The tombs of the succeeding kings 
show, around the main chamber, a series of minor rooms containing 
steles honoring members of their families. From this necropolis 
comes the famous stele of the Serpent King (pl. 325). The celebrated 
temple of Osiris, also excavated by Petrie, is in the north sector, 
but study of it is difficult owing to the frequent alterations made 
in the course of time, as well as to the poor state of preservation 
of the (largely brick) remains. Piinstaking excavation in strata has 
yielded foundation deposits and architectural fragments from which 
it can be ascertained that the original nucleus goes back to the xst 
dynasty. The temple was enlarged later in the Old Kingdom, and 
again in the 11th dynasty; it was entirely rebuilt under Sesostris I, 
then enlarged and altered again during the 18th and 20th dynasties. 
In the neighborhood were found numerous statues and steles of 
private persons. Also in the north sector can be made out the re- 
mains of two fortified palaces attributable to the ad dynasty. Extend- 
ing from the north to the south sector are a succession of burial 
zones of different epochs, known by the names of their respective 
explorers: Amtlineau, Marietta, Petrie, Peet, Garstang, Randall- 
Maclver, Frankfort. Generally speaking, the northern necropolises are 
composed of Middle Kingdom tombs; die center ones of Old Kingdom 
tombs (including the very famous mastaba of Unaa with its important 
biographical inscriptions); and those to the south of New Kingdom 
tonpbs. 

^Toward the south stand two great temples, built for the 
funerary cults of Seti I and Ramses II. The first, its ground plan 
ahowing notable departures from the traditional schemes, is the 
Memnonion described by Strabo (ca. 305 ft. across die front). The 
outermost elements — the first pylon, the first court, and the second 
pylon — have been almost entirely destroyed. Beyond the second 
pylon is a second court, from which a ramp leads up to a vestibule 
with a row of xa pillars. This communicates with two hypostyle 
halls, separated by a dividing element, in which are seven openings 
corresponding to the seven chapels of the temple. The first hypostyle 
hall has two rows of columns with papyrus-bud capitals, xa in each 
row; the second hypostyle hall has two rows of xa similar columns 


and a third row of xa columns without capitals, standing on a raised 
platform. Behind the row of 7 chapels is a complicated group of 
hypostyle rooms and other chapels. The outstanding anomaly consists 
in the fact that the temple has a great lateral arm at the back of the 
south side, comprising hypostyle rooms and storerooms. Although 
marked by a rather cold academicism, the reliefs decorating the 
walls and pillars are, in the refinement of their drawing, among the 
finest known; as usual, they illustrate themes of a religious character. 
Behind the temple is the underground cenotaph of Seti I, decorated 
with heads and funerary images, and reached through a long cor- 
ridor (ca. 325 ft.). There follows a large vestibule (65 x 20 ft.) com- 
municating with a pillared hall (ca. 100x65 ft.), from which one 
passes into a sarcophagus room of the same dimensions as the vestibule. 
The mortuary temple of Ramses II shows a well-balanced distribu- 
tion of elements, marked by strict symmetry. Of the first pylon 
only traces survive. The second pylon leads into a peristyle court, 
with Osiris pillars, communicating, through an atrium having a row 
of 8 pillars, with two hypostyle halls (two rows of 4 pillars each); 
the chapels are at the back and along the sides of the hypostyle halls. 

Bibliog. PM. V, pp. 39-105. VI. pp. 1-41: A. H. Gardiner, ed., The 
Temple of King Sethos I st Abydos. 4 vole., London. Chicago, 1933-58. 

Dendera ( 1 ) (Twnt, then Twn-tl-nfrt, En-t-entOre; TevTupa). 
Chief town of the 6th nome of Upper Egypt, Dendera was the center 
of the cult of the goddess Hathor; her temple, of late Ptolemaic and 
Roman times, is, owing to its excellent state of preservation, the 
monument of major interest. The sacred precinct, almost square 
(ca. 920x950 ft.), is delimited by a great wall having in its north 
side a monumental gate with the cartouches of Domitian and Trajan. 
The temple is without pylonB but has a surrounding wall with en- 
trances on the sides. The front of the building (138 ft. wide; 59 ft. 
high), with a door in the center preceded by a vast court, presents 
two groups of three columns each, with Hathor capitals, surmounted 
by a cornice; the intercolumnar space is filled by a wall reaching 
halfway up the shafts. This forepart opens into the first hypostyle 
hall, whose columns (18 in three rows) are on the same axiB and 
of the same type as those on the front. On the ceiling are remains 
of an astronomical decoration. The second hypostyle hall, flanked 
by six rooms used for storage, has 6 columns in two axial rows. 
There follow two vestibules and the sanctuary, about which are set 
x x chapels. The temple is also unusual in having 12 crypts, of which 
6 are cut into the underground part and 6 into the body of the wall 
surrounding the back end. On the roof there still exist two shrines 
dedicated to Osiris, and a kiosk dedicated to Hathor. The temple 
walls, both inside and out, as well as those of the crypt, show an 
uninterrupted series of reliefs with religious themes, a true liturgical 
corpus. The building also has two Birth Houses, one begun in the 
30th dynasty and completed in the Ptolemaic period, the other 
from the time of Augustus. The latter, decorated in the Hadrianic 
era, is surrounded on three sides by a portico with intercolumnar 
walls, the columns having campaniform capitals with abaci depicting 
the god Bes. West of the temple lies the sacred lake, and along the 
rear are the remains of a temple dedicated to Isis in the Augustan 
era. Within the sacred area was discovered an ixth-dynasty chapel; 
this was reconstructed and is in Cairo (Egyptian Mub.). The Dendera 
necropolis, explored by Petrie, contains several great Old and Middle 
Kingdom mastabas. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 109-16, VI, pp. 41-no. 

Qift (r) (Gbtyw, Gebtyw; K6 ttto^, Koptos). Chief town of the 
5th nome of Upper Egypt, center of the cult of the god Min, Qd* 
was linked by an important caravan route through the Wadi Ham- 
mamat with the Red Sea. The remains of three temples have been 
identified. In the north temple were found, below the Ptolemaic 
stratum, architectural elements of the 18th, 12th, and 6th dynasties, 
as well as two archaic statues of exceptional interest depicting the 
local god. The central temple goes back to Thutmosis III but there 
are late alterations. The southern temple reveals 30th-dynasty ano 
Roman elements. Northeast of Qift, in the area of El Qal'a, »• * 
small temple built in the time of Claudius. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 123-34. 

Qua (r) (Gay, Gisy; ’ArroXXcovo? ndXic). Of the late Ptolemwc 
temple diet stood here all that remains is the ruin of the pylon* 
A mosque with a very fine pulpit dates from the year 55° °* 106 
Hegira (1x55), and there is a contemporaneous mausoleum. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 135-36. 

Naqada ( 1 ). The necropolis on this site r e pre sen ts early 
middle predynastic times, a period chiefly important for the develop- 
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m ent achieved in the ceramic industry and the perfection of its 
products. In the north sector De Morgan discovered a great mastaba 
(cs. 185 x 88 ft.) datable to the ist dynasty. It has the usual regular 
sequence of niches on the exterior but lacks a substructure; the 
burial chamber and the other peripheral chambers, which do not 
intercommunicate, are at ground level. 

Bibliog. PM, V. pp. 1x8-19. 

Medamud (r) (M!dw, Madu). Excavations by Bisson de la 
Roque, Robichon, and Varille have made it possible to interpret 
the confused ground plan of an important temple that underwent 
many transformations. The original nucleus, datable approximately 
to the end of the Old Kingdom, consisted of a sacred grove surrounded 
by a polygonal brick wall, within which were two tumuli, each ac- 
cessible in the interior through a tunnel leading from a court pre- 
ceded by a pylon. The titulary deity has not been established with 
certainty. About this nucleus Sesostris III built a temple dedicated 
to the god Monthu; foundation deposits of this temple have been 
discovered, and certain of its architectural elements appear to have 
been utilized in the foundation of a Ptolemaic temple. The area of 
the sancn*r.ry of Sesostris III, which is on a north-south axis, was 
f tuid bei the rear part of the Ptolemaic temple, which is oriented 
wt&t-east. In the central part of the Ptolemaic temple elements of 
an i8th-dynasty temple were reused; the great forecourt, which 
has two rows of columns on the sides bearing the cartouche of An- 
toninus Pius, is preceded by three kiosks and an audience room. 

Bidliog. PM. V, pp. 137-50; C. Robichon and A Varille, Description 
sominaire du temple primitif de Midamou, Cairo, 1940. 

d. Thebes area. El Aqsur (Luxor) and Kamak (r) (Wist, Weset; 
Hcb., No; 0 T}(tai; Al6? 7 t6Xi?, Diospolis). The limits of the ancient 
urban center of Thebes — chief town of the 4th nome of Upper 
Egypt, famous capital of the New Kingdom and center of the cult 
of the god Amen — are not known with any exactness. It encom- 
passed the ruined city on the left bank of the Nile, the site that still 
carries the name, as well as Karnak and Luxor on the right bank. 
The only surviving buildings are the temples of Kamak and the 
temples of Luxor, which originally formed part of a broad avenue 
flanked by criosphinxes. The central group of the Kamak temples 
is dominated by the Temple of Amen, originally a Hermopolitan 
divinity, introduced here in the 11th dynasty, when the city'B de- 
velopment began. The most imposing religious complex of all 
antiquity, this famous temple was enlarged during the New 
Kingdom around its original modest Middle Kingdom nucleus. 
Surrounded by a great circle of bricks (perimeter ca. 7,800 ft.), the 
sanctuary (to whose reconstruction Legrain and Chevrier contributed 
especially) consists of two distinct sections: a main part, on a north- 
west-southeast axis, and another, added part with its axu at right 
angles to this, that is, northeast-southwest. In the main part the 
first pylon (370 X 45 ft.), preceded by a landing stage originally linked 
with a canal intended for the navigation of the sacred barque, is 
without decoration, resembling in structure a work of the Late Period. 
There follows the great court (328 ft. wide, 267 ft. long), with a 
colonnade of undecorated columns on each of the shorter sides. 
The colonnade on the south side is interrupted by the pylon of a 
temple of modest dimensions (174 X 82 ft.) constructed by Ramses III 
— which is thus partly included in the larger tergple. 

Also dedicated to Amen, the smaller temple consists of the classical 
elements, well preserved: a pylon (preceded by two colossi) with a 
representation of the scene of the king defeating his enemies before 
the god, a court surrounded on three sides by Osiris pillars, a hyp- 
°®tyle hall (two rows of four columns running transversally), a 
■anctuary. The south comer of the great court is called the “Bubastid 
Portal," because of its 2 2d -dynasty decorations. In the northwest 
part of the great court is a small sanctuary with three chapels built 
by Seti II, and in the center are the remains of a great pavilion 
formed by two axial rows of columns (5 in each) with open papyrus 
capitals, of which only one (the column of Taharqa; 68 ft. high) 
is whole. The second pylon is preceded by a structure before which 
■tand two colossi, partially preserved, one of Ramses II, the other 

Paynozem. Among the foundation blocks of the colossus of 
Pamses II was found an important stele relating to the expulsion 
of the Hykaos. There have been recovered, from among the cle- 
tnents employed in the construction of the second pylon, begun 
under Horemheb and completed in the early 19th dynasty, about 
* 5 .ooo decorated blocks from a building constructed under Amen- 
hotep IV. The great hypostyle hall, which runs from the second 
to the third pykm (338 ft. wide, 170 ft. long), was begun by Seti I 
™ completed by Ramses II. It comprises a central axial colonnade 
fotmed by two rows of 6 columns each, with open papyrus capitals 
l °3 ft high without abacus), flanked by two lateral colonnades, each of 
feven rows of afo gfr papyrus columns with bud capitals (height over 


48 ft. without abacus), running axially. The innermost tows of the 
lateral colonnades comprise 7 columns each, the others 9: thus the great 
hypostyle hall contains 134 columns in all. The differing heights 
of the roofs of the central and lateral colonnades were harmonised 
by interposing a series of pillars alternating with stone grill windows 
in the clerestory. A ong the side walls of the hypostyle hall, on the 
inside, are reliefs on religious themes; along the outside is a succession 
of scenes and inscriptions commemorating the military campaigns 
of Seti I and Ramses 11 , including the poem describing the battle 
of Kadesh and the treaty of peace concluded with the Hittites. The 
third pylon, constructed under Amenhotep III, was at first a source 
of puzzlement to archaeologists, since elements of other buildings 
were discovered in the foundation structures. It has been possible 
to reconstruct almost in its entirety a small pavilion of Sesostris I, 
harmonious in line and decorated with delicate relief, and an ala- 
baster shrine of Amenhotep I. There have also been recovered 
elements of religious buildings belonging to three other rulers. The 
fourth pylon is the work of Thutmosis I, as are the two obelisks 
that preceded it, one of which still stands. The fifth pylon too goes 
back to Thutmosis I, who built, as well, the colonnade before it 
with two transverse rows of columns. The two obelisks before the 
fifth pylon were erected by Queen Hatshepsut (the one still standing 
is ca. 98 ft. high). The sixth pylon, the smallest, and the central 
vestibule with partly colonnaded court preceding it, belong to Thut- 
mosis III. The two faces of the sixth pylon and the walls of the 
vestibule that follows it, characterized by two pillars with the heraldic 
emblems of Upper and Lower Egypt, are inscribed with important 
texts — annals of Asiatic campaigns. 

After an area occupied by a granite sanctuary of Philip Arrhidaeus 
comes the section having an original izth-dynaety sanctuary in- 
corporating certain datable elements, whose exploration has not yet 
been completed. The terminal part of this great temple is occupied 
by a singular complex, known as the "Festival Hall," built by Thut- 
mosis II. The most important nucleus appears to be a vast hypostyle 
hall running transvei sally (143 ft. wide, 55 ft. long); its roof is sup- 
ported by two central rows of columns imitating wooden tent poles, 

10 in each row, and by 34 pillars arranged in a peristyle. The added 
part of the temple comprises a aeries of four pylons preceded by 
courts and linked by lateral walls. The function of these elements 
was to estahlish a connection with the temples of Amen and Mut. 
In the first court, preceding die seventh pylon (scenes of the victory 
of Thutmosis III), Legrain discovered a vast cache containing more 
than 700 statues, many of them depicting rulers. On the wall of 
this same court recur scenes and texts of historical importance 
(Ramses II, Merenptah). The eighth pylon goes back to the reign 
of Queen Hatshepsut; the ninth and the tenth to Horemheb. All 
the gates in these pylons were originally flanked by colossal statues. 
The great sacred lake (ca. 390x250 ft.) is found to the southeast. 
Other features of the area of the great Temple of Amen are a email 
temple dedicated to Ptah by Thutmosis III, preceded by Ptolemaic 
structures (north side); the remains of a temple of Ramses II, where 
was found in situ the base o f the obelisk now in Rome (Leteran 
Museum) which stood at the center of a preexisting structure; the 
ruins of a small temple of Tuthmosis III, rearing againat the great 
temple (south side); a sanctuary of Taharqa (to the southeast). 

The moat noteworthy construction is the Temple of Khons on 
the southwest side It is preceded by a Ptolemaic propylon, and 
its essential elements (pylon, colonnaded court, transverse hypoatyle 
hall, vestibule, sanctuary) are well preserved. Begun under Ramses III, 
it was completed, except for the pylon, by Herihor. Beside it is 
the Ptolemaic temple dedicated to the goddess Apet. Outside the 
great enclosure of the Temple of Amen ate two minor enclosures: 
that of the Temple of Monthu to the north; and that of the Temple 
of Mut to the south. The Temple of Monthu, preceded by a Pto- 
lemaic propylon, goes back to Amenhotep III. It hid no pykm, 
but two obelisks stood before it; then came the colonnaded court, 
the hypostyle hall (4 columns), and the central sanctuary, flanked 
by minor chapels. In the sacred zone are temples and chapels of 
the Late Period. The Temple of Mut, also preceded by a Ptolemaic 
propylon, is in a poor state of preservation; its pylon goes beck to 
Seti II, the original nucleus to Amenhotep III. In the vicinity of 
the Temple of Mut there are remains of two other temples: one of 
the 18th dynasty, the other, contracted by R ams es III, having a 
ground plan analogous to that of his temple ^incorporated In the 
first court of the Temple of Amen and showing battle scenes on the 
outer walls. Finally it should be noted that hundreds of statues of 
rulers, divinities, end dignitaries have been found at Kamak. 

Bibliog. For the Thebes area in general: E. Otto, Topographic das 
thebaniachen Geues. Berlin, 1952s for the temples of Kamak: PM, II, 
pp. 3 - 97 . Principal rec en t works: yearly accounts of the excavations are 
pub. in the ASAE; University of Chicago Oriental Institute, Reliefs and 
Iw^tions at Kamak, a vols., Chicago, 1936: H. Chevrier, Le temple 
reposoir de Sftri II ft Kamak. Cairo, 1940: L. A. Christophs, Kamek-Notfd, 
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Cairo, 1951; P. Bar suet and J. Leclant, Kamak-Nord. 2 vols., Cairo, 1954; 
H. Ricke, Das Kamutef-Heiligtum in Kamak, Cairo, 1954. 

Temple of Luxor. This was the sanctuary toward which the 
procession with the sacred barque containing the image of Amen 
made its way from the great Kamak temple. In its essentials the 


sectors. Along the edge of the plain stand the remains of the mor- 
tuary temples of several rulers; the temples of other rulers, and all 
the tombs both royal and private, are scattered in groups in the 
rocky escarpment. 

Of Luxor’s monuments of Islamic architecture, mention should 
be made of the minaret of Abu'l Haggag. 



Archaeological plan 


sanctuary (ca. 850 ft. long), is the work of Amenhotep III (fig. 673). 
Explored and restored by Grdbaut, Daresay, and Legrain, it is well 
preserved. The first pylon and the colonnaded court following it 
were added by Ramses II, but somewhat off the principal axis of 
the temple, since they were designed to incorporate a three-celled 
sanctuary of Thutmosis III. Before the first pylon, which is dec- 
orated with scenes and texts relating to the battle of Kadesh, stood 
six colossal statues — three on each side — and two obelisks (one 
still stands here; the other is in Paris). The colonnaded court, with 
two rows of columns, has on its south side a series of colossal statues. 
With the second pylon begins the work of Amenhotep III; it con- 
tinues with a majestic colonnade of two axial rows each of 7 great 
columns with open papyrus capitals, by a court (156 X 169 ft.) bordered 
on jhree sides by a double row of papyrus bundle columns with 
but^capitals. The court gives upon a transverse, hypostyle hall, 
with 32 columns (four rows of 8). This leads to the inner part of 
the temple, which comprises four hypostyle antechambers (the first 
and last of these at right angles to the axis), flanked by minor rooms 
— including one with reliefo recounting the divine birth of Amen- 
hotep III — and, at the back, the innermost sanctuary, comprising 
three rooms. 

Brauoo. PM, II. pp. 99-110. 

On the left bank, facing die ancient city, where the Libyan cliffs 
present a semicircle of great buttresses tipping toward the plain, 
stretches the famous Theban necropolis area, divided into several 


of the Thebes area. 


Qumeh. Of the Temple of Seti I, completed by Ramses Up 
there remains the front part of a colonnaded court (163 ft. wide) 
with a single row of columns, leading into a sanctuary showing a dear 
tripartite division in the axial direction. The central sector has s 
hypostyle hall (6 columns in two rows), surrounded by lateral cham- 
bers (three on each side), followed by a vestibule and the sanctuary 
for the barque of Amen. The two flanking sectors are completely 
different in ground plan. The right-hand sector has a great colonnaded 
court intended for the sun cult; that on the left has a vestibule and 
a sanctuary dedicated to Ramses I. 

Biblxog. PM, II, pp. 141-46. 

Rameaeum. The great mortuary temple of Ramses II, celebrated 
by Diodoros, is enclosed, together with a number of brick store- 
houses, by a precinct wall. The temple and the surrounding wall are 
not on the same axis, since a part of the wall, on the north side o» 
the temple, is superimposed on the wall of an earlier small temple 
of Seti I, probably abandoned when that Pharaoh built his outer 
temple at Qumeh. The first, massive pylon (over 220 ft. wide) hj*» 
on its inner facade, reliefs recalling die battle of Kadesh and the 
king's victories in Syria. The first court, much damaged, had o° 
the north side a portico with a single row of pillars; on the south a 
portico with two rows of columns gave access to a palace campriam® 
a great hypostyle audience hall with 16 columns (four rows cf 4 J 
and a throne room with 4 columns (in two rows), aa well aa a consider" 
able number of minor rooms. In the first court stood a colossus 01 
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RmTUea II of exceptional size (over 55 ft high), whose impressive 
trunk remains The second court, preceded by a second pylon 
(partially collapsed), whose reliefs deal with religious themes and, 
again, recall the battle of Kadeah, had two rows of columns on 
either side and a row of Osina pillars against the entrance wall, 
opposite these, on the far aide, on a slightly higher level, is a row 
of similar pillars matched by one of columns The hypostyle hall 
( x3 ovq 8 ft) comprises a central nave formed by two axial rows 
of columns with open papyrus capitals, 6 in each row, and two side 
sections each containing three rows of 6 papyrus columns with bud 
capitals — a total of 48 columns, not all of which remain As in the great 
temple of Kamak, the difference in ceiling height between the central 
aisle and the side sections was harmonized through the interposition 
of pillars and windows Beyond the great hypostyle hall lie other, 
smaller hypostyle rooms, the first of which is called the * Astro- 
nomical Room'* because of its ceiling decoration The terminal part 
of the temple has suffered much destruction In the neighborhood 
of the Rameseum were discovered mortuary temples of other Phar- 
aohs, identified by sporadic findings, to the north, temples of 
Thutmosis III, Siptah (Merenptah), and Amenhotep II, to the 
south, of Thutmosis IV and Merenptah 

Hiblxc PM II pp 149-57 

Colossi of Memnon The sole remains, above ground, of the 
luntrary temple of Amenhotep III (pl 356) are the two colossal 
statues (ca 6 s ft high including base) depicting the Pharaoh seated 
on a cubical throne Famous since classical antiquity, they were 
thought by the Greeks to represent the hero Memnon son of Ti- 
thonos and Eos The statue to the north is the one reported by ancient 
writers to have emitted at sunrise a musical sound (“the voice of 
Memnon") — a phenomenon that has been explained as due to the 
expansion in sunlight of stone chilled by the cool Egyptian mght 

Bibiiog PM II, pp 160-61 


Medinet Habu Preserved here is the grandiose mortuary complex 
built for Ramses III (fig 676), in the area was found a small 18th- 
dynasty temple (not a mortuary temple) comprising a peripteral 
vestibule followed by a hypostyle vestibule (four columns) and by 
six decorated chapels The temple, subjected to radical alterations 
in the Late Period, was later incorporated into the great outer precinct 
wall built by Ramses III ThiB wall, 34 ft thick, had two massive 
fortified gates, one (almost entirely destroyed) to the west and the 


other (well preserved) to the east (pl 359) Preceded by a landing 
stage leading down to a canal communicating with the Nile, the 
gate (original height, 72 ft ) is formed by two massive towers, solid 
at the base, and has apartments m the two upper stones, which 
joined at the back above the first story, leaving a passage below, 
originally closed by a big door Particularly interesting are the 
reliefs adorning the inside walls of the upper rooms, among them 
the famous scenes showing the king in the intimacy of the harem 
The doorway leads into a court m which were discovered traces of 
minor buildings intended to serve as staff and service quarters The 
temple, similar m plan to the Rameseum, stands 260 ft from the main 
Sate and is surrounded by a wall The first pylon (206 ft wide), 
adorned on both aides by reliefs of war and hunting scenes, leads 
into the first court (137 ft wide, 112 ft long), which has on the 
northeast side a portico with a row of Osins pillars and on the south- 
Y est a portico with a row of columns having campamform capitals 
Aa in the Rameseum, die remaining side of the court gave access 
to a palace having a columned audience hall with 12 columns (four 
*°wb of 3) and a throne room with 4 columns (two rows of 2), sur- 
rounded by subsidiary apartments The second court, preceded by 
a second pylon, had a row of columns at either side and a row of 
Owns pillars on the entry wall, on the far wall the row of Osiris 
is again backed by a row of columns 
The ground plan of the following rooms, though these are dam- 
^BP®d, is dear In the central portion rose three hypostyle halls 
J/* first, aa in the Rameseum, had a central nave (two axial rows 
2*4 columns) and two lateral sections (two rows of 4 columns) 
fne other two hypostyle halls had 8 columns each (two transverse 
T ? ir \ °f 4), while the sanctuary was aupported by 4 pillars (two rows 
? *) Around the hypostyle halls and the sanctuary are numeroiu 
ISf 0 ?** 1 cficpcl*; the walla of the temple too were adorned with 
some of histoncal importance, among them may be noted 
naval battle with the Peoples of the Sea Numerous storerooins 
magazmes existed m the space within the walls of the temple 
rf” me inner wall About 220 yards to the southwest stand the 
ru, °s of a Ptolemaic temple, Qaar el * Ague, dedicated to Thoth. 
lfJ? llL, S!? p M. II. pp 161-97. University of Chicasrp Oriental Institute 
iSS* 9“ btt * * volt, Chicago. 1930-5% U Hoelscher, The Mortuary 
Cmp e °f Ramses III, 2 vola., Chicago. 1941-Si 


Malkata. This site, m the environs of the Buket Habu, does 
not relate to the great mortuary temples but contains the remains 
of a vast residence built by Amenhotep III m which four palaces 
have been distinguished The Birket Habu itself is a remainder of 
the ancient artificial lake made by die Pharaohs 

In the following account the necropolises are hated according 
to their topographical distribution, but a basic distinction must be 
made between the tombs of the rulers and thoae of private persona. 
The latter numbering 371, almost all of the New Kingdom, present 
documentation of the highest order, not so much m their structure 
(little court, vestibule, chapel with niche, and bunal shaft), as m 
their decoration, painted in tempera, rarely in lelief, which often 
a complete picture of the private life from social activities to funeral 
ceremonies 

Bibliog See for an introduction G Steindorff and W. Wolf, Die 
thebanische Grfiberwclt Leipziger ftgyptologiache Studien 4 1936. For 
the private tombs PM 1 pp 51-194 Many tomba have been published 
m the Theban Tombs Ser London Eg Exploration Soc 

Dra abu'l-Nega This is the oldest part of the Theban necropolis, 
os is indicated by the remains of bunals of xxth-dynasty rulers (3 
tombs) and dignitaries (ca 100 tomba) Also located here u a ne- 
cropolis of private tombs from the New Kingdom (ca 60) Notable 
amoni these for the quality of the decoration are tomb 261 (18th 
dynasty, scenes of grape harvest and wine pressing), tomb 19 (18th 
dynasty, religious and funerary scenes), and tomb 16 (19th dynasty, 
religious themes and lively agricultural scenes) 

Asasif In this hollow is a group of tombs, prevalently Saite, 
some of vast dimensions, especially interesting for their reliefs, which 
document the “Saite revival," are noa 34 and 279 

Khoka In the necropolis, which contains some forty tombs, the 
most famous is no 181, prepared for two sculptors of the transi- 
tion period between the 18th and die 19th dynasties Particularly 
deft are the depictions of goldsmiths, cabinetmakers, carpenters, 
sculptors, and painters at work 

Deir el Bahn A great natural semicircular embrasure m the 
cliffs here was selected by Mentuhotep II (Nebhcpetra), of the 
11th dynasty, ior the prepaiation of his great mortuary complex, 
a terraced structure climaxed by a pyramid First came a vast walled 
courtyard, at the far (west) end of this was a portico with two rows of 
pillars (ix to the south and 13 to the north) divided by a great ramp 
leading to a terrace articulated externally on three sides by a colonnaded 
portico with 124 square pillars m a double row Within the upper 
portico (as within the lower one) was a peristyle ambulatory; the 
roof of this was supported by 140 octagonal columns, and in its 
rear wall were six tombs of princesses The complex penetrates 
into the cliffs with a colonnaded court moving into a deep columned 
hall in the rock, deep within the rock was the burial chamber 
(another burial chamber, Bab el Hoaan, waa discovered under the 
pyramid) 

The Mentuhotep complex, surrounded by tomba of contemporary 
dignitaries, is flanked on the north by the famous x8th-dynasty 
mortuary temple (the actual tomb was elsewhere) of Queen Hat- 
shepsut (pl 356, fig 671), arranged m terraces, probably on the 
inspiration of the 1 ith -dynasty structure From a great walled 
courtyard, the far side of which is marked by a portico divided into 
two sections (each comprising a double row of 11 pillars), a ramp 
ascends to a terrace This too is backed by a bipartite portico 
with two rows of 11 pillars on either side of a ramp On the wall 
under the second portico are the famous reliefs depicting the queen’s 
birth and her expedition to the land of Punt, bende the portico 
were, on the left (south), a rock-cut chapel dedicated to Hathor, 
preceded by a hypostyle room (with proto-Donc columns and Hathor 
columns), and, on the right, a rock-out dispel dedica t ed to Anubla, 
preceded by a rock-cut hypostyle room Finally, along the north aide 
of the terrace was a portico with 15 proto-Donc columns The second 
ramp leads to a portico giving access to a peristyle court enc losed 
by a double row of columns; the portico and the court ace much 
damaged At the far end of the court hes the rock-cut sanctuary, 
flanked on the right by a room for the cult of the aim and on the 
left by one for foe royal cult In both structure find ornament Hat* 
ahepaut’s temple shows admirable clanty and refinement of line and 
proportion 

In foe neighborhood are foe underground tomb of the architect 
of foe temple, Senraut, decorated with fine reliefs, and a quarry 
into which had been thrown a groijp of statues of foe queen, doubtless 
by order of Thutmosis III Deir el Bahn is also known for the 
famous find of royal New Kingdom mummies, dis cover ed by daa- 
destme excavators m a cache where they had been hidden against 
foe depredations of tomb robbers, and later identified by MaapAco. 


80 1V.EW.A, 
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Bibliog. PM. II, pp. 113-28; H. E. Winlock, Excavations at Deir 
cl Babri 1911-1931, New Yoik, 1942. 

Biban el Muluk. This very famous necropolis, “the Valley of 
the Kings,*' contains rock-cut tombs of the rulers of the igth-aoth 
dynasties; it is divided into two parts, the east valley (54 tombs) 
and the west valley (4 tombs). Basically the tombs are planned with 
an entry, a descending corridor divided by a succession of narrowings 
and widenings into three or four sections, and a sarcophagus chamber 
with a roof supported by pillars; minor rooms may branch off from 
the descending corridor, or the burial chamber may communicate 
with other rooms. The length of the descending corridor is almost 
always more than 325 ft. The decoration of the rooms, which may 
be painted or sculptured in relief, consists of an uninterrupted 
sequence of images dominated by symbolism relative to the other- 
worldly life of the Pharaoh (“The Book of What Is in the Underworld"; 
‘•The Book of the Caverns*'; “The Book of Gates”; “The Book 
of the Day and the Night*'). The most complex tomb is that of Seti I, 
discovered by Belzoni. It is rich in delicate ornament and has the 
added interest that in some places the technique by which the surfaces 
to be decorated were prepared can be observed. Universally known 
for its furnishings, intact when found by Carter, is the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. Its four small chambers were crammed with spec- 
tacular funerary furniture sufficient to document fully the artistic 
taste of this transitional epoch. In the antechambers were massed 
beds, chariots, stools, chairs, thrones (fl. 391), alabaster vases, 
caskets containing precious objects, and clothing. Two statues of 
gilt wood flanked the entrance to the burial chamber (20x13 ft.); 
here four great shrines of gilt wood contained the stone sarcophagus, 
in which were enclosed three nested anthropoid cases, the two 
outer ones of gilt wood, the inmost of solid gold; the mummy was 
still covered with its mask of gold, worked in gem stones and enamel, 
and was adorned with necklaces, pectorals, rings, and earrings. 

Bibl. PM. I. pp. 1-32. 

Sheikh *Abd el Qumeh. This site contains the most represent- 
ative group of tombs (ca. 70) of 18th- and X9th-dynaaty dignitaries 
and one (tomb 60) belonging to the Middle Kingdom (reign of 
Sesostris I). The decoration documents fully the severe style char- 
acteristic of the early 18th dynasty; outstanding are tomb 22 (banquet 
scenes), tomb 82 (offering bearers, concert), tomb 86 (foreign princes 
bearing tribute, artisan workshops). Especially noteworthy is the 
great tomb of the Theban governor Rekhmira (tomb 10). This is 
one of the largest — the first room more than 65 ft. wide, the second 
more than 82 — and its themes are extremely varied: investiture 
of the vizier, royal audience, procession of tribute bearers, work in 
the fields, temple storerooms, funerals, feast of the dead (fl. 371). 
Hie refined style of the second half of the x8th dynasty is particularly 
well represented by the paintings in tomb 56 (the hunt, barbers at 
work), tomb 38 (banquet scenes with graceful, delicate female figures), 
tomb 52, one of the best-preserved (banquet scene with the famous 
figure of the blind harpist), tomb 69 (agricultural scenes and scenes 
of the hunt executed with unusual naturalism), tomb 74 (animated 
scenes of military life), tomb 78 (the well-known scene of the dancer). 
The artistic expression of the period immediately precediiig the 
Amaraa era is splendidly exemplified in the unfinished reliefs of 
tomb 55, built for the vizier Ramose (fig. 677), which, in addition, 
is unique from the structural viewpoint, with its spacious colonnaded 
vestibule containing two groups of 16 columns each, in rows of 4; 
this tomb also contains a painted funeral scene in which the groups 
of women mourners are particularly fine. 

Deir el Medineh. This, the workers* village of the Theban 
necropolis, was developed especially during the 19th and 20th dy- 
nasties. Situated in a level valley and surrounded by a wall, the 
village is traversed by a north-south thoroughfare and by lesser 
streets running at right angles to this. A systematic exploration of 
file site was conducted by Bruykre. The dwellings appear to have, 
as a rule, three divisions: entry, living room, kitchen. The necropolis, 
on the west side, comprises a series of about forty tombs of artists 
andrchief artisans; these are characterized by vestibules surmounted 
bjnhmall brick pyramids and underground chambers decorated with 
paintings. The best-preserved is tomb x , whose underground chamber 
contains a cycle of scenes relating to the otherworldly life of the 
dead man; the style is conventional. On the north side of the valley 
is a small Ptolemaic temple (roughly 29 x 50 ft), in a good state of 
preservation. Preceded by a portal, it has a hypostyle hall with two 
columns, a vestibule, and three chapels with religious reliefs. 

Bxauoo. B. Bruyfcre, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Mkdineh, 
14 vole,, Cairo, Ip 24 -:S 3 - 

Qumet Mura'i. The necropolis here, comprising about fifteen 
tombs, has been subject to much devastation and there are only 


the remains of decorations. Tomb 40, datable to the reign of Tut- 
ankhamen, contains an interesting scene depicting a procession of 
Nubian tribute bearers. 

Biban el Harim or Biban el Sultanat. The necropolis reserved 
for royal queens and princes of the 19th and 20th dynasties, the 
“Valley of the Queens,** contains about seventy tombs, many of 
them entirely ruined. The painted decorations that survive axe 
funerary in character; the details are carefully worked and the com- 
positions balanced, yet there is the stamp of a chilly academicism 
upon them. This stylistic tendency appears most clearly in tomb 60 
the great burial (discovered by Schiaparelli) built for die wife of 
Ramses II, Queen Nofretari (fl. 382). 

BlBLIOO. PM, I, pp. 39-49. 

e. Upper Valley . Erment ( 1 ) ('Iwni*, then *Iwn-Mnt; ‘Epp&vOic, 
Ermonthis). In this locality, whose present name preserves an al- 
lusion to the ancient local god Monthu, may be noted two propylaea 
of Roman times and a temple pylon of Thutmosis III. Numerous 
architectural fragments have been recovered, some going back to 
the x xth dynasty. The necropolis contains tombs of various periods, 
among them a predynastic group, and the cemetery of the sacred 
Buchis bulls, which ranges from the 30th dynasty to Diocletian. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 151-61; R. Mond and O. H. Myers, The Temples 
of Armsnt, London, 1940. 

Tod (r) (City; Toutpiov, Touphion). The remains of the temple 
dedicated to Monthu reveal a complicated and interesting stratig- 
raphy: the earliest sanctuary (decorated with reliefs), whose construc- 
tion goes back to the xxth dynasty, was destroyed under Sesostris 1 
and the material in part reused in the foundations of the new temple; 
to this a porch was added under the Ptolemies. Of the comparatively 
modest temple of Sesostris I only a wall remains; nonetheless its 
general ground plan can be made out. In the foundations of a side 
chapel was discovered an important deposit in the name of Amen- 
eznhet II, bearing witness to relations with western Asia (cylinders 
with cuneiform inscriptions). 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 167-69; F. Bisson de la Roque, Lc tresor dr 
T6d, Cairo, 1950. 

Gebelein ( 1 ) (Pr-Htl?r, Pi-HatfoGr; IlaOupi;, Pathyris). This was 
one of the centers of the cult of the goddess Hathor; unrelated ele- 
ments of her temple have been found belonging to the xxth, 20th, 
and Ptolemaic dynasties. The necropolis comprises a group of pre- 
dynastic burials and some tombs of the First Intermediate Period. 

Bibl.: PM, V, pp. 162-64. 

Mialla (r). In this necropolis of the First Intermediate Period 
is preserved the largest rock-cut tomb of the epoch; it was constructed 
for the nomarch Ankhtifi. The central room originally had 30 columns 
decorated with reliefs and paintings. 

Bibliog. J. Vsndier, Mo'alla: La tombe d’ Ankhtifi et la tombe de S£- 
bekhotep, Cairo, 1950. 

Esna ( 1 ) (’Iwnyt, Iunyet; AardiroXig, Letopolis). Of the remains 
of a Ptolemaic and Roman temple dedicated to Khnum, the hypo- 
style hall (107 X 53 ft.) is perfectly preserved; it contains 24 columns 
over 43 ft. high (the columns are in two groups of X2, three rows 
of 4 in each group; the first 3 columns of each group are joined by 
intercolumniations). The columns and the walls are decorated with 
reliefs. A second Ptolemaic temple, no longer extant, is documented 
by drawings and reliefs of the beginning of the last century, 
a vanished Ptolemaic and Roman temple dedicated to Isis which 
stood on the bank opposite, at El Hilla (Contralatopolis). A minaret 
of the Islamic period (1082) is another feature of the locality. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 165-67; 170-71, V, pp. x 10-18. 

El Kab (r) (Nfcb, Nefceb; EIXtiSulotc n6Xi«). Chief town of 
3d nome of Upper Egypt, thie wee die center of die cult of the vultuj* - 
goddess Nekhbet. The many sacred buildings have been explored 
but not exhaustively, by Clarke and Capart. Within the remsin* 
of the city wall is a sacred precinct enclosing the ruins of three tempi** 
The largest was built in the Late Period utilizing x8th-dynaaty 
materials; it has three pylons, a hypostyle hall, and a saneW^ 
Beside it are the remains of a temple of Amenhotep II, much alter* 
under Ramses II (pylon; court with a colonnade along die outer eid *» 
hypostyle hall with 6 columns, in two axial rows, and a pillars; vesn^ 
bule; three shrines). The third temple, probably a Birth HousCi 
of the Late Period. Outside the city wall are die remains of 
chapels with ambulatories, one going back to Thutmosis IIL 
other a 30th-dynaaty work. The necropolis co mpri ses, in the P* 1 
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on the level plain, a cemetery area with tombs and mastabas of the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms; in the hilly zone to the north there are 
about ten rock-cut tombs prepared for the local princes of the end 
of the First Intermediate Period and the beginning of the New 
Kingdom. Of greatest importance among the rock-cut burials are 
tomb 5, for its biographical texts relating to the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, and tomb 3, for its decorative themes (farming, banquet, 
funeral scenes). In the desert zone to the east may be seen a partially 
rock-cut tomb of Ptolemaic times, reached by a stair excavated in 
the rock, a chapel of the 19th dynasty dedicated to Thoth, and a 
small temple having a single hypoatyle room with four Hathor 
columns. The last, built by Amenhotep III, was several times restored 
and enlarged. 

Bibliog. PM V. pp. X7i-9z: J. Cspart. Les fouilles d’el Kab. Chronique 
d'Eirypte, XII. X 937 . PP- 133 - 46 , XIII. 1938. pp. 191-209. 

Kom el Ahmar ( 1 ) (Nfcn, Nefcen; J Icpdcxtov 7:6X1;, Hierakonpolis). 
This very early center of the Horus-falcon cult, was explored by 
Quibell. In addition to the city wall, there have been distinguished 
a great predynastic burial ground, a predynastic fortified palace, 
and the precinct wall of a temple. Deposits discovered within the 
ci tv wall pnd the precinct wall have yielded very important monu- 
r.eiits of . -*6 predynastic era and of the 1st dynasty, suggesting the 
greatness of the city in those times. These finds include the macehead 
of the Scorpion King (pl. 325), the famous palette of King Narmer 
(rL. 324), and numerous monuments of King Khasekhem (2d dynasty), 
the most ancient ruler of whom statues have been preserved. The 
6th dynasty is represented by a unique piece: the life-sized copper 
group representing Pepi I with his son (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). 
From the same period comes a superb falcon head in gold, with its 
eyes inlaid in semiprecious stones (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). In the 
hills to the west are found two groups of rock tombs: one group 
from the end of the Old: Kingdom, with decorations reflecting a typi- 
cally provincial style; the other group from the New Kingdom. 


appears to be incorporated into the surrounding wall; it precedes • 
court colonnaded on three sides. The rooms that fellow are surrounded 
by an internal wall; this encloses the first hypoatyle hall (containing 
15 columns with floral capitals, arranged in throe transverse raws 
of 5, the first row having intercolumniations to their full height), 
the second hypoatyle hall (three transverse rows of 5 columns), throe 
vestibules, and two sanctuaries surrounded by minor apartments. 
As is usual, walls and columns are ornamented with relief soenee 
pertaining to the cult. The Birth House northwest of the pylon ie 
badly damaged. 

Bibliog. PM, VI, pp. 179-201. 

/. First Cataract area . Aswan fr) (Swnw, SwCn; Eu'fjvrj, Coptic 
Suan). In ancient times, this locality was a source of red (syenite) 
granite, and the quarries to the south still contain unfinished monu- 
ments — an obelisk, a colossal statue, a sarcophagus — in which the 
Btoneworking technique can be studied. The town's antiquity ia 
documented by rock inscriptions from the Middle and New Kingdoms 
and by a Ptolemaic temple dedicated to Isis. From the 4th century of 
our era this center wsb an episcopal seat. Something over half a 
milt* away in the desert was the famous monastery of St. Simeon 
(Prjr Amba S atria* an), founded in the 8th century and dedicated 
to the hermit Simeon. Abandoned in the 13th century, it was explored 
by Monneret de Villard in 1924-25. Its surrounding wall enclosed 
a large three-aisled church, a baptistery, end a rock-cut chapel. 
Part of the city wall of Aswan is Islamic, perhaps from the time of 
the Arab conquest. The Arab cemetery is rich in tomb steles and 
contains many small mausoleums of the 11th century. Except for 
the great dam and a museum of some importance, the modem city 
has little of interest to offer. 

Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 221-44: S. Clarke, Christian Antiquities in the 
Nile Valley. Oxford, 1912, p. 89: U. Monneret de Villard. II convento di 
San Simeone presso Aswan, Milan, 1927. 


Bibliog. PM, V, pp. 191-200. 

Edfu ( 1 ) (gb' Edb6 and Bbdt; ’At:6XXcovo; 7:6X1;). The chief 
town of the 2d nome of Upper Egypt, whose god was the Homs 
falcon — called Behdety, meaning “He of Behdet,” probably because 
originally from the city of that name in the central Delta — has an 
almost perfectly preserved temple of Horns from the Ptolemaic era 
(pls. 379, 380; fig. 698). Built and decorated in stageB between 237 
and 57 b.c., the temple of Edfu is singularly harmonious in line. 
It is about 450 ft. in depth and consists of the following sequence 
of elements: pylon (front width ca. 260 ft., height 115 ft.); court 
(surrounded on three sides by colonnades with elaborate floral capitals); 
first hypoatyle hall (containing 18 columns in two groups of 9, three 
rows of 3 in each group; the first 3 columns of each group joined 
bv intercolumniations); second hypoatyle hall (containing 12 columns 
in two groups of 6, three rows of 2 in each group); first vestibule; 
second vestibule; sanctuary (containing a monolithic granite naos, 
work of the 30th dynasty), about which are clustered minor chapels. 
The complex is surrounded by a wall that joins the pylon, and is 
everywhere decorated with reliefs treating religious themes. Near 
the temple’s entrance is the Birth House, which has two rooms 
surrounded by a deambulatory portico with full intercolumniations. 
In the vicinity of the southeast comer of the templf are the remains 
of a pylon that formed part of a preexisting temple of Ramses III. 
West of the temple have been discovered a mastaba field from the 
end of the Old Kingdom and a Roman necropolis. 

Bibliog. PM, V. pp. 200-05: VI, pp. 119-177; K. Michslowski and 
others, Tell Edfu, Fouilles franco-polonaises x 937-1 939 . 3 vols.. Cairo, 
x 037-*O. 

Gebel Silsileh 0 ond r) (Qny; Silailis). This hill, cut through 
“y the Nile, is the sandstone quarry from which were taken moat 
®tthe building for die temples in Middle and Upper Egypt 

V 1 b°th banka, but more numerous on the left one, are rock-cut 
“wpels and steles of the New Kingdom. The most notable speos 
^excavated and decorated under Horemheb. Five openings created 
°y four pillars give to a rectangular vestibule aligned on the 

" lain «is, which leads into an almost square sanctuary. Noteworthy 
“nong the decorations ia the scene of the triumph of Horemheb. 


Geziret Aswan (Jbw, Yfcbu; ’EXc^ocvtIvt), Elephantine). The 
chief town of the ist nome of Upper Egypt, as well as of the area 
around the First Cataract, and the center of the cult of the ram-god 
Khnum is this island in the Nile off Aswan. In its limited area (leas 
than a mile long and about a third of a mile wide) there ia much of 
interest: rock inscription? ranging from the Saite period back to the 
Old Kingdom; a mole construe .ed with materials from New Kingdom 
buildings; a Nilometer; a cemetery for sacred rams, with a few 
remains of buildings serving religious functions; a chapel built under 
Trajan, in part with New Kingdom element*; traces of a temple 
dedicated to Khnum, preceded by a granite portal of Alexander II 
and a group of Old Kingdom private chapels each in the form of a 
naos. Up to the beginning of the last century there existed on the 
island two important peripteral buildings: one of Amenhotep III, 
the other of Thutmosis III; unfortunately, nothing remains of these 
but drawings and incomplete reliefs. The rock necropolis of foe 
princes of Elephantine is on the western shore near foe village of 
Qubbet el Hawa; halfway up the hill, it is reached by two ancient 
staircases cut in the rock. The tombs, numbering about thirty, 
range in date from the 6th dynasty to the 12th; certain ones are 
interesting for their ground plans and for their decorations, foe con- 
tent of which is in many cases biographical. Most of foe tombe 
comprise a rectangular apartment with columns, a chapel, and a 
sarcophagus chamber. Of particular interest are tombs 95 and 
26 (belonging to a 6th-dynasty father and son), which have two 
separate entrances but communicate on foe interior. The room of 
the father has 18 columns, in three rows, that of foe son 14 columns 
arranged in two rows. Some of foe xafo-dynwty tombe show a distinct 
rhythm of axial perspective elements; this is especially true of tomb 
31, which has a small court, a rectangular room arranged axially 
with two rows of 3 columns, a corridor flanked by niches with statues 
of the dead, and a square cult shrine with 4 columns and a niche. 

Biblxoo. PM. V. pp. 224-29. 

Siheyl (Stt; -otJti;). Numerous rock-cut tats and i ns c rip tions 
are preserved on this island. 

Bibliog. PM. V. pp. 249-53. 


Bmuoo. PM. V. pp. Z08-11. 

Kom Ornbo (r) (Nbyt, Enbfiyet; “Orfoi, Omboi). Here «rcf°und 
"un. of , Ptolemeic temple dedicated to Haroen* and Sobek; 
existence of earlier escred b uildings ia documented by the recovery 
uthitectural elements belonging to the 18th dynasty. The temple, 
th* * brick precinct wall having a monumentalgate near 

N, l®» is unusual in that it is bipartite along its axis. The pylon 


Philae (P-il-rk, Pilak; QiXocT, $iX 4 )). The many sacred build- 
ings on the island*, which is about 1,300 ft. long and 440 ft. wide, bear 
witness to the great importance achieved here in Greco-Roman tfanae 
by foe cult of Isis. The monuments are now largely su bmer ged for 
most of foe year as a result of foe construction of foe greet dam. At foe 
south end there are, to the weet, a peristyle cloister of foe jofo dynasty 
and a long colonnade (3a columns) of foe Roman epoch, and to foe 
east, s lesser colonnade preceded by the ruins of a small tonpb dodk 
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otted to Anenuphii. These elements form an approach to the Temple 
of Isis, whose first pylon (ca. 150 ft. wide, 60 ft. high), shows the 
traditional representations of the ruler sacrificing prisoners to the god. 
In die court that follows has been incorporated, to the west, the pe- 
ripteral Birth House, reached by a secondary entrance in the first 
pylon. The east side of the court has a door communicating with 
the service quarters. The second pylon (ca. 105 ft. wide, 72 ft. high), 
similar in its decoration to the first, but not on the same axis, com- 
municates with the hypostyle hall (two groups of 5 columns with 
floral capitals which preserve their lively polychrome ornament), the 
vestibule, and the sanctuary; on the roof there is a chapel dedicated 
to Osiris. All parts of the temple, the outside as well as the inBide, 
are decorated. Begun in the Ptolemaic age, the temple was completed 
under the Empire: the cartouches of Tiberius, Domitian, Trajan, 
and Hadrian recur. There are also minor sacred buildings: to the 
east, a peristyle pavilion (14 elements) of Trajan, and the remains 
of a small Ptolemaic temple with an in antis porch, dedicated to 
Hathor; to the west, a chapel, decorated under the Antonines, dedi- 
cated to Osiris. The north side of the island is occupied by construc- 
tions of the Roman era, among them a monumental gateway. 

Bibliog. PM. VI. pp. 306-55. 

Bigeh (Snmt, Senmet; -oijvi^). Facing Philae is the island of 
Bigeh, considered a natural frontier of Egypt proper. Numerous 
rock inscriptions of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods occur here. 

Bibliog. PM. V. pp. 236. 255-58. 

Peripheral regions. The following account deals with Lower 
Nubia from the First to the Second Cataract, with the various oases, 
and with the Sinai Peninsula. The colonization of Lower Nubia 
goes back to the Old Kingdom (for Upper Nubia see Sudan) Lower 
Nubia is particularly interesting because of the survival of numerous 
cult buildings, although many of these are now submerged for the 
greater part of the year as a result of the building of the dam. 

a. Nubia. Dabod 0 ). The small Temple of Isis here has as its 
original nucleus a Meroitic chapel; around this were constructed, 
in the Ptolemaic era, six apartments and a colonnaded forecourt, 
now destroyed. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 1-5. 

Kalabsha ( 1 ) (Talmis). A great temple here, built in the Augustan 
age, is dedicated to the local god Mandulis. The pylon, which is 
not parallel to the other transverse elements, is partly ruined; there 
follow a court, originally colonnaded on three sides; a hypostyle hall 
(12 columns in two groups, each of three rows, of which the first 
row of columns has full-height intercolumn iar walls); two hypostyle 
vestibules (2 columns); and a sanctuary. The temple has two precinct 
walls joining the pylon. At a short distance from Kalabsha, in the 
Beit el Wali area, is a rock-cut temple going back to the reign of 
Ramses II. Preceded by a flight of stairs, it has a court leading, 
through three openings, into a hall developed at right angles to the 
main axis (2 columns), followed by a sanctuary. The decorations 
of the court commemorate military campaigns. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 10-27. 

Dendur ( 1 ) (Tutzis). The Temple of Denduris of the Augustan 
era is preceded by a monumental gate* and is composed of three 
sections: pronaos, vestibule, and sanctuary. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 27-33. 

Garf Husein ( 1 ). The temple for which this locality is known 
was dedicated by Ramses II to Ptah; it is partly built on, and partly 
excavated into, die rock. The pylon leads into a court with a portico 
on three sides (4 columns on die front and 4 Osiris pillars on the 
nqfCh and south sides); this court is cut into the rock. There follows 
the underground part: a great hall with 6 pillars (two rows of 3); 
a vestibule with two pillars, giving access to five cruciform sanctuaries, 
the largest of them being the one on the central axis. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 33—37. 

Dakka ( 1 ) (Pselkis). The construction of the temple dedicated 
to Thoth goes back to Ptolemaic and Roman times; an unusual feature 
is its orientation toward the north. The pylon, in a good state of pres- 
ervation, is followed by two courts and a chapel (the original nucleus) 
constructed by the Nubian king Ergamenes; at the back is die sanctuary, 
decorated under Augustus. 


Quban (r) (Contra-Pselkis). The remains of a iath-dy n ssty 
fortress, rectangular in plan, enclosed in a triple circle of walls with 
round bastions, are found here. There have also been discovered 
on this site architectural fragments of sacred buildings with cartouches 
of Amenemhet III, Thutmosis III, and Ramses II. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 40-50. 

El Sebu'a (1). The great temple dedicated by Ramses II to Amen 
and Ra-Horakhte shows similiarities to that of Garf Husein. A mon- 
umental gate, preceded by a sphinx and a colossal statue of the 
Pharaoh, one on each side, leads into the first court (6 human-headed 
sphinxes in two axial rows of 3); there follow the first pylon, of brick; 
the second court (4 hawk-headed sphinxes in two rows); the second 
pylon, and the third court, with lateral porticoes (5 Osiris pillars). 
At this point begins the underground part, comprising a square 
room (four axial rows of 3 pilasters, the 2 central ones of the Osiris 
type), a vestibule, and five cruciform chapels. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 53-64. 

'Amada ( 1 ). The relatively Bmall (ca. 75 X 33 ft.), well-preserved 
Temple of 'Amada has an original nucleus going back to Thutmosis III; 
this comprises a court with a front portico (channeled columns) and 
a vestibule and three sanctuaries, the central one subdividing at the 
back into two lateral chapels. The decoration is the work of Amen- 
hotep II; the court was transformed by Thutmosis IV into a pillared 
hall (four axial rows of 3 pillars, the outer ones joined by intercolunmar 
walls). The temple was restored by Seti I, who also built a kiosk. 

Bibliog. PM. VII. pp. 65-75. 

Derr (r). The rock-cut temple here was dedicated by Ramses II 
to Ra-Horakhte. It comprises a first hypostyle hall (originally 12 
pillars in three transverse rows, the last 3 pillars of the Osiris type), 
a second hypostyle hall, irregular in plan (two axial rows of 3 pillars), 
with three sanctuaries at the back. The over-all depth of the temple 
is 107 ft. The decorations treat religious and military subjects. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 84-90. 

'Aniba ( 1 ). Of this once important town there remain part of 
the walls, a Middle Kingdom fortress with a triple circle of bastioned 
walls, the ruins of a temple, and a magazine of the 18th dynasty. 
The site also has a necropolis comprising a group of rock tombs 
(the most interesting one, from the point of view of decoration, was 
prepared for a aoth-dynmsty official); a burial area of tombs with 
pyramidal superstructures (i8th-20th dynasties); and, in the Ka- 
ranog neighborhood, a cemetery of the Meroitic era. On the opposite 
bank, at Qasr Ibrim, are rock chapels constructed by governors of 
the x8th and 19th dynasties. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 75-81. 

Abu Simbel or Ipsambul ( 1 ). The locality is famous for the 
imposing rock temple consecrated by Ramses II to Ra-Horakhte, 
Amen, Ptah, and himself. A striking feature of the complex is the 
gradual decrease in the size of the rooms as the sanctuary is approached. 
Preceded by a court and a terrace, the temple has a facade schemati- 
cally recalling a pylon; against this are four colossal statues, over 
65 ft. high, of the Pharaoh enthroned, carved directly in the hillside* 
On the front and sides of the thrones minor figures are sculptured. 
The fa9ade is surmounted by a row of 22 cynocephali in high reUei; 
above the entrance is a niche with a statue of Ra-Horakhte. Th* 
interior consists of a great rectangular hall (58 % ft. long, 54 ft. wide) 
with Osiris pillars (two axial rows of 4; height, ca. 32 y% ft.) on whose 
surfaces are scenes of war, among them a depiction of the battle ot 
Kadesh. Behind this is a second room (24 ft. long, 36 ft. wide) with 
four pillars decorated with religious scenes; three doors lead iroto 
this second room into the vestibule, which communicates with three 
shrines, of which the central one, with one pillar, has, sculptuf®“ 
into the rock at the back, a statue of the titular divinity. The firs* 
room also connects with eight minor apartments. The total dept** 
is X17 ft. To the north is a second rock-cut temple, dedicated W 
Ramses II to the goddess Hathor. On its facade, three on either sw 1 
of the entrance door, were six great niches, each containing a coIosim 
standing statue (height, ca. 32 V 4 ft.). In both groups the central fifijjy 
is Queen Nofretari; on either side of her is the king. The under- 
ground part of the temple comprises an almost square hall ( 3 ° Jr 
on a side) with Hathor pillars (two axial rows of 3; height to ft* 
giving access through three doors to the vestibule and to three cru 
ciform shrines. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 95-119* 
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Gebel Adda (r). The rock temple on this hill, near Abahuda, 
was dedicated by Horemheb to Amen-Ra and Thoth. Preceded by 
, flight of atepe, it has a columned hall; adjoining this, on a higher 
level, are three cruciform shrines. 

Biblioo. PM. Vila pp. 1 19-23. 

Faras ( 1 ). In the remains of a temple of Tutankhamen (8i X i8a ft.) 
can be distinguished the court, with a portico on the sides (originally 
two rows of 7 columns), and the hypoatyle hall, with za columns 
(three rows of 4). There have been discovered as well the remains 
of two other i8th-dynasty temples and a rock chapel from the 19th. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 134-27. 

Buhen ( 1 ). This important site faces the present Wadi Haifa, 
near the Second Cataract. Among the remains of a great Middle 
Kingdom fortress (enlarged in New Kingdom times), which has an 
outer wall with rectangular bastions, are the ruins of two temples. 
The temple to the north, of brick except for the pillars, probably 
goes back to the Middle Kingdom and was restored under Amen- 
hotep II; it has two courts, a vestibule, and three shrines. The temple 
to the south, constructed by Queen Hatshepsut, originally had a 
banc-niary with five rooms surrounded by a peripteral colonnade (26 
columns). Thutmosis III eliminated the row of columns at the 
back, enclosed the complex with a wall, and created a preceding 
portico with pillars and columns. In the area have been discovered 
burial grounds of the Middle and the New Kingdoms. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 129-39. 

b. The Oases. Siwa Oasis. There are extant here the ruins 
of two temples dedicated to Amen; the one near the village of Aghurmi 
going back to the 26th dynasty is probably the temple visited by 
Alexander the Great. In the Qaret el Musabberin area are under- 
ground tombs prepared for officials of the a6th-3oth dynasties; they 
are decorated with funeral scenes. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 311-16. 

Bahrich Oasis. The remains of a temple of the epoch of Amasis 
are to be seen here; there are also the remains of a necropolis having 
some underground tombs of considerable Bize, with pillared or 
columned halls. The decorations are for the most part in a good 
state of preservation. 

Bihlioc. PM. VII, pp. 299-311. 

Dakhla Oasis. The ruins of two temples, one of the New Kingdom, 
the other of the Roman period, are to be seen here. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 295-98. 

Kharga Oasis. The remains of a large temple (1.46x66 ft.), 
begun under the Persian domination (Darius I) and finished in 
Roman times, are a historic feature of this oasis. Preceded by a 
monumental gate, the temple consists of a colonnaded court and 
three hypostyle halls, the last of these surrounded by chapels. In 
the neighborhood of Qasr Zaiyan is a small Ptolemaic temple restored 
under Antoninus Pius. 

Bibliog. PM, VII, pp. 277-95. 

El Bagawat. In the desert surrounding the great oasis situated 
near the city of El Kharga are the ruins of about twp hundred domed 
funerary chapels of the Early Christian period, which can be divided 
into two groups. Particularly important are the frescoes ornamenting 
Jhe domes in two chapels of a large building; they represent scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments and subjects of a symbolic nature 
(paradise, orants). They are close in style to the frescoes in the cat- 
acombs of Alexandria. 


Bibliog. W. de Bock, Matlriaux pour servir i l’arch6ologie de l’Esypte 
chrttienne, St. Petersburg, 1901. p. 7; C. M. Kaufmann, Ein altchristlichea 
Pompeii in der libyschen Wflste, Mainx, 190a; Cabrol-Lederq. II, col. 31; 

Karge, in F. Feuler, Ehrengabe deutscher Wiasenschaft ... dem Pnnaen 
im n Georg Herzog zu Sachsen sum 50. Geburtstag gewidmet. Freiburg 
S 1 ® re “»u. i92o, p. 283 ff.: A. Fakhry, The Necropolis of el-Bagawlt 
“» the Kharga Oasis. Cairo. 1951; G. Millet. Cahiers arcMologiquea, VIII, 
>956. p. 


Wadi Natrun. A group of monasteries, almost all destroyed 
curing the Arab invasions, stood here in the desert in the Early 
irfmstian period. Some — among them Deir el Suryam, Deir Amba 
“tthoi, D©i r el Baramus, and Deir Abu Maqar — were rebuilt during 
™ 9 th century. The most characteristic, and the most interesting 
to artistic point of view, is Deir el Suryani, rebuilt during 
EL ptorchate of Jacob (819-830), according to tredition by two 
2 ?to 'to Mesopotamia, Mattai and Abraham. Inaide a wall stand 
S to^tos, the smaller of them having a rectangular nartfaex 
™ toir, as at Tur 'Abdin. The three-chambered sanctuary (the 


middle room is covered by a cupola) is repeated in the same form 
in the larger church. Highly important are the stucco decorations 
(ca. 907-44) and the wooden door, which ehow atrong Arab influence. 
The frescoes of the Annunciation and the Nativity are accompanied 
by Syriac inscriptions, and it is likely that the artists came from Syria, 

Bibliog. U. Monneret de Villard, Lea tgliaes du Monastfcre des Syrians 
au Wadi el-NatrOm, Milan, 1928. 

c. Sinai. The exploitation of the mines here for their copper 
and derived minerals, beginning with the first dynasties and going 
up to the end of the New Kingdom, ia amply documented by inscrip- 
tions, reliefs, and steles found at Wadi Magars and at Serabit el 
Khadim. In the latter locality subsists the ruin of a temple dedicated 
to the goddess Hathor, built and enlarged over a period covering 
various epochs (isth-aoth dynasties). The pylon, going back to 
Thutmosis III, was preceded by a long row of apartments with com- 
memorative steles; there follow similar rooms, adjoining the older 
part of the temple. Owing to the nature of the terrain, the two parti 
of the temple are on slightly different axes. 

Bibliog. PM. VII, pp. 339-66. 

Sergio Bosncoo 

Material on Islamic sitea was contributed by Francesco Gabrieli. 
Illustrations: 10 figs, in text. 


EGYPTIAN ART. The art of ancient Egypt constitutes 
one of the earliest and most significant achievements of mankind. 
Its importance may be gauged not only by the fame that its 
surviving monuments have enjoyed throughout history — espe- 
cially that of the pyramids — but also by the intrinsic quality 
of itB creations and their profound impress on the imagina- 
tion and artistic language of classical antiquity and of Western 
civilization as a whole. 

The determinants 01 Egyptian artistic development are to 
be found essentially in the natural conditions of the country; 
the narrow river valley, protected on both sides by desert, 
formed a self-contained geographical and cultural entity. Among 
ancient agricultural civilizations Egypt had a singularly auton- 
omous culture characterized by a long, relatively uninterrupted 
development; nevertheless, this is not to say that the country 
was hermetically sealed off from contact with other cultures 
(see African cultures; as la, west: ancient art). From the 
predynastic period to the conquest by Alexander the Great, 
however, Egyptian art follows, through phases of flowering and 
decline, innovation and reaction, a development that ia always 
self-consistent. The persistence of such a unified attitude 
through three millenniums presupposed a tenacious adherence 
to tradition and » manifested in largely anonymous art produc- 
tion. Individual styles and schools can, of course, be distin- 
guished, but they are firmly grounded in the impersonal over-all 
development of Egyptian art. The motivation of this art arose 
particularly from religious and funerary needs centering around 
glorification of the divine Pharaoh and the gods and the prepara- 
tion for the afterlife. Egyptian art loet it* distinctive traditional 
identity when alien elements were introduced, engendering new 
expressive solutions animated by new ideals (see Coptic art; 
HELLENISTIC ART; NUBIAN ART; ROMAN ART OF THE EASTERN 
EMPIRE). 

The dates given in this article follow the so-called “short 
chronology,' 1 which places the beginning of the dynastic period 
at about 3000 b.c. The difference between this system and 
that used in the geographical article on Egypt (q.v.) involves 
chiefly the chronology of the earliest dynasties and has little 
bearing on the history of the art of the country. 

Summary. The prehistoric foundations of Egyptian art (coL 619): 
Rock art of Upper Egypt ; The sedentary phase: the begmmmgs of mi 
in the Nile Valley, The sudden advance of art. The origins of the 
systems of representation and writing in the period of unification 
(col. 622). The Thinite period (coL 626); Architecture; Relief and 
painting , Sculpture in the round; Minor mis, Alt of the Old King- 
dom (col. 632): Architecture: a. The rayed tv ss fo h. Pedacee and tes- 
ter, c. The tombs of court qffidalr, d. Provsncml tombr, Relief and 
painting; Sculpture m the round; Minor arts. The First TntsrmidiStg 
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Period and the nth dynasty: The lots and recovery of artistic 
traditions (col. 653). Art of the Middle Kingdom (col. 657): Archi- 
tecture: a . The royal tombs ; ; b. The provincial burials of the nomarchs ; 
c. Temples; Relief and painting; Sculpture in the round; Minor arts. 
Art of the New Kingdom (col. 668): Architecture: a. Temples and 
secular structures; b . The royal tombs; c. Private tombr % Relief and 
painting; Sculpture in the round; Minor arts. The transition from 
the New Kingdom to the Late Period (col. 696). The Late Period 
(col. 697): Architecture: a. Temples; b. Private tombs; Relief and paint- 
ing; Sculpture in the round; Minor arts. 

The prehistoric foundations of Egyptian art. The 
earliest Egyptian historical and religious representations (ca. 3000 
B.c.) derive from the same system of conceptual logic, order, 
and pictorialization that gave birth to the art of writing in 
hieroglyphs. This system emerged during the relatively short 
period of struggle for unification between Upper and Lower 
Egypt and was augmented and firmly established during the 
first two dynasties. It remained fundamental to all artistic 
production in Egypt until the end of Pharaonic culture. The 
victors of this struggle adopte4 the point of view and the manner 
of representing the tangible world that had been prevalent in 
the Nile Valley since prehistoric times (see mediterranean 
protohistory); this age-old Nilotic tradition was the foundation 
of Egyptian art of historical times. Characteristic Egyptian 
elements and dominant stylistic tendencies emerged from the 
multiplicity of prehistoric forms, and theBe distinctive qualities 
were to determine the character of painting, relief, and sculp- 
tural work throughout historic times. 

Rock art of Upper Egypt. The earliest surviving pictorial 
representations in Egypt are drawings on cliffs, which belong 
to the rock art practiced extensively in North Africa since the 
end of the ice age. This art was introduced into Egypt from the 
west and spread to the edges of the oases of El Dakhla and El 
Kharga and as far as the Upper Egyptian and Nubian Nile 
valleys. The earliest representations of elephants and giraffes 
— small, silhouettelike figures generally chiseled or, more rarely, 
scratched into the living rock — appeared toward the end of this 
prehistoric development. These earliest representations of 
African wild game were followed during the next phase by 
representations inspired by Nilotic animals resembling hippo- 
potamuses. Representations of ships appeared somewhat later, 
and their earliest occurrences can be dated approximately by 
the existence of similar ships on the painted pottery of the 
Amratian and Naqada (Gerzean) culture. In geographical 
distribution, the area of these cliff drawings is bounded to the 
west and east by the southern part of the Upper Egyptian Nile 
Valley and to the north by the great bend of the Nile near 
Qena (Wadi Hammamat and several lateral valleys); that is to 
say, the rock art coincides with the area in which the main 
centers of prehistoric art are found. 

The appearance of cliff drawings in Egypt may probably be 
related to the same phenomenon that led to the settlement of 
the Nile Valley — the gradual encroachment of desert sands on 
former hunting grounds. Hunters ‘resorted to the magic of 
cliff drawing in a futile attempt to conjure up the rapidly dis- 
appearing game; and at the same time, the first tribes of hunters 
began to retreat to the security of the Nile Valley. 

The sedentary phase : the beginnings of art in the Nile Valley. 
The occupation of the Nile Valley by the first permanent settlers 
took place simultaneously in Upper Egypt, at the edges of the 
Fflrum oases, and in Lower Egypt. The sites of habitation lie 
at The outer limits of the valley in the dry elevations at the 
edge of the desert, beyond the belt of fertility and beyond 
reach of the annual inundation. The living customs of these 
new arrivals did not differ substantially from those of the earlier 
nomadic inhabitants. With the increased security and stability 
brought about by the changeover to an agricultural economy, 
there arose increased demands for housing, implements, dress, 
and personal adornment. Techniques of production were steadily 
improved in the trained hands of specialized artisans. 

Two isolated and dearly differentiated areas may be distin- 
guished from the very outset: Upper and Lower Egypt. Upper 


Egypt, a narrow valley confined by cliffs, is bordered on the 
south by the cataract of the Nile at Aswan and on the north 
by a clearly defined geographic frontier at Asyut and is topo- 
graphically homogenous. The inhabitants of the area are the 
descendants of the Hamitic game hunters responsible for the 
cliff drawings, and this same pictorial tradition still survives in 
the native handicrafts of the region. Finds made in the habitations 
and cemeteries of the area (vessels, utensils, jewelry, and figurines) 
testify to a continuous development of the pictorial representa- 
tion of man's surroundings from the predynastic Badarian 
culture via the Amratian and Naqada culture to the un ification 
of Upper and Lower Egypt in historical times. Lower Egypt, 
consisting of the widening, wedge-shaped valley immediately 
to the south of the division of the Nile and the Nile Delta 
itself, is less homogenous and less isolated than Upper Egypt. 
At the eastern edge of the Delta is a land connection to western 
Asia, which opened the way to influences from the youthful 
civilizations developing there. The interior of the Delta and 
its centers of Buto and Sais, represented on monuments of the 
earliest dynasties, have yielded little archaeological material 
because of the extent of the inundations in this region. The 
special character of Lower Egypt may, however, be best observed 
in the early settlements at Helwan and Ma'adi on the eastern 
shores of the lower Nile, later the area of Memphis. The settle- 
ments here are large and indicate denser habitation and a more 
developed agrarian economy than that found in contemporaneous 
communities to the south. The paucity of arts and artifacts 
in these settlements is therefore surprising: personal adornments 
are rare, and the ceramic products hardly compare with the 
technically superior, richly decorated wares of Upper Egypt. 
The lack of a pictorial tradition in the north seems to be 
responsible for thiB contrast. The differing burial habits in the 
north and in the south are also significant for the future develop- 
ment of art in the two areas. At the western edge of the Delta, 
at Merimdeh and Helwan, the dead were buried within the 
village, sometimes in the huts that they had inhabited; that is, 
the dead remained in the community of the living. In Upper 
Egypt, the dead were interred exclusively in cemeteries at the 
edge of the desert, away from the settlement. Consequently, 
the dead had to be fitted out with food and drink, arms and 
implements, and personal adornment. The prehistoric artisan 
of Upper Egypt, steeped in the very old pictorial tradition 
of the rock art, developed his skills in the service of the cult 
of the dead. The development of Egyptian art until the ist 
dynasty is known entirely from Upper Egyptian material. 

Representational art hiss been found in the earliest archaeo- 
logical strata. A generously proportioned female figure of ivory 
found in a grave near Badari (Br. Mus.) incorporates all the 
details essential both for its “actual” appearance and for the 
performance of its magical service to the deceased. The male 
and female figures of ivory found in the graves of the later 
Amratian and Naqada cultures are somewhat more slender; 
others, of fired clay and decorated with color, are also of simpler* 
less full-bodied form. A spare figure of a woman brewing 
beer was intended to transpose magically the brewing process 
to the world of the deceased. In these figures there is hardly 
a hint of characteristically Egyptian form; but in their various 
types, they are the ancestors of the typical servant figurines 
to be found later in the development of Egyptian art. 

The earliest ceramic wares of Upper Egypt are distinguished 
from those of Lower Egypt by their finely finished surfaces 
and the excellent technical quality of their firing. With the 
exception of some incised wickerlike patterns filled with white 
pigment, this early ware is undecorated. The vessels are covered 
with a solution of iron oxide that fires to a dark red, and the 
earliest painted decoration appears in white motifs appueu 
against this dark ground. Outline drawings of animals, ocean 00 * 
ally also of human brings, are placed between geometric and 
plant forms on the exteriors of round-bodied vases or on tn 
interiors of flat bowls (fl. 319). It is significant that in 
earliest examples of this ware representations of (he hunt shout 
survive. Soon, however, the Nilotic landscape and its character* 
istic phenomena (hippopotamuses, crocodiles, fish, 

ships) prevailed. The surrounding world was experieneedin^ 9 
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of isolated abstractions, not in significant juxtapositions or 
natural sequence as in the cliff drawings. In the white-figured 
painting of the Amratian culture, the figures appear frozen 
into immobile symbols and might easily be detached from the 
surrounding picture plane. Palettes of dark schist that were 
used for the mixing of eye paint were made in the shapes 
of animals — elephants and hippopotamuses (pl. 319), lions, 
turtles, fish, birds — as well as purely abstract rectangles and 
rhomboids. The outlines of the animal palettes, with the 
appendages reduced to merely vestigial indications, correspond 
to similar representations on the ceramic wares. The same 
tendency toward abstraction may also be observed in the develop- 
ment of cliff drawing and derives from the general stylistic 
direction of art of the Early Stone Age; moreover, this 
tendency is responsible for the “hieroglyphic” character of 
Egyptian art. 

After the middle of the 4th millennium B.c., new ceramic 
wares that are without direct antecedents appeared in the graves 
of Upper Egypt. These are large squat vessels on which 
s ihouei'-'like figures are painted in dark red against a pink 
*round. These “red-figured” vases represented the principal 
wares of the Naqada culture (pl. 319). The motifs of the hunt 
that were prevalent earlier disappeared and were replaced by 
pictures of many-oared ships complete with deck cabins, oars, 
pennants, and standards. The latter may be considered the 
forerunners of the nome standards. In addition to these motifs, 
there are representations of human figures, most frequently of 
women lifting their arms in dance movements. Scenes also occur 
in which one or more ships comprise the main subject and 
figures of women occupy the field above. Although these rep- 
resentations are probably not interrelated parts of an over-all 
conception, there is marked unity evident in their arrangement. 
Pictures of ships with similar female marginal figures also 
appeared on a larger scale as the subjects of the first independent 
pictorial representations. At the same time polychrome painting, 
no longer confined strictly to the decoration of everyday utensils, 
began to develop as an independent technique. The earliest 
example of this new style of painting is a large linen cloth from 
a tomb near Gebelein (pl. 327); its fragments contain scenes 
rendered in red, black, and white — and possibly green, although 
this is now faded beyond recognition. 

The sudden advance of art . The presence of nautical themes 
such as dominate the art of the Naqada culture would seem 
to indicate a significant increase in navigation and commerce 
on the Nile. The two areas — Upper and Lower Egypt — 
began to draw closer together. The manufacture of multicolored 
vessels of hard stone originated at the edge of the Upper Egyptian 
Nile Valley and in the wnnnnta™ of the Eastern Desert. The 
development of these receptacles was gradual and culminated in 
the stone vessels of the first two dynasties. In working with 
vessels of stone, the Egyptian craftsman acquired the experience 
that soon afterward permitted him to create the first stone 
reliefs and statues. Faience was invented during this period 
48 ®u inexpensive substitute for fine, colored stone. 

The art of carving in relief developed from the practice of 
furnishing utensils with incised decoration. A three-dimensional 
effect was sought from the very beginning; not only are the 
contours of the figures rounded off at the edges, but details of 
•natomy are also indicated in the round rather than by means 
of incised lines. It is noteworthy that the conspicuous improve- 
ment in the artistic quality of luxury items was accompanied by 
8 renewal of interest in the representation of desert animals. 
* or the first time they were carved in ivory in the new three- 
dunensional relief style, and formed the handles of knives and 
combs. These subjects of desert fauna are absent from the 
repertory of contemporary vase painting. This new applied art 
p encouraged by the patronage of the new masters of Upper 
who by giving employment to the local ar ti s an s m ad e 
?? v contribution to the rapid flowering of indigenous art in 
5 ? ^on. These new overlords seem to have come to the 
Valley with the last wave of nomadic hunters and warriors 
*** the Eastern Desert. Their rise to political supremacy 
cr the native inhabitants appears to have been gradual; and 


with their advent, the prehistory of Egypt entered its final and 
decisive phase. 

The subterranean sepulchral chamber of Hierakonpolia (Korn 
el Ahmar), which yielded the earliest preserved remains of 
Egyptian wall painting (pl. 320), may be die tomb of a member 
of this ruling class. The burial chamber is faced with rectangular 
bricks, and one wall is carefully primed and bears re prese n ts 
tions set against an ocher background. A dado below is painted 
black and bordered with a red strip. The central composition 
consisting of six large ships was first laid out with red lines. 
Single figures, as well as groups of human brings and animals, 
are dispersed among the ships and around the edges of the 
composition. The figures are more emphatically articulated than 
those on the linen cloth mentioned earlier (pl. 327), and their 
heads are clearly rendered in profile. The postures of the 
figures and the position and movement of their joints are dif- 
ferentiated according to the action in which they are engaged. 
Ground lines appear for the first time. In the group of two 
warriors in t^e lower right-hand comer (pl. 320), the vanquished 
is shown head down — that is, not as observed in nature but as 
suggested to the artist’s imagination by his role. At the lower 
left, the closed group of a warrior smiting three cowering 
prisoners with his mace comprises the first known representa- 
tion of a military triumph — a pictorial type that continued 
virtually unchanged in Egyptian art for three thousand years. 
In the heraldic group of a man wearing a typical Egyptian 
kiltlike girdle and flanked by two lions, the influence of Meso- 
potamian glyptic art of the Jemdet Nasr period is noticeable. 
The world of the living is represented on the walla of a tomb 
for the first time in these pictures, with the purpose of magically 
sustaining the deceased in the afterworld. 

A knife handle carved of ivory from Gebel el Arak (pl. 321) 
shows themes similar to those painted on the walls of the tomb 
at Hierakonpolis. In the sculptural technique of this object 
both the individual figures and the composition are more clearly 
articulated and finished. The figures have a greatly increased 
sense of volume about th< m, and the modeling ia confined to 
a few essential details. On one side of the handle is a represen- 
tation of a hunt. A heraldic group composed of a bearded lion- 
tamer wearing a kind of turban and a long robe and flanked 
by two upright lions terminates the composition at the top. 
The subject is not typically Egyptian and seems to have been 
inspired by similar representations on Mesopotamian cylinder 
seals. The other side of the handle depicts a battle scene, divided 
into two registers. The two groups of participants fight with 
the same types of weapons and are distinguished only by their 
hair styles and the types of their ships. The ships represented 
in the lower register resemble those on the red-figured Egyptian 
pottery. Those of the register above, with upeurved prows and 
bows, recall ships represented on Mesopotamian cylinder seals. 
It would appear that the Upper Egyptian artisan meant to 
characterize an unknown northern enemy by the alien type 
of ship — one transmitted to him through imported glyptic art, 

The struggles that preceded the political integration of the 
Nile Valley had now begun. Upper Egypt pushed north as 
far as the Fsyum area and planted a colony at Abuair. The 
finds from this site are predominantly Upper Egyptian in 
character and bear witness to the earliest influence of Lower 
Egyptian stylistic tendencies on Upper Egyptian art. 

The origins of thb systems of representation and writing 
in the period of unification. The visual arts are the only 
remaining evidence of the struggles that resulted in the political 
unification of Upper and Lower Egypt unde r the leadership 
of the former. With new and more ambitious official tasks set 
before it by the victors, Egyptian art now Entered the decisive 
phase of its development. A closely related group* of large 
cosmetic palettes, or tablets, and maceheads (pu. 320-05) dec- 
orated with relief allows this development to be traced from 
cme phase to the next. The shieldlike shape of three palettes 
continued one of the most pdpular forms of the late Naqada 
culture. The re pr e se ntation was still an integral part off the 
object; but object and decoration were imbued with added 
purpose and importance. As their subject, die repreeautatka* 
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portray the historic upheaval itself — as seen through the eyes 
of the victor. Because of the large size of these palettes, it is 
unlikely that they were intended for use in daily life. The 
circumstances of their discovery in the oldest strata of the 
religious sanctuaries of Abydos and Hierakonpolis suggest 
another purpose: that they were votive dedications of a religious 
character. Chronological development is clearly evident among 
the objects: in the choice of subject matter, selected for its 
value as interpretive of actual events; in the gradual formulation 
of fixed visual concepts; in the progressive clarification and 
logical construction of the composition; and in the evolution 
of the representation of human figures according to the laws 
of two- and three-dimensional representation. 

The decoration of the “animal palette'* (pl. 322), the earliest 
in the group, is taken from elements of the hunt. On one side, 



Primitive architectural forma as seen in reliefs and hieroglyphics: (a) Ram 
sanctuary within niched enclosure wall from Abydos, ca. 2850 B.C.; ( b ) sanc- 
tuary with sacred standards and naoa from Abydos, ca. 2850 b.c.; (c) sanc- 
tuary of the heron of Buto from Hierakonpolis, ca. 2900 b.c.; (</) naos in 
the form of an animal from Saqqara, ca. 2850 b.c.; (e. f ) sanctuaries from 
Upper Egypt, 3d dynasty, ca. 2650 b.c.; ( g ) sanctuary from Lower Egypt, 
3d dynasty, ca. 2650 b.c.; ( h ) plan of village with niched enclosure wall 
from Hierakonpolis. ca. 2850 b.c.; (i) scorpion demolishing the wall of a 
city from Lower Egypt, ca. 2850 b.c. 


a hunting scene is represented; on the other side, there are 
silking lions and imaginary monsters loosely grouped and 
lacking ground lines. These predatory creatures, which here 
prevail over their victims according to the laws of nature, were 
destined soon to become — in the form of canine animals and 
lions, and later as winged griffins — the incarnation of the 
victorious power of Upper Egyptian kingship. 

The representations on the “battlefield palette" (pl. 322) 
are arranged in a special order determined by the nature of 
the new subject represented. Human figures, characterized as 
being of foreign race by their curly hair, un-Egyptian beards, 
and primitive nakedness, lie dead or as prisoners on the battlefield; 
carrion birds descend upon their prize. The center of the 
picture is occupied by the victor: a powerful lion who is devour- 
ing a fallen enemy. The directions of movement, gesture, and 
glance tie the picture into a unified composition — from the 
margin to the main group and back again to the margin. The 
large scale of the figures and the very high relief of the “battlefield 
palette" demanded more convincing analysis and resolution of 
forais, especially human figures, than had previously been 
repaired. Whereas animals had since the earliest cliff drawings 
been represented by their characteristic silhouettes, two-dimen- 
sional representation of human motions had to be worked out 
gradually and then codified. The “battlefield palette" stands 
at the beginning of this development. Convincing representa- 
tion in two dimensions was already the prime goal. The attitude 
of the body is fixed by the motion and direction of the limbs. 
Quite unrelated to the disposition of the body, the head appears 
in profile with the eye represented frontally. 

On the fragmentary “bull palette" (pl. 323), the same theme 
of triumph is varied through the symbolization of the victor 


by a wild bull. According to this vivid representation, the enemy 
is trampled under the hoofs and gored by the horns of a raging 
bull. In place of a detailed representation of the actual grue- 
some battle scene only the results are shown: conquered villages 
are represented by inscribed picture names as if in an inventory. 

The macehead may also have had a votive intent. The relief 
representations of the macehead of the Scorpion King (pl. 325) 
run around the head in three clearly separated registers. The 
votary himself appears in human form for the first time on this 
monument — a king wearing the traditional crown of Upper 
Egypt. Only the animal tail attached to his belt remains to 
remind us of his origin among primeval animal forces; this 
animal tail was to remain part of the Pharaonic costume hence- 
forth. The king is accompanied by his retinue, and the victory is 
transformed into a state function. The hoe in the king's hand 
alludes to an agricultural festival. Hie location of the action 
is fixed in the lower register by the presence of landscape ele- 
ments — water and islands; men are engaged in irrigation work 
on the shores. The upper boundary of thiB acquatic area, which 
is represented with zigzag lines, forms a ground line for the 
king and his retinue. Papyrus plants with individual ground 
lines identify the location of the festival as marshy Lower 
Egypt. Confronting the king is his royal name represented in 
the form of a scorpion. 

The votive palette of King Narmer exemplifies the work 
of the final phase of this development (pl. 324); of the entire 
series, it is the most advanced in style and the most significant 
in subject. The main scenes all have individual ground lines 
and are constructed as single, clearly separated compositions. 
Mesopotamian monsters appear once again and here playfully 
encompass the cosmetic depression of the palette with their long 
entwined necks. These fanciful beasts are held on leashes by 
human beings. The monsters have been tamed and may be 
interpreted as symbolizing the reconciliation of opposing forces. 
An upper register represents an important episode in the trium- 
phal celebration — the inspection of the place of execution by 
the king himself. The points of arrival and departure of the 
royal procession are for the first time abstractly represented 
by means of hieroglyphs. 

In the triumphal scene on the other side, King Narmer 
is portrayed on a colossal scale. He has seized his kneeling 
opponent by the hair and is about to dispatch him with a blow 
of his mace. The essential details of the action are effectively 
and economically rendered. In this main group — anticipated 
in the wall painting at Hierakonpolis (pl. 320) — the inevitable 
result of all battles is reduced to the simplest and most readily 
comprehensible formula. A second group repeats the main 
theme in a series of smaller realistic pictures. These areas may 
be thought of as protohieroglyphs; but they do not yet follow 
the abstract sequence of hieroglyphs, for they are arranged in 
a logical order based on mutual relationships. The composition 
may be divided into component parts, much like a jigsaw puzzle. 
For instance, one portion portrays the hawk-god delivering a 
personification of Lower Egypt, at the end of a tether, to the 
sovereign presence. Both sides of the palette represent the 
king striding across the top of broad, bandlike ground lines 
that signify the earth. The uppermost registers on both sides 
of the palette are occupied by twin back-to-back representation 8 
of the sky goddess, with bovine ease and horns to symbolize 
the heavens. 

In the triumphal picture of King Narmer all the essentials 
of the new Egyptian world order and artistic system are set 
forth. With the formulation of its own visual conventions 
and with the representation of the human figure in space ac- 
cording to particular laws, Egyptian art attained the uniqu* 
code of forms that was to distinguish it from the art of all other 
cultures. This new world order is represented in art as the 
one and only Truth (moat, or “right order"). The terrc§t TJI 
existence of the king is affirmed by insignia of rank, by f 03 
courtly retinue, and by royal pomp and ceremony. Alluaw® 
to his divine nature is made by his “palace name," wnico 
identifies the ruler as the sky god Horns incarnate, as well a* 
by the presence of appropriate deities and sacral appa***^* 
This art is the expression of a very selective view of the worn 1 * 
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and the representation of Truth was the aim of each picture, both 
in its rational composition and in its logical sequence. Effective 
transmission of this truth required immediate comprehensi- 
bility of a complex system of allusions, despite the limitations 
imposed by a two-dimensional representation. Impressing the 
beholder with the subject’s latent ability to act was the very 
essence of royal representation. For this reason the upper half 
of the body was depicted frontally on the picture plane; whereas 
the lower part of the body, from the waist down, and the head 
were represented in profile to indicate the direction of movement. 
The position of the feet is suggestive of latent action and signifies 
standing as well as striding. Consequently, representation of 
the human figure was conceived of as proceeding from right to 
left, the right side of the body being that from which all action 
emanated. For this reason also, Egyptian two-dimensional 



Ahydos' (a) Plan of the temple of Khentiamcntiu (“Foremost of the West- 
emera”), ist dynasty; (6) royal tomb with steles, ist dynasty, reconstruction 
after H. Ricke {from W. Stevenson Smith). 


figures as a rule face toward the right — in drawing, in relief, 
and even in hieroglyphs, although these are read from the left. 
In standing human figures facing right, it iB always the left 
leg that is placed forward. In the palette of Narmer, the outer 
and inner surfaces of the legs are carefully differentiated, but 
only the big toe of both feet is represented. The advanced left 
leg corresponds to the representation of the upper part of the 
body, with one shoulder projected in the direction of the gaze, 
thus permitting the artist to represent the front of the kilt 
and its decoration of beads or ornamental seam — or, in the 
case of naked figures, the genitals. Finally, a Bystem of canons 
was evolved to govern the representation of each object — a 
system based on perceptions gained through application of a 
scientific, empirical point of view. The true nature of exist- 
ence was to be determined henceforth by numbers and 
measures, and Man became the basic measure of all things. 
Ancient Egyptian measures were based on the human body: 
the length of an arm, the width of a hand, the width of a finger. 
The canon of proportions in Egyptian art was based on a defi- 
nite interrelationship of these measures. Thd canon set forth 
construction of the human figure within a geometric axial 
system that proceeds from vertical division of the body into 
« right and a left half. This mathematical system of construc- 
tion may be clearly observed in the guidelines and measuring 
points visible in certain unfinished wall paintings of the Old 
Kingdom. The development from the figure of the Scorpion 
King (pl. 3*s), which still betrays a lack of assurance in its 
Jjneaments, to the clear and confident representation of the 
human figure on the palette of Narmer (pl. 3*4) attests to the 
existence of an underlying canon by the time of the latter. 

.The development of hieroglyphs at the time of the first 
unification of Upper and Lower Egypt came as a direct con- 
sequence of this process of systematization in the visual arts. 
Hieroglyphs were from the beginning a supplement to the pictor- 
representation; the “readable picture” and the pictorial nature 
writing remained two characteristic properties of Egyptian art 
throughout its development. Monumental hieroglyphs developed 
®n abstract symbolism permitting them to give full expression 
otherwise inaccessible realities, as well as to conventionalize 
and enhance familiar objects of the natural world. 

In this short but decisive creative phase, influences from 
the distant culture of Mesopotamia were present in Egypt; they 


were repeatedly in evidence in isolated heraldic groups, from 
the paintings in the Hierakonpolis tomb to the palette of Narmer. 
The reverse of such influence, that is, of Egypt on the early 
culture of Mesopotamia, is nowhere in evidence. The severely 
antithetical construction of these heraldic groups appears as 
an alien element in early Egyptian art. The style was created 
in Mesopotamia especially for use on cylinder seals, and it can 
only have entered the Nile Valley via imported objects of 
Mesopotamian glyptic art. The path by which this foreign 
merchandise traveled to Upper Egypt must have led through 
Lower Egypt; however, it left no trace there, for Lower Egypt, 
lacking a pictorial tradition of its own, was unable to assimilate 
and reinterpret these foreign representations. Upper Egypt, 
already well versed in pictorial tradition, adapted these imported 
objects and perliaps imbued them with new meanings. Oc- 
casionally the alien antithetical groupings were imitated, but 
always in accordance with concepts relating to the world of the 
Nile Valley. Such foreign pictorial conceptions had no pro- 
nounced permanent effect on the development of Egyptian art 
oi written language. The invention of writing was made possible 
through the invention of the pictograph and its applicability 
to what had until then been nonrepresentational subjects. 

The decisive impulse to the creative development of Egyp- 
tian art should be sought in the specific circumstances and the 
demands that they imposed. The singular consistency to be 
observed throughout the development of Egyptian art must 
be understood in terms of a common theme and a common 
task, of common sponsors and a common Upper Egyptian 
workshop tradition. Historic events — victories won in Lower 
Egypt and the unification of both sections of the country — were 
represented with forceful realism for purposes of dedication to 
a god, such as those scenes dedicated to the deity at Abydos 
and the hawk-god of Hierakonpolis. Instead of receiving a 
share of the actual spoils of battle, the gods were awarded rep- 
resentations, and these were “incorporated” in the “divine eye” 
by means oi a magic ritual in which the cult image was adorned 
with cosmetics. As a kin< of “calling to account,” these rep- 
resentations were required to display the name of the votary 
and specific designation of the event inspiring the dedication. 
They called for the Truth and for objectivity in the eyes of the 
deity. Here, Truth did not signify imitation of nature, but 
rather selection and transformation — observed reality subor- 
dinated to a valid system. The requirements of this art set 
the representation of characteristic and essential elements above 
that of a multiplicity of detail. A new and “right-ordered” 
world, founded on a base of rules and laws, was thereby created. 

The Thinitb period (ist and 2d dynasties, 3000-2780 B.C.). 
Architecture. Architecture can only develop in a society that 
places demands on construction which go beyond mere fulfill- 
ment of a functional task, one that seeks in its constructions an 
expression of ideal values. These conditions came into existence 
in the Nile Valley only with the emergence of a ruling class at 
the end of the predynastic period, that is, only after the unifica- 
tion of Upper and Lower Egypt under a common rule. 

Such prehistoric dwellings as have become known through 
excavation or as may be reconstructed from later r c pB pe cnt ations 
were purely functional in character. In keeping with the mild 
climate and the way of life of their inhabitants, they were built 
of elemental natural materials. Reeds and papyrus stalks served 
as building material for the construction of the light huts in* 
habited well into historical times by shepherds, fisherman, 
and birdcatchers. The few types of wood native to the Nile 
Valley were not well adapted for larger structures. When the 
use of wood was unavoidable in Egyptian architecture, even 
in historical times, cedar from the Syrian mountain forests was 
imported by ship. 

Development of an agrarian economy and a more settled 
way of life soon led to the construction of more permanent 
dwellings in Egypt. A day model of a house that was found 
in a tomb attests to the existence of one-room houses, constructed 
of gobs of mud over a rectangular foundation, as the character- 
istic native dwelling even in prehistoric times. The doping 
outer walls of the day model may be explained as a result of 
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the pisd building technique; however, this detail is preserved 
in later buildings of rectangular bricks and is even carried over 
into masonry construction. The roof of the clay house model 
is not preserved, but it must have been flat; such roofs probably 
consisted of palm trunks, reeds, and Nile mud. The rectangular 
brick was invented toward the end of the prehistoric period 
for the house of rectangular ground plan. 

The appearance of the earliest Egyptian sanctuaries has been 



Saqqara, tomb attributed to Queen Memeith, tat dynasty, reconstruction 
after J. P. Lauer ( from W. Stevenmn Smith). 


transmitted to us through the representations and pictographs 
of historical times (fig. 623). Various types of buildings appear, 
and the unfamiliar construction techniques are not always 
identifiable. In Upper as in Lower Egypt, the earliest sanctuaries 
appear to have consisted of reed huts with rounded roofs and 
were enclosed by a crenelated mud-brick wall. 

Different types of buildings are recognizable in the triumphal 
scenes of the unifiers of the country, in which the vanquished 
towns of Lower Egypt are represented as enclosure walls strength- 
ened by bastionlike projections. The dwellings or sanctuaries 
placed in these enclosures seem, according to these representa- 
tions, to be simple reed huts (fig. 623). According to the literary 
sources, the first king to unite Upper and Lower Egypt also 
founded Memphis and built a royal fortress on the site, the 
so-called “White Walls.” This structure must have been of 
Lower Egyptian mud-brick construction, with the fa9ade and 
rear wall emphasized by projections and recessions. 

A form of monumental construction characteristic of Upper 
Egypt may be reconstructed from the hieroglyph for “Upper 
Egyptian royal sanctuary” (fig. 623). Early forms of this hiero- 
glyph show a free-standing skeletal construction covered with 
reed mats and furnished with horns to ward off the evil eye, 
as well an animal's tail hanging down the back. This tentlike 
form of construction is expressive of the nomadic origins as 
well as of the privileged position of the Upper Egyptian over- 
lords, as contrasted with the subject population. This type of 
tent dwelling connected with the king therefore may also be 
assumed in the reconstruction of contemporary civic architecture. 
In contrast, the hieroglyph for “Lower Egyptian royal sanctuary” 
represents, as may be judged by the shape and the green color- 
ing, a sanctuary constructed of reeds (fig. 623). 

After the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt, the con- 
struction of royal tombs became the most important task for 
Egyptian monumental architecture. This preoccupation derived 
from the dual nature of the king as “ruler of the Two Lands”: 
a burial of the king in both Upper and Lower Egypt was re- 
quired. The two forma of burial practiced since prehistoric 
times — cemetery burial in a tumulus for Upper Egypt and house 
burial for Lower Egypt — are both reflected in the monumental 
architecture of the royal tombs. 

« i kings of Upper Egypt, the rulers of the Two Lands of 
•t and 2d dynasties lie buried in their native name near 
Abydoa. The subterranean tomb chambers are lined with molded 
bricks; the floors and walls of these tombs are faced with im- 
ported timbers, and the ceiling is supported by wooden beams. 
The wooden walls were originally painted. One of these tombs, 
dating from the 1st dynasty, is equipped with a floor of granite 
that heralds the beginning of stone architecture. The tumulus 
rises over the timbered ceiling of the tomb chamber and the 
lateral rooms. It consists of heaped sand contained by a wall 
of brick, once probably covered with a flat brick vault. The place 
of offerings at the east side of the hill is indicated by two free- 


standing name steles (pl. 325). The entire precinct was sur- 
rounded by a wall, outside of which lay the smaller graves of 
the members of the court. 

The royal cemetery of Abydos lies beyond the edge of the 
inhabited valley in a flat desert landscape. This burial ground 
stood under the protection of Khentiamentiu (“Foremost of 
the Westerners”), a god of the cemetery who was venerated 
in a temple at the edge of the valley. The foundations of this 
brick temple have been preserved (fig. 625) and constitute the 
only remains from a temple of this early period. Offset entrances 
lead through two outer chambers into a court, which at the 
back opens into the shrine containing the cult image and a 
chamber at each side. The precinct of the god was originally 
a free-standing construction of reeds. When translated into 
brick, it was moved back against the rear wall, enclosed, and 
enlarged by the addition of anterooms. 

As kings of Lower Egypt, the early rulers of united Egypt 
are buried on the western desert plateau across from their 
capital at Memphis in tombs of a type adapted from the burial 
practices of Buto. From the size of these funerary complexes, 
which exceed those of Abydos by far, it seems certain that the 
Memphite sites must be the actual burial places, while those 
at Abydos are perhaps “dummy tombs” of the same rulers. The 
Memphite tombs have imposing superstructures of brick, with 
exteriors punctuated on all Bides by multistepped projections 
and depressions. “House tombs” in type, they incorporate the 
characteristic articulation of the enclosure walls of Lower Egyp- 
tian royal palaces. On the east side, facing the valley, a niche 
is singled out as a “false entrance” and cult sanctuary. The tomb 
chamber itself lies under the desert floor; the secondary chambers, 
including the grain storehouses, are partly in the superstructure. 
The articulation of the outer wall with niches achieves the level 
of an esthetic system: colorful carpet patterns that have been 
painted on the niches combine the idea of the tomb as a Lower 
Egyptian residence with that of the tent palace of an Upper 
Egyptian king. The Memphite concept of a unified kingdom 
is thereby visually expressed. 

Since the excavation of the Memphite cemetery at Saqqara 
is incomplete, the history of the tombs at this site is not yet 
clear in every detail. Tomb 3038 had a superstructure in the 
form of a terrace with steps on three sides, and this was later 
covered with the niched structure. There appears to have been 
an attempt to combine the tumulus with the “house tomb." 
A brick construction abuts the shorter, northern side of tomb 
3505 (fig. 628), the structure decorated with niches. With its 
passagelike chambers and its single large room, this building 
must have served the cult of the dead. In the architecture 
of this building, elements appear for the first time that antic- 
ipate the later development of Old Kingdom tomb complexes. 



Memphis, plan of royal burial (tomb 350s). xat dynasty (from H. Mfllkr). 


The architectural type of Lower Egyptian (Memphite) royal 
tombs may also be found in isolated instances in Upper Egypt» 
where it occurs for the first time in the large brick structure 
near Naqada that has been claimed as the tomb of Narmer. 
Hie so-called “royal residences” erected in the necropolis oj 
Abydos during the 2d dynasty also should probably be considered 
tombs of the Memphite type, relocated to Abydos at the time 
of the dynastic struggles in order to assert Pan-Egyptian sover- 
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eignty in tomb construction and cult worship. The opposing 
dynasty in Lower Egypt also built tumuli of Upper Egyptian 
type in the vicinity of its royal seat: this is known through the 
recent discovery (of which no study has so for been published) 
of a royal name stele near Memphis. 

Relief and painting. The laws governing the construction of 
the human figure in two dimensions and the canon of propor- 
tions developed at the time of the first unification of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, traceable in the evolution of votive palettes, 
became standards to be applied in other contexts as well. The 
incorporation of the visual arts within the framework of monu- 
mental architecture was thereby facilitated. 

The earliest preserved monumental representation from the 
ist dynasty, a cliff carving in the region of the Second Cataract, 
shows the victory of King Djet over the Nubians. The represen- 
tation is rough and was not executed by a hand trained in art: 
its significance lies in the fact that the relief had been freed from 
its cult context and now existed independently as a monument. 
r I i'e pu. ose of this work was to proclaim the power of the 
king of Egypt at the southernmost frontier of the empire and 
to discourage potential enemies from violating the border. New 
tasks were set for the representational arts in the decoration 
of the tomb. The name steles of the royal tombs of Abydos 
illustrate the advanced development both of the means of picto- 
rial construction and of the relief style, which is characterized 
by clarity, balance, and maturity in the stele of King Djet, the 
Serpent King (pl. 325). The falcon of Horns has developed 
from its earliest form, in which the bird was shown bent over its 
prey, into the erect embodiment of divinity, determined accord- 
ing to fixed geometric proportions. The contour of the bird, 
as well as the individual details, has now reached its final form. 
The composition incorporating the Homs falcon over the palace 
facade in the narrow recessed area of the stele is subtly asym- 
metrical; it is clearly the result of exact planning and careful 
preliminary drawing. In the place for offerings in the Mem- 
phite “house tomb” of the 2d dynasty, there appears a limestone 
panel bearing a relief representation of the owner of the tomb 
seated before a banquet table and a list of foods to be consumed. 
The relief was intended as a kind of bond between the deceased 
and the actual offering placed in front of the tomb niche. 

The art of painting acquired a position of importance in 
the interior decoration of the tomb chambers of Abydos. The 
sparsely preserved fragments of the painted wooden wall revet- 
ments, however, do not permit a reconstruction of the subjects 
represented. These paintings may have continued the tradition 
of late-prehistoric wall painting exemplified by the tomb of 
Hierakonpolis (pl. 320) and applied similar representations to 
the future life of the king. Such subject matter is found on 
several small tablets of wood and ivory from royal cemeteries 
of the Thinite period. The first monumental relief definitely 
Associated with stone architecture dates from the end of the 
2d dynasty. It appears on the exterior of a large granite shrine 
that King Khasekhemui had erected within the precinct of 
the temple at Hierakonpolis. The front of this edifice bears the 
“palace name” of the royal patron between hieroglyphs for 
“happiness” in forceful relief on the door jambs. The only 
wa ll preserved bears a large representation of the cele brat ion 
marking the founding of t h e sanctuary. The reliefs were effaced 
At a later date and are recognizable only in their, outlines. 

Whereas official art was closely bound in choice of subject 
matter to the representation of the god-king and of political 
And religious scenes, new subjects for pictqrial representation 
developed in the realm of the minor arts. On steatite disks 
from the tomb of Hemaka (most recently, however, assigned to 
King Udimu) near Memphis, shaped like flattened tops, and pre- 
sumably comprising parts of a game, there are representations 
of gazelles pursued by dogs and birds ensnared in a net. The 
ngures are modeled in stone of a lighter color and set into the 

oark material of the disks. In this circular hunt representation, 
the figures are related to one another in pose and direction of 
movement and form • coheuve group («~ 335)- The* subject* 
*nd compositions, developed in the applied arts, were taken over 
*»d further developed in the early reliefs of the Old Ki n gdo m . 


i Sculpture in the round. Hie wealth of small figures of day, 
ivory, faience, and stone, representing both animals and human 
beings, attests to the fact that this small-scale art was not pro- 
duced exclusively in the service of kingship but also represents 
the commissions of a larger social class. In the ivory and stone 
figures of frogs, lions, falcons, and peacocks — as well as those 
of men, women, and children — there is evidence of an increasing 
selectivity and concretization of types. Despite their small size, 
some of these figures are set on bases that elevate them from 
their surroundings. Other larger figures of men and women, 
also of ivory or stone and of origin similar to the small figures, 
in their painstaking execution of dress and hair style show 
the desire of an upper class “to be seen.” There follows a series 
of realistic representations of male and female dwarfs. From 
the steles of the minor tombs of Abydos, it is known that such 
dwarfs belonged to the royal retinue. 

Official functions, celebrations of victories, and state festivals, 
dedicated to the gods in the relief decoration of various objects, 
also seem to have been dedicated in the sanctuaries in the form 
of models. The ivory figure of a king, dressed in his coronation 
robr and stepping boldly forward in a ritual stride, may have 
belonged to a representation of the royal jubilee (Heb-Sed) 
that had included several figures. A seal impression of King 
Udimu provides evidence of the fact that, in addition to single 
figures, group representations showing the king hunting hippo- 
potamuses were also produced. 

Monumental stone sculpture made its appearance at the 
time of the unification in the pillarlike limestone image of the 
god Min from Koptos, a work originally over 10 ft. high. Related 
to this colossus is an unidentified schist statuette of a man or 
god. He wears a long beard and has a shaved head; a phallus 
sheath hangs from his belt (pl. 326). This figure proves that 
stone sculpture, derived from the example of vase carving in 
hard stone, had finally reached maturity. The eyes are rep- 
resented in outline form as in hieroglyphs and dominate the 
entire head, which rises immediately from the shoulders without 
transition. The elongated forms of this and other standing 
figures of stone betray the influence of contemporary sculpture 
in ivory. Marked bodily volume, blocklike mass, and self- 
contained form are also qualities of another, roughly contem- 
porary, over-life-size seated statue from Abydos (pl. 326). The 
body, including the limbs, is tightly wrapped in a robe. Great 
care is evident in the rendering of the headdress here, as in 
the sculpture of ivory. 

The construction of the human figure as a well-proportioned 
form seems to have been achieved first in wood sculpture. 
The tombs of the royal necropolis of Abydos and, more recently, 
of the Memphite necropolis have yielded polychrome statues 
of wood that are nearly life size. In stone sculpture, construc- 
tion of the figure according to definite canons of proportion 
and the sharp and formal elaboration of details are attained 
toward the end of the 2d dynasty in two seated statues of King 
Khasekhem. Both are under life size — one of schist (Cairo, 
Egyptian Mus.), the other of limestone (Oxford, Ashmolean 
Mus.) — and both are meant to be seen primarily from a aids 
view. Seen from the front, the attitude of the king, seated on 
the inclined surface of his narrow throne, appears somewhat 
constricted to the present-day viewer. Body and limbs are 
tightly enclosed by the royal gown, which imparts grandeur 
as well as s closed form to the figure. The head, with the high 
crown of Upper Egypt, is inclined slightly forward, as in a 
similar ivory figure (pl. 326); and the long seems to be portrayed 
at an advanced age. Memphite royal sculpture early in the 
Old Kingdom continued this Upper Egyptian (Thinite) sculptural 
tradition. 

Compared with the development of the human figure as 
represented in the round, the representation of animalk in stone 
sculpture seems more finished and assured from the very bogin- 
ning. A small granite figure of a lion that is still without a base 
plate (Berlin, Staat. Mus.), with gaping mouth and crouching 
ss if about to spring, recalls \he wild animals r e pr esen t ed on 
the palettes at the time of the struggle for unification. Other 
small figures of ivory prepare the way for convincing, folly 
developed expres sion of the beast of prey in the lion oouchant 
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with raised head and closed mouth, which became the only 
valid form of the type from the Old Kingdom onward. A figure 
of a squatting baboon (Berlin, Staat. Mus.) is the first represen- 
tation of a deity made to conform to the same laws that govern 
other monumental sculpture. In an inscription, King Narmer 
is named as the dedicator of this work. The pose and formal 
construction derive from a tradition of similar small figures 
in faience (pl. 326). However, because of its much larger 
scale and different material (calcite), this statue of a baboon 
moves the earlier tradition forward into the new system of axial 
composition, balanced proportions, and sculptural completeness 
on all four sides. The plinth now appears as the equivalent 
of the ground line of relief representations. In the production 
of monumental sculpture, the plinth serves not only as visible 
support for the figure but also as ground plane for the plumb 
line and for the transfer of proportions from the sculptor’s 
trial piece. Lifelike representation had now become the aim 
of sculpture. The eyes of the baboon were at one time inlaid 
with colored material and the figure — or at any rate the plinth — 
was also painted. 

Sculpture in the round developed according to the same 
progression discussed in connection with sculpture in relief. 
At its inception, in small-scale figures, Egyptian sculpture in 
the round did not presuppose “space consciousness” deter- 
mined by architecture. It is significant that the rectangular 
plinth appeared first under small figures of faience and ivory 
as a supporting surface and means of isolation from the sur- 
rounding world. The life-size funerary statue of wood represents 
the deceased in the closed world of a subterranean tomb chamber 
fitted out with furniture and other effects. The chapels in the 
sanctuaries of Abydos and Hierakonpolis are actually sealable 
narrow shrines for the sacred image. Such a chamber as the 
center of cult rites performed before the sacred statues evolved 
during the course of the Old Kingdom; only then did it begin to 
influence sculptural forms. 

Minor arts. The few preserved examples of furniture and 
personal adornments of the Thinite period provide evidence of 
the high level of workmanship and technical progress achieved 
in the service of the court. Although these objects come almost 
exclusively from the royal cemeteries of Abydos and Memphis, 
they seem actually to have been utilized in the palace before 
they were placed in the tombs. The creative efforts involved 
range from simple utilitarianism to an elaboration of forms 
intended to approximate nature or to convey the abstract sense 
of symbol and pictograph. 

Wooden bed frames with woven weblike “springs” were 
supported by bull hoofs artistically carved of ivory, and the 
symbolic meaning of these is connected with the old concept 
of the enormous bull-like power of the uniter of the Two Lands, 
of the “heavenly bull.” The inside of the lid of a wooden chest 
is adorned with thin triangular panels of colorful faience that 
form a geometric pattern. The edges are carved to imitate 
basketwork and recall the prehistoric tradition of wicker fur- 
nishings that preceded the use of wood for furniture. The royal 
name, set within the hieroglyph for “happiness,” appears in 
an otherwise empty panel near the edge. This inscription 
denotes possession and at the same time serves a decorative 
purpose. The carved edges seem to have been covered originally 
with a thin layer of gold foil, both inside and out. The gilding 
of basket patterns carved in wood is also found in the decoration 
of walls and pillars in the royal tombs of the Memphite necrop- 
olis. The vocabulary of forms and the technique of this Thinite 
furmture craft must be reconstructed from sparse remains; 
however, its influence makes itself felt well into the early part 
of the Old Kingdom. 

Bracelets from the tomb precinct of King Djet at Abydos 
supply an idea of the colorful nature of Thinite jewelry. Various 
components, fashioned of amethyst, lapis lazuli, turquoise, gold 
wire, and gold foil, are skillfully juxtaposed. The center of 
one such bracelet is occupied by a gold rosette; another consists 
of alternating gold and turquoise segments in the shape of the 
royal name of Horus. The turquoise parts show Homs in the 
old manner, with head bowed; the gold segments show him in 


the new upright pose. From a tomb of the early Thinite period 
near Naga ed Deir come amuletlike half figures of a bull and a 
gazelle, which are made of thin gold foil over a stucco core. 
The back consists of a thin sheet of gold with loops for attach- 
ment soldered to it. An amulet in the form of a beetle, made 
in the same technique and also from Naga ed Deir, bears a cult 
sign on the outer cover of the wings that is cut into the gold 
foil and filled with blue paste. 

The production of stone vessels during the Thinite period 
became an art through the use of fine colored stone. The 
materials employed were alabaster (calcite), hard stones from 
the Eastern Desert and from the region of the cataracts at 
Aswan, diorite, amethyst quartz, rock crystal, and imported 
obsidian. In addition to purely functional shapes of squat 
profile and with pierced lugs for the fastening of the cover, 
there were also stone imitations of clay vessels in carrying nets, 
of thin-walled vessels of wrought copper, of shallow cups formed 
of leaves arranged edge to edge, and of woven baskets. Small 
ointment jars in the shape of lotus blossoms alluded to the 
fragrant nature of their contents. Even hieroglyphs were 
fashioned into vessels in order to “transform” the contents for 
ritual purposes according to the meaning of the particular sign. 

Thinite relief, painting, and sculpture in the round — as 
well as the minor, or applied, arts — all unequivocably proclaim 
the glory of the uniter of the Two Lands in the Upper Egyptian 
tradition. The motifs, materials, and technique are Upper 
Egyptian, especially the affinity for hard stone; the use of the 
latter for vessels and figures relates to the long tradition of 
Upper Egyptian workshops. On the basis of the Memphite 
finds, it would appear that Upper Egyptian craftsmen were also 
active in Memphis itself. Here they came into contact with 
Lower Egyptian tastes and points of view, which began to in- 
fluence their own creative work. 

Art of the Old Kingdom (3d and 4th dynasties, ca. 2780- 
2260 B.C.). The development of Old Kingdom art proceeds 
from foundations laid during the Thinite period. King Zoser, 
the founder of the 3d dynasty, reunited Egypt and reestablished 
the dynastic order that had been disrupted toward the end of 
the 2d dynasty by the rebellion of Lower Egypt. Memphis, 
the northern city founded by the uniters of Egypt, henceforth 
became the royal residence, chief city, and seat of a central 
administration. As such, it attracted all the forces — commercial 
artistic, etc. — active in the land; consequently, Upper Egypt 
deteriorated to provincial status. 

Stone architecture now reached its highest level in the tombs 
of the god-kings, who held absolute power over all the resources 
of the land. This era is called the “age of the pyramids,” after 
the characteristic form of royal tomb that developed at this 
time. The tombs of the other members of the royal family, of 
the courtiers, and of the ever-increasing number of public of- 
ficials are clustered around the major pyramids. In the tomb 
itself, statuary and wall decoration fulfill the requirements of 
cult ritual and at the same time serve to project and immortal- 
ize a view of the world considered to be the valid and final one. 
The royal cemeteries extend from Abu Roash in the north 
through Giza, Abusir, Saqqara, and Dahshur to Medum at 
the southern border of the Memphite nome. 

The development of Old Kingdom art was Memphite in 
character; the creations of this Memphite art served later gen- 
erations as a model and as the criterion for their own accom- 
plishments. During the second half of the Old Kingdom, Mem- 
phite court art, owing to the decentralization of government and 
the development of a hereditary aristocracy in Upper Egypt* 
began to spread to the provinces. 

Architecture, a. The royal tombs . The dualistic character 
of Egyptian kingship is clearly reflected during the Thinite 
period in two tombs that exemplify the two different burial 
rites: the monumental tumulus near Abydos and the monumental 
“house tomb” near Memphis. In accordance with the new 
image of a unified Egypt, King Zoser had two cemeteries-— men 
with its own characteristic funerary institutions — combined m 
a single precinct near the royal seat at Memphis (Saqqaw 
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This sanctuary (no. 633) measures 1,000 x 500 Egyptian royal 
yards (about 600 X 300 yd.); it is enclosed by walls of white 
limestone that are slightly over 30 ft. high and articulated with 
niches representing the “white walls" of the royal residence. 
The focal point of the entire precinct is the tomb itself (the so- 
called “Step Pyramid”), a stepped structure almost 200 ft. tall 
(pl. 329). As an architectural type, this structure is an ampli- 
fication of the monumental stone tumulus (mastaba) of Upper 



Saqqara* mortuary precinct of King Zoser. 


Egypt. A burial shrine of Lower Egyptian type, which is at- 
tached to the south wall of the sanctuary, is a massive stone 
structure with a flat-vaulted roof and a facade articulated by 
niches. In deliberate continuation of Lower Egyptian (i.e., 
Memphite) principles, other buildings are patterned after the 
royal Memphite compound in their details, including the en- 
trance hallway, the festival court with sacred chapels, the “sac- 
risty” for the celebration of the Heb-Sed, administrative build- 
ings for the government of the Two Lands, and the “palace”(?) 
of the king. The renewal of the royal existence in the hereafter 
is the purpose of the jubilee feast: the gods affirm and renew 
the sovereignty of the living king. This festival was to be re- 
enacted in perpetuity by the priesthood in the funerary precinct. 

Various types of buildings, as well as structural peculiarities 
of other materials, are represented in stone in characteristic 
three-dimensional aspects as a requisite of the cult ritual. Var- 
ious architectural elements are represented in color on the 
stone; airy wooden structures covered with reed mats in the 
nomadic manner of Upper Egypt are reproduced complete 
even to their framework of fluted wooden masts, low outer 
walls, mats stretched across crosspoles, and rolled-up reed 
mats above the doorways. The sacred chapels of Lower Egypt 
duplicate an ancient type of hut made of braided reeds. Fluting 
®nd beading as independent decorative elements have their 
origin in the translation of primeval reed forms into stone. 
Brick buildings are indicated by their outer walls, flat roofs, 
2nd representation of the interior ceiling construction consisting 
of round wooden crossbeams and fluted wooden supports. 
Wooden doors are shown in stone as standing partially open. 
The fluting of the supporting members probably originates in 
the preparation of tree trunks with the convex blade of the Egyp- 
tian ax. For reasons of structural stability, when translated 
joto stone architecture, the slender wooden supports had to 
be incorporated into the facade on the exterior and attached 
t0 short projecting walls in the interior of the building. 

A* noted above, only the entrance hallway, the “sacristy,” 
wid the living quarters duplicate features of the actual royal 
residence at Memphis. The remaining buildings are in effect 
Passive dummies that provide niches for the erection of cult 
JJJJ®ges or short, narrow passageways for ritual processions. 
Hie disposition of the various buildings in the precinct and 
* heir interconnection by means of real and dummy passages 

not correspond to the actual Memphite prototypes in every 
detail. These relationships were determined chiefly by the re- 
quirements of the burial rite and the cult of the dead: for example, 
the triple-aisled hallway through which the funeral procession 
®ntered the sacred pr ecinct assumed the role of “sawed grove 


of Buto.” For this reason, the structural supports are decorated 
with a fringe of palm fronds. 

Individual statues and statuary groups are found in the 
above-ground part of the sanctuary in all those places where 
the rites were performed for the king. A limestone statue of 
Zoser seated on his throne (pl. 331) was found in a special 
chamber (serdab) next to the “living quarters,” where it was 
originally set up. In the passageways under the stepped pyr- 
amid and underneath the actual tomb, which were reserved 
for the use of the dead ruler, the king is represented in relief 
on recessed false doors to reed huts with wickerwork simulated 
by blue tiles. The perfected architectural design and construc- 
tion techniques of this stone mortuary precinct may be consid- 
ered the work of the royal architect Imhotep (q.v.), the high 
priest of Heliopolis himself. 

The transition from the 3d to the 4th dynasty was marked 
by a great change in the construction of royal tombs. The 
Lower Egyptian, or Memphite, attitude toward the tomb as a 
residence for afterlife and toward the mortuary precinct as a 
realistic stage" setting for ritual was abandoned. A reaction 
that took the form of a return to Upper Egyptian traditions 
set in Such tendencies are apparent in the development of 
the royal tomb from (1) the rectangular stepped structure 
in the precinct of King Zoser to (2) the stepped pyramid of 
square ground plan at Medum and — in abstract forms of ever- 
increasing severity — to (3) the intermediary stage of the so- 
called “Bent Pyramid” of Sneferu at Dahshur and finally to (4) 
the geometric “crystalline” form of the true pyramid in a sec- 
ond tomb of the same king at the same site. True to its origin 
in the Upper Egyptian tumulus, the new type of tomb structure 
incorporates the place of offerings with its two upright steles 
that was already noted at Abydos. This presentation site is 
affixed to the east side of the pyramid. From the edge of the 
valley a walled causeway leads to the pyramid sanctuary. At 
the Bent Pyramid of Dahshur, this causeway emanates from the 
outer court of a masonry temple that is fitted with statuary 
and reliefs. With thi* div sion of the royal mortuary precinct 
into valley temples, causeway, and pyramid temple, the charac- 
teristic plan of the Memphite pyramid precinct was established 
for the first time. The ritual was now enacted on a “processional 
stage.” The archaeological picture of this transitional era re- 
mains incomplete, however, since the second sanctuary of Sne- 
feru, the north or “red” pyramid of Dahshur, has not been 
excavated and studied. 

Among the successors of Sneferu, the idea of divine king- 
ship was most fully realized and most tangibly expressed in the 
gigantic pyramid complexes that were constructed at Giza dur- 
ing the 4th dynasty. Here the valley temple is greatly expanded, 
the causeway vaulted over, and a gigantic so-called “temple of 
adoration” abuts to the mortuary area at the base of the pyramid. 

At the mortuary precinct of Cheops (Khufii), the route 
of the causeway and the ground plan of the pyramid temple may 
be reconstructed from the sparse remains that exist today; 
but the valley temple lies buried under an Arab village. The 
temple of adoration consists of a court paved with slabs of black 
basalt, and halls supported by granite pillars are surrounded 



Crow sections of pyramids from the 4th dynasty that trace the evolution 
of the form: (a) Medum: (ft) Dahshur, the so-called “Bent Pyramid” of 
King Sneferu: (e) Dahshur, north pyramid of Sneferu < from H. AMI tor). 


by limestone walls. The interior faces of the enclosure walls 
were protected by the pillared halls and bear remains of fine 
relief decoration. The westernmost pillared hall provides access 
to the shrine that contained cult statuary. 

The buildings surrounding the pyrami d of Chephren (Kbaf- 
re) are better preserved (no. 637). The valley temple is a build- 
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ing of rectangular ground plan that has smooth walls with an 
external batter. The inner chambers are arranged axially. Hie 
walls consist of a limestone core faced on both sides with large 
blocks of granite. At the east, two monumental portals framed 
by bands of inscriptions lead into a small transept, whence a 
similar portal on the main central axis opens into a great hall 
supported by square pillars (pl. 332). The floors are paved 
with “white alabaster" (calcite). Twenty-three statues of Cheph- 
ren enthroned were placed before the front wall and around 
the walls of the Hall of Pillars. Narrow slits in the ceiling 
allowed dim light to enter this space and to be reflected by the 
bright floor. These early interiors of Egyptian monumental 
architecture are artistically successful both by virtue of their 
harmonious spatial relationships and through the beauty of the 
durable granite from which they are constructed. 

From the Hall of Pillars a passageway, covered in order 
to shield the funeral procession from profane eyes, ascends 
to the pyramid temple. Although this building has been re- 
constructed from sparse remains, it is evident that its ground 
plan comprises an outer temple and the temple of adoration. 
In its plan, the outer temple ‘repeats the arrangement of the 
Hall of Pillars of the valley temple. The temple of adoration 
consists of a central court surrounded by granite pillars, and 
its limestone walls are decorated with reliefs. The nichelike 
indentations of the great pillars contained colossal seated images 
of the king; the interstices of the western row of pillars permitted 
a view of the five narrow and deeply recessed statuary shrines 
which comprise the sanctuary proper. The funeral procession 
followed a narrow passageway leading from the northwest cor- 
ner of the pillared hall into the walled pyramid precinct, thence 
to a place for offerings to the dead on the east side of the pyr- 
amid, and finally to the burial chamber within the pyramid 
itself, accessible only from the north side. 

Hie development of this “processional stage," initiated at 
Medum, culminated in the mortuary precinct of Chephren. 
This huge architectural complex was designed specifically for 
burial rites conducted in a measured progression from the 
valley temple to the sanctuary proper. The construction of 
spatial and architectural forms according to abstract ritualistic 
principles follows Upper Egyptian intellectual tendencies and 
is in sharp contrast to Lower Egyptian architectural ideas, which 
favored more straightforward and concrete forms. It should be 
remembered that at the time when stone architecture was first 
developed in Egypt, Lower Egyptian architecture expressed a 
conception of the tomb as a replica of the royal palace, as 
in the mortuary complex of Zoser at Saqqara (fig. 633). 

After the reign of Chephren, the sun cult of Heliopolis 
began to exert its influence over the dogmas of divine kingship, 
the nature of the universe, and life in the hereafter; and the 
architectural conception of the tomb was consequently affected. 
Once again, the heritage of Lower Egyptian thought was in evi- 
dence. A latent spiritual crisis became apparent during the 
reign of Chephren's successor Radedef, who began to build 
his tomb at Abu Roash to the north of Giza. In the uncomplet- 
ed mortuary temple of Radedef, the severe pillared construc- 
tion of the earlier period was replaced by a system of granite 
columns. Full recognition of the new solar religion was realized 
during the transition from the 4th to the 5th dynasty, and the 
change was accompanied by a revival of Lower Egyptian tra- 
ditions. King Shepseskaf, a son of Mycerinus (Menkure), 
completed his father's pyramid complex at Giza and incorpo- 
rated a Lower Egyptian system of niche decoration into the 
original plan. In his own tomb, south of Saqqara, Shepseskaf 
pififerred the “house tomb" (fig. 641) type of burial to the py- 
ramidal form. The inner sanctuary of his mortuary temple 
contains only a single shrine that seems to have been consecrated 
exclusively to the sun god Ra (Re). The wife and sister of King 
Shepseskaf, Queen Khentkaus, chose the same type of tomb 
as her husband's for her own burial in the cemetery of Giza. 

With the advent of the 5th dynasty, which according to 
popular tradition originated among the priesthood of Heliop- 
olis, sun worship waa elevated to the rank of a state religion. 
King Weserkaf and his successor constructed sun sanctuaries 
at the western edge of the desert near Memphis at a site known 


as Abu Gurob. In the choice of their tombs, these king s re- 
turned to the pyramidal structure and also modified the Mem- 
phite mortuary temple to conform to the demands imposed 
by the new religion. Weserkaf moved the temple from the east 
side to the south side of his pyramid at Saqqara in order to take 
advantage of the setting sun in the performance of ritual. The 
tombs of his successors at Abusir, between Giza and Saqqara, 
return to the earlier axial arrangement with the temple at the 
east side of the pyramid. In the mortuary precinct of Sahura 
(fig. 638), the severity of the closed exterior is moderated. The 
valley temple and a lateral entrance of the temple of adoration 
are opened to the outside with a colonnade, and granite columns 
take the place of rectangular pillars. Two new types of columns 

— one in the form of bundles of papyrus stalks with buds and 
blossoms, the other in the form of lotus stalks (fig. 682) — first 
appeared at this time. Both of these forms are derived from the 
use of bundled plants as structural supports in the early reed 
architecture. Transformed into stone, these plants were divest- 
ed of their original architectural function and were employed 
only for their symbolical content. An extra structure was insert- 
ed into the plan, along the axis of the sanctuary of Sahura at 
the base of his pyramid. The “false door" of this building, 
a ritual site of Lower Egyptian character, replaced the Upper 
Egyptian shrine for offerings to the dead that originated at 
Abydos. Spacious two-storied storage buildings lie to the south 
and to the north of the sanctuary. 

The decoration of the interior is symbolical in content: 
the ceilings are painted blue to represent the night sky and are 
furnished with golden stars; the floors of black basalt represent 
the black earth (out of this “earth" the plant columns rise). 
The wall paintings are bordered at the bottom by multicolored 
terminal stripes over a black dado. From the reign of Weserkaf 
onward, wall painting represented nature as the realm of the 
sun god, as well as themes pertaining to the temporal and celes- 
tial power of the king. The pictorial representations are keyed 
to the processional ritual that was enacted along the way from 
the valley temple to the place of burial in the pyramid chamber 

— from the world of the living to the world of the dead. With 
the 5th dynasty, the creative development of monumental roy- 
al tomb architecture came to an end. The mortuary temples 
of the kings of the 6th dynasty adhere to the archetypes developed 
by their predecessors and mark a return to the closed exterior 
and the pillar construction characteristic of the early 4th dynasty. 

The evolution of Egyptian architecture from the time of 
Zoser to that of Chephren, and from Chephren into the 6th 
dynasty, which could be only briefly sketched above, has re- 
cently become more intelligible. B. Grdseloff and E. Drioton 
determined the sites of ritual purification and anointment in 
the valley temple of Chephren through comparison with repre- 
sentations in the private tombs of the late Old Kingdom. Light 
reed huts, such as were erected for temporary use in front of 
tombs, were translated in all their essental details into stone. 
This feature is present in the valley temple of Chephren, where 
the hut played a symbolic role in the burial rite of the god-king- 
H. Ricke (1950) emphasized the dualistic origin of Egyptian 
burial rites and architectural forms and consequently interpret- 
ed the transformation in architecture from the reign of Zoser 
to that of Chephren — inexplicable as a purely stylistic phenom- 
enon — in terms of the recurrent dichotomy between Upper 
and Lower Egyptian tendencies, with regard to both the concepts 
of the afterlife and the religious ritual. Together with S. Schott, 
Ricke sought to explain the arrangement of chambers within 
the pyramid as based upon their particular function in the pyr- 
amid cult. Knowledge of this pyramid cult has been transmitted 
to us in the form of writings on the walls of the subterranean 
chambers of the Pyramid of Unas at Saqqara, from the end ot 
the 5th dynasty: the so-called “Pyramid Texts." Ricke and Schott 
proceeded from the hypothesis that the functions of the above- 
ground parts of the precinct were transferred in ever-increasing 
measure to the chamber reserved for the dead king in the heart 
of the pyramid; and they concluded that the Pyramid Texts, 
arranged in a sequence paralleling the ritual movement from 
entrance toward the sarcophagus chamber, corresponded to 
specific rooms, courts, niches, and pillars of the temple precinct 
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Valley and pyramid temples of Chephren at Giza ( from W. Stevenson Smith). 


and thereby made possible the interpretation of the sequence 
of chambers. When comprehended in this way, the pyramids 
and their precincts become imposing manifestations of the roy- 
al burial rites and the cult of the dead within the framework 
of Old Kingdom theology. Viewed against this background, 
every tomb becomes a telling and highly individual creation, 
which emanates from the spiritual conflict of opposing religious 
forces. 

b. Palaces and temples. The stone reproductions of tent, 
reed, and brick constructions in the mortuary precinct of King 
Zoscr at Saqqara serve to convey an idea of the appearance 
of the residential and administrative buildings of a royal capital 
during the Thinite period and the Old Kingdom. Upper and 
Lower Egyptian traditions formulated at the time of the unifi- 
cation have been fused in the multiplicity of architectural forms 
employed in the sanctuary of Zoser. The earlier royal palaces, 
which were constructed of sun-baked brick and of wood, have 
not been preserved; however, the plan of their interiors may 
have been influenced by the pillar and column architecture 
found in mortuary temples since the 4th dynasty. 

The sanctuaries of the local Memphite gods and of the nome 
gods were clustered around the residence of the god-king. 
In Memphis, as in the nomes of both Upper and Lower Egypt, 
these sanctuaries continued to be built of sun-baked brick 
until well after the end of the Old Kingdom. These brick 
structures were replaced by stone templeB at a later date, and 
none of the earlier structures have been preserved. Those 
Thinite sanctuaries furnished with a stone shrine for the sacred 
image are exceptional (e. g., the granite shrine of Khasekhemui 
at Hierakonpolis mentioned above). Only fragments remain 
from the relief decoration of a small limestone shrine dedicated 
hy King Zoser to the nine gods of Heliopolis on the occasion 
of his royal jubilee at the beginning of the 3d dynasty. The stone 
shrine to hold the sacred image replaced the original hut of 
reeds such as represented in the form of imitation reed 
matting on fragments of a schist shrine found in the sun sanctuary 
of Weserkaf (early 5th dynasty). The same origin is attested in 
the beaded and fluted decoration of later stone shrines. 

Remains of a monumental temple have been preserved in 
the royal necropolis at Giza, in front of the forepaws of the 
Great Sphinx (fl. 333). The building faces along the axis ot the 
v *Hey temple of Chephren; and its walls and pillars, like those 
of the temple of Chephren, are constructed of local limestone 
faced with blocks of granite. This temple consists 

of an open court surrounded on four sides by roofed, pillared 
halls. The inner wall of the west hall recedes en ichelon usd ter- 


minates in a niche that lies approximately on the axis of the 
Sphinx behind. A similar recession of the inner wall is also 
present in the east pillared hall. If the sphinx image was already 
intended to represent the king as “Homs at the (western) horizon" 
as early as the Old Kingdom — Harmakhis, as he is known in 
inscriptions of the New Kingdom — the niche oriented toward 
the east would probably pertain to the sun rising in the person 
of the god Homs. The temple of the Great Sphinx accordingly 
would represent an antecedent of the sun temples constructed 
by the early kings of the 5 h dynasty. 

These sanctuaries of tne sun at Abu Gurob at the edge 
of the Western Desert were “monuments of the living king to 
his father Ra." After the death of a king, these sanctuaries 
seem to have been intended to accommodate the ritual of his 
perpetual jubilee. As an architectural type, they constitute a 
special form of temple building having a plan that would seem 
to go back, in principle, to the sanctuary of the sun god at 
Heliopolis, a monumental pillar set in an open court. The first 
of the sanctuaries of the sun, built by King Weserkaf, was 
constructed of brick. One of his successors, King Neuserre, 
subsequently reconstructed his own brick sanctuary in ashlar 
masonry. This building was simply a large enclosed court, 
which at its western end contained an obelisk of white li m esto n e 
blocks that was approximately xao ft. tall. 'Hie obelisk proper 
rested on a base that was about 65 ft. high and was faced with 
granite. The only entrance to this court, at the eastern end, 
provided access to a covered ambulatory running north and 
south. The southern part of the ambulatory terminated at the 
base of the obelisk. Ramplike walks in the interior of this base 
led to an upper platform. At the east side of the base, sac ri fices 



Abufir, temple complex of Bakun (from W, Stevenson Smith). 
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were conducted under the open sky on a great alabaster altar. 
The places for slaughtering the sacrificial animals and the store- 
rooms were to the north of the altar. Outside the sanctuary 
enclosure and to the south lay a solar barque constructed of 
brick. The situation of the solar sanctuaries on the desert plateau 
necessitated the construction of a gateway in the valley and a 
covered causeway, recalling the valley temple of the pyramid 
precincts. Other than these solar sanctuaries, only fragments 
of atone constructions from the Old Kingdom are preserved. 

c. The tombs of court officials . In the royal cemeteries of 
the xst and 2d dynasties at Abydos and Memphis, the burials 
of the more important officials are to be found in immediate 
proximity to the royal tombs of the masters whom they served. 
In the Old Kingdom as well — certainly to the end of the 4th 
dynasty — this patriarchistic sentiment determined the location 
of the tombs of the court officials at Saqqara, Medum, and Dah- 
shur, and at Giza in particular. With the gradual weakening 
of the absolute character of the concept of divine kingship and 
the centralized authority, the strict order of preference of the 
royal cemeteries was relaxed. Saqqara became the favorite 
burial site, because most officials — disgregarding the location 
of the pyramids of their masters — sought burial places in 
proximity to the sanctuary of Zoser, the founder of the Old 
Kingdom. Saqqara and Giza are the most important cemeteries 
of the Old Kingdom; but Giza alone may be considered system- 
atically excavated (H. Junker, 1929-55; G. A. Reisner, 1942). 
The huge cemetery of Saqqara with its tombs of early Old King- 
dom officials and isolated great tomb precincts of the 5 th and 
6th dynasty, from the point of view of the systematic develop- 
ment of tomb architecture, has only been partially examined. 

The characteristic external form of the tomb of an Old 
Kingdom official is that of the mastaba (an Arabic term mean- 
ing "bench”), which is a rectangular tumulus with slanting 
walls and a flat roof. At first constructed of sun-baked bricks, 
the mastaba was built of massive ashlar blocks from the 4th 
dynasty onward. The fa9ade of these burial places, which are 
Upper Egyptian in origin, faces east toward the Nile. This 
form of tomb appeared in the region of Memphis (at Ezbet 
el Walda and Saqqara) as early as the 2d dynasty, when it 
included two nichelike false passages in its east facade sugges- 
tive of the niche articulation of the brick walls surrounding 
Memphite royal tombs of this period; the southerly niche 
developed into the focal point of cult ritual. The concept of 
the tomb as eternal dwelling place of the deceased dominated 
early Memphite tomb architecture and led during the 2d dy- 
nasty to the furnishing of subterranean burial chambers with 
all necessities of daily life, including baths and privies. 

During the 3d dynasty, the first phase of the subsequent 
development, the archaic cemetery of Saqqara witnessed the 
transition from decorative wall niche to place of cult worship. 
Hie tombs of the officials of this period adopted the exterior 
form and interior decor of the earlier Memphite royal tombs, 
including articulation of the exterior walls by means of niches. 
In the partially rebuilt brick tomb of Hesira, a contemporary 
of Zoser, only the eastern fa$ade is decorated with niches and 
is painted with colorful carpet patterns in the old manner 
(see above). Ten of the niches contained wooden relief panels 
with standing figures of Hesira (pl. 334), and the single niche 
that served as the place of offering to the spirit of the deceased 
contained a panel showing Hesira seated at his funerary banquet. 
The entire length of the niched eastern facade was protected 

a -an outer wall and a roof; it was thereby sealed off from the 
rid outside and changed into a passagelike interior space. 
A separate room for a statue of the deceased, a chamber known 
as the serdab, was later added to the anteroom that formed the 
entrance to the tomb. With this arrangement all the elements 
essential to the further development of the tombs of Memphite 
officials were present. 

The east facade of the tomb of Khabawsokar at Saqqara, 
slightly later in date, exhibits a similar system of niches that 
are protected by a covered passageway. In the southern part 
of this passageway, one of die niches is pierced through in a 
westerly direction. A separate chamber containing a niche as 


a ritual site is here found within the core of the tomb, toward 
the west; this niche, larger than in the previous forms, is fared 
with limestone blocks. The representations of the owner of the 
tomb and his funerary banquet are on the walls of this chamber. 
The serdab has been placed in a position adjacent to the cult 
chamber; indeed, it is connected with the latter by means of 
a narrow slit in the wall, which permitted the statue to “see” 
out, though it was not visible to the onlooker. 

During the transition from the 3d to the 4th dynasty the 
system of niches, an expression of Memphite tradition, receded 
in importance. The function of the niche as a link between 
the world of the living and the world of the dead was assumed 
by the “false door.” This false portal with a representation of 
the funerary banquet over the lintel now became an integral 
part of the cult chamber; it eventually became the place of offer- 
ings. Whereas the royal tomb developed in ever-increasing 
abstraction of form into the perfect pyramid, the mastaba with 
its smooth slanting walls became the most widely accepted form 
of tomb for court officials. With this new sepulchral type, the 
cult chamber within the mass of the structure, in its traditional 
location in the southeastern comer of the superstructure, at- 
tained greater independence as an architectural space and thereby 
opened up new possibilities for future development. 

In the large brick mastabas of the royal princes near the 
pyramid of Medum, a cruciform chapel (fig. 641) developed out 
of the old north-south passageway with its niche facing west. 
The interior walls of this chapel are faced with slabs of limestone 
on which a new type of representation appears. At the western 
end of the chamber, toward the realm of the dead, is the false 
door, which lies exactly opposite the actual entrance to the tomb. 
The cruciform chapel was the first independent cult chamber 
and was characteristic of a series of tombs built of dressed blocks 
of limestone at Saqqara and Dahshur. The chamber was still 
of small dimensions, probably because the roofing of large 
spaces still presented insurmountable technical difficulties. In 
structures built entirely of brick, roofing consisted of the trunks 
of palm trees laid next to each other. In the mastabas built 
of limestone blocks, palm trunks are simulated in relief on the 
stone ceiling and are painted brown to appear like wood. 

In the cemetery at Giza, which grew up around the monu- 
mental pyramids of Cheops, the mastabas of the court officials 
were laid out east and west of the pyramid according to a master 
plan. In this unified planning, the strongly centralized organi- 
zation of the state under Cheops and Chephren found its most 
imposing expression. East of the great pyramid lie the limestone 
mastabas of the royal princes. The cult chamber of these masta- 
bas is a small lateral chamber decorated with wall paintings 
and furnished with a false door in the west wall; the actual en- 
trance to the chamber has been offset slightly to the north. 
Behind the false door lies the inaccessible statue chamber, the 
serdab. Additional rooms for the cult of the dead are construct- 
ed in brick before the tomb entrance and are coated with white- 
wash. In one such brick annex, that of Prince Ankhhaf (fig. 641)1 
wooden columns on round stone bases are employed as supports 
for the ceiling. Contemporary stone architecture for mortuary 
temples utilized only the four-sided pillar. 

The necropolis of the court officials lies to the west of the 
pyramid of Cheops. Here the tombs are obviously controlled 
by official regulations with regard to their decoration and their 
relation to the cult of the dead. Neither cult chamber nor 
serdab is contained within their stone superstructures. The 
serdab statue is replaced by a “portrait head,” located between 
the entrance shaft and the sarcophagus chamber and not uti- 
lized in the funerary rites; the pictorial decoration of the tomb 
is reduced to a small relief panel with a representation of the 
funerary banquet, which is set up at the place of offerings at the 
eastern side of the superstructure. The place of offerings *• 
shielded by small antechambers of brick. The barrel vault 
developed from these small brick annexes; and later, during the 
6th dynasty, the dome over a square ground plan evolv*”- 
Barrel vault and dome accomplish the strictly functional tsss 
of roofing over a space without using precious wood. However* 
neither of these architectural forms was adopted in Egypt** 0 
monumental architecture, even during later periods. 
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It was not until the end of the 4th dynasty that the cult 
chambers were enlarged; significantly this was first done in 
those tombs cut into the living rock, which permitted a greater 
ceiling span. In the spacious xnastaba of Queen Meresankh III 
at Giza there are many more than the usual number of wall 
paintings. A room containing statues carved from the living 
rock is separated from the cult chamber by a row of pillars; 
nevertheless, the statues relate to the cult chamber. 

The small lateral chamber with offset entrance was continued 
in the mastabas of the 5th dynasty at Giza and Saqqara (cf. 
fig. 641); however, a significant development now occurred. Fur- 
ther chambers were appended to the cult chamber, and the solid 
self-enclosed mass of the mastaba was thereby dissolved progres- 
sively until only a sequence of loosely related rooms remained. 
This multiplicity of chambers was the result of the demand 
for cult areas for additional members of the family as well as 
the increased demands of a funerary ritual that had greatly 
increased in complexity. This development Btarted in the tombs 
of the immediate members of the royal family, whose burial 
rr?&> res ''bled those of the king himself and therefore required 


in front of the cult chamber. This hall also gives access to 
the tomb of the ruler's son, Ptahhotep II. In one of the most 
significant tombs of this period, the mastaba of the visier Me- 
reruka from the 6th dynasty, the interior is subdivided into so 
many cult rooms for the master and his family that the simple 
cohesive arrangements of the older tombs are sorely missed. 
Despite the multiplicity of spatial solutions in these complex 
mastabas, however, a similarity of purpose is recognisable in 
their ground plans. As in the royal sanctuaries, the various 
chambers of the tombs are thematically related through the 
nature of the funerary ntual. 

In addition to the abstract interrelationships of spatial 
arrangement, the false doors, statue shrines, and paintings or 
painted reliefs are of help in interpreting the functions of the 
various rooms. The paintings and reliefs cover the walls of the 
tomb interior above a low dado frieze, and the themes they 
represent generally indicate the function of the rooms. Such 
representations permit identification of the purpose of the rites 
enacted in their respective spaces — that is, to guarantee eter- 
nal life in the hereafter. 



(a) Medum, pyramid temple, 4th dynasty; (A) “Mastabat Fara ‘un.” reconstruction of the tomb of Kins Shepaealuf, 4th dynasty; ( e ) Memphis 
Private tomb. 3d dynasty; (d) Medum. mastaba of Atet. cruciform chapel. 4th dynasty; («) Giza, maataba of Ankhhaf, cult chapel with annexes. 4th 
dynasty; (/) Saqqara. maataba of Ti, 5th dynasty: (g) Saqqara. mastaba of Mereruka. 6 th dynasty. 


roonis corresponding to those of the royal nfortuary temple. 
The open entrance hallway of the valley temple, the pillared 
court of the temple of adoration, and the chambers for the cult 
Jjatues were incorporated into the architecture of private tombs. 
The assimilation of these elements, which in the “processional 
stage" of the royal mortuary precincts extended from the valley 
temple to the sanctuary proper and the small rectangle of the 
roastaba, necessitated a new ground plan. A multiplicity of 
■plutions appeared. The mastaba of Ti at Saqqara, dating from 
the second half of the 5th dynasty, is fronted by the large pil- 
»red court (fig. 641). A small passageway connects the court, 
Jhe sanctuary proper, and a lateral chamber in the core of the 
pudding. The cult chamber here is large, and the ceiling 
18 supported by two pillars. Statue chambers open into the 
««ianceway and the cult chamber by means of narrow slits. 
At Abusir, in the mastaba of Ptahshepses, one of the brothers- 
j?' law of King Neuserra, a separate hall that is approached by 
®ps and has three statue shrines is provided for the cult of 
ttwues. The space in front of this hall on the east side is fitted 
^tn lotus bundle columns similar to those of the royal mortuary 
puple, rather than with the pillars common to private tombs. 
** the lucid ground plan of the mastaba of Akhtihotep, conatruct- 
m toward the end of the 5th dynasty, a pillared hall is placed 


d. Provincial tombs. Beginning with the 5th dynasty, mon- 
umental tombs were built in the Upper Egyptian provinces 
as well as at the royal capital. These provincial tombs were 
constructed for the royal governors of the nomes, who gradually 
became semi-independent in their provinces and formed a 
hereditary nobility. In their tombs, the types of furnishings 
current at the royal capital were adopted. The provincial 
cemeteries were located in the rocky hills that rim the Upper 
Egyptian Nile Valley, and this physical situation necessitated 
modifications in the planning of the rooms. Besides outright 
adoption of mastabas of the Memphite type in Upper Egypt, 
as at Tehneh and Hamsmiyeh, there developed a special type 
of tomb that greatly simplified the conte m porary Memphite 
model. These tombs were carved from the living cliff rock. 
A path or steps, as at Aswan, led up to a courtyard high on the 
slope and in front of the tomb facade, which was cafved out 
of the cliff. The ceilings either were fist or imitated vaulting, 
as at Qasr es Sayad, or they were supported by pillars or rows 
of columns placed across the principiU axis of die chamber. 
A single-room arrangement, with the false door oppos i te the 
entrance, was the predominant form. Occasionally, as at De- 
shasha, the facade is emphasized by a pillared forecourt cm the 
Memphite pattern. 
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The cliff tombs of Upper Egypt are not an independent, 
indigenous contribution to the art of the Old Kingdom. Their 
significance for the history of art lies in the fact that they trans- 
planted Memphite traditions to Upper Egypt, where they 
survived the collapse of the Old Kingdom and contributed to 
the development of the provincial art of the Middle Kingdom 
after the reunification of the Two Lands under the leadership 
of Upper Egypt. 

Relief and painting. Closely related to the development 
of architecture was the emergence of pictorial art in the royal 
mortuary temples, the tombs of court officials, and — to a lesser 
extent — the temples of the gods. Painted reliefs were character- 
istic of limestone walls, while two-dimensional paintings were 
commonly used on walls of brick. Polychrome relief was an 
innovation attributable to the Old Kingdom, for it was only 
after long hesitation that color was added to three-dimensional 
relief representation. An earlier example of this technique in 
a minor form was seen in the complicated inlay of painted stones 
on the circular disks of Heipaka (pl. 335). The introduction 
of limestone as a building material was by itself a substantial 
incentive to polychrome treatment of relief: the light nat- 
ural color of the stone seemed to require the addition of such 
decorative effects. 

The pigments employed are those which occur in Egypt 
in their natural state: iron oxide for red and yellow, malachite 
and azurite for green and blue, and white and black pigments. 
Their application was dictated by conventions that assigned every 
object a special color. The skin of men and women is differen- 
tiated through the use of red and yellow; water is painted blue, 
and plants are painted green. The same color conventions also 
apply to the painting of hieroglyphs. In addition to pure colors, 
modulated shades also occur: for example, elements such as 
the feathering of geese (pl. 328) show a mixed palette or pri- 
mary colors that have been lightened by the addition of white. 
Both relief and painted representations depend on outline draw- 
ing determined by the laws of “complete” representation and 
by the accepted canon of proportion (see above). Compared 
with painting, relief has the advantage of greater durability; 
however, both techniques were used interchangeably to fulfill 
the same tasks. 

Hie relief representations of the tombs are closely related 
to the funerary ritual. Characteristic of both royal and private 
tomb decorations are representations of the deceased, as well 
as representations of his typical sustenance. Differences in tomb 
pictures indicate differences in rank of the owners, for it 
was on rank that expectations for the afterlife were based. 
The king appears on the walls of his tomb in his roles as ruler 
of the Two Lands, as god among gods, as preserver of the 
world order, and as victor over the enemies of Egypt. To these 
attributes are added representations of successful deeds that 
increased his renown, such as the return of the Egyptian 
fleet from Syria depicted in the approach to the mortuary 
temple of Sahura, or the transportation by barge of huge granite 
columns from distant quarries at Aswan to the mortuary temple 
at the royal capital as portrayed in the sanctuary of Sahura. 
The compositions on the walls are dominated by large figures 
of kings and gods; narrower registers are devoted to subsidiary, 
often narrative, scenes. The artistic quality of the reliefs is 
exceptional, and they were richly painted. The eyes of royal 
figures in monumental representations were often inlaid with 
precious colored minerals in order to enhance the lifelike effect, 
most gifted artists were employed in the decoration of 
royal buildings, and their creations influenced the decora- 
tion of private tombs. 

Only fragments of the relief cycles of royal mortuary temples 
are preserved; the most significant and most extensive examples 
are of the 5th and 6th dynasties. Reliefs in the numerous 
private tombs of officials are in a much better state of preserva- 
tion and permit the reconstruction of the evolution of Old 
Kingdom wall painting from its beginnings to the multifigured 
scenes of the later tomb complexes. The wall paintings of 
private tombs represent the deceased in the more intimate 
domain of his family life and personal posses sio ns. The basis 


of his sustenance and existence in the afterlife is the concept 
of “endowment of the deceased” (provision of all the everyday 
necessities). Tomb decoration is centered about this concept 
and all areas of life are included in the representations. Rep.' 
resentations of the funerary banquet and a list of the offerings 
may be found in Memphite art as early as the 2d dynasty. 
In the cemetery of Ezbet el Walda, limestone relief panels with 
such representations are introduced into the ceilingB of the 
subterranean sarcophagus chambers. Through the magical 
power of the representation, the deceased was intended to partake 
of the offerings represented — offerings actually placed before 
the niche of the tomb's superstructure. The artistic possibilities 
in the decoration of subterranean sarcophagus chambers were 
somewhat limited. The important development began when 
this room was accorded a new significance by the move into the 
tomb superstructure. 

In the superstructure of the tomb of Hesira at Saqqara, 
wooden panels carved in relief and originally painted are set 
into the niches of the east wall (pl. 334). There are several 
standing representations of the deceased, who is ako represented 
sitting at his own funerary banquet under an inventory of the 
offerings. This principal relief was destined for the ritual niche. 
In the niche on the opposite wall, furnishings for the tomb, 
such as actually accompanied the dead in earlier times, are 
represented in a painting. These are the oldeBt paintings of 
the Old Kingdom and represent chests, beds, and chairs, as 
well as everyday implements and vessels of stone. The grain 
of wood and the veining of stone is simulated in these objects. 
Between the representations of the master and those of his 
possessions there is an intimate connection: the deceased is 
characterized as “inspecting his eternal household.” Because 
of the magical nature of the representation, he appears in a 
realm somewhere between life and death, not only as recipient 
of the offerings but also as active “custodian” of the funerary 
endowment. In the wooden reliefs of Hesira, the forms of the 
standing and seated human figure, its contours and its propor- 
tions, are secondary to the composition of the whole. The tomb 
of Khabawsokar is slightly later than that of Hesira. Its sacrificial 
niche is revetted with slabs of limestone, and the relief represen- 
tations of the deceased seated at his funerary banquet and 
also in an upright position are united in a single composition. 
Below the banqueter, the list of offerings appears in magnified 
proportions; these provisions to ensure the sustenance of the 
master in the afterlife are jealously guarded. 

More varied development of wall pictures appears in the 
monumental brick mastabas of the royal princes of the early 
4th dynasty at Medum. The walls of the cruciform chapels 
of these tombs provide much more picture space than the walls 
of tombs of the earlier period. Men and women bearing offerings, 
with their names inscribed, are depicted approaching the sacred 
place, the false door. The slaughter of the sacrificial bull is 
also represented. The owner of the tomb, in towering pro- 
portions, appears several times and is sometimes accompanied 
by his wife. His attitude is dignified and immobile. Several 
scenes are spread before him in superposed narrow registers- 
These vignettes represent labors in his domain and are arranged 
according to the various areas of it: the harvest of figs in “f 8 
gardens, the working of the soil, catching waterbirds on Ins 
ponds, shipbuilding, fishing on the Nile, and hunting in the 
desert. In the agricultural scenes, the master oversees the 
provisions for his magical sustenance. The movement end 
poses of the figures are represented according to typical con- 
ventions, and in the terse, schematic style of these representa- 
tions the common origin of picture and hieroglyph is plainly 
visible. As in hieroglyphs, three figures of a kind stand f° r 
an infinite number. 

The cruciform chapels of the princely tombs at Medum vrere 
faced with limestone in order to facilitate relief decoratio^ 
In addition to the vigorous high relief of the chapels of Frin 
Rahotep and his wife Nofret, a different relief technique spP*®\ 
in the chapel of Nefermaat. The outlines of the figu** 8 
recessed into the surrounding wall surface and are filled ** 
a colored paste. This technique occurs only in this tomb* an 
it is described as an invention of the prince himself m 
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inscription declaring that it is intended to give the pictures 
greater durability (PL. 335 ). 

The limestone revetment is absent from the chapel of Atet, 
the wife of Nefermaat; here the brick walls are covered with 
stucco and painted. Little more than the frieze of grazing 
geese (pl. 328) is preserved from the original decoration, a large 
composition representing the capture of birds with drop nets. 
Whereas the coloring of the reliefs and the paste inlays is 
restricted to the primary colors, the painting of the geese is 
enriched by the addition of several intermediate tones. In 
directness and naturalism the brushwork of this early masterpiece 
remains unsurpassed in the long development of Egyptian art. 

The “contract” for the sustenance of the deceased is a focal 
point of the representations in the ritual chapels of the royal 
princes of the late 4th dynasty, which lie east of the Pyramid 
of Cheops at Giza. Only a few fragments of the relief decora- 
tion of these tombs are preserved. The decoration of the tombs 
of officials in the necropolis west of the great Giza pyramids 
was restricted to a small stele with a representation of the 
.merai banquet, and the fertile development begun at Medum 
^ .is arrested. Nevertheless, the technical execution, composi- 
tion, and colors of these small relief steles are refined to a degree 
hitherto unknown. 

There were no further significant developments in wall painting 
until the end of the 4th dynasty, when new themes appeared in 
the spacious rock-cut tombs of that period. The actual steps 
taken to supply sustenance for the deceased were shown, 
in order to ensure availability of the provisions to an even 
greater extent. At the entrance to the tomb chapel of Queen 
Meresankh III, the overseer of the consecrated sustenance 
unrolls a papyrus in front of his mistress to permit her to read 
the list of offerings. These representations are effected in sunk 
relief, a technique invented during the 4th dynasty for exterior 
representations. The outline of the figures is cut sharply into 
the surface of the walls, which are left intact to their full depth 
between the figures. The surface of the figures themselves is 
modeled in the same manner as in ordinary relief. The technique 
of 9 unk relief depends upon the effects of shadow to bring 
out the details of the contour; at the same time the modeling 
and the color of the surface is much better protected from wear 
than in the more ordinary technique of raised relief. From 
the entrance to the tomb of MereBankh, there is a long row of 
offering bearers, in relief, extending toward the place of offering. 
The representation of the funerary banquet at this spot is en- 
riched by the presence of musicians and dancers. As a kind 
of sidelight to the funerary banquet, there is a representation 
of the preparation of the royal meal in the kitchen. The sar- 
cophagus and statues for the tomb of the queen are also shown 
in the process of manufacture. The remaining tomb furnishings 
are represented on another wall. 

During the 5th dynasty, tomb art was suffused with a new 
content; at this time sun worship was elevated to a state religion. 
The eternally valid world order was recognized in the power of 
the sun god Ra (or Re), who replenishes nature in the ordered 
®?urae of the seasons and whose being sustains all creatures. 
These new religious ideas were expressed in representations of 
the world and its creatures, as created by the sun god. The 
™*c8t expression of this theology is to be found in the relief 
decoration of the “chamber of the seasons” of the sun temple 
built by King Neuserra at Abu Gurob. Here, scenes of the 
three seasons recognized by the Egyptians are represented on 
the walls of the chamber; in narrow registers and between 
them, there are pictures evoking the self-replenishing powers 
of nature. The new doctrines had an effect on concepts of the 
a fterlif e and, accordingly, on provisions for the dead; the new 
Point of view is evident in the wall decoration of the tombs, 
fragments of relief of a very high quality, which show the king 
oating in a thicket populated by swamp birds, are preserved 
[torn the mortuary temple of King Weserkaf, the founder of 
to* 5 th dynasty. The voyage through the papyrus thidtets was 
t 80 ®dopted as a theme in the tombs of officials. Ti glides over 
the ponds in a light barge, in order to observe the birds nesting 
am J d tbe papyrus stalks and to see the play of fish, crocodiles, 
•od Hippopotamuses in the water. Occasionally these scenes 


of pleasurable excursions are joined with hunting expeditions 
in quest of swamp birds, in which the throwing stick and the 
harpoon are employed. These themes derived from life on the 
estate were subsequently amplified to include representation of 
the labors of the passing seasons. The harvest follows the 
period of sowing and is represented in detailed stages: cutting 
the grain, threshing, winnowing, and putting the grain in storage 
bins. The representations of bird catching in which the master 
himself participates are particularly successful episodes. Tim 
birds are taken from the nets and put into cages; also shown 
are the pens in which the captured bii^gpe fattened for the 
master’s table. In the representations of the hunt, the continual 
replenishment of nature by the process of mating and birth 
is expressed, in addition to the scenes of wild enwyiala being 
pursued and brought to bay by the hounds. In the marahy 
pastures, cattle graze and are watched over by herders; the 
indications of landscape become more important. 

The lift of man in society takes on new meaning within 
the framework of this divine order. The figures engaged in 
tht various pursuits are not only linked by their common 
activity but also by lively interrelated gestures and hieroglyphs, 
which, as if emanating from the mouths of the workers, take 
the form of outcries or a comic-strip type of dialogue. This 
hieroglyphic talk enhances the pictures with an aura of humor 
and joie de vivre . Nevertheless it is the deceased who ultimately 
benefits from this activity and from the riches of nature created 
by the sun god Ra. Servants bring additional offerings, as 
prieBtB celebrate the rites of the cult of the dead. The various 
foods placed before the deceased (vegetables, bread, fowl, etc.) 
suggest the appearance of a still life. 

The multiplicity of subjects dealing with natural phenom- 
ena, inspired by the new sun religion, remained the decisive 
influence in the development of art during the 6th dynasty 
(pl. 337). In the many-chambered tombs of the vizier Mere- 
ruka and other high functionaries, the scenes of daily life have 
an even greater wealth of detail, partly to increase their magical 
efficacy and partly to fill the great wall surface. The scenes 
became increasingly removed from the predominantly religious 
representations of the 5th dynasty. A well-ordered terrestrial 
existence was shown, including even representations of medical 
treatment and circumcision among the elements of the world 
order. Scenes of death, mourning, and burial depicted the 
end point of earthly life and the transition to the “house of 
eternity.” 

Despite this apparent inventiveness and multiplicity of phe- 
nomena, the scenes were actually determined by type. The 
posture of the figures and the dispositions of the groups and 
registers were all evolved from stock types and were adapted for 
each representation within a framework of canons for nature 
representation in Egyptian art. The great uniformity of this 
art does not imply that pattern books were mechanically copied; 
it originated in a “system” of art and in the careful training 
of the artist. The life-size relief representations of the o wners 
of the tomb, as well as the rows of identical walking figures, 
were frequently constructed with the aid of guidelines, and in 
certain unfinished representations these may still be observed. 
However, in the cult chamber of die mastaba of Ptahnefcrher 
at Saqqara, which dates from the first half of the 5th dynasty, 
freely moving figures in a great variety of poses were draw n 
without the aid of guidelines (pl. 335). 

The 5th dynasty witnessed the culmination of representa- 
tional arts in the Old Kingdom. The finest art of this period 
is found in the mortuary temples of Weserkaf and Sahura, as 
well as in the private tombs of Ptahneferher, Ti, and Ptahhofop. 
The compositions are clear and easily rec ogniza ble, and the 
relief is quite low, hardly rising from the picture plane. The 
decoration of the tombs of the 6th dynasty is somewhat cruder 
and lacks the unified composition of the work of die previous 
dynasty. The principal wall representations in the tombs of 
the viziers Mereruka and Kagemni are executed in much 
relief and are more fully modeled. In the registers with — will 
figures, on the other hand, the execu tion is less painstaking* 
and the effects are in part achieved through die use of colon 
Characteristic of the work of the 6th dynasty are an increase 
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in the number of figures, greater movement, including hitherto 
untried representation of fleeting actions, and an increasing 
emphasis upon gesture. 

The growing secularization of pictorial content was followed 
by a wave of skepticism. The Egyptian now began to question 
whether all this expense for the deceased could really ensure his 
eternal well-being. Doubts were voiced as to whether the material- 
istic terrestrial scenes in the reliefs were appropriate prepara- 
tion for the afterlife. In several significant tombs of the 6th 
dynasty (e.g., the tomb of the vizier Mehu at Saqqara), represen- 
tation of ritual prevails over the scenes of daily life. At the 
same time, in the more modest tombs of court officials the space 
allotted for the ritual chamber and its pictorial contents was 
greatly curtailed: representations of the offerings and the grain 
supply were painted on the walls of the sarcophagus chamber 
or directly on the coffin itself. No longer was there absolute 
faith in the efficacy of the two-dimensional representation, and 
the representations on the walls were supplemented by small 
wooden models of kitchens, grain bins, and stables in order 
to ensure the sustenance of £he deceased in the afterlife. 

A change in the choice of colors accompanied the change 
from the simple groups and scenes of the early period to the 
large, movement-filled groups of the 6th dynasty. Knowledge 
of this development is incomplete, for the original coloration 
of the limestone reliefs is rarely preserved and then only in 
a fragmentary condition. It may be assumed, however, that 
from the 5th dynasty onward the costly greens and blues, 
formerly produced from malachite and azurite, were produced 
from pulverized glass frit consisting largely of copper oxide. 
The pure colors blue, green, and red in 6th-dynasty wall 
painting seem to be more intense than before, and the repertory 
of colors is increased by a number of intermediate tones. In 
place of a delicate light blue, such as appeared in the background 
of the geese painting from the tomb of Atet early in the 4th 
dynasty, painters of the 6th dynasty made use of a more intense 
shade of this color. In the paintings from the tomb of Sneferu 
at Dahshur, an ochre-colored background appears as an alternate 
to light blue. 

Unfinished relief representations that have been preserved 
give valuable insight into the techniques which were used. At 
first the surface of the wall was compartmentalized into fields and 
registers, according to the type of representation planned. This 
layout was accomplished by means of a string dipped in red 
paint and stretched taut, or with the help of a straightedge. 
The ground lines on which the figures stand were drawn in 
this manner. The preliminary drawings for the representation 
were then painted directly on the smooth limestone walls with 
a hard pointed brush dipped in red. Next, these lines were 
retouched in black paint. The sculptor, proceeding from the 
outlines produced in this way, recessed the background with 
a well-sharpened chisel. The edges of the projecting silhouettes 
were then rounded off, and the modeling, previously only 
suggested in the drawing, was rendered by sculptural means. 
After any details still in an unsatisfactory condition had been 
reworked, the entire relief was covered with a thin coat of 
white stucco. Now the painter was able to begin the final 
stages, namely, the application of large areas of color with a 
broad brush and of small details with a delicate brush. Finally, 
figures were distinguished from background by a contour line. 

The creation of Egyptian relief was a process involving the 
collaboration of several specialized artists — the draftsman, the 
sculptor, and the painter; therefore it is pointless to look for 
‘fihe hand of the artist" in Egyptian reliefs. Artistic creativity 
necessarily remained anonymous within the system of Egyptian 
art. The artists’ names immortalized in the pictures of certain 
tombs are not "signatures" on works definitely created by their 
own hands; rather, they were intended merely to include the 
artist named among others of the master’s household and to 
secure his services for eternity. In the Egyptian language, the 
draftsman is designated "figure writer." The art of writing, 
which evolved the more fluid cursive from the pictorial hiero- 
glyphs, was the basis of the preliminary sketch. Such sketches 
represent an extension of writing, as it were, for they are com- 
posed of an extremely simple skeletal framework of brushstrokes. 


Egyptian court art of the 5th and 6th dynasties also exerted 
its influence on the cliff tombs of Upper Egypt. For the execu- 
tion of these tombs, draftsmen and sculptors were summoned 
from Memphis. An original and autonomous provincial art 
was not developed, and the formal dependence on the example 
of contemporary Memphite art is evident even in the finest of 
the provincial tombs. Despite such influence, the rich repertory 
of subject matter and the clarity of composition of Memphite 
art was not attained in Upper Egypt. Even the quality of 
graphic and sculptural execution lagged behind the achieve- 
ments at the cemeteries of the royal capital. 

Sculpture in the round . As is the case with Old Kingdom 
reliefs, the development of sculpture in the round from the 
3d dynasty onward is closely associated with the development 
of tomb architecture. By far the greatest number of statues 
preserved from the Old Kingdom come from royal mortuary 
temples and private tombs. The exact location within the 
temple precincts is known only for a small number of these 
statues. 

The artistic canons governing the construction of the three- 
dimensional figure were established toward the end of the 
2d dynasty. The representation of the human figure in the 
round was vertical and axial, consistent with the canon governing 
the representation of the human figure in relief. The sculpture 
in the round was conceived from four principal views: head on, 
from the two sides, and from the back. For technical reasons 
the back was often engaged to a wide slab to afford greater 
protection for the figure, and during the 5th dynasty this feature 
developed into the characteristic narrow backing pillar. The 
statue embodied the deceased in even more direct fashion than 
did the relief representation. It was set up in the statue chamber, 
or serdab, removed from the sight of the living. Statues intended 
to be seen were placed in the cult chamber, and from the 5th 
dynasty onward there were special statue shrines in which the 
statue formed the focal point of a cult ceremony. The function 
of the statue was to act as a dignified and permanent representation 
of the deceased that was suited to his rank. He might be represented 
standing in a solemn, immobile position, or seated, or squatting. 
The arms and hands are placed close to the body, and their 
position varies somewhat for standing and seated figures and 
for males and females. Only male figures have one hand clenched 
The left leg of standing male figures is advanced, just as on 
reliefs; females, however, usually stand with their feet together. 

At the beginning of the Old Kingdom development the 
single figure standing on a narrow base was characteristic. As 
early as the time of Zoser, statuary groups appeared, such as 
those in his sanctuary at Saqqara. In these groups several 
standing figures shared a common base and were aligned side 
by side. In family groups, the relationship between man and 
wife was generally expressed by the wife’s placing her arm 
around the waist of the husband (pl. 340). Royal statues were 
distinguished from those of private individuals by symbols of 
rank. The royal headcloth, the crown of Upper Egypt, or lea® 
frequently that of Lower Egypt, and a long false ceremonial 
beard were used to identify statues of kings. Gods, in male 
or female human form, may appear on a common base with 
rulers in Old Kingdom sculpture, and their attributes are worn 
on their heads. The figures of standing officials lean on a staff 
and as a symbol of their station hold a short staff in the band 
that hangs at their side. The dress of kings, as well as of private 
individuals, usually consists of a short white kilt, and the uppf r 
body is naked (see costume). In some cases the panther ston 
of the priest or the long jubilee robe of the king is represented* 
Women wear long white robes that hug the figure tightly, and 
occasionally these robes are decorated with colorful patterns* 
Children, when they appear in family groups, are often rep- 
resented naked. , 

Various materials were employed for Egyptian statues and 
their distinctive properties influenced the character of the re P r ***}" 
tation. In the case of wooden figures, the body and the append- 
ages were modeled separately and later joined; whereas statue* 
of stone, particularly those of hard stone, were conceived •• 
closed blocklike mas ses rising from a base. Openings between 
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the body and its appendages were usually avoided in stone 
sculpture. Aa a rule, stone statues have back slabs or pillars, 
which are absent in statues of wood* In the representation 
of the clenched fist, there is a humplike protuberance be- 
tween thumb and index finger that is generally interpreted 
as symbolizing the staff of office held in the closed hand (pl. 
340V Most Egyptian statuary was painted. With the sole 
exception of the reserve heads found in the tombs of Giza, on 
which there are no traces of color, the painting of limestone 
statues may be considered the general practice. The colors 
used for statues in the round are the same primary hues employed 
in reliefs. The painting of statues of hard stone, on the other 
hand, can be detected with certainty in but a few cases. The 
polished surface of a schist statuary group found in the mor- 
tuary temple of King Mycerinus yielded traces of color applied 
over a thin layer of stucco. In the case of statues of red or 
green diorite, the natural color of the stone seems to have 
represented the color of human skin. The hair and mous- 
tache were painted black, the pectoral ornament green, and the 
, tit an 'mgemails white. The eyes were generally painted white, 
.ith their pupils black and brown. The eyes of wooden and 
limestone statues — rarely those of hard stone — were sometimes 


inlaid with rock crystal and other material in a copper frame 
in order to increase the lifelike effect. 

The Egyptian statue was tantamount to the individuality of 
the person represented; indeed, it was believed to be identical 
with the person — another self, as it were. Surface damage 
or eradication of the name inscription extinguished this individ- 
uality. Egyptian sculptors strove for such individualization 
and likeness. Such effort is evident in the portrait character of 
a number of statues and reliefs and in the fact that inscrip- 
tions tell us that a likeness is “taken from life.*' Still uncertain 
is the purpose of a plurality of likenesses of the same person in 
a single tomb. Sometimes several portraits of the same person 
were assembled as a single group (the so-called “pseudo groups’ 1 ). 
It may be that the essence of a person was thought to be divided 
into a number of different qualities, each of which demanded 
a separate portrait. Both an idealized and a realistic likeness 
of a single individual were sometimes made. Even the wooden 
reliefs of Hesira represent the master with certain conventional 
portrait differences. The high priest Ranofer is ageless and has 
long hair and a short kilt in one of his life-size statues; in the 
other, he is depicted at a dignified age and has short hair and a 
longer kilt (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.; pl. 341). The same differences 
exist between two wooden statues of Kaaper, the more “aged” 
portrait having been dubbed “Sheik el Beled,” or village mayor, 
by the native excavators (pl. 341). 

Sculpture in the round emerged at Memphis at the be- 
ginning of the Old Kingdom with forms that were derived 
from those created in Upper Egypt during the first two dynasties. 
Along with the hard stones favored by tradition, soft limestone, 
easily cut by the chisel, became a favored material of the sculptor. 

The life-size statue of Zoser seated on his throne is the first 
great work of early Memphite sculpture in the round (pl. 331). 
As in the case of its antecedents, the small statues of Khasekhem 
from Hierakonpolis, the principal views of this work are the 
*Y° ®ide views. Seen from the front, the draped upper body 
°f the statue appears somewhat narrow and constricted; only 
the powerful head, with its large sunken eyes (formerly inlaid) 
®^d voluminous wig, imparts weight to this view. The facial 
physiognomy, with its prominent cheekbones and determined 
JJ out h, suggest that this may be the portrait of an aged man. 
Contemporaneous private sculpture is exemplified by some 
seated figures of hard stone and freestanding figures of limestone 
m w hich the compact forms of an older Upper Egyptian heritage 
** unmistakably present. B , 

The life-size limestone statues that appeared early in the 4th 
JP^sty, such as those of Prince Rahotep and his wife Nofret 
Irom Medum (pl. 338), that of Prince Hemiunu from the 
cemetery at Giza (Hildesheim, Germany, Pelizaeus 
and the unique bust of Prince Ankhhaf from the bnck 
« 0 »pcl of his mastaba at Giza (pl. 339). represent members 
the highest social class. The bust of Ankhhaf and the reserve 
ftead * from the officials 1 tombs at Giza were intended as substitutes 


for complete statues and attest the fact that in ancient Egypt 
the head was considered the center of a person's individuality. 

Royal sculpture from later in the 4th dynasty begins to 
exhibit somewhat dissimilar qualities. The statues of Sneferu 
in the shrines of his valley temple are made of limestone, and 
his features comprise an idealized likeness of a type that remained 
essentially unchanged from the 4th to the 6th dynasty. After 
the introduction of granite architecture for valley temples, royal 
statues were made exclusively of hard stone. The most important 
work of this period is a diorite statue of the enthroned Chephren 
(pl. 340). His strongly individualized features are the purest 
and most powerful expression of the idea of divine kingship 
that has come down to us. On the sides of the throne, the 
unity of Upper and Lower Egypt in the person of the ruler 
of the Two Lands is expressed in relief in a manner that was 
henceforth to remain standard: the flora of Upper and of Lower 
Egypt are entwined around the hieroglyph for “unification." 
The sky god, in the form of a hawk, spreads his wings protectingly 
about the royal head. Other heads found in Chephren's valley 
tr-mple are even more individualized in character. These may 
be considered to represent a kind of humanization of the royal 
portrait, as is also characteristic of the group portraits of My- 
cerinus from his valley temple. These groups show the king 
with his queen (pl. 340) or in the company of the goddess 
Hathor and the nome goddesses. The facial features of the 
king, the queen, and the goddess Hathor are practically identical; 
only the rendering of the hair is different in the three figures. 

Two portraits of Weserkaf from the beginning of the 5th 
dynasty — one a granite head of a colossal statue from the 
pillared court of his valley temple, the other a head of schist 
found recently in the area of his sun temple — mark a return 
to softer forms (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). The 5th dynasty 
witnessed the high point of private sculpture in the round. 
To this period belong such masterpieces as the two limestone 
statues of Ranofer and the smaller wooden statue called the 
“Sheik el Beled" (pl. 34.1), as well as the unusually lifelike 
seated scribe in the Louvi * (pl. 342). Representations of family 
groups became more common. The restrained, harmonious 
forms of these statues suggest the same spirit of solar religion 
that brought into being the comprehensive picture of harmonious 
world order found in contemporary reliefs. A number of small 
finely carved wooden figures of a certain Methethi illustrate 
the elegant, formal, and courtly style of sculpture characteristic 
of the transition from the 5th to the 6th dynasty (Brooklyn 
Mus.; Boston, Mus. of Fine Arts; Kansas City, Mo., Nelson 
Gall, of Art). 

Royal sculpture of the 6th dynasty is best exemplified by 
a life-size copper group of King Pepi I and his son Merenra* 
from the sanctuary at Hierakonpolis (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). 
The separate parts of these copper works were wrought or cast 
and then given a parcel-gilt finish. (Understanding of the 
technique involved and esthetic appreciation of this group is 
now made difficult by the heavily corroded surface.) The eyes 
of these figures are inlaid. In royal sculpture of the 6th dynasty 
new motifs also appear in small-scale works: examples incl u de 
the alabaster group of Queen Ankhnesmeryre with her son 
Pepi II seated on her lap and the kneeling schist figure of 
King Pepi offering a libation of wine (Brooklyn Mus.). The 
eyes here are also inlaid. The forms, especially the f acial features, 
are rigid. In a later period the motif of the king devoutly 
kneeling before the divinity was repeated in works on z larger 
scale. The end of the Old Kingdom marks a return to the 
“hieroglyphic" character of art. 

During the 6th dynasty a much larger social claaa was able 
to commission sculpture. Consequently, privat e sculpture from 
this dynasty is more plentiful than in any previous period end 
is characterized by lower artistic quality and smaller scale. 
The former creative vitality is absent. Th e system of artistic 
production, however, and the existence of a venerable artistic 
tradition continued to ensure fine quality in occasional works* 
An inventive solution is fouhH in the small painted limestone 
group of the dwarf Seneb with his wife and two c h il dr en (Qairo» 
Egyptian Mus.); he held a low administrative post at the court 
as “overseer of the weavers." Because of his stunted lower 
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limbs, the artist devised the following method for overcoming 
the difference in height between the dwarf and his wife: Seneb 
sits with crossed legs on a seat next to her, and the children 
are placed in front of him, taking up the space where his legs 
would normally appear. The realism of this late phase of Old 
Kingdom art also led to relaxation of the heretofore strict laws 
of sculpture. The limbs were opened out from the bodies to an 
ever-increasing degree and without benefit of supports. In this 
respect, stone sculpture now resembled sculpture in wood, such 
as was common during this period in the form of small, rather 
elongated figurines. 

From late in the 4th dynasty, and particularly in the 5th 
and 6th dynasties, the mortuary statues in the serdab were 
accompanied by a retinue of small figures of painted limestone. 
Women grinding com, potters, brewers, cooks, and butchers 
are represented at work in a variety of postures, just as in con- 
temporary relief and wall painting. Such figures were doubt- 
less translated from the medium of relief into the more effective 
medium of sculpture in the round. While the figures generally 
are strongly vertical, there ^ is a great deal of freedom in 
the poses of workers. Thus, the brewer leans over his barrel 
and inclines his head slightly to the left (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). 
The faces, particularly those of the men, are coarse and represent 
the Egyptian common people with realism and humor. As in 
the reliefs of the late Old Kingdom, the activities of these servant 
figures are not limited merely to material sustenance of the 
deceased: musicians, dwarfs, and children at play are included 
for his entertainment. The 6th dynasty marked a noticeable 
increase in the occurrence of these servant figures, which were 
then placed within the sarcophagus chamber itself. These late 
Old Kingdom productions, which have little claim to artistic 
distinction, were often assembled in large groups to form fully 
staffed kitchens and slaughterhouses. The high point of this 
rather informal art was attained in the nth dynasty. 

Few representations of animals in the round have been 
preserved from the Old Kingdom. From the time of the first 
unification, theriomorphic gods and goddesses assumed in- 
creasingly humanized forms. One animal divinity, a ram of 
black stone, has been preserved in a fragment bearing the 
name of Cheops (Berlin, Staat. Mus.). The ancient image of 
the king's "lion might" was expressed again during the Old 
Kingdom in the latent power of the couchant lion with a kingly 
head. The figure of the lion, perhaps as an apotropaic force, 
was now associated with royal thrones and offering tables. An 
embalming table from the sanctuary of Zoser at Saqqara rests 
on lion legs, and the heads of roaring lions decorate the sides 
of the flat rectangular basin. Subsequently, this royal animal 
appeared only in a peaceful attitude, with closed mouth, much 
the same as it had appeared for the first time in ivory gaming 
figures of the ist dynasty. During the 5th dynasty, heads and 
forepaws of lions appeared as waterspouts on the flat roofs of 
temples, with the water draining off between the forepaws. 
Two works of high artistic merit are Old Kingdom lion heads 
of unknown origin, which are now in Berlin (Staat. Mus.). 
These represent two quite different ^conceptions of the animal. 
The one head, of alabaster (calcite), is highly abstract and 
gives an effect of dignified majesty when seen in profile; the 
other, of basalt, is meant to be viewed from the front, and the 
head is framed by the wavy mane. The head of a hawk of 
wrought gold, found in Hierakonpolis, belonged to a bronze 
group showing a king — probably Pepi II — standing under 
the protection of the hawk-god (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). Again, 
the forms of the bird’s head are radically stylized. 

* Unfinished statues allow one to observe the different phases 
of construction. As may be seen in preserved examples, the 
block was first trimmed to the approximate size and contour 
of the figure. The base and the back were cut to their exact 
final dimensions, and the suitable units of scale were then marked 
on the resulting surfaces. By these marks every point, in height 
as well as depth, could be checked against the canon of propor- 
tions by means of the measuring stick or plumb line. The 
outlines of the figure were then sketched on this rough block 
with the sculptor’s chisel, and the excess stone was worked 
away from the front and the two sides. The preliminary sketch 


disappeared as work progressed and had to be periodically 
redrawn according to the scale markings. The types of tools 
employed by the Egyptian sculptor may be reconstructed from 
the manner in which the stone was worked. Copper chisels with 
both narrow and wide cutting surfaces were employed from 
the Old Kingdom into the ist millennium b.c. Hard stone 
was probably worked with a pick as well as with cylindrical 
copper drills and saws. Some waste cones cut from the stone 
with the hollow cylindrical drill have been found. A fragment 
of a copper saw was discovered embedded in a granite sarcoph- 
agus, and a large copper chisel was found in a diorite quarry 
of the 4th dynasty. Finer details, such as the sharp delineation 
of the eyes or the hollowing out of the nose, lips, and ears, were 
carefully executed with the pick, a pointed chisel. Emery was 
used for the final polishing of the surface. 

Minor arts . The furniture, personal adornment, and orna- 
ment of the Old Kingdom have been sparsely documented 
through a few tomb finds, supplemented by representations in 
reliefs and paintings. The most significant and extensive of 
these finds was made in the deeply buried tomb of Queen 
Hetepheres I, the mother of Cheops, which lies near his great 
pyramid at Giza (pl. 343). To this cachelike tomb, Cheops 
brought the furnishings from his mother’s original burial in the 
cemetery at Dahshur, probably after tomb robbers had attempted 
to violate the latter. The hidden tomb contained the portable 
pavilion of the queen, from which the supports and frame of 
wood covered with sheet gold remain. In addition to the queen’s 
bed, two chairs with armrests and a sedan chair were found. 
A wooden box covered with gold and inlays of faience contained 
richly decorated curtains that have almost entirely disappeared 
Another box, similarly covered with gold, contained large silver 
torques inlaid with butterflies of turquoise, lapis lazuli, and 
camelian. In ancient Egypt silver had to be imported and was 
therefore far more precious than gold, which was mined in 
the Eastern Desert. A design that simulates reed matting is 
impressed into the gold sheathing of the pavilion’s framework. 
The same design also appears on the backrests of the chairs, 
where it alternates with rosettes. The inner sides of the forward 
posts that supported the pavilion bear a frieze of large hiero- 
glyphs, finely wrought in the gold and signifying King Sneferu, 
whose name appears again on the larger box. The title and 
name of the king, in large cast and engraved hieroglyphs of 
gold, are set into the ebony strips on the back of the sedan 
chair. The heavy gold poles of this chair are made in the shape 
of papyrus columns. The larger surfaces of this furniture, 
between its gold framework, are decorated with colorful faience 
inlays in the form of feather patterns, rosettes, and emblems 
of divinity. 

The tomb furniture of Queen Hetepheres is the only ap- 
preciable find of this kind which has come down to us from 
the Old Kingdom. The simple elegance and highly developed 
technical execution of the objects serve to give us a glimpse of 
what the furnishings of other royal tombs of the period must 
have been like. A belt decorated with beads of gold and semi- 
precious stones and clasped with a gold buckle is the most 
valuable find yet made in a private tomb of the Old Kingdom* 
Beads of gold and red and black stones are strung on threads 
and attached to small eyes that project from a narrow strip of 
gold; the color combinations form a continuous pattern of 
multicolored diamonds. The gold buckle is decorated with 
the name of the owner, Prince Ptahshepses. Two hawks, rendered 
in the niello technique, soar above his name (pl. 343). Though 
the belt itself probably dates from the 5th or 6th dynasty, tm® 
technique must have been known as early as the time of fit® 1 
unification: in the reliefs on the palette of Narmer the king 
wears a belt which, on the basis of its beaded decoration, mus 
have been made in a similar technique. 

In the statue of Nofret (pl. 338), the princess wears a diadem 
decorated with colorful blossoms and circular rosettes. Simusr 
diadems have been found in the Old Kingdon tombs of G^*s 
and are now in museums at Leipzig and Boston (Mus. of Fm 
Arts). Such headwear consists of a strip of copper faced, wi 
stucco, which in turn is covered with a layer of gold leaf. ***& 
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rosettes, composed of umbellate papyrus, crested ibis, and the 
hieroglyph for “life,” are applied to the outer surface. These 
rosettes were also gilt applied on a layer of stucco. 

The prehistoric and protohistoric art of manufacturing vessels 
of hard stone terminated early in the Old Kingdom. The 
numerous stone vessels discovered in the subterranean passages 
of the stepped pyramid of Zoser represent the last important 
manifestation of this type of production. (The tomb of Hete- 
pheres contained only a few alabster examples.) 

The First Intermediate Period and the iith dynasty: 
the loss and recovery of artistic traditions. After the 
collapse of the Old Kingdom, which marked the end of sump- 


during the bitter rivalry and warfare among the southern names. 
The burials of the Theban princes lie on the western bank of 
the Nile, opposite present-day Karaak, at the entrance to the 
ravine of Deir el Bahri. These tombs were burrowed into the 
low hills that rise before the western cliffs. Here tomb archi- 
tecture exhibited an innovation: a court, sometimes more than 
800 ft. long and over 200 ft. wide, was excavated along an east- 
west axis. Facing the west end, a hall of stout pillars was carved 
out of the rock. From the middle of this hall a tunneled passage 
led to the sarcophagus chamber. The retinue of the prince 
was buried in the lengthwise walls of the pillared court. A 
brick pyramid constructed in the court or above the sarcophagus 
chamber — its presence is attested by the Abbott papyrus — was 



Deir el Bahri. mortuary temple of Mentuhotep II (Nebhepetra). recon.truction of around plan, nth dynaaty ( from Iang-Hinm). 


tuous tomb precincts (and thus, the end of serious art in the 
royal capital), Egyptian art continued on a more modest scale 
in conservative Upper Egypt under the patronage of autonomous 
local rulers. The custom of decorating the walls of tombs 
with reliefs or p ainting s was continued in Middle Egypt at 
Beni Hasan, Asyut, and Naga ed Deir. This practice persisted 
Specially in Upper Egypt at Mialla (Mo'alla), Gebelein, and 
°u * ar BOUt h® m frontier at Aswan. As the connection with 
™ royal capital had been severed, the decoration of tombs 
had to be carried out by local artists. The quality of drafts- 
manship declined sharply, and only vague notions of the canons 
governing the construction of the human figure and the composi- 
tion of scenes remained. Subject matter was transformed in an 
arbitrary and drastic maimer. In a wall scene in the tomb of 
«ince Ankhtifi at Mialla, the princess toys with a duck tied to 
“ e en d of a papyrus stalk; near at hand, her husband is har- 
ming fish. In the scene of a herd of donkeys from the same 
tomb, one animal lies stubbornly on the ground. Most of the 
Ignb* were now decorated with painting, rather than relief.. 
„ fte “lore are gariah: new tone, auch aa gray, ptnk, and purple 
employed. 

The princely house of Thebes gradually gained asce n da n cy 


intended to assert the sovereignty of the Theban princes, after 
the model of the royal pyramids near Memphis. 

When Mentuhotep II succeeded in defeating the Heracleo- 
politan dynasty that had come to power in Memphis and in 
uniting all of Egypt under his scepter, he ordered a monumental 
tomb to be built below the great cliffs in the valley of Deir 
el Bahri (fig. 653). In accordance with the political policy of 
the new dynaaty, the tomb of Mentuhotep II sought to combine 
the tradition of the princely tomb aa developed in Thebes with 
the Memphite type of Old Kingdom pyramid. The g*g uric 
tomb precinct is oriented along a strict east-west axis. A broad 
ramp, flanked by brick walls, leads from the edge of the valley 
below through a monumental gateway in the thick outer will 
and into a large court that at its western end atUoina the tomb 
proper, which is elevated on a terrace. The path tra versi ng 
the court was formerly lined with sycamore and tamarisk trees. 
Statues of the king in his jubilee robe stood unde r the 
trees. There are indication! that this court served aa die site 
for jubilee festivals honoring Yb e deceased king. 

The tomb itself consists of two successive complexes. The 
anterior pert is focused about s square terrace that is a p pr oached 
by s ramp. Pillared galleries flank the terrace on ground level, 
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and on the upper level an open pillared gallery also surrounds 
the core of the structure on three sides. The terrace is an im- 
mense platform surmounted by a pyramid. The pyramid is 
surrounded on all sides by rows of octagonal pillars that form 
a passageway, accessible only from the ramp to the east and 
permitting access through another portal on the west into the 
second part of the sanctuary. This second portion of the 
sanctuary is of rectangular plan and is constructed in a cut 
in the base of the cliff. Its architecture consists of a court 
surrounded by pillared porticoes, with the western one opening 
into a covered hall of several aisles. The shrine itself is set into 
the west wall of this hall. 

The old concept of the king embodying the unity of the two 
lands is expressed in the sanctuary of Mentuhotep by providing 
two tombs for the king. One of these lies under the pyramid 
and consists of a chamber approached from the main court; 
it contained an empty sarcophagus as well as a statue of the 
king wearing the crown of Lower Egypt (pl. 348). This tomb 
conforms to the Memphite type. The true sarcophagus chamber, 
however, was approached from the pillared court of the second, 
or rear, sanctuary and lay nearly 500 ft. within the cliff. In 
this segment Mentuhotep continued the Upper Egyptian form 
developed by his Theban ancestors. 

The significance of the temple of Mentuhotep is twofold. 
Here the founder of the Middle Kingdom, for the first 
time in the history of Egyptian architecture, placed a structure 
against the high Theban cliff walls. Furthermore, he fused 
Theban and Memphite architectural traditions into something 
entirely new: pillared architecture open to the exterior. This 
new concept would subsequently inspire one of the most gran- 
diose of all the monuments of ancient Egypt — the New Kingdom 
terraced temple of Queen Hatshepsut (see below). The location 
of Mentuhotep’s tomb, at the end of the ravine of Deir el Bahri 
and directly at the foot of the cliffs, was not chosen for esthetic 
reasons. The sarcophagus chamber of the king was most secure 
if placed deep within the cliff wall. The deciding factors, 
however, were religious and dynastic considerations: the ravine 
seems to have been sacred to the sky goddess Hathor, who was 
believed to have emerged from the cliffs in the guise of a cow 
— a belief current as early as the nth dynasty. 

In the foundations of the terrace, under the statue shrines, 
the tomb shafts of the ladies of the royal harem were located. 
Nearby, to the north of the temple precinct, was the tomb of 
Queen Nofru. The royal retinue reposed in cliff-hewn tombs 
at the foot of the mountains that enclose Deir el Bahri to the 
north and south. These cliff tombs continue the architectural 
type of the Theban princely burials. A large court surrounded 
by walls leads uphill to the tomb, and a wide colonnaded porch 
is placed before the facade. A passageway along the central 
axis leads to the interior and the cult chamber. 

The founders of the Theban dynasty desired their tombs 
to be decorated with reliefs, in the manner of the mortuary 
temples of the Old Kingdom (pl. 344). The tombs of the royal 
retinue were also to be furnished with reliefs in their passageways 
and chambers. The artistic means necessary for the revival 
of these arts had to be created anew. The skill of the draftsmen 
and painters already in the service of the local aristocracy was 
inadequate for the demands of dynastic patronage. Furthermore, 
the themes and texts required for the proper decoration of a 
royal tomb were lacking in Upper Egyptian tradition. Proto- 
types were required, such as could be seen only in Memphis. 
Among the retinue of the king at this time was an official, an 
operseer of the sculptors, who reported in his autobiography 
tat he had formerly served the Heracleopolitan house. It is 
plain, then, that Mentuhotep took Memphite officials into his 
service and that these functionaries must have imported their 
artistic traditions to Thebes. For the practical training of 
draftsmen and sculptors capable of translating imported models 
into monumental reliefs, the geometric layout of representations 
was put on a new and safer basis. In place of vertical and hori- 
zontal sectioning of the model, such as that employed to guide 
the artist during the Old Kingdom, a more thorough grid 
system was introduced during the nth dynasty. It was founded 
on the canon of proportions current during the Old Kingdom 


but offered the advantage that the construction of figures 
outlines, and many details could be more accurately fixed in 
relation to the small squares of the grid. This network of 
squares simplified the copying of Memphite models as well 
as the creation of original motifs (pl. 347). Through this grid 
system, it was possible within a few decades to establish a new 
artistic tradition. Because of the fragmentary Btate of the reliefs 
of Mentuhotep's mortuary temple, it is impossible to reconstruct 
the repertory of motifs and their disposition on the walls of 
the open pillared halls and the inner chambers. Nevertheless, 
Memphite influence is clearly in evidence, as in some battle 
scenes that unfortunately are preserved only in tiny fragments. 

The renewed competence in drawing and sculpture gained 
during the nth dynasty may be observed in the fragments of 
relief from the mortuary temple and cult room of Queen Nofru, 
as well as in several sanctuaries restored by Mentuhotep II 
(Nebhepetra) and his successor Mentuhotep III (Seankhkara). 
The height of relief is considerable, yet the modeled surface 
itself is relatively flat. A profusion of detail is rendered with 
great care. The expressive head of the king, the somewhat 
heavy reliefs of the statue shrine in which the king is represented 
drinking with his ladies, and the reliefs from the cult chamber 
of Queen Nefru and from a chapel in Dendera belong to this 
stylistic group. The sunk reliefs on the limestone sarcophagi 
of the ladies of the royal harem belong also in this period of 
the development. In one of these Queen Kawit holds her 
mirror with mannered elegance and gracefully raises a drinking 
cup to her lips while she is being combed by a female attend- 
ant (pl. 344). This motif is not Memphite but is borrowed 
from the primitive paintings of Upper Egyptian wooden sar- 
cophagi of the First Intermediate Period. Here it is adapted 
to the context of elegant courtly life. In the representations of 
the hands, with fingers bent backward in an almost affected 
manner, there is an inclination toward formalism. The carving 
of the relief is executed with extraordinary precision. Although 
the figure proportions are still slender, the composition of the 
groups has become rather closed. 

The last phase of the relief decoration of the tomb of Men- 
tuhotep II shows the king in the presence of gods. In these 
portions, the forms are clear and well balanced. Perfection in 
the art of relief carving was attained during the reign of his 
successor Mentuhotep III, notably in the fragments froir 
Armant and Tod. The figures are well proportioned and their 
modeling is more varied; details are subordinated to the ap- 
pearance of the whole. These reliefs bear comparison with the 
finest achievements of the Old Kingdom but contrast with 
those in their cool, matter-of-fact approach and in the precision 
of their workmanship. More empty space surrounds each figure 
than is typical for relief representations of the Old Kingdom. 
The great precision that characterizes these reliefs derives from 
their execution on the grid system; this accuracy remained ft 
characteristic of monumental reliefs throughout the ensuing 
Middle Kingdom. , 

The royal tombs and the tombs of the retinue also required 
statues. The most significant sculpture in the round create 
during the nth dynasty is the statue of Mentuhotep II enthroned, 
wearing the crown of Lower Egypt. This statue, which » 
made of sandstone and painted (pl. 348), substituted forth c 
body of the king in the dummy burial under his pyramid. Tni* 
representation has no predecessor in Memphite art but must 
be judged a new creation. Without prototype are the tense 
pose with arms crossed over the chest; the cubistic treatment 
of the figure, which is emphasized by the blocklike throne and 
square base; and the harsh color contrasts of the dark brown 
body, the white drapery, and the red crown. The •bstrsc 
geometry of this statue betrays its development from a back- 
ground of "hieroglyphic** pictorial concepts. The nugor extan 
private statues of the xxth dynasty are made of limestone; none 
of these attains the cohesiveness of the statue of Mentuhotepl^ 
The statues in the shrines of the harem ladies seem to have 
been made of wood; and sculpture in wood of the type 
•in the provincial tombs of the later Old K i n gd o m contmu^ 
into the x xth dynasty. The continuity of older traditions w 
also be observed in a rich find of sculpture from the tomb 
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Meketra, a court official of Mentuhotep III. Whereas many r< 
of the private tombs of Thebes, with their limestone-revetted t! 
chambers and passages, were despoiled through use as quarries r 
for subsequent buildings even in antiquity, the hiding place ii 
of the servant figures in the tomb of Meketra remained inviolate. 

Sculpture in the interregnum adopted themes current in ] 
wall painting of the late Old Kingdom and translated these c 
into three-dimensional forms. In some instances, the models \ 
from the tomb of Meketra depict realistic interiors: the spinning i 
room, the mason’s workshop, the slaughterhouse. Even a model t 
of a dwelling — reduced to the representation of a colonnaded i 
hall opening onto a garden containing trees and a pond— < 
accompanied the deceased on his journey. A sculptor by the ] 
name of Iritsen who lived during the nth dynasty has left us 
a lengthy and complex inscription on his stele. This inscription 
may well be the earliest statement positively attributable to an < 
artist. At the outset, Iritsen boasts of his knowledge of the 
“secrets of the divine words,” of the “prescriptions regarding 
the ritual for festivals,” and of “one of every kind of magic.” 
Then 1 goes on to speak about the mastery of laws governing 
p t, such as how to represent the “walking of a man” or the 
carriage of a woman and how to give the impression of mo- 
mentary action. Finally, he enumerates his technical abilities, 
including proficiency in the working of gold, silver, ivory, and 
ebony. 

Art of the Middle Kingdom (12th and 13th dynasties, 
1991- 1650 B.C.). Architecture : a. The royal tombs. Amen- 
emhet I, the founder of the 12th dynasty, moved the capital, 
which had remained in Thebes after the reunification of the 
kingdom under Mentuhotep II, back to Lower Egypt, to the 
area just south of Memphis. This move signified a conscious 
identification with Old Kingdom traditions of kingship. In 
Memphis the rulers of the 12th and 13th dynasties returned 
to the Memphite pyramid for their burials. Their pyramids, 
however, never attained the solidity or the size of the dressed 
masonry pyramids of the Old Kingdom. The dominion of 
kingship had changed: the rulers of the Middle Kingdom no 
longer had the combined resources of the two lands at their 
absolute disposal. 

Amenemhet I constructed the core of his pyramid at Lisnt 
of blocks transported from Old Kingdom mortuary temples at 
nearby Giza and Saqqara. The Pyramid of Sesostris I at Lisnt 
exibits a new technique of construction, designed to save both 
building materials and man-hours. The core consists of a ra- 
diate system of walls, with interspaces that are in turn bridged 
by additional walls at right angles. The intervening compart- 
ments that resulted were filled with sand and rubble^and the 
whole construction was faced with limestone slabs. The later 
pyramids constructed at Dahshur and at Lahun and Hawara, 
farther to the south at the edge of the Fayum, were brick 
structures also faced with limestone slabs. Thft flimsy construc- 
tion of pyramids, which were no longer destined to receive the 
body of the king, was accompanied by correspondingly nwnre 
ambitious aims in the construction of the real tomb, ine 
sarcophagus chamber lies hidden deep under the pyramid, 
which was intended more as an imposing symbol of royal power 
than as an actual burial chamber. The sarcophagus chamber 
°f the tomb of Amenemhet III consists of one immense hoUowed 
block of quartzite. Of a second pyramid that Amenemhet m 
had constructed at Dahshur, only the crowning pyramid stone 
of black granite has been preserved. , .. 

Of the royal mortuary templet of the Middle Kingdom, the 
°?!y one that permits reconstruction of its ground P“H * 
of Sesostris I, which is located near his pyramid at Liriit (n . 
6 jj8). The eaaential details of the plan of the temple of »doration 
°{.Pepi II, from the 6th dynasty, have been adopted “d»im- 
phf “d- The relief decoration — to judge from the 

it derived from the tame source., in both tt jle tna 
*■» of themes. Limestone statues of Sesortm enticed 
J*°°d in front of the pillars of the great court; ten ofthesewere 
**®d in a hiding place to which they had been removed at^ 
"ter time (pl. 340), Another innovation was in evidence. 
of the king wS&Xcwwn of Upper Egypt stood in the 


relief niches of the main ramp. This ramp sculpture represents 
the appearance of a new type in royal sculpture; the king is 
represented as Osiris, the ruler of the dead. In this guise, he 
is enshrouded in a long garment and has his arms folded. . 

The most significant mortuary precinct of the Middle 
Kingdom was that of Amenemhet III near Hawara, at the edge 
of the Fayum. Herodotus and Strabo describe it as one of the 
wonders of ancient architecture. Only a giant field of nibble 
remains; it was here that a limestone statue of the king was 
accidentally uncovered (pl. 349). The tombs of the royal retinue 
and of court officials consisted of modest undecorated mastabas 
or simple shafts. These burials are again clustered about the 
pyramid of the ruler whom their occupants served. 

h . The provincial burials of the nomarchs . While the kings 
of the 1 2th dynasty were struggling to restore order to the 



Liiht, mortuary temple of Sesostris I ( from W. Stevenson Smith). 

administration of the realm, a second power was making itself 
felt throughout the land - that of the nomarchs of the Middle 
and Upper Egyptian provinces. Their independent position 
and claim to authority were derived from the feudal system 
that had developed during the second half of the Old Kingdom, 
especially from the collapse of centralized government at the 
end of the 6 th dynasty. It is generally assumed that the reuni- 
fication of the realm under Mentuhotep II was achieved only 
through the collaboration of these petty princes. This assistance 
naturally would have served to increase their own power. The 
burial sites of these princes, near the capitals of their respective 
nomes, are situated in the steep embankments of the hills 
flanking the Nile Valley. In Middle Egypt such sites are Beni 
Hasan, El Beraheh, Meier, Asyut, Qaw el Kebir, and, on the 
far southern frontier, Aswan. A creative provincial art of 
significance developed during the Middle Kingdom in the 
service of these independent and powerful local rutem. __ 
Even the earliest tombs of the Middle Kingdom differ from 
those of the Old Kingdom by virtue of their spaciousness. One 
of the earliest Middle Kingdom examples is the cliff tomb 
of Tefib at Asyut, which belongs to the Heracleopohtan era. 
At Beni Hasan the earlier tombs of the xith dynasty consist 
of a nave like hall reaching deep into the cliff; the rear portico 
of this area assumes foe form of a festival hall by meansof 
colonnades laid counter to the principal axis (pl. 348)- This 
space, with its slender polychrome lotus bundle cohima^ 
imparts an effect quite different from that of the earlier cun 
tombs, where the architectural plan was based upon the fulfills 
ment of cult requirements. These ixth-dynasty tombs proWlj 
duplicate festival halls in the palaces of the noma pnnc es. AU 
these tombs have one feature in common: namely, they extend 
deep into the cliff along a strict tunnel-like axis. At Bant Hat*n 
a small porch supported by two fluted columns is set before 
the entrance to the tomb. In the interior, the architraves follow 
the principal axis, and the lofty hall is thereby divided into 
three aisles. Each aisle is covered with a flat ceilingdeooiated 
with colorful patterns, which indicate that die ardut ect w as 
Peking to imitate a construction of wood and odiar coioead 
materials. The central aisle ends in a niche cont ai n i ng a 1 
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of the deceased. This niche is located exactly opposite the 
entrance to the tomb, whence it derives its light. The cliff tombs 
at Asyut also extend deep into the heart of the cliff along a strict 
axis. Not the false door but the statue shrine dictates the form 
of the cult focal point in Middle Kingdom tombs. In the 
ground plan of the tomb of Prince Hepzefa I, a contemporary 



Plans of rock-cut tombs from the 12 th dynasty: (a) Aswan, tomb of Siren- 
powet I: (b) Beni Hasan, tomb of Khnumhotep 111; (c) Asyut, tomb of 
Hepzefa. 


of Sesostris I, two monumental shrines are arranged one inside 
the other (fig. 659). 

Across the Nile from Aswan, in the cliff tomb of one of the 
princes of Elephantine (Sirenpowet I, a contemporary of Se- 
sostris I), the great stairway from the river to the tomb is still 
preserved. The exterior wall of the spacious outer hall is rein- 
forced; a portal of fine white limestone, decorated with reliefs 
and inscriptions, forms the entranceway. A pillared porch 
has been placed in front of the wide cliff facade of the tomb and 
throws shadow on the sunk reliefs of the facade. This sculpture 
constitutes the oldest preserved monumental relief decoration 
of an Egyptian exterior. The two interior spaces — the large 
outer hall and the cult chamber with its statue niche — are 
united by a long, narrow passageway. In the outer hall, the 
architraves of the squat pillars are still arranged across the axis 
of the tomb. In the later tomb of Sirenpowet II, from the time 
of Sesostris III, on the other hand, the architraves are arranged 
along the main axis. The hall has become much higher, and 
the passageway that leads to the cult chamber is located on a 
higher level and is reached by means of a stairway. In the side 
walls of the latter tomb, there are figures of the god Osiris 
similar to those in royal mortuary temples. 

Most highly developed architecturally are the tombs of the 
princes Ibu and Wahka at Qaw el Kebir near Asyut (fig. 660). 
Their situation on the slope of a hill afforded occasion for a 
ramp, like those of royal tombs, and for a porch that served 
as valley temple. The level of the cult chambers is reached 
via a court with a pillared rear wall and a stairway. The upper 
pillared porch and the adjoining pillared hall are constructed 
of ashlar masonry. The actual cult chambers, which have flat 
ceilings without supports, are cut into the living rock. In addi- 
ten to the uncommonly rich and complicated architectural 
ofctails contained in this tomb, the ceilings are painted with 
colorful patterns, the walls are enlivened by reliefs of superb 
quality, and the enterior space is filled with a wealth of statues. 
The princely graves of Qaw el Kebir were begun in the middle 
of the 1 2th dynasty, and the final one was constructed during 
the reign of Amenemhet III. With the last-mentioned tomb, 
the rich artistic development of provincial art during the Middle 
Kingdom came to an end. 

c. TempUs . Only three Middle Kingdom buildings dedicated 
to die gods are preserved in their original state. Very few 


others are known, even from their ground plans. A great number 
of finds of architectural members and reliefs, however, bear 
witness to the fact that sanctuaries to the gods were built 
everywhere in Egypt throughout the Middle Kingdom; but 
with few exceptions, these structures had to make way for 
buildings erected in later periods. 

The founders of the Middle Kingdom and their successors 
restored the sanctuaries in the area of Thebes — at Gebelein 
Tod, Medamud, Dendera, and, in the south, on the island of 
Elephantine. Blocks bearing relief decoration, which were reused 
during later periods of construction, provide evidence of this 
building activity. Of the buildings themselves, only a dilapidated 
little temple constructed of locally quarried rock on a hilltop 
about two miles north of Deir el Bahri remains. This structure 
consists of a forecourt and a small quadrangular building 
containing three shrines in its rear wall. Mentuhotep III built 
this temple, which comprises the simplest form of sanctuary 
and which developed from the primeval “hut of the god” 
surrounded by its fence. The front wall of the outer court is 
thicker than in earlier examples. 

After the royal capital was moved from Thebes to Memphis, 
throughout the land an era of great building activity set in under 
the founders of the 12th dynasty. The three kings of this 
dynasty named Amenemhet mark a close connection with the 
god Amen, native to Thebes-Kamak. Of an older sanctuary, 
constructed during the early Middle Kingdom — the core of 
the later royal sanctuary of Kamak — only a few blocks of the 
foundation have survived. Memphite cults were transposed to 
the sanctuary of Kamak, as shown by the relief decoration of 
a limestone pillar from an otherwise unknown temple of Se- 
sostris I (pl. 345). 

The foundations of the third pylon at Kamak have yielded 
architectural parts from which an entire small peripteral temple 
of SesoBtria I was reconstructed (pl. 345). This pavilion rises 
from a low square platform and is approached from either end 
by a low flight of steps. The building has the form of a pillared 
hall open on all four sides. The spaces between the pillars, 
other than the two entranceways, are bridged by low parapets. 
Four pillars in the interior of the building help to support the 
roof. All the pillars are decorated with reliefs of high quality 
that represent the occasion of the dedication, the jubilee festival 
of SesostriB I. The ground plans of two sanctuaries of the Theban 
god Monthu have also been reconstructed from sparse remains 
at Tod and Medamud near Thebes. 

A temple to the sun god was built by Sesostris I at Heliop- 
olis, once again in honor of his jubilee. Only a monolithic 



Qaw el Kebir, rock-cut tomb of Ibu, rath dynasty. Above: Lonritudtod 
section; below, ground plan. Key: ( 1 ) Brick walls; (a) stone walls; (3> b vul * 
rock (from H. MMUr ). 


granite obelisk about 65 ft. high remains from this structure* 
How the sanctuary looked is unknown; however, it is certain 
that the obelisks were arranged in pairs in front of the entrance, 
which was probably flanked by high pylons. The slender mon- 
olithic obelisk type of monument and the pykm are form* 
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invented during the Middle Kingdom. The pylon seems to 
have originated in the desire to monumentalize the entrance 
0 f the temple and strengthen the front wall. The earliest known 
pylon iB part of the brick retaining wall of a temple of Amen- 
cmhet III at Hermopolis. 

In the sanctuary of Bubastis in the Delta, granite architraves, 
papyrus bundle columns, and columns with capitals shaped 
like the head of the goddess Hathor have been found. These 
parts come from a great temple of Sesostris III. Away from the 
valley of the Nile, at the edges of the Fayum, two small temples 
of the Middle Kingdom have remained almost intact. The 
temple of Medinet Madi was protected by the Ptolemaic 
structures that surrounded it. Its interior holds three shrines 
elevated on a podium, which displayed the statues of the gods. 
The middle niche is wider than the two outer ones. The two 
side walls of the temple are extended toward the front to flank 
a kind of anteroom, which is supported by two papyrus bundle 
columns. The walls of this outer room bear reliefs and inscrip- 
tions of Amenemhet III and IV, thereby dating the structure 
v. theii eigne. The sanctuary of Qasr es Sagha adheres to 
il is ground plan in its essential details. Seven adjoining shrines 
with niches, again elevated on a podium, are arranged along 
a narrow hall. Subsidiary chambers are reached through door- 
ways in the two short walls. There are no inscriptions or relief 
representations, and in general the temple gives the impression 
of incompleteness. 

Relief and painting . Only fragmentary remains serve to 
furnish information on wall decoration of Middle Kingdom 
mortuary temples and sanctuaries to the gods. The larger 
temples were built of brick, and only the sanctuary proper, 
the columns, and the portals were made of stone and decorated 
with inscriptions and reliefs. High relief and sunk relief exist 
side by 9ide from the beginning of the xzth dynasty. The grid 
system was employed to bring greater "truth 11 to the details 
of the relief representations; and from this restriction to essen- 
tials and the minutely accurate representations made possible 
by the grid system, a new “royal style’* was bom. 

The relief of the single Middle Kingdom pillar at Kamak 
( pL - 345) represents the god Ptah embracing the king. The 
relief is high and forceful, and details are subordinated to the 
total effect. The figures of god and king are differentiated only 
in physiognomy. The same clarity and forcefulness of design 
characterizes a sunk relief of Sesostris I (London, Univ. Col- 
lege Egyptol. Mus.) running in the presence of Min, the god 
of Koptos. The Heb-Sed scene on a lintel of the temple built 
by Sesostris III at Medamud (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.) is par- 
ticularly effective in its spacious and well-balanced ornamental 
quality. The scenes are preserved in a severe and abstract 
manner. Above the double pavilion, in which the king (wearing 
the double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt) is represented 
as receiving millions of years of sovereignty from the gods of 
the Two Lands, soars the winged sun didt, which serves to 
emphasize and complete the main representation. The abstrac- 
tion of forms is carried one step further in the lintel reliefs 
°f a temple that Amenemhet III dedicated to the crocodile- 
god Sobek in the capital of the Fayum. Here the scene rep- 
resented is translated into the complete abstraction of hiero- 
glyphs: the royal name is placed under the protection of Sobek 
oy positioning it between a double cult image of this god. 

The decoration of the tombs of the nomarchs is in marked 
contrast to this new royal style. Here the artistic heritage of 
former times is carefully preserved and is expressive of a con- 
servative and feudal way of life. As in the large Memphite 
tombs of the 6th dynasty, the tombs of the xath-dynasty princes 
fre predominantly decorated with representations of the funerary 
banquet, the inspection by the prince of his domain, and the 
receipt and registration of revenues from his nome. Draftsmen, 
Peters, and sculptors who were trained in 1 ith-dynasty Thebes 
entered the service of the nomarchs after the capital was moved 
from Thebes to Memphis, and they were no longer able to 
****** e in the service of die king. _ 

Some Middle Kingdom artistic themes are new. They 
reflect the relatively sovereign position of the prince and his 


activity in the nome. Included among these subjects are rep- 
resentations of the prince in the company of his officials, as 
well as representations of memorable local events. Such choice 
of subject matter is derived from similar representations in 
the mortuary temples of the 5th and 6th dynasties. In a tomb 
at El Bersheh, the transport of a colossal statue from the quarry 
to the capital of the nome is represented. At Beni Hasan the 
arrival of a caravan of Semitic people is portrayed. The latter 
occasion was of sufficient importance for the date to be care- 
fully recorded: an inscription on the papyrus held by the border 
official tells us that the event took place in the sixth year of 
the reign of Sesostris II. Through such details the reliefs of 
the Middle Kingdom become scenes definitely fixed in time, 
rather than timeless images. 

In the festival halls the wall surfaces are elements of a spatial 
construction that is aimed at achieving an impressive effect, 
not merely at physically enclosing a cult area. The wall paintings 
are well adapted to the space they decorate, especially those 
opposite the .entrance of a tomb in Meir and another at Beni 
Hasan. The .latter is a well-balanced composition on either 
side of the statue niche; it depicts harpooning of fish and hunting 
for birds with the throwing stick. 

The uniformity of artistic production and the steady de- 
velopment of themes which characterized the art of the Old 
Kingdom and which originated in the subordination to a fixed 
social and religious order did not recur during the Middle 
Kingdom. The relief decoration of Middle Kingdom tombs 
displays certain common elements, but there is still great variety 
from tomb to tomb and from place to place, in both style and 
selection of motifs. Even in the cemeteries in which a sequence 
of tombs may be observed, the draftsmen, painters, and sculptors 
were unable to establish a unified local style. It might be 
concluded from this that the artists were not regularly employed 
in the service of a single local prince but merely assembled 
for the execution of special commissions. 

Wherever there was suitable stone in the cliffs from which 
the tombs were hewn, ?£ at El Bersheh, Meir, and Qaw el 
Kebir, the decoration was executed in relief. In the necropolis 
of Beni Hasan, on the other hand, all the tomb decorations 
were painted. Painting was no longer simply a substitute for 
the more costly and durable technique of relief carving; it had 
developed characteristics and advantages of its own. In the 
tomb of Prince Djehuty-hetep at El Bersheh, the imposing 
figures of the prince and his family are done in painted relief 
(pl. 352). Scenes of field and garden and of household life, 
in which the main figures appear, are painted on the smoothed 
limestone walls without accompanying relief. In these tombs 
multiplicity of phenomena and joy in experimentation are 
everywhere evident. The experiments focus on representation 
of movement and on compact grouping of figures in action. 
The endless rows of wrestlers in the early tombs at Beni Hasan 
seem to have been projected largely for the sake of representing 
the human figure in a great variety of unusual poses. Such 
pictorial opportunities are the motive for representations such 
as that of the shepherds and antelopes (PL. 347). The disposi- 
tion of groups in several spatial layers, which is possible only 
in the medium of painting, permits convincing expression of 
contemporaneous action. The hunt scene from tike tomb of 
Senbi near Meir is a closely knit composition occupying a 
large surface. Instead of the earlier division of the picture into 
registers, undulating ground lines support the human figures 
and animals. This new arrangement, however, does not break 
with the old laws of representation in two dimensions in the 
sense of imparting an illusion of space or pictorial depth. 
Convincing and lifelike motion is one of the effects sought in 
these scenes. The hunter — the owner of tike tomb — lens far 
forward as he draws his bow. In this unique relief should also 
be visualized the small plants and shrubs of the d e se rt which 
were painted and which have subsequently almost disappeared. 
The outlines of the figures and the ground lines are indiotfed in 
relief. A representation of a hunt in the somewhat later tomb 
of Ukhhotep in the same necropolis repr ese nts a further develop- 
ment of the tendencies contained in tike reliefs from the tomb 
of Senbu; but the once rich drawing and painting must be added 
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in the mind's eye: in their present condition, the sparse animal 
groups seem aimlessly scattered over the surface of the wall. 

As it has already been suggested, the former splendor and 
wealth of painted details of Middle Kingdom princely tombs 
can hardly be appreciated in their present deteriorated state. 
In most cases it is possible to reconstruct the outlines of the 
over-all composition, as in a garden scene from the tomb of 
Hepzefa I at Asyut and in the unusual representation of bird 
catching in the latest tomb at Qaw el Kebir. The leaves of 
trees, shrubs, and vines are indicated only through the use of 
line and color. The stems of the papyrus plants appear to nod 
gracefully, and the severe bell-like outline of their flowers is 
made to approximate its real prototype through free painterly 
differentiation. Fine gradations of color reproduce the fur of 
animals and the resplendent feathers of birds in a wholly natural- 
istic manner. Painting may avail itself of a great variety of 
in-between tones that can be skillfully balanced against each 
other in individual works. The “geese of Medum" (pl. 328), 
from the beginning of the Old Kingdom, if compared to a 
Middle Kingdom painting, might best be placed alongside the 
birds in the acacia tree from the tomb of Khnumhotep (pl. 347), 
from the middle of the 12th dynasty. The pictorial motifs 
expressed in this picture are not new; they are concepts inherent 
in Old Kingdom painting. It is clear that the painter was 
familiar with earlier bird-catching scenes done in relief. However, 
he has invested an old theme with new qualities by emphasizing 
coloristic effects: dark branches, delicate green leaves, round 
yellow blossoms, and gaily colored feathers. 

Whereas painted wall decorations have suffered great damage 
and deterioration of colors, one work of great significance, the 
wooden sarcophagus of Prince Djehuty-nekht from his shaft 
burial at El Bersheh, has been preserved in its original state. 
Among painted decorations in miniature style, the most important 
of the offering scenes on the interior of the sarcophagus is that 
of a dove (pl. 351). The long wing and tail feathers are depicted 
in broad brushstrokes of blue; the delicate covering of small 
feathers over the light ground of the body is rendered with 
small dots of blue framed by light red and also through fine 
stippling in light and dark gray. The creature appears clothed 
in splendid iridescent feathering. The colors are directly applied 
on the wood with a fine brush. The effect is one of impres- 
sionistic polychromy, for the image is also without contour 
lines. On the same sarcophagus, a representation of the prince 
is of great interest in that his arm and his upper body are not 
separated by a contour line but by the more painterly effect of 
gray shadow. In the same scene a faint cloud of smoke, emitted 
from the smoldering coals of an incense bowl, is depicted in 
delicate tones of blue. In its latest Middle Kingdom phase, 
painting freed itself from the conventions dictating the use 
of specific colors for certain objects and approached a freer, 
“impressionistic” concept of color. 

Besides the royal reliefs and the tomb decoration of petty 
princes, the gravestones and steles erected by a broader social 
class at Abydos, the famous pilgrimage shrine of the god Osiris, 
form an independent branch of Middle Kingdom art. Most of 
these reliefs represent the deceased and other members of his 
family seated at a banquet table. The scene is incised on a 
rectangular slab that is rounded at the top. The purpose of 
these slabs was to symbolize participation in the blessings of 
the place, especially in the mysteries enacted in honor of the 
god. These votive tablets form an uninterrupted sequence 
from the nth to the 13th dynasty. The steles from the nth 
tyaaaty to the time of Sesostris I show clearly the gradual 
clarification of outline and composition in the relief technique. 
A sophisticated style of simple contours in sunk relief is charac- 
teristic of the middle of the dynasty. Steles from the time 
of Sesostris III and into the 13th dynasty are recognizable by 
their chessboardlike division of the surface for the accommoda- 
tion of several members of the family and by the rounded part 
at the Sop incorporating the emblems of the gods. 

Sculptor* m the round. The most significant contribution of 
Middle Kingdom art was in royal sculpture in the round. The 
revival of sculpture in the round in the monumental works 


of the nth and 12th dynasties was not — as in the case of 
early Old Kingdom art — a steady development of the represen- 
tation of the god-king in the light of changing religious concepts 
but rather it was a deliberate manipulation of transmitted 
heritage for the strengthening of the state and the dynasty 
in a completely new situation. 

In his Upper Egyptian capital at Thebes Mentuhotep II, 
the uniter of the Two Lands, was as yet hardly touched by the 
shifting tide in the world order. His Theban sculptors created 
statues that resemble hieroglyphic abstractions, to such an 
extent do they conform to the traditional canons. "Hiero- 
glyphic” composition remained widespread in the early 12th 
dynasty under Amenemhet I and Sesostris I. But at the same 
time, sculpture was imbued with new functions. It was no 
longer confined merely to the royal mortuary temple and the 
sanctuaries of the capital. At the same time that new temples 
were built throughout the land, independent statues were also 
erected. These were carved of red granite or hard black 
stone and were usually of colossal proportions. Because of their 
scale, therefore, they could not have stood in the chapels of 
sanctuaries but must have been set up in the open air. The 
emergence of colossal royal Btatues during the Middle Kingdom 
affected the sculptural style itself, especially that of the heads. 
The eyes of a seated statue of Sesostris I (pl. 348) are set 
unusually deep in their sockets, and the highly polished planes 
of the face and body are even more strongly demarcated than 
usual. 


Sculpture from the reign of Sesostris I exhibits a great 
multiplicity of forms. Next to the colossal head of a sphinx 
from Kamak, which is still constructed along the older abstract 
lines, stands a pair of granite statues of the same provenance 
but executed in a much softer style. The seated statues from 
the valley temple of Sesostris were set up in the pillared court 
of the temple of adoration (pl. 349). Over 6 ft. in height, they 
give unusual attention to corporeal articulation and sharply 
defined surface details for works in a soft material. Compared 
with the seated statue of Mentuhotep, the disposition of the 
parts has been substantially loosened; however, the legs are still 
engaged to the front of the throne and the arms to the body. 
The facial features are clearly delineated. The soft transitions 
between planes and the concentration on the eyes and the mouth 
aim at a forceful lifelike appearance. With the exception of 
black cosmetic lines, no traces of color remain on these statues. 

No inscribed statue of King Amenemhet II has been pre- 
served. Some of the tendencies and forms in vogue during his 
reign, however, may be deduced from a larger than life-size 
schist head of a Bphinx with female hair style and eyes that were 
originally inlaid (pl. 350). This head can be dated with the 
help of a much smaller sphinx found in Syria, which bears the 
name of a daughter of Amenemhet II. In the highly articulated 
contours of its polished surface, the sphinx head in the Brooklyn 
Museum brings to maturity the tendencies suggested in the 
statue of Sesostris I and transforms this style into one of courtly 
elegance and formal beauty. This superb head constitutes the 
high mark of the "classical style” of the mid-i2th dynasty. 
Although no inscribed statues of Sesostris II are known, two 
colossal seated images from Tanis may be considered to be 
representations of this king (Cairo, Egyptian Mub.). Obvious 
traces of later reworking, however, reduce their value in an 
examination of iath-dynasty sculpture. Nevertheless, the soft 
transitions of the forehead (without modeled brows), the sagging 
upper lids, the creases at eiuh side of the nose at the eye lew, 
and the narrow mouth very likely all belong to the 
conception. Two larger than life-size seated statues of Nonet, 
the wife of Sesostris II, of polished hard black stone and witb 
eyes that were once inlaid, are heavier in their forms than tne 
head of the sphinx discussed above. The face is framed by 
ample wig that lends an air of ceremonious dignity to the 

The most marked change occurred in the reign of Sesostris I**j 
The head of a life-size seated statue of the king from Medsnu* 
(pl. 350) exhibits an increasing realism In the carving 
eyes and mouth. The bone structure of the forehead and cnees’ 
and the tense play of muscles in the cheek and mouth are* 
dominant features of this head. The heavy-lidded eyes imp* 11 
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an expression of weariness and tension. The pull of the cheek 
muscles continues into the lips, and one plane merges alm ost 
invisibly into another. The result is a tense, dynamic, and yet 
harmonious, entity. 

The impetus for the new movement toward firmly modeled, 
naturalistic sculpture seems to have come from Upper Egypt! 
Several statues of figures in a position of prayer — an innova- 
tion of this period — were dedicated by Sesostris III in the 
mortuary temple of Mentuhotep; colossal images were erected 
at Karnak and Abydos. The change is not to be understood 
as merely a formal (i.e., esthetic and technical) development: 
it represents the breakthrough of a new point of view that has 
more general application. The sculptors by this time had fully 
mastered the technique of carving in hard stone. Concepts 
that had long been present in literature (first in the period of 
the domination of Heracleopolis and then at the beginning of 
the 1 2th dynasty) now for the first time entered royal portrai- 
ture. The instructions of Amenemhet I to his son and succes- 
sor show the ruler to be responsible only to himself and to gov- 
*"Ti in • "ms of his own moral convictions. This attitude to- 
wnrd the responsibilities and prerogatives of kingship understand- 
ably had consequences in royal portraiture. The features 
are not those of an individualized “portrait* * in the present 
sense of the word. Rather, they portray the ideal characteristics 
of a Middle Kingdom sovereign: a visage conveying the expe- 
rience of age, heroic conduct, and the heavy burden of respon- 
sibility. These characteristics become the appurtenances of a 
type and are assumed by Amenemhet III, the successor of Se- 
sostris III. Similar qualities are applied even to representations 
of the gods, and, in milder form, of the queen. The statues of 
Amenemhet III represent further development; in the large 
versions of dark hard stone, facial expression gains in force. 

Among the most striking creations of this period are sphinxes, 
a number of which have been found at Tanis and elsewhere. 
Old Kingdom sculptors had superposed the head of the king 
on the body of the Hon; by uniting two concepts, they had creat- 
ed an entirely new type. In the royal sphinx, the face of the 
king is inserted like a mask into the lion’s head and framed 
by the mane (pl. 354). The lion-mane sphinxes are set on high 
oases and should be visualized — again as in the New King- 
dom — as flanking the approach to the entrance of a sanctuary. 

An emphasis of the heroic aspect and a simultaneous hard- 
ening of the features distinguish a greater than life-size statue 
identified as Amenemhet III (pl. 353). The figure is furnished 
with a strange wig and beard, the panther skin of a priest, and the 
staves of divinity; it was found at Mit Faris in the Fayum, a prov- 
ince that was largely opened to cultivation by this king. In 
this same region, Amenemhet III also erected two seated statues 
on 40-ft. bases; according to the report of Herodotus, these re- 
mained visible above water level during times of inundation. 
Such colossal free-standing statues provide evidence of the extent 
to which sculpture be cam e divorced from architecture and em- 
barked on an autonomous course during the Middle Kingdom. 
Here, statues of the king were erected amid the landscape to 
be visible from afar and to honor the king as the source of 
fertility. A statuary group from Tanis, known as the “fish 
offering, ** also probably represents the king as the bringer of 
fertility. Two male figures with impressive wigs and beards, 
of a type not worn since predynastic times, are shown standing 
fhoulder to shoulder (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.) and offering fish 
* n fheir outstretched hands. The sculptural forms are even 
™der than those of the Mit Faris statue. The foreheads of 

th figures are damaged, but a fragmentary figure from a sim- 
® rou P in the Museo Nazionale Romano has the uraeus, 
S e sign of royalty, preserved. It may be concluded that the 
ianis group also represents the king in the guise of two Nile 
divinities. 

A life-size limestone statue of the king enthroned was found 
? the rubble of the mortuary temple before the Pyramid of 
Amenemhet HI at Hawara, at the edge of the Fayum (pl. 349). 
Jr 8 face shows the same basic structure as other statues of the 
*ig, but the features are those of an idealized likeness created 
especially for a mortuary temple. The maturity of this work, 
ne spiritualization of the physiognomy, and the bonding of 


the whole into a unity filled with inner tension can be seen by 
a comparison with a similar work of the early izth dynasty shown 
in the same plate. The development of sculpture after the reign 
of Amenemhet III and in the 13th dynasty reveals a stagnation 
of creative force. The tradition of colossal statuary in hard 
stone continued well into the 13th dynasty. Technically, the 
forms are masterfully executed, but the expressions are either 
tortured or empty. 

The private sculpture of the Middle Kingdom also lacks 
that unity which characterized the art of the Old Kingdom, 
where sculpture developed exclusively at the royal capital as 
mortuary sculpture. From the Middle Kingdom, tomb statues, 
in the Old Kingdom sense, are found in the diff tombs of the 
nome princes, where they are often carved from the same living 
rock as the shrine itself but have come down to us in a sadly 
mutilated state. Free-standing statues from these tombs, how- 
ever, bear witness to the high quaUty still attained and to 
the close connection with the development of royal sculpture. 
The life-size seated statue of gray granite portraying Lady 
Srnnuwi, the wife of Prince Hepzefa of Asyut, was found at 
Kerma in the Sudan, the farthest outpost of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion; it is now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Its dignified 
pose and human qualities make it a typical work of the late years 
of the reign of Sesostris I and the equal in quality of royal 
statuary. The tombs of the retinue in the royal cemetery at 
Lisht have yielded virtually the only examples of life-size pri- 
vate statues from the early years of the 12th dynasty. Small 
sculpture predominates in this period. 

At the beginning of the 12th dynasty a new type, the “block'* 
statue, was developed for private persons, and this type persist- 
ed until the end of Egyptian sculpture. The oldest examples 
(pl. 354) date from the period of Amenemhet I. These are 
somewhat less than life-size figures in a squatting position; their 
knees are drawn up to their chests and their hands are crossed 
over their knees. The figures are contained within a block, 
as it were; hence, their name. The arms and legs emerge in 
high relief from the surface of the solid block, and the heads 
are engaged to a semicircular back pillar. The earUest of these 
works come from Saqqara and were set up in the statuary 
niches of a pillared hall, where they filled the entire width of 
their niches. The purpose of the block was to secure greater 
permanence and durabiHty. Soon afterward the final formula- 
tion of the type was developed: the squatting figure with drawn- 
up legs became a solid block from which only the feet emerged. 
The head arose from this cubelike base with great effect. The 
sheathing of the human body and its limbs was characteristic 
of the statues of King Mentuhotep. This tendency was carried 
a step further in the Osiride figures that Sesostris I had set 
up along the ramp leading to his mortuary temple and in Abydos 
and Karnak. Squatting figures wrapped in drapery had already 
appeared in the small sculpture of the First Intermediate Period 
aboard the wooden ship models; this occurrence was in a reli- 
gious context that has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. 

The numerous small figures and figure groups of dark 
hard stone, which were set into steles or erected in small shrines, 
were dedicated at Abydos by a much broader social class. 
Statues on a larger scale, artiich increased in number during the 
late 1 2th dynasty, come mostly from temples. The private 
temple statue goes back to the end of the Old Kingdom, a time 
when more and more royal prerogatives passed to lesser person- 
ages. As related in the inscriptions on such statues, the erection 
of a statue of the person in question entitled him to participate 
in the banquet of the gods. By this token, the statue erected in 
the temple precinct, and through it the person represented, 
retained a close connection with the world of the living. The 
deceased is represented as he appeared in life, with signs of age 
in his features indicative of dignity and wisdom. The head 
becomes the essential feature; and the body is often shrouded 
in a robe or in a kilt reaching up to the breast. The seated 
quarzite statue of Khertihotep (pl. 354), attributed on stylistic 
grounds to the reign of Sesostris III, is a masterpiece of ahnplic- 
ity and introspective portraiture. The last significant work of 
private sculpture of the Middle Kingdom is the statue of the 
court official Sebekemaaf (pl. 354) from Armaut. The dignity 
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of his portly person is well expressed in the erect carriage and 
the conventional forms of the portrait. 

In addition to the aforementioned small sculpture of stone 
and wood, the artists of the Middle Kingdom also produced 
a host of figures and figure groups of human beings and animals 
in limestone, faience, and copper Their function cannot always 
he established with certainty. The copper figure of Princess 
Sebelmakht with an infant at her breast (Brooklyn Mus) is 
cast m several parts and, like a similar piece m Berlin (Staat. 
Mus) is possibly a votive offering Objects in faience, such 
as the hippopotamuses with marine plants applied m paint, 
were made especially for tombs and probably represent adapta- 
tions from relief representations. Other forms, such as the mon- 
key playing the harp, may refer to animal fables. A masterpiece 
of ivory carving found in a tomb near Lisht is of purely secular 
character This work represents a group of dancing dwarfs, 
which were tied to strings and could be set m motion on a board. 
These figures were toys (see games and toys). 

Minor arts. Elaborate, large-scale jewelry is known only 
from the X2th dynasty onward. The jewelry of this period 
surpasses in quality all subsequent Egyptian gold- and silver- 
work, both in the nobility of its forms and in the harmonious 
color schemes of the inlays of polished semiprecious stones. 
The conquest of the Nile Valley as far as the Second Cataract 
was prerequisite for the development of this applied art, for with 
the annexation of this area access to the rich Nubian gold mines 
in the Eastern Desert was secured. 

The richest finds of jewelry come from caches m the tombs 
of princesses at Dahshur and Lahun. From the same sites come 
little chests containing cosmetic implements* mirrors, golden 
razors, ointment jars of obsidian and gold, and even a dagger 
with a decorative grip having strips of colored inlay. Chests 
revetted with gold and ivory contained diadems, necklaces 
with pendants, rings, and the pectorals characteristic of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. Two diadems of Princess Khnumet, the daughter 
of Amenemhet II, are works of very distinctive character (Cairo, 
Egyptian Mus ) One consists of gold wire thinly drawn into 
delicate star-shaped flowers. The wires are held together at 
regular intervals by large cross-shaped members consisting 
of four papyrus blossoms arranged about a round disk and 
inlaid with camelian and turquoise. This delicate creation 
contrasts with the other diadem, m which severely stylized 
floral forms and circular disks with stiff flowers compose a sym- 
metrical entity The individual members are made of gold and 
are decorated with cut semiprecious stones that are pasted into 
pockets m the metal. 

The pectorals are made in this same cell-like technique. 
During the Middle Kingdom they were a form of female adorn- 
ment worn on wide bands falling over the breasts This fashion 
of adornment may be seen m the reliefs of the daughters of 
the nome princes at El Beraheh (pl. 352). The motifs of the 
pectorals from the tombs of the princesses are drawn from the 
repertory of royal symbolism; the earliest date from the time 
of Sesostns II. The composition *of the ornament, the middle 
of which is occupied by the royal name, is strictly symmetrical. 
The royal name is set over the hieroglyph for “millions of jubi- 
lees of kingship'* on a base plate and is flanked by two hawks. 
On a pectoral bearing the name of Sesostris III (pl. 361), hawk- 
headed griffins trample Semites. The Upper Egyptian crown- 
goddess soars above the scene with outspread wings. The larg- 
est of these pectorals bears the name of Amenemhet III and 
flnarks the end of the Middle Kingdom development of this 
form. In the crowded composition, symbolism and hieroglyphs 
are replaced by objective themes the king in human form smites 
a Semite while holding him by his hair. 

Pectorals also crossed the Egyptian frontiers and reached 
the court of the pnnces of Byblos in the form of gifts from 
Amenemhet III. The technique of granulation, which was 
imported to Egypt, appears for the first time m gold objects 
from the Dahshur treasure. It occurs on objects that are not 
indigenous Egyptian forms, such as gold rings and pendants 
constructed of small sings and segments of rings. The forms as 
well as the technique employed indicate Cretan origin. A 


medallion with a colorful scene of a couchant bull that is protected 
by a disk of rock crystal is paralleled bv a find from the Palace 
of Knossos. Vases of Cretan Kamares ware (see cretan- 
mycenaean art) have been found in a few Egyptian tombs of 
the 1 2th dynasty. Their spiral patterns and palmettes rendered 





Kamak. temple of Amen, partial around plan, x8th-aoth dynasty and after 
ca 1570-1085 bc C from Lange-Htrmer) 

on a dark ground influenced the polychrome ceiling decoration 
of the tombs of the 12th- dynasty nomarchs. 

These cultural contacts continued during the weaker re- 
gime of the 13th dynasty; and they were not completely disrupted 
by the Hyksos invasions. This continuity is evidenced by the 
survival of spiraliform ornament and palmettes on the faience 
bowls from Kerma m the Sudan. The only Hyksos contributions 
to the culture of the Nile Valley were the horse and the bsttle 
chariot. Immediately after the expulsion of the Hyksos by * 
Theban dynasty, relations between the Nile Valley and the Ae- 
gean area again flourished m the creation and exchange 0 
jewelry. The most noted examples of the cultural exchange 
of this period are the ax and dagger blade found in the totta> 
of Queen Ahhotep. On the dagger blade there appears ah°*j 
m flying gallop pursuing a calf. The figures are compojf^ 
in gold wire that is inlaid on a metal-sulphur alloy 
inlaid composition is well contrasted with its dark backgrou^ 
The technique, known as niello, and the type of represen- 
tation, are of Mycenaean origin. 

Art op the New Kingdom (18th to 20th dynasty, 1 &T. 
1085 b.c.). After the dissolution of the Middle Kingdom* 1X1 
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Asian Hyksos subjugated Egypt and ruled from their capital 
at Avaris in the Delta. Only Thebes and Lower Egypt were able 
to maintain their independence to a certain degree; and from 
this quarter came liberation under the leadership of Theban 
princes. The expulsion of the foreigners and the reunification 
of the Two Lands prepared the way for the most brilliant era 
in Egyptian history. Through the struggles for liberation and 
through conquests in both the north and the south, Egypt 
grew beyond its former national frontiers. Palestine, Syria and 
its rich coastal lands, and Nubia as far as the Fourth Cataract 
were annexed as provinces. With the booty of war and the 
tribute of subject peoples, enormous riches streamed into Egypt, 
especially into its capital city, which now began to develop into 
a metropolis. This capital city — as once before, at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Kingdom — was Thebes, whose god Amen 
became the national deity. Contacts and familiarity with for- 
eign cultures, customs, and products expanded the Egyptian 
point of view and enabled Egypt to emerge from its previous 
isolation. The common border with the great Hittite empire 
^mergi-': to the east drew Egypt, for the first time in her history, 
into the larger sphere of world politics. 

The development of art during the New Kingdom — a 
development of almost five hundred years — falls into three 
periods, which correspond roughly to three stages of the political 
development. The first important period extends from the re- 
vival of art early in the 18th dynasty to the last years of the 
reign of Amenhotep III, that is, from 1550 to 1370 B.c. This 
period corresponds to the political ascendency of the new masters, 
the securing of world dominion through the long military cam- 
paigns of Thutmosis III, and the establishment of a native 
artistic tradition. This first period was the most flourishing 
for art during the entire New Kingdom — a period of constant 
development based on the ancient patterns of Egyptian (more 
specifically, Theban) tradition. The utmost sophistication of 
expression was attained at this time. 

The second period encompasses the time of spiritual and 
political crisis that distinguished the later years of the reign 
of Amenhotep III as well as the reign of his son and successor, 
Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten), whose break with the national 
god Amen led to a temporary relocation of the royal capital to 
Middle Egypt (Tell el ‘Amama). In the history of Egyptian 
art, this period represents a time of remarkable expressiveness. 

The third period comprises the 19th and 20th dynasties, 
the Ramesside era (1320-1085 B.c.). The political capital was 
moved to Tanis in the Delta; however, Thebes, remained the 
religious capital. At this time, the realm was threatened from 
the east and from the north. Architectural activity witnessed 
a tremendous increase, compared with that of earlier periods 
in Egyptian history, and temples were built on a gigantic scale. 
Nevertheless, the forms of artistic expression became somewhat 
stereotyped and monotonous. 

9 

Architecture : a . Templet and secular structures . The devel- 
opment of Middle Kingdom monumental architecture is inti- 
mately associated with the reemergence of Thebes as the polit- 
ical and religious capital of Egypt and the emergence of the 
Rod Amen as the national deity. The role of Thebes as capital 
of the nth dynasty was a brief one; but the affinity of the 12th- 
dynasty kings, who once more chose Thebes as their capital, 
for this city is evidenced in a series of architectural constructions 
®nd sculptural dedications. The core of the sanctuary of Amen 
•t Kamak may date from the beginning of the xath dynasty; 
but the splendid rise of Thebes really took place at the beginning 

the 18th dynasty. Its growth is attested by the extensive 
architectural development of this period, which was almost 
entirely in the service of the god Amen, "lord of the throne of 
the Two Lands.*’ As such, he was united with the sun god as 
Amen-Ra. O ther gods were brought into relationship with him, 
auch as his wife Mut and their child Khonsu. Thus a new 
religious system founded on the god Amen emerged in Thebes, 
a»d with this development Thebes became a center of great 
religio U8 importance. 

The new religious system posed special problems for the 
architect. In die spacious city of Thebes, which occupied both 


shores of the Nile, various sanctuaries united in festivals of tbe 
god Amen: in a procession of barges, the god Amen left Karnak 
and visited his “harem,” the temple of Luxor to the south of 
the city, and the necropolis west of Thebes. The royal mortuary 
temples in the necropolis were at the same time temples of Amen, 
and his barge reposed at these sanctuaries. The nature of this 
god and his cult and the ceremonial processions in his honor 
determined the initial form and subsequent development of 
the sanctuaries. Sanctuaries were constructed at Kamak and 
in the Theban area, at Tod and Medamud, as early as the Middle 
Kingdom. The structures of the New Kingdom could therefore 
fall back upon an old local tradition. In particular, the peripteral 
temple continued to flourish under the x8th dynasty as commem- 
orative structure and votive building, in connection with the 
jubilee festival, and as temporary repository for the sacred barge 
or cult image. An example of chis recurrent form is the little 
temple erected by Hatshepsut at Medinet Habu. The appearance 
and layout of the sanctuary of Amen at Kamak during the Mid- 
dle Kingdom are not definitely known. The original structure 
seems to have survived into the New Kingdom, and it was expand- 
ed early in the 18th dynasty. The shrine of Amen seems orig- 
inally to have been merely a little chapel attached to the older 
precinct of the sanctuary. The original ground plan is no long- 
er discernible amidst the later additions and changes. The 
more modest constructions of the early x8th dynasty were fre- 
quently torn down to be used as fill for the foundations of larger 
constructions and have been reclaimed only in recent times. 
An example of such a find is the limestone shrine of Amenho- 
tep 1, erected on the occasion of his jubilee and decorated inside 
and out with reliefs. 

A very active period of building began at Kamak during 
the reigns of Thutmosis I, Hatshepsut, and Thutmosis III. 
Thutmosis I expanded the plan of the Middle Kingdom sanc- 
tuary (fig. 668) toward the west, in order to gain space for a new 
shrine and subsidiary rooms. He enclosed the expanded sanctuary 
on three sides with a wall, and the fourth side became the pylon, 
a mighty gateway consisti'ig of two towers with niches for two 
flagpoles. A larger, still mightier pylon (IV) was placed in front 
of this inner pylon (V), and obelisks of rose-colored granite 
more than 65 ft. tall were placed before the outer pylon. 
The narrow space between the two pylons was covered with 
a wooden roof supported by wooden columns. Soon afterward 
this was tom down, when Queen Hatshepsut erected xoo-ft. 
rose granite obelisks in that area (pl. 355). Under Amenhotep III 
and Ramses I the New Kingdom temple precinct grew west- 
ward, toward the Nile: further pylons (II and III) were construct- 
ed along the old axis. At the same time, a connection was 
created with the nearby sanctuary of Mut to the south. At the 
south side of the pylons for this connective structure (VII end 
VIII), colossal statues were erected. 

The main elements of the central structure at Kamak, 
namely, pylons and obelisks preceding a closed court — also, 
according to the reconstruction of Ludwig Borchardt, colon- 
nades fronted by Oairide statues lined the inner walls — seem to 
have been borrowed from the temple of the sun-god Ra at 
Heliopolis. This interpretation appears reasonable, for in his 
sanctuary at Kamak Amen is equated with Ra-Horakhte (“sun 
at the horizon”). The inner shrine at Kamak also took on its 
final form during this early part of the 18th dynasty. Its consists 
of an elongated granite-walled room that is a cc essible from the 
west through a portal and has a window opening toward the 
east. The barge of the god rested on a support in this ch am ber. 
In its present form the shrine goes back to the reign of the Mac- 
edonian Philip Arrhidseus (323-317 ax.); in its shape and relief 
decoration, however, it derives from a predecessor erected by 
Thutmosis III. Of the original structure of Thutmosis III, 
only the Hall of Annals in front of the shrine remains partly 
standing. The ceiling was supported by two powerful granite 
pillars decorated with flora of Upper and Lower Egypt in high 
relief. The greatest architectural contribution of Thutmosis III 
to the sanctuary at Kamak was the construction of his ceremo- 
nial temple (pl. 355) to the east of the Middle Kingdom precinct, 
ss well as an enclosing wall for the entire precinct, which had 
been expanded toward the east. The ceremonial temple Is en- 
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tered from the west through a portal with Osiride statues of the 
king. It is the earliest basilica with the nave elevated above the 
side aisles, and its ceiling was supported by “tent pole” columns. 
The fenestrated exterior walls rest on square pillars that also 
support the stone ceiling beams covering the two aisles. 

The 18th dynasty was a period of great architects, and the 
names of several of these personalities have come down to us. 
Ineni was architect from the reign of Amenhotep I through that 



Deir el Bthri. mortuary temple of Queen Hatshepsut ( from Lange- H inner) . 


of Thutmosis III. In his autobiography he tells how, during the 
reign of Thutmosis I, he supervised construction of the pylons 
with their flag masts, a colonnaded hall, and a gateway with a 
door of Asiatic metal bearing a representation of Amen in gold, in 
addition to the erection of a pair of obelisks. This reference can 
only apply to the Kamak sanctuary described above. Ineni 
spa active on the western shore of the Nile as well. There, since 
tflb beginning of the x8th dynasty, the arrangement and forms 
of the royal tombs had been in a state of constant change and 
evolution. The pyramidal form, which had been maintained 
by the Theban princes of the 17th dynasty, was now abandoned 
permanently, and the temple of adoration was divorced from the 
tomb. Amenhotep I introduced these innovations. His successor 
Thutmosis I was the first to build his tomb in the so-called 
“Valley of the Kings." This valley, with its short lateral ar- 
royot, was to become the site for the tombs of all the kings 
from the 1 8th to the aoth dynasty — with the single exception 
of Amenhotep IV (Akhnenaten). This move was an attempt 


to protect the royal tombs from grave robbers. The best com- 
mentary on these precautions is the famous passage from the 
autobiography of Ineni, who supervised the construction of 
the tomb of Thutmosis I: “1 saw how it was dug in all secrecy, 
none seeing, none hearing." 

From an architectural viewpoint, the most revolutionary 
and most significant example of the mortuary temples of the 
1 8th dynasty has been preserved. This is the structure that 
Queen Hatshepsut had built by her architect Senmut in the 
valley of Deir el Bahri, immediately to the north of the tomb 
of Mentuhotep II. This earlier tomb, more than five hundred 
years older, contributed much to the form of Hatshepsut’s 
precinct. The temple of the queen aho is constructed in terraces 
with superposed pillared galleries (fig. 671). Since Hatshep- 
sut’s sanctuary abuts directly on the high cliff to the rear, the 
pyramid that was part of the temple precinct of Mentuhotep is 
no longer included. The pillared halls and open courts of both 
lower terraces are arranged along a transverse axis in front of 
the three great steps to the inner precinct, so that the sheer 
cliff appears to rise immediately behind the uppermost terrace 
as a mighty crown for the whole structure. 

On both sides of the pillared halls of the middle terrace 
there are sacred sanctuaries: to the south, the chapel of Hathor, 
the protectress of the valley; to the north, the chape) of Anubis, 
the god of the dead. Both chapels are carved into the face of 
the cliff. In the anteroom of the chapel of Hathor, there are 
pillars and columns with capitals shaped like the head of the 
goddess with a sistrum above. The Anubis chapel has faceted 
columns of sixteen sides. 

The upper terrace is the core of the sanctuary. This is per- 
ceived at once from the Osiride statues of the queen that at one 
time fronted the pilasters of the entire facade. From the end of the 
massive central ramp, a granite portal leads into a court surround- 
ed by double colonnades. The west wall is articulated by niches 
that once contained statues. In the middle of the west wall 
another granite portal leads into the inner sanctuary, which 
was cut into the cliff and consecrated to the god Amen. The 
rooms for the cult of the queen and her father Thutmosis I 
are to the south of the court and are vaulted. To the north, the 
colonnaded court is abutted by another court containing a great 
stepped altar for the cult of the sun god Ra-Horakhte. 

The terraced temple of Hatshepsut is placed at the western 
end of an elongated court, just as in the 1 ith-dynasty sanctuary. 
A monumental ramp, flanked by painted sphinxes, led from a 
gateway at the edge of the valley to the great portal of the court. 
The main passageway of the sanctuary, in the interior of the court 
as well as on the first terrace, was similarly flanked by sphinxes. 
Here, as in the mortuary temple of Mentuhotep II, trees were 
incorporated in the plan of the main court. The interpretation 
of the whole structure is furnished by the cycle of reliefs that 
decorated the pilastered halls. The representation of the peace- 
ful expedition that the queen dispatched to the land of Punt 
(Somalia) for the purpose of bringing back myrrh trees has a direct 
bearing on the structure itself. These trees, sacred to Amen, 
were planted on the temple terrace, thereby transforming the 
structure into a “terrace of myrrh.” The terraced arrangement 
of open pilastered halls is perfectly adapted to its natural BC J” 
of cliffs. The great cliff, which contains the burial shaft of the 
queen herself on its opposite side, is actually included in the 
architectural planning, as crown and culmination of the Jest 
terrace. Nevertheless, esthetic considerations alone did 
determine the choice of this location; rather, it was the sanctity 
of this valley in relation to Hathor, the goddess of the mountain* 
and its proximity to the tomb of Mentuhotep II, the found 
of Theban sovereignty. Interrelations with the sanctuary 01 
Amen at Kamak also influenced the choice of this site. 

The temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahri remained uiuqu*- 
Her successor Thutmosis III constructed a much more modes 
temple in the flat region at the edge of the valley. This temp, 
repeats isolated details of Hatshepsut's temple in simpim 
form. Only the ground plans of the mortuary temples of ‘ 
mosis III and his successors can be reconstructed. From m® 
mense sanctuary of Amenhotep III, only two colossi of the 
(pl. 356) and some insignificant architectural remains have oem 
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preserved. The latter details confirm the tendencies that seem 
to have been characteristic of this period, particularly the incli- 
nation to build on a colossal scale. The pylon (III) of Amenho- 
tep HI in the temple complex of Amen at Kamak, with its eight 
flag masts, is another example of this characteristic. Other 
than this pylon, Amenhotep III does not seem to have under- 
taken any construction at the temple of Kamak itself. To the 
south of the complex of Amen, he did build the sanctuary of 
Mut, which replaced an earlier and smaller temple that stood 
on this site. This sanctuary is connected to the sanctuary of 
Amen by the pylons of Hatshepsut and Thutmosis III. But 
the most significant contribution of Amenhotep III was the 
temple at Luxor, dedicated to the gods Amen, Mut, and Khonsu. 

The Luxor temple, which was built as a replacement for 
an earlier sanctuary, manifests a more homogenous organization 
(fig. 673). As in the earlier mortuary temples on the west bank 
(the temples of Thutmosis III and Thutmosis IV), a great court 
is placed before the temple proper and is enclosed on three sides 
by halls supported by double colonnades of the bundled papyrus 
(p. 357). Another colonnaded hall leads to the interior 


This era was followed by a period of transition under Akhe- 
naten, who sought to replace the traditional Theban worship 
of Amen with a cult centered about the solar disk Aten and 
based in part on old Heliopolitan traditions. On the occasion of 
his jubilee, celebrated prematurely in Thebes, Akhenaten built 
a sanctuary of Aten outside that of Amen at Kamak, and an- 
other at Hermonthis. Of the sanctuary of Aten at Kamak, an 
open court with colossal statues of the king has been preserved; 
at Hermonthis parts of an obelisk remain. 

The religious reforms instituted by Akhenaten led to a con- 
flict with the priesthood of Amen, and in the sixth year of his 
reign the royal capital was transferred from Thebes to Tell 
el 'Amama in Middle Egypt. The Aten sanctuaries of this 
new and hastily constructed city were built of small limestone 
blocks and unbaked bricks and were destroyed after the death 
of Akhenaten. Painstaking excavation of the site of Tell el 
'Amama yielded little more than the ground plan of these struc- 
tures, which often could be reconstructed only with the aid 
of representations on reliefs from the area. The sanctuaries 
lie within great courtyards surrounded by walls and are oriented 
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of the temple. A colonnaded transept succeeds this colonnade, 
and at the sides of this area are chapels to Mut and Khonsu, 
each containing a sacred barge. The transept is followed by 
a smaller and narrower room with four columns, which is in 
turn followed by a second chamber of similar dimensions. This 
was the holy of holies, sacred to the god Amen, and on a pedes- 
tal at its center stood the sacred barge of Amen. (Under Al- 
exander the Great, the columns were removed from this chamber, 
and a barge chapel open on two sides was inserted within the 
area.) Next is another transept, accessible from the chapel 
only through a small side entrance by way of some subsidiary 
chambers. The whole is culminated by a square chapel that 
contained the cult image of the sacred triad. 

The rooms are laid out on an incline, rising steadily from the 
entrance to the rear wall. At the same time, the ceilings become 
Progressively lower, the rooms progressively smaller, and the 
“ght dimmer. In effect, this arrangement produces a procession- 
*1 architecture that is focused on an inner sanctum in a camera- 
hke manner. 

Access to the great courtyard in the temple of Luxor is 
not by way of pylons but is through an elongated hall with a 
roof that was formerly supported by papyrus columns slightly 
*nore than 50 ft. tall, which are still standing. This hall seemB 
to have been adapted from those of the royal residences. The 
wterior walls of this hall were decorated by King Tutankhamen 
Wlt h representations of that festival which annually united the 
Actuaries of Luxor and Kamak in a splendid procession. 

such occasions, Amen would be transported by barge from 
south to his “harem” at Luxor. In addition, there was 
a® overland festival route, which Amenhotep III had lined with 
ran J*headed sphinxes. 

Th* lucid ground phn and the noble forms of the columns 

~*apite aspirat ion s to rolostfl proportion — make the temple 
* Luxor one of the Snett example, of architecture from the 
Wo * t flourishing er* 0 f during the New Kingdom. 


toward the east. A colonnaded porch and a passageway open 
to the sky provide access to a string of courts that are separated 
from one another by pylons. Sacrifices to Aten were made on 
great open-air altars in these courtyards. The prototype of 
these sanctuaries is recognizable in the sun temple of Heliop- 
olis. In details, however, the architects of Amama adapted 
this model in a markedly independent manner. 

The death of Akhenaten put an end to his religious reforms. 
Tutankhamen, who was the son-in-law of the Reformer and 
succeeded him on the throne of Egypt, again recognized the 
worship of Amen and removed the royal capital to Thebes. 
During the reign of Horemheb the worship of Amen was se- 
cured once and for all. Building activity on the temple of 
Kamak was resumed, and under Horemheb the second pylon, 
larger than the pylon of Amenhotep III, was built. The Aten 
sanctuary of Akhenaten near Kamak was tom down, and its 
blocks were reused as fill for the ninth and tenth pylons termi- 
nating the festival route to the nearby sanctuary of Mut. 

At the beginning of the 19th dynasty, under Seti I and 
Ramses II, the most ambitious builders of Egyptian history, 
the sanctuary of Kamak (no. 668) underwent its last and most 
impressive phase of expansion. The great colonnaded court 
was constructed between the second and third pylons; its cen- 
tral passageway is formed by two rows of papyrus columns 
nearly 70 ft. high, with open bell-shaped blossoms as capitals. 
It is possible that Amehotep III had planned or even begun 
this passage simply as access to his third pylon. The aisles con- 
sist of bundled papyrus columns slightly more dun 40 ft. tall — 
a veritable forest of 122 columns. The great colonnaded court 
of the temple of Kamak is a basilica similar to the festival hall 
of Thutmosis III. Lighting is provided by great windows 
with stone screens that are built into the cl e re s tory walls of the 
nave. This gigantic hall contains no sanctuary of its own. 
The columns have smooth shafts and are covered with inscrip- 
tions and polychrome repre s entati ons. On the northern exte* 
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nor wall of this hall, Seti I had his victories represented in 
monumental sunk reliefs and dedicated them to the god Amen. 

A novel and significant construction is the temple of Seti 
I at Abydos, the city sacred to Osiris and to the dead. This 
temple was also completed by Ramses II. Whereas the most 
common building material since the beginning of the x8th 
dynasty was sandstone, this temple was constructed of lime- 



Kamak, temple of Khonau. aoth-2ist dynasty, ca. 1200-935 B.c. {from 
Lange-Hirmer). 



stone. The capitals and other architectural members are there- 
fore more finely detailed. The architects of this building were 
faced with finding a solution for a new problem, namely, 
that the temple was sacred to several gods. Chief among 
these was the Ramesside triad: Amen, the god-king of Thebes; 
Ra-Horakhte of Heliopolis; and Ptah of Memphis. In addition, 
the triad of Abydos (Osiris- Isis-Horus) and the god-king were 
accommodated. The seven chapels are arranged in a row at 
the rear of the temple, and the front of the temple contains 
seven entrances, one for each chapel. The central chapel is 
reserved for Amen. Behind this row of chapels there is a tran- 
sept with lateral chambers, accessible from the chapel of Osiris 
and subsidiary to the cult of the Abydos triad. The most signif- 
icant details of these chapels are their painted relief representa- 
tions, which have been well preserved. The subjects of these 
reliefs relate to the shrine and to the rites performed there. 

Toward the west, the temple is adjoined by a peculiar sub- 
terranean construction, the dummy tomb of Seti I that was 
modeled upon the mythical tomb of Osiris. As in the conception 
of the latter, this cenotaph was formerly buried under a hill 
planted with tamarisk. The substructure into which the dummy 
tomb has been cut rises like an island from a surrounding moat. 
The use of granite and the absence of all inscriptions or repre- 
sentations recall the architecture of the valley temple of King 
Chephren from the 4th dynasty. * 

The construction of sanctuaries for the local deities was 
not merely an act of piety on the part of the king; it also served 
to consolidate his city, as well as the entire land, into a political 
religious entity and thereby to secure his reign. The numerous 
temple constructions of the iath dynasty are indicative of this 
purpose, which applies also to the temple-building activity 
during the New Kingdom. Temples to Egyptian deities had 
$edal significance in recently annexed provinces, especially 
Nubia. Here, near the Second Cataract, Hatshepsut and Thut- 
mosis III built the southern temple of Buhen, which was con- 
secrated to the “Horns of Buhen." This edifice has the form 
of a peripteral temple with a colonnade around three sides of 
the closed core of the structure. Such temples in the new 
provinces not only served to proclaim the power of the Egyptian 
god-king but were also part of the process of Egyptianization 
of the foreign land* Most of the sanctuaries in lower Nubia 
are dedicated to Egyptian deities, usually the triad of Amen, 
Ra-Horakhte, and Ptah. In the narrow river valley of Lower 
Nubia, the temple plans often take on the form of hemispeai 


(“half caves"), with their inner chambers carved out of the 
western cliffs (Beit el Wali, Garf Husein, and El Sebu'a). 

Ramses II emerged as the greatest temple builder in the 
land of Nubia as well. His most significant construction was 
the cliff temple of Abu Simbel (pl. 359). This temple was 
dedicated to the triad of Amen, Ra-Horakhte, and Ptah and 
also served the cult of the king. The typical Egyptian mortuary 
temple — with its colossal Btatues of the king in front of great 
pylons, forecourts, porch, rock-cut chambers, and sanctuaries — 
was here transformed into cliff architecture and modified. From 
the entrance, flanked by two pairs of seated colossi about 65 ft. 
high, the various rooms of the building extend for nearly 150 ft. 
into the heart of the cliff. The main court of the temple has 
become an elongated pillared hall, with statues of the king in 
front of the pillars; the storerooms are accessible from this 
main court. The entrance to the next court is emphasized 
by a thickening of the dividing walls that is suggestive of the 
pylon. From this point three separate entrances lead to the 
three shrines, of which the middle one is the sanctuary proper. 
The entrance of the temple is oriented toward the east quite 
precisely, in order that the first rays of the rising sun fall on 
the holy of holies. 

Among the successors of Ramses II, only Ramses III left 
temples constructed on a colossal scale, TTiese temples represent 
a continuation of essentially the same ground plan. The most 
significant addition of Ramses III to the national sanctuary at 
Karnak is the temple of Khonsu (fig. 675), which is oriented 
toward the south. This temple forms a new and imposing 
point of departure for the festival route to Luxor. A smaller 
temple that was built across the principal axis of the sanctuary 
and next to the final, second pylon of Horcmheb was also bu«!r 
during the reign of this king. 

Ramses III built his sandstone mortuary temple (fig. 676) 
at Medinet Habu, on the western shore of the Nile near Thebes. 
A gigantic pylon approximately 225 ft. wide, with surfaces 
formerly decorated with monumental painted reliefs, forms the 
entrance to the first court. From the south wall of this court, 
two entrances lead to the adjacent royal palace. A granite doorway 
through the second pylon leads to the second court, which is 
surrounded by pilastered and colonnaded halls. Only the bases 
have been preserved from the colossal seated statues of the 
king that once flanked the entrance to the temple. A porci 
with Osiride statues and columns precedes the actual sanctuary, 
a colonnaded basilica that is succeeded by two smaller halls. 




Medinet Habu, mortuary temple of Ramaee III. Above: Longitudinal section. 
below: ground plan (from Lange- Hirmer). 


Then comes the holy of holies, containing the granite basef 
the barge of Amen. Again, in this temple the successive room* 
rise in level, become narrower and lower in height, and 1 ^f! 
progressively less light. The entire temple precinct, include 
the palace to the south, the administrative rooms, the 
fountains, and barrel-vaulted storerooms, is surrounded by 
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single mighty wall of brick with projecting towers. During 
the later years of the reign of Ramses III, an even thicker wall 
was extended around this inner precinct; this also enclosed the 
small peripteral temple constructed toward the east by Hatshepsut 
and Thutmosis III. This fortified aspect is a unique character- 
istic of the Medinet Habu temple and seems to have been the 
result of special conditions that prevailed late in the New 
Kingdom. Turmoil was characteristic of this period in Egyptian 
history. The precinct is accessible only through the two mighty 
gateways: from the east through the “high gate” (pl. 359) and 
from the west through a similar gateway. The upper chambers 
of the “high gate*’ seem, according to their relief representations, 
to have served for visits of the king with ladies of his harem. 



NrcTopolia at Thebes, plans of rock-cut tombs of the 18th dynasty: (a) tomb 
of the vizier Ramose; ( b ) tomb of the vizier Rekhmira; (c) tomb of Ineni. 


A canal joined the eastern gate with a river landing and provided 
access for the barge processions of Amen. 

The palace of Ramses III, annexed to the mortuary temple, 
is a small building that contains only the essential official rooms 
(colonnaded court and throne room), as well as the most nec- 
essary private chambers (dressing room, bedroom, bath, and 
privy). A “window of appearances” with a balcony, which is 
reached from the interior of the palace by a stairway, opens 
onto the colonnaded hall of the temple. Palaces connected with 
mortuary temples also exist in the neighboring precinct of 
Horemheb and in the mortuary temple of Ramses II, the 
"Rameseum” (pl. 358). These palaces are^ similarly situated 
M^d have similar ground plans. Apparently inhabited by the 
king only on special occasions and for a short period, they 
appeared at a period when Thebes was no longer the only 
royal residence. The New Kingdom provides the first remains 
of actual royal residences: a large palace of Amenhotep III on 
the western shore of Thebes, near Medinet Habu at a site 
known as Malkata, as well as several palaces of Akhenaten at 
his new residence of Amama. The ground plan of a palace 
pf Akhenaten at Amama is relatively homogeneous. Above all, 
importance is allotted to external effect in monumental gateways 
jnd colonnaded porches. The ground plan of a palace of King 
Merenptah near Memphis is also known, and parts of the 
decoration fro m palaces of Seti 1 and Ramses II at Kantir in 
th * Nile Delta have been preserved. These royal palaces, like 
Private dwellings, were constructed of sun-dried brick, and 
their ceilings were supported by wooden columns. The use 
of stone as a building material was restricted to column bases, 
door frames, and bathroom floors. 

The royal tombs. Because of the separation of the royal 
tomb and the temple of adoration, the body of the king, which 
deposited in the lonely Valley of the Kings, was abandoned 
To lt8 fate while cult services in his mortuary temple honored 


his memory. The royal tombs in the Valley of the Kings had 
no provision for worship: their task was simply to remain 
hidden and inviolate. No longer were the passageways and 
chambers carved into the cliffs merely to serve as the grave 
of the king and for his provisioning in the afterlife, as was the 
intent in the tomb of Tutankhamen. The architectural plan 
— the sequence of passageways, antechambers, and finally the 
sarcophagus chamber — closely associated with the pictorial 
decoration of the walls, was intended to supply the milieu 
for existence in the afterworld as well as to provision this 
existence. ^ 

The passageways and chambers of the older tombs are laid 
out at right angles. At first the ground plan of the sarcophagus 
chamber was oval, but later it changed to a rectangular plan. 
The ceilings are decorated with stars and are supported by 
pillars. The transformation to the axial arrangement of pas- 
sageways and chambers occurred in the tomb of Akhenaten 
at Tell el 'Amama. The same type of axial arrangement was 
incorporated in the Theban tomb of Horemheb and remained 
the norm for royal tomb architecture throughout the 19th and 
20th dynasties. The passageways are interrupted periodically 
by deep shafts, which are designed to foil tomb robbers. The 
significance of the succession of chambers and passageways may 
be gleaned from the decoration of their walls. The earliest 
known examples of these subjects from this period are the 
representation of the king in the company of the gods and the 
illustrations from the “Book of That Which Is in the World 
beyond the Grave,” a kind of guide to the afterlife. 

c. Private tombs. More than three hundred tombs from 
the New Kingdom are known on the western shore of Thebes 
alone. These have been provided with numbers for easier 
identification. Mors than half of these burials are from the 
1 8th dynasty. Generally the tomb facades are undecorated; 
occasionally, however, as in the case of tomb 13 1, the facade is 
articulated by niches. Representations of tombs in wall deco- 
ration from the late 18th dynasty show that a pyramid of bricks 
was erected over the entrance, and fragments of such brick 
pyramids have been preserved in the necropolis of Deir el 
Medineh. 

The local rock is for the most part soft; consequently, the 
chambers are narrow. Their walls were usually faced with 
Nile mud and stucco as a base for the paintings; only in the 
deeper tombs does the compact nature of the limestone permit 
the execution of finely detailed reliefs. The rock-cut chambers 
are of several forms; nevertheless, a recognizable common 
denominator exists (fig. 677). This recurrent form is a narrow 
transept, from the middle of which — opposite the entrance 
of the tomb — a passageway extends toward the west. In some 
instances, this passageway may also be amplified into a spacious 
hall. At the west end of this “deep hall,” there is a place for the 
celebration of the ritual. This transept form goes back presumably 
to Middle Kingdom prototypes, for in the tomb of the architect 
Ineni (fig. 677) an open pillared hall before the tomb replaces 
the interior transept. The generally narrow and low chambers 
are decorated with colorful paintings on ceilings and walla. 
The tombs appear to be festive chambers in which the living 
assembled during the great feasts of the necropolis in order to 
participate in the banquet of the dead. The ever-increasing 
importance of the cult of the dead asserted itself after the middle 
of the x8th dynasty through the enlargement of the space 
designated for the use of the cult (tomb 96a). At times this 
space was furnished with pilasters. In two of the most significant 
examples (tombs 55 and 48), constructed during the period of 
transition from Amenhotep III to Akhenaten, the colonnaded 
halls of earlier royal mortuary temples were translated into 
rock-cut architecture. During the 19th and aoth" dynasties, 
the use of the pilaster as the supporting member predominated. 

Relief and painting. The building activity of the New 
Kingdom rulers greatly stimulated the representational arts. 
Stone was now used for temple construction to a greater e xtent 
than ever before. Because of this increased use of stone, larger 
surfaces were available for relief decoration than had been 
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the case during the Middle Kingdom. Granular sandstone from 
Gebel Silsileh was employed in the national shrine of Kamak, 
in the temple of Luxor, and in the royal mortuary temples of 
the 19th and 20th dynasties. The older mortuary temples and 
the buildings of Seti I on the western shore of Thebes and at 
Abydos were executed in fine limestone. Costly hard stones 
such m alabaster (calcite), quartzite, and red granite were used 
only in small chapels and sanctuaries. In all New Kingdom 
sanctuaries — as during earlier periods — relief was the sole 
form of wall decoration. The nature of the stone influenced 
the technique as well as the form of the reliefs: limestone per- 
mitted the most delicate execution. Representations in the 
temples portray the king in his relationship to the gods and 
in his role at the great festivals; the choice of themes is therefore 
limited. Great cycles of relief decoration, such as the represen- 
tations of pious deeds in the terraced temple of Hatshepsut 
at Deir el Bahri or the great jubilee of Tutankhamen in the 
temple of Luxor, are exceptional occurrences. The great battle 
scenes did not arise until the transition from the 18th to the 
19th dynasty. » 

Renewed construction of rock-cut tombs was accompanied 
by new advances in wall painting. Because of the poor quality 
of the stone, the decorations were painted; and painting began 
to pursue its own course, independent of relief. The themes 
were drawn increasingly from daily life, and the freedom and 
facility attainable in the medium of painting was better adapted 
to this sort of subject matter than was the more rigorous technique 
of relief decoration. The possibilities of representation discovered 
in painting did, nevertheless, exert influence on contemporary 
relief decoration; therefore it is difficult to consider New King- 
dom relief and painting independently. 

During the New Kingdom relief decoration, as well as 
painting, was derived from old traditions that had never been 
completely abandoned during the transition from the end of 
the Middle Kingdom to the beginning of the 18th dynasty. 
Fragments of the mortuary temple and of a chapel of Amen- 
hotep I in the temple of Amen at Kamak (pl. 360) exhibit a 
vigorous style of relief similar to the reliefs of Sesostris I from 
Kamak (pl. 345). A lintel with sunk reliefs of Thutmosis I 
from the temple of Naqada is closely related to works of the 
late 1 2th dynasty from Medamud; yet the individualization 
of the facial features and the increasing humanization of images 
of New Kingdom kings are new tendencies. A certain simple 
elegance of outline is also characteristic of New Kingdom relief 
decoration. 

The beginnings of the mature phase of New Kingdom relief 
are evidenced in the varied and unusual scenes on the walls of 
the terraced temple of Queen Hatshepsut in the ravine of Deir 
el Bahri. The relief decoration of the open pillared courts is 
as unique as the architecture of this precinct. On the walls 
of the northern pillared hall of the middle terrace, the divine 
conception and birth of the queen are represented. The underly- 
ing significance of these representations is highly political: they 
provide justification of Hatshepsut’s dynastic rights through the 
intervention of Amen. Even more unusual than the theme 
itself is the “lyrical" manner in which the miracle of the divine 
conception and the humanness of this intimate act are rep- 
resented, accompanied by explanatory texts. In one large picture 
Queen Ahmes, the expectant mother, is shown being led by 
various deities to her bed of labor. The expedition that the 
queen sent to the land of Punt (Somalia) is represented on the 
mils of the southern pillared hall of this middle terrace (pl. 
Jto). The Egyptian embassy is accompanied by armed warriors, 
but there is no evidence of tribute being collected. Shiploads 
of myrrh trees, incense, and other precious items native to this 
distant wonderland are shown being obtained through peaceful 
negotiations with the royal family of Punt in exchange for 
presents. Lively interest in the exotic, characteristic of this 
period, is evident in the humorous representation of the obese 
queen of Punt and in the detailed representations of the local 
cone-shaped huts erected on stilts, as well as those of the 
terrestrial and aquatic animals of die region. 

A few decades later, with similar, almost scientific interest, 
Thutmosis III was to have the animals and plants brought back 
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by him from Syria represented in a room (the so-called “botan- 
ical garden") behind his ceremonial temple at Kamak. 

A new attitude of grace and effortlessness marks the human 
figures represented in these reliefs. Egyptians and people of 
Punt confront each other in similarly dignified poses. Groups 
of men walk freely and erectly as they carry myrrh trees to the 
waiting ships; they show no signs of physical exertion. Human 
beings, animals, and even plants are all instilled with the same 
relaxed assurance in movements and gestures that are graceful 
and expressive. Here, too, accompanying texts provide the 
narrative thread for the interpretation of individual scenes. 
The friezelike arrangement of the figures, which are represented 
in very low relief, the delicate gradations of the remaining color, 
and the rich polychromy of the representations bordering the 
walls at the top unite to create a festive, decorative effect within 
an architectural framework of pillared halls. The manifold 
riches of this peaceful and beautiful world are represented here 
not merely for gratification of the personal pride and glory of 
the queen; rather, these scenes are primarily intended to serve 
as an expression of praise and thanks to Amen. 

The representations of the divine conception and birth of 
the queen were later adopted by Amenhotep III in the decora- 
tion of his temple at Luxor. The other themes, such as the 
foreign embassies with their exotic details, however, were not 
continued. The reign of Queen Hatshepsut was followed by 
the long series of military expeditions conducted by Thut- 
mosis III. These are immortalized in the reliefs, the so-called 
“war diaries," and inscriptions that cover the south side of the 
seventh pylon at Kamak. In two gigantic relief compositions, 
which take up almost the entire height of the pylon on both 
sides of the gateway, the victorious king is shown smiting n 
group of prisoners in the presence of Amen. Through various 
details, these prisoners symbolize the inhabitants of the lands 
north and south of the royal frontiers. 

The oldest representations on the walls of i8th-dynasty 
private tombs also demonstrate the continuation of old traditions. 
The earliest example of this survival — in the burial of a certain 
Tetiki (tomb 15), from the beginning ot the 18th dynasty — 
borrows from prototypes in Middle Kingdom wall painting. 
This debt is especially evident in the representation of the 
funerary banquet, here augmented by the presence of other 
members of the family. In the decoration of a chamber of the 
tomb as a simulated arbor, new ideas that reached maturity 
in the following generation become apparent. 

The basis for a resurgence of the representational arts was 
proficiency in the delineation of the figure according to formal 
canons laid down for the body proportions. The grid system, 
the contribution of the Middle Kingdom, greatly facilitated 
the reestablishment of such basic principles. Characteristic 
of this renewal are the few remaining paintings in the burial 
of Minnakht (tomb 87; pl. 363). The types represented, their 
postures, and the gestures of the wailing women, conceived in 
a hieroglyphic manner, are sharply outlined according to the 
traditional canons of Egyptian art. The figures are assembled 
in well-ordered registers; they are painted in yellow, black, 
and white and are set against a pale blue background. Above 
the wailing women, other funerary activities are represented 
as occurring on a pond and before a building in a garden. 
With these indications of location, the topographic element 
entered representational art to a degree unknown earlier. 

The themes of New Kingdom tomb paintings were largely 
determined by time, place, and the individual values of ter- 
restrial (governmental and social) existence rather than by tn 
timeless and eternally valid order that characterized the r®P* 
resentations of earlier times. The owner of the tomb appe*" 
as in life, engaged in the official functions he carried out beto 
his death, such as the presentation of the embassies of f° re *j 
peoples, their tribute, and exotic merchandise to his wop** ' 
The vizier is depicted in his office or overseeing work Hi 
storerooms of the temple of Amen; the military official 
distribution of provisions to the troops. The representation _ 
the enthroned king whom these officials served during 
lifetimes places these scenes within a definite c ^ ironolo ?Lg 
framework. Nor have old themes been forgotten; catcnms 
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birds with the throwing stick, harpooning fish in the papyrus 
ponds, hunting in the desert. The last of these subjects has 
undergone a certain transformation. The hunter now often 
rides in a light chariot drawn by horses — introduced into the 
Nile Valley by the Hyksos — and the quarry is shown fleeing 
in flying gallop. Although it existed in isolated instances in 
Egyptian art of an earlier period, the motif of the flying gallop 
was probably transmitted to the art of the New Kingdom via 
imported examples of Mycenaean minor arts. 

The representation of the funerary banquet also underwent 
a transformation and took on a new meaning. The nourishment 
of the deceased acquired the nature of a festive “symposium,” 
celebrated each year by the living in company with the dead 
on the “Feast of the Desert Valley.” During this feast, Amen 
crossed the Nile in his barge in order to visit the goddess Hathor 
in her grotto sanctuary at Deir el Bahri. On this occasion Amen 
also visited the mortuary temples of the kings. All the tombs 
in the necropolis partook of the splendor of his ritual appearance. 
The entire populace of Thebes joined in this procession and 
Sen si nt the night in the tombs of their ancestors. On this 
. "com on music, dance, and intoxicating spirits obliterated the 
curtain between the living and the dead; and the tomb became 
the “house of the joyous heart.” It was this Feast of the Desert 
Valley which lent the gay and worldly note to the accessible 
chambers of the tombs and which temporarily brought the 
deceased back to the pleasures of the world of the living. The 
individual themes of the representations generally pertain to 
that narrow zone between life on earth and the hereafter. The 
representation of the deceased in his official function and that 
of his enthroned monarch occupy the main wall of the ante- 
chamber, opposite the entrance of the tomb. Both lengthwise 
walls of the deep hall, joined at the west by the cult site, bear 
representations of the funeral procession and burial rites, as 
well as others of a religious nature. During the 18th dynasty 
the sarcophagus chamber was as a rule devoid of pictorial 
decoration. The arrangement of scenes elsewhere does not 
conform to any rigid system, and there is much variation from 
tomb to tomb. Thus, for example, the funerary banquet may 
occupy the antechamber as well as the last room of the tomb. 

From the first appearance of the New Kingdom style until 
the end of the reign of Amenhotep III, the development of 
pictorial art may be followed best in the painted tombs of 
Theban officials. Relief representations of this period are known 
from the beginning of the development, when they evidence 
influence of the great relief cycles of Hatshepsut, and from the 
end of the development in several significant private tombs 
dating from the reign of Amenhotep III. During the New 
Kingdom, figure outlines were marked by certain stylistic 
qualities which distinguish them from those of the early Middle 
Kingdom created according to the same set of canons and pro- 
portions; these qualities include the slimness, agility, Mid 
lightness of the figures, their graceful postures, mid the expressive 
nature of their movements. These new stylistic tendencies were 
^actively expressed in the fluid brush technique and subtle 
color gradations of New Kingdom painting. 

The intensive development of painting had already begun 
during the peaceful years that followed the conquests of Thut- 
Jnosis III. Wealth, luxury, and a comfortable way of life are 
^pressed in the paintings of this period, especially representa- 
tions of festive banquets. In the tomb of the vizier Rekhmira 
'j* L - 362), from the early years of the reign of Amenhotep II, 
the banquet is still arranged in long horizontal registers. The 
guests squat singly or in pairs on reed mats placed on the floor 
jad wear myrrh in their hair. Young girls with braids serve 
beer and wine in shallow drinking bowls, anoint the guests, 
J®d place wreaths of flowers about their shoulders. The under- 
rating shows that the painters were not averse to experiment- 
jbg occasionally with free delineations of individual figures; 
tor example, the device of overlapping figures among the serving 
?™ ties these figures closer to the guests and creates an 
“aprcssion of spontaneity, liveliness, and depth. One of the girls 
Jj*rns coquettiahly while filling a cup and offers the guest a 
three-quarto, view of her lovely back. 

A similar subject is represented in the somewhat later tomb 


of Nakht (pl. 362), dating from the time of Thutmoais IV. 
The youthful profiles of maidens wearing heavy wigs are of 
great beauty and are set off by great golden earrings. The banquet 
is animated with a charming vignette: one of the young ladies 
turns to offer her neighbor a piece of fruit. Delicate nuances 
of attitude come into play; the gesture is accompanied by a 
modest lowering of the lashes, and the recipient of the gift 
seeks to conceal her own fruit. There is an abundance of such 
little episodes and genre scenes in the wall paintings of this 
period. Inventiveness and great freedom of execution give 
these scenes an air of immediacy and closeness to life. The 
allure of feminine charm and beauty is expressed with almost 
endless variety. Eventually the subsidiary figures of such 
banqueting scenes were relegated to a separate band. The group 



Type* of columns: (a) palmiform, from Abuair. 5th dynasty: (b) bundled 
papyrus, from Luxor, 18th dynasty; (c) campsniform, from Kamak, 19th 
dynasty. 


of maidens dancing and making music in a painting in the 
British Museum (pl. 363), from the time of Amenhotep III, 
is depicted in a separate strip below another scene where guests 
are represented festively seated in a row. A female flute player 
and three girls who accompany her with song and handclapping 
are shown squatting on a mat in a group that is closely knit 
through overlapping of bodies and limbs. Two of the figures 
are shown in the usual profile view, while the faces of the other 
two are represented frontally — an innovation. The overlapping 
of the figures and the transition from profile to en fact views 
serve the purpose of spatial integration; the musicians are con- 
ceived of as sitting in a half circle. The device of spatial over- 
lapping is accentuated by the curvilinear play of the draperies. 
Although bodily volume is suggested, the figures remain bound 
to the laws of two-dimensional representation. The effect of 
space and bodily mass is negated by the common base line of 
the reed mat and by the flat pattern of the inscriptions occ u pying 
the upper field of the picture. 

The coloristic devices employed in these three examples are 
varied. In the earlier, Rekhmira picture (pl. 36a), the colors 
are applied in clearly differentiated areas adjacent to each other. 
The simple garments are painted white. The yellow folds of 
the garments worn by the maidens in the tomb of Nakht (PL. 
362) are also indicated without gradations. In the group of 
musicians (pl. 363), lighter and darker tones on the soles of the 
feet serve to create the impsession of volume. Hatching and 
modeling with purely painterly means developed in the brush 
technique of New Kingdom wall painting. When this brush 
technique became sufficiently assured, underdrawing was da* 
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pensed with. In this way a truly painterly manner of represen- 
tation evolved again during the New Kingdom, such as had 
already existed during the late Middle Kingdom. The horses 
in the representation of the display of Syrian tribute in the 
tomb of Nebamun (pl. 372), from the early years of Amen- 
hotep III, are rendered in this painterly manner. The unfinished 
state of this picture allows one to study the technique more 
closely. This free painterly technique, however, was generally 
confined to small figures in subsidiary scenes and to the rep- 
resentations of plants. No use of this technique was made in 
important representational paintings. 

Even in the painting of the mature phase, during the reign 
of Amenhotep III, the effect of the figures still depends to 
a great degree on outline. The progressive increase in mastery 
and expressiveness is followed best in representations of mourn- 
ers. In the early paintings from the tomb of Minnakht (pl. 
363), the scene of mourning was composed of individual figures 
arranged either in a single row or in tiers. In the paintings 
of the tomb of Ramose, from the first year of the reign of 
Akhenaten, the mourning wpmen are arranged in rhythmic 
groups (pl. 381). The gestures of these figures are varied, and 
their hands are very expressive. Restrained, inward sorrow is 
powerfully evoked. In the tomb of the sculptors Nebamun and 
Ipuki, sorrow and desolation are grippingly represented in the 
features of one figure shown mourning at the coffin of the 
deceased. The phases in the development of graphic and 
painterly representation have been traced here in a survey of 
a few examples. It should also be mentioned that certain colors 
and tones were preferred to others and that these varied from 
tomb to tomb during the same generation; therefore it is difficult 
to speak of color chronology with authority. Nevertheless, 
several generalizations are possible. During the early period, 
pure colors on a blue-green or white ground prevailed. During 
the middle of the 18th dynasty, the colors became more trans- 
lucent and more rich in gradations. The employment of dull, 
opaque tones was characteristic of the mature phase. 

As if in reaction to the late phase of the development in 
painting, several significant tombs during the transition from 
the reign of Amenhotep III to that of Akhenaten were decorated 
with reliefs. The former themes from the official public life 
of the owner of the tomb came to the fore once again, along 
with the portrayal of the king, either enthroned or bestowing 
favors upon the deceased from the window of appearances in 
the palace. During this same later phase, the art of painting 
as such was practiced within the royal palace for representational 
and ornamental decoration of walls and floors. In the reliefs 
from the tombs of Khaemhet, Kheruef, and Ramose the scenes 
are arranged in clearly constructed registers, and genre subjects 
are rarer. In contrast to the wealth of figures that character- 
ized the paintings, relief decoration tends to be confined to 
representation of the essential. Rather than agitation and mo- 
tion, measure and dignified restraint once again prevail. 

The tomb of the vizier Ramose, discussed above for its paint- 
ings, was decorated chiefly with reliefs. In these works, two 
completely different styles may be observed on the opposite walls 
of the same tomb (pl. 364). The earlier reliefs differ from the 
reliefs of the later years of the reign of Amenhotep III only in 
their elegant contours, fine details, and delicately chiseled faces; 
but the later reliefs exhibit a completely different style. Their 
execution is sketchy; several subsidiary scenes appear to be 
merely prelimiiuuy sketches. The composition of the principal 
representation is dominated by the rich architecture of the 
window of appearances, in which the king and his queen stand 
blheath the image of the new sun god. As in another royal 
relief of this time (pl. 365), the sun’s rays terminate in human 
hands. The haggard figure of the king leans over the windowsill 
after having awarded distinctions to his vizier. All the other 
representations are subordinated to this scene. Small figures 
appear at the sides of the window of appearances, such as the 
courtiers and palace servants who bow devoutly in the presence 
of their king (pl. 364). In a subsidiary scene, Ramose himself 
appears. His appearance approximates that of the king, except 
that his elongated bald head with its scrawny neck is bowed 
in homage to his sovereign. 


The transformations in art and religion occurred while 
the tomb of Ramose was still in the process of decoration. 
During the first years of the reign of Akhenaten, the older formai 
tradition in art remained intact in royal as well as private mon- 
uments. The new style made its first appearance in the reliefs 
and statues of a sanctuary that Akhenaten had built to his new 
god near the temple of Kamak. When it appeared — as in the 
tomb of Ramose — it appeared suddenly and in completely 
developed form. 

The establishment of the new capital at Akhetaten (Tell 
el 'Amama) took place during the sixth year of Akhenaten’B 
reign. The new and expressive style created in Thebes developed 
its full potential in the decoration of the temples and palaces 
of the new capital. Sunk relief prevailed in Amama because 
of the expressive possibilities it offered in the sharp play of 
light and shadow. One of the most complete pieces is a block 
from a limestone balustrade, with sharply cut details that show 
the king’s almost feminine body and his thin weakish limbs. 
The physiognomy, with its receding forehead, slack jaw, and 
soft lips seems almost a caricature of the Egyptian concept 
of the god-king and of the refined style of the preceding period 
of Egyptian art. 

Large relief compositions of this period have been preserved 
only in the cliff tombs of the royal family and of officials, which 
were constructed in the vicinity of the new capital. The king, 
as creator of the new solar religion, and his family — at official 
functions such as the worship of the sun in the temple, state 
receptions, and the awarding of decorations — form the subjects 
of these compositions. The royal family is also represented 
in more intimate views of palace life. Only rarely are the scenes 
arranged according to a fixed sequence of events; usually they 
are related both in time and space to the main representation. 
The place of the action (palace or temple) is reproduced ac- 
curately, with its characteristic exterior architecture and sequence 
of rooms; in fact, the exactness of the representations enabled 
reconstruction of the sparse architectural remains that were 
excavated. The sun disk appearing above the representations 
of palace and temple suggests simultaneity of location, that is, 
a synchronous indoor-outdoor scene. 

In the rare instances where tomb representations depict 
scenes from the life of the deceased, significant events relating 
to his official capacity are selected. Thus, the chief of police 
Mahu has himself represented as he submits to the vizier a report 
concerning the arrest of suspects. The presentation of the 
report is accompanied by an expressive gesture. The dignified 
vizier, leaning on hiB staff, receives the report as his retinue 
listens with rapt attention. Psychological tensions produce in 
the group a dynamic, yet cohesive, unity. The representation 
of fleeting action and direct, uninhibited human feeling was at 
the core of this new style. 

New forms were called into being by the break with older 
traditions — by the new doctrines of solar worship, which now 
taught that the sun originated and sustained every form of life. 
The visual arts provided the most immediate expression of 
this new Truth; therefore they are comprehensible only in terms 
of the new religious dogma. Small altars that once stood 
within the private villas of Tell el 'Amama present the royal 
family in a an intimate setting; the king fondles his youngest 
daughter (pl. 365), caresses his wife, or presents jewelry to 
his children. The unregal, almost sickly bodies, the frail limbs, 
and the delicate fingers enhance the intense paternal feeling 
of the scene, which may be sensed even in the fluttering neck- 
bands of the high crown. 

The phenomenon of the art of Amama is highly significant 
in the context of world art, since it emanated from the spiritual 
force of a single man — and a man who was not an artist. 
The artists and craftsmen of the time developed the new style 
with amazing rapidity; their achievement amounted to nothing 
short of a revolution, an astounding break through the barriers 
of tradition. The limits of the traditional system of Egypt***? 
art were stretched to the breaking point. The spiritual as well 
as artistic background of the phenomenon of Tell el 'Axnarns 
may be found in the religious, social, and artistic dewelopxnen 
of the time of Amenhotep III. In art, the roots of the new 
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style may be found in the secularization of themes, the increased 
expressiveness, and the preoccupation with transitory actions 
occurring at fixed points in apace and time. 

After Akhenaten'B death, his youthful son-in-law Tutankh- 
amen assumed the scepter of Egypt. Persuaded to restore the 
old faith, he also transferred the capital back to Thebes. How- 
ever, only a short reign was allotted him. The rich treasure 
found intact in hie tomb in the Valley of the Kings contained 
many objects that had been made during the time of Aten 
worship. An example of this carry-over is his costly throne 
(pl. 39i)» which bears an image of the young king relaxing 
on a comfortable chair as his wife proffers a drink with a graceful 
and tender gesture. The rays of Aten, executed in resplendent 
gold, surmount the representation. 


procession that brought the barge of Amen from Kamak to 
Luxor. The composition is a continuous one, and when the 
enormous scope of the representation is considered, the treat- 
ment of masses of people is varied and pleasing in rhythm. 
These reliefs may be thought of as marking the permanent 
restoration of the old order. 

Since it constituted the end phase of a stylistic tendency, 
the art of the Amama period was not capable of further develop- 
ment. A revitalization of the foundations of Egyptian art was 
called for — a reassertion of the concept of divine kingship, 
the dignity of which Akhenaten had done so much to destroy. 
In the early part of the 19th dynasty, Seti I tried to rejuvenate 
this basic idea in the spirit of earlier times. His reliefs on 
the north wall of the great colonnaded hall at Kamak show 



Decorative motifs from paintings in Theban tombs of the New Kingdom. 


The artistic heritage of Tell el 'Amama was perpetuated 
in a group of reliefs from Memphis that were apparently created 
by Amama artists in the service of Akhenaten. The most 
significant of these come from a tomb that Horemheb had 
built in Memphis while he was still a general stationed there, 
before his ascent to the throne (pl. 367)* Th e continuing 
presence of the Amama spirit is felt in the manner in which 
the figures move: runners, horsemen, and a group of soldiers 
dragging a beam. It is also apparent in the group of Negro 
Prisoners who, conscious of their fate, squat stoically on the 
ground. In another relief from Memphis (pl. 367) one 01 the 
"gures is wrenched by uninhibited, inconsolable grief; in yet 
mother, a small hut is in the process of being tom down. All 
these touches are characteristic of the Amama tradition. In 
addition to the vitality of these narrative episodes, however, 
tbe artist has invested the important personages following the 
®°fim in a funeral procession scene with notable pomp and 
dignity. The interior emotional participation is graduated by 
uieans of subtle nuances of gesture and facial expression ac- 
cording to the rank of the person represented. . , - 

The paintings from the Theban tombs of this ptnod ot 
restoration were far more subject to local traditions of the 
pre-Amarna period and remained relatively immune to the new 
The moat aignificant pictorial comp°«tion» ^ 
5* nod *re the long relief atrip, with which 
?'?/ atod the walla of the colonnaded outer hall of Amenhot ep IIl 
m the temple of Luxor. Thew carvings represent the festival 


him in an attitude of pious obeisance to the old forms and rituals. 
Seti is represented as worshiping the gods, who in turn offer 
him the symbols of a long reign (pl. 369). His reliefs in the temple 
of Abydos are imbued with the same spirit (pl. $ 69 ). He 
ordered the walls of the sanctuaries covered with representa- 
tions of the divine barge in its shrine and acenes of the sacred 
rites being performed before it. These works, executed in 
masterful high relief, recall the best worica from the time of 
Amenhotep III in technique, but they are inferior to the latter 
in their formal achievement. 

The representations of the king engaged in pious worship 
in the presence of the gods were not the moat significant 
expression of these new times, however. The greatest task 
before the new rulers was to secure the land from encroachment 
by foreign enemies. The 19th and the 20th dynasties witnessed 
a period of grave struggle in an effort to maint a in Egyptian 
supremacy over the lands of the Fertile Crescent. It even 
became necessary to defend the very borders of Egypt aga inst 
invading hordes. These struggles served to renew the heroic 
ideal of Egyptian kingship that had been established at 6 m 
beginning of the New Kingdom in the wars of liberation from 
the Hyksos and in subsequent conquests abroad. 

Thutmosis III had immortalized his Syrian campaign in 
diary fashion in a series of • inscriptions honoring Amen in 
the porch of the sanctuary at Kamak. Following tins example, 
Seti I dedicated a aeries of monumental battle reliefs on the 
northern outer wall of the great colonnaded ball of the same 
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temple in a gesture of gratitude for victory. The well-balanced 
composition of these reliefs shows the king in his chariot 
slaying his chaotically dispersed enemies. This motif was first 
encountered in the reliefs on a battle chariot of Thutmosis IV; 
but the scheme of the composition is even older and presumably 
relates back to the representations of the desert chase in private 
tombs of the New Kingdom. A granite relief of Amenhotep II 
at Kamak, which depicts the king as "master archer" shooting 
at copper disks from his racing chariot, may be cited as another 
antecedent of this type of representation. The first occurrence 
of this scheme as an independent composition is on a coffer 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen, where it is rendered in min- 
iature in a decorative context (pl. 368). 

Seti I elevated the battle relief to the status of a monu- 
mental representation in sunk relief on the exterior walls of 
the temple. At the same time, it became a continuing chronicle 
of his campaigns. In the temple of Kamak, the sequence of 
pictures begins at the north exit with a representation of the 
departure of the king for battle; also shown are various battles, 
the triumphal return, and the final dedication of the spoils to 
Amen. The principal scenes are invariably those of battle. 
However, it is not actual combat that is shown, but merely 
the enemy fleeing in disorder at the approach of the king. 
Minor episodes and geographical details are inserted between 
the main scenes. In the later battle scenes, the dramatic contrast 
between the huge silhouette of the triumphant royal chariot 
and the frantically fleeing foe is abandoned in favor of a more 
objective account of the actual event. The various phases of 
the battle such as crucial encounters, siege, and eventual capitula- 
tion, are all included within the framework of a large self- 
contained composition. A good example of this type is Ramses II 
at the Battle of Kadesh (pl. 369), an event which is also re- 
counted in an epic text. The pictorial representation adheres 
closely to the literary account. The battle is depicted within 
the framework of a maplike view of the city surrounded by the 
river Orontes, with the Egyptian camp spread out below. The 
interspersed skirmishes and the personal exploits of the king, 
together with the enormous increase in the number of figures 
included within a single geographic "view,** serve to create 
an over-all impression of confusion. Under Merenptah and 
Ramses III the battle scenes became increasingly abstract, 
and the details lost touch with actuality. The portrayal of 
the king standing over the defeated enemy with taut bow and 
arrow now assumed a symbolic purpose. 

The last significant monument of New Kingdom relief 
is Ramses Ill’s hunt for wild bulls depicted on a pylon of 
the temple at Medinet Habu. The significance of these reliefs 
lies less in their general composition than in the extremely 
lifelike rendering of the wounded and desperate bulls collapsing 
in a reed thicket. 

The joie de vivre of earlier periods is missing from the 
pictorial decoration of 19th- and 20th-dynasty private tombs. 
In the tombs of priests and temple officials, scenes of earthly 
life are restricted to representations of the owner of the tomb 
participating in official functions such as festivals, processions, 
and temple rites. The gay public banquets of former dayB now 
become dignified repasts for the dead that are celebrated by 
priests. The realistic expression of grief, however, is retained 
in the representation of funeral processions. Whereas the earlier 
scenes of gaiety were intended to relieve the gloomy and un- 
certain prospects of the afterlife, the emphasis was now on 
scenes showing the deceased worshiping the spirits and demons 

t the underworld. As a treatment of life in the afterworld, 
ib decoration withdrew to an ever-increasing extent to the 
innermost underground chambers of the actual tomb. The 
constant, mechanical repetition of imaginary actions was bound 
to transform tomb art into sterile formalism. The drawing 
becomes dry, and the colors are monotonous and dull; the 
prosaic figures are set against a dull yellowish background. 
Gay scenes of daily life become exceedingly rare. Among the 
few examples of these are the fishing scenes in the tomb of 
the sculptor Ipi at Deir el Medineh (pl. 366). These are in- 
ventive creations in their humorous characterization of genre 
types, in the representation of leaves and branches of trees, 


and in their transfixing of the unique and the essential. The 
spontaneity of the drawing recalls the sketches on marble 
fragments which were used as artists’ study pieces and which 
were found in large numbers in the artisans’ quarter at Deir 
el Medineh. 

Flowers and garlands were indispensable at New Kingdom 
festivals of the gods and the dead, and they were dedicated 
along with the usual offerings. At banquets, the heads and 
shoulders of the guests were adorned with flowers. Multicolored 
garlands appeared in the decoration of walls and tombs. When, 
at the height of the development of painting, representational 
scenes entered into the decoration of palaces and even of private 
dwellings in a purely ornamental context, it was an indica- 
tion of the degree of secularization of subject matter that had 
been reached in painting in the service of the dead. 

The first decorative representational wall paintings on a 
larger scale (unfortunately in a very fragmentary state of pre- 
servation), occur on the walls, floors, and ceilings of the palace 
of Amenhotep III at western Thebes (Malkata). In one room, 
the decoration depicts calveB amid papyrus thickets. A bedroom 
was decorated with friezes of the dwarf-god Bes, while an 
audience hall seems to have been decorated with large wall 
paintings showing the king enthroned, a lady of the court, and 
a desert hunt. The ceilings were painted with doves in flight, 
and figures of the flying heron-goddess have also been preserved 
from the ceilings of the temple halls. The floors were also 
painted; preserved fragments show a lake with lotus flowers, 
fish and swimming ducks, and friezes of plants and swamp 
birds around the perimeter. Similar floors have also been 
preserved from one of the palaces at Tell el 'Amama (Awata); 
in these calves frolic in thickets surrounding a pond as wild 
geese hover above (pl. 366). The colors are applied with 
completely spontaneous technique and without preliminary 
drawings. They usually resemble glazes and are applied directly 
to the white stucco ground al secco. Stylistically, they may 
hardly be distinguished from the paintings of Malkata. The 
wall paintings of a small side chamber in a pleasure pavilion of 
Akhenaten in the northern sector of Tell el ‘Amama are more 
subtle and more delicately executed. The subject is again one 
of birds in a papyrus thicket. This curious building contained, 
in addition to rooms for brief stays of the royal family, spaces 
for cattle and smaller domestic animals. An enclosed court 
connected to the royal habitation through a large window, 
served as an aviary. 

Some scholars have detected Cretan influence in the decora- 
tion of palace areas with scenes from nature, and they substantiate 
their claims with examples where delicate vines occur side by 
side with the more austere forms of the papyrus plant. In 
argument against this supposition, it may be pointed out that 
the painting of Egyptian floors of this period generally represents 
the flora and fauna of the Nile Valley and that the impressionistic 
brushwork of these paintings fits readily within the stylistic 
development of Theban tomb painting. 

As in the palace at Malkata, a large narrative wall painting 
is also found in a palace at Amama. Here, as in several of 
the reliefs that have been preserved, the royal pair and their 
six daughters are shown in an intimate scene of family life* 
Hie naked bodies of the little princesses are skillfully represented, 
with volume achieved by purely coloristic means. The origin* 
of such coloristic modeling may be traced to the time of Amen- 
hotep III. This technique is also employed, as a supplementary 
device, to enhance the impression of volume in the finely printed 
tomb reliefs of Queen Nofretari (pl. 38a). Wall paintings are 
also found in more modest structures. For example, a privat e 
house of the Ramesside period in the artisans’ quarter of Deir 
el Medineh has a scene of a courtesan playing a flute and 
dancing beneath a rinceau painted over the bed of the owner* 

Sculpture in the round . In the development of New Kingdo® 1 
sculptural forms, the artistic tendencies discussed in relation to 
relief and painting may also be observed. In this medium 18 
the beginnings may be linked with Theban monuments of®® 
Middle Kingdom. These prototypes were accessible througb®V 
their long evolution — from the hard “archaic” farms of 
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statues of Mentuhotep II and his court to the fully developed 
portraits of Seaostris III, and beyond the empty formalism 
of late Middle Kingdom statuary. 

After the Second Intermediate Period, from which no 
statuary has been preserved, statues on a small scale again 
appeared about the time of the foundation of the new dynasty 
and with the stabilization of the new regime. These first works 
generally represented members of the royal family. The favorite 
material was a variety of hard limestone that had only occasion- 
ally been employed during earlier periods. The structure of 
this stone permitted fine polishing of the surface and rendering 
of minute details. The regeneration of sculpture at this time 
was based upon the restoration of formal clarity and construc- 
tion according to the traditional canons governing sculpture. 
In short, the old 1 ‘hieroglyphic* * conception of art was revived, 
and particular Theban prototypes were copied. The short 
wig of the very small statue of Ahmose in the Louvre, for 
example, betrays deliberate borrowing from the works of the 
nth dynasty; but the new works are not mere copies. They 
”ive e\ ’ *ence of a change in the over-all concept of form, which 

:haracterized by new qualities of directness and courtly 
elegance. These stylistic tendencies may be clearly observed 
in two female torsos of this period — one in Chicago, the other 
in New York — both of which exhibit in the highest degree 
the careful rendering of the hair and personal adornments 
characteristic of this period. A somewhat later, less than 
life-size statue of the beloved vizier Yuya (Met. Mus.) is in 
type an adaptation of the statue of Sebekemsaf of the 13th 
dynasty (pl. 354). 

After these small-scale works of the first phase, the new 
style underwent its greatest development in connection with 
architecture. The heads of the larger than life-size, painted 
Osiride statues of Amenhotep I, the founder of the new dynasty, 
which flanked the access to his mortuary temple, aim — just 
as in the finely carved reliefs of this king — at the depiction of 
individualized features. The final formulation of the royal 
image was arrived at during the reigns of Thutmosis I, Hat- 
shepsut, and Thutmosis III. In this style, the sculptors looked 
back to the monumental sculpture of the early 12th dynasty, 
especially to the creations of the time of Sesostris I. The in- 
fluence of this earlier period is evident in a colossal head in 
Cairo (Egyptian Mus.) and in another (Mus. Egizio) in Turin. 
At the same time, however, these works are also imbued with 
the spirit of the new period. Characteristic of the new direction 
is the heightened expressiveness, particularly in the cheeks, 
eyes, and gracefully curved lips. 

The terrace temple of Hatshepsut was filled with a wealth 
and diversity of statuary hitherto unknown. Large sphinxes 
of sandstone and granite flanked the monumental ramp, the 
central aisle of the court, and both lower terraces. Colossal 
Osiride statues were engaged to the pillars of the uppermost 
terrace, and kneeling figures of granite that depicted the queen 
bearing offerings were apparently set up between the pillars 
of the open hall. This sculpture was conceived wholly in the 
service of architecture, and the buildings were now directed 
toward the outside world. In the outer temple, the queen 
waa represented only in the guise of a male ruler. Two large 
seated statues, recovered from the inner temple, show the queen 
! n her female guise (pl. 370); both statues apparently stood 
,n *be Hathor sanctuary of the inner terrace. In these the harder 
forms of the monumental sculpture from the outer parts of the 
temple are refined and softened. The rich accumulation of 
statuary adorning the temple of Hatshepsut was vengefully 
destroyed soon after her reign by her successor Thutmosis III, 
JHd the fragments were buried. For this reason many of the 
tragments have retained their original colors. Whereas tne 
•capture of limestone and sandstone was once completely 
painted, the coloration of the granite figures and sphinxes was 
^nfined to the eyes, lips, and attendant attributes of the 
joddess. The natural reddish color of the granite was eqiwted 
V th th* color of skin. Although the representations of Hat- 
J^Psut offer certain features that would seem to bear rc aem - 
D «nce to her actual appearance, the statues are in reality type 
Portraits”; that is to aay, they are “superindividual” versions 


of lifelike royal portraits, incorporating forms which are charac- 
teristic of an earlier phase of New Kingdom sculpture and which 
provide the foundation for further formal development. From 
the existent portraits of this period, only the general tendencies 
of the development from generation to generation can be 
established. 

A green schist statue of Thutmosis III (pl. 370) from Kamak 
falls within this tradition but surpasses the portrait of Hat- 
shepsut in its suppleness of posture and lifelike expression. 
ThiB statue is similarly an “ideal portrait," although here the 
masculine profile with the characteristic “Thutmoside nose" 
appears more individualized than in the portraits of the queen. 
In other statues of the king this distinctive feature is ignored 
and the expression of inner spirit is enhanced by detailed 
representation of other organic elements, especially the mouth 
and its surrounding area. In the portrait heads of Amenhotep II 
the face becomes narrower, and the forms are more decorative 
and graceful, particularly the beautiful curve of the brows. 
These are somewhat idealized portraits of a youthful king 
\\ hose athletic appearance is also attested in contemporary texts. 

In the head of Amenhotep III in Hanover (Kestner-Mus.), 
the facial forms are more expansive, and their expression is 
more realistic. The curve of the brows swings high into the 
area of the forehead. The eyes are almond-shaped and elongated 
and are set diagonally in relation to the axis of the head. The 
head itself is fully rounded, with full cheeks and lips. A co- 
lossal head of brown quartzite (Br. Mus.), found in the area 
of the mortuary temple of Amenhotep III in western Thebes, 
belongs to a later phase. A new formal principle is evident 
here: each plane of this head is incorporated into an over-all 
rhythm of the features. The almond-shaped eyes with their 
extended cosmetic lines, the lips, and the chin all enhance the 
total expression with the daring abstraction of their forma. 

Deviating from the logical development of formal tendencies 
inherent in Egyptian sculpture since its revival at the beginning 
of the New Kingdom, in the late years of the reign of Amen- 
hotep III sculpture suddenly turned from the balanced and 
formal style familiar in earlier periods to a new style that might 
well be termed “expressionistic.** The sculptor of the quartzite 
head of Amenhotep III sought to raise the expression of royal 
majesty into the sphere of the superhuman. Akhenaten, the 
successor of Amenhotep III, seized upon these new artistic 
possibilities and transformed them in keeping with the spirit 
of his new solar religion. In the colossal statues of painted 
sandstone (pl. 374) that stood before the pillars in the court 
of the Aten sanctuary at Kamak, the same elongated bodily 
forms, effeminate features, thin and weakish limbs, and portrait 
qualities appear that are already familiar from reliefs. The 
insignia of temporal rule are detailed and increased to a degree 
hitherto unknown. The inscriptions on these statues do not 
identify the king specifically but instead refer to the sun god, 
who was revered by his apostle the king. New ideals of spir- 
itualization and introspection are proclaimed, for which the 
figure of the king himself is to serve as inspiration. The forms 
employed in the art of this period mark the first mqjor break 
with tradition, a rebellion against the entire previous course 
of art, which had been devoted to the service of Amen. 

The succeeding development of sculpture in the round is 
known to us only through the finds of the new capital at Akhet- 
aten (Tell el ‘Amarna). This knowledge is based largely upon 
the productions of several distinguishable ateliers that seem to 
have been active toward the end of the Amarna period, shortly 
before die death of Akhenaten and the abandonment of the 
city. Most of the works that have been preserved are unfinished. 
They are therefore particularly valuable for studying sculptural 
techniques. Trial pieces have also survived, as well as a huge 
number of unusual plaster casts from the period. The portrait 
heads of the king, his family, and his retinue ate usually less 
than life-size in the Amarna style. In comparison with the 
colossal statues of the king at Kamak, the ex pr e ssi on is milder 
and a kind of spiritual beauty is immanent in the figure. 

With the resolution of religious tensions, toward die end 
of the Amarna period, art left off its revohiticaaery cast. Fane- 
grained soft sandstone and hard brown quartsxte were die 
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favorite materials of sculptors at this time. Separately worked 
heads and limbs of quartzite were made for bodies executed 
in another material, usually hard limestone. Unfinished parts 
frequently reveal traces of preliminary drawing and corrections. 
The portrait heads are very varied; however, because of con- 
temporary idiosyncrasies they all share, it is often difficult to 
establish the identities of the subjects. Queen Nefertiti (pl. 375), 
princes, and princesses are among the subjects represented. 
The famous polychrome head of Nefertiti (Berlin, Staat. Mus.) 
wearing a high headdress, in which one eye is inlaid with rock 
crystal, is a sculptor’s model or trial piece from the hand of a 
great master. The impact of the queen's exquisite features is 
heightened by the outsize headdress, which is supported by 
the delicate neck without any other reinforcement. This daring 
construction is so carefully balanced that it rests securely on 
a bust of rather small diameter. The lowered eyelids and delicate 
creases at the comers of the mouth would seem to intimate 
that the queen has here reached a fairly advanced age, about 
that indicated in a limestone statuette from the same workshop 
(Berlin, Staat. Mus.). Portraits of princesses exhibit in common 
the same elongated skull, though in limestone examples the 
forms are softer and rounder. Such elongated skulls also occur 
in relief in the representation of adults; they are to be interpreted 
as an artistic convention of the time. The torso of a princess 
(pl. 374), once part of a family group, reveals careful observa- 
tion of nature, evidenced in the representation of such details 
as alight contractions of the skin. 

It would be an error to label the art of Amama simply 
as realistic in style. As is apparent in preserved examples, 
natural forms are observed with unusual sharpness; nevertheless, 
they are at the same time transmuted to conform with an ideal 
of beauty of the period. This relationship of nature and art 
is best illustrated by ancient plaster casts found in a sculptor’s 
studio at Amarna. Included among these are masks cast from 
living and dead subjects or from portraits freely modeled in 
clay, the eyes are always fully open. In addition to members 
of the royal family, courtiers were portrayed (pl. 375); these 
masks are unique testimony of the actual appearance of the 
people of Amama. However, no comparably realistic portrayals 
occur among major finished works, as evidenced in other plaster 
casts taken from completed works of art or from more ambi- 
tious works still in progress. The most significant cast in this 
series is a mask of Akhenaten himself. Like no other image 
of Akhenaten, this cast reflects the intense spirituality of this 
extraordinary man. The facial forms convey his uncommon 
nature without resort to expressionistic exaggeration. 

The return to the religion of Amen and to old Nilotic tradi- 
tions was inaugurated by Tutankhamen with numerous dedica- 
tions of statues and statuary groups, especially in the temple 
of Kamak. The statue groups show Tutankhamen in the 
company of Amen (Turin, Mus. Egizio), under the protection 
of the god (Louvre), or between Amen and Mut (Cairo, Egyp- 
tian Mus.). The sculptural forms of these statues and groups, 
as in reliefs of the same king in the temple at Luxor, continue 
tendencies of the late Amama style. This continuity is most 
clearly seen in the colossal quartzite statues of the king in his 
valley temple. 

A new type of royal portrait was created in the 19th 
dynasty. One masterly example of this type has been preserved; 
most of the others that remain are weak in comparison. This 
masterwork is an enthroned statue of Ramses II (pl. 377). 
The rich forms — the heavy blue crown, under the weight 
gf which the head of the sovereign seems slightly bowed, the 
tense visage, the right arm assertively holding the scepter, and 
especially the fine uniform folds of the long gown — are worked 
with metallic precision. The technique results in the same cool 
smoothness that was characteristic of the reliefs of Seti I at 
Kamak and Abydos. There is much in the portrait of Ramses 
which suggests that it may have been adapted from statues of 
Seti. It may even be possible that an unfinished statue of 
Seti I was completed as Ramses II. A seated statue which is 
very similar to the one in Turin and which is now at the mon- 
astery of Grottaferrata near Rome bears the name of Seti I. 
The tone of devout piety observed earlier in the reliefs is echoed 


in sculpture in the round in small-scale figures of the king in 
which the ruler, kneeling in the attitude of proskynesis (semi- 
prostrate entreaty) dedicates an offering to the god. There are 
also larger statues of the king in a standing, sitting, or kneeling 
position, with a figure of the god or a cult symbol held before 
him. The gesture of kneeling in devotion was adopted earlier 
among the representations of votive dedications in the tomb 
of Rekhmira. During the Ramesside period, this representa- 
tion of a momentary posture was developed into a monumental 
subject. 

A wealth of colossal statues, both standing and seated, 
populated the courts of Ramesside temples. Some of these 
statues are technically assured and unusually refined in their 
execution, despite their gigantic scale. Others, however, are 
calculated mainly for their over-all effect within an architectural 
framework. The most famous examples of this style are the 
colossi of Ramses II, hewn directly from the sandstone cliff 
around the entrance of his rock-cut temple at Abu Simbel 
(pl. 359). The same progression from art on a small scale to 
monumental art may be followed in the representations of the 
king holding one or two ritual staffs, a sculptural type popular 
during the period of Ramses III and later. In these the king 
does not appear with his usual tall ceremonial crown but instead 
wears a simple wig with the symbolic uraeus over the forehead 
(pl. 376). His features are somewhat generalized and immobile. 
Finally, motifs that were formerly presented exclusively in 
relief are reproduced in the round: for instance, a small granite 
statue shows Ramses VI as conqueror of the Libyans (Cairo, 
Egyptian Mus.). Ramses holds his weapon in his right hand, 
and with his left hand he seizes a bound prisoner by the hair. 
Much of the former symbolic strength of this scene — discussed 
in connection with its relief representations — is now lost. 

During the five hundred years of its development, private 
sculpture of the New Kingdom not only continued types 
inherited from the Middle Kingdom (block statues and draped 
figures) but also brought forth a wealth of new forms. Only 
a few examples of grave statuary of high quality have been 
preserved. In the Theban cliff tombs these works were usually 
carved from the living rock. Although small individual statues 
are occasionally found, family groups are more common. Ano- 
ther popular type, the kneeling votary holding a stele in his 
outstretched hands reflects the spiritual aspirations of thi 
period. The front of these steles bears a prayer to the rising sun. 

Of greater artistic significance are the temple statues of hard 
stone, which also continue tendencies of the Middle Kingdom. 
As demonstrated by hieroglyphic texts, the temple statue in 
the New Kingdom was intended not only to assure the magical 
sustenance of the deceased at the offering table of the gods 
but also to guarantee him a place in the company of the living* 
Through inscriptions relating to the life and special qualities 
of the person represented, the statue took on the character of 
a “personal memorial.’’ The early phase of this development 
is exemplified by the statues of Senmut, the architect of the 
terraced temple of Deir el Bahri. He was the prot6g6 of Quern 
Hatshepsut and the mentor of her daughter Nefrura. His 
office as educator was the theme of a number of statues and 
statuettes that Senmut was allowed to erect in Theban temple* 
as reward for liis faithful service. Two block statues in Berlin 
(pl. 376) and Cairo (Egyptian Mus.) are entirely covered with 
inscriptions, and their blocklike forms are far more abstract 
than those of their Middle Kingdom prototypes. The blocs 
is no longer thought of primarily as a representation of a squatting 
human body with anna across the knees but merely as a fieW 
for long inscriptions. The feet have also been absorbed into 
the abstract form of the block. All the more effective, therefor®* 
is the impact of the official’s head rising above this abstract 
mass, as well as that of the little princess in front of him. Her 
body is similarly swallowed by the block. Other email figuf 68 
of Senmut show him in group scenes, either sitting or kneeling 
with the princesses on his arm or on his lap. 

The mature stage of the development of these commemoratt 
statues is exemplified by the family group of Sennefer (fl* 37°' 
from the temple of Kamak (from about the time of Amenhotep 
and Thutmosis IV). Within the severe composition of the B r ° up 
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as a whole, the trend toward a more organic and "up-to-date” 
representation is apparent in such modish details as the elaborate 
coiffures and the pectoral of Sennefer, which suggest a large 
collar in outline. The facial features do not disclose realistic 
portrait tendencies; rather, they conform to the ideal type of 
the time, as reflected also in the royal portraits. A number of 
statues of Amenhotep, son of Hapu, one of the most important 
officials during the reign of Amenhotep III, have been preserved. 
These portray him as a scholar in the position of the seated 
scribe. The body, with somewhat widely placed arms and with 
schematically represented folds of flesh across the breast, seems 
to harbor intense vitality. The intellectual bent of the subject 
is particularly evident in the pensive attitude of the head, which 
inclines slightly forward. While the execution of the scribe 
types conforms to the sculptural style of the time of Amen- 
hotep III, even in their portrait features, another scribe figure 
shows the same person with expressive signs of age (pl. 376). 
The external conventions of representation — the crossed legs 
contained within the block, the long kilt knotted below the 
\ east, ' e form of the wig, and the formal expression of old 
d t, recalling Middle Kingdom tradition — have acquired 
individualized, almost spiritualized, expressive qualities. 

In addition to the statues of hard stone prevalent from the 
middle of the 18th dynasty onward, there appeared a wealth 
of small wooden figures of stylishly clad women with heavy 
wigs, graceful figures of naked young girls, male figures, and 
small family groups dressed in the style of the period. This 
miniature art flourished from the end of the 18th dynasty 
well into the 19th dynasty, and most of these small figures 
were found in tombs. A votive character might also be attributed 
to small groups that represent the dedicant as a scribe crouch- 
ing before the god of wisdom; the deity appears in monkey 
guise and stands on an elevated pedestal. These stone figures 
are frequently let into a wooden base. Few private sculptures 
from the Amarna period have been preserved, and these are 
invariably small-scale works. The statues in the tombs of the 
new capital were carved from poor local limestone, akin to that 
of the Theban tombs. It may be that the new doctrine did 
not allow statues of private individuals to be placed in temples 
along with the royal statues. 

A small group of three men and a boy (Met. Mus.), rendered 
in painted sandstone, shows the same "slouch” and the uncon- 
ventional representation of a psychological interrelationship that 
also characterizes the modest group portraits of Akhenaten and 
Nefertiti. 


The period of restoration under Tutankhamen i9 represented 
by one great masterpiece, the portrait of a scribe dedicated by 
the general Horemheb in the Ptah temple of Memphis (Met. 
Mus.). The sophistication of the forms and the sensitivity and 
psychological acuity apparent in the features of the subject 
are the heritage of the Amarna period, as attested by a comparison 
with portraits of Amenhotep, son of Hapu, which are less than 
a generation older. This heritage is also evident in a series of 
individual statues and statuary groups of limestone that extends 
into the early 19th dynasty. A beautiful example in Florence 
(Mus. Archeol.), with the face of a mature woman framed by a 
heavy wig and excessively delicate bodily forms, is still very 
dose to the style of Amarna. In other statues and statuary 
groups, the sensitivity of this masterwork has been replaced 
by arid formalism. 

In the Ramesside period the courts of temples of Amen 
were increasingly populated with private statues. These Raxn- 
e8 ®ide works represent the dedicant in the form of a block 
8t# tue in a s tanding , sitting, or kneeling position; usually the 
votary i 8 accompanied by images of the gods, cult symbols, 
attributes of deity, or royal figures. The tendencies manifested 
m r °yal sculpture also affected private sculpture. The proto- 
ty P e of these figures in company with images of deities seems 
!° have been developed first in the realm of private sculpture. 
ln Private sculpture the type can be traced to the time of Thut- 
HI: for example/the limestone statue of the general 
Karnak (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). The compov- 
j»on of these “protector” statues of the 19th and aoth dynastie s 
8 Ver y revealing in connection with the religious developments 


of the late New Kingdom, for on the basis of their artistic 
qualities, they bear witness to a gradual decline from the 
spirituality of the preceding period. One of the last significant 
works of art of this period of decline is a scribe figure of Ram- 
sesmakht, who lived during the reign of Ramaea IV. The 
composition, with the baboon-god of wisdom behind the head 
of the subject, may have been suggested by earlier royal portraits 
in which the head of the king was enveloped by the outspread 
wings of the hawk-god. This arrangement was an innovation 
of the time of Chephren (pl. 340) and was revived in the New 
Kingdom under ThutmoBis III. 

Minor arts . The victorious military campaigns of the Thut- 
moside kings, the tribute of the subjugated peoples, and the 
acquisition of the rich Nubian gold mines soon created great 
prosperity in Egypt. This wealth benefited not only the templet 
of the gods and the kings but also the public officials, who 
constituted an ever-increasing class. Frank joie de vivre and 
the taste for beauty induced luxury in fashion and personal 
ornament. The luxuries demanded by the ladies of this class 
initiated a rich development in finely wrought cosmetic utensils 
and receptacles. The minor arts in the service of everyday 
needs performed greater and more varied tasks during the 
New Kingdom than during other eras. After the death of their 
owners, these precious objects were consigned to the grave 
along with the body. Despite subsequent plundering, an 
abundance of precious jewelry and other items used in everyday 
life has survived from the New Kingdom. 

Among the tomb caches that have been discovered are the 
burial accouterments of Queen Ahhotep, from the beginning 
of the 1 8th dynast} . Included in this trove is a pectoral bearing 
the cartouche of King Ahmose, which in technique is related 
to jewelry of the late 12th dynasty. A ceremonial battle ax 
and dagger in Cairo betray Mycenaean influence in their niello 
technique and their subject matter (the winged griffin and 
animals in flying gallop). Precious jewelry of three royal consorts 
of Thutmosis III has al«o survived. Of exceptional beauty is 
a diadem of gold foil with rosettes applied and two gazelle 
heads in place of the usual uraeus over the forehead. Another 
headdress consists of more than nine hundred golden rosettes 
inlaid with colorful glass paste and semiprecious stones. This 
was a flexible adornment which covered the entire wig. 

A shallow drinking cup of beaten gold, with a frieze of 
interconnected floral calyxes and fishes applied in two concentric 
rows about an engraved central rosette, was a gift of Thut- 
mosis III to his general Djehuty. Similar motifs comprise the 
ornament on numerous cups of green faience. A new branch 
of the minor arts developed during the early 18th dynasty from 
the older technique of glazed earthenware (faience). This 
technique made use of brightly colored glass paste. A turquoise 
cup with blue and yellow "combed” decoration (Munich, An- 
tikensamml.) bears the cartouche of Thutmosis III. The 
technique of manufacturing glass reached its high point during 
the Amarna period, and the production of "core wound” vessels 
of blue glass with colored threads applied and little white glass 
amphorae with polychrome decoration on the rim continued 
into the 19th dynasty. 

The tomb of Tutankhamen presents numerous samples of 
the excessively rich development of the goldsmith’s art, aa 
well as the production of costly implements and furniture in 
a variety of techniques during this period. Of the two inner 
sarcophagi, which contained the actual mummy of the king, 
the outer coffin is of oak and has a richly gilt costing of stucco 
inlaid with glass paste in imitation of feather patterning. The 
inner coffin is wrought of gold and is inlaid with glass paste 
and semiprecious stones set in compar tm ents similar to doisomid 
work. The most costly articles are diadems, collars and neck- 
laces with pectorals, rings, and earrings (which came into 
vogue in Egypt with the Near Eastern princesses at the court 
of Thutmosis IV), ss well ss golden sandals of the king that 
are richly decorated with colorful inlays. The s tiff s 

of the king ire decorated with ornamental patterns composed 
of bark and lustrous beetle wings. The curved lower parts 
of walking sticks terminate in carved figures of bound Synan 
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and Negro captives. In addition, there was a rich find of fur- 
niture: beds, chairs, camp stools, and costly thrones (pl. 391); 
headrests of ivory or wood with figured decoration and others 
of turquoise glass; chests inlaid in ivory with animal and plant 
friezes, with genre representations in delicately colored relief, 
or with painted miniatures of the hunt and of battle (pl. 368). 

A find of jewelry and vessels of precious metal from the temple 
precinct of Bubastis in the Delta (Tell Basta) — parts of which 
reached Cairo (Egyptian Mus.), New York (Met. Mus.), and Ber- 
lin (Staat. Mus.) — is ascribed to the end of the 19th dynasty (ca. 
1200 b.c.) because of the appearance of the name of Queen Tau- 
sert, the wife of Seti II. A necklace of the queen, decorated with 
pearls and cornflower pendants of gold wire, is the first instance 
of the filigree technique, which was not widely diffused in Egypt 
until Ptolemaic times. One vessel from this treasure, now in 
Cairo, has a golden handle in the shape of a rampant goat. 

The shoulder and neck of this vessel bear inscriptions and 
engraved representations, which include motifs (fishing and bird 
catching in papyrus thickets, the winged griffin flanked by pal- 
metto trees) that attest the active cultural exchange of the times. 
This tradition in gold- and silverwork lasted beyond the end 
of the New Kingdom and is again encountered in the rich find 
of precious metalwork in the tomb of King Psusennes in Tanis 
(21st dynasty, ca. 1050 b.c.; Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). A large 
silver cup in this cache bears a purely Egyptian motif on an 
inset emblem of gold: girls who swim amid fish and reach out 
for waterfowl, a theme known from silver cups of the late 
1 8th dynasty (pl. 378) and also subsequently documented in 
a colored sketch on limestone (Turin, Mus. Egizio). 

More modest in choice of materials than the vessels from 
royal tombs, but certainly no less accomplished in technical 
execution, are the delicate and varied cosmetic utensils of the 
New Kingdom. The tradition of hand mirrors goes back to 
the Old Kingdom. The round mirror disk of silverplated copper 
was originally set into a handle shaped like a papyrus stalk 
and blossom (pl. 344). This form of handle seems to have 
been chosen because of the association of the shape with the 
hieroglyph for happiness. During the Middle Kingdom the 
head of Hathor, the goddess of love, was inserted between the 
grip and the blossom, for papyrus was commonly associated 
with this goddess. These simple forms also prevailed during 
the first half of the 18th dynasty. The secularization of themes, 
noticeable even in tomb paintings after the middle of the 18th 
dynasty, also affected such domestic implements. The human 
figure in the round now became an integral part of such instru- 
ments, and a graceful nude maiden replaced the Hathor head. 
At times the female form was cast along with the papyrus 
blossom as a single unit, while in other instances it was carved 
separately of wood (e.g., the beautiful maiden now in Bologna, 
who holds a young bird in one hand and toys with her earring with 
the other). Hand mirrors were always kept in sheaths or cases 
to protect the polish of their reflecting surfaces. An elaborately 
worked mirror case belonging to a princess of the 21st dynasty 
is decorated with ivory inlay that includes all the popular motifs 
for toilet articles of the New Kingdom: the nude maiden with 
flowers, papyrus blossoms, wild ducks in flight, etc. 

Dainty pierced reliefs of wood or ivory adorned shallow 
cups and other receptacles for ointment. The decorative motifs 
are varied and include plants, animals, figures of young girls, 
and male and female domestics. Spirited animal groups of 
Mycenaean type also occur, such as the lion chasing a calf. 
In the representations of maidens playing the lute or beating 
prototypes derived from tomb painting are evident, 
bundles and peaches usually symbolize festive banquets, 
and the swampy thicket is an allusion to nature as the setting 
for erotic love and intercourse. Hieroglyphs with auspicious 
connotations are sometimes worked into the compositions. The 
wild duck also belongs to this romantic setting of marshland. 
Carved of ivory and hollowed, the figure of the duck often 
serves as a receptacle for cosmetic creams; the wings serve as 
the lid of the vessel, as they are hinged and swing aside. Some 
of these duck receptacles are provided with handles in the form 
of swimming maidens. This motif may have been inspired 
by the romantic lyric poetry that flourished during the New 


Kingdom. Graceful servants, Negresses, and Syrian slaves 
each carrying a great container which served as an ointment jar' 
exemplify the sort of domestic art popular during this period! 
These figures appear in relief as well as in the round. Figures 
of both male and female slaves frequently carry a receptacle 
on their bent necks. These figure utensils are generally set 
into small rectangular base plates, as were the tomb statuettes. 
They do not comply with the customary Egyptian canon of 
axial composition but carry their loads freely and in a wholly 
naturalistic manner. The bodies bend forward or to the side 
under the strain of the heavy loads, and sometimes the weight 
of the burden is even expressed by a spiral twist of the body. 

With the upsurge of the ancient Egyptian technique of 
faience during the reign of Akhenaten, architectural members 
and building interiors were also revetted with colorful inlays. 
Tiles appear to have replaced the practice of floor painting. 
The tiles are decorated with motifs similar to those which 
earlier adorned the painted floors: aquatic plants and water 
birds taking flight. Wall decorations of faience with applied 
relief representations have been preserved from a palace of 
Seti I and Ramses II at Kantir in the northeastern sector of 
the Delta, as well as from the palace of Ramses III near his 
mortuary temple at Medinet Habu. 

The transition from the New Kingdom to the Late 
Period (21st to 24th dynasty, 1085-712 b.c.). The end of the 
New Kingdom was marked by a change in dynasties and by 
the political division of the land into Theban and Thinite lines. 

The 22d dynasty of Libyan mercenary chiefs was able to 
restore political unity for only a brief time. The political strong- 
hold during this period was the Delta sector. The political 
influence of Thebes became progressively less significant; how- 
ever, Theban artistic traditions survived for several centuries, 
until the Late Period was ushered in with the 25th dynasty. 

As a consequence of the general poverty of this transitional 
period, there was no appreciable architectural activity. The 
rulers of the 22d dynasty occupied themselves with the com- 
pletion of buildings begun by the Ramesside kings, such as 
the temple of Khonsu at Kamak initiated by Ramses III 
(fig. 675). King Sheshonq I, the founder of the 22d dynasty, 
built a wide colonnaded court to enclose the fa9ade of the 
little temple of Ramses III, in front of the western pykv. 
The huge first pylon, which now gives access to the court, seems 
to have been constructed in Ptolemaic times to replace the 
western wing of this colonnaded hall. A temple of Amen 
built by Sheshonq I and Osorkon I at El Hibeh in Middle 
Egypt is a modest structure. In this ' building the parapets 
between the columns that are characteristic of the Late Period 
are present for the first time. At Bubastis, the capital of the 
22d dynasty, a granite gateway of Osorkon II that is decorated 
with representations of his jubilee has been preserved. 

In the few extant reliefs and paintings of this period, the 
same continuance of Theban traditions may be observed. The 
sunk reliefs of the Hall of the Bubastides, built by Sheshonq I, 
and the great representation of the victory over Rehoboam 
of Judaea on the south face of the pylon adjacent to this hall 
display a clarity of contour that is reminiscent of Theban New 
Kingdom relief. Blocks from the temple of El Hibeh show 
fine modeling in high relief and a broad treatment of details. 
In the medium of wall painting, the Theban period came to 
a close with the painted tombs of the 21st dynasty burial 01 
Nepaneferher (tomb 68); but traditional themes persisted 10 
the representations of mourners and of a necropolis on a painted 
sarcophagus of the 22d dynasty from Deir el Medineh (Berlin, 
Staat. Mus.). 

Little royal sculpture in the round has been preserved fr°j? 
this intermediary period. A quartzite torso of Osorkon * 
found at Byblos is closely related to the Ramesside period in 1 
style. A life-size head now in Philadelphia (Univ. Mus.), ww” 
once belonged to a kneeling figure of Osorkon II from Tanjj 
(Cairo, Egyptian Mus.), is consciously drawn from sculp W** 
forms of the Thutmoaide period. The same tendencies m** 
be observed in statues of the royal princes who served aslW® 
priests of Amen at Thebes. Moat of these are of the ba#** 
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statue type, and their cubistic bodies are entirely covered with 
figures of gods, divine symbols, and inscriptions. 

Bronze sculpture appeared in quantity for the first time 
during the 2ad dynasty, but the technique was not new to Egypt. 
The sphinx figure of Thutmosis III in the Louvre, richly 
embellished with the royal name in hammered gold, is an isolated 
antecedent of this new branch of metalcraft. The technique 
seems to have developed in Lower Egypt, where metals — 
especially silver — for the inlays were readily available from 
trade with the Near East. A bronze statuette of Osorkon I 
(Brooklyn Mus.) was found at Tell el Yahudiyeh in the Delta. 
The largest of these bronze figures, a statuette of Takushit 
(Athens, Nat. Mus.; ca. 27 in. high), is believed to have been 
found at Bubastis. The most significant example of the type 
is a statuette of Queen Karomama, the wife of Takelot II (pl. 378). 
The inscriptions on the base plate of the statuette and the 
apparel of the queen, with its wide collar and rich feather de- 
sign, are decorated with applied silver, gold, and electrum. 
The portrait features recall Ramesside prototypes, whereas the 
• ody > ms show a new slenderness and fluidity of contour, 
lie damascene technique of inlaying bronze with strips of 
precious metal was accompanied by the practice of partially 
covering bronze statuettes of the gods with gold foil. Rich 
inlays of glass paste in grooves and cells that were cast with 
the figure now also became common. As examples of the 
applied arts of this transitional period, the burials in the royal 
necropolis of Tanis have yielded rich finds of masks of wrought 
gold, pectorals, precious vessels, and a sarcophagus of wrought 
silver decorated with the head of a hawk. As they had during 
the Ramesside period, Egyptian minor arts of the 10th and 
9th centuries B.c. again exercised strong influence over the 
applied arts of Syria and Palestine. 

The Late Period (25th dynasty through early Roman rule, 
712 b.c. to 2d century of the Christian era). The term “Late 
Period" encompasses the last native Egyptian dynasties (26th 
and 30th), as well as the centuries of foreign domination by 
Nubians, Persians, Macedonian Ptolemies, and the Roman 
emperors. The time of indigenous Egyptian cultural develop- 
ment was past. Time and again the Egyptians were drawn into 
the wars and internal political disputes of foreign powers; re- 
peatedly, foreign armies invaded the Nile Valley and plundered 
its sanctuaries. Egyptian kingship was divested of its divine 
attributes and secularized. Even in brief intermittent periods 
of national autonomy during this era, the spiritual ties to 
ancient religious foundations were absent. As a consequence 
of the gradual dissolution of political power, traditional re- 
ligious beliefs, and the doctrine of divine kingship, the sig- 
nificant purpose and relevance of older Egyptian art was 
irretrievably lost. The political unity of the land, symbolized 
in the conception of Egyptian kingship as ruler of the Two 
Lands, was also relegated to the past. The Tack of a supreme 
national deity strengthened the cults of the many local gods 
and resulted in the development of separatist theological sys- 
tems. Because of the generally unsettled conditions of the 
times and the rapid succession of dynastic changes, monu- 
niental creations in the arts were very rare. The conventions 
Mid canons of Egyptian art and writing again became a per- 
awtent force in the preservation of ancient traditions in the 
Popular consciousness and served as an active link between 
the old and the new. There were sporadic attempts at revival 
or innovation in the arts, but these inevitably gave way to 
em Pty formalism. The technique of working hard stone was 
Practiced with uncommon virtuosity during the Late Period, 
™ the works created seldom reflected the spiritual diversity 
of the times. Artistic expression was somewhat conventional 
impersonal, so the creations of this period are char- 
acterixed by their “timeless” (i.e., indefinite) quality. 

The concept of a kingship founded on an intimate relation- 
Jjtop between the king and the gods was so deeply rooted in 
^^Ptian popular that enlightened and cosmo- 

{*ktan native rulers as well as foreign masters — Persians, 
polemics, and Romans — had recourse to ancient artistic tradi- 
t,0n> fo order to document and secure their royal claim. During 


the reigns of these diverse rulers, temples were built and equipped 
with statues, reliefs, and hieroglyphic inscriptions until well 
into Roman times; and in these temples foreign rulers, as 
legitimate heirs to the Pharaohs, venerated and sacrificed to 
the Egyptian gods. In addition to official art, there existed 
private sculpture in the form of temple statues of high function- 
aries, for the most part members of the priestly class. The 
portraits of these eminent Egyptians are the most significant 
contribution of Egyptian art of the Late Period. 

With the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great and 
with the establishment of Alexandria as the center of Hellen- 
istic culture and art in its function as the capital of the Ptole- 
maic kings, there began a struggle between Egyptian and West- 
ern thought which in art ultimately led to the assimilation of 
foreign influences. 

Architecture : <a. Temples . The Late Period began with the 
25th dynasty (712-663 b.c.), which was Nubian in origin. 
During the New Kingdom the region south of Egypt had for 
centuries remained under the influence of Egyptian culture. 
After the end of the New Kingdom it had declared itself auton- 
omous under local rulers; nevertheless, the area preserved the 
orthodox belief in Amen. This orthodoxy was the origin of 
Nubian claims to Thebes as the abode of their god, and it 
was in the name of Amen that Egypt was occupied by Nubian 
invaders. The center of Nubian might remained, however, 
the capital of Napata, far to the south in the Gebel Barkal 
(see Nubian art). Here, as well as at Kawa and Sanam, the 
Nubian kings erected temples purely Egyptian in form. Adopt- 
ing these temple? as a model, the Nubian king Taharqa (688- 
663 B.c.) added a high colonnade of kiosklike forms to the west 
and east sideB of the temple of Amen at Kamak. Of the west- 
ern colonnade, erected in front of the pylon of Horemheb, 
one of the twenty 70 -ft. papyrus columns with open-blossom 
capitals has been set up again. Similar colonnaded porches 
were also added to the temple of Monthu in the northern 
sector of Kamak and to the temple at Luxor. 

The architectural activity of the 26th, or Saite, dynasty 
(663-525 B.c.) — a local dynasty originating at Sais in the 
Nile Delta — was confined to Lower Egypt, including Memphis. 
At Memphis and in the Delta, only isolated parts of the temples 
of this period have been preserved, such as the colossal mono- 
lithic naos of Amasis (569-525 B.c.), the former inner sanctum 
of the temple of Mendes (Tell el Rub'). Herodotus reports 
that the royal tombs of the Saites lay within the precinct of 
the great temple of Neith at Sais, close to the sanctuary proper 
{Histories, II, 159). 

After the conquest of Egypt by the Persian king Cambyses 
(525 b.c.), Darius I (521-486 B.c.) built a temple of Amen 
in the Kharga Oasis in purely Egyptian style (pl. 379), and 
to this Nectanebo II (358-341 B.c.) of the native 30th dynasty 
added a beautiful entrance hall with palmiform and papyrus 
columns with blossom and composite capitals. As evidence 
of the building activity of the 30th dynasty (378-341 B.c.), there 
exist minor additions to older temples in Upper Egypt. Even 
more important remains are the ruins of a gigantic temple 
near the present-day village of Behbit el Hagar in the Delta. 
This temple, constructed of granite from Aswan, was demolished 
by an earthquake. The oldest temple on the island of Philae, 
near the First Cataract, also goes back to the 30th dynasty. 

With the advent of the Ptolemaic dynasty (331-330 B.C.), 
the cultural center of Egypt moved north permanently to tbs 
Greek capital of Alexandria. Upper Egypt turned from the 
foreign usurpers and withdrew into its ancient religious herit- 
age. Ironically, however, it was during these last three centuries 
of the 1st millenium B.c. that architecture in Upper Egypt 
experienced a final notable revival. The cause is readily discern- 
ible: architecture was now in the service of a Greek dynasty 
that actively sought to reconcile opposites and to cater to the 
religious sensibilities of its subjects. The temples were built 
in a purely Egyptian style arid were dedicated to the old local 
gods. In the decoration of these edifices, the Ptolemies ap- 
peared in reliefs and statues as the legitimate successors of the 
Pharaohs. 
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Under the direction of Philip Arrhidaeus the sanctuary of 
Kamak was restored. The fine reliefs on the granite walls 
adhere closely to the style of the Thutmoside period. It was 
probably at this time that the middle sanctuary of the temple 
precinct at Kamak was enclosed by a high brick wall with 
three monumental gateways; the southwest portal was con- 
structed by Ptolemy III (Euergetes). The greatest architectural 
achievements of the Ptolemies are a number of temples, some 
of which are still intact. Under Ptolemy III the gigantic temple 
of Homs at Edfii was begun in 237 B.c.; it remained unfinished 
until the time of Ptolemy XIII, who completed the structure in 



Edfii. temple of Horns, Ptolemaic period ( from Lange-Hirmer). 


57 B.C. (pls. 379, 380). The ground plan adheres closely to 
the scheme developed toward the end of the New Kingdom 
(fig. 699), but here it is made more complex by the addition 
of several forehalls. The temple proper, with its wide colon- 
naded porch, is surrounded by a high enclosing wall of stone, 
through which gigantic pylons provide access to a spacious 
colonnaded court. An innovation of Ptolemaic temples is the 
so-called "Birth House,” situated near the main entrance and 
as a rule oriented at a right angle to the main temple axis. 
This Birth House usually had the plan of a peripteral temple 
and was regarded — judging from representations and in- 
scriptions — as the place where the deity was bom. 

Two of the most significant of Ptolemaic temples are the 
temple of Hathor at Dendera and the temple of Sobeck and 
Haroeris at Kom Ombo (fig. 700). The two sanctuaries of 
this latter temple are combined in one building and have a 
common entrance. Also of the Ptolemaic era is the temple 
of Isis and the surrounding sanctuary on the island of Philae. 
The buildings of this sanctuary are disposed according to the 
geographical character of the island, so that an inscription 
of the time was able to compare the whole complex to a mighty 
"ship.” The relief decoration of many temples was not com- 
pleted until Roman times. Besides the customary and oft- 
repeated pictures of the king in an attitude of adoration be- 
fore a divinity, the subjects include a representation of a pro- 
cession, which at Edfu and Dendera wound its way up one 
staircase to the sanctuary of Osiris on the roof of the temple, 
then down the other and back into the temple. The temple 
inscriptions also relate in detail the dates of construction and 
list the names of individual rooms. 

Characteristic of Late Period temples, Birth Houses, and 
kiosks are the parapets that are inserted into the colonnade to 
about half the height of the columns. Their purpose was to 
prevent outsiders from peering into the temple (cf. pl. 379). 
^Another favorite element of temple architecture during this 
period was the diversity of the column capitals. Of the older 
column types, only the palmiform was preserved intact. The 
bell form of the papyrus capital was combined with various 
ornamental floral elements. In the composite capital, sculp- 
tured blossoms were set one within the other; the capital thereby 
took on the appearance of an upright floral garland. These 
forms had already appeared in the representations of small 
wooden throne pavilions during the New Kingdom. These 
two-dimensional forms seem to have been translated into full- 
scale architecture during the Amama period. In temple archi- 
tecture, the composite capital emerged during the 30th dynasty, 


in the hall of Nectanebo I at Philae and in the porch of Nec- 
tanebo II at Hibis (pl. 379). The columns are of the round 
type current since Ramesside times; the capitals, however 
vary from column to column. * 

b. Private tombs . During the short period of importance 
that the presence of the Nubian dynasty conferred upon Thebes 
a few significant private tombs were built in the western ne- 
cropolis. While the kings resided at Napata, the sovereignty 
of Thebes lay in the hands of the so-called "Divine Consort 
of Amen,” a Nubian princess. The tombs of these Divine 
Consorts are small, templelike chapels decorated with reliefs 
and are located within the precinct of the temple of Medinet 
Habu. Their architectural significance lies in the fact that 
they mark the first known occurrence in Egypt of the true 
vault, that is, one that is composed of wedge-shaped blocks. 

llie most significant tomb structures of this period are 
found at El Asasif, at the end of the valley of Deir el Bahri. 
The most spacious burial is that of Petamenopet (tomb 33). 
The structure above ground is of brick and consists of a pylon- 
like gateway and an enclosing wall articulated on the exterior 
with niches. The burial chambers and the cult areas are cut 
into the cliff at several levels. Stairs lead to spacious sub- 
terranean halls with ceilings supported by pillars. In the axial 
arrangement of the stairs, passageways, and chambers, the 
survival of the type of ground plan employed for royal tombs 
of the New Kingdom may, perhaps, be noted. Tombs of 
officials were built at ThebeB until the 26th dynasty. These 
are worthy of mention, if only for their relief decoration. A small 
tomb in the southern part of the necropolis of Giza, which 
is decorated largely with religious representations in its super- 
structure, appears to date from the 25th dynasty as well. The 
tombs of the Persian period discovered at Saqqara have no 
superstructures and are designed especially for the protection 
of the deceased: a sarcophagus of polished black granite, weigh- 
ing several tons, was placed in a shaft that was over 80 ft. 

A tomb of unusual form was constructed at the beginning 
of the Ptolemaic period by Petosiris, the high priest of Hermop- 
olis. The superstructure of this tomb resembles a small Late 
Period temple with composite capitals and a parapet between 
the columns. In the history of Egyptian art, this tomb is 
particularly interesting because of its relief decoration (ste 
below). The tombs with walls painted in the hybrid Greco- 
Egyptian style, at Tuneh el Gebel in the vicinity of the tomb 
of Petosiris, as well as the catacomblike tombs with Egyptian- 



Kom Ombo, temple, Ptolemaic period (Jrom Lange-Hirmer). 


izing relief decoration near Alexandria, belong in architectural 
type to the Hellenistic style (see Hellenistic art). 

Relief and painting . A clear, consistent development cann®* 
be traced in the relief decoration of the Late Period. * 
study of the art of this period is dependent on several grouFj 
of monuments; each group corresponds to a distinctive 
tradition. Royal reliefs from the Nubian period have 
preserved in the temple at Gebel Barkal (see NUBIAN aot* 
The reliefs of Theban private tombs of the 25th and the ear 
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part of the 26th dynasty do not display any uniform tendencies quished Libyan prince and his family. A group of jubilee 
even during this short period. Their decoration reverts to scenes found in the palace of Apries at Memphis also reveals 
old forms and themes, readily accessible in diverse Theban the frank employment of copyists. In the chambers under the 
tombs and temples of preceding periods. Early in the 26th 3d-dynaaty stepped pyramid of Zoser at Saqqara, the traces 
dynasty, an official named Ibi in the service of the Divine of a grid on reliefs of the king attest the presence of copyists 
Consort copied for his burial chamber the decoration of the once again. Nevertheless, this reliance upon earlier prototypes 
tomb of a 6th-dynasty official who bore the same name. The should not be overemphasized; nor should it even be con- 
6th-dynasty prototype is at Deir el Gebrawi near Asyut. The sidered the decisive ingredient of the Late Period style. It must 
representations in the later tomb are changed in certain details be remembered that the art of the early Middle Kingdom 
and are combined with new themes. A grid based upon the and the Old Kingdom also developed in close association with 
Late Period canon has been preserved in these reliefs. The the art of the preceding periods. During the relatively short 
human body was at this time divided into 21 units from the period in which Late Period art evolved, older monuments were 
soles of the feet to the upper eyelid, not 18 as during the New more widely available for study than ever before; yet, on bal- 
Kingdom. In the roughly contemporaneous burial of Pabes ance, what the draftsmen and sculptors were able to borrow 
(tomb 279), the raised and sunk reliefs recall the mature style during this brief period of activity was more in the nature of 
of the 18th dynasty; however, they differ from i8th-dynasty outward form rather than deeper philosophical or spiritual 


reliefs in the sharpness of their contours, as well as in the 
pedantic execution of details and modish touches such as the 
tasseled edges of the pleated garment. Even in cases where 
. defii e prototype can be established, the term "transform- 
nuns,” rather than "copies,” should be applied. An example 
of such adaptations is the fragment of a beautiful relief in the 
Brooklyn Museum (pl. 383) that bears a representation of the 
extraction of a thorn and another of a woman holding an infant 
amid trees. This representation was probably derived from 
a relief at Thebes in the tomb of Menna from the mid- 1 8th 
dynasty (tomb 69). Other reliefs manifest the realistic depiction 
of old age that was current in sculpture in the round. An 
example of this tendency is a fragment in Kansas City (Nelson 
Gall, of Art), probably from the tomb of Mentuemhat at Thebes 
(tomb 34; see below). This realistic strain in portrait sculpture 
may also be noted in a relief of King Psamtik I (Br. Mus.) 
that — like similar reliefs of Psamtik II (Vienna, Kunsthist. 
Mus.) and Nectanebo I (Br. Mus.) — probably comes from 
a Delta sanctuary. The Delta sovereigns seem to have employed 
Theban artists at the beginning of the 26th dynasty. 

A series of fine limestone reliefs from the area of Memphis, 
which consist of a single register bordered at the top by an 
astragal, forms a closely knit stylistic group. The problem 
of their original function has not yet been satisfactorily an- 
swered. They may have decorated a large pedestal, or they 
may have served as a narrow frieze adorning a small chamber. 
The representations show the owner of the tomb seated and 
receiving people who approach with offerings; also present 
are musicians and a dancing girl. The oldest piece of this group, 
the Henat relief (pl. 384), has been attributed to the last decade 
of the 26th dynasty (ca. 530 B.C.), on the basis of genealogical 
evidence. The later reliefs of the series approach Ptolemaic 
art in style. The sites of these finds, for which single examples 
°f this group have been named, as well as the style of high 
relief and the character of the inscriptions, would seem to 'in- 
dicate Memphite origin and the influence 'of Old Kingdom 
prototypes. A relief of this period now in Baltimore (Walters 
Art Gall., no. 274) is an example of faithful copying of such 
an Old Kingdom model. The Late Period characteristics ot 
these reliefs include the expansive deployment of the figures, 
the wide skulls, and the careful attention paid to minor details. 
Subsequently, ornamental floral motifs and modish, richly 
pleated garments were commonly introduced. The figures 
achieve a greater sense of volume in their isolation, ana tne 
approximation of bodies in motion becomes more marked. 
The most significant example from this group is the reliet 
of Tanefer (pl. 384), which dates from the 30th 
4 th cent. b.c.). A maiden playing on a lyre on a slightly later 
relief fragment (Cleveland, Mus. of Art) was adapted fro 
a Memphite relief of the late 18th dynasty. 

These so-called "Neo-Memphite reliefs incorporate motifs 
°f the Old and New Kingdoms, but they are adapted to suit 
contemporary formal tastes. As a result, new artistic tendencies 
Wer e inspired by the old. Royal relief sculpture of this 
Period continually reflected Old Kingdom 
Nubian King Taharqa had two characteristic Old Kingdom 
feenes copied forhia temple at Kawa: the .triumphant fang 

the guise of a sphinx trampling his enemies, and the van- 


content. 

A new type of representation appeared in the decoration of 
shrines of the late 26th dynasty, which were usually made of 
d irk hard stone. The surface of the stone was highly polished, 
and the figures were executed in sunk relief in such a way 
that their rough surfaces were strongly contrasted with the 
dark and highly polished backgrounds. In the black granite 
sarcophagi introduced during the Persian period, and especially 
in the granite royal reliefs of the 30th dynasty, this technique 
was practiced with great virtuosity. In these last-named re- 
liefs, although the contours are extremely elegant and precise, 
the figures retain much of their organic volume. In the temple 
reliefs of the Ptolemaic period, the contours are cut deeper 
into the stone and display greater freedom and boldness in 
their execution. The modeling is also firmer and more life- 
like. The arrangement of kings and gods confronting each 
other lends a decorstive effect to these representations. 

During the Roman occupation the friezes became narrower, 
the compositions more monotonous and the details more 
insistent. Hellenistic stylistic tendencies had little noticeable 
effect, whereas the old I gyptian canons governing the con- 
struction of the human figure were still strictly adhered to. 
Still, the influence of Hellenistic art did manifest itself in 
isolated details. In the mortuary temple of the high priest 
Petosiris near Hermopolis, the walls of the outer chamber 
bear low-relief scenes of everyday life. The participants and 
the low-relief style are Egyptian; however, they have been 
transformed by the introduction of Greek drapery with rich 
folds and wholly mundane representations of contemporapr 
life. The threshing of grain was now accomplished with flails 
(pl. 384), not by driving cattle over the threshing circle as 
was formerly done. A lathe appears for the first time in rep- 
resentations of artisans at work; and in the metalsmith work- 
shops rhyta of foreign origin are being manufactured. 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions appear within the picture plane 
as before. In other scenes, purely Greek motifs are translated 
into the Egyptian low-relief technique. In the representations 
of offering bearers in Greek dress, the plants and animals 
borne on their heads and in their hands are rendered in the 
style of Hellenistic stucco ornament; that is, they fill the entire 
background. A change has also taken place in the color choice. 
The background is now painted a dull green; and on this 
ground, a bluish red appears against tones of brown. The 
Egyptian draftsmen and sculptors who created the decoration 
of the tomb of Petosiris were familiar with Helleni stic art 
and were able to translate these imported motifs into Egyptian 
low relief. The scenes influenced by Hellenistic art are con- 
fined to the outer hall of the tomb. The tear chambers, which 
accommodated cult rituals, are decorated with mortuary texts 
in hieroglyphs and religious representations in Egyptian style. 

e 

Sculpture m the round . That the 25th dynasty marke d the 
beginning of a new era in Egyptian history is most apparent 
in the sculpture in the round of the period. The highly pol- 
ished, larger than life-size head of King Taharqa from Thebea 
(pl. 386), with its rounded skull and caplike support for a hl&k 
feather crown, presents an image of the sovereign unknown 
to the art of earlier periods. In the broad, squat forma of the 
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physiognomy and in the black stone polished to a metallic 
luster the Nubian origin of the ruler is immediately apparent. 
The traditional Egyptian image of the ruler is restated in terms 
of Negro Africa. Negroid features are even more pronounced 
in a statuette of the Nubian official Irigadiganen (Cairo, Egyptian 
Mus.). Such characteristics are also present in the statues of 
Theban officials. A bust and a statue of Mentuemhat, the 
governor of Thebes from the reign of Taharqa to that of 
Psamtik 1 , are the two most significant works of this period 
(Cairo, Egyptian Mus.). Both figures are imbued with extraor- 
dinary power and purposefulness; but in their forms they 
are quite different. The head of the bust of Mentuemhat in- 
corporates highly realistic indications of old age (pl. 386): 
except for a stiff fringe of hair that resembles the edge of a 
helmet, the man is bald-headed; his brows are knit, and under 
his eyes there are sagging folds of skin. A certain mature 
introspective quality also pervades the statue of the governor 
in which he wears a long wig in the fashion of the New King- 
dom. The expansive chest and wide shoulders are reminiscent 
of Old Kingdom statues. Eollowing these two masterpieces 
in importance is another series of statues of the same subject. 
Like contemporary reliefs, these sculptural portraits emulate 
a variety of prototypes. A draped statue in the style of the 
1 8th dynasty is but one of several examples of such borrowing 
that could be named (Berlin, Staat. Mus.). Similar tendencies 
are apparent in the statues of Petamenopet; one of these, in 
quartzite, represents this official as a scribe in the style of the 
Old Kingdom (pl. 388). 

The statues of the Divine Consorts of Amen exhibit little 
evidence of the Nubian origins of their subjects. In their bodily 
forms, as well as in the choice of attributes, they recall royal 
statues of the late New Kingdom (pl. 386). More ample female 
forms do not appear until the 26th dynasty. 

The origins of Saite royal sculpture remain obscure. They 
may — as seems to be indicated by a relief of Psamtik I — 
lie in the art of the Nubian dynasty. Inscribed statues of Psam- 
tik II, Apries, and Amasis have been preserved. The most 
significant of these is the life-size head of Apries in “battle 
helmet” (pl. 387). The impression is one of masklike im- 
mobility, and this air of imperturbability gives the subject 
a remote and awesome aspect. The new direction in portraiture 
is marked by generalized features, a quality of timelessness, 
and idealization. The deliberate adoption of the severe and 
timeless style of an earlier period carried with it the danger 
of mechanical repetition according to a fixed scheme or formula. 
This uninspired reliance upon formula is illustrated in a royal 
head in Berlin and in a sphinx head of Amasis in the Capitoline 
Museum. Statues of officials increased in numbers during the 
Saite period. Most of these are temple statues, kneeling 
figures that bear a miniature naos. The last Egyptian scribe 
portrait is the figure of Nespekashuti from Karnak (pl. 388), 
which dates from the time of Psamtik II. The features of the 
sitter are vague and idealized, as in contemporary royal sculpture. 

During the 26th dynasty small sculpture in bronze also 
experienced a marked upswing. Cduntless images of gods and 
sacred animals have survived from this period. Most of these 
are objects of the common, mass-produced variety. The seated 
cats, however, must be considered among the great creations 
of animal sculpture in any period. These hollow cast figures 
of cats and ibis served as votive offerings and as coffins for 
the mummified remains of the sacred animal. Small-scale 
bronze sculpture was manufactured for a large segment of the 
tibpulation, and its creation continued without interruption 
throughout Ptolemaic and into Roman times. 

No statue of a Persian king has thus far been found in Egypt, 
and inscribed statues of officials of the Persian period (27th 
dynasty) are very rare. Those which have been found lack 
heads. On the one hand, Saite forms continued during 
this period; on the other hand, the beginning of a new kind 
of portraiture seems to date from this time. This conception 
of the portrait ultimately produced the famous so-called “green 
heads" of priests (see below). The influence of Achaemenian 
art is apparent in the jewelry of this period and in small figures 
of roaring lions. 


Knowledge of 30th-dynasty monumental sculpture is de- 
rived from two headless statues of Nectanebo I (Vat. Mus.* 
Paris, Bib. Nat.), both of which are unusually expressive in 
body structure, and from several idealized portraits that antic- 
ipate the forms of the colossal statue of Ptolemy II also in 
the Vatican. The most significant piece of 30th-dynasty sculp, 
ture that has been preserved is the lion of Nectanebo II (Vat. 
Mus.). With its head turned sideways and front paws crossed 
the animal is set on a base plate in the natural oblique position 
of a lion at rest. 

The 4th century b.c. was a very important period for the 
development of private sculpture in Egypt. Two groups of 
heads of polished hard stone, predominantly green schist, pro- 
vide characteristic illustrations of this final phase of native 
Egyptian sculpture. There are two recognizable types among 
these: the idealized portraits with elongated bald heads and 
the heads with realistic portrait features. Both groups are 
closely associated and represent the two major possibilities in 
portraiture. Whether both types of image were made for 
statues of the same person to be erected side by side cannot 
be definitely established because of the fragmentary state of 
preservation of these works. 

Of the numerous ideal portraits (the so-called “bubble heads”) 
that have been preserved, some are strongly reminiscent of 
26th-dyna8ty forms, and also of the “neo-Memphite” reliefs 
of the late 26th dynasty. Other “bubble heads” (pl. 389) can 
be assigned to the first half of the 3d century B.c. on the basis 
of the similarity of their mouths and eyes to those of the statue 
of Ptolemy II in the Vatican (pl. 390). This type remained 
popular during the Ptolemaic period, but became progressively 
more rigid in its forms. The portrait type of the priest with 
shaven skull was employed in Egypt as far back as the late 
Middle Kingdom. Elongated skulls were a preference during 
the Axnarna period, as may be seen in the quartzite heads of 
Amama princesses. This shape of skull also occurred in por- 
traits of officials during the Ramesside and Libyan periods. 
However, all these earlier examples of the type lack the high 
surface polish that is so characteristic of the “bubble heads” 
of the Late Period. 

The realistic heads of this group are all less than life size 
and continue the “old age” portrait tradition of the 25th dynasty, 
which had been interrupted during the Saite period. The 
greatest creation of this period is without doubt a green head 
in Berlin (Staat. Mus.). These heads also are generally bald, 
but the bone structure of the skull is more pronounced in them. 
The dating of these individualized portraits, in the absence of 
the genealogical and epigraphic evidence that would perhaps 
be supplied by the missing bodies, remains an unsettled ques- 
tion. The dating of the Berlin green head serves as point 
of departure for the dating of the whole group. Some scholars 
have sought to assign this head to the Ptolemaic period, and 
they assert that the “densification and transparency of the 
features” is the result of Hellenistic influence. Nevertheless, 
the head fits readily within the bounds of native Egypt** 11 
tradition. Its construction conforms to the ancient conception 
of a statue as a four-sided relief. The organic sense of m** 8 
achieved in the green head does not surpass that attained, * or 
example, in the heads of the Amama princesses. The con- 
spicuous element of innovation in the green head was its ex- 
pression of extreme concentration; still, the means by which 
this effect was achieved were entirely and peculiarly Egypt** 11, 
The eyes are incised in a linear, almost “hieroglyphic,” manner. 
The folds of skin that radiate from the base of the nose to the 
comers of the mouth, the crow's-feet about the eyes and eaffi 
and the wrinkles of the brow — all these elements are indicate® 
by purely linear means. When compared with later examp* 
of this type from the Ptolemaic period, the purely EgyP tian 
style of this masterpiece should be self-evident. . . 

The beginnings of this type of portraiture are found m tn 
Nubian period and also in the late Middle Kingdom. 
related to the Berlin green head are a kneeling figure of _P*®**“ 
tik-Sa-Neith (Cairo, Egyptian Mus.), a work of the 
period, and a small head in the Brooklyn Museum (Wj* 3^» 
which ia very similar to the Berlin head in its unusually 
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contained and assured expression. The features of the Cairo 
figure, however, are not so realistically portrayed. The heads 
in Brooklyn and Berlin may be considered purely Egyptian 
in character and probably date from the pre-Ptolemaic era 
(ca. 4th cent. B.C.). These works are followed by the so-called 
“small green heads,” which continue into the Ptolemaic period. 
At this time the influence of Hellenistic and republican Roman 
portraiture became gradually more pronounced, even in the 
traditionally Egyptian portrait statues with back pillars. 

At a time when the dissemination of Hellenistic art under 
the Ptolemaic rulers had begun throughout the Nile Valley, 
Egyptian art was suddenly confronted with the danger of losing 
its age-old task and chief incentive — the execution of com- 
missions for the royal house. In order to conserve the traditional 
artistic heritage, small-scale limestone models or patterns were 
made, the face of which represented the subject to be copied 
and the back the system of measures according to which this 
work was to be executed. Generally these objects served as 
models for official art: heads of kings and gods with their attri- 
U tes, i ts of the human body, details of architecture, and so 
fb-th. They were meant to be translated into relief as well 
as copied in sculpture in the round. These portable work- 
shop models, which convey the appearance of the subject in 
the most precise detail, were generally kept in temples in order 
to facilitate work on new commissions. After the reign of 
Ptolemy II, Hellenistic traits entered to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent into the royal portraits executed in Egyptian style. The 
same development has already been observed in the statues of 
priests and secular officials. It was not until Roman times 
that these Hellenistic influences were expurgated. Subsequently, 
Roman emperors were represented in Pharaonic guise and 
according to the traditional Egyptian canons. The portrait 
heads of these emperors are simple and of the idealized type. 
A royal head found in the Tiber (Rome, Mus. Barracco) exem- 
plifies this last phase of Egyptian official art. 

A group of dated royal statues from late in the ist century 
of the Christian era were found at Benevento in Italy. Here, 
in a.d. 88 the emperor Domitian, who first accorded official 
recognition to the Egyptian cults that had been flourishing 
for years on Italian soil and throughout the empire, founded 
a temple of Isis. Portraits of the emperor in Egyptian style 
were commissioned to be executed in Egypt for the adornment 
of this sanctuary. A few individualized “portrait features” 
are superficially applied to these otherwise idealized statues 
of purely Egyptian type; yet these statues also reveal the final 
breakdown of the system of canonic forms and the structure 
°f Egyptian sculpture. The bodies appear to be pressed into 
their back pillars. Western conceptions had begun to permeate 
the construction of the figure, especially in the representation 
of muscles. There occurred a brief revival of the Egyptian 
style during the reign of Hadrian, who visited Egypt in A.D. 
130. Thereafter, imperial statues in Pharaonic? garb exist only 
for the emperor Caracalla (a.d. 211-17); but in these the head 
°f the emperor is done as a standard Roman portrait. 

Minor arts. Among finds of the Late Period, the applied 
arts cannot be given the importance that such works had in 
. * examination of earlier periods, simply because their quantity 
18 insufficient for a comprehensive study of the productions 
of the period. The reason for this lies in the fact that during 
the Late Period the cultural center of Egypt was the Delta 
•rea; and the ground of this region has been much less kind 
fo the preservation of antiquities than have the tombs at the 
foge of the desert in Upper Egypt. Some small precious ob- 
J * ct8 have come to light, especially in the burials of the Nubian 
^88 (aee Nubian art). The techniques of metalworking 
•nd metal polychromy continued during the 25 th dynasty 
into the Roman period (e.g., the Mema Isiaca , Turn, Mus. 
£pzio). Since the Saite period Egypt has been engaged w 
mendly intercourse with other Mediterranean lands, and this 
£ c 5*nge, funneled in part through the Greek trade emporium 
ot Naukratis in the Delta, brought foreign types of jewelry 
**jd vessels to the Nile Valley. As evidence of the Persian 
P€n °d only isolated finds of Achaemenian objects have been 


made on Egyptian soil. The 30th dynasty witnessed a great 
expansion of the production of faience ware. Tlie faience 
inlays and figurines of this period are of unusually fine quality. 
During the Roman period the art of multicolored hieroglyphs 
(pl. 392) and figure inlays in millefiori glass was developed. 
The craft of the Ptolemaic goldsmith was dominated by Hellen- 
istic forms. 
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Zu den Sonnenheiligtttmer der 5 Dynastic MdIK XIV 1956, pp 104-16, 
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forschung und Altertumskunde II 1938 A Vartlle Karnak (Fouilles de 
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Altertumskunde, III, 2 1954 C Robichon, P Barguet and J Leclant 
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R IV, 1936 pp 73—94 A Piankoff The Tomb of Ramesses VI 2 vols 
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New York. 1922-23, N de G Davies The Tomb of Two Sculptors, New 
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don, Z929 N de G Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes, 2 vow 
New York, 1930, N de G Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-hotep at T news 
2 vols , New York, 1933. M Wegner, Stilentwicklung der thebaniscn 
BeamtengrAber, MdIK. IV 1933. PP 38-164. A H Gardiner, ed 
Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, 4 vols , London, Chicago. *933-5 
L Klebs, Die Reliefs und Malereien des neuen Reiches, I. AM 
Heidelberger Ak der Wiasenschaften, Philosophisch-historische K1*J[J« 
1934, N de G Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ri at l 
New York, z 9 35. N M Davies and A H Gardiner. Ancient 
tian Paintings, 3 vols . Chicago, 1936. J Vandier, Une fresque ^ 
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dans 1 ngypte ancienne, sruaseis, 1930, r 
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1, Munich, Z94i. N de G. Davies, The Tomb of the » 
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Der Fusaboden 
seum zu Kairo, 

Ramose, London, 1941. in ae u uavies, me lomn W1 Kur- 
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LXVIII, 1932, pp 81-86. H Schafer, die simonsche Holzfigur 
mgs der Amamazeit, Z ftir Agyptische Sprarhe, LXX, *934. PP 
H. Kayser, Die Tempelstatuen Agyptischer Pnvatleute im mittie*w**p. 
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EMBLEMS AND INSIGNIA. Signs that represent social, 
political, and economic entities are called “emblems" or “insig- 
nia." These signs evoke directly the thing, body, or category 
for which they stand. All cultures have developed such conven- 
tional visual devices to represent persons, their function or rank, 
concepts, etc. These signs range from the emblems of civil 
and ecclesiastical rank (e.g., crowns, scepters, necklaces) or 
Bocial status (e.g., types of headdress, costume) to the more 
abstract, imaginative, and always decorative insignia (e.g., mon- 
ograms, coats of arms) that appear on costumes, arms, flags, 
seals, coins, furnishings, and buildings (in the last instance 
sometimes becoming niajo architectural elements). Basically, 
this material is directly functional; that is, it serves the practical 
ends of society. Other emblematic forms, however, such as 
the “emblem books" of 17th-century Europe, incorporate an 
extensive symbolic content that is often ethical or moralistic 
in tone. 

Summary. General considerations: Emblems and art (col. 710). 
Primitive cultures (col. 712). The ancient world (col. 715); Near 
East\ Iran ; Greco-Roman civilization. Middle and Far Eaat (col. 7x9): 
India and southeast Asia ; Nomads of the steppes and Far Eastern 
civilization; Islam. Medieval through modem West (col. 734): Middle 
Ages and heraldry; Concept of the emblem : Renaissance and baroque; 
Emblems in the modem world. 

General considerations: Emblems and art. To the extent 
that both emblems and insignia represent something else, they 
can be called “symbols" or “signs"; but from a strictly art- 
historical viewpoint, the term “symbolism" (see symbolism 
and allegory) has a broader and more poetic sense. The artis- 
tic symbol generally preserves a distinction between the image 
that has been evolved and the thing or idea that is being sym- 
bolized, while the emblem is a conventional sign that evokes 
fairly directly and simply the thing or idea to which it refers. 
Thus the sculptures by Michelangelo (q.v.) in the Medici 
Chapel (Florence, S. Lorenzo) are commonly interpreted as 
symbolizing the dual conceptions of the active and the contem- 
plative life. The thoughtfully posed Lorenzo evokes the latter 
conception, while the more vigorously and tensely arranged 
Giuliano symbolizes the former. In contrast to these oblique 
references to certain philosophical truths (espieaaed through 
the poses and expressions of Michelangelo's figures),* we may 
also note that Giuliano’s military status is emblenurtized by 
the marshal's baton that he carries. Thus the symbol may give 
a general or even shadowy indication of immensely **m(fi*% 
and significant religious or philosophical ideas, sometimes in 
sn intentionally obscure manner, whereas the emblem is in- 
tended to be recognized clearly and its significance understood 
immediately. 
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While the symbol generally is the result of invention or 
inspiration (its use therefore requiring a certain degree of so- 
phistication), the emblem generally arises from customary 
ideological attitudes or obvious social conventions, or from the 
wish to concretize a particular conception for practical ends. 
The emblem often has its origin in the symbol and is, in a way, 
a vulgarization of it. A single color may be symbolic (e.g., 
purple may be symbolic of royal power, but the colors of a 
flag or the insignia of a city, a quarter, or an association are 
merely emblematic). 

From a formal point of view, the emblem generally implies 
a schematization or stylization of the image in the manner of 
an abbreviation or a cipher. The various processes of styli- 
zation are often associated or combined. One such process is 
the progressive reduction of the original symbolic image. The 
cross, for example, which was originally a historical-religious 
image connected to a particular event, gradually acquired a 
conventional or emblematic character (e.g., the insignia of chiv- 
alry). An image may progressively be reduced to a single graph- 
ic device, finally becoming 1 ' a mere ideogram. Although the 
emblem is thus a sort of pictorial shorthand accessible to society 
in general, the process occurs in reverse when an artist incorpo- 
rates elements of emblematical schematization in his work. 
For this reason the terms “emblematic” and “heraldic” are 
used in art criticism to indicate the decorative stylization of 
an image or the rhythmic development of forms on a plain field 
of color. 

An emblem must be immediately recognizable, regardless 
of the materials or the techniques employed in its execution 
or the object on which it may be used. The same emblematic 
image may appear in the monumental dimensions of architec- 
ture and decorative sculpture or on a correspondingly smaller 
scale on arms and armor, tapestries, textiles, embroideries, 
jewels, seals, etc. In designing an emblem, therefore, such 
considerations as the limitations of various materials, technical 
processes, and varying degrees of skill in execution must be 
taken into account. 

The emblem is usually conceived in two dimensions, and 
suggestion of plastic relief and perspective are generally elim- 
inated so that it may be reproduced easily in all materials and 
techniques. The colors are usually flat, ensuring a strong 
contrast between the image and the ground. Moreover, since 
each color variation has a precise significance, subtleties of 
light and shade are excluded. Alois Riegl, in his Sttlfragen 
(Berlin, 1893), has shown how closely emblems are associated 
with (and often eventually transformed into) ornamental motifs 
(see ornamentation). 

Emblems, in fact, represent a continuing process of collec- 
tive expression, although they, no doubt, appear more developed 
in those periods when the interest in the allegorical or symbolic 
expression of ideological material is greatest. 

There are innumerable types of emblems. An emblem may 
refer to the past, evoking a memorable ancestry, possession, 
person, or occurrence; or it may refer to the future, designating 
a program or a principle of conduct. It can have a religious, 
civil, familial, or personal character. The image may be de- 
termined by memory or tradition; sometimes it illustrates a 
written motto. Civil and military decorations and distinctions 
of grade and function also belong under the heading of emblems. 
Again, an objective image, e.g., a portrait, may have an emblem- 
atic character. For example, the portrait of a sovereign on 
coins represents the state and suggests the whole historic pe- 
Criod connected with his reign. Emblematic images commonly 
occur in objects having a public function: emblems of the state 
and of the reigning house are generally found on public build- 
ings, on coins, on the arms and uniforms of the army, on seals, 
on paper money, on postage stamps, etc. (see arms and armor; 
coins and medals; costumb; drawing). A monument or a 
public building may have an emblematic function. Typical 
examples are commemorative structures and triumphal arches 
(see structural types and methods). 

Emblems are also associated with economic, industrial, 
and commercial activities. The arms of medieval guilds (gen- 
erally representing a profession or craft) are undoubtedly 


emblematic, but trademarks which authenticate a product as 
coming from a particular factory, workshop, or manufacturer 
(thuB guaranteeing its quality) are also of this nature, as are 
distinctive types of packaging (see psychology of art). 

Although there has been a continuing decline in the use 
of symbols and allegories of religious or political significance 
the use of the emblem for practical ends has greatly increased! 
One of the characteristic signs of our times and a subject of 
study for psychologists and linguistic scientists is the progres- 
sive merging of the image and the motto (at one time called 
the “body” and the “soul” of the emblem). Thus the graphic 
form of a sign or a group of words may take on a significance 
once typical of the figure (e.g., Coca-Cola signs), or, conversely, 
the figure may assume the function of a sign. This identification! 
particularly notable in the insignia of advertising and in lumi- 
nous signs, may perhaps be explained by the fact that modem 
means of communication facilitate the convergence of the graphic 
and colored emblem and the verbal (or musical) slogan. 

Giulio Carlo Argan 


Primitive cultures. Because we do not know the precise 
significance of the images and implements of the Paleolithic 
age, we cannot tell exactly when and where conventional im- 
ages or objects were first UBed to convey an emblematic meaning. 
Such meanings are conveyed not only by clearly identifiable 
forms (such as scepters or coats of arms) but also, and primarily, 
by feelings intimately and traditionally associated with partic- 
ular costumes, weapons, designs, or colors. 

We have no way of knowing when, if at all, conventional 
themes that might have been to some degree emblematic ap- 
peared in the paintings or carved objects of the prehistoric 
caves, nor whether the signs or ciphers that appeared on shields, 
roofs, pennants, and trees always signified the same thing. There 
is, for example, no proof that the bored sticks (arbitrarily called 
“batons of command”) of the Magdalenian epoch actually 
were used by dignitaries or persons in authority; or that the 
pole (probably a kind of harpoon) that is surmounted by the 
figure of a bird and appears next to a fallen human figure in 
the Cave of Lascaux (P. Grazioai, Palaeolithic Art , New York, 
1960, pi. 283ft) may legitimately be called an emblem, although 
it is similar to some late-prehistoric bronze batons that ha.t 
been found throughout Europe and have sometimes been iden- 
tified as emblems. 

For the earliest information that can lead to at least hypothet- 
ical conclusions, therefore, we must turn to the primitive cul- 
tures. We also have evidence from the beginnings of various 
early civilizations (in Egypt, in Persia, the Eurasian nomadic 
cultures, etc.) suggesting an early connection between the figure 
emblem and religion, magic (q.v.), and totemism (q.v.). This 
evidence consists specifically of objects with single animal or 
plant images raised on staffs to display them more conspicuously* 
Such emblems occur in the initial development of all secular, 
social, or military insignia. In the field of prehistoric art, dis- 
tinctions must be made between personal ornaments, amulets, 
and emblems. The attributes that such emblems may express 
include sacredness, power, status, and various functions or 
callings. All cultures develop a fundamentally similar system oj 
meaningful usages shown, for example, in types of head 
coverings, costumes, or tools and weapons. The ornamentation 
of such objects is generally determined by the status of the 
person for whose use they are intended. 


Primitive societies generally develop signs in the form ® 
symbols or emblems for all the strata, divisions, or cl®®** 
of which they consist, and for all individuals in so far as they 
belong to such groups. That these emblems have great ntuaj 
significance is indicated by the fact that they are comcrre 
on more or less solemn occasions (e.g., ceremonies of imtiat^®' 
investitures, consecrations, etc.). Severe proscriptions 
late their use, and dire penalties are invoked against 
The social divisions represented by the emblems also have 
religious and ritual significance in primitive societies. 
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Emblematic signs may take the form of independent objects 
(e.g., personal ornaments, costumes, headdresses, figured pan- 
els on the facades of buildings, thrones, canopies), or they 
m ay be developments, modifications, or amplifications of utili- 
tarian objects (e.g., houses of greater dimensions for chiefs, 
special decorations on the canoes or houses of eminent persons; 
pl. 393 )- Thu®* whereas the houses of the Maori chiefs (New 
Zealand) are lavishly decorated, inside and out, with engraved 
panels and ornamental statues, common houses have no orna- 
ment whatever. The house of a Baganda chief (Uganda) is 
recognizable by the height of its roof and the grandeur of its 
rachitecture. 

Upper classes may be distinguished by their clothing and 
personal ornaments (pls. 393, 304) as well as by their dwellings. 
Among some tropical peoples, only the members of the dominant 
class may put on clothing. In Samoa, only nubile women of 
high rank may wear the siago, a local tapa fabric; others who 
venture to wear it are penalized. In Assam, no one of low rank 
may wes«- the chuddar (a mantle thrown over the shoulders 
Sut c* 'ring the whole person) unless he folds it on the left 
idt as well as on the right, since only persons of rank may 
wear this garment folded on the right side only. The nobles 
of Uganda wear leopard skins and carry daggers. The nobles 
of the old Quichl empire (Guatemala) wore a white or multicol- 
ored cotton costume. 

Clothing and ornaments also distinguish various age groups. 
Boys and girls receive the clothing or ornaments of adults at 
initiation ceremonies in the Solomon Islands and New Heb- 
rides; a belt is given to both sexes. The Naga girls (Assam), 
however, go naked until marriage and only then put on a skirt. 
Headdresses are precise indications of rank among many peo- 
ples, for instance, the Azande of central Africa. Samoan chiefs 
spent fortunes for crimson or scarlet ornamental feathers — 
brought from the Fiji Islands or Tonga — for their headdresses. 
Among the Indians of Virginia, important chiefs were distin- 
guished by a long tuft of hair on their necks. When an indi- 
vidual was elected war chief among the Abipones of the Chaco 
(South America), his hair was parted by a shaven line. 

There are numerous examples of distinctive color usages 
among primitive peoples. In central Celebes, yellow was a 
distinctive sign of nobility, and only women of rank wore dia- 
dems of this color; among the Malays, a yellow mantle (baju) 
was a unique privilege of the raja; the district chiefs of the 
Wanjambo (central Africa) were distinguished by their cotton 
mantles or scarlet sheets; and women of high rank in Tahiti 
painted their cheeks red and the lower parts of their bodies 
dark blue. 

The poncho is the typical dress of the Araucanians (South 
America). Ordinary individuals wear greenish-blue ponchos, 
but those of distinguished persons are of a vivid red with blue 
and white stripes, multicolored designs of flowers and animals, 
®nd rich fringe at the border. Among the «Galla of Ethiopia, 
persons of noble rank wore a white mantle adorned with green 
pearls, and also an ivory bracelet on the forearm. 

Tattoos have great emblematic value. Among the Koita 
(New Guinea), tattooing is performed from neck to navel on 
engaged girls. Shortly before marriage, another tattoo is added 
between the breasts in the form of a V. The case of the Songhoy 
(Sudan, bend of the Niger) is typical: divided into very nu- 
merous groups over a wide area, these people are distinguished 
by a diagonal scar under the right eye; this scar is also common 
t0 all members of the subtribes. Although Maori slaves are 
not tattooed, members of other classes are tattooed on the face. 
The amount and type of this tattooing depends upon the 
individual's wealth. 

Personal ornaments assume social importance not merely 
because of their cost but also because of their traditional signifi- 
'jnce. Among the natives of New Georgia (Solomon Islands), 

aole ornament of the chiefs or the most renowned warriors 
18 a bracelet made of a single shell. Among the Aztecs, only 
^efe had the right to have gold ornaments and precious 
£°nes sewn on their clothes. The Koita and the Roros (Bntuh 
^ Guinea) wear aw> p^* ornamental pectorals composed of a 
vertical strip (of bark or fiber) with two rows of artificially 


pointed wild boar's teeth inserted at the aides and tufts of 
feathers and string laces hanging from the base. 

Arms frequently have an emblematic significance. The 
characteristic oval shields of the Masai (Kenya) are made of 
animal hides and decorated on the outer sides with red, black, 
and white and sometimes also blue and yellow geometric designs. 
These designs vary according to the tribe and the deeds of 
the warrior (pl. 308 ). 

The distinctive signs of rank vary widely in different cul- 
tures. Among the Ashanti (Ghana), the sons of the king, to 
symbolize their membership in the royal family, wear elephant 
tails, while the chieftain’s authority is symbolized by a heredi- 
tary royal chair. Among the Musgu (Sudan), every chief 
wears the horn of some animal as a distinctive ornament. The 
Maori chieftains have batons of command that generally consist 
of a whale's rib decorated with numerous engravings. A bat- 
tle-ax of porphyry n r some other precious stone was die typical 
emblem of the highest Araucanian nobles. Lesser personages 
had silver-headed sticks with or without (depending on their 
rank) a silver ring circling the middle. 

The sunshade — in the form of either an umbrella or a can- 
opy — is an emblem of state very frequently found in Africa 
and continental and insular Asia. Among the Ashanti, the 
three principal chiefs of the kingdom are entitled to silk um- 
brellas surmounted by gold emblems. Chiefs of a lower order 
have Bilken umbrellas surmounted by wooden emblems, and 
those in the next lower rank have cotton umbrellas. The su- 
preme monarch of the early Quichl kingdom had as his personal 
emblem a triple canopy adorned with precious feathers. The 
chief of the next lower rank had a double canopy, and the next 
a single canopy. 

Conspicuous examples of tribal emblems are found among 
the Koita, Mekeo, and Roro tribes of New Guinea. On cere- 
monial occasions and in the meetinghouse, the members of 
each tribe carry what are called oa6a. The most important SaSa 
are bunches of multicolored feathers and other objects for dances 
and ceremonies, and stake \ with incised designs on their points, 
which are placed in the meetinghouse and which represent the 
head and sawlike teeth of a pike, or the tail of some other fish, 
or the shell of a crayfish. The feather emblems are mounted on 
a supporting frame of copper or bent reeds, and the feathers 
are arranged in parallel symmetrical patterns. Sometimes se- 
ries of shells are similarly mounted. 

Emblematic figures identical to those carved on stakes are 
found as tribal signs on betel spatulas, wooden coconut scrapers, 
etc. Legends account for the choice of a particular emblem by 
a given group. The stylized head of a bird with an elongated 
beak and a curved neck is typical. Extremely geometric de- 
signs representing fish, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, parrots, 
and human figures are also, but less frequently, found. These 
may refer to the owner of the meetinghouse, to groups of stran- 
gers who are housed there, to the chief of the tribe, etc. The 
supreme chiefs and the various subchiefs have distinctive em- 
blems that are incised and painted on ornamental panels in 
the meetinghouse and that consist of geometric figures, series 
of lozenges between large dentellated borders, coupled triangles 
or bands in zigzag arrangements, or combinations of these. 

The emblems of secret societies generally consist of or- 
namental objects for ceremonial use. The members of each of 
the subdivisions of the Tsmate society in the Banks Islands 
are recognizable by the varieties and arrangement of the leaves 
and flowers which they wear in their caps on ceremonial oc- 
casions. If a stranger wears one of these arrangements, he must 
pay for the offense by making a gift of a hog, and he is also 
publicly (but symbolically) beaten by gn initiate. Thereafter 
he may become a member of the society by paying the tradi- 
tionally established dues. In Africa too, secret societies confer 
distinctive signs on their members. The leopard men (Congo), 
for example, are distinguished by a leopard skin falling to die 
knees and another covering the head. The order of the Arioi 
in the Society Islands (Polynesia) — d e dicated to dances end 
sacred perf o rma nces — * was divided into eight grades, each 
having different types of tattooing and decoration. Tbs Saaks 
and the Fox (Algonquiana of Wis co n si n) and the hunters of fibs 
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prairies (Arapaho, Cheyenne, etc.) had many military associations, 
each distinguished by its own costumes, ceremonies, dances, 
chants, and war emblems. Special signs (e.g., the so-called 
“message sticks”) marked individuals on diplomatic missions. 

Vittorio Lanternari 

Symbolic customs and usages were developed beyond those 
of primitive cultures in pre-Columbian American civilizations 
(e.g., by the populations of Mexico and of the Andean countries). 
The elaborate sacred and social symbolism developed by these 
peoples was on the level of those of the great prehistoric civi- 
lizations of Eurasia, and is conspicuously reflected in repre- 
sentational art and decoration. 

In the Aztec society, an outstanding farmer, hunter, warrior, 
artisan, magician, or priest could attain a high social rank, 
of which his costume would become emblematic. For example, 
a warrior could wear a particular costume (elaborate to a degree 
according to the number of enemies he had captured) and finally 
enter a military order as a knight of the eagle or of the ocelot. 
Special rites and dances were restricted to these orders. A politi- 
cal chief was distinguished by a band of animal skins — from 
which hung two appendages of a particular shape — that was 
worn on the forehead. Administrative chiefs wore diadems 
of gold, jade, or turquoise, according to their office. The cere- 
monial costume of the Aztec priests varied according to the di- 
vinity being celebrated, and special emblems, corresponding to 
their names and activities, were assigned to the divinities them- 
selves. The Codex Florentinus (Madrid), one of the few original 
Aztec manuscripts that have come down to us, is exceptionally 
rich in illustrations of this sort. 

Among the ancient Maya, especially in their “classic” pe- 
riod (from the early 4th to the late 6th century of our era), the 
headdress was one of the principal emblems of rank. Sandals, 
feathered mantles, and jaguar skins also had emblematic sig- 
nificance. The Halach uinic (the just man), who represented 
at once the political, military, and sacerdotal power, was dis- 
tinguished by various emblematic attributes according to his 
several functions. As administrative head of the state, he held 
in his right hand a “scepter manikin” (an anthropomorphic 
figurine with a long curved nose and one of its legs ending 
in the head of a serpent) and in the left a round shield. As 
head of the religious hierarchy, he wore a double-faced bar on 
his chest. This was generally worn horizontally, but sometimes 
one end rested on one shoulder. This emblem ended in a snake’s 
head and sometimes in a human head. His emblem as supreme 
leader was a lance or throwing stick. The richness of the cos- 
tumes, crests, and official insignia of Mayan dignitaries, war- 
riors, and priests is shown particularly clearly in the wall fres- 
coes of Bonampak (pl. 396). 

From the beginnings of the most archaic Andean civiliza- 
tions comes evidence (mostly in the form of paintings on vases) 
indicating that distinctions between social classes were made. 
Representations of persons being carried on litters (a privilege 
reserved for the nobility) and distinctive types of dress (I, pl. 
173) constitute such evidence. In Mochica pottery (I, pls. 
176, 179, 186, 191) may be recognized costumes of particular 
social groups (priests, warriors, runners, dancers, etc.). Leaders 
among the Incas were distinguished from their subjects by large 
earrings and multicolored turbans that were wound four or 
five times around the head. Elaborate forehead ornaments 
wert connected to these turbans by a long fringe. The members 
tf the nobility wore similar turbans but of different colors. 
The symbol of the Inca (the ruling chief or emperor) was a 
staff ending in a golden star, while the royal standard consisted 
of the personal seal of the sovereign painted on a small cotton 
or linen flag that was hung on a staff. 

The ancient world. Near East . Emblematic forms are 
found in Egyptian art dating back as far as prehistoric times. 
On pottery of this period and on predynastic votive objects 
have been found whole series of processional standards sur- 
mounted by emblems often in plant and animal forms (see 
divinities). Some of the emblematic standards of the proto- 


dynastic period had an apotropaic character and were carried 
before the Pharaoh in processions (e.g., macehead of the Scor- 
pion King, pl. 325; palette of King Narmer, pl. 396). A few 
of the highest priests wore pectorals adorned with complicated 
emblems, as seen in tomb reliefs dating as far back as the 3d 
dynasty. High standards surmounted by the head of a divinity 
or a sacred animal are shown at the left side of statues of stand- 
ing persons, royal or priestly, of the New Kingdom (e.g., 
two statues of Ramses III with standards showing the rani 
of Amen; Cairo, Eg. Mus.). Sometimes there are two emblems 
as in the statue of Prince Kha-em-Wast (London, Br. Mus.)! 

The emblem is found notably developed in Egyptian dec- 
orative work. National unity was expressed emblematically 
by the crossing of the papyrus and lotus plants (representing 
Upper and Lower Egypt respectively) around the hieroglyphic 
sign sm (meaning “to unite”). Such an emblem usually occurs 
on the lateral faces of the cubic throne on which the Pharaohs 
sat; the diorite statue of Chephren (Cairo, Eg. Mus.) gives us 
a classic example of this usage. 

The emblems of royal power were especially important in 
their symbolic function. They showed continuity across the 
centuries and of course became an element of official art as 
well as common decorative forms. They were generally made 
of precious materials. Among the various royal emblems were 
the “white crown” of Upper Egypt, tall and conical in form 
(pl. 324, front); the “red crown” of Lower Egypt, in the form 
of a fez with a long, thin peak at the back and a curl at the 
front (pl. 324, back, top scene); the “blue crown” adorned 
with a feather; another with double feathers; and the head- 
dress of the queen (pl. 382) in the form of a vulture. Some of 
these emblems include divine attributes (symbols of Osiris, 
Min, Amen, Mut) that clearly reveal their sacramental origin. 
The best example of such an emblem is the erect serpent, sym- 
bol of the goddess Wadjet, that appears on the foreheads of the 
Pharaohs as part of the crown. Scepters in the forms of crooks 
or flails are attributes of the god-king Osiris, while the scepters 
with the head of Set are closely connected with divine emblems. 
Other types of scepters and batons of command — generic 
signs of authority though not necessarily regal — may be seen 
in the paintings, reliefs, hieroglyphics, and in royal furnishings, 
which include some magnificent pieces of jewelry (pl. 360- 

In the Asiatic Near East, only kings and gods are distin- 
guished by emblems. The staff and the magic circle are exclu- 
sively divine attributes, while both gods and kings may be shown 
with the mace or with a weapon resembling a billhook, perhaps 
originally a boomerang. Two typical motifs on seals are em- 
blematic in character. One is Anatolian, the other Palestinian, 
and both are reworkings of the Egyptian scarab motif, which 
eventually became the royal emblem. In Anatolia, the so-called 
“Cappadocian symbol” or “royal sign” has frequently been 
found; it is a four-pointed star, enlarged at the center but with 
acute angles at the points. Volutes and spirals — sometimes 
accompanied by dots — fill the spaces between the points. 
This emblem may have originated in a corruption of the 
Egyptian scarab motif during the Hyksos period. In Palestine, 
a stylized scarab with four wings has been found on seals of the 
first millennium B.c. According to a recent theory, this mo|JJ 
was later modified (following the reforms of Josiah; 639*60*’ 
B.c.) by the suppression of one pair of wings in such a way ■* 
to make the original Egyptian motif unrecognizable. The use 
of battle standards is illustrated by the Assyrian relief of Nim* 
rud from the time of Ashumasirpal II (London, Br. Mus.) 
in which a military parade is depicted. On the battle wagons 
are hoisted standards that terminate in figures. 

• • 

Iran. In the pre-Achaemenian period (ca. 3000-550 b.cOj 
only divinities were represented by emblems. Kings as w 
as individuals belonging to various social and ethnic groups were 
distinguished by their manner of wearing hair and beard, tn** 
costumes, and their weapons. The divine emblems, however* 
cannot be assigned to specific deities, partly because of^ 
paucity of epigraphic material (and insufficient understmmr* 
of the material available) and partly because these 
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were not usually inscribed and only rarely described in texts. 
Some divine emblems — celestial bodies such as crescent moons, 
sun disks, and Btars go back to Mesopotamian prototypes. 
The cross found on clay seal impressions of proto-Elamite 
tablets (ca. 3000 B.c.) from Susa may, however, be a specifically 
Iranian emblem. This emblem recurs on later seals of the 
Kassite type and on a few objects from Luristan (900-800 
b.c.). (Throughout this discussion, it must be remembered 
that all interpretations of ancient emblems are at best intelligent 
hypotheses.) The Mesopotamian influence — which dominated 
the imageiy of western Iran during the 2d and 3d millenniums — 
is exemplified in a rock relief of Annubani at Sar-i Paul. This 
relief shows the goddess Inanna (Ishtar) giving to the king a ring 
that symbolizes divine authority in Mesopotamia. Two stand- 
ard finials found in Iran are probably divine emblems of a 
type also found in Assyrian battle scenes. 

In the Achaemenian period (ca. 550 - 33 * b.c.), the principal 
divine emblem was the winged sun disk, identified with Ahura 
Mazda, who frequently rises from the disk (e.g., the rock relief 
t Da> ' s, at Bisutun). However, this god also occurs in con- 
»n r..ion with the moon-crescent emblem. Both symbols 

— which also appear without the figure of the god — were de- 
rived from Assyrian and neo-Babylonian sources. Some reli- 
gious meaning may have been attached to the various animals, 
birds, and winged monsters which occur singly and in combina- 
tion with other animals, human heroes, gods, or worshipers 
on Achaemenian stamp and cylinder seals. Sphinxes, for exam- 
ple, have been associated with a solar symbol. 

Of the emblems which originated in this period, the most 
important was the crenelated royal crown first worn by Darius 
at Bisutun. It was probably derived from the mural crown 
of the Assyrian queen. A similar crown was worn by the Hit- 
titc goddesses of Yazilikaya. This crown may originally have 
been derived from architectural crowns worn by Old Babylo- 
nian goddesses. After Bisutun, the headgear of king and god 

— whose crowns are shown in seals and metalwork both with 
and without crenelations — seems to have become similar. 
On the basis of this development we may hypothesize the oc- 
currence, during the reign of Darius, of a change in the position 
of the king in relation to the deity. The staff or scepter topped 
by a globe and probably originally covered with gold foil was 
a royal emblem of authority. It seems to have been almost 
twice as long as the staves that were carried by the ushers in 
the procession of delegations on the reliefs at Persepolis. The 
blossom held by the king and crown prince differs from those 
of the courtiers. It has two flanking buds, and the resulting 
trefoil outline may distinguish it as a plant held only by god 
and king. The lions that decorate the hem of Darius’s robe 
*nd the sleeve of that worn by Xerxes in Persepolis may also 
be royal emblems. Emblems of rank or function are carried 
by the king's retinue. The towel carried by one figure, for 
example, is an attribute of his status as ofikial towel bearer. 
The principal emblem of the priestly office was a bundle of 
rods (twigs of the haoma plant), though a staff was also 
carried. That standards were used in battle is shown by 
traces in the mosaic of the battle of Alexander and Darius 
< vn . pl . 154). 

The most important divine emblems featured on the monu- 
ments of Iran during the Arsacid period (ca. 250 b.c.-a.d. 
I 2 4 ) were the fire altar and, on an altar at Tang-i Sarwak, the 
bsetyl (probably of Syrian influence). The fire altar occasionally 
occurs on Parthian seals. Royal emblems which distinguish 
™ k *ng are a diademed miter or the diadem alone. The king s 
bushy hair, which is more voluminous than that of the members 
°f his retinue, also has emblematic value. The miter is tall, 
Bern- or pearl-studded and, on coins, adorned by a star, blos- 
som, bull's horn or, as in one instance, by a row of stags. In 
instances the king holds a ring as the emblem of rulership. 
Probably the anchor on the coins of Elymais should also be 
regarded as a dynastic emblem developed under Seleumd mflu- 
ence. Divine and royal emblems are combined in the crowns 
® f Sassanian kings (a.d. 224-642)- Every king wore a crown 
of distinctive form. If a ruler temporarily lost his throne, his 
reinstatement seems to have .required the adoption of a new 


crown. The crown originally consisted of the diadem to which 
the emblems were attached, while the spherical covering of the 
crown seems to have been a separate element (III, PL. 399. 11). 
In addition to the various arrangements of pearls and gems on 
the diadem, the following emblems appear: crenelations, rays, 
flutes, double wings (with or without a bird's head), palmetto, 
moon crescent, and six-pointed star. The crenelations are 
probably derived from the crown of Ahura Mazda or Anahita; 
they may however, go back to Achaemenian crowns. The rays 
refer to Mithras, the flutes of the crown to Anahita. The double 
wings originally established a connection with VArangna, as in 
the crown of Bahram II (a.d. 276-93); the frequent use of wings 
in the Sassanian crown, however, indicates a more general mean- 
ing (at least in later times). Moon crescent and star were thought 
by E. Herzfeld (1938) to refer to MAh and Tlr (Tishtrya). The 
colors of the crown also Beem to have been important. Features 
of various animals appear in the crowns of princes and nobles, 
on bowls, and in other works of Sassanian art. Standards were 
carried into battle (e.g., the reliefs of Bahram II and Ormizd 
II at Naqsh-i-Rustam), continuing in this instance, as in many 
others, a long emblematic tradition. In the reliefs of Taq-i- 
Bustan, the umbrella appears as a royal emblem. This emblem 
— derived from Mesopotamia — eventually became one of 
the most characteristic emblems of sovereignty in India. 

Edith Porada 

Greco-Roman civilization . The Greek term emblema signifies 
a figuration made independently of the object to which it is to 
be added. It stands for a more precious element that may be 
applied, for example, to a metal or terra-cotta vase, and it 
may sometimes b«* transferred from one object to another. 
The use of this word in connection with painting, sculpture, 
architecture, ceramics, etc., is well documented throughout clas- 
sical history. 

In the field of mosaic art, an emblema was a small, portable 
mosaic, executed with spe< ial care in the workshop of the artist, 
and designed to take the central place in an already-prepared 
large mosaic. The tesserae of this central portion were smaller 
than those of the large mosaic, and the emblema was fixed in 
place with special plaster. 

Included in the category of emblema are the clupei , or busts 
in tondi, which were placed in the middle of elaborate Roman 
sarcophagi. These represented the personage interred within, 
and they are closer approximations of the emblem in the modem 
sense than are the other emblema mentioned above. 

The use of decorative metal or terra-cotta shields on the 
outsides and insides of buildings was already common in clas- 
sical Greece, at Olympia, for example (Pausanias, Description 
of Greece , v, 23, 7). This usage was derived from the old cus- 
tom whereby each warrior of rank decorated, in painting or 
relief, the outside of his shield with an episemon or emblem 
(i.e., a Gorgon, Typhon, the Hydra, Argo Panoptes, lions, pan-f 
thers, wild boars, horses, dolphins, and even inscriptions o 
a magical nature). 

Pliny mentions the fact that the first five legions of the Rome 
of Romulus had various Animals as emblems (i.e., eagle, wolf, 
bull, horse, and boar; Pliny X, 16). Similarly, each region, 
tribe, and city had, from remotest antiquity, an animal or plant 
emblem. Though these emblems originally had magical or 
religious connotations, they eventually lost these and became 
merely kinds of insignia. They also might come to serve as a 
sort of trademark. For example, the arms of the city of La- 
gash (3d millennium B.c.) — consisting of an eagle with a lion's 
head — appear on the silver vase of Etttemena (I, PL. 504). 
Similar arms of later regions and cities were the triskelion of Sicily, 
the silphium of Cyrene, the bear of Berne, the bull, of Turin, 
etc. These arms were Also used on coins, serving to authenticate 
them and to indicate their place of origin. When alliances be- 
tween two or more cities were made, their several emblems gen- 
erally appeared together on the relevant documents or trea- 
ties. Such signs provide valuable data to the historian. 


Silvio 
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True emblems or objects indicative of power (military or 
political) were so numerous and varied in the Greco-Roman 
world that it would be difficult even to enumerate them. In 
this large category must be included crowns and diadems (the 
original royal connotations of which continually became vaguer 
in the classical period, not to be reestablished until the late 
Roman Empire); the emblems of sovereigns, magistrates (scep- 
ters, lictors* rods; pl. 393), and priests; the emblems of the 
agonothetes (litui, or staffs of a special form which developed 
into pastoral staflh in Christian times; see liturgical objects); 
and military emblems (properly signa ), one type among which 
was originally connected with religious insignia (i.e., the staff 
surmounted by animal figures or another symbol, similar to 
those of the primitive world and of the ancient East). This 
type of military emblem appeared in Etruria (painted slab 
from Caere; Br. Mus.) and spread to the Roman world in par- 
ticular. The colored cloth (vexillum) attached to the staff was 
an early type of flag. 

The emblems of class (the rings of the knights), the honor- 
ific emblems (phalerae), ancj those denoting rank (fibulae) are 
frequently classified as personal ornament and jewelry. 

Middle and Far East: India and southeast Asia . Though 
emblemlike forms were greatly elaborated in the Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and jain religious iconography, they were developed only 
for secular purposes. The emblems of rank were the crown, 
the umbrella, the yak-tail fan and the peacock fan. Miters 
( ktripa-mukufa ) were used as crowns. They were flattened 
(until ca. a.d. 600), high and cylindrical (600-900), conical 
(900-1200), or conical with a broadened top (after 1200). The 
diadem (< chanavira ) was also used as a crown. Until about 
A.D. 500, it took the form of a circlet decorated with flower 
forms. Thereafter it became pinnacled and was often combined 
with the /nrlfa-mukuta , or with flying bands (virapatta), or 
with piled-up, matted hair (Jat&-mukutd ) and a pot-shaped 
crown ( karanda-mukupa ). The central Asian crown (e.g., of 
the Timurid princesses) probably developed from the pinna- 
cled diadem still surviving in Buddhist art and in the Javanese 
Wayang costume. The Khmer kings of Cambodia favored the 
multiple chanavira (in India worn mainly by queens and god- 
desses). The earlier Indo-Moslem sultans wore crown caps, 
but the later emperors and sultans wore turbans adorned with 
a diamond and pearl crest. Akbar’s consort, the empress Mar- 
yam-az-Zam&nl (a.d. 1562-1623), had a balloon-shaped crown. 
Crowns (of European type) are, as mere emblems, depicted on 
Moghul miniatures (ca. 1620-60), The last Moghul emperors 
(1806-57), the kings of Oudh (early 19th cent.), and the be- 
gums of Bhopal wore a Tdj-kuldh (a short conic or balloon- 
shaped cap studded with jewels) of Iranian-Afghan origin. 

One or several umbrellas ( chattra , used also for Buddhist 
reliquary shrines and Hindu images) were held above and 
around rulers (those with greater power had more than one 
chattra ); and small symbolic gold umbrellas were fixed on the 
palanquins of reigning queens. The camari or court , a fly 
whisk made from the tail of the Tibetan yak, was the privilege 
of deities and sovereign princes. The mdrchdl, a fan consisting 
of a bundle of peacock feathers, was the privilege of hierarchs, 
high feudatory princes, queens, and Moslem begums. 

Standards similar to those of ancient Egypt (with a therio- 
morphic or anthropomorphic divine figure on a horizontal 
support at the top of the pole) are described in the classic epics 
and are also among the symbols on punch-marked coins (since 
£a. 6th cent. B.c.). They were also used in the pre-Hindu 
civilisation of Indonesia (e.g., in Nias). Horsemen and elephant 
riders with flags, somewhat like the ancient Roman labarum, 
are carved on the railing gates of the Sanchi stupa. The cloth 
(decorated with diagonal and cross lines) hangs from a hori- 
zontal bar beneath a triratna (trident and the Wheel of the Law) 
crest. In Indonesia, the radiating sun disk (and other symbols, 
not always identifiable) is mounted instead. The Moslems added, 
as emblems of sovereignty (which included the sun, the lion, 
a fan, and the kettledrums) the Mahi-Mardtib, a set of standards 
ending in golden disks and globes, heads of dragons, crocodiles, 
and tigers, a hand (pa$h, perhaps representing that of Fatima), 


or a trident. Probably these were of central Asian origin, though 
some (the tiger, crocodile, and trident) may have been taken 
over from the Hindus. 

A flag (consisting of a long streamer) fastened to a trident 
pole appears on the Indra relief at Balya. In the armies of 
ancient Cambodia (Bayon and Angkor Wat) and Java (Pana- 
taran), however, a cloth flag is fastened vertically along the 
flagpole. In most cases it is without any design but with hor- 
izontal (Cambodia) or vertical (Java) fringes, apparently fol- 
lowing a Chinese practice. 

In the Indo-Moslem armies, flags were common; their poles 
ended in a spearhead, globe, trident, or paftfa, from which hung 
tufts of yak tail. The cloth, which was either pink or green, 
had no special design. Special colors for flags appeared for 
the first time in the x8th century, but these flags have not 
been studied extensively. 

The early Indian coins (ca. 6th cent. B.c.) were square 
gold or silver pieces punched with symbols (of which there 
were 283 variants), generally several on each piece. Among 
these symbols were the sun disk (with or without rays); mountains 
and chaityas (reliquary shrines) sometimes surmounted by half- 
moons, stags, bulls, trees, etc.; various flowers, trees (enclosed 
by a railing), cows, calves, dogs, horses, snakes, fish, scorpions, 
tortoises, frogs; standards (within a railing) crowned by some 
animal or animal head (often buffalo heads); dancing girls 
(goddesses ?) by the side of one or several buffalo heads; other 
human figures; tridents, shields, game boards, etc. 

The Greco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek kings issued coins of 
Greek design and workmanship, showing the royal portrait or 
the image of a Greek deity (which, however, often stood for 
an Indian or Iranian equivalent), inscriptions (first in Greek, 
later in Greek and Karoshthi), and a monogram (perhaps that 
of the mint or mintmaster). The elephant (of Indra) and the 
bull (of Siva) are also found (see coins and medals). The 
Indo-Scythian and Kushan emperors (1st, 3d, and 5th cent, of 
our era), though copying the Roman coinage, placed their 
portraits on one Bide of their coins, and on the other the images 
of all the deities (Greek, Zoroastrian, Indian) venerated in their 
empires, as well as unintelligible symbols apparently evolved 
from those on the punch-marked coins. Similar mysterious 
devices occur also on the coins of the Gupta emperors (4th- 
6th cent, of our era). On the later Kushan coins the figure 
of Siva — trident in hand, leaning against his bull, Nandi — 
predominates. On the coins of the Indian kingdoms (first 
Kushan vassals, later independent) we find versions of the 
older punched coins combined with relief designs of palm trees, 
elephants, bulls, rhinoceroses, lions, horses, the goddess Lak- 
Qmi (also with elephants in the form of Gajalakpni), or 
the god K&rttikeya. The S&tav&hana emperors of the Deccan 
preferred the elephant (and sometimes the bull). The Gupta 
emperorB, whose coinage probably is the most beautiful in India, 
had their portraits (sometimes also those of their empresses) 
depicted on one side of their coins, and on the other the images 
of a number of Hindu deities. Images of goddesses are common 
on these coins (e.g., Ambikfi, sitting on a lion, or Gajalalqnu 
on a lotus, sometimes standing or enthroned; a type derived 
from the Iranian Ardokhsho-Tyche), as is that of Garuns, the 
eagle of Viftiu (seen en face). Later debased Hindu coinage 
was either an offshoot of the Sassanian coins (Gadhaiys), or 
bore the figure of a horseman, or the (by then fully developed/ 
escutcheon of the ruling dynasty. 

Early Indo-Moslem coins merely show inscriptions, excep 
those of the Ghaznevids who had taken over the Hindu Said 
horseman type. The Moghul coins also bore only inscriptions, 
except certain gold issues intended merely as presents at cotf* 
ceremonies; those of Akbar (1556-1605) have a falcon, a dues, 
a Hindu archer and girl (R&ma and Sltft), or an adaptation there- 
of. The gold issues of Jahangir (1612-14 and 1618-25) 
his head or full portrait sitting with a liquor cup (coinage of ® 
atabegs of Mosul and of the Setyiks), a lion and the sun, the sun 
alone, or the signs of the zodiac. On many late Moghul co 
additional symbols (roses, shamrocks, thistles, umbrellas, *j*n» 
trees, the sun, sabers, daggers, swastikas, fans, etc., ande*r 
punch-mark designs) and also Devanagari inscriptions are f° un * 
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These were issued by Moghul vassal princes to whom Shah 
Alam II (a.d. 1759-1806) had granted the mint rights; the 
emblems represent either the mint or the ruler issuing the coins, 
the practice varying considerably. The sultans of Mysore, not 
connected with the Moghuls, used either a tiger and a battle 
ax (Haidar ‘All), or an elephant, with or without flag (TipQ 
Sultan). 

Seal (mudra) emblems, for ministers, courts, police stations, 
monasteries, and villages first appeared in great number in the 
Gupta period. The emblems generally occupy the upper third 
of the oval seal, the rest being allotted to the inscription. They 
are either representations of various gods (Surya, Candra, 
Lak?mi, Durgfi) or symbols (conch, trident, flagstaff, lion, 
etc.), the most impressive being the Buddhist Wheel of the 
Law between two deer (Samath and Nalanda monasteries). On 
later seals, only the royal escutcheon was used. On the seals 
of the rings and on those of the copperplates (inscribed with 
grants of fiefs, tax-free lands for Brahmans, and other privi- 
leges), th» upper third bears the emblem of a deity, in the middle 
.«er is 1 emblematic device or the name of the ruler, and on 
ht lower third there is generally a lotus seen from above or 
from the side. Many symbols are repetitive but may be distin- 
guished by the position of the animal (couchant, rampant, enface , 
facing left or right, etc.) or by the addition of other symbols. 
The most beautiful seals we know are those of the Pala emperors 
of Bengal and of the eastern Chalukyas of Andhra. 

The known emblems of the Indo-Moslem rulers are few: 
the lion (found on various city gates at Bidar, Chanderi, Bija- 
pur, Jaunpur, etc.); the lion and the sun (throne hall at Bidar, 
coins of Jahangir); a Sagittarius in the form of a man-leopard 
shooting an arrow (Srinagar, Madin Shah); the elephant (palace 
gates at Delhi, brackets in Agra and Lahore palaces); a lion or a 
mythical monster (lion, elephant, crocodile, and griffin com- 
bined) holding small elephants in his claws ('Adilsh&hs of Bija- 
pur, Mar&thas); and a pair of fish (Bijapur, nawabs of Oudh). 
Among the Rajput princes (i6th-20th cent.) the most common 
emblems were the sun (Udaipur and other Sfiryavam6i dynas- 
ties), lion (Revah), the goddess Durga (Jodhpur, Bikaner), 
etc. In Farther India only a few of these emblems are found. 
(See also symbolism and allegory.) 

Hermann Goetz 

Nomads of the steppes and Far Eastern civilization. The 
Agathyrsi lived in the westernmost area of the Scythian terri- 
tory (present Hungary) and in Transylvania. They made swords 
of iron and pole tops of bronze with a roe or bird emblem that 
may have been standard finials for both tent and wagon poles. 
Such objects occur everywhere within the domain of Eurasian 
nomads, but the pole finial with the roe had appeared earlier 
on Assyrian stone reliefs. Nomadic art products are character- 
istically magical and totemistic (see magic; totemism), the 
magic being chiefly connected with hunting activities. What 
Scythia and Siberia produced is rightly called “animal style. * 
Indisputable proofs of the emblematic nature of Scythian art 
are the small heads of elks, vultures, bears, wolves, etc., in wood 
and bone carvings or bronze and gold castings. In these, two 
Heads are very often united, generally those of an elk and a 
vulture. The heads of the vultures and elks are frequently 
coupled with Assyro-Iranian palmettes. 

Herodotus wrote about the well-known Scythian bronze or 
popper caldrons, which were sacrificial vessels as well as national 
msignia. From personal experience, Herodotus describes an 
exceptionally large specimen standing at Exampios between the 
nvers Borysthenes (Dnieper) and Hypanis (Kuban). Erected 
b y King Ariantes as a memorial of a census, it was cast of bronze 
arrowheads delivered by the king’s subjects. An archaeological 
Parallel is the type of great bronze caldron with large winged 
" gUre8 and masks of lions or griffins produced by the Urartu 
iq.v.) and found throughout the Mediterranean world. Siberian 
Pp°ples also cast vases of bronze or copper, but these were usually 
bl 8ger and cylindrical, on a rather short and sturdy (often 
^nical) stem. The bodies of these caldrons are quartered by 
per Pcndicular riba. The influence of square Chinese sacrificial 
vessels on Hunnic — *d Sino-Hunnic ones is indisputable. 


Tlie tapestries found by the Kozlov expedition in northern 
Mongolia, in a great kurgan of Noin-ula, are undoubtedly the 
native work of Huns, but Hellenistic and Iranian elements may 
be observed on them. Quilted stuffs were typically Hunnic, 
as was the love of fantasy and fairy tales that showed itself in 
Hunnic products. These characteristics spread to countries 
far in the northwest, to Ananino and Perm. These northwestern 
wooded countries also produced animal compositions with forma 
which became very popular in the China of the Han period 
(see Asiatic protohistory; Chinese art). These scenes proba- 
bly illustrate deeds and legends of which no other record re- 
mains and which we therefore cannot interpret. 

The last great phase of Eurasian nomad art is that of the Huns 
and Avars in Hungary. The Huns ruled this region from a.d. 
375 to 453, and the Avars ruled it from 568 to 890. In many 
places in Hungary tombs have been found containing objects 
characteristic of the nomads. These objects show, for the most 
part, an affinity with the forms of Scythian-Siberian emblematic 
art. Some of the objects found at Szentes, in southern Hungary, 
have decorations that resemble Chinese cosmic symbols. These, 
perhaps used as emblems, prove the long contact of preceding 
generations with the Chinese world. 

The art of the nomads was based on popular beliefs, which 
included superstitions dating back to prehistoric times. The 
heads of wild boars — commonly found in the works of the 
Scythians and the Huns — cannot be other than magical em- 
blems. Heads of vultures united with palmettes (indicating the 
palm tree or tree of life) have emblematic significance and are 
good-luck charms. 

The heads of animals on the tops of sticks (wild goats, 
argalis, roes, stags, etc.) are not merely decorative and proba- 
bly have emblematic significance. Of great interest are the stones 
on the tomb of the Chinese general Ho Ch'U-ping in Shensi. 
These are covered wirh incised carvings of creatures that look 
like ogres devouring their victims. They are closely related to the 
gold plaques from Siberia upon which animal combats are de- 
picted. Whether these carvings are Chinese works or Hunniah 
emblems looted by General Ho Ch'ii-ping is uncertain. Boars 
also occur among the carvings on these stones. 

Among the Voguls the emit of the bear and the dog was 
widespread, and the dog was a common totem. A carved sand- 
stone object from Ordos, now in Stockholm (Mus. of Far East- 
ern Ant.), with the heads of a dog and an eagle, can certainly 
be interpreted as a phallus and therefore as a totemistic emblem. 

Of all the animals of the Chinese zodiac, only those of lucky 
constellations — dog, hare, porcupine, leopard, griffin, stag, 
sheep, tapir, tiger, pig — are found in the scenes of animal com- 
bat on Siberian and Sino-Siberian plaques. 

In summary, there are such totems as the dog, bear, wolf, 
and eagle among the motifs of nomadic art. Various wild 
animals (boars, stags, elks, roes, ibexes, and argalis) are the 
motifs of magical hunting charms, and realistic hunting scenes 
have the same magical purpose. Other emblems were symbols 
of power; the griffin and tiger, for example, were totems of phys- 
ical strength among the Chinese as well as the nomads. Horns 
and antlers were frequently used emblematically. Sometimes the 
heads of eagles appear on the branches of antlers snd even on 
the hands and feet of other emblematic figures. Although 
animal forms predominate, the Assyro-Iranian pahnette (sym- 
bolizing the tree of life) also appears as an emblem and augury. 

Zakin TakAis 

With the exception of the dragon (symbol of heaven) that 
appears on the imperial standards and on patents of nobility, 
Chinese civilization has produced no coals of aims (i.e., insignia) 
or emblematic images. This fact may be explained by the ideo- 
graphic character of Chinese writing, whereby a single character 
could represent an idea. The standards of the various armies 
bore the character designating the given name and surname of 
the commander, or the character representing his title of no- 
bility. Since a commander ctould express his qualities by var- 
iations in the form of his surname on the banners, it was not 
necessary to have a special nomdeographic design. 
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The language of insignia in the feudal civilization of Japan 
is close to that of Europe in many respects. The Annals of 
the Court of Nara (a.d. 711-93) mention family crests that 
were given by the emperor to his courtiers as a sign of his favor. 
During the Heian period (a.d. 792-1185), the nobility decorated 
their carriages and litters with their crests, and the military 
used their crests on standards and tents. It seems that prior 
to the adoption of the crests, Japanese clans were distinguished 
by the colors white, red, and black combined in various ways. 
From the 14th century on, the crests began to appear on ki- 
monos in five places: at the back of the neck, on the two lapels, 
and on the sleeves (pl. 9). During and after the 17th century, 
these crests were in general use. It is estimated that 4,560 
crests exist, 120 of which are famous in history. Many commer- 
cial firms use the crests as trademarks. 

The elements composing the crests are taken from fauna, 
flora, the signs of the zodiac, and artisans’ tools, or they may 
consist of variously stylized ideograms enclosed in triangles, 
lozenges, hexagons, and circles. They are distinguished as 
follows according to their use: (1) jomon , the distinctive family 
arms, officially fixed, (2) hornnon , the traditional family arms, 
(3) hi-mon , the secret arms, (4) kae-mon , or uratnon , the individual 
arms used by a single member of the family, together with 
those of the family itself. Important crests are the chrysan- 
themum ( (kiku no mon ) and the Paulownia (kiri no mon). The 
chrysanthemum with sixteen petals became the exclusive crest 
of the emperor at the end of the 19th century. The chrysanthe- 
mum crest with fourteen petals ( ura kiku) and several variants 
of it were used by imperial princes or princes of the blood and 
by some patrician families. The kiri no mon is composed of 
three Paulownia leaves surmounted by three blooms. The 
goshichi and the gosan are variant forms of Paulownia crests. 
The goschichi, with five outer and seven inner blossoms, 
has been adopted as its emblem by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Great Japanese cities also have arms — generally of recent 
origin — which are either ideograms, kana characters that 
spell the name of the city, or symbols that recall the history of 
its founding. 

When insignia, standards, and banners began to be used 
in Japan is uncertain. Documents of the 13th century tell of 
the insignia ( uma jirushi ) that horsemen attached to their sad- 
dles. These rectangular pieces of cloth were decorated with 
either familial or personal arms or other symbols. They were 
held erect by two poles slightly higher than the helmeted 
head of the horseman. A variant of the uma jirushi , called 
matoi , consisted of a domed cusp surmounted by distinctive 
symbols of wood or metal from which hung long ribbons of 
paper or fur. The matoi were held high, like the uma jirushi . 

Salvatore Mbrg£ 

Islam . Literary sources and archaeological material often 
do not provide an adequate record of the use of emblems in the 
various periods and regions of Islamic civilization. Among 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, rudimentary emblems may be assumed 
to have existed on the basis of the fact that standards were used 
by various tribes during warfare. It is possible that some in- 
signia or emblems appeared on these standards. We know that 
the champions who offered themselves for single combat wore 
distinctive signs on their armor, but nothing more specific 
is known of these signs. From the earliest beginnings of Islam, 
£e find generic color emblems, the signs of certain factions. 
Green was probably the color of the Prophet himself and of his 
descendants through his daughter Fatima. This color is men- 
tioned in the Koran and was considered the restorative and 
healthful color of paradise itself. White and black appear to 
have been the respective colors of the two families of Mecca 
who succeeded each other in the caliphate, the Ommiads and 
the Abbassides. Black flags were the emblems of the Abbasside 
revolt, and when this dynasty had won, black became the state 
color and was used in ceremonial clothes, on standards, and on 
devices of all kinds. Under the Ommiads and Abbassides, 
red was the color of the Kharijite rebels, and the expression 


“to raise the red” was used in historical records to indicate a 
Kharijite revolt. Aside from these color usages, however, we 
know nothing more specific about the insignia and emblems 
(*alam t shi'ar) of this period. Sporadic references in texts allow 
us to infer rather than to confirm their existence. 

True emblems are documented in the Moslem world only 
after the year a.d. 1000. Emblems flourished in the eastern 
regions of the caliphate where non-Arab dynasties reigned 
(Turks, Persians, Moghuls). While these eastern countries 
assimilated Arabic- Islamic culture, it was mingled with their 
own conceptions, usages, and customs (especially those relating 
to court and military life). Islamic heraldry became particularly 
common in Turkish regions or those under Turkish dynasties 
(Seljuks, Ortuqids, etc.). With the establishment of a warlike 
aristocracy, coats of arms appeared on costumes, armor, objects 
of daily use, and dedicatory and mortuary inscriptions. This 
heraldry — which appears also in purely Arabic areas (e.g. f 
dynasties of the Rasulids of Yemen and of the Nasrids of Anda- 
lusia) — has not been studied exhaustively for any periods 
but those of the Ayubites and Mamelukes of Egypt and Syria 
(13th-! 6th cent, of our era). L. A. Mayer has given us a systemat- 
ic corpus of such Saracen heraldry, including the arms — rep- 
resented on cups, bowls, lamps, plates, and candelabra of the 
Ayubite-Mameluke period as well as on fortresses, bridges, and 
tombs — of the individual emirs (practically all of whom were 
Turks or Kurds). These arms are sometimes true armes par - 
lantes\ that is, they allude to the name of the holder. A cat, 
for example, appears bn the arms of Sultan Baybars, baybars 
being the Turkish name of this animal. Sometimes the emblems 
refer to the office and title of the holder (the inkpot for the de- 
tv ad dr y the spade or the bow for the sildhddr, the polo mallet, 
chogan t for the chogdnddr , the handkerchief for the gdmd&r, 
etc., following the elaborate hierarchy and nomenclature of 
Mameluke society). Other emblems — such as eagles, bowls, 
rosettes, and fleurs-de-lis — had no reference to titles ,and they, 
in addition to the objects previously mentioned, constituted 
the most frequent heraldic themes of this period. These insig- 
nia appear either alone or in various combinations, sometimes 
without lettering, sometimes accompanied by formulas of wishes 
and homage. The most common of these formulas is izz 
li-mawldnd (“glory to our Lord”), accompanied by the name 
of the owner. The formulas may also allude to the accomplish- 
ments of the owners or take the form of dedications (e.g., 
those of Sultan Baybars to Iii?n-al-Akrfid in Syria). Their 
interpretations, though not always clear, throw some light on 
the political institutions as well as the artistic history of the 
Mameluke period. Still less studied, but worthy of investiga- 
tion, are the insignia of the other Turkish dynasties, especially 
those of the Ottomans. The latter culminated in the dynastic 
insigne of the crescent and the star and were reflected in the 
hierarchical system (as in the standards with varying numbers 
of horse tails). Another type of Ottoman emblem was the 
fugrd (an ornamental specimen of calligraphy), or seal of the 
sultan, which was different for each sovereign and equivalent 
to an authenticating seal on documents. 

Although it is unlikely that the origin of the emblems of 
Islamic chivalry was purely Western, the opposite assumption 
— that they originated in Turkey or central Asia — is equally 
untenable. A series of cross influences, beginning with the 
Crusades and continuing to later times, may be posited, but 
the present state of our knowledge does not permit us to go 
beyond this general hypothesis. 

Francesco Gabrieli 


Medieval through modern West. Middle Ages andherald 
ry. Although the subject has been insufficiently studied an® 
our knowledge is therefore limited, we may assume that tn* 
need for emblems increased with the birth of medieval society 
In a time when few people could read, the representation** 
image often served an explanatory or mnemonic purpose. Mam 
popular usages of the time (e.g., a tavern identified by th* , 
of a flask, or an artisan's workshop by a display of his toow 
originated in antiquity and continued through the Middle Ag® 1 
without interruption. 
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The various coBtumes and appurtenances of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire were richly decorated. Each element of their de- 
sign (e.g.f the several parts and even the various stones of the 
imperial crown; PL. 395) had an allegorical function, indicating 
such things as universality and absolute power. The emblems 
of papal power had a similar character. The pontifical tiara 
(the triregnum), especially under Boniface VIII, came to repre- 
sent the spiritual and temporal papal powers. The cross, the 
scepter, and the pallium (symbol of the universe) are other 
objects which, in addition to their ecclesiastical significance, 
could take on an identifying function in a military context, 
as in the Crusades. Saints are recognized by emblems of mar- 
tyrdom (as pagan divinities had previously been distinguished 
by their attributes). The emblems on coins and seals show 
that many antique elements and classical references were car- 
ried over into medieval coats of arms (e.g., the wolf of Rome, 
the griffin of Perugia, etc.; pl. 401). The several towers in city 
walls, the gates, and the principal buildings (including religious 
edifices) also were pictured emblematically. Because of their 
-'Vmbc importance, such buildings were often richly decorated 
t nu preserved with special care. 

Distinctions of grade and class that were not indicated by 
representational emblems were shown, for example, by dress, 
as in the clothes of the functionaries in the Byzantine mosaics 
in the Church of S. Vitale, Ravenna. Ciphers, letters of the 
alphabet (e.g., since earliest Christian times, the monogram of 
Christ), series of bands, or stripes, and even pieces of textile also 
served to indicate such distinctions. 

Colors, too, served emblematic purposes in the Holy Roman 
Empire. Purple was the imperial color, and the prerogative 
of wearing a purple robe was reserved for the emperor alone. 
Even the buildings which he frequented were set apart by their 
color rather than by their form. The color rather than the style 
of their habits distinguished one monastic order from another, 
and color was also significant in liturgical objects (q.v.). 

Before true systems of heraldic insignia were developed 
in the medieval West, personal emblems of various sorts were 
doubtless in common use, particularly on the field of battle (e.g., 
zoomorphic devices on crests, shields, sword hilts, etc.). Little 
is known about the early standards and labarums that held pieces 
of cloth upon which the various picturesque emblems of citizens 
or combatants were displayed. These preheraldic emblems are 
known to us partly through the elaborate trappings and harnesses 
of horses in 13th- and 14th-century miniatures and paintings. 

Zoomorphic and anthropomorphic devices also occur, often 
in imitation of antique styles, in the numerous seals and crests 
of this period. Celebrated warriors were often compared to 
animals, which would, of course, be incorporated in their seals 
(a typical example is that of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony); 
°r the emblematic animal might be derived in some other 
(often punning or allegorical) way from the name of the owner 
of the crest or seal (pls. 399, 402). These figifirations also some- 
times translated into pictorial terms a motto or crt de guerre , 
and thus an explicitly apotropaic quality. 

Prom a mixture of all these elements there appeared — as 
wrly as the first half of the iath century — the system called 
heraldry.” This system followed rigorous principles of ar- 
rangement and combination of geometric figures, delineated 
fields of color, symbolic figures in themselves emblematic (e.g., 
the eagle as king of the birds, the lion as king of the four-footed 
b rasts, the lily as the most beautiful flower), animals, and natu- 
ral objects. The continual creation of new arms complicated 
heraldry to such a degree that it is difficult to find a unique set 
of f amily arms or to relate one of many similar coats of arms 
t0 a particular family. As a rule, the artistic aspect of heraldry 
— which is a form of schematization — was secondary. The 
c°ai of arms could be and often was freely adapted, according 
t0 the style of a particular period, for monumental or decorative 

Purposes. 

Heraldic insignia were commonly applied to monuments, 
amdy and communal insignia appear on palaces, altars, and 
rarcophagi (pl. 400) as well as on vaults, along the walls of 
on the facades of civil buildings, in the halls sndclois- 
*ra of universities, on portals, and on city gates, aqueducts, 


triumphal arches, and streets. Sometimes their allusion is 
not immediately obviouB (as in Bernini's Fontana delle Api 
in Rome, in which the bees, which constitute the Barberini 
arms, are incorporated naturalistically into the design) or may 
even be farfetched (as in the rococo churches and chapels of 
Austria and Bavaria, where a repetition in triplicate of the 
same elements alludes to the Trinity). In recent times, whole 
buildings have had ground plans in the form of the swastika. 

A development analogous to the schematization of heraldry 
affected the appearance of naval and military flags (pl. 397), 
standards, and costumes. The free expression of fantasy (ground- 
ed in such literary sources as encyclopedic and astrological 
texts) that had been characteristic of early medieval emblems 
seems to have become extremely limited. Perhaps for this 
reason, a new form of emblem came into being during the 
Renaissance (see below). These emblems employed elements 
of popular medieval culture as well as others stemming from 
antiquity. They were more controlled in style and limited in 
type than the preheraldic emblems. 

The signs of the various guilds and workshops (to which 
Florentine convivial songs often allude) generally displayed 
the tools of the craft in question in a decorative manner. Later 
on, words (the name of the craft or service) were also included 
(see publicity and advertising). Especially picturesque were 
tavern signs and the shop signs that consisted simply of replicas, 
in wood or iron, of the products sold. The former bore stylized 
images of flowers, animals, and the like, and the taverns them- 
selves had long, colorful names. These signs were particularly 
numerous in regions where (as in Bavaria) ironwork of a high 
degree of artistic development — often enhanced by polychrome 
decoration — wa<* being produced. Unfortunately, many of 
these picturesque Bigns have disappeared because of the commu- 
nal taxes that were placed on them during the 19th century. 

Another variety 01 insignia is that which is connected with 
popular devotion and deals with sacred or hagiographic images. 
These became symbols of groups of the faithful or of particular 
places and took the torrn )f processional standards. Standards 
of this type are used by all Catholic and Orthodox nations of 
Europe and Latin America. This usage probably became gen- 
eral during the Middle Ages, and may be connected with the rise 
of religious confraternities. f Fhe spirit and artistic feeling of 
the Middle Ages is undoubtedly characteristic of such insignia. 


Concept of the emblem- Renaissance and baroque. In the 
Renaissance, the emblem was defined as the visual representa- 
tion of an idea or conception. The true emblem does not differ 
much from a vignette, except in so far as it is combined with 
an epigram or inscription giving it moral significance. It is very 
similar to the device (impresa), which represents symbolically 
a proposition, wish, or line of conduct, employing a motto and 
a figure that reciprocally interpret one another. Emblem and 
device are akin but distinct (see below). Both can be called sym- 
bols, but as such they have a much more definite and precise 
meaning than does a poetic symbol. 

This element of the recondite that is characteristic of the 
emblem goes back to its Humanistic origin, when the cult 
of the metaphor was connected with and suffered from a 
refined but erroneous interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Baldassare Castiglione wrote in his // Cortegiano (XXX): “If the 
words which the writer uses seem somewhat difficult — that 
is, of a recondite precision . . . they give a greater authority to 
the writing as a whole and keep the reader more attentive and 
alert, so that he tends to considet everything more carefully, 
and to take greater delight in the ingenuity and the propositions 
of the writer.” Knowledge of hieroglyphics was spread by 
the Aldine Press edition of the Hieroglyphica of HorapoUan 
(1505). This book, presumably translated from Egyptian Into 
Greek by an unidentified Egyptian author of antiquity, was 
discovered by the Florentine priest Cristoforo de’ Buondehnonti 
on the island of Andros in 1419. It excited the interest of the 
Florentine Humanists and especially of Manfilio Fidno. The 
book was entirely devoted to descriptions of the enigmatic htoe* 
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glyphics. The Humanists invested these symbols with false 
meaning and held that they represented the secret wisdom which 
the priests guarded and which only the initiate could decipher. 
Thus arose a false tradition that — although it retarded the 
proper interpretation of the hieroglyphics for two centuries — 
enriched the development of literature and provided new deco- 
rative motifs for the arts. 

These hieroglyphics were not altogether new to the painters 
of the Quattrocento, who embraced them as a new source of 
inspiration. Similar devices had existed since antiquity. The 
device was used by the Greeks (as may be inferred from the 
Seven against Thebes by Aeschylus) and the Romans (e.g., the 
dolphin entwined in the anchor which — well known in the 
Renaissance and used as his trademark by Aldus Manutius — 
goes back to a famous coin of Titus). Devices were initially 
used to distinguish individuals (exactly as in the Seven against 
Thebes), especially in war and in tournaments, and they were 
therefore spoken of as a person’s “arms” or “shield” (pl. 398). 
Later they developed into a true emblematic language referring 
to ancestry, rank or prestige, and office. The term “heraldic” 
later came to be applied to such compositions, since heralds 
were in charge of what had become the science or the art of 
devising them. (The term “herald” is of military origin and 
comes from the German Hariwald or Heritvald.) The device 
was especially esteemed in the courtly society of medieval France 
(cf. some references in the poetry of Machaut and Froissart). 
When Louis XII made his expedition into Italy, the French 
habit of decorating hats, clothing, and flags with what they 
called devises caught the fancy of some of the Italian literati. 
This historical incident, however, only added a new element 
to the already well-known usages of heraldry. Coats of arms 
became legal property in connection with a hereditary title, 
and were subject to change (additional quarterings, etc.) upon 
the contracting of marriages, alliances, etc. An early heraldic 
form was that of the armes parlantes , or arms that contained a 
punning allusion to the name of the family (i.e., an object or 
subject the name of which sounded like the family name). Many 
of these allusions have become obscured with the passage of 
time and with changes in the language. Few Englishmen 
today, for example, know that the name “Montagu” can be 
derived from the three lozenges of the ancient Montacute 
arms. These lozenges are heraldic representation of a mountain 
with three peaks. 

At the beginning of the Cinquecento, various factors — among 
them taste (as in the cult of the metaphor), scholarly speculation 
(as in the pseudoarchaeology of hieroglyphics), and fashion 
introduced by historical events (the French invasions) — com- 
bined to introduce an emblematic trend that became one of the 
most conspicuous elements of 17th-century literature and art. 
The texts that initiated a very long series of publications of this 
literary-emblematic kind were those of Alciati and Giovio. 
Hie first edition of the Emblematum liber by the lawyer Andrea 
Alciati came out in Augsburg in 1531. The word “emblem,” 
signifying in Greek and in Latin (Cicero) “accessory ornament” 
(cf. the French appliqui) and in Latin opera musiva (a type of 
mosaic) and “ornament of discourse” (Quintilian), was taken 
by Alciati from the Adnotationes in Pandectarum libros (Paris, 
1508) by Guillaume Bud6, where it was the equivalent of opera 
musiva . In this sense it is found in the Hypnerotomachia PoU - 
pkili by F. Colonna — published in Venice in 1499 — in which 
several modem hieroglyphic inventions and emblematic figures 
are found. Among these is the famous emblematic device from 
(the coin of Titus, the dolphin and anchor with the motto semper 
FBSTINA lente. The Hypnerotomachia was influenced by Leon 
Battista Alberti, who, in his On Architecture (VIII, 4)* speaks 
of hieroglyphics and whose work contributed in great measure 
to the development of emblems. In De verborum signification 
(Lyons, 1530), Alciati declared: “Words symbolize, and things 
are symbolized by them. But things can also be symbol- 
ized by other things, as exemplified by the hieroglyphics of Ho- 
rns and Chaeremon [the Hieroglyphica of Horapollon]. To 
demonstrate this, we have compiled a book entitled Emblemata .” 

In 1517, Filippo Fasanini translated the Hieroglyphica of 
Horapollon into Latin, and spoke Of the practical and decorative 


applications of hieroglyphics. Alciati later made ■imii« r Q ^ m 
servations in the 1551 edition of his Emblemata , showing how 
emblems could be used in the ornamentation of furnishings 
walls, clothes, etc. Fra Urbano Valeriano Bolzanio (ca. 1443-I 
1524) — who was in touch with F. Colonna, Giovanni de’ Med- 
ici (later Leo X), and other Humanists — was active in spread- 
ing the knowledge of hieroglyphics. His nephew Piero Valeriano 
published (Basel, 1556) an extensive treatise called Hiero- 
glyphica sive sacris de Aegypti aliarumque gentium Uteris . In Vale- 
riano’s work, hieroglyphics are fused with the symbolism of 
the medieval lapidaries and bestiaries, as well as that of the 
Physiologus . The latter is a collection of symbols (of Alexandrian 
origin) presumably derived from animal life (i.e., the stork who 
holds a stone in his claw, symbol of the vigilant man who guards 
himself against his enemies; the phoenix rising from the ashes, 
symbol of the Resurrection; the pelican piercing his breast to 
feed his young, symbol of the Eucharist). Among the painters 
inspired by hieroglyphics were Pinturicchio (Borgia apartments 
in the Vatican), Leonardo (various sketches), Mantegna ( Triumph 
of Caesar , England, Hampton Court), Giovanni Bellini {Alle- 
gories), and especially Dtirer (a woodcut showing Emperor Maxi- 
milian surrounded by emblematic animals). In his woodcut, 
Dtirer carefully followed the text of his friend Willibald Pirck- 
heimer, Interpretatio quarundam literatim Aegyptacorum ex Oro 
Niliaco . Another Humanist at the court of Maximilian, Konrad 
Peutinger (to whom Alciati had dedicated his work), had, at the 
request of the Emperor, attempted to trace the latter’s gene- 
alogy to OsiriB. The Humanists surrounding Maximilian were 
fascinated by the science of hieroglyphics. Dtirer’s woodcut 
was the result of their speculations, and was intended as the 
central part of the Maximilian’s triumphal arch. 

Alciati, in addition to hieroglyphics, utilized the epigrams 
of the Greek Anthology . In many cases he translated single 
Greek epigrams into Latin and added the figure which was 
called for by the text. Traces of three epigrams laten included 
in the Anthology were found on the walls of a cubiculum in 
a house in Pompeii: each was illustrated by a picture. There 
is thus only a nominal difference between an emblem of Alciati 
and an epigram of the Anthology . Another emblem is taken 
from an idyl of Theocritus: Cupid is stung by a bee and complains 
to his mother, Venus, of the distressing pain that is caused by 
this small insect. Venus, smiling, replies: “You too, son, a*t 
like this creature, because you are small and cause serious 
wounds.” The motto of this emblem reads: dulcia quando- 
QUE amara fieri (“Sweet things sometimes become bitter”). 
Here then is an idyl of Theocritus turned into an emblem, 
a figure accompanied by a motto which interprets its moral 
sense and — accompanied by a fragment of verse or prose — 
“explains” the story represented by the figure and thus transports 
the latter into the moral realm. 

The moral of the idyl concerning Cupid stung by a bee 
was not so obvious to the Cinquecento and Seicento as it 
seems to us. The Spaniard Grad An, author of a curious treatise 
on wit and conceits entitled Aguxeda y arte de ingenio (164% 
was enchanted with the emblems of Alciati and speaks of “pon- 
deracidn misteriosa.” The 17th-century man delighted in 
this juxtaposition of the small bee and the small god as inflictors 
of wounds, for in juxtapositions of this sort lay the essence ot 
conceit or subtle wit. Emblems at first seemed designed chiefly 
to satisfy those didactic ends that the esthetics of the Renaissance 
assigned to poetry in general (thereby continuing medieval cur- 
rents of thought, e.g., the symbolic treatment of the metamor- 
phoses as rendered in the Ovide moralisf). They also provided 
a convenient means of combining the various art forms. law* 
in the Seicento, emblems proved to be a form of expression 
(in the guise of wit) peculiarly suitable to the spirit of the time* 
In all the phenomena of nature, in everything that was bnow* 
able, men found fuel to feed their intellectual passion. TW 
derived mysterious conceits, symbols, and devices from 
various aspects of earth and sky aa well as from plants and mi* 
mala. Even the language of God fed their fancy. Hie * 7 * " 
century man thought of God aa a being similar to himmjj 
Emanuele Tesauro (a theoretician of the conceit) wrote; 
God as “a witty inventor of fables mocking his own high cancer 
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tions before men end angels by means of various heroic devices 
and figured symbols” (Catmocchiale Aristotelico, Venice, 1655). 
To the 17th-century man, the sky was nothing but "a vast 
blue shield where ingenious nature designs what she meditates, 
forming heroic devices and mysterious and witty symbols of 
her secrets.” Thunder and lightning were “formidable conceits 
of nature, at once silent and vocal, having the arrow for a body 
and thunder for a motto.” Dreams, ambiguities, oracles, and 
monsters were also witty conceits} indeed, everything for the 
17th-century man was oracle, monster, ambiguity. Because 
every poetic image contained a potential conceit, the Seicento 
was the “emblematic century,” during which the imagination 
was extended to its fullest power. The 17th-century man did 
not stop at fantastic conceptualization of the image; he needed 
to transform it into something that his senses could apprehend. 
He wished to make the image extrinsic, to project it into a hiero- 
glyph or an emblem. The device, the emblem, and the hiero- 
glyph were called by Graciin the precious stones in the gold 
of elegart discourse. 

emblematist8 of the i6th-i7th centuries did not limit 

heir sources of inspiration to allegory. Although they did no 
more than dip into the medieval thesaurus, they lent a new 
aspect to very old things by taking advantage of the vogue 
for hieroglyphics. Instead of putting new wine into old bottles, 
they put old wine, somewhat diluted, into new. With all their 
pretence of mystery — a pretence more evident in the Italian 
devices than in the emblems — the emblematists were neverthe- 
less the passers of depreciated coinage. This accounts for the 
derivative, repetitive, and gradually declining quality of emblem- 
atic literature. 

In his Dialogo delle imprese militari e amorose (Rome, 1555) 
Paolo Giovio recalls a conversation with Ludovico Domenichi 
on the origin of devices. In the course of this discourse he 
named five essential qualities of the device, as follows: (1) 
There should be a proper proportion between body (figure) 
and soul (motto), (a) The device should not be so obscure as 
to require a sibyl to interpret it, nor so obvious that any common 
person {plebeius) could understand it. (3) Above all, the device 
should look well, that is, it should represent something pleas- 
ing to the eye such as stars, fire, water, trees, instruments, animals, 
or strange birds. (4) The human figure should not appear in it. 
(0 The motto — which is the soul of the device — should be in a 
different language from that of the designer of the device, so that 
the sentiment or meaning would be somewhat hidden; the motto 
should be brief, though not so brief as to be obscure or dubious. 

The rules concerning the device were discussed and fixed 
with academic rigor in Italy, while on the other side of the Alps 
the emblem developed rather freely and its designers were 
unhampered by precepts. It may be said that the device is to 
the emblem as classic is to romantic. In the Italian academies 
of the 1 6th and 17th centuries, devices were not only designed, 
but they were also the subject of sterile exhibitions of rhetoric. 
The devices became so characteristically Italian that Menes trier, 
in his Philosophie des images (1682), could say that Cardinal 
Mazarin “had brought this taste and this inclination from his 
country into Prance.” The books of Alciati and Giovio had 
a great influence. 

. In Holland the emblem became a salient feature of the na- 
tional literature. Vondel, Roemer Visscher ( Simepoppen , Am- 
sterdam, 1614), and especially Cats — whose volumes formed 
for a lengthy period one of the ornaments of Dutch grammar 
Itolenus Alcibiades sive Proteus , Middelburgh, 1618; Maechden - 
tt*, Middelburgh, 16x8; Spiegel van den ouden ends meuwen 
the Hague, 1632) — wrote about emblems. Jakob Cats 
2“ inspired particularly by proverbs and everyday life. Daniel 
Heinsius was the first to print an original work on emblems in 
*T utch (emblems of love, first edition published under the pseu- 
Jtonym “Theocritus” at Ghent at the beginning of the 17th cent.). 

work gave a graphic form to many of the conceits of die 
classicists and the Petrarchians. This book was followed by 
^ others. [P. Comeliszoon Hooft, Emblemata amatona, 
Amsterdam, 16x1; Otto van Veen (Vaenius), Amorum emblemata 
Antwerp, 1608; fl. 404]. Vaenius, a pupil of Federigo Zuccaro, 
the master of Rubens between 1596 and 1600. 


Thus emblems came to be used in Germany through the 
so-called StammbOcher and the Alba amieantm (e.g., the emblems 
of Theodore de Bry and of his son Johann-Thtodore, Emblemata 
nobilitati et vulgo scitu digna , Frankfurt, X593; and Emblemata 
secularia , Oppenheim, 161 1). In Holland, books of love emblems 
were customarily given by suitors to their ladies, and the names 
and arms of the lovers were placed on the frontispieces. The 
development of realism in Dutch emblems paralleled the rise 
of genre painting, and the emblems of this period provide in- 
teresting documents for the history of costume (e.g., J. de Brune, 
Emblemata of Zinnetoerek , Amsterdam, 1624*. 

The Jesuits adopted emblems and devices — as well as other 
elements of Humanist culture — as instruments for the diffusion 
of edifying doctrines, especially in the education of boys of noble 
or royal families. The charm of these vignettes appealed par- 
ticularly to relatively uncultivated persons. The emblems also 
provided suggestions for the religious and civil celebrations 
that constituted such an important part of the activities of 
the Society pf Jesus, and they supplied ideas for sermons. A 
Jesuit of tho Low Countries, Hermann Hugo, wrote the most 
popular volume of Jesuit emblems (Pia desideria , Antwerp, 
1624), which contained illustrations by Boetius van Bolswert. 
Many editions of this book were printed, and it was sometimes 
imitated. The idea of turning love emblems into religious em- 
blems was first adopted by Vaenius in Amoris divirti emblemata 
(Antwerp, 1615). Among the Jesuit emblems are several cu- 
rious ones of baroque character, for example, those of the Sa- 
cred Heart, all in the form of a heart, designed by Anton Wie- 
rix (Cor Iesu amanti sacrum ), and the Ova Paschalia of Geoig 
Stengel (Ingolatadt, 1672) all in the form of an egg, etc. 

The literature of devices is fairly extensive in Italy. Among 
the earliest writer*, of treatises on this subject were Ludovico 
Domenichi and the Florentine polygraphist Gabriello Simeoni. 
The latter's treatise — Le impress eroiche e moraU (Lyons, 
1559) — was reprinted in French in 1561 together with the first 
book to discuss the devices of historic personages, the Devises 
hiroiques of Claude Pan- din (Lyons, 1551), with engravings 
attributed to Petit Bernard. This work appeared in Latin in 
1562 when the Antwerp publisher Plantin brought out C. 
Paradini et Gabrielis Symeom heroica symbola . This publisher 
distinguished himself by printing a number of books on emblems, 
among them the monumental Imago prims saeculi Societatis 
Jesu (1640) with emblems celebrating the triumphs of the So- 
ciety engraved by Comelis Gaffe. The most notable treatise 
concerning the use of emblems in the education of princes was 
written by a Spaniard, Diego Saavedra y Fqjardo, Idea de un 
principe politico cristiano, Munich, 1640, which later appeared 
in Latin (pl. 404). 

Among the artists who illustrated books on emblems and 
devices were Jost Amman, Stefano Della Bella, Abraham Bloe- 
maert, the aforementioned De Brys (who were sometimes in- 
fluenced by Breugel), Jacques Callot, Agostino Carracci (who 
retouched the engravings of Bonasone in Achilla Bocchi's 
Symbolicarum quaestionum , 1574), the Cochins, Cruikahank, 
the Gaffes, Gravelot, Hans Holbein, Jan Luyken (the last artist 
of merit to have produced etchings of emblems in quantity), 
Matthfius Merian, Crispin de Passe, and R. and E. Sadder. 
Emblems and devices used for decorative pur p oses were innu- 
merable. Great Italian painters, for example, often painted de- 
vices on the covers of portraits. Titian painted a device of love 
for the portrait of Sperone Speroni. Another was painted by 
Lorenzo Lotto on the cover of his magnificent portrait of Ber- 
nardino de* Rossi (pl. 403). Lotto lost no opportunity to uti- 
lize and design emblems (e.g., intarsias of tbs choir stalls of 
S. Maria Maggiore, Bergamo). An emblem in enamel enriches 
a miniature of Queen Elizabeth (formerly in the Pierpont 
Morgan Coll.; sold in June, 1935, no. 99, at auction at Chris- 
tie's), probably an English work of the second half of die x6th 
century. Devices and mottoes are frequently found in EHia 
bethan miniatures. In the St. Sebastian by Mantegna (fl. 403), 
there is a lighted, smoking candle and a banderole with the in- 
scription; NIL NI8I DIVtNUM STABILE BBT, GARKBA FUMUB (“Only 
the divine is lasting; the rest is smoke”). Giovanni-DatMata 
Caccini, Gregorio Pagani, and others de corat e d the doors of 
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the Cathedral of Pisa with devices and mottoes. A door of 
St-Madou in Rouen was decorated (perhaps by Jean Goujon) 
with an emblem from Alciati. Danese Cattaneo decorated the 
armor of the Minerva on the Fregoso tomb (Verona, S. Anasta- 
sia) with an ermine and the motto potxus mori [quam foedari] 
(“Rather death [than dishonor]"). Bartolommeo Ammanati 
carved devices as part of the ornamentation of the overdoor 
of the Palazzo Budini-Gattai near the Via de* Servi in Florence. 
The architect and sculptor Jean-Jacques Chenevriere provided 
emblems to decorate S. Luigi de 1 Francesi in Rome. Italian and 
German state apartments were often decorated with devices 
and emblems. Hieroglyphics and emblems were used by Va- 
sari in the Sala degli Elementi and other rooms in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence. Devices adorn the gallery of Palazzo Far- 
nese in Rome and the ceiling of the atrium of the Villa Famese 
at Caprarola, near Rome, where the decoration follows the ideas 
of Annibale Caro. Devices are found in the rooms of the Villa 
del Cataio and adorn the room painted by Luca Giordano in 
the Palazzo Riccardi in Florence. Political emblems are found 
in the Rathaus of Nuremberg and emblems of love in a gallery 
of the Castle of Ludwigsburg near Stuttgart. An ornamental 
medal with a device was worn by Cinquecento courtiers on their 
hats. Bartolommeo Veneto illustrated this fashion in his por- 
traits. Moretto's portrait of a gentleman (1526; London, Nat. 
Gall.) and the self-portrait of G. P. Lomazzo in the Brera in- 
clude this ornament, as does a portrait by Mostaert in the Staat- 
liche Museen in Berlin. Devices were also seen on ladies' 
clothes; G. B. Strozzi, for example, wrote verses for the devices 
which adorned the dress given by Bianca Capello to Caterina 
Strozzi Frescobaldi. Mary Stuart embroidered a famous series 
of devices on the curtains of a state bed. The device of Clement 
VII, CANDOR ILLAESUS (“Unblemished purity"), appears on the 
border of the tapestry by Raphael representing the Blinding 
of Elymas (the cartoon for which is now in the Viet, and Alb., 
London), and devices invented by Perrault adorn the arras of 
the Four Elements and the Four Seasons executed for Louis XIV. 
Emblems decorated the carriage, made in Germany in 1644, 
of Monsignor Fabio Chigi; and Alexander VII gave to Queen 
Christina of Sweden a carriage “with mysterious silver figurines" 
designed by Bernini. Sometimes emblems are discovered on the 
most diverse objects, for example: a small ivory chest with pre- 
cious intarsia work bears two emblems by Otto Vaenius (Kassel, 
Landgraven Mus.); medallions with emblems by Hugo adorn 
the confessionals of the church at Banz (near Lichtenfels in Fran- 
conia); and emblems are also found on innumerable small reli- 
gious images and S&vres porcelain of the early 19th century. 
The widely diffused emblems of Otto Vaenius (frequently found 
on the porcelain mentioned above) are seen, for example, in 
Vermeer's Lady Standing at the Virginals (London, Nat. Gall.). 
In the background of this painting there is a picture of Amor 
holding a piece of paper on which the letter “A" is written. 
Similar emblems of love occur on a small silver box with fili- 
greed enamel work (Mostra degli argenti, Genoa, 1950). 

Sometimes devices were incorporated in volumes of verse. 
Examples are Maurice Sceve's Delie, objet de la plus haute vertu 
(Lyons, 1544), B. Percivallo's Rime e impress (Ferrara, 1588), 
and Ercole Tasso's curious little book, La Virginie , owero Dea 
de* nostri tempi , a treatise in which are found rhymes, devices, 
and cabalistic demonstrations. Although the inventors of de- 
vices were often “adventurers of the pen" who wrote only 
for money, some, such as Gabriello Simeoni, were ecclesiastics, 
and the subject was not disdained by some famous writers. 
Among these were: Sc&ve, Marot, Jodelle, and Ronsard in France; 
Taaao and Marino in Italy; and in England, Samuel Daniel 
(who translated Giovio’s book in 1588), Greene, Nash, Sidney, 
Spenser, Drummond of Hawthomden, and Shakespeare him- 
self. The latter, with the actor Burbage, made up the device 
of the Earl of Rutland. In Pericles , Shakespeare describes some 
devices taken in part from Paradin. 

In the 17th century, and especially in the 18th, the quality 
of emblematic literature declined. This deterioration was par- 
ticularly marked in the designs of the devices, and these works 
were less and less addressed to an intellectual elite. Greater 
care, however, was taken in the illustrations that appeared in 
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certain volumes concerning allegory called “iconologies." The 
series of these was begun by the Perugian Cesare Rips (Icono- 
logia , Rome, 1593 and 1603). His book went through a number 
of editions, and the final, monumental work in five volumes 
was published in Perugia in 1764-67. Iconology was as important 
to the Enlightenment in philosophy and classicism in literature 
as emblematology had been during the Jesuit-baroque period. 
Condemned and ridiculed by Winckelmann among others 
(Versuch einer Allegoric , Dresden, 1766), the vogue for emblems 
was not cultivated by the intellectual elite of the x8th century. 
It continued to be popular in less advanced circles (almost 
exclusively English), however, and emblems were still used for 
educational purposes. Books on emblems — especially those 
of the 1 6th century — were sought by bibliophiles for the beauty 
of their illustrations. In the period during which emblems 
were most popular, the term “emblem" was extended to vignettes 
that had nothing to do with symbolism. It also included, 
in this period, pictures from the Bible, from the lives of the 
saints, and from books of devotion. In England, the term 
“emblem" was applied also to political caricatures. As dis- 
tinguished from emblems, devices continued to be employed 
for practical reasons (e.g., in the impresses of publishers, m 
commemorative medallions and in ex-libris). 

Vestiges of Dutch emblematics were transmitted through 
Jan Steen to Hogarth (q.v.). In the famous scene of the break- 
fast in Marriage a la Mode , for example, the moral of the picture 
is underlined by symbolic objects and animals taken from the 
Depraved Family of Steen (Paris, Coll. Schloss), from which 
Hogarth also evidently borrowed the composition. The fantas- 
tic clock in Hogarth’s picture is a hybrid collection: a porcelain 
cat on a bronze clock is surrounded by fronds among which 
fish are seen to swim. Below the clock is a figure of Buddha 
from whose navel issue serpentine arms carrying candles. All 
this is like a symbol of the ill-matched marriage pair. In the 
aforementioned Depraved Family of Steen, the peacock’s tail 
on the table and the monkey who pitches the cards on the floor 
are emblems taken from popular ideas of vice. In other scenes 
from the Marriage d la Mode series by Hogarth, the pictures 
on the walls contain symbolic allusions to the scene represented. 
Through Steen and Hogarth, the taste for the emblem was 
transmitted to Victorian painting, to the “pictur’d morals” of 
Augustus Leopold Egg or William Powell Frith, or of Pre- 
Raphaelites like Holman Hunt ( The Awakening Conscience). In 
the Worship of Bacchus (London, Tate Gall.) by Cruikshank 
(q.v.) the aim is to illustrate synoptically all the episodes to 
which drinking can give rise. In this work a fullness of incident 
equal to that of the Proverbs (attrib. to Pieter Bruegel the Elder) 
is attained. These works of Hogarth and Cruikshank — - the 
first with its witty proverbial chatter, the second with its night- 
marish atmosphere provoked by the curse of alcohol — arc 
typical incarnations of the bourgeois taste of the time. These 
were, for the positivistic 19th century, what the Last Judgments 
by Michelangelo was to the 16th century. Between the Proverbs 
and the Worship of Bacchus by Cruikshank is comprised the whole 
range of emblematic literature. 

Mario Pmaz 


Emblems in the modem world . It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that — because the modem West is less interested in 
visual representation of ideas — there has been any diminun° n 
in the use of emblematic configurations. On the contrary, xr°m 
the end of the x6th century the establishment of certain norms 
(typical in baroque times are the inventions of religious emblem® 
e.g., the Sacred Heart; III, pl. 307) caused a rapid spread sn 
secularization of emblems. , 

The development of the centralized, bureaucratic state Wjj 
given rise to a whole new series of emblems and insignia. _ 
governments use official insignia or seals to guarantee the au- 
thenticity of their documents. Public bodies and even P n yV 
organizations have emblems (in Continental countries, d 
taxed) that are constantly reproduced, even on ordinary l** 1 
paper. A fairly recent phenomenon is the use of emblem* 
political parties. These emblems tend to become identifi ed^ 
the state in cases where the party acquires absolute P°* 
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Each political party tries to represent its program by an image. 
Communist parties all over the world use the hammer and sickle 
as their emblem, as an allusion either to the laboring classes 
or to the union of peasants and factory workers in their cham- 
pionship of certain social rights. The Italian Fascist party 
chose the lictors* rods in allusion to the union of the conservative 
forces representing national discipline as well as to the govern- 
mental ideals of ancient Rome. The German National Socialist 
party adopted the swastika as an esoteric symbol of continuity 
and force. Not infrequently, modem political emblematology 
is based on historical references. The Napoleonic armies, for 
example, used the Roman eagles on their insignia, and the em- 
blems of the German armies often originated in old Germanic 
myths. 

From the beginning of the last century, letters of the alpha- 
bet have taken on emblematic significance. Examples are the 
letters “R F” (RtSpublique Fran?aiae) on the French revolu- 
tionary flags, and “N” (Napoleon) on the flags of the Empire. 
State emblems — unlike municipal emblems, which are tied to 
anciei civic traditions — utilize a rather restricted range of 
: rr.agery. 

The wider employment of emblematic images by private 
associations and organizations of all kinds has not given rise 
to any new heraldic system worthy of note. The development 
of modern devices has been more interesting. Those which 
represent small, familiar enterprises (e.g., the flask to indicate 
the tavern; the hat, the clock, or the boot to indicate the hatter, 
the watchmaker, or the shoemaker) are generally naturalistic 
and descriptive, and are sometimes so far developed as to con- 
stitute genre scenes. Emblems relating to larger enterprises, 
however, tend to become schematized or reduced to insignia. 
These signs are constantly repeated, and their typography 
often tends to assume a recognizable quality as well. The in- 
creased volume of advertising associated with modem commerce 
has vastly increased the significance of the trademark. Because 
they have become so essential to effective merchandising, mod- 
ern trademarks are carefully designed for optimum visual 
impact. 
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EMBROIDERY. See TErriLBg, embroidery, and lace. 


ENAMELS. The technique of decorating with e ramel — 
that iB, with a fused glara paste — has had a long history, for 
it was practiced in widely separated parts of Europe and Ana 
as early as several centuries before Christ and has never been 
completely abandoned. The production throughout this tune 
has not been homogeneous; great variations in technique, style, 
and function have occurred. Individual workshtips, jsetive over 
centuries in some cases, however, have produced autonomous 
stylistic traditions that have affinities with jewelry in general, 
with niello and inlay, and in technical and chronuttic r espects 
with some of the decoration »of glass (q.v.) and ceramics (q.v.). 
Enamels may be used to cover large surfaces in their e nti rety 
or as a minor decorative element in jewelry. Thetxujor achieve* 
mento in enamdwork, such as those of the Byzantine, Roman- 
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esque, Late Gothic, and Renaissance periods, have a value that 
reaches far beyond a merely decorative one. They are discussed 
from the stylistic point of view in the entries dealing with 
these styles (see Byzantine art; gothic art; renaissance; 
Romanesque art); and are therefore treated only briefly here. 

Summary. Technique (col. 735). The ancient Near East and 
Caucasia (col. 735). Greek enamels and their imitations (col. 736). 
Celtic and Roman provincial enamels (col. 736). Pre- Islamic Iran 
(col. 738). Byzantine enamels (col. 739). Medieval Europe (col. 740). 
Late Gothic, Renaissance, and modem enamels (col. 742). Islamic 
enamels (col. 744). India (col. 744). The Far East (col. 745). 

Technique. The enamel process consists of the application 
of powdered glass to a metal base and the fusion of the two 
by a heating process. Pieces of glass, colored with oxides of 
metal, are ground until they are extremely fine; water is then 
added to make a paste that is applied to the metal base, usually 
with a brush. The melting point of the glass depends on the 
metal used to color it. If more than one glass is used, the one 
with the highest melting point must be applied first. Various 
types of metal are employed for the base, such as bronze, copper, 
gold, and, less frequently, silver and iron. Platinum, however, 
may not be used, since the glass will not adhere to it. 

In antiquity and the Middle Ages the two principal methods 
employed were champlevl and cloisonne, described in Theo- 
philus* Schedula diver sarum artium in the nth century. In 
champlevl enamel shallow hollows that are dug out in the 
metal plaque are outlined by raised portions of the plaque; 
the word “champlevl” (raised field) refers to these raised parts, 
which are not covered by the enamel. Thin layers of glass 
paste are applied to the hollows, and the plaque is then placed 
in an oven. It is usually protected from the direct flame by 
a kind of perforated metallic box with a long handle. In 
most instances there are several firings, and layers of glass 
paste are added after each until the enamel is as high as the 
raised outlines. Finally the whole surface is ground until it 
is level and polished. 

In cloisonne enamel a single large concavity is first pre- 
pared, usually by surrounding the base plaque with a strip 
of metal; within this space the design is laid out in small 
strips of metal, usually gold, which are soldered edgewise to 
the base. ( Chiton means partition or compartment.) From 
this point the process in the same as for champlevl. An in- 
frequently used method similar to cloisonne employs metal 
wire in place of strips. In another process small pieces of cut 
colored glass are placed into the metal base, as a rule champlevl, 
either alone or in conjunction with glass paste, and heated till 
they adhere to it. The result is a glass “mosaic” with a striking 
color effect. This is even more pronounced when pieces of 
millefiori glass are employed (see glass). Millefiori is a kind 
of ornamental glass made by fusing together slender rods or 
tubes of colored glass and cutting the product transversely. 
Other less widely used methods are mentioned in this article 
in connection with the works in which they are used. 

The ancient Near East and Caucasia. Although the Egyp- 
tians very early made glass and decorated pottery with vitreous 
glazes, they do not seem to have learned the enameling process 
until Roman times. They had previously used pieces of glass 
with lapis lazuli and other colored stones in jewelry, inset and 
often also glued, but not fused through the use of heat. There 
is a slight possibility, however, that some New Kingdom jewelry 
c was decorated with true enamel. Enamels of a doisonnd variety 
from a much later date have been found with Roman objects 
in a pyramid at Merofi in the Sudan. In Alexandria during 
Roman times millefiori glass was used, and complex designs 
composed of small pieces of figured glass were turned into 
decorative plaques by a process of fusion. 

Enamel does not seem to have been known in Mesopotamia 
or other regions of the Near East at such an early date, although 
we have references to its existence in Persia. 

In Caucasia enamelwork has been found in tombs of the 
early part of die Iron Age (early 1st millennium B.c.). Some 
bronze belt buckles from the necropolis at Koban are inlaid 


with iron and others with enamel of true champlevl process 
fused by firing. 

Some connection exists among Egyptian, Caucasian, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Celtic enamels, though its precise nature is 
difficult to determine. Present knowledge suggests a close re- 
lation between Egyptian and Greek enamels, and another be- 
tween Caucasian and Celtic ones. 

Greek enamels and their imitations. Greek enamels are 
of two types. The technique of one features a thin layer of 
enamel that covers a space outlined on a gold ground by a fine 
gold wire. Since the enamel is not as high as the wire, it can- 
not be polished, thus having a mat or, at times, granular finish. 
The enamel is usually blue or green, probably in imitation ot 
lapis lazuli and malachite. The other type was used to encrust 
tiny figurines and is of a relatively late date. The figurines, 
most of which are colored white, were used as pendants attached 
to jewelry. Both types of enamel were used on necklaces, dia- 
dems, earrings, and other jewelry to alleviate the monotony 
of the gold. Often these touches of color were filigree rosettes 
or petals scattered over a plain filigree design. At other times 
minute enamel rosettes or leaves were hung on chains from 
the main part of a piece of jewelry. 

These pieces were exported to much of the known world, 
and, as often happens with Greek objects, are less common 
in their country of origin than elsewhere. Numerous examples 
have been found in Asia Minor: Ionia seems to have been one 
of the main centers of production. The majority of the exports 
seem to have gone to Etruria and to what today is southern 
Russia. Etruscan finds also include pieces that are cruder than 
those imported from Greece and seem to be local imitations. 
The finest pieces from southern Russia are doubtlessly imports, 
but the presence of Greek artisans working there is indicated 
by the objects (Leningrad, The Hermitage) found in the tu- 
mulus of the second half of the 5th or early 4th century B.c. 
at Kul Oba near Kerch. A diadem with enamel rosettes is 
probably an import; a gold necklace with terminals in the form 
of horsemen wearing Scythian costumes and enameled filigree 
bands is evidently the work of a Greek craftsman. Another 
necklace, with lion heads as terminals, seems to imitate Persian 
models, although enamel is used in place of insets of colored 
stone. Similar examples are known from many other tombs 
in southern Russia (see greco-bosporan and scythian art). 

The oldest extant Greek enamels probably date from the 
6th century b.c. They were in fashion for jewelry from the 
end of the 5th through the 4th century B.c., but after the con- 
quests of Alexander were eclipsed by a new fashion for precious 
stones, which were imported in huge quantities. Isolated 
examples in Roman jewelry date from well into the empire, 
which began in 27 b.c. The unique gold bracelets found st 
Rhayader in Wales are probably of the 2d century of our era. 
Their design, showing Celtic influences, is done in filigree 
with blue and green enamel. 

Celtic and Roman provincial enamels. Enamelwork in 
Celtic art dates from the beginning of the La Tine penod 
(5th cent, b.c.), which takes its name from the site in Switzer- 
land. The earliest pieces are from tombs in the Rhine Valley 
and southern Germany; others, of the beginning of the 
century, are from Bohemia and the Marne Valley. Enamel- 
work was brought to England (Yorkshire) and Ireland with the 
first Celtic invasions, during the 3d and 2d centuries B.c. 

In Celtic work coral was frequently used with enamel untu 
the coral disappeared in the 3d century of our era. Until tne 
xst century all Celtic enamel was red, the glass being dyed wit 
a copper oxide that made it a brilliant sealing-wax color. Late 
oxidation of the copper sometimes produced either f P ot ®J\ 
a greenish patina, and sometimes the enamel itself decompose® 
and became whitish. Champlevl on bronze was the most conj 
mon technique, but others were also used. A number °fP ie ^ 
have openwork bosses in which the perforations are filled 
enamel. The enamel paste seems to have been applied 
the boss was resting in its clay mold. After firing and tm > 
moval of the clay mold, the thin layer of enamel thus t®*®"’" 
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was reinforced by a center of clay. Traces of this clay are still 
found in some pieces. This type of decoration was used on 
mounts from Cuperly, Marne, France (now at Saint-Getmain- 
en-Laye, Mus. des Antiques Nationales), and on fittings of 
vessels found at Basse-Yutz, Lorraine, France (London, Br. 
Mus.; III» PL. i is)* The vessels, probably dating from the 
late 4th century B.C., are also decorated with plaques of coral 
and champlevd enamel. A helmet found in a dried-up channel 
of the Seine at Amfreville (Louvre; III, pl. 1x9), probably 
of the La Tine II period (3d-2d cent, b.c.), gives evidence of 
the use of an enamel technique approaching cloisonni. An 
openwork iron hoop with holes in it was attached around the 
outside of the bronze core of the helmet, and the enamel was 
placed in the hollows in the hoop. During the 3d— 2d century 
b.c. there also appeared half-spherical buttons of iron or bronze 
that, after being enameled, were set on tangs with eyelets or 
into bronze objects. Such buttons were found at the La Tene 
site itself (Neuchfitel, Switzerland, Mus. d’Art et d’Histoire) 
as well a e in La Tine III (1st cent.) centers at places such as 
.'trade tz, Czechoslovakia, and Mont Beuvray in Burgundy, 
'"ranee. In the last-mentioned find, the glass paste was first 
liquefied and then poured on the bosses, which had been heated 
red-hot and placed beside the oven. True champlevi continued 
to be produced in Celtic workshops on the Continent until the 
Roman conquest. 

In England enamelwork was considerably developed during 
the 1 st century B.C., that is, both before and after the Roman 
conquest. Blue and sometimes other colors were used in ad- 
dition to red for plaques made to decorate trappings of horses. 
Elegant curvilinear motifs were executed in champlevi. 

With the Roman conquest the manufacture of glass was 
introduced into Gaul and the Rhineland by Syrian masters 
(see glass). They brought with them millefiori pieces, which 
they used as an element within blown or molded vessels, but 
local cnamelers adapted millefiori and used it on objects made 
for Roman legionnaires. Brooches, belt buckles, and trappings 
for horses, decorated with minute flowers and checkered pat- 
terns, have been found all over the Roman empire, the greatest 
quantity at camps of the border areas and near Hadrian’s Wall 
in Britain. Small pyxides, possibly unguent jars, most embel- 
lished with blue and white enamel that apparently came from one 
workshop, were dispersed as widely. One of these was found in 
northern France and another in the Crimea in p tomb near 


Kerch (both now at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Mus. des Anti- 
quity Nationales), while another, now in Cologne in the R6- 
misch-Germanisches Museum, was discovered on the Rhine. 
A bucket with a similar decoration was found in an Italian 
tomb (Brescia, Mus. Romano), and a large mount was found 
at Geinscheim, now in Speyer. 

Remains of an enamel workshop have been discovered in 
a Roman villa, now called Anthfie, near Dinant, Belgium. 
A portion of the objects with millefiori enanfel found in areas 
a» far apart as northern England, southern Russia, Syria, and 
North Africa were probably made there. There must have 
" een other workshops specializing in this kind of decoration, 
hut the principal center was near Dinant and Namur. Com- 
paratively poor tombs in the area have yielded exceptional 
quantities of millefiori brooches. This type of decoration may 
have existed as early as the 1st century but is probably no 
older than the ad or the beginning of the 3d century. The 
^Ha was destroyed during a Frankish raid about the middle 
of the 3d century, and production ceased. The Anth6e factory 
“bo produced brooches of champlevi enamel that competed 
Wlth the products of centers established in various parts of the 
empire — in Britain, in the Rhine Valley, and perhaps also in 
«ie Near East. Besides large quantities of small objects, such 
brooches and mounts, these centers also produced a number 
«rger pieces, of which the entire surfaces are enameled, 
aome of these — a vase found at Benevento, Italy (London, 
r* Mus.); an incomplete vessel, acquired by the Metropolitan 
New York, in 1047; an altar plaque found in the 
a T*?’ a from Bartlow Hills, Essex, England, and 

® < ? p * rom Brmughing, Herts, England (all three now Br. Mus.); 
*be Linlithgow patera (Edinburgh, Nat. Mus. of Antiq- 


uities of Scotland) — were made either in Gaul or in England. 
Their bright multicolored decoration includes bands of vine 
patterns that are extremely close to those on red sigillate ware 
of the same time. Two ad-century cups inscribed with the 
names of foxts along Hadrian's Wall, which was built in die 
2d century, probably were made in Britain. One was found in 
southern England at Rudge, the other in France at Amiens. 
Other vessels were made on the Continent, possibly in the Dinant 
region of southern Belgium. Among them are cups found at 
La Plante (Namur, Belgium, Mus. de la Sod6t6 Archfologique), 
Canterbury (Canterbury, Royal Mus.), Bad Pyrmont (West- 
phalia, property of Stadtverwaltung), and Rochefort, in Jura, 
France (New York, Met. Mus.). These are decorated with 
pentagonal panels typical of the compartmentalized style of 
the 2d century. Orientalizing vases, composed of bronze sections 
and decorated with monotonous trumpet patterns or with small 
spirals, are also known. One of these, from La Guierche, near 
Limoges, France (New York, Met. Mus.) contained 3d-century 
coins when found. A flask from Pinguente, Istria, Yugoslavia 
(Vienna, State Coll.), was found with Roman objects, the latest 
of vhich seem to be from about the middle of the 3d century. 
The Ambleteuse Vessel (London, Br. Mus.) from the department 
of Pas-de-Calais in France was found with coins of the second 
half of the 2d century. Two small disks in the Vatican Museum 
with millefiori decoration are somewhat different from the types 
discussed and stylistically analogous to works of the 4th century. 
They may be evidence that these objects were produced until 
the barbarian invasions. 

Francoue Hinry 


Prk- Islamic Ip an. Traditions of jewelry and metalwork in 
Iran reach back to earliest times, but examples of enamels that 
can with certainty be dated are not found until the Sassanian 
period (a.d. 224-642). Nevertheless, some scholars hold that 
cloisonnl may be of Persian rather than Byzantine origin. 

In addition to the tme cloisonne technique, there also 
existed in Iran the less co nmon filigree process, in which wire 
replaced the flat metal strips. In another method the hot 
vitreous enamel was poured onto a gluelike layer attached to 
the surface to be decorated, and the object was not fired. 

Achaemenian metalwork of considerable value is known 
from finds in a tomb at Susa, Iran; from the Oxus Treasure 
(Dalton, 1926), now in the British Museum; and from the 
Hamadan work. (The Achaemenian kings were supreme in 
Asia until the overthrow of Darius III in 330 B.c. by Alexander 
the Great.) The armlets from the Oxus Treasure are particu- 
larly fine. Terminal figures of these pieces, griffins or lions, 
have indentations into which stones were probably set, though 
enamel may have been used. Once the fill is lost, it is difficult 
to tell which material was employed. Two gold bracelets from 
Kul Oba, Crimea, now in The Hermitage, Leningrad, are 
decorated with blue enamel applied in the filigree technique. 
They are so similar to Persian jewelry that an Iranian origin 
seems likely. 

Sassanian enamels are more numerous than Iranian ones, 
and more is known about them (see sassanian art). The full 
development of the cloisonne technique in this period, even 
in the peripheral regions, is attested by objects of identicol 
workmanship but different provenances. The first of this 
group is a clasp found at Risano (Risiniuxn) in Dalmatia, now 
in the Aahmolean Museum, Oxford, England. On one side la 
a rosette composed of four hearts alternating with four pointed 
leaves and on the other a lion or dog. Both are executed fen 
a superior cloisonnl enamel. The rosette is a variant of a motif 
found in the late Sassanian mini at Tiq-i-Bustan, and motifil 
essentially the same appear on the so-called "Cup of Khomu” 
(Paris, Cabinet des M6dailles; III, pl. 490). Other var- 
iations of the motif appear on an enameled cbep in Berlin 
(Staat. Mus.), similar to the one from Risano, though the so* 
sette has been transformed into a four-lobed roundel Abo 
similar are two medallions in* the British Museum, f he lobee 
of which are modified into pointed sections. They nevertheless 
retain the fundamental characteristics of Sassanian 

Enamel medallions decorating the ewer of Scmt-Mauric* 
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d'Agmune, Switzerland, have motifs related to reliefs on various 
Iranian monuments, though some few scholars still consider 
them Byzantine. 

Other Saasanian cloisonne objects include a clasp with a 
griffin motif, formerly in the Campana Collection, now in the 
Louvre, and a pendant in the De Boisgelin Collection with 
a bird holding a branch in its beak. These motifs are known 
from Saasanian silks. These pieces can all be dated before 
the 7th century because of their close affinities with decorative 
motifs on dated monuments. Moreover, a close inspection of 
the figures in the reliefs at Taq-i-Bustan shows that they wear 
similar jewelry. An attendant in one of the king's boats has a 
collar made up of squares decorated with the same type of quatre- 
fbil as that on the enameled clasp, and one of the harp players 
has a neck chain made up of links with rosettes like the one 
on the medallion in The Hermitage, Leningrad. In both of 
these stone reliefs the ornaments are hollowed out in a way 
which suggests the cloisonne technique. 

Two other pieces of jewelry that depend on the same models, 
clearly Persian in design though found in southern Russia, 
may date from this period. One Was found at Azzuklava (Ta- 
man Peninsula in Russia) and is now in The Hermitage. The 
other was discovered at Samsun, Turkey, and is now in the 
Louvre. Both have a rosette made up of four hearts alternat- 
ing with leaves and are identical with one of the rosettes at 
Taq-i-Bustan. Related to all these pieces is a box-shaped clasp 
in Wiesbaden, Germany. It has an inscription in the Pahlavi 
language, giving the name “Ardashir” in epigraphic characters. 
These are applied in “cold" enamel inlay. The fine workman- 
ship is reminiscent of the “Cup of Khosrau." 

Bianca Maria Alfibri 


Byzantine enamels. In Byzantium polished cloisonne 
enamel achieved a leading role in art for the first time. As men- 
tioned above, the technique may have been introduced from 
Iran. The metal base was usually gold but sometimes silver 
and copper. Comparatively small enameled plaques were ap- 
plied to liturgical utensils — crosses, reliquaries, chalices — 
and to imperial emblems used in court ceremonies. This is 
mentioned in the writings of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(913-59). Enamel was also used on objects of personal adorn- 
ment. On large objects, such as the Pala d'Oro in St. Mark's 
in Venice, many enamels were sometimes used to illustrate a 
single, over-all icanographic scheme (pl. 405). 

Byzantine enamels are first recorded in the 6th century. 
There are contemporaneous accounts of Justinian’s golden altar 
in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, on which some enamels 
appeared. One of the oldest pieces is the central part of a reli- 
quary in the form of a triptych in the convent of the Sainte- 
Croix at Poitiers. Believed to have been a present sent by 
Justin II to St. Radegund, it is dated on external evidence 
between 565 and 575. The most important Byzantine enamel 
production occurred from the 10th through the beginning of 
the 13th century. The enamels of this period most frequently 
depict a single figure, often a saint, though enamels showing 
groups also are known. They were exported in great numbers, 
and can be found in collections all over the world. Important 
examples of this style are the enamels on the reliquary for the 
wood of the True Cross in the Cathedral of Limburg an der 
Lahn and those on a crown in the National Museum at Buda- 
pest, Jghe enamels on the crown depict the figures of the em- 
peror ^Constantine Monomachus, who reigned x 042-54, other 
royal personages, dancers, and personifications of virtues. A 
more complete discussion of individual works and their relation 
to Byzantine art in general is found elsewhere (see Byzantine 
art; II, pls. 482, 485, 486; and O. M. Dalton, Bynantim Aft 
and Archaeology, Oxford, 19x1, pp. 494-533). 

Byzantine enamels had a considerable influence beyond 
the confines of the Byzaptine empire, not only on the enamels 
of other regions but also m the other minor arts* They were 
consistently used as models in southern Russia and southern 
Italy, particularly Patexmo, and sporadically employed for this 


purpose in Rhenish, English, and Spanish centers, and perhaps 
in France as well. In the Greek Orthodox countries of eastern 
Europe the Byzantine tradition of cloisonne enameling did 
not die out after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, though 
it declined to mass production of inexpensive devotional objects. 

Medieval Europe. The art of enameling was continued in 
Gaul during the Merovingian period. Brooches and belt buckles 
were decorated in champlev6 enamel, which was usually red 
in color. The best examples are a group of 7th-century belt 
buckles, most of which were made in the region of Toulouse, 
and brooches from the Rhineland. 

In the Carolingian and Ottoman empires enamel was not 
so important as ivory carving and work in precious metals. 
Small champlevl plaques with decorative patterns, however, 
were used as subsidiary elements in sumptuous works of pre- 
cious metals (pl. 395). These works were also enriched by 
ivories and semiprecious stones in ornate raised settings. The 
lower cover of the Lindau Gospels (New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Lib., M. 1 ; I, pl. 287), for example, has framing plaques with 
floral designs and medallions with interlaces between the arms 
of the cross. Similarly, on the portable altar of Adelhausen 
(Freiburg, Germany, Augustinerkloster) enamel crosses made 
up of interlace patterns are set into silver fields. Stylistically 
the enamels used in this way reflect the ornamental elements 
in manuscripts of the time (see carolingian period; ottonian 
period). That enamel was also used for jewelry is evidenced 
in pieces such as brooches of the Kettlach group, which takes 
its name from the town in Austria in which they were found. 


Belt buckles from this period with enamel insets have been 
found throughout Gaul. These have thin silver strips forming 
C’s and S's and zigzags as part of the design. A theory that 
they are of Visigothic origin is no longer tenable. 

There are few enameled objects from England after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions, and for the most part these have only 
a thin layer of enamel (I, pl. 288). In Scotland, however, the 
art continued to flourish. It was even more vital in Ireland, 
where, toward the end of the Roman empire, in addition to 
the red champlevl enamel made since the La Tine period, 
the millefiori technique was introduced. Remnants of mille- 
fiori sticks have been found in two workshops, one at Garranes, 
dating from the 5th or 6th century, the other at Lagore, from 
the 7th or 8th. Numerous objects of the 6th or 7th century 
— pins, brooches, and cups — are decorated with curvilinear 
champlevi motifs. At times millefiori appears on pieces that 
also have red enamel decoration. During the 8th century the 
designs became more angular and the raised metal portions 
thinner, imitating the glass or garnet insets in Saxon jewelry. 
At times panels with red and yellow interlaces appear on the 
same piece with millefiori panels, most of which are blue and 
white. Many objects with this type of decoration have been 
found in Norway, brought there as booty by the Vikings, and m 
Sweden, where they may have come through trade. Outstand- 
ing among these are the belt buckle found at Moylough in 
western Ireland (pl. 407) and a terminal of a staff or crosier 
from EkerO, near Stockholm. The Ardagh Chalice (I, rL, 285) 
and the Tara brooch (both now in Dublin, Nat. Mus.) **e 
decorated with blue and red enamel. The old Celtic practice 
of enameling the perforations in openwork bosses continue^ 
but instead of clay, the reinforcement consisted of a nugget 
of glass fused to the enamel. . 

Some Swedish bronze objects of this period have ena m el 
ornament. They are particularly well exemplified by the mount* 
or horse trappings with red and yellow enamel, from Vendei. 

ftmacatss 

Enamel workshops existed in Milan during the CaroUngJ*® 
period and continued into the Ottonian. Instant! of tfes 
lev 4 enamels common in Europe during theee re O turi ca, tOT 
produced doisonxri enamels on gold, probably a» « i** 11 * 0 
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Byzantine influence. This style also spread north of the Alps, 
and workshops producing such pieces were located in the 
Rhineland and Lorraine. Under Archbishop Egbert (977-93), 
Trier (Treves), Germany, rose to a leading position. One of 
the most important collections of these pieces, containing a 
cross of the abbess Matilda, made between 998 and 1002, is 
in the treasury of the Cathedral of Essen. 

Medieval enamels saw their greatest efflorescence in the 
12th and 13th centuries. The Mosan school, which flourished 
in the diocese of Li&ge, and the Rhenish workshops, centering 
around Cologne, produced a large number of outstanding 
masterpieces, especially during the second half of the 12th 
century. That enamels from these two areas have much in 
common is not surprising; craftsmen of the period traveled 
extensively from place to place, fulfilling commissions for various 
patrons. Portable altars, large casket reliquaries, and other 
religious objects were sometimes completely encased in enamel 
plaques. Enamels were also used lavishly in combination with 
metal, as on comparatively large repoussd figures in gold or 
silver or in ielicate ornamental work (pl. 21 z). These pieces 
were uf considerable importance to subsequent stylistic develop- 
ments, the Mosan enamels serving as prototypes for work- 
shops located in England and northern France. The Rhenish 
examples exercised their greatest influence in Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony. 

Some of the finest pieces were made for the monastery 
of Stavelot, not far from Li&ge. Among them are the portable 
altar now in Brussels (Mus. Royaux; pl. 409) and the reli- 
quary triptych in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. 
The latter features scenes from the conversion of Constantine, 
generally attributed to Godefroid de Claire. In a period in 
which artistic production almost invariably remained anony- 
mous it is exceptional that the names of two of the school's 
greatest artists have been transmitted to us. The other is 
Nicholas of Verdun (q.v.), who is best known for his altar at 
Klostemeuburg, near Vienna. In two leading works in Cologne, 
the Bhrine of the Magi in the Cathedral treasury and the shrine 
of St. Heribert in the Church of St. Heribert, enamel and re- 
pousse complement each other to produce a rich and colorful 
effect that is still severely religious. The style of the individual 
plaque is based on the contrast between the predominantly 
blue and green enamel and the gold or gilt metal into which 
part of the design was engraved. Out of this manner developed, 
during the first half of the 14th century, the Gothic copper- 
gilt champlevl, most frequently employed in small plaques 
attached to caskets, crosses, and similar objects. The plaques 
depict figures engraved on the metal and set against a blue 
enamel background. 

Another school, the center of which was at Limoges in 
•outhwest France, developed during the first half of the 12th 
Jjttitury a related style, which continued into the, 14th century. 
The workshops of this school, initially monastic, were replaced 
by lay enterprises of an industrial dimeter. These depended 
0,1 a comparatively large-scale production of liturgical utensils, 
which were exported to all parts of Europe. The quality of 
production was very uneven. In addition to candelabra, reli- 
quaries, crosses, and other church furnishings, a unique prod- 
uct of Limoges was large tomb slabs made of copper and 
fnazneled almost in their entirety. Most have been destroyed, 
uut the tomb of Geoffrey Plantagenet from Saint- Julien du 
Mans (Le Mans, Mus. BA.), which may be dated about 
1 *51-60, remains (pl. 398). 


During the Gothic period greater concern with technical 
tails and decorative values led craftsm en to devise several 
methods of enameling. A new development in doisotmd, 
“taslucent enamel (sometimes called 4 maU 4 e plique), became 
P°pular in Parisian court workshops about 1300. The pieces, 
tacd for secular ii well as for cult objects, tended to be small 
tad were easily carried all ewer Europe. One of the moat out- 
ftsnding ! f|. r the re pieeentkig the Crucifixion 

m ** Cabinet dea Mddafllea, Para, shows a stylistic depend- 
tace on contemporary manuscri pts 


The basse-taiUe technique, in which die design appears hi * 
low relief on a metal plaque completely covered by tranalueent 
enamel, became important during the 14th century. Silver was 
used frequently because it gave a brighter reflection than Ot h er 
metals, so that the raised parts showed strong highlig ht* aUd 
the deeper areas, where the enamel was thicker, were darker 
in color. The production of reliquaries, chalices, and other 
religious utensils continued, but the importance of secular works 
grew steadily. One of the earliest and most outstanding wifftfk* 
of basse-taille enamel is the chalice of Sigmarmgen (ca. 1300) 
in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (ML *911). 

The plique-d-jour technique was practiced from the 14th 
through the 16th century. The doisons, or partitions fanning 
the design were soldered to one another but attached to the 
metal base with wax or some other material that could be 
removed after the firing. This substance also covered the whole 
metal plaque. The enamel did not adhere to it, and it served 
only as a temporary base. Benvenuto Cellini described a aim* 
ilar practice ( Trattati dell'oreficeria e della teultura , Florence, 
1568) m which the decorative design was cut out of a sheet 
of metal and the openings filled with translucent enamel, so* 
that the work resembles a miniature stained-glass window. 
Pieces of this type are very delicate, and few have survived. 

Erich StsingbJLss* 

Late Gothic, Renaissance, and modern enamels. Among 
Italian translucent enamels are the early- 1 5th-century chalice 
and paten now in the treasury of the Cathedral of Sulmona, 
central Italy, by Ciccarello di Francesco; the reliquary of the 
True Cross in the Church of S. Maria Assunta in Cividale, 
near Trieste, by a Friulian goldsmith; the chalice of the 
second quarter of the 15th century in the Museo Nationals 
in Florence by Goro di ser Neroccio, a Sienese; the miter 
in the Cathedral of Fiesole, which is a Florentine work of 
about 1460; the cross in the Cathedral of Aquila, central Italy, 
dated Z434, by Nicolb di Guardiagrele; end the reliquary of 
the True Cross in the Old Cathedral in Brescia, north Italy, 
begun by Bernardino Bresciano, who worked on it in I47<H*7» 
and completed in 1533 by Giovanni MandeUi. 

Enamel used as partial decoration of pieces in the full 
round — as distinct from complete encrustation — resembles 
the basse-taille technique. It was favored by goldsmiths of the 
16th and 17th centuries as well as later. 

In the 15th century Burgundy produced exquisite metal 
objects with translucent enamel decoration, such as the beaker 
of the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick III. Another good 
example of this type of work is the beaker of Matthias Commie, 
made in Hungary in 1462. The manner culminated in the 
saltcellar (Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.) begun by Cellini in 1534 for 
Ippolito d'Este and finished about 1543 in Paria for Francis 1 
(pl. 414). 

The Saracchi, who worked in Milan for the Austrian court, 
were important during the second half of the 16th century. 
In the 17th century the greatest activity Ml in Germany, 
led by Christoph Jamnitzer, Friedrich HildebrandL and Chris- 
toph Lencker, who were surrounded by a host of Mill Ger- 
man and Bohemian artisans. They used translucent e n a m e l 
on highly reflective metals. Their works are oate nta tio m hi 
their color effects, which were achieved either by playing ml 
contrasts or through use of an amazing range of a single bus. 
During the 17th century three gene ra ti o ns of an Ztahaa family, 
the Miseroni, worked in Prague; their am tvs c uhninat e d hi 
a vessel decorated with garland* of green enamel that Diorifo 
Miseroni made in 1642 out of a a, 680-carat Smerald. The 1 
influence of the Miseroni style spread from PngultogfQzribeftf, 
where Bartholomeua Pfistdr (1650-95) worked, and to the royal 
Bohemian workshops. As the works became In era O ddfer ettrir - 
agant, all tense of unity was lost. 

A revolutionary change occurred in the art With die develop* 
ment of ‘‘painted” enamel. In this te c hniq ue a pises of eggpar'* 
ia given a layer of enamel on both from and back, so that 1 hi 
firing both sides expand and contract to the same d (agrafe 
the surfree it ia possible to paint a picture in emend without 
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the aid of wires or cavities to hold the fluid substance. The 
method seems to have originated in Flanders about the middle 
of the 15th century. Its spread was rapid. One of the first 
to be impressed by it was perhaps the French painter Jean 
Fouquet, believed to be the author of two small medallions, 
one in the Louvre, the other in Berlin. 

The painted enamels produced in Lombardy and the Ve- 
neto, and to a lesser extent in Tuscany, from the middle of 
the century onward are characterized by strong colors, which 
sparkle like translucent enamel. Fine examples of beakers, 
plates, and bowls are in Florence, Museo Nazionale; Venice, 
Museo Correr; and Turin, Museo Civico. Later, north Italian 
enamels had a tendency to imitate French works. 

Limoges in France, however, became the true home of 
painted enamels after the third quarter of the 15th century. 
At first religious themes, painted in strong colors, predomi- 
nated, but gradually these were replaced by secular subjects 
in grisaille. In its imitation of the style and technique of actual 
painting, enamel carried the seeds of its own destruction. Be- 
ginning in the 16th century copi* were made of famous altar- 
pieces, portraits, and prints, while designs made expressly for 
the medium were rare. The whole production of Limoges 
should not be condemned for this reason, however. The second 
half of the 15th century was still rich in original works, among 
them the <( Monvaemi ,, group and the works attributed to the 
Master of the Orleans Triptych, 8s well as various anonymous 
pieces in a more popular manner. (“Monvaemi” is believed 
to have been an individual who most probably headed a 
workshop. The group is characterized by pieces with white 
backgrounds.) One of the leading artists at Limoges was Nardon 
P&iicaud, who was active in the first quarter of the 16th century. 
He was succeeded by his descendants and followers, especially 
Jean I P6nicaud (active 1510-40), and by other families, partic- 
ularly the Limosins (pls. 414, 415, 416). Leonard I Limosin 
(ca. 1505-77), who was influenced by Italian mannerism, was the 
most outstanding of this family. Grisaille came into fashion, and 
Limosin’s followers worked in an increasingly loose and fluent 
manner — most apparent in the landscape elements — that 
helped to weaken the tradition of enamel decoration. Jean III 
Plnicaud was an expert in this manner, but it became lifeless 
in the hands of most other artists. Even the talented Pierre 
Raymond produced elegant works devoid of deeper values 
(pl. 4x7). Finally, Limoges was reduced to turning out pretty 
little boxes for snuff and pills, umbrella handles, and other 
delightful and useless paraphernalia of the x8th century. In 
this work enamels can be distinguished from painting on por- 
celain or ivory only by the differences in the base material 
used. 

The 17th century also saw an efflorescence of enamel in 
Switzerland, with its main center at Geneva. Many French 
artisans had found political and religious refuge there by the 
beginning of the century. One of them, Jean I Toutin (1578— 
1644), is known for his process of grinding the enamel so fine 
that it could be dissolved in oil and then applied with the brush 
with the ease and subtlety of oil paint/ None of Touting own 
works are known, only those of his followers. If they seem 
more capable of innovation and more sensitive to the baroque 
and rococo styles than those of the Limoges artists, they are 
also further removed from the essence of the medium. The 


portraits of Jean Petitot the Younger, who lived in the second 
half of the 17th century, are mere reproductions. There are 
250 of these at Windsor Castle alone. Nevertheless, the manner 
spr e ft throughout Europe, especially for ornamentation. 

In the 19th and early 20th centuries enamelwork was limited 
to jewelry and decorative objects of little importance. In re- 
cent decades, however, there has been a revival. Enamel is 
employed for religious art and has turned to contemporary 
styles instead of imitating the past. The monks of St. Martin 
de Ligugf, who are leaders in the new production of enamels, 
have turned to the most vital painting of our day and have 
used designs by Marcel Feuillat aid Georges Rouault (pl. 420). 
Other artists are becoming increasingly interested, and the 
revival is spreading, 

Luigi Mall* 


Islamic enamels. Despite the example of the Byzantine, 
Sassanian, and ancient Greek traditions, enamels never became 
an integral part of the Islamic artistic heritage. Silver, copper, 
and gold inlay on bronze did, however, become important. 
There are a few pieces, some small gold objects of the Fstimid 
dynasty (10th to 12th cent.) and the famous and unique copper 
bowl in Innsbruck (Tiroler Landesmus.; pl. 408). The latter 
is decorated with cloisonnl both inside and out, partly in 
the form of medallions. Figures of Alexander the Great, 
dancers, musicians, and others, as well as birds, animal^ 
palmettes, and various decorative motifs, appear. An inscrip- 
tion states that the bowl was made for Dafld ibn-Suqmin, 
a Setjuk ruler in Mesopotamia from xxo8 to 1144. Many of 
the motifs are based on Byzantine prototypes, and possibly 
the bowl comes from a workshop that was only temporarily 
active in Mesopotamia. Moresque swords of the 24th and 15th 
century made use of cloisonnl, for example, on the handles 
and mounts of some examples in Kassel, Germany, and in Paris. 
This type of work seems to have achieved some importance 
in Granada, Spain. Still later, from the 16th century, it en- 
joyed widespread use on the handles and sheaths of Persian 
and Turkish daggers. From some of these it can be concluded 
that translucent enamel was also known in the Near East. 

Ernst KUhnel 

India. Enamel is found only in the northwest part of India. 
As enamelwork and related inlay techniques had been known 
both in the ancient Near East and in Central Asia, acquaint- 
ance with enamel might be expected in the area of Gandhara 
(q.v.) art under Achaemenian, Greco-Bactrian, Parthian, and 
Rushan rule. So far only one isolated example has been dis- 
covered, however: a pendant (2 7 / B in. diam.) of the early 5th 
century of our era, found at Sirkap (Taxila), now in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. The obverse shows a Tyche (goddess 
of fortune) in late Roman costume holding a lotus and a bunch 
of lotuses of the classic Gupta type, rather than a cornucopia, 
in her hands. Its design features an embossed gold sheet, en- 
closed by two ornamented circles, with a top piece of flowers 
of red cloisonnl enamel (resembling jewelry of the Migration 
period). On the reverse a 12-petaled lotus has been engraved. 
Otherwise enamel was used mainly for the eyes of bronze 
Buddha images (Gandhara style). On the other hand, bangles 
and beads of colored glass or silicate fragments and pastes 
became common all over India. 

The present varieties of Indian enamel go back to two 
centers, Jaipur and Persia. Jaipur enamel (min&karl, in the 
champlevl technique) is claimed to have been imported from 
Lahore by Sikh craftsmen summoned by Maharaja Man Singh 
of Amber (late 16th cent.). The Jaipur palace collection has 
a staff belonging to Man Singh that is 5 * in. long and covered 
with 33 gold cylinders decorated with animals, landscapes, and 
flowers. The staff ends in a jade crosspiece with jewels. But 
the Sikh sect had not yet fully emerged in the 16th century, 
and the technique and designs of the staff ire later. It seems 
more probable that Jaipur enamel was first introduced at the 
Moghul court (see moghul school) under Shah Jahan (1628-58) 
by Italian goldsmiths. The technique of Jaipur enamel is rem- 
iniscent of old Florentine work, and almost all the designs 
are characteristic of classic Moghul art under Shah Jahan. 
The Salar-Jang Museum at Hyderabad in the Deccan possesses 
a beautiful dagger of Shah Jahan; and the rqjas of Chamba 
had a collection of enameled festival daggers presented by him- 
The collection was destroyed by fire in 1937. Toward the end 
of the 17th or in the early x8th century, when the Moghul court 
went bankrupt and tile Sikhs were persecuted by the emperor 
Aurangzeb, enamelwork may have been brought to Jaipur by 
the five Sikh families who are still its hereditary represent*" 
tives. Thereafter a certain number of Rqjput motifs penetrated 
into the otherwise carefully preserved Moghul tradition (a 00 
RAJPUT school). 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries the Jaipur technique 
spread to other princely courts and then to various 
centers: Alwar, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Partabgarh, Jhalawar, Deflu* 
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Lucknow, Rampur, Benares, Bahawalpur, Multan, Hyderabad 
in Sind, Karachi, and the former Rqjput states of the western 
Himalaya. With this expansion, techniques and designs be- 
came differentiated, and a certain specialization of production 
developed. Among the best pieces dating from die x8th century 
are a sword presented by Nawab Shuj&'-ud-daula of Oudh 
to Maharaja Balwant Singh, and the sword of Haidar Ali, 
sultan of Mysore. 

Enamel originally was a luxury industry, though later 
cheaper decorative objects were produced also. Enameled items 
included sword and dagger hilts and sheaths; ceremonial staffs 
and fans (i m&rch&ls and chowries); jewelry (armlets, anklets, 
bangles, necklaces, scent lockets, charms, and backs of gems); 
cups, plates, hookah bowk, and large vases; and horse, elephant, 
and camel trappings. The ground was chased or engraved 
into the gold or silver base. Later brass and copper were used. 
At Multan it was blocked out by means of dies, and in Kash- 
mir by repoussl. The best Moghul and Jaipur enamel com- 
pares favorably with the best Chinese doisonnf, but later 
work YftL often crude. Bahawalpur work, characterized by 
large patterns and surfaces, made much use of deep blue and 
green; Lucknow, Rampur, and Multan work was finely etched 
but employed petty designs; Himalayan work utilized crude 
blue and yellow designs; and Benares and Partabgarh work 
specialized in jewel imitations. At present there is a complete 
degeneration in forms, designs, and colors of enamel, which 
is mainly applied to cigarette boxes, ashtrayB, and similar ob- 
jects. The technique has been kept alive by the schook of 
art, but export to foreign countries has not proved a sufficient 
substitute for the loss of the former princely customers. 

The second type of Indian enamel, true painting with 
silicated paints, was introduced from the Persia of Fath Ali 
in the early 19th century via Afghanistan to Kashmir (then 
an Afghan province) and via Sind (then ako an Afghan de- 
pendency) to Cutch, the Hindu state between Sind and Ka- 
thiawar in Gujarat. The pictures and floral designs there are 
the same as in Persia, though often degenerated or slightly 
Indianized. The prevailing color scheme, with light pink pre- 
dominating, indicates that China may have been the country 
of origin of this technique. 

Hermann Goetz 

The Far East. The Chinese name for cloisonne enamel 
is ta-shih-yao (“Arabian ware") or fa-lan t according to some 
derived from the term for Byzsntium. Both point to a foreign 
origin of the technique. Cloisonnd may have been introduced 
as early as the T‘ang period (618-906), since many Western 
shapes, patterns, and techniques were carried into Chinese 
art at that time. Although stone and glass insets in bronze, 
gold, and silver were common before the Christian era, we 
do not known of any doisonnf pieces dated before the 14th 
century. The technique, therefore, may have been introduced 
into China during the YUan dynasty (1260-1368), when con- 
tact with the West was once again very close. Stephen Bushell 
(1919) refers to a piece with the mark of Chih-chtng (1341-67) 
of thk dynasty, but no such piece is known today. The first 
dated cloisonnes have the mark of Hstian-tft (1426-35). It k 
found on small dishes and cup stands that have the same shape 
and decoration as the porcelain of his time. The enamek have 
a few simple colors: dark turquoise, used as the ground; dark 
green, sometimes almost black; cobalt blue; red; yellow; and 
white. The decoration consists of floral patterns of lotus, 
Pomegranates, peonies, and scrolk typical of the period. The 
technical quality is not high; there are holes and bubbles in 
the enamel. The doisons are of gilt copper. 

The most common reign mark on Ming dokonnf k that 
of Ching-t*ai (1450-57), whose rule was so well known for 
this product that foe mark was often imitated on veseek of 
kter periods.' In fact, during foe i8fo century, doisonnd cnam- 
*k were ako cdled “Ching-t‘ai-lan." Several types of veseek 
are known from thk short period end from the whole second 
hdf of foe 15th cent ur y: tripod-ehaped bronze incense burners, 
basins, circular boxes, bottle-ahaped vases, and jars. Hie cokes 
the same as during the reign of Hsfian< 48 , and the patterns 


mostly floral, with the lotus dominating. There k, moreo v er, 
an obvious connection between foe doisonnd and foe fs— d 
decoration on ceramics of the time. 

Another cloisonne group dates from foe end of foe 15th 
to the late x6th century. In these pieces the colors are move 
varied and sometimes ako mixed; red with white and green 
with yellow are common mixtures. Some of these jwmili are 
marked Ching-t'ai, others have a Chia-ch'ing mark, blit ea 
often as not the marks are no indication of foe actual date. 
The shapes and patterns resemble those used for porcelain, 
lacquer, and other applied arts. Large dishes, incense burners, 
ewers, and boxes are decorated with dragons, phoenixes, man- 
darin ducks, ch'i-lin (fabulous beasts), and flowers. 

At the end of the Ming dynasty and the beginning of the 
Ch'ing (1644-1912) the colors were of the same type as before, 
but the mixed colors were more finely divided and the quality 
higher. Cloisonnf was used on all kinds of objects, practical 
as well as decorative. Figure patterns became more common. 

The cloisqnnl work of the reign of K'ang-hsi (1662-1729) 
continued the Ming tradition, but the technical quality was 
much higher than in the earlier periods. To the Ming colors 
were added light hues of grayish white, yellow, and yellowish 
green, and the designs became more crowded. Hie emperor 
himself established factories for many kinds of art objects, 
the sixth on the official list being enamek. Well-known pieces 
from this period are sets of incense vessek for the Buddhkt 
temples around Peking, the shapes of which were borrowed 
from old sacrificial bronzes. More intricate patterns and lighter 
colors characterizd the Yung-chftng and Ch'ien-lung periods 
(1723-95). A perfection of technique had been acquired that 
resulted in a smooth and evenly polished surface. The bronze 
accessories were very often heavy gilt. 

The cloisonnl enamek from the x8th and 19th centuries 
are mostly imitations of the older types, but a very active in- 
dustry exists at Peking and Tientsin to this day. In the be- 
ginning of the 20th century a black ground was introduced as 
contrast to gilt cloisons aid bright colors. Many old patterns 
have been taken from other art fields, and colors are varied. 

Champlev6 enamek were ako produced during the late 
Ming and Ch'ing periods, especially for Buddhkt bronze sculp- 
tures and incense vessels in the shape of mythical animals. 
Champlevd by itself, however, does not seem to have played 
an important role, but was used more often with other techniques. 

Painted enamel on copper, ako produced in China, was 
called yang-tz'u , literally “foreign porcelain." Thus, its name 
indicates its foreign sources. Limoges enamek were brought 
to China by French missionaries during the reign of K < ang-hsi 
and were copied at Peking and Canton for foe European 
market. The first dated works with purely Chinese de s igns 
are from Yung-diSng’s reign (1723-55) and Contemporary 
with fandtte rote porcelain. The same artists painted on both 
copper and porcelain, and a few works are signed. Among 
pieces of the finest quality are difoes, teapots, and s i mi l ar 
vessek with landscapes in blue enamel on a white ground. 
Canton seems to have been the center for thk industry, but 
in later periods painted exxsmek were ako produced at other 
places. The Chinese themselves, however, aoeapttd fok kind 
of enamel only as foreign, and most of it was made lor deport. 
There are many examples of enameled plaques, mount ed on 
European furniture, a large portion of these befog decorated 
with European subjects. Nevertheless, there are lloros of lest 
quality in purely Chinese taste, probably ma de for foeoourt* 

In Japan the cloisonnf enamel technique can bo taseed 
back much earlier than in China. The first known n s a p k 
of a primitive type, it a small bronze plaque witty a rosstta 
pattern in dokoxm£» excavated from a burial ft fop 1Mb 
period (ca. 3d-6th cent, of our era). In fok piedb, in fo seme 
Korean jewelry of foe Silk period, foe vitreous' material was 
dropped into the cloisons. A fowr mirror in dokonnd, belong- 
ing to foe imperial tr e asur e bouse (ShOsOin) at Nam, fortes 
from the Nam period (8fo cent.). It was long attributed SO 
foe Haag period and rolled a Odense wufo but k kind; fok* 
convincingly described ae Japenms, Hie techniqu e k a room < 
p r imi t i ve one then that of foe kter Chinees ammpkp* Tbt 
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translucent glass forms a thin layer on a chased gold base in 
the form of a rosette. The pattern is formed by individual gold 
sheets fixed to the silver base by means of lacquer. The doisons 
are made in the usual way, by turning the edges of the sheets 
up and by soldering gold strips to them. 

There is no true link between these early pieces and the 
true cloisonnd, or shippo , as it is called in Japan, which was 
introduced from China by Hirata Donin (d. 1646). Having 
learned the Chinese technique in Korea, he worked for the 
Tokugawa shogun Iyeyasu in Kyoto. His products were for 
the most part small ornaments on iron, copper, or silver with 
gold doisons, used mainly on sword furniture. Both trans- 
lucent and opaque enamel was used, and the surface was either 
polished or unpolished. The colors were few at first, mainly 
green and white, but were gradually increased by the addition 
of brown, red, yellow, blue, purple, and lilac; colorless enamel 
was also used. The finest works of the Hirata school, which 
continued for centuries, utilize translucent enamels. 

Only in the 19th century did a further development occur 
in cloisonne enamel which came into use for various kinds of 
vessels. Kqji Tsunikichi started an important workshop at 
Nagoya in 1838, the products of which were very successful 
among foreigners until 1853. He passed his trade secrets on 
to Yoshimura Tayi. At the end of the century Nomikawa 
Yasuyuki of Kyoto was a great artist in the field. J. Ando of 
Nagoya worked with translucent enamels on silver. All these 
artists introduced a new style that permitted naturalistically 
represented subjects to be used on vases, bowls, dishes, 
and other vessels. Most common were flowers and birds re- 
produced in realistic colors with a skill more reminiscent of 
painting in water colors than of metalwork. This type of 
Japanese enamelwork was intended chiefly for export. 
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ENGRAVINGS AND OTHER PRINT MEDIA. Engrav- 
ing is the process of incising a design into a hard surface. The 
resulting engraved surface may be a work of art in itself, such 
as the cameo, the carved gem (see gems and glyptics), or niello; 
or it may be combined with another technique for decorative 
purposes, as in damascene, intaraia (see inlay), or enamel 
(see enamels). The surface may also be used to reproduce the 
incised design in a different material, as the die for striking 
coins (see coins and medals), the seal (aee seals), and the plate 
for printing. From the last, the only form of engraving to be 
treated in this article, is derived the type of art work known 
as the print. The development of this form of engraving and 
other techniques of print making was intimately related to that 
of the printed book (aee graphic arts). 

The engraver's plate (matrix) may be of wood, metal, or any 
other material capable of taking ink and transferring it to paper 
under proper pressure. The image drawn on the plate may be 
reproduced many times. Incising the plate may be done either 
directly, that is by sheer manual strength, as in woodcut, line en- 
graving, dry point, or mezzotint, or indirectly through the action 
of chemicals, as in etching and related techniques. Lithography 
and the silk-screen process are also usually associated with these 
because of the similarity of results obtained, but they are actually 
graphic methods entirely unrelated to engraving. 

Summary. Significance of the art of engraving (col. 948). Wood 
engraving (col. 749); Printing, Metal engraving (col. 751): Dry pend* 
Burin or Una engraving; Meaaotint; Etching; Retigf printr, Aquatint! 
Sqft-grou l etching , Stipple engraving. Printing copperplates (col- 
757). Color prints (coL 758). Combined processes (OoL 758). Historkal 
sccount (col. 759): The Western world; The Idamtc maria; India; 
China; Japan . 

Significance of the art of engraving* The two easentid 
elements of the engraved print, aside from the matrix and the 
engraving agent, are ink and paper, or in other words, bhj 
end white. They are equally imp o rt ant; they eompftaoMlt each 
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other, the black giving body to the image, the white giving it 
life. 

An engraving is not simply a drawing carried out on wood, 
metal, or stone. It is a work conceived in terms of the material 
on which it is to be realized, whose properties automatically 
define the resources and possibilities of the medium. This 
premise is indispensable to a proper appreciation of graphic 
styles. It is on a plate or wood block and not on paper that 
the creative act of the artist is accomplished, and this is done 
before the final and revealing act of printing occurs. The en- 
graver does not have his work constantly in sight and under 
his control, as does the painter or sculptor. Furthermore, he 
must execute his design in reverse and at a very close view, 
under deceptive and difficult conditions of visibility. The whole 
procedure is fraught with risk and uncertainty; therefore, 
extensive technical testing must be done at each stage of 
the work. 

Engraving as an independent art form is capable of expres- 
sive power equal to that of painting, and genuine masterpieces 
have hpex produced in the field of original engraving. Engrav- 
ings art called “originals* * when the creator of the design and 
the executor of the plate are the same person. There is in addi- 
tion another kind, called “translation,** or facsimile engraving. 
This form of engraving is devoted to the reproduction and 
popularization of paintings and drawings. It attains at times an 
astonishing technical perfection, in which there does exist a 
modicum of originality, for the facsimile engraver must seek 
the means most adapted to translating one graphic language into 
another with the greatest fidelity of interpretation. This choice 
of means always bears the stamp of personal taste and talent. 

In engraving, form and value must be reduced to a system 
of linear elements, for line in its infinite variations of direction, 
length, thickness, density of placement, and angle of coincidence 
is the formal and expressive means peculiar to the medium. 
Although every artist has his own individual manner of attacking 
metal or wood, the engraved line is inherently strong and beau- 
tiful, and printing enhances its qualities. The line may be re- 
served (that is, the part of the block to be printed is left intact 
while the rest is cut away), as in woodcuts, or cut in depth, 
as in the metal techniques. In the first case, the density of ink 
is uniform all over the plate, because the portions of the block 
which do the printing are all of the same height. In the second 
instance, the density can be regulated, since it depends on the 
depth of the cutting, and thus on the receptive capacity of the 
furrows. From this fact results the wider expressive range of 
metal engraving, which responds to any requirement in the ren- 
dering of value, even achieving an effect suggesting color. 

Wood engraving. Fruitwood (pear, apple, cherry) end some 
other woods of great hardness (such as box, sycamore, dog- 
wood) are preferred for woodcuts. The trunks §f the trees may 
be cut either longitudinally, with the grain (side wood), or trans- 
versely, against the grain (end wood), in making the block. 
From this fact derive the two methods of engraving in wood, 
rather different in character and technique (pl. 421). The earlier 
method, which results in the woodcut, employs a block cut 
with the grain. The print is characterized by a simple and sum- 
mary pattern of linear contours, emphasized and integrated by 
lively and often powerful contrasts of black areas and large 
white spaces. The second method, developed much later, makes 
use of a block cut cross grain and results in a print properly 
called a wood engraving. Even though it preserves the lines 
of the woodcut, it uses them to render a variety of gray tonal 
areu; it ap pr o xi m a t es the effects of eng r aving on metal, with 
which it ia sometimes confused. After it had achieved an extraor- 
dinary level of technical refinement, wood engraving was used 
*s a means of facsimile reproduction. Both the woodcut and 
the wood engraving are produced by relief techniques; that is, 
on the Uodt the fines to be printed are pr es er v ed intact, or re- 
aerved, while the white areas are cut away. 

The bade tool for woodcuts is the gouge, a small blade 
fitted into a handle, which is used to isola te the reser v e d line 
by cutting a trench on either aide of it. Thia allows the fine to 
•tend fete and Indietaa the atom to be cut away (in co n trast 


to work in metal). The gouge must be kept sharp by grinding. 
An ordinary carpenter's gouge (occasionally driven by a mallet) 
is used to empty the broad white areas. If subtle shading is 
required, the tint tools are brought into use. These small V- 
shaped instruments, which can empty the trench with a single 
thrust of the hand, can, with infinite patience and ability, also 
be used to produce crosshatching in facsimile wood engravings. 

The design is laid in in pencil on the carefully smoothed 
block, gone over in ink, and usually carried to a high degree 
of finish. If the block, which is the height of printers* type, 
is then covered with quick-drying printing ink, the design re- 
mains sufficiently visible on the dark surface, and the areas that 
are cut can be seen to better advantage. The trench must 
never undercut the adjacent reserved line because of the danger 
of weakening it and causing it to break in printing. Normally, 
when the distance between reserved lines permits, the angle 
of cutting should be 45 degrees. When the lines are closer 
together, the cutting should approach verticality. In order to 
make the work more visible as it progresses, the indeed strokes 
axe usually dusted with ground chalk. Proofs can be made 
easily and quickly on tissue paper. If a mistake is made, the 
only remedy is to patch the damaged ares and rework the derign. 

Linoleum is often used today in this type of engraving be- 
cause of its considerably lower cost and the greater ease of cutting 
involved, but it lacks both the durability of wood and its crispness 
of edge. Linoleum is particularly useful in making white-line 
prints with a black or colored ground. The cutting of these 
is done with a burin. 

The tool used in cross-grain wood engraving is the same 
burin that is used in metal engraving, and the wood most suit- 
ed is Turkish boxwood. Because of its small dimensions the 
boxwood trunk is cut in successive pieces that are fitted together 
to form a single block, on which the reserved image is carefully 
drawn with pen or brush. The preferred burin of the wood 
engraver is of elongated lozenge shape, with which the thickness 
of line can be easily varied. This burin is used to cut out foe 
whites. The grays are iext rapidly obtained with a special 
toothed tool; however, only very expert technicians can disguise 
the uniform mechanical appearance resulting from its use. It 
is extremely important that the tools be kept sharp. Both hands 
must be used in the cutting] the right holding the burin, foe 
left steadying the block and turning it while the burin traces 
curves. 

The thrust of the blade should come from the shoulder 
rather than from the palm of the hand, against which foe handle 
is supported. Circular dots and curves are obtained by turning 
the block under the burin, held perpendicular to it. A false move 
endangers the whole work. Rich effects may be produced with 
special tools or by varying the depth of cutting, which causes 
the ink to take more or less heavily in printing. Deeper values 
are obtained by striking certain areas on foe paper in foe course 
of printing. Sandpaper and other abrasives can also be used 
to obtain special effects. 


Printing. Wood-block printing is a simple operation that ean 
be done by hand and generally does not requml foe use of ma- 
chinery. Printing inks give the best results. A flfoNin or hide 
roller or dsbber is used to pick up ink from e glass ox xinc plate 
•nd transfer it to the block. Great cere foufct be tfoen not to 
get ink into the whites. The inked block is thou put fees down 
on a sheet of paper, and pressure is applied. If tt fare is suffi- 
cient ink on the block, the paper should stick to it taat&f 


for foe block to be turned over without disturbing foe paper. 
Then oomes foe most delicate phase of foe ope r ation, which 
consists of stroking the back side of foe paper unffiznoty oil over 


with a burnisher, paper knife, spoon, or dabbed 3 foe paper 
is very fine and soft, it- is s good ides to cover ft «| fo a stUbr 
sheet that can more safely wifoeumd preanue. H s tronge r 
paper la wad, it ia posuble to uae a letterpraa pdnt( Oraas, 
or even totter, a pren wpedajly designed far woodcut*.. How- 
am, the old hand pram still notates the beat, because it out 
be easily regulated. Smog paga n may be deepened, .-(tfet 
English engraven say that 4* printing pap*r ought «oi* 4tjr 
to the touch and cool on the aw k.) 
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For color printing from several blocks, precision of place- 
ment is extremely important. The life of a wood block is 
very long, exceeding that of a metal plate that has not been 
steel- or chromium-plated. Wood blocks should be kept in a 
dry place and the backs impregnated with oil. 

Metal engraving. Metal engraving differs from wood en- 
graving (in which the lines are reserved) in that the lines to be 
printed are incised into the surface of the plate. These incised 
lines retain the ink, which is then, under the pressure of the 
press, soaked up by the paper. The metals most used for en- 
graving are zinc, steel, and copper. The last is preferred because 
of its ductility, compactness, durability, and sensitivity, and aUo 
because in etching it permits regularity of biting, thus producing 
a more extensive and precise gradation of values. Steel, which 
stands up better than copper in successive printings and lends 
itself to lines of exceptional delicacy, is seldom used today be- 
cause it is susceptible to rust and cannot easily be made into 
workably thin plates. Zinc is unreliable, being soft and perishable. 

In the past copperplates w ey prepared with the copper- 
smith’s hammer, resulting in unequal compactness and homo- 
geneity of surface. The plate was perfectly finished with the 
flat-faced hammer and was then polished with pumice, engraver’s 
charcoal, and metal polish. In 1849 the pneumatic hammer and 
the rolling mill began to be used instead; these were replaced 
in more recent times by the electrolytic process. The thick- 
ness of a copper plate (starting at a minimum of about a milli- 
meter) increases in relation to its surface area, because it must 
not curl or bend in use. It is customary to bevel the edges of the 
plate in order to prevent them from cutting into the paper dur- 
ing the printing. The bevel, entirely free of marks and thor- 
oughly cleaned, acts as a brake to the crushing action of the 
copper on the paper and appears in the finished print as an 
elegant little frame. 

Metal can be engraved in two ways: directly, by force of 
hand, as in dry point, line engraving, and mezzotint; or indi- 
rectly, through die chemical action of an acid, as in etching 
and its derivatives, aquatint and soft-ground etching. Good 
working equipment for the engraver includes a table to which 
a transparent plane is attached, inclined at a 45-degree angle; it 
distributes the light over the working area and shields the eyes 
from the damaging glare of the bare copper. 

Dry point. Dry point is the simplest method of metal en- 
graving. The design is obtained by scratching directly on the 
bare copper with a steel point or a gem chip. The dry point, 
unlike the burin, does not remove the metal from the furrow 
as it cuts, but lifts the edges, producing little raised mounds 
on each side of the line. These, called the burr, give to dry point 
its characteristic appearance (pl. 421). When printed, the burr 
as well as the incised furrow retains the ink, imparting to the 
printed line a velvety appearance. The chromatic intensity of 
the line is thus directly dependent on manual strength. The 
burr can be either wholly or partially preserved or removed en- 
tirely by using the scraper (a pointed triangular blade that cuts 
at all three angles and is used horizontally in a direction slightly 
diagonal to that of the engraved line). 

The effectiveness of the line can be tested during the course 
of the work by smearing the plate with an oil black and drying 
it with the palm of the hand. This must be done carefully, as 
the burr is very fragile, a fact that also makes it impossible to 
use the press for proofs. For the same reason, each plate can be 
used Jo make 10 prints at most, although the life of the burr 
may we somewhat prolonged by chromium plating. 

Dry point is many times undertaken by beginners, who mis- 
take its simplicity for ease. Actually, it is a delicate and diffi- 
cult technique, requiring singular manual dexterity, quickness 
of eye, decisiveness, and sensitivity. It is very valuable as a 
harmonising agent in etching, which in turn can enrich dry 
point, conferring on it a certain sense of color. Diamond points 
are the moat easily handled and versatile and ipike a deeper 
and wider line than does steel, which is less reliable. The first 
e xponents of the dfy point were Dfirer and the Housebook 
Master. The first to tqpkk ntt its possibilities was Rembrandt. 


Burin or line engraving . The burin is the basic instrument 
of engraving. It is a four-sided steel rod, cut diagonally at one 
end to form a sharp point for cutting. The shaft of the burin 
is lozenge-shaped in cross section, and variation in the comer 
angles of the lozenge determines the kind of line produced by 
the point. That is, a burin having a shaft that is nearly square 
in cross section will produce a broader, shallower line (and be 
better adapted to turning curves) than one that is more elongated 
or diamond-shaped. The latter burin makes deeper and more 
delicate lines, but the point is easily broken, because it tends 
to stick in the metal. The shaft is fixed in a mushroom-shaped 
wooden handle, shaved off so as to permit use of the instrument 
almost fiat on the copper plate. The temper of the burin must 
be correct so that the point will not break; it is sharpened on 
three sides, the two side-planes and the diagonal plane of the 
point being passed in succession over an oilstone. 

The tool is held with the end firmly placed between the thumb 
and index finger, which guide it under pressure from the heel of 
the hand. It should not be tightly grasped and forced along, 
for a scarcely perceptible undulating movement facilitates the 
cutting. It is a mistake to use a burin that is too long, as the 
tool tends to get out of control and to slip onto the finished parts 
of the plate. The fingers ought to be kept near the point, and 
the cutting force should come from the arm more than from the 
hand. The position of the body should be comfortable and steady, 
whether the engraver works sitting down or standing with the 
plate vertical on a easel, as the old masters of line engraving 
did. For engravings of small format it is more feasible to sit, 
resting the plate on a small leather cushion filled with sand, 
which allows it to be easily turned against the burin when cut- 
ting curves. The rectilinear shape of the blade, while perfectly 
suited to tracing straight lines, does not lend itself well to making 
curves, and the point easily slips or breaks while executing them. 
The burin enters the metal with the point and cuts it with 
its two diverging lateral edges, tracing a furrow that is triangular 
in section and removing from the plate a curly strip of metal 
that rolls up and springs away. It is necessary to be in constant 
control of the tool while pushing it along, so as to be able to 
disengage it easily from the metal and bring it back to the sur- 
face without breaking the point. The stroke is made in the op- 
posite direction from that of a pencil or pen, that is, from right 
to left. 

In transferring the design from paper to metal, it is cus- 
tomary to prepare the plate with smoked etcher’s wax, on 
which the design is drawn in reverse with the aid of red tracing 
paper. The tracing is then gone over lightly with the dry point, 
after which the wax is removed, and the burin begins its work, 
lightly at first, since it is much easier to enlarge a line than 
to reduce it. 

According to orthodox technical usage, cutting begins with 
a series of parallel lines called hatching, and the engraver aims 
at achieving the maximum effect by varying the thickness and 
density of this first set of lines. The density of hatching (that 
is, the distance between individual strokes of the burin) is 
carefully calculated in advance, while the thickness of each line 
is varied simply by the manipulation of the tools. The next 
step in working the plate is the addition of crosshatching, that 
is, a set of parallel lines crossing the original hatching either 
at acute angles to model form or at right angles to suggest space. 
Traditional engraving technique also includes a complicated 
set of rules for the rendering of flesh, hair, water, fabrics, and 
other objects and textures. Infrequently, another set of cross- 
hatchings, called double crosshatchings, is added, diagonal to 
the preexisting right-angle hatching or at right angles to diagonal 
hatching. Further, as a means of clarifying and harmonising 
values, light linear inteijections are traced midway between 
and parallel to two hatch marks. Finally dots are placed at the 
center of the little white lozenges, called almonds, created by 
the crosshatching. The direction of die hatching preferably 
conforms to the direction of the transversal section of the fenn 
represented (pl. 421). 

Once the cutting is finished, the burr raised by the bone 
at the aides of the trenches is removed with a scraper, and the 
plate is rubbed with engraver's charcoal and metal polhh* 
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Tests must be conducted on the press often during the execu- 
tion of a line engraving, and the trial prints that result are called 
states — first, second, third, and so on, according to their order of 
execution. Such proofs, common to all forms of metal engraving, 
are often considered more valuable than the finished work. 

The final proof of state, taken from the finished plate that 
still lacks the name of the author of the composition, of the en- 
graver, and of the publisher, as well as a tide and the occasionally 
found dedication, » called unlettered. Such a proof is particularly 
precious, because, as the first print to be made from the finished 
plate, it represents the freshest product of engraving. Some un- 
lettered prints, with a little symbolic mark or design on the low- 
er margin, are called “courtesy" proofs. The engraver printed 
a certain number of them in order to raise the price, then can- 
celed out the mark (which had been executed in die lightest 
possible dry point), and proceeded to cut in the lettering for 
the general issue. 

The use of the burin requires physical strength, slowness, 
and calculation that undoubtedly hamper spontaneity. Sever- 
ity rathe* than sensuousness is the most striking characteristic of 
the medium, and this, along with the precision and elegance 
of finely drawn lines, constitutes its special beauty. Line engrav- 
ing developed from the sparse linear notations of the earliest 
Gothic prints toward a concern with the representation of tonal 
values and texture, and utimately toward the attempt, dictat- 
ed by the requirements of facsimile engraving, at suggesting 
the richness of color. In the course of its long development, it 
has often produced works of astonishing refinement of technique 
and expression but has sometimes degenerated into affectation. 

Mezzotint . Mezzotint was invented by Ludwig von Siegen 
(1609-80?), who presented the secret to Prince Rupert of 
Bavaria. It consists of an allover abrasion of a copperplate, 
which gives a rough surface that will produce a completely 
black impression when printed. At first the preparation of the 
plate was undertaken with all sorts of instruments, such as 
files, roulettes, and etcher’s needles of various kinds. In 1672 
the Dutchman Abraham Bloteling (1640-90) invented a tool 
especially for the purpose, called a rocker, a sort of comb with 
slightly curved steel teeth, which is drawn over the plate with 
an undulating movement, first from top to bottom, then from 
right to left, then on two diagonals. This series of four move- 
ments constitutes a single stroke, and about twenty strokes produce 
a perfectly homogeneous rough grain or ground over the whole 
surface. The English use a machine of their own invention for 
grounding the plate. 

The design is formed by the patient extraction of the whites 
(a procedure opposite to that of the other forms of metal en- 
graving, in which the blacks are cut out). This is done by scrap- 
ing and flattening the grain with small burnishers and scrapers. 
Next, the roulettes are used to finish the design and especially 
to correct mistakes {by replacing the ground), while the burin 
and dry point may be used to deepen the blacks. There are 
also other ways (generally less reliable and less satisfactory) 
to ground the plate, which are useful when mezzotint is com- 
bined with other techniques, as it often is today. Carborundum, 
vud, pumice, or even nitric add may be used. 

The printing of mezzotint engraving is extremely difficult 
because of the number of relief planes of the plate surface and 
Particularly because of the necessity to keep the white areas 
free of ink. The fragility of the ground, too, contributes to the 
difficulty of the technique, which requires extremely long prac- 
Uce to perfect. 

Mezzotint engraving, which concentrates on the represen- 
tation of values, is almost entirely divorced from line. This 
imparts a softness that is little suited to original works but 
fxtremely useful for the reproduction of painting. Composition 
m terms of tonal areas rather than line is also admirably suited 

color printing. The mezzotint process can also be of great 
M^ataace to other techniques, because it can produce blacks 
°* a underfill velvety appearance not obtainable by other means. 

. Wiq* At the present time etching, of all the graphic tech- 
is the cue most used by painters because of the rate*. 


tive ease and rapidity of execution peculiar to it and the very 
extensive range of values of which it is capable. These values 
may, furthermore, be manipulated to approximate the effects 
pf color. Etching for this reason was long opposed by the pur* 
ists who disapproved of its proximity to painting. Its main 
characteristic is fluency and freedom of line (PL. 43a), and 
it permits a multiplicity of effects, especially when used in 
combination with other techniques. 

The process consists of covering the metal plate with an 
acid-resistant varnish, or ground, then drawing upon the 
ground with an etcher's needle. This bares the metal to the 
corrosive action of an acid into which the plate is placed. Hie 
acid bites out the furrows that will later receive the ink far 
printing. The acid-resistant ground may be either liquid or 
solid. Hie solids are made from a base of beeswax, bitumen, 
and rosin in variable proportions, the wax generally in a quan- 
tity double that of the other materials. The mixture is made in 
a water bath, and it is then put inside fine silk, which serves 
as a filter in {he course of application to the plate. The liquids 
are usually solutions of bitumen in turpentine and can be spread 
cold, but they suffer from the disadvantage of rapidly losing 
elasticity and splitting under the needle. 

The first step in etching is the cleaning of the plate, of pri- 
mary importance because only an absolutely grease-free surface 
guarantees the adherence of the ground. Every trace of grease 
is eliminated by wiping the plate with surgical gauze dipped 
in aqua regia, gasoline, chloroform, caustic soda, or denatured 
alcohol. The plate is then heated to the temperature necessary 
to liquefy the ground, which is laid down in a light layer and 
distributed by a dabber of wadding covered with the softest 
silk. Once a uniform ground is obtained, the surface is smoked 
in order to fortify the varnish and turn it black, thus increas- 
ing the visibility of the design when it is drawn. The smoking 
of the ground is done by slowly passing the plate bade and forth 
face down over a kerosene flame until a fine clear black is obtained. 
The plate is then left to cool. 

The next step is totfansfer the design from paper to the 
smoked ground or to execute it freehand directly on the ground. 
The design can be transferred in reverse with a hard pencil 
and tracing paper (preferably red, prepared with sanguine). 
The reversal can also be obtained either by oiling the paper 
with kerosene to make it transparent, or better, by cutting it 
on a sheet of thin plastic, then filling the scratches with s a n g uine, 
reversing the plastic sheet on the plate, and pressing it into the 
ground with the fingernail or a paper knife. An extremely precise 
image can thus be obtained. When drawing from life on the 
plate, one must turn his back on the subject and look at it in 
the mirror. Once the design has been transferred, it is ready to 
be incised in the ground. 

The proper tool is the etcher's needle, which is usually 
steel and which may be of almost any thickness from a very 
fine needle to a heavy nail. Since the actual engraving agent 
in etching is the acid, it is necessary to prepare the plate far 
the action of the acid in such a way that the biting can be con- 
trolled throughout. Therefore, the depth to which the plate 
will be bitten is the first thing to be established. It is also im- 
portant to determine at this point the d i sta n c e MMm etched 
lines, for die registering of values depends on* this as well as 
on their depth and on the density of the cfeashatchiog. The 
following possibilities of execution present tbameefaat to the 
etcher: a single plane in depth obtained with a efogle felting 
(line biting); a single plane in depth achieved with a se ri es of 
biting* (line and tone biting); many planet in depth mods with 
a single biting; or many planes in depth obtained with sevetri 
bitings. These several procedures produce different ladfe. 
Simplicity of execution is always advisable. t / . 

The gleam of the bare copper as ft is u nfa v or e d by tbs 
needle makes the outlines look deceptively thick. Tbs actual 
thickness of the needle is regulated by uae of an Arkan s as atone; 
while die point is pulled over glass or cardboard to du8 k 
This latter step is n e c es sary , far the needle in tracing tbs design 
in die ground should just toosh the copper bannafli tfiini 
digging into it. This enz d tos tst oven hiring. The mam fe 
held as nearly per p endwiikr to the pfane as postihls* and tbs 
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pressure of the hand on it should be light and steady. In cold 
weather the plate is kept warm over a heater so that the ground 
will yield readily undo: the needle. Precautions must be taken 
against the destruction of the ground between etched lines, 
which would cause them to run together. 

Once the tracing of the design in the ground is finished, a 
liquid ground of bitumen is applied to the back of the plate to 
protect it from the acid. When this has dried, the plate is ready 
for the add bath, in basins of porcelain, glass, or acid-resistant 
plastic. The most frequently used media are nitric add, Dutch 
mordant, and iron perchloride. Nitric add acts violently, giving 
a rich ragged pictorial line, but it tends to raise the ground, 
while Dutch mordant bites slowly and deanly, offering security. 
Iron perchloride is quite rapid and clean and does not give 
off toxic fumes, as the nitric add bath does. 

The biting may be carried out in a single immersion, or in 
several, until the desired darks are obtained. It is a good rule 
to obtain a first state rapidly, bite it, print it on the press, and 
then resume work on a regrounded plate. If more than one 
immersion is used, the linear composition must be prearranged 
in such a way as to make possible gradual isolation of the parts 
that have been suffidently bitten. It is necessary to keep in mind 
the fact that the add bites not only in depth but laterally as 
well, thus tending to widen the furrows. The action of the add 
is related to its strength (which is checked by a hydrometer), 
to the length of the immersion (which must be timed by dock), 
and to the temperature of the bath. Heat accelerates the process. 
The action of the add produces little bubbles along the lines, 
which must be removed with the barbs of a feather, as they 
can interfere with the biting. 

If the plate has been bitten too much, repairs may be made 
by scraping down with burnishing tools or abrasives such as 
Carborundum, emery paper, engraver’s charcoal, or metal pol- 
ish. If the outline is to be modified, the plate must be reground 
for another biting, unless the changes can be made with dry 
point or burin. 

Rditf prints . Any etched plate can also be printed like 
a wood engraving, so that the indeed lines come out white 
of black. This kind of print is produced by the careful 
inking of the surface with lithographic or printing ink; the ink 
must not be allowed to enter the furrows. The practice derives 
from the mamkre cribiUt or opus interrasile , a medieval form of 
engraving on metal in relief. A variant frequently used today 
consists of inking the plate in the usual way, drying it by hand, 
and then coating the whole surface with colored ink. 

It is also possible to engrave metal in relief by drawing 
on a clean plate with any add-resistant substance, such as bi- 
tumen on a brush, soft ground, lithographic pencil, or ink, 
and then biting with a very slow add that will respect the deli- 
cacy of the line. The auxiliary use of aquatint offers unlimited 
possibilities of rich effects and is particularly valuable in pre- 
venting the relief etching from looking like a woodcut. 

Aquatint, Aquatint is a process devoted to the exploita- 
tion of chiaroscuro effects, not of line. Rarely used alone, pre- 
cisely because it lacks a firm linear foundation, it is generally 
employed to provide a tonal addition to linear techniques (pl. 
422), It lends itself admirably to color prints because of the 
density of color areas obtainable. 

In order to produce a broad range of values with predsion, 
a granular preparation of the plate is employed, the interstices 
batmen the grains being left to 'the action of the add. The 
two types of granular ground used might be termed positive 
and negative. In the first esse, a resinous substance in granular 
form is deposited on the metal surface. The plate is then heated 
so that the grains melt enough to adhere to the plate. Add 
will then bite in the interstices between the grains. There are 
also reams suspended in alcohol that may be spread on the plate 
by brush. When the plate is subjected to heat, the alcohol 
ev ap or a tes, and the reahi dots together in grama. 

For a negative grain the plate is prepared with a ground 
of white wax onto which the dust of a water-soluble salt (usually 
common table rah) it sieved; When thrjplste is intensely heated, 


the grains of salt penetrate the wax ground. The plate is then 
cooled and immersed in cold water, which dissolves the salt, 
laying bare the copper. This leaves the flowerlike marks the 
salt has created open to the action of the acid. Salt graining 
permits prolonged biting, while that with resinous substances 
does not, because of the tendency of the acid to undermine the 
grains. 

If the print is to be a pure aquatint, the design can be sum- 
marily indicated on the granulated ground with a soft pencil. 
The biting is then executed in order of value intensity, begin- 
ning with the lights. Each tonal area is covered when it is suf- 
ficiently bitten, and the process progresses to the deepest darks, 
as if it were a water color in reverse. Timing is indispensable 
for this process. A sample plate cut in strips from white to 
black acts as a control keyboard of values. 

Another variety of aquatint is done with a brush, with which 
the arid is applied directly to the bare copper, producing beau- 
tiful though rather light and delicate grays. Still another proc- 
ess involves the spreading of a mixture of sulfur and olive oil 
on the plate with a brush, this too producing only light values. 
There is also the sugar process, in which one draws directly 
on the bare copper with pen or brush loaded with India ink 
diluted in a saturated solution of sugar or gum arabic. As soon 
as the design dries, the plate is grounded over heat with etcher’s 
wax, then immersed in water. The drawn lines heave up, 
detaching the ground above them. The ink is then washed 
away, and the design remains on the copper itself. If the lines 
are thin, the plate can be bitten, but if they are broad, particularly 
if they were drawn with the brush, it is necessary to ground 
the plate with bitumen, producing a drawn aquatint. This proc- 
ess has been much used by Rouault and Picasso. There are 
numerous other ways of preparing the plate for value biting, 
for example, running a grounded plate sprinkled with sand or 
covered with sandpaper through a press or pressing a piece of 
fabric into a still-warm wax ground. 

Soft-ground etching. Soft-ground etching, invented to- 
ward the middle of the 18th century, makes use of a very soft, 
greasy ground. This is obtained by mixing into ordinary ground 
an equal quantity of tallow (in summer, two-thirds tallow) in 
a water bath. The soft ground is spread on the warm plate in 
the usual ways over a very light layer of pure tallow. The de- 
sign is not executed with the etcher’s needle, but with regular 
pencils on one or more sheets of paper laid over the ground. 
For greater safety and convenience, the sheet can be wet, its 
edges folded over onto the back of the plate and pasted there. 
On drying, the paper will remain perfectly taut. The ground 
attaches itself, under the pressure of the pencil, to the back 
of the paper and is removed with it when the design is finished. 
Because of the texture of the paper, the pencil mark transmits 
to the metal its own characteristic aspects, so that the finished 
etching has the appearance of a pencil drawing (pl. 4 22), 

The biting is rather long, being done with light acids, such 
as Dutch mordant, and is carried out in a aeries of successive 
immersions. Different types of papers and pencils give a great 
variety of effects. Used by itself, this technique does not really 
give very attractive results, but it combines well with aquatint, 
for which it acts as a splendid linear preparation. It can also 
be used as a preparation for aquatint by printing on the soft 
ground the weave of any fabric. This is done by running the 
plate through the press. The soft-ground technique can also 
be combined with other processes. 

Stipple engraving . Stipple engraving, M hammerwoik > * ( or 
the punch-and-hammer method), and the crayon manner form 
a group of related techniques that make use of the dot or stipple 
which is obtained either by direct manual action or fay some 
chemical process. Stippling has been used as a subsidiary 
of line from the beginnings of engraving, but it was first exploit- 
ed as an independent technique by GhiKo Camp a gn o l s in the 
16th century. The technique was later systeix^tesidly developed 
by William Ryland, who transmitted it to Francesco Barto- 
losri, its most authoritative exponent. It had a brief period of 
popularity, especially in England, because it lent itself 
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to color prints, but today it is almost completely abandoned. 
The stippling is obtained with burin, dry point, acid, or by 
hammering on a special] punch stamp, the last-mentioned 
method being the opus mallei of the northern engravers. 

Also unused today is the crayon manner, which was much 
in vogue in the 18th century for the reproduction of drawings 
(pl. 42a). In this technique roulettes of various shapes and 
thickness were used, either alone or as a preparation for biting, 
aided by the fine lines of burin and dry point, to duplicate 
the appearance of pencil strokes. The resulting line is close in 
appearance to the characteristic line of lithography. 

Printing copperplates. Pulling prints is a delicate oper- 
ation, actually an art in itself, requiring long experience, taste, 
and precision of execution. Inferior printing can spoil a good 
plate, as careful printing can salvage a mediocre one. It is almost 
impossible to produce the ideal plate, that is, one that can be 
perfectly printed by any trained person using conventional 
means. 

The t graver's press consists of two steel cylinders, which 
turn on their axes and subject a plane passed between them to 
great pressure. The action of the cylinders is controlled by a 
wheel attached to the upper cylinder. Between the upper cylin- 
der and the plane is placed a flannel pad that softens the pres- 
sure on the engraved plate and distributes it regularly over the 
surface. The essentials for printing are paper, ink, and gauze 
“veils." 

The paper must be pure linen containing very little size, 
and the surface must be both strong enough to withstand the 
crushing of the press and sensitive enough to pick up the 
most delicate lines of the engraving. These qualities are offered 
particularly by Chinese and Indian papers, which because of 
their softness must be pasted on a backing paper. The two 
are then recut to the exact dimensions of the engraved plate. 
Japanese papers made of soft vegetable fibers are also highly 
regarded. These must be dampened with water and put under 
a weight some hours before printing, thus ensuring that they 
will take the engraved image completely, while Chinese and 
Indian papers are not wet until immediately before the 
operation. 

The ink is made of black powder, mostly mineral in ori- 
gin, ground with cooked nut oil. Its density and color are 
adjusted to the inclination of the engraver, and its fluidity is 
maintained with heat during the whole printing process. For 
this reason the plate is placed on a heated surface, and the ink 
is distributed on it in little blobs, which are spread on the sur- 
face and made to penetrate thoroughly into the incised lines 
by means of a leather or flannel dabber. The plate is then dried 
by blotting the ink from the surface little by little with cotton 
gauze tightly wrapped into a ball. At this point the plate may 
be printed. The soft and mysterious reproduttgm obtained (an 
impression called "veiled") is preferred by many engravers. 
The same effect can also be achieved by drying the plate with 
the palm of the hand. 

The normal printing (called dry printing), however, involves 
the further cleaning of the plate with the palm of the hand after 
the gauze awab has been used. The hand must be wiped over 
the plate with force, cleaned often, and the grease removed 
with chalk dust or powdered magnesia. After the engraved 
surface has been thus treated, the edges of the plate are cleaned 
with chalk. 

If it is necessary to reinforce, attenuate, or soften some or 
*11 of the engraved lines, the "veils” (a mid-zpth-cent. innova- 
tion) may be used in the printing. The veils, which must be 
of a very soft material completely without size, act osmotically, 
drawing the ink from the incised line, while shielding the inter- 
mediary whites from it. They may be used either to blend 
°r to heighten values. The blending veil, which is intended 
to m i nim iz e con tr ast s , is passed with a rapid and forceful ctr- 
fu|*r motion over the whole plate, after it has been dried 
by hand. Its action is uniform over the entire surfsce. The 
brightening veil, on the contra ry , op er ates on different parts 
J* the design and is employed to accentuate contrasts and 
brighten v a l u es. It is simply a pointed tuft of gaum that 


is passed lightly over the surface, picking ink out of certain 
areas. 

Once the preparation is finished, the still-warm inked plate 
if attached face up to the plane of the press over an undtrlinar 
of paper or zinc of the same size as the paper that will be print- 
ed. The sheet of paper that is to receive the impression ia then 
placed on the plate, the whole covered with the flannel padding, 
and the press turned. As soon as the print emerges from the 
press, it is hung on a line to dry slowly, so that the ink will 
have time to coagulate without losing its bloom. It is sub- 
sequently redampened and ironed flat again between two card- 
boards. As they come from the press, the prints are numbered 
in sequence with a fraction. The denominator represents the 
total number of prints made from a plate, and the numerator 
that of the order of printing. The most prized prints of all 
may be "courtesy" proofs, pulled from the finished plate before 
the numbered series was begun. The number of good prints 
that can be -produced f r0 m a single plate is limited because of 
the wearing down of the copper, but the life of the plate (and 
consequently the number of prints) can be extended by steel 
plating, first practiced by the Italian Calamatta. Nowadays 
chromium plating is generally used. 

Color prints. From the beginning woodcuts or engravings 
were frequently made expressly for subsequent coloring by hand, 
but these were not true color prints, the color of which is com- 
posed on the plate or plates and occurs as a direct result of 
printing. The origins of the color print can be traced back to 
the chiaroscuro woodblocks of Ugo da Carpi (1480?-! 520?). The 
first color prints in metal engraving were done with single plates 
that printed each color in succession. The difficulty of obtaining 
a satisfactory alignment of neighboring color areas with this 
method is very great, however. Further problems are created 
by the behavior of colored pigments (as opposed to ink), some 
of which, such as the earth pigments, print very intensely, 
while others, such as the lacs and the gelatinous pigments, 
produce tones of a mucR lower key. The intended color har- 
monies are thus distorted. It was, therefore, necessary to com- 
pensate for this in the biting of the plate, deepening the lines 
in areas to be printed in wefek pigments. Line engraving is 
not really suited to color, because the nervous interaction of 
the lines and the white of the paper disrupts the effect. Aqua- 
tint and mezzotint, both of which can be used to obtain aolid 
tonal areas, are well adapted to color, however. 

As a consequence of Newton's discoveries of the nature of 
light, it has become the practice to use three separate plates 
in noticing one color print, each plate printed in one of the three 
primary colors: red, yellow, and blue. Occasionally, a fourth 
plate is added for black. Metal engraving as a medium for 
color printing has been entirely replaced today by lithography 
and woodcutting (using multiple blocks, one for each color In 
a single print). The recently invented silk-screen prooeas (actual- 
ly, completely outside the sphere of engraving), in which cutout 
masks are superimposed, offers great advantages for color print* 
ing and may eventually be the only medium employed. 

i 

Combined processes. The capricious combinaltiki of dis- 
parate techniques characteristic of the graphic arts at tbe prse- 
ent time is both a consequence and a symptom of the oo n tem- 
porary search for unusual effects. The idea of combining 
techniques ia not new, for the superimpoaition of a ootyptr- 
plste on a wood block has been practiced from til h and of the 
nth century (and it remains the simplest of the possible combi- 
nations). Today, however, these mixtures of toc hn kpae are 
not confined to compatible me d i a, but frequently involve graphic 
processes of esse nti al l y antithetical natures. 

Lithography is extremely va lu ab le os a prapmnory 
nique (and occasionally, under wpmM c onditio ns , as a final 
touch), especially for colot. Etc hing , line engraving, and dry 
point have always been allied to mutual a dv a nta ge : e tc hing 
as a preparation for tike burin; fine engraving ae a niatom 
mem tor the etching; dry point Vs a barmoniring agent. >Jmm 
tint is often added to linear otitito, though tfca soft and gmahlav 
character of toft-ground etching may s ometime s ha preferred. 
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Lithography can provide a fine background for wood or metal 
line engraving, while the lithographic crayon can intervene to 
support the engraved outline. Combinations of aquatint, mez- 
zotint, and lithography offer a wide range of highly original 
effects in the field of color. 

Preoccupation with technique and the deliberate compli- 
cation of means occupy a large part of the graphic artist's think- 
ing today, possibly at the expense of spontaneity. 

Techniciri elaborations that go beyond the realm of the 
graphic media, such as the addition of extraneous materials 
to the simple sheet of paper (as in collage) or retouchings in 
tempera or water color will not be considered here. The preser- 
vation of orthodox purity of technique remains the best guar- 
antee of the completeness, effectiveness, and sincerity of 
graphic realization. 

Historical account. The process of obtaining a series 
of copies by means of a stamp or counterfoil is very ancient. 
It can be traced back to the stamping of vases and to the meth- 
od of printing geometric designs bn skins with a little wooden 
or terra-cotta block practiced by the Neolithic peoples of Eu- 
rope (and still today by the Amazon and Chaco tribes of Bra- 
zil). Another of the earliest forms of graphic reproduction 
was used by the Egyptians in the decoration of sarcophagi, a 
technique that at first employed leather stencils, later replaced 
by the wooden blocks used by all Oriental peoples for the print- 
ing of fabrics. Shortly before the beginning of the Christian 
era, the practice of taking impressions from relief sculpture 
became widespread in China. These impressions were made 
by covering the relief sculpture of funerary slabs with wet 
parchment, which was pushed down into the carved hollows 
with care, and then coloring the parts in relief with a swab. 
A design in the same direction as the original was thus 
obtained. 

It is likely that true woodcuts were executed even before 
the printing of the Diamond Sutra (Br. Mus.), dated 868, whose 
illustrations are considered to be the earliest existing specimens 
of that art form. At about the same time the printing of di- 
dactic books was begun in China. Each page of these books, 
which were completely devoid of illustrations, was printed 
from a single wood block. Thus, the earliest form of engraving 
as we know it was the woodcut, which did not become common 
in the West until much later because of the rarity of paper. 

Paper, one of the essential elements of print making, was 
invented in A.D. 105 in China; from there its use spread to Persia 
in the 7th century and then to Europe, by way of Spain, through 
the conquests of the Arabs. Early paper was made of cotton 
and hence was not well suited to receiving impressions. Once 
linen came into use in Europe for household purposes, however, 
linen tags became the basis for paper manufacture. Such paper 
was produced cheaply and in quantity from the middle of the 
14th century in Italy at Fabriano, Padua, and Treviso. This 
production coincides with a period of rapid technical develop- 
ment in the graphic arts, so that by the end of the 14th century, 
when the first printed impressions on paper appeared in Europe, 
Cennino Cennini was teaching a perfected woodcut technique 
for printing on doth (by hand and using water inks). Another 
factor of great importance for the emergence of engraving as 
a mgjor art form was the ever-growing demand for cheap re- 
ligious images and for playing cards, which were known in 
Viterbo in 1379, though they had been drculating in Venice 
for sofpe time before that. 

The Western world. The earliest dated print seems to be 
The Virgin, of 1418, preserved in Brussels (Cabinet des Estam- 
pes, Biblioth&que Royale). This print was undoubtedly made 
from a metal plate, which was, however, engraved in relief 
like a woodcut. There exists a wood block of an even earlier 
date, the famous ifou Propat of 1370 (thus named after its dis- 
coverer). Of walnut cut with the grain, this block could hard- 
ly have been intended for printing, since its dimensions exceed 
those of the paper and parchment available at the time. Another 
early work, die St. Christopher ai 1423 (pl. 423), seems certainly 
to have been printed £ man a wood block. 


Early relief engravings were made also on metal; these har- 
monized and enriched lines and planes with floral and geometric 
ornament incised with burins and with small steel punch stamps 
struck by a hammer. This technique is called opus interrasile, 
or damask work, and because of its double nature, it can be 
printed either positively or negatively (that is, as if it were a 
woodcut, or as if it were a copperplate). This fact, as well as 
the one that any writing on such plaques would print in reverse 
and the consideration that relief engraving on metal is a long 
and difficult process, gave rise to the supposition that such metal 
plates, evidently produced by goldsmiths, were intended for 
practical use as book covers, tabernacle shutters, reliquary 
covers, and the like, as well as for printing. This hybrid 
genre might be considered a transition from wood to metal 
engraving. 

The social climate of the 15th century favored the production 
of the so-called "block books," which were derived from wood 
blocks, each block bearing the entire text and related illustration 
for one page. Such books met with great popular favor, espe- 
cially in Germany, where among the many titles represented 
were Art moriendi , Apocalypse , Biblia pauperum , Speculum hu~ 
manae salvationis , and Song of Songs. The multitude of block- 
book illustrations comprise an anonymous production, tied 
to the narrative necessities of the text, endlessly repetitive in 
style and composition, and Beldom rising above mediocrity. 
It is possible that many of these books were made in monasteries, 
gradually replacing the illuminated manuscript. 

The woodcut was brought to a higher level of development 
in northern Europe than in Italy. The actual cutting of the 
block, after its careful preparation by the artist, was entrusted 
to extremely skilled craftsmen specially trained in this tech- 
nique. After Gutenberg's invention of movable type and the 
printing of the Bible in Mainz in 1455, the popularity of "block 
books" declined, and they were gradually replaced by books 
of new kind, in which movable type and woodcuts were used 
together (see graphic arts). 

In Italy the production of these new books began with the 
Lattansno in 1465, printed at Subiaco, and the Meditationes of 
Cardinal Turrecremata in 1467. These were followed by a 
whole series of titles: De re militari of Valturius, published in 
Verona in 1472, with fine illustrations, probably by Matteo 
de' Pasti; the Aesop of 1479; the Naples Aesop of 1485; De clans 
mulieribus , published in Ferrara, 1497. 

In Florence the production of the illustrated book did not 
commence until rather later. When it did appear, however, 
it was firmly grounded in the local stylistic tradition of Botti- 
celli and the Lippis. The true flowering of the Italian illustrated 
book, of brief duration and already entering a phase of exhaus- 
tion by the beginning of the z6th century, took place in Venice 
largely through the efforts of the great publisher Aldus Manutius. 
The Aldine editions include the Supplementum chromcarum , 
i486; the Triumphs of Petrarch, 1488; the Bible of Malermi, 
1490; the Divine Comedy , 1491; the Aesop and the Decameron , 
1492; the Histories of Herodotus, 1494; and the most beautiful 
book of the Renaissance, Francesco Colonna's Hypneroto - 
machia PoUphili , published in 1499. This wonderful volume 
is distinguished for the elegant design of its pages, for its per- 
fect equilibrium between text and illustration, and for the ortho- 
dox linear purity of its woodcuts (I, pl. 308; VI, pl. 404). 

German book production of the time, extensive but strictly 
utilitarian in purpose, is best exemplified by the NUmberg 
Chronicle of 1493, which contains 1,809 woodcuts. Single sheet 
engravings by clearly identifiable masters did not appear north 
of the Alps until the beginning of the 16th century. 

Metal engraving had by this time achieved a measure of 
distinction as an art form, its development having begun at 
the middle of the 15th century, somewhat later than that of 
wood. It appeared in Italy considerably later than in Getmsny» 
but seemingly entirely independently. Since metal was in earlier 
times engraved for ornamental purposes, the 15th-century in- 
vention of metal engraving really consisted of the idea of print- 
ing tike engraved plates with the press. In Italy up to the tin* 
of Mantegna, copper engravings were printed with a vgtical 
pressure by a letter press and in unsuitable light inks, wbRs the 
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cylinder press and solid inks seem to have been known in Ger- 
many as early as 1430. From the technical point of view the 
superiority of early German prints is undeniable. 

All that can be said about the origin of Italian engraving 
is that it derived from niello and seems to have begun among 
the goldsmiths of Florence. Vasari attributed the invention 
to Maso Finiguerra (1426-64), who made impressions of his 
nielli filled with lampblack on paper in order to test their effect. 
The idea was supposedly suggested to him by the carelessness 
of a laundress, who put wet washing down on such a niello. 
Whether this is true or not, a flourishing production of anony- 
mous copper engravings did occur in Florence, some of which 
are attributable on the basis of style to known personalities, such 
as Botticelli, Verrocchio, Baldovinetti, Filippino Lippi, and the 
wraith-like Baccio Baldini. All of these, with the exception 
of Baldini, would have served as inspirers of the engravers, 
rather than as actual executants. 

This production is generally divided, because of the ne- 
cessity for classification, into two groups based on graphic 
characters t?s, the fine manner and the broad manner. In the 
former, 'earlier style, shadows were obtained with little delicate 
strokes going in all directions, timid, uncertain, and confused, 
and the characteristic outline is plainly derived from niello. 
Such prints are believed to have come from the workshop of 
Finiguerra. The second style was more simple, clear, and sum- 
mary, the hatching of the shadows being longer, parallel, and 
regularly spaced. In general this style tended to dissociate it- 
self from the technique of the goldsmiths and to seek a new 
and more independent means of expression. 

A chronology of the fine manner includes: about 1460, 
the series The Planets (pl. 423), followed by numerous copies; 
1465-70, the 24 prints of the Otto Collection, of ornamental 
character, intended for the decoration of boxes and little chests; 
1477, the Monte Santo di Dio of Bettini, possibly the first book 
illustrated with copper engravings; 1481, 19 subjects from the 
Divine Comedy , many of which derive from the drawings of 
Botticelli. Most important is the series of 50 so-called “Ta- 
rocchi Cards of Mantegna," erroneously attributed and not 
playing cards, but a series of instructive allegories that was 
copied over and over (III, pl. 201). 

The chief representative of the broad manner was the Flor- 
entine Antonio Pollaiuolo (d. 1498), whose Battle of the Nudes 
(pl. 424) was its first masterpiece. Hub famous engraving is 
filled with the dynamism of energetic contour line, which finds 
its completion and reinforcement in its contrast with the quiet 
arrangement of parallel strokes that easily and knowledgeably 
model the forms. Andrea Mantegna (q.v.) demonstrated the 
expressive force of engraving, maintaining a constant level 
of tension through firm hatching of exceptional power. Of 
all the prints attributed to him, modem criticism accepts only 
seven as actually from his hand, the others being The Madonna 
and Child , the two Bacchanals (pl. 424), Battik of Sea Gods , 
The Entombment, and The Risen Christ bteween SS . Andrew 
and Longinus. 

Numerous secondary figures, surrounding these two great 
stars of Quattrocento engraving, were attracted now by one, now 
by the other, and all were more or less influenced by the many 
German prints then current in Italy. Every one of these was 
of Venetian, Paduan, Ferrarese, or Florentine origin, as for 
instance, Zoan Andrea, Mantegna’s follower and collaborator, 
of whose output 17 good prints survive, most of them orna- 
mental in character. Others were the two Carmelite brothers 
Giovan Maria and Giovanni Antonio da Brescia, whose style 
was conventional and decorative; the pleasing Nicola Rosea 
(“Nicoletto da Modena"), who left 97 prints (pl. 427); the attrac- 
tive engraver whose signature was the monogram I.B. 
with a bird, who has recently been identified as Giambattista 
Palumba (so prints; pl. 425); the Venetian Girolamo Mocetto 
(18 modest prints); Benedetto Montagna of Vicenza, a good 
draftsman of notable technical refinement (41 prints); and the 
Florentine Gristofbro Roberta, who introduced the background 
landscape derived from DUrer (pl. 425), Rather more important 
was the personality of Jacopo de* Barbari, the Maestro del Ca- 
duceo, a cultured Humanist and friend of DUrer, whose charac- 


teristic ductile and attenuated graphic style was so singular 
as to compensate for the weakness of construction evident 
in almost all of his 30 prints. Of a very different bent was the 
versatile Giulio Campagnola (Padua; Z48a?-X5t4?), who sought 

interpret Giorgione (as in the Reclining Nude) and used a 
stipple technique that was the first of its kind. Among his few 
prints, all of them noteworthy, the Stag, the Astrologer , and 
especially Christ and the Woman of Samaria (pl. 426) must 
be cited. Domenico and Marcello Fogolino were his followers. 

The activity of these engravers fell in the first quarter of 
the 1 6th century, when German engraving had already achieved 
its greatest splendor in DUrer. Gothic in its origins and con- 
cerned above all with the expressions of content through tbs 
medium of line, northern engraving, which had begun some ton 
years before the Italian, remained for a long time an anonymous 
production devoted to monotonous repetition of style and 
subject. The Cologne and Liibeck Bibles appeared about 1480 
and 1494 respectively, and in 1493 came the important NUmberg 
Chronicle . Northern engraving up to this time had been chiefly 
a publishing enterprise entrusted to special workmen; however, 
a few rare detached sheets by artists identifiable by their initials 
or by the titles of their best-known work do exist. For instance, 
it has been possible to isolate the Master of the Playing Cards 
(active in Basel from 1430 to 1445), named for his major 
activity, who was one of the first to abandon wood for metal 
engraving. The work of Master E.S. (active around Lake 
Constance, X440-67), whose 3x7 prints are outstanding for 
their decorative character and for their evident derivation 
from goldsmith's work, includes the celebrated Einsiedeln Ma- 
donna (1466), the Hortus conclusus, and a Nativity with stylish 
grotesqueries as ornament. Israhel van Meckenem (b. before 
1450, d. 1503), his pupil, made a business of producing prints, 
of which 570 survive. Most of these are rather banal, but some 
are genuine masterpieces, such as the Dance of Salome and the 
Death of Lucretia. The first engraver to sign his works with 
a monogram and a mark was the painter Martin Schongauer 
(q.v.), a strong and dramatic personality and one of the truly 
great German artists, who executed z 15 prints. His masterpiece 
is a Nativity , but his Temptation of St. Anthony (pl. 427), much 
prized by Michelangelo, a Magdalen, and a St. Michael should 
be cited as well. Also important were Hans Baldung-Grien 
(q.v.), who was devoted to the woodcut and whose work baa 
an uncommon expressive force, and Lucas Cranach (q.v.), the 
able, powerful, and prolific designer of the wood blocks for 
Luther's Bible and the astute portraitist of the great reformer 
himself. Rich in talent as well were the soldier Urs Graf, who 
occupied himself with subjects from his trade, and Hans Burgk- 
mair (q.v.), who celebrated the name of Maximilian in many 
wood blocks. The Gothic period drew to a close with Veit 
Stoss (i439?-i533) and the Housebook Master (active 1475- 
90), whose works, especially such a print as the letter's Two 
Lovers, reveal the spirit of the Renaissance. 

The Gothic tradition of minute description was reaffirmed 
in the context of Renaissance pictorialism by DUrer (q.v.), 
whose attention to light, shade, and tone was a si gnific a nt 
innovation. DUrer's greatness resides in the fiMtfftof hie having 
known how to temper the innate and irreptgijhb Gothic 
spirit of German engraving with the Italian Reorisaanee love 
of nature. This Gothic survival in DUrer*a work is clearly 
apparent in the evident asce nd a n cy of content over firmly and 
perfectly defined classical form. The measure of hla genius in 
the woodcut was apparent as early as 1498 in the aeries of the 
Apocalypse (pl. 467); it was also evident in the Large and SmtM 
Passions and in the Life of the Virgin; and it was reasserted in the 
monumental Triumph of Maximilian of 1326. It does dot seam 
that DUrer ever personally cut blocks, but he asaidfiOufiy gu i ded 
the executants throughout the work. His effcm ftd metal 
c ulminated in the masterpieces of the MdencoBa (HI, pl. 203); 
St. Jerome in His Study, St. Eustace 5 Knight, Death, mi the 
Devil (pl. 297); Nemesis (Large fortune); and in U* depictions 
of tender madonnas, as well as in Us masterly dry point (fit 
first of its kind) St. Jerome by afoUard WSbm (igm% gfipnr 
was among the first to espariman? wfch etching, and he Mth* 
duced the portrait and Itndar s p e into engraving. 
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Under Diirer's aegis, but all more or less influenced by 
Marcantonio Raimondi, was a group of Niimberg engravers 
called the Small Masters because of the diminutive size of 
their prints. Among them were the admirable technicians and 
able decorators Jflrg Pencz, and Barthel and Hans Sebald Be- 
ham, as well as Heinrich Aldegrever, the author of refined and 
delicate works. The very gifted, versatile, and imaginative 
Albrecht Altdorfer (q.v.) was the last of the great German en- 
gravers (pl. 427). After him German engraving began to de- 
cline, partially because of social and political factors, but 
possibly also because of the disorientation brought about by 
the introduction of Italian Renaissance style and artistic 
criteria. 

The Dutchman Lucas van Leyden (q.v.) is important pri- 
marily because he was the first to pose the atmospheric problem, 
which he resolved by lightening the background stroke into 
evanescence, at the same time preserving intact the descriptive 
precision of line. He thus conveyed the sense of air-filled dis- 
tances and conferred on the print a new clarity and transparen- 
cy (pl. 427). Artistically precocious# possessing a detailed, sober, 
and considered manner, Lucas van Leyden, a facile composer 
of multifigure scenes, lacked the emotional magnitude necessary 
to true greatness. He was among the first to use the copper- 
plate and in the very early days of etching combined its tech- 
niques (used for preparation) with line engraving (reinforcement 
by the burin). 

The first to use etching seems to have been Daniel Hopfer, 
who employed it some time before the first dated etching, 
Woman Washing Her Feet (1513) by Urs Graf. This was fol- 
lowed by six etchings by DUrer, the most noted of which is the 
Cannon (1518), a line-bitten print with hatching of uniform 
thickness, much resembling a woodcut. However, the true 
importance of etching, which resides in its peculiar suitability 
to the creation of original designs, was grasped by Parmigia- 
nino (q.v.), who may rightly be considered, if not the inventor, 
the true discoverer of the innate possibilities of the etched line. 
He left very few prints, among them an Entombment, an Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds , and the St. Thais (pl. 428). His pupil, 
Andrea Meldolla, called "Lo Schiavone” (1522-82), engraved 
his own designs and those of his master in a softer, more 
atmospheric manner. Paolo Farinato, Bartolomeo Passarotti, 
and Camillo Procaccini were his followers. Line and tone 
biting and the use of a variety of etcher’s needles (which had 
already been adopted by Augustin Hirschvogel) were studied 
by Federigo Barocci (1526 or 1528-1612), pupil of Giovanni 
Battista Franco. In his important experimental piece, The 
Annunciation (pl. 429), Barocci also explored the possibilities 
of crosshatching and die use of auxiliary stipples. His close 
followers were Francesco Vanni, Ventura Salimbeni, and Ve- 
spasiano Strada. Etching, by this time mature and on its way 
to becoming the favored medium of the original print, was to 
flourish in the following century, reaching its apex in Holland 
with Rembrandt. 

Pure line engraving, on the other hand, was in the process 
of becoming a medium for the translatibn or reproduction of 
paintings and drawings rather than a means of original creation. 
Marcantonio Raimondi (q.v.), the most important engraver of 
the 16th century, is generally thought to be responsible. En- 
couraged by Raphael, who sensed the possibilities of the en- 
graved translation of his works (such as, for example, the much- 
admired Lucretia of 1510; pl. 425), and attracted by the pictorial- 
ism of Dfirer and Lucas van Leyden, Marcantonio assimilated 
some ^ tpects of German line engraving to create a technique 
more adapted to the translation of painting. He was an inter- 
preter more than a copyist, because of his personal contributions 
to the composition of the frequently sutnmary or incomplete 
designs of his great inspirer. The strength and sureness of 
constructive outline, the amplitude of vision, and the solidity 
of classically felt form characteristic of Marcantonio justify his 
title of “father of Italian line engraving.” The Massacre of the 
Innocents , the Judgment of Paris , the dramatic Phrygian Plague, 
the Dream of, Raphael !, and the monumental Quo* Ego were 
all laadnpurks in his long career. His dose followers were Ago- 
stino Veneziano (ca. 1499-1140), engraver of die Three Marys 


and the Sorcerer, Marco Dente da Ravenna, and the Maestro 
del Dado ( The Tale of Psyche). His influence was felt as well 
by Jacopo Caraglio (isoo?-7o), whose work is characterized 
by a delicate pictorialism ( Adoration of the Magi, Loves of the 
Gods, Rape of the Sabines), Beatricetto (the Samaritan Woman 
and depictions of various Roman antiquities), Giulio Bonasone 
( Adoration of the Shepherds and 353 other rather undistin- 
guished prints), and the highly active archaeologist and scholar 
Enea Vico (the Accademia of Bandinelli and 500 other copper 
engravings). A group of Mantuans came to Rome with Giulio 
Romano, among them Giovanni Battista Scultori (1503-75), 
a brilliant and vigorous technician ( Naval Battle and AUegory 
of the River Po, pl. 426), and his children Adamo and Diana, 
and Giorgio Ghisi (1520-82), the most active imitator of Rai- 
mondi (Wounded Procris). G. B. Franco, G. B. del Moro, and 
Giambattista Fontana were active in the Veneto. 

At this time a real engraving business sprang up in Rome 
(a center for foreign engravers and merchants), where it flour- 
ished for about two centuries. Lafr6ry, Salamanca, Van Aelst, 
Orlandi, Barlacchi, Cock, Thomassin, and many others estab- 
lished an active publishing business, creating die fad for Ro- 
man views, ruins, and archaeology. The pictorial current be- 
came ever more important with Cornelius Cort (1530-78), who 
exerted a great influence on technique, both in Rome and 
outside it. 

In the second half of the century the center of graphic 
production shifted from Rome to Bologna. The Carraccis 
(see carracci), who virtually re-created line engraving, were at 
the helm. Agostino, the major engraver of the century after 
Marcantonio, created a freer and looser, easier and bolder 
system of hatching, at the same time enlarging the format of 
his engravings, until he began to fill great contiguous plates to 
make one engraving, such as the seven of the Adoration of the 
Magi. His dexterity is documented in the celebrated portrait 
of Titian and in the unfinished St. Jerome. Less active than he, 
but a more finished artist, Annibale engraved the Christ of 
Caprarola, his masterpiece, and Pietd (pl. 430); Ludovico’s 
graphic works are few but estimable. The academy of the Car- 
raccis nourished tradition for a long time, and the burin of 
Agostino passed into the able hands of Cherubino Alberti 
(1553-1615), who employed it especially for reproducing in 
a dashing and elegant style the works of Polidoro da Caravaggio. 
Francesco Villamena’s (active 1586-1622) work is even more 
simple and cursive, as in the seven prints of the Vari costum 
and The Blind Man (pl. 429); he was also responsible for the 
engraving of Etienne Dupfrac’s great map of Rome. 

The woodcut in the early 16th century anticipated the orien- 
tation of painting by posing the problem of light. Two suc- 
cessive and intimately connected inventions reveal that interest: 
the canudeu manner, so called because of a certain similarity 
to the cameo, and the chiaroscuro technique, both of which 
were based on the superimposition of several wood blocks. 
The former, of German origin, was done with two blocks, one 
of which, carrying the linear design, was generally printed in 
black over the second, which carried a general background 
tone. (The highlights, which remained white, were reserved.) 
This process, which quickly became widespread among Ger- 
man wood cutters, produces a print that looks like a pen-and- 
ink drawing on colored paper, heightened with white. A good 
example, the St. Christopher of Lucas Cranach (ca. 1506), has 
an orange ground. 

The canudeu suggested to Ugo da Carpi his chiaroscuro 
technique, which differed from the canudeu in omitting the first 
block bearing the linear design, and using instead three, four, 
or more blocks. The print had the appearance of a water color 
in flat washes. In 1516 Ugo asked the Venetian Senate for 
protection of his discovery “of producing with wood blocks 
prints that look as if they had been done with the brush. 
He reproduced works of Parmigianino and Raphael, from wh om 
he took (among other things) the Diogenes (four blocks)* his 
finest work (pl. 428). Ugo’a most famous prints are the hfhac m 
mimes Draught of Fishes and Raphael and His Mistress. The 
followers of Ugo da Carpi were Antonio da Trento, who g eaer- 
ally limited the number of blocks to two and who gave liatohinf 
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precedence over tonal area; Nicoll Vicentino, who was rather 
more important, the spiritual rather than the technical imitator 
of Ugo, maintaining the style of Ugo at its original high level 
{Martyrdom of SS. John and Paul and Christ Healing the Lepers ); 
and Andrea Andreani, whose calculated and conventional style 
was far removed from that of the master. Thus, the chia- 
roscuro technique was exhausted rather quickly and did not 
revive, despite the later efforts of Count Zanetti. The facsimile 
woodcut in this period was focused on the work of Titian, 
whose most creditable interpreter was Niccold Boldrini. At a 
later period various attempts were made to combine wood and 
copper, but they were soon abandoned. 

The first illustrated book to appear in France was the Verdun 
Missal of 1481, which was followed by a healthy number from 
various publishers, especially Antoine Verard, who is considered 
to be the creator of the rather widespread type of Gothic Books 
of Hours that was perfected by Geoffroy Tory (1480-1533). 
Despite this fact, French engraving was rather late in develop- 
ing, and only about 1540 was a school formed around the Italian 
etchers at Fontainebleau, particularly Antonio Fantuzzi. Ano- 
nymity eea»ed with Jacques Prlvost, engraver of a portrait of 
Francis I. Jean Duvet, Etienne Delaune, and Jacques Androuet 
Ducerceau (pl. 163) should be cited as well. Woodcutting 
was hardly practiced at all in the second half of the 16th 
century. 

The 17th century produced some of the greatest French 
engravers, among them Jacques Callot (q.v.). Callot, whose 
training was largely Italian, brought to his art a bold, passionate, 
and ironic temperament and an extraordinary quickness and 
sureness of hand. After his training with Giulio Parigi and Re- 
migio Cantagallina in Florence, Callot took up etching and sub- 
sequently introduced the technical innovation of using a very 
hard ground on the plate, thus making it possible to vary the 
thickness of the line, modeling it along its whole course. The 
Capricci di varie figure (V, pl. 241) and the Temptation of St. 
Anthony appeared in 1617, the first of Callot’s some fourteen 
hundred prints. Then followed the celebrated Fair at Imprti- 
neta, the Balls di Sfessania (24 plates of subjects from the corn- 
media delVarte), the Gobbi, the Noblity of Lorraine , the Gypsies 
(pl. 432), the Miseries of War , and the Siege of La Rochelle 
for Louis XIII. Callot’s influence was considerable both within 
France and beyond throughout the century (III, pl. 302). 
Abraham Bosse (1602-76) followed his lead with about two 
thousand prints illustrative of the customs and social milieu 
.of the period, seen and reported with the satirical but measured 
glance of a teacher and moralist (pl. 433). Close to Callot 
and Bosse, in life more than in art, were Israel Silvestre (VIII, 
pl. 438), Nicolas Cochin the Elder, Slbastien Lederc (with 
3.4 iz prints), the witty and graceful eclectic Pierre Brebiette, 
and the three very prolific Perelles. The solitary dreamer Claude 
Lorrain (q.v.) engraved about twenty copper plates for his 
own amusement, finding his inspiration in the 'Roman Cam- 
pagna and seeing in it, even in its pastoral feeling, the noble 
and grandiose aspects, all rendered in engraving with an ap- 
pealing awkwardness. 

The engraved portrait, more than anything else, brought 
fame to French graphic art. Michel Lasne (1590-1667) sur- 
rounded his sitters with baroque trappings; Jean Morin rendered 
them in die most minute detail. Claude Mellan (1598-1688), 
following in footsteps of Hendrick Goltzius and Callot, exploited 
the varied line without use of crosshatching, leaving white pre- 
dominant. Robert Nanteuil, the greatest of the line engravers, 
fixed in copper the personalities of his age, using a technique 
at once robust and delicate (< Colbert , pl. 433). He was the head 
of a school, the first of its kind in Europe, which boasted among 
its members Jean Morin, Antoine Masson, and Fran?ois de 
Foilly. Philippe de Champaigne, following die example of Ru- 
bens, surrounded himself with copyists, and the illustrator 
Francois Chauveau (1613-76) did the same in the interests of 
bit vast professional activity. G6rard Audran (1640-1703) lent 
6* prestige of his burin to the int erpr et a t i ve reproduc t ion of 
*ba works of Lebrun, and his teaching survived in a group of 
brilliant technicians. The Fleming Gdrard Edel i nc h (1640- 
x 7o7), imitator of Nanteuil, despite his virtuosity remained only 


a copyist. The impulse given to artistic activity by the Sun 
King, through the informed and dedicated efforts of his minister 
Jean Baptiste Colbert, depended on the strict organisation of 
disciplined and carefully nurtured graphic production. The 
great print dealers were coming to the fere, and the first important 
collections were being formed. In 1667 the vast collection of 
the Abb6 Michel Marolles became the nucleus of the Cabinet 
des Estampes of Paris, then being established, and at about 
the same time was founded the Cabinet du Rot, which later 
became the Chalcographie of the Louvre. The Academy, 
founded in 1648, opened its doors to engravers in 1655. 

During the x6th century the bustling city of Antwerp had 
an active and brilliant school of engraving. About the middle 
of the century the engraver and publisher Hieronymus Cook, 
securing the collaboration of Giorgio Ghiai, reproduced Brue- 
gel (q.v.) and launched Cornelia Cort, whom Vasari regarded 
highly. The admirable virtuoso Hendrik Goltzius (q.v.) dis- 
played his elpgant and conventional style, and whole dynasties 
of engravers flourished: the Collaert, the de Jode, the Wierix, 
and the SadeleV families (the last-named active mostly in Italy). 
In 1608 Rubens, back from his Italian sojourn, intending to 
popularize his works, as had Raphael, gave impetus to a whole 
school of engraving devoted to the rendering of equivalents 
of color. Both Cornelia Galle and Pieter Soutman worked 
for him, but Rubens preferred Lucas Vorstermans, a pupil of 
Goltzius and an engraver of the first rank. Because of tempera- 
mental incompatibility, Vorstermans left the field to his pupil 
Paulus Pontius, the two brothers Boetius and Schelte Bolswert, 
and other minor figures. However, Vorstermans remains the 
true interpreter of Rubens, his engravings marvelously rendering 
the coloristic richness and bombast of Rubens' style with a 
contour line even more agile, varied, and refined than that of 
his master Goltzius. Comelis Bloemaert II (1618-80), another 
good pupil of the same master, Comelis Visscher (1620-58), 
and Jonas Suyderhoff were all active at the same time. 

For the same purpose and with equal success, Anton van 
Dyck turned to etching. The Christ Mocked is a piece of great 
bravura, but his portraits are particularly admirable for their 
immediacy and liveliness of composition (pl. 433). He also called 
on engravers for help in the psoduction of a series of portraits 
of illustrious contemporaries, Ihsown as the Iconography, which 
was left incomplete. The painterly direction given to engraving 
by these two great figures fostered the acceptance of mezzotint, 
which was invented by Ludwig von Siegen in 1642. La t e r an- 
other Fleming, Gilles Demart eau, was to invent the crayon man- 
ner for the reproduction of drawings. 

Etching, amenable to creative purposes, replaced Une engrav- 
ing as the medium of original prints, rising to great heights 
in Italy and greater still in Holland. From the begi nnin g of 
the 17th century date the two etchings attributed to Caravaggio, 
the St. Peter Denying Christ (1603) and the For tunet e ller (pl. 
429; undated, but generally considered to be slightly earlier than 
1603). Uaing Parmigianino and the Carraccis as souroes and 
employing a summarizing and facile needle, Guido Rani ar- 
rived at a style perfectly suited to rendering the typical e x p i a ti o n 
of hit painting (pl. 430). His pupil Simone C a nl s ri ni da Fsaaro 
(16x2-48) engraved rather agreeable prints (a little SL Anthony 
and a number of the Flight into Egypt), whose fluency of style 
perfectly masked the most painstaking effort. Gusttdno en- 
graved two c op pe r plates, the shadows formed by, thic ke n e d 
parallel strokes that diminish in die lights (pl. 430)* Mott Im- 
portant was the Genoese Giovanni Benedetto Cestigflomt, called 
“II Grechetto” (1610-65). the true precursor of Ifcpefo and 
the plein-air artists, an excellent tenderer of anim a ls, whose 
light and delicate lines are disposed in carefully calcula t ed yet 
vibrant layers ( Feast of Pan, pl. 436; Melanchokn Qenkm of 
Painting; Diogenes). He was the inventor of tfcfc riwhtotype. 
The Venetian Giulio Carpioni (1611-74) ms responsible for 
a number of forceful and concisely stated prints; the h e m es of 
Odoardo Fialetti, Giovanni Andrea Sinai, the Genoese Bar- 
tolommeo Biscaino, and Andrea Podestk, aU more or leas derived 
from Grechetto, should he recalled as weH Ba ttn|« es « i 
Biscaino (1632-57) is especially to Jbe remembered fee hie w ife* 
Family and Salome. Giovanni Freneesoo Grimaldi frM-flefc 
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Lodovico Mattioli, and Giuseppe Maria Crespi all worked 
in Bologna. In Rome the illustration of the antique served as 
the basis for a flourishing trade, monopolized by the indefati- 
gable Pietro Santi Bartoli, called “II Perugino” (1635-1700), who 
reproduced the masterpieces of Roman civilization. Other well- 
known depicters of the Roman view were G. B. Falda (1648- 
78), author of Le fabbricche, Le fontane , I palazzi, and I giardini 
di Roma , G. F. Venturini; and the architect Alessandro Specchi 
(1668-1729). Many copperplates were engraved by the two 
Aquilas, Pietro and Francesco Faraone. Carlo Maratti (1625- 
1713) adapted the manner of Giudo Reni to engraving. The 
portraitist Ottavio Leoni (1578-1630) was a technical innovator, 
employing a pliable and highly adaptable manner of blending 
dot into line, which was extremely useful in portraiture (pl. 
429). The imaginative, exuberant, and uneven Pietro Testa 
(d. 1650), called “II Lucchesino,” did not completely work 
out his whimsical and often superabundant compositions (pl. 
431), but left them unelaborated, full of a sketchlike impulsive- 
ness that sometimes anticipated by three centuries present-day 
tendencies. The Florentine Antgnio Tempests (1555-1630) 
engraved hunting and military scenes, animals, Biblical episodes, 
and lives of saints, all in a robust but conventional and decora- 
tive style (pl. 428). His pupil Remigio Cantagallina (1582- 
1630), with the architect Giulio Parigi, was responsible for the 
Florentine training of two great graphic masters, Jacques Cal- 
lot and Stefano Della Bella (1610-64), called “Stefanino.” The 
latter, who began as a goldsmith, at first was much influenced 
by Callot, but soon developed his own style, more soft and 
clinging than Callot's vigorous manner. Stefanino went to Rome 
in 1632 and in 1640 to Paris, where he earned the support of 
the collector Mariette and worked with Israel Silvestre. He 
subsequently met Rembrandt in Amsterdam and succumbed 
to his influence, dedicating himself to prints of Bmall format 
etched with a delicate, vivacious, and playful needle. He made 
innumerable marine and battle scenes, landscapes, caprices, 
vignettes, portraits, and decorative prints, all heightened taste- 
fully with light brushwork in acid (pl. 431). 

In Naples Jusepe de Ribera (q.v.), a follower of Caravaggio, 
executed late in his career 17 copperplates characterized by 
strong contrasts, such as the Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, 
Drunken Silemts, and various figures of saints. The romantic 
imagination of Salvator Rosa (q.v.) is reflected in hiB 90 prints, 
all in a light vein, yet full of fire. They include the Jason and 
the Dragon (pl. 436), the Capricci, the Combats of Tritons , and 
other mythological scenes. Also to be mentioned are Solimena, 
Raffaello Schiaminossi, and Giovanni Battista Mercati, who 
was active in Rome during the first half of the century. 

In Holland the 17th century was the time of the original 
etching, while line engraving, even as a reproductive medium, 
was falling into disuse at the hands of the heirs of Goltzius 
(except for the able Bloemaert). Pieter Claeaz. Soutman, re- 
leased from his dependence on Rubens, discovered and pro- 
moted Jonas Suyderhoff (ca. 16x3-86) and Cornelia Visscher 
(d. 1662), while at the same time many painters turned to 
etching as a vehicle for original expression. Inspired by the 
love of nature and greatly influenced by Adam Elsheimer (1578- 
1620), whose unusual compositions, spirit of experimentation, 
evocative tonal biting, and predilection for nocturnes they found 
sympathetic, the painter-etchers turned out highly individual 
works, executed with impeccable technique and completely 
alien in spirit 1 to the contemporary rhetorical baroque style. 
All the Dutch masters of this period were somewhat indebted 
to d#ItaHan etchers in matters of technique and execution, 
and the Alpine landscape of Italy was a favorite subject of rep- 
resentation. Among the landscapists were Allart van Everdin- 
gen (1621-75), author of about a hundred views with small 
figures and cattle, and his pupil Jacob Ruisdael (1628-82), who 
left xo prints of beautiful breadth and spirited execution, the 
amplitude of which rises above grandiosity. The style of An- 
thonie Wstesioo (ca. 1610-90) on the other hand was very deli- 
cate; Jan Both (d. 1652) and Nicolaes van Berchetxt also worked 
in a graceful, luminous, gad pictorial manner in their rural 
Italianate co m po siti ons. The latter, an especially gifted por- 
trayer or animals, produced a pupil of even greater sensitivity, 


Karel Dqjardin (1635-78). Paulus Potter (1625-54) was en- 
dowed with great acuteness of observation (pl. 434), as was 
Adriaen van de Velde (x635?-72). Reynier Nooms (1623-65?), 
called Zeeman (Sailor), was renowned for his marine scenes. 

The work of the gentle Adriaen van Ostade (16x0-85) was 
devoted to the humble life of the peasants represented in the 
picturesque disorder of their everyday surroundings, and his 
style was based on robust, simple, and summarizing contour 
drawing, heightened with a minimum of conventional tonal 
areas. The latter were indispensable to the detailed description 
in which he delighted ( pl . 434). He was distantly followed by 
Comelis Bega and Cornelia Dusart. The stature of Hercules 
Seghers (q.v.), the “demonic experimenter" whom Rembrandt 
admired and studied, is only augmented by comparing his work 
with that of these others. This tormented and mysterious 
figure, a draftsman of unexcelled power, attempted the most 
curious and unorthodox combinations of technique. Starting 
with a firm precise linear foundation, he disguised it, violated 
and destroyed it, then recomposed it, arriving at original graphic 
effects with a dramatic hallucinatory sense of nature ( pl . 435). 

Rembrandt van Rijn (q.v.) was the greatest graphic artist 
of all time. The artist's mental image was virtually reembodied 
in the copper as Rembrandt worked on the plate, opening, 
closing, and modeling the metal with absolute ease and mastery, 
using his inimitable stroke, unconventional and antirhetorical, 
spontaneous and sensitive. His Prodigal Son (pl. 434) reveals 
him in a mood of tender pathos; the fourth state of the Three 
Crosses (pl. 435, first state) is a tragic vision of uncontainable 
anguish; the Doctor Faust displays the fervor of his imagination; 
and the Reclining Negress makes apparent his refined sensitivity 
of psychological and physical observation. Rembrandt's world 
was perceived in terms of light, rendered by graduated values 
of unequalled precision. The palpitating shadow that fills the 
mysterious portrait of Jan Six is an example. The influences 
Rembrandt experienced were completely assimilated into his 
own style, and his exceptional stature can best be seen by compar- 
ing his work with that of those around him, such as Ferdinand 
Bol, Jan van Vliet, and Jan Lievens, all skilled craftsmen. 

France, even though barren of artists of great stature, was 
still the most important center of graphic activity in the 18th 
century. The interest in prints was sustained by the great 
merchants, most important of whom was Pierre Jean Mariette 
(1694-1774), an illustrious amateur and scholar of the graphic 
arts (VIII, pl. 438); by Pierre Franyois Basan (1723-97), an 
ambitious engraver and publisher, to whom is due the unlet- 
tered print; by Gabriel Huquier (1695-1772), specialist in dec- 
orative prints; and by G. F. Joullain, perceptive writer. Pub- 
lic sales were frequent, and new techniques appeared. In 
1768 Jean Baptiste Leprince claimed credit for the invention 
(in fact, not entirely his) of the rosin etching process, thus 
depriving Jean Charles Frangois and Francis Philippe Char- 
pentier of their due. The new method, which permitted tonal 
effects, greatly facilitated the making of color prints, until that 
time produced according to the technique started by J. C. be 
Blon (1667-1741), that is, by using multiple -mezzotint plates. 
This latter process was further explored by the Dagotys and 
brought to perfection by Philibert Louis Debucourt (1755-1832) 
in his Promenade pubUque . The crayon manner, intended for the 
reproduction of drawings, was invented and perfected by Gilles 
Demarteau. The pastel technique appeared, and the salt process 
aquatint was initiated by Stapart. An invention that permitted 
an artist to execute a profile on copper with only a brief sitting 
popularized the portrait. 

Facsimile engraving, very widespread in the x8th century, 
reproduced paintings of Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, 
Lancret, and Greuze. About the middle of the century Jacques 
Philippe Lebas (1707-83) and the German Jan Georg Will* 
(1715-1808) set up their studios in Paris. These two — spec- 
ularly Lebas, member of the Academy, engraver to the king* 
and pupil of Nicolas Henri Tardieu, (1674-1749) — were re- 
sponsible for the rise of a whole group of excellent tech n ici a n s, 
first among whom were Moreau le Jeune and Charles Nicolas 
Cochin. The restrained style of WiUe had much vogue inaeng 
the followers of Jacques Louis David. Wille was the chief expo- 
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nent of the gravure rangie (the military cut, as it waa called by 
Luigi Calamatta), which waa supported and popularized by 
Bervic and favored even by Drevet over the gravure Ubre of 
Lebas. Appropriate to the gallant and frivolous spirit of the period 
was the print of the small format — the vignette — which be- 
came increasingly popular. Among its gifted creators were 
Chaufifard (1730-1809), author of more than 900 elegant 
decorative prints, and Moreau le Jeune (1741-1814), who left 
over 2,000 agreeable prints of conventional composition, illus- 
trative of the society of the epoch. Among the very few original 
engraven, a special place belongs to Gabriel de Saint-Aubin 
(1724-80), who, to a greater degree than his brother Augustin, 
revealed in a few lively, spontaneous, and vibrant etchiiigs an 
exceptional sensitivity and geniality that anticipated the future. 
Boucher and Fragonard also engraved some charming original 
copperplates, and the former also reproduced a considerable 
number of paintings by Watteau. Of the two Cochins, both 
named Charles Nicolas, the father, an excellent facsimile engrav- 
er, left 500 prints. The son (1715-90), rather more famous 
than his f acher, not only as a virtuoso but also as a writer on 
esthetics and technique, reprinted with valuable comments the 
Traiti des mamires de graver en faille-douce ... of Abraham 
Bosse. 

The woodcut was in a thoroughly decadent state and al- 
most completely abandoned, despite Jean Michel Papillon's 
efforts to resuscitate it through the publication of his Trcdti 
historique et pratique de la gravure sur bois in 1766. Toward 
the end of the century the Englishman Thomas Bewick (1753- 
1828) replaced the block cut with the grain with a block cut cross 
grain, and the gouge with the burin. He evolved the new tech- 
nique properly termed wood engraving. As already explained, 
the traditional linear technique of the woodcut is reversed, and 
pictorial effects rather similar to those of metal in the fineness 
of grays and the exact registering of values are obtained. Because 
it could be inserted into the typographical text, the wood block 
came to replace the copperplate in book illustration, thus making 
possible the simultaneous printing of picture and text at a consid- 
erable saving of time and money. The French book profited 
greatly from this. Wood engraving was also later used as a 
reproductive medium. At the end of the century all forms of 
engraving became lighter, fresher, and more imaginative, be- 
cause of the influence of Tiepolo. 

During the 18th century engraving became important in 
England, the richest nation of Europe, where collectors abound- 
ed and where the portrait was in great vogue. Line engraving 
was anathema to the great portraitists, Reynolds, John Hoppner, 
Raeburn, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Romney. Mezzotint 
(which was, in fact, called the English manner) was far more 
suitable to the faithful reproduction of their painting style, as 
it eliminated line, concentrating on the soft and indistinct and 
achieving an undeniable attractiveness. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
president of the Royal Academy, following the example of Ru- 
bens, surrounded himself with virtuoso engravers, beginning 
with John Smith (1652-1742) and continuing with the Irish- 
men James McArdeU, Richard Houston, and James Watson 
V i 74°79°), who were the strongest and most prolific of the group. 
Also included were the Englishmen Thomas Watson, William 
Dickinson, John Jones, Robert Dunkarton, Richard Ear lorn, 
valentine Green, and the great John Raphael Smith (175a- 
x8l *)« Smith’s pupils continued his tradition into the following 
century. In 1797 Gainsborough published some soft-ground 
etchings of landscapes, which he had engraved for his own 
amusement. The field of original etching also included William 
Hogarth, the great antagonist of Reynolds; however, Hogarth's 
mme is due only in part to his graphic work, in which he was 
m any esse far from a virtuoso (pl. 440). 

Political caricature attained maximum potency in the work 
of Thomas Rowlandson (q.v.), and was practiced as well by 
Jfmes GiUxay, Henry William Bunbury, Robert Dighton, and 
George Cruifcahank. William Blake (q.v.) was a mystic of genius 
who reached exp r e ssive heights in the hallucinatory reevooation 
of hncmn poems* hi dictions ^Biblical episodes, and in the 

onto metal through the use 



of add. Among his most telling works am the Book of Job and 
the illustrations of Virgil. 

German engraving lost its most outstanding original person- 
alities to other countries: Adam Elsheimer, previously men- 
tioned, to the Low Countries; Wenzel Hollar (1607-77) to Eng- 
land, where he produced many prints of uneven quality; and 
the Greuter family to Rome, where its members worked as able 
copyists. In the x8th century the very active Sadeler family, 
facile and elegant engravers of Belgian origin, worked in Ba- 
varia, as did the Kilians and the Sandrarts. Jan Georg Wills 
found fame in France working with Georg Friedrich Schmidt 
(1712-75). The Pole Daniel Chodowiecki (1726-1801), a pleas- 
ant and graceful vignettist, established himself in G er m an y 
and enjoyed great popularity. In the following century, however, 
German engraving recovered its strength. 

The great names of Tiepolo, Canaletto, and Piranesi orna- 
ment Italian engraving of the x8th century. Facsimile engravers 
multiplied, refined but cold in technique. Pure line engraving 
remained bound to etching, which increasingly dominated the 
field, whethet in the hands of the archaeologists who followed 
Pietro Santi "Bartoli, those of the "ruins engravers" around 
Pannini, or those the of "view engravers," followers of Giovanni 
Battista Falda and Alessandro Specchi, with Giuseppe Vasi 
(1710-82) at the head. Vasi characteristically saw in terms of 
large masses and planes and avoided the use of coulisses, prefer- 
ring his front planes in shadow (pl. 438). His major work, 
Delle magnificence di Roma antica e modema , dates from 1747. 
Luca Carlevaris (1663-1730) initiated engraved views of Venice 
in 1703 with his 104 scenes of the city. This trend was continued 
by Michele Marieschi, Giovanni Francesco Costa, and Antonio 
Zucchi. The Calcografia Camerale Romans (today the Calcografia 
Nazionale) was established in 1738 through the efforts of Pope 
Clement XII Corsini, who acquired the plates of the print shop 
of Gian Domenico de Rossi, which had come from a number 
of publishing houses active in Rome since the middle of the 
1 6 th century. In Bassano the Calcografia Remondini waa a 
training ground for supei|or technicians, while in Venice flour- 
ished the shop of Joseph Wagner (1706-86), from which 
emerged Fabio Berardi, Giovanni Volpato, and Francesco Barto- 
lozzi (1728-18x5). The last-earned became famous in England 
for his extremely refined and rather fussy stipple tec hn ique. 
He engraved about fifteen hundred plates, a few of them original, 
and timidly attempted the three-color print on a single plate. 
Marco Pitteri (1703-86) reproduced the paintings of Giambattista 
Piazzetta and Pietro Longhi, taking from French engraving 
the use of the sheaf of parallel lines and the variation of thickne ss 
within the single stroke, the whole integrated by suitable stip- 
pling. Volpato opened a school in Rome, in which the line 
engraver Rafaello Morghen (1758-1833) was trained. The beat- 
known line engraver, other than Morghen, was Giuseppe 
Longhi (1766-1831), teacher of engraving at the Accademia 
di Brers and author of a fine treatise on esthetics. La eakogra- 
fia . More or less in the sphere of Morghen and Longhi, and 
under the wing of the Calcografia Cametale, ware Giovanni 
Volpato and various others, among them Luigi C a l a m atta (x8ox- 
69). In Paris Calamatta earned the support oddngres, who en- 
trusted to him the reproduction of his Vow qf I s eft -XU, The 
resulting print is a masterpiece of engraving. Calamatta later 
taught far many years at the Brussels Ac ad emy , kfoare Ida train- 


ing produced excellent engravers. 

Original engraving was centered in Venice* Masco Mod 
(1679-1729), pupil of his uncle Se b e sriano , engrave “ 
plates of broad, airy, and well-realised la nd sca p es, 
to all the others, however, were the celebrated t ' 

(q.v.), which are pervaded by a mood of 1 
plation. He executed these in an extrema 
style composed of parallel strokes without rrn M »ftiin gi> to 
which the white of the paper, employed wHh lamupsesahl* ddfi, 
teems to give the breath of life. Bernardo B dlot t o (1714-*©), 
his nephew and pupil, followed his style, greatly in mr i st ing lha 
dgneowo ns of the piste. Hi! production is mprassnfsrt by 
large views of Dresden, Pirna^and Wa 

Tiepolo (q.v.) made use of his i 

in 35 original plates (the Ccpried, V, pl. 841; the 
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the Sehenti di fantasia) and reached his peak as a graphic artist 
in his masterly Adoration of the Magi (pl. 437). Steeped in light, 
whimsical and rapid, his graphic technique reflected the character- 
istics of his painting. Of Tiepolo's two sons, Lorenzo and Gio- 
vanni Domenico, the latter (1727-1804), more gifted, perfected 
his father's technique without sacrificing its luminosity and 
sprightly freedom. He interpreted and reproduced his father's 
painting s. Of his 173 prints, the 24 variations on the theme of 
the Flight into Egypt , a diverting virtuoso display of technical 
skill and invention, and a number of little portraits are particularly 
memorable. Lorenzo differed from his brother in his preference 
for lower values. 

The most eminent figure of the 18th century was Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (q.v.), architect, archaeologist, and engraver. 
Of all his related activities, engraving waB that which permitted 
him to realize most fully the ruling passions of his life, the cele- 
bration of the grandeur of Rome and its monuments (pl. 438). 
The Arehi trionfali, the Antichitd romane , the Magmficenxa e 
architettura dei Romani , and the Vedute di Roma ( 1 , pls. 309, 
410) are his major works, schol|rly as well as artistic. His 
masterpiece was the prison series, Carceri d'invenztone , which 
reveals his dominant interest in pictorial space and his character- 
istic vigor of execution (pl. 439)- (This type of engraving has 
come to be called intense etching.) His son Francesco (1756- 
1810) supported his efforts, continuing with understanding and 
appreciation the grandiose work, which was later reechoed in 
pedestrian fashion by a talented imitator, the architect Luigi 
Rossini (1790-1857). Notable also in thiB period, especially 
toward the end of the century, was the activity of the cartog- 
raphers, as for example the great map of Rome by Giovanni 
Battista Nolli, on which the younger Piranesi collaborated. 

One of the most powerful geniuses of the graphic arts, the 
Spaniard Francisco Goya (q.v.) belonged to both the 18th and 
19th centuries. In 1799 his 80 Caprichos (pl. 440; V, pl. 241) 
appeared, anticipating surrealism, proclaiming the freedom of 
line, and inaugurating a technique related to painting (VI, 
pl. 402). The linear design, executed in the frenzy of the first 
idea, was given weight and support by solid fields of aquatint, 
a true substitute for color. The 82 Disasters cf War followed; 
in 1816 appeared the Tauromachias , and in 1819 the 22 Dispara- 
tes (wrongly called Proverbs ). All of these achieved recognition 
during the Second Empire, when they exercised a profound 
influence on French art. 

During the 19th century the graphic media were taken up 
even more by painters, and after 1850 almost every painter 
attempted at least some graphic work. This production, in 
which techniques were mixed and assimilated, reflected the 
new directions of painting, in which regional differences tended 
to be eliminated. Etching became richer in contrasts, and the 
veils came into use in printing, often figuring the freshness of 
the engraving. 

France, with a large group of artists of the first rank, partic- 
ularly the two great graphic masters Honors Daumier (q.v.) 
and Charles Meryon, produced the moat important work. Pure 
line engraving in harmony with the classicism of David was 
restored to importance by Charles Clfment Bervic (1756-1822), 
pupil of Wille. Facsimile engraving had by this time expired, 
however. Orthodox burin engraving, after the true virtuoso 
creativity of Henriquel Dupont (1797-1892), was supplanted 
by the free cutting of Flameng and Gaillard and fell into disuse 
by the end of the century. A masterpiece of the early 19th century 
was the portrait of Monseigneur de Pressigny by Ingres (PL. 440). 
In i|s6 occurred die brief popularity of the steel plate, though 
etching and lithography were to become the dominant graphic 
techniques. The latter, invented in 1796 by Alois Senefelder 
and rapidly diffused for commercial purposes in Germany, 
became popular because of its simplicity and speed of both 
execution and printing, its low cost, and its particular adapta- 
bility to printing in color. The lithographic process involves 
wort in g on stone (today sometimes metal plates) with an ink- 
resistant greasy material. It became the preferred medium for 
color printing used by e v e ry illustrated newspaper. Fiance 
saw the cfinmatim of thousands of prints by Emile and Antoine 
Vecnet,' Eugfcne Devfria, Tsoy and Alfred Johannot, Cflestin 


Nanteuil, Engine Isabey, Engine Lami, as well as by the very 
popular Nicolas Toussaint Charlet, his pupil Auguste Rafiet, 
and that formidable draftsman, Theodore Giricault. The exam! 
pie of Goya led Eug&ne Delacroix to commit the dramatic scenes 
of Faust to stone in 1828. 

Two newspapers, Caricature and Charivari ’, owed their 
fame to the contributions of Honori Daumier and Paul Gavami. 
Daumier (q.v.), an artiBtic personality endowed with exceptional 
expressive power, prodigious visual memory, and great facility 
of invention and improvisation, used these qualities as weapons 
of social satire that has made his work immortal (III, pl. 430). 
Four thousand of his printB, which appeared in the two news- 
papers, depicted the foibles of the bourgeoisie and the cynicism 
of the legal profession (pl. 120). The latter was his favorite 
target. In these prints Daumier sometimes achieved those 
grandiose dramatic forms that Balzac was to call Michelange- 
lesque. The lively draftsman Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier, 
called Paul Gavami (1804-66), perfected his technique by 
working on newspapers and magazines and devoted his refined 
crayon to the representation of human types found amusing 
by the public ( Thomas Vireloque ; pl. 442), to Parisian life (III, 
pl. 430), and to feminine elegance {Les Lorettes , Les Etudiants, 
Les Parisiens , Les Enfants terribles ). 

In the hands of these two great figures, lithography almost 
smothered engraving, especially since at this time it was also 
used for making reproductions. Although lithography began to 
decline after 1850, it was still practiced by Henri Fantin-Latour, 
with his floral, and musical subjects; by Alexandre Lunois, Ro- 
dolphe Bresdin (called Chien Caillou), Eug&ne Carri&re, and Odi- 
lon Redon (q.v.), with his metaphysical visions in superb blacks. 
Foremost, however, was Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (q.v.). 
HiB 350 graphic works mirror the surroundings of his unhappy 
existence; his sad sensitivity was conveyed by a rapid and in- 
tense touch. 

In the second half of the century etching regained its pre- 
eminence. Baudelaire wrote in 1862, “Etching is all the fashion." 
All the important French painters were more or less involved 
with it. Corot (q.v.) achieved a lyrical qualitv with his spidery, 
tangled, fulminating line, vibrant with emotion (pl. 442). Of 
the school of Barbizon were Charles Jacque (1813-94), author 
of more than a thousand little scenes, executed with nervous 
vivacity; Charles Daubigny (q.v.), creator of about one hundred 
fifty landscapes as well as numerous vignettes in wood; and 
Theodore Rousseau (1812-67), producer of four prints of the 
highest quality. The great Jean Francis Millet (q.v.) recounted 
the life of the humble rural folk on 20 plates, executed with 
simplicity of means and monumental breadth of vision. The 
tragic visionary Charles Meryon (1821-68) fixed in copper his 
immortal views of Paris: UAbside de Notre-Dame , La Morgue , 
La Pompe de Notre-Dame , Le Petit Pont . They are rendered 
in a precise pictorial handwriting, pervaded with a sense of 
controlled ardor in the slow and ordered composition. The 
artist saw them within their surrounding atmosphere, in the 
multiple qualities of external appearance, with a feeling for 
material bordering on the prodigious. F&lix Bracquemond 
(1833-1914) figured in the resurgence of etching as the author 
of 773 technically admirable prints and also as the animator, 
advisor, and collaborator of a number of other artists. Among 
them were Edouard Manet (q.v.), who produced 76 etching* 
after his paintings, all rather slovenly but powerful; and Edgar 
Degas (q.v.), who authored 45 copperplates as well as 21 
lithographs. Alphonse Legros (1837-19x1) made more than 
eight hundred prints of varying character, some austere, pro- 
foundly felt, robustly constructed, and full of strong contrasts 
and a sense of the dramatic (pl. 443). Others were less forceful, 
delicate as spider webs, but always evocative and masterfully 
executed, whether landscapes, action scenes, or portraits. To- 
gether with Bracquemond and the publisher Alfred^ Cadart, 
Legros founded the Sod6t£ des Aquafortistes, in which bom 
French and foreign painters were active. The landscape** 
Maxima Lalanne published an excellent tech n ic s! treatise. The 
sculptor Auguste Rodin engraved dry-point portraits of fanaou* 
personalities, and both the mundane Paul Helleu (spp rW* 
xnately fifteen hundred prints) and the Armenian arth* Edgtf 
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Chahine dedicated themselves to dry point ss well. Jean Louis 
Forsin (1852-1931) brought to the realm of satire a brilliant 
but inconsistent style, as did Thtaphile Steinlen (1859-1923). 
Albert Bernard (1849-1935), pupil of Legros, engraved cursive 
and somewhat academic prints, some of which are effective. 
Rodolphe Jacquemart; the romantics Guillaume Descamps, 
Cllestin Nanteuil, Rodolphe Bresdin, Theodore Chasadriau, and 
Louis Adolphe Hervier; the Rembrandtesque Auguste Brouet; 
Fdlix Buhot; and the realist Paul Huet — all were notable en- 
gravers. Louis Legrand (1863-1951), master of etching, took up 
with gusto the erotic themes of his master Fdlicien Rops. Some 
two hundred prints by Camille Pissarro (q.v.) reveal the artist as 
an impassioned observer of nature. Renoir made very few prints. 

Wood engraving had been revolutionized by Thomas Bewick 
(1753-1828). Gustave Dord (1832-83) was quick to sense the 
importance of the new technique for book illustration, creating 
the bois de teinte , which could be printed at the same time as 
the text. This facile, rather superficial, and melodramatic 
draftsman, possessed of an inexhaustible imagination, il- 
lustrated books, the most successful of which were the first, 
the Contes drolatiques of Balzac and Baron Munchhausen. Dord 
himself only laid in the design on the block, indicating outlines 
and tonal areas, while the actual cutting was performed by 
numerous expert collaborators trained by him, working under 
the direction of Hdliodore Pisan and Stdphane Pannemaker. 

Auguste Lep&re (d. 1918) inspired a whole group of wood- 
cutters, such as Henri Rivi&re, Tony Beltrand and his four 
sons, Amddde Joyau, Pierre Bonnard, and Edouard Vuillard. 
Some of these were dedicated to the color print, which met 
with extraordinary success, partly owing to the interest in Jap- 
anese prints in Paris about 1870. Paul Gauguin reaffirmed his 
primitivism by repudiating hatching and returning to pure out- 
line, as did Fdlix Vallotton, Maurice Denis, Aristide Maillol, 
and Emile Bernard. 

English etching began its renascence with the Liber studiorum 
of Turner (q.v.), in which he combined it with mezzotint. John 
Crome (q.v.) made a distinguished contribution to its use in 
landscape, as did John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) with a fine 
group of soft-ground etchings. Other contributors were John 
Constable, Thomas Girtin, Andrew Geddes, and Sir David 
Wilkie. Somewhat later appeared the Burgeon Francis Seymour 
Haden (1818-1910), admirer and Btudent of Rembrandt, who 
produced about two hundred admirable etchings and dry points. 
His young American brother-in-law, the refined esthete James 
MacNeill Whistler (q.v.), published his freshly rendered Views 
of the Thames. Whistler also produced a collection of Venetian 
subjects, executed with a rather mannered elegance and a light 
touch and printed with loving care. 

The Belgian Fllicien Rops (1833-98) produced 300 prints 
of literary inspiration, infused at times with an open eroticism. 
He used all the graphic techniques (particularly lithography 
snd soft-ground etching) with a skill so exceptional that it 
ma ®ked the structural deficiences of his compositions. James 
Ensor (q.v.), one of the great and complex personalities to 
enrage from impressionism, attempted new processes requiring 
the most delicate manipulations. He employed a line clearly 
derived from Rembrandt, used sometimes for the represen- 
tation of reality and sometimes to express the subconscious, 
with highly evocative and occasionally disturbing results. Other 
Belgian graphic artists of this generation are Albert Baertaon 
(1866-1922), master of aquatint; the idealist Fernand Knopffi, 
Arnjand Rassenfoase; Jules de Bruycker (1870-1945); and the 
unpressionist Theo van Rysselberghe (1862-1926). 

In Holland Pieter Dupont (1870-19x1) wait back to the 
taditional techniques of line engraving, while Jozef Israels 
(1824-191 |) f Philippe Zilcken (1857-1930), Storm van 's Grave- 
aande » and Jan Toorop (1858-1928) worked in etching. The 
greatest was Johan Barthold Jongkind (1819-91), whose 22 
Platwi were light, spontaneous, and concise (fl. 441). 

The Swede Anders Zorn (1860-1920) was a virtuoso of 
outstanding ability, whose explosive stroke rendered nudes 
?®d portraits of great vitality. His portrait of Renan, for example, 
U* nasterpoeoe* The Norwegian Edvard Milach (q.v.) made 
Woodcuts and ifti- y p *™ 


In the early years of the century facsimile engraving oontm* 
ued in favor in Germany, where the tradition was by 

Johann Friedrich von Mtiller (1782-1816), Joseph von Keller 
(1811-73), and Eduard Mandel (1810-82). Original etching was 
particularly popular with the romantics, such as Merits von 
Schwind (1804-71); the genial illustrators Ludwig Richter (x8o3- 
84) and Alfred Rethel (1816-59), both also woodcutters; Adolf 
von Menzel (1815-1905); and Wilhelm Leibl (1844-1900). Moat 
representative of the period was Max Klinger (1857-1920), 
author of a series of many etchings, executed with that technical 
perfection and exhaustive accuracy of outline that are at ones 
the virtue and defect of German art. Three famous periodicals 
should be mentioned because of their graphic contribution in 
the field of humor and satire: FUegende Blatter, SmplurimiMU, 
and Jugend. 

The first notable figure in 19th-century Italy was that of 
Bartolomeo Pinelli (1781-1835), the popular and highly pro- 
lific Roman illustrator, whose extraordinary inventive powers 
and facility o^hand only confined his art within a conventional 
cipher (pl. 441). Limited, but rather more valuable, was the 
production of Luigi Sabatelli (1772-1850), whose best print 
was the Plague of Florence . In Naples the Gigante brothers, 
Giacinto (1806-76) and Achille (1830-85), represented in engrav- 
ing the school of Posillipo. Filippo PaUzzi (1818-99) brought 
to Neapolitan graphic art his attentive curiosity and love for 
animals, engraved in a pictorial manner with great skill. Later 
Giuseppe de Nittis (1846-84), who worked in the Parisian mode, 
Francesco Michetti, (1851-1929), and Domenico Morelli en- 
graved occasionally. In Rome the Spaniard Mariano Fortuny, 
a subtle researcher, achieved exceptional refinement of execution, 
which did not, however, save him from a frivolous superficial 
elegance that has taken the name fortunismo. The two figures 
who brought Italian graphic art into international prominence 
in the 19th century were Giovanni Fattori and Antonio Fonta- 
nesi. Fattori (1825-1908) produced immediate, architectonic 
and evocative compositions, the expressive power of which 
is enhanced by the apparent inexperience of the engraver. 
The caustic and subtle Telemaco Signorini (1835-1901) en- 
graved with vivacity and with the descriptive precision of an 
illustrator, translating his own painting with refined sensibility. 
His style was that of a convinced realist (as, for example, the 
illustrations for the stories of Diego Martelli). Fontanesi (1818- 
82) based his landscapes on atmospheric appearance. His atten- 
tion to values, already rigorous in lithographs, became more 
intense in the etchings. He fostered the development of a group 
of admirable virtuoso etchers in Turin, all more or less d ep endent 
on him stylistically. They were united under the n a m e of 
L'acquaforte. Line engraving, still in use at the beginning of 
the 20th century as a means of reproduction, was later supplanted 
by the photographic processes. 

The aoth century marked . the definitive triumph of the 
original print. During the first decades lingering 19th-century 
currents persisted, and only after World War I did the new 
tendencies (which had, however, already bean partially d efine d 
in the reaction against impressionism) emerge with clarity. 
Fantasy prevailed over reality, conquering dfcnoet entirely. 
The graphic media were, however, rather slow to Mow the 
advances of painting. 

In Paris the old Sodftf de* peintres-gnveura fraapaia 
(founded 1889) was joined by the Peintres-gravsurs ind fpan- 
dants (1923) and the Jeune graveur contempomine (1929V 
French graphic art in this century can boast the grant name! 
of Henri Matisse (q.v.), pupil of Gustave Moreau and author 
of approximately three hundred prints, and Pablo Picasso (q.v«), 
artist of s ome four hundred prints ranging from the Refmfmtgal 
to the Natural History and Minotauromachia (FL|44§V Geor- 
ges Rouault (q.v.) amalgamated the mdst variid jffltOiiqoiQ 
into po we rful mystical images reflecting the s oB t adc of ttM{ 
Jacques Villon (see duchamps) emerged from c rihho t with an 
exemplary purity of style; and the Russian Mara Cha ga ll (ft*) 
created 500 exuberant and imaginative iU ustrat ione. A mw* 
gene e of fine engraving waa b r ou ght about by the Me Jqwgfil 
Hecht (1891-19$*) @ad. the Sqglfcfaman Stanley ^ 

1901), who in the United States, surrounded by finwtwd 
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skillful followers, pioneered the return to pure elegant line, 
liberated from reality. 

Also devoted to burin engraving were J. E. Laboureur (1877- 
I 943 )» Etienne Coumault (1891-1948); L. J. Soulas (1905- 
1954)> who cut both copper and wood with great sureness of 
hand; R. Vieillard (b. 1907); A. Decaris (b. 1901); and C. Berg 
(b. 1904). From the technical eclectics emerged M. de Vlaminck 
(1876-1958); the prolific Jean Frelaut (1879-1954), with more 
than one thousand prints; Raoul Dufy (1877-1953); Robert Lo- 
tiron (b. 1886); G. Cochet (b. 1888); P. Dubreuil (b. 1891), 
with some five hundred prints; E. Goerg (b. 1893); and R. 
Cami (b. 1900). In lithography worked Marc Chagall (II, 
t»L. 296), A. de la Patellifcre (1890-1932), A. Derain (q.v.), Luc 
Albert Moreau (1882-1948), Georges Braque (q.v.), J. Bersier 
(b. 1895), L. Lang (b. 1899), M. Brianchon (b. 1899), Fernand 
L6ger (q.v.), A. Manessier (b. 19x1), and A. Fougeron (b. 
1912). Etching and dry point were practiced by Andr6 Jacque- 
min (b. 1904), who combined them agreeably; A. D unoyer de 
Segonzac (b. 1884), who worked with a subtle and nervous line; 
R. Lotiron (b. 1886); G. Cochet <b. 1888); Yves Alix (b. 1890); 
P. Guastalla (b. 1891); Marcel Gromaire (b. 1892), robust syn- 
thetic constructor; J. Deville (b. 1901); and the two Swiss, 
R. Wehrlin (b. 1903) and Aim6 Montandon (b. 1913). 

In Germany artists who were active in both the 19th and 
20th centuries include Hans Thoma (1839-1924); Leopold von 
Dalckreuth (1851-1928); the isolated figure of Kathe Kollwitz 
(q.v.), who portrayed in lithographs touching images of a 
doleful humanity, E. Orlik (1870-1932); Alfred Kubin (1877- 
1959); W. Geiger (b. 1878); R. Grossman (b. 1882); and G. 
Meid (b. 1883). The art of Max Liebermann was joined by 
that of Lovis Corinth (1858-1925) and the more prolific Max 
Slevogt (1868-1932). Expressionism made its appearance about 
1905 with the Brttcke group (V, pl. 21 1) including Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner (1880-1938), Max Pechstein (1881-1955; pl. 443), 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (b. 1884; pl. 444), and Emil Nolde 
(q.v.), who alternated visions of fantasy with those of reality 
(V, pl. 212); he also produced a number of views of the port 
of Hamburg. 

Lithography was the preferred graphic medium of Oscar 
Kokoschka (q.v.). In Dresden worked the landscapists B. 
Kretzchmar (b. 1889) and O. Lange (1879-1944); the line en- 
graver P. A. Bockstiegel (b. 1889); Otto Miiller (1874-1930); 
Frans Jansen (b. 1885); and Otto Pankok (b. 1893). Karl Hofer 
(1878-1955) and Max Beckmann (q.v.) vigorously summarized 
form, while George Grosz (1893-1959) brought to satire acute- 
ness of vision and ingenuity of composition. In a different 
direction Paul Klee (q.v.), cofounder with Wassily Kandinsky 
in 19x1 of the Blaue Reiter group, made valid statements of 
his convictions. This may also be said of Alfred Kubin. 

In England, on the death of Whistler, the pre-Raphaelites 
were active. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82), Walter Crane 
(1845-1915), William Holman Hunt (1827-1910), William 
Morris (1834-96), and E. C. Burne-Jones (1833-98) belonged 
to this group. Audrey Beardsley (q.v.\ Arthur Rackham (1867- 
1939), and Charles Ricketts devoted themselves to book design 
and illustration. Etching, for the most part used in scenic 
views, was further developed by Muirhead Bone (1876-1953), 
who was expert in all techniques. Oliver Hall, Robert Goff 
(1837-1922), W. Strang (1859-1921), and Frank Brangwyn 
(1867-1956), who excelled in printing with veils, also worked 
with this technique. Charles Shannon and Charles Conder 
tunmd enthusiastically to lithography. 

Spain is stylistically connected to Paris, where most of the 
modem Spanish artists have lived. These include Picasso, 
Jqan Mtr6, Salvador Dali, Juan Gris, Manolo, and Luis Quin* 
tanilla. In the first rank of Belgian graphic artists are the wood 
cutters Frans Masereel, Nicolas Eeckman, and Edgard Tytgat. 

Active in Italy after World War I were Aneebno Sued 
(1887-1955), author of approximately three hundred plates, 
among which is the very lively series Paris gut fcs a gg ; Umberto 
Prendpe (b. 1879), romantic landscapist, with his views of Or- 
vieto; Antonio Carbonari (1893-1956), able technician, whose 
very abundant output, starting in 19m with splendid tittle views 
ef Paris, gradually degsnerated into narrative pretrineas; Ben- 


venuto Disertori (b. 1887), who returned to simplicity of tine 
with a broad and calculated stroke, uncluttered by crosshatch- 
ings; Carlo Alberto Petrucci (b. 1881), who has expressed 
in some two hundred prints the poetic aspects of Rome and the 
Campagna; Marcello Boglione (1891-1957) of Turin, the last 
follower of the group of skilled etchers around Antonio Fonta- 
nesi; Cino Bozzetti; Alberto Martini (1876-1954), who echoed 
Ropa; and Raoul Ferenzona (1879-1946). Futurism had little 
effect on the graphic arts, the few prints by Umberto Boccioni 
preceding his participation in the movement. Carlo Carri, 
however, has projected his primordial world on metal and stone. 
Giorgio Morandi (b. 1890) with ecstatic concentration transfig- 
ures everyday objects or bits of landscape with his calm and 
ordered stroke and with his extreme sensitivity to the play of 
values, making of them testimonials of his own joy in creation 
(pl. 444). Luigi Bartolini (b. 1892) is gifted with great power 
and facility of linear expression. Massimo Campigli (b. 1889) 
expresses on stone his nostalgia for the past; Mino Maccari 
(b. 1898), expert in all techniques, continues in Italy the tradi- 
tion of social satire; Giuseppe Viviani (b. 1898) wraps in delicate 
linear embroidery graphic images of touching poetry; Giacomo 
Manzfr (b. 1908) has dedicated the best of his plastic sensibility 
to illustrations for the Georgies . Leonardo Castellani (b. 1896), 
Lino Bianchi Barriviera (b. 1906), and Celestino Celestini (b. 
1882), all robust graphic artists, choose landscape as their pre- 
ferred subject, while Giovanni Romagnoli (b. 1893) and Pio 
Semeghini (b. 1878) are primarily concerned with the figure. 
Mario Vellani Marchi (b. 1895) devotes himself to lithography. 

Wood engraving, after the attempt of Adolfo de Carolis 
and Duilio Cambellotti to revive it (an attempt largely dependent 
on the work of D’Annunzio for content, as for example, il- 
lustrations for La figlia di Jorio and II nottumo) t achieved high 
drama and powerful vitality at the hands of Lorenzo Viani 
(1882-1936). 

Since World War II the color print has been of primary 
importance. The development of the silk-screen process having 
eliminated restrictions on format, color prints have grown in- 
creasingly larger, often to poster size. Thus, a new art form, 
neither engraving nor painting (though it derives from both), 
is emerging with its own valid stylistic characteristics. It should 
be kept separate from the two parent arts. At mid-century 
graphic production has reached such proportions and such s 
diversity of stylistic trends that a critical definition is nearly 
impossible to make at this time. 

Mexico has a school founded by Jose Guadalupe Posada 
(1851-19x3) and continued by Diego Rivera (q.v.), Josd Cle- 
mente Orozco (q.v.), D. A. Siqueiros (q.v.), and Jean Chariot 
(b. 1898). The highly developed diaracteristics of these artists 
are very original. Canada and the countries of Central and 
South America have not as yet developed a notable graphic 
production. 

About 1910 art in the United States, after a period of de- 
pendence on Europe, began to draw on its native resources 
(see Americas: art since columbus). Joseph Pennell (1860- 
19*6); John Sloan (q.v.); Edward Hopper (q.v.); Geoxge Bellows 
(1882-1925), one of the pioneers, with Pennell, of American 
lithography, John Taylor Arms (b. 1887), H. Webster, D. S. 
MacLaughlan, and Louis Rosenberg — all have dedicated them- 
selves mainly to the representation of scenes of city life. More 
recently T. H. Benton (b. 1889), H. Wickey (b. 1892), Peggy 
Bacon (b. 1895), R. Soyer (b. 1889), and many others have been 
concerned with regional themes of the Middle West. Somewhat 
later Americans took up the problem of the color print, in which 
they were greatly aided by the silk-screen process. All of these 
artists have been preoccupied with technique, and their work* 
are of indisputable technical perfection. 

Carlo Alberto Pgimocx 

The Islamic world. Engraving, in the sense of grap hic art* 
was not practiced in the Islamic world. Eur ope a n coppe* 
engravings (especially Dutch and Portuguese), ho w ev er , were 
often found in the albuma that were fashionable from the x6» 
to the x8th century among art lovers in Persia, Turioey* 
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India. In these were gathered miniatures, brush drawings, 
quick sketches, and pages of calligraphy. The Oriental collectors 
did not fully appreciate the peculiar technical limitations and 
resources of the graphic arts, and prints were admired only 
for their detailed execution. 

Occasionally copies of these prints were made by hand, 
a long and difficult labor of imitation. In fact, until the late 
19th century, it was customary to copy by hand even the most 
popular and widely diffused texts, for example, the Koran, 
which frequently had calligraphic decoration. Only much later 
did the change to lithography and other European printing 
techniques occur. 

In the field of textiles, designs were printed on linen, cotton, 
and eventually on silk, by means of little wooden or metal 
stamps on which the motifs to be reproduced had been incised. 
There exist Egyptian and Iraqi examples of printed textiles from 
as early as the 10th century. From the medieval period India 
was preeminent in this field, particularly because of its produc- 
tions of polvchrome textiles. 

In the Me of leather bookbinding, the cover decoration was 
obtained by stamping (either dry or with gold) from the earliest 
times of Islam. This was partially a continuation of Coptic 
tradition. Blocks and engraved punch stamps of leather or 
metal were used. From about the 14th century, particularly 
in Egypt and Persia, the inside of the binding was preferably 
decorated with filigree arabesques cut out of the leather (later, 
out of the paper). 

Another form of engraving that existed in the Moslem world 
was the decoration of metal utensils, which were engraved with 
ornamental and figural motifs, and later encrusted with copper, 
silver, or gold. This art has been practiced from the beginning 
of the Islamic period in all Moslem countries. As in the West, 
metal presses were used for the minting of coins. 

Emat KOhnbl 

India. The development of graphic art in India is very re- 
cent. Even though the principles of graphic reproduction have 
been known for many years, social conditions did not favor its 
growth until a short time ago. The steatite seals of the Harappa 
and Indus civilizations (see Indus valley art) reproduced de- 
signs in clay. Clay seals and pilgrimage souvenirs modeled in 
brass or terra cotta, as well as the stone matrices themselves, 
have been common up to the present day. 

The printing of textiles with engraved wooden blocks was 
very common, the cloth being imported into Egypt during the 
Middle Ages and into Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Occasionally scenes with figures can be found on cotton fabrics 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. There are notable examples of 
ancient Indian engraving on stone or copper from Rqgir (a lota 
m the Viet, and Alb., London; ad cent. B.c.) and from Nagaiju- 
nakonda (3d cent. B.C.). * 

Since paper was not introduced into India before the 14th 
century, all pictures except murals were made on palm leaves 
or cotton doth. It seems that during the late Gupta period 
(6th-8th cent.) stendls were used in the execution of paintings, 
and that they were alao used in different combinations for at 
taat a part of the murals of the late Ajanta (q.v.) period. Tibet- 
an paintings in the Indian tradition are often elaborations of 
woodcuts. Although it is impossible to establish exactly when 
this practice originated, there is reason to believe that it was 
introduced between the 7th and nth centuries. The use of 
the stencil technique was also very common in late Moghul and 
*Wut miniature painting. In this case the design was first 
executed on parchment, the outlines pricked, and the design 
ttxnaferred to paper by pouncing. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, especially at Jaipur, the Ragmala paintings (a type of 
tyncal love scene, including references to music and nature) 
were mass-produced in this way, each one being finished indi- 
vidually by a painter. Such pictures were then add all over 
India to the lower aristocracy and the rich merchant class, who 
used them far the decoration of die women's quarters. How- 
fver, for e o onomic reaaons, this ait farm waa never popularised 
°y graphic tepnodactlen, oven thoagfr the traditional Indian style 


of painting using emphasised outlines and flat tonal trots would 
have been eminently suited to it, especially to the woodcut. 

The style of many 20th-century Indian painters would also 
lend itself well to engraving, but only a few have tried it. These 
fadude N. S. Bendre (Baroda; dry point), M. Dutte Gupta 
(Calcutta; linocut), Satyen Ghosal (Calcutta; woodcut), Sucttur 
R. Khaatgir (Dehra Dun; woodcut), K. S. Kulkarni (Delhi; 
woodcut), Kamels and Jagdiah Mittal (B ulandihahr and Hy- 
derabad; woodcut), Laxman Pai (Goa and Faria; woodcut, 
etching), Roopkriahna (Lahore and London; etching), Madhav 
Satawalekar (Bombay; woodcut), the famous Bengalese poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore (Shantiniketan), Kiron and Gertruda 
Sinha (Shantiniketan; woodcut and block-printed fabric). The 
abrupt introduction of modem printing processes has prevented 
the development of illustrational graphic art. 

Hermann Goan 

China. TJie origins of the Chinese woodcut seem to spring 
from the use pf the seal (see seals), an object of great antiquity. 
In the centuries following the introduction of Buddhism into 
China, the seal was adapted first to the manufacture of printed 
amulets, then to that of images of the Buddha, with or without 
text. These were reproduced simply by pressing an engraved 
block of wood on paper or cloth. Our documentation of this 
early development is confusing and incomplete, as Chinese print 
making has not as yet been the subject of a systematic investi- 
gation, except for the Btudies carried out in China by Chflng 
Chfcn-to and indirect research by Paul Pelliot (1953) and T. F. 
Carter (1955) 

The engraving of images on wood appeared early in China, 
but certainly not before about a.d. 500, the period in which the 
relief engraving of seals began. (With such seals, a colored image 
could be obtained on a white background.) The oldest evidence 
of the existence of images reproduced by a process of this kind 
is the comment of the pilgrim I -ching (692), who after returning 
from his Indian sojourn (673-85) wrote: "They [the Chinese] 
make chaityas [small stupas or shrines] of clay, and they st a mp 
images in clay under pressure or print them on silk oigansa 
or paper to be given as offering, wherever one may be." As 
Pelliot noted, this text is the first to state expressly that such 
images were printed on silk or paper, and it seems, from the 
way in which it is expressed by I-ching, that the process was 
common in China. Pelliot also noted that an official chronicle 
of the Sui dynasty (581-6x8) refers to the fact that Taoist priests 
made amulets on which they engraved the constellations, the 
sun, and the moon. He maintained that these amulets were in 
fact printed by means of little blocks that were similar to the seals 
of the period. 

The discoveries made at Tun-huang end Turfan (qq.v.) 
have brought to light numerous fragments of paper of varying 
lengths on which were reproduced repeated images of the 
Buddha. These fragments date certainly later than the 9th 
or xoth century. The reproductions were inade by little blocks 
or cubes of wood, of which two examples have been found (one 
an intaglio block, the other in relief). A arinflfte Hitagfip piste 
of metal, which can print the image of the B nri db w both posi- 
tively and negatively, has also been discovered. 

The discovery of these demonstrates fast the engraving 
process had been known in China for some tuna bairns tha gth 
or xoth century, since it had penetrated into Central Asia (q-v.) 
by that time. If the metal plate found at Turfan (bjMh* German 
archaeologists) cannot be exactly dated, the angrsvid wood 
block found by Pelliot at Duldur-akhur in 1907 if d atable with 
tome precisian, because of documents uncovered in theeeottarat, 
which are of about 750-800. The int a gli o plate hf Tnn Ntfl, 
depicting a s eat ed Budda, it provided with a kapndlt makes 
it possible to reproduce the image with ease. Wt la dona by 
coating the reserve areas of die plate with ink, so tfaetfn printing 
the white of the paper indicate! the farms. If the ink It. a fl a wad 
to penetrate into the incised d esign and the reserve amaf Of (h# 
plate carefully c le a ne d, a Mick on-whits nuprcaaran Mshk 
This plate oouldixo the later thap the dtte of the cMng of <£* 
treasure chamber in which it waa found (1904). 
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It is certain that the print industry was perfected and de- 
veloped under the T*ang dynasty (see fl. 445), when engraving 
was more often carried out on wood than on any other material. 
Contrary to the earlier practice in seals and stamps, the process 
was a negative one in which the forms represented in the com- 
position were indicated by printing the reserve areas in black. 
The discoveries made at Tun-huang have brought to light a 
number of prints and printed cylinders that may be considered 
the oldest known. Numerous prints on paper are amulets or 
votive offerings, depicting the Buddha or a bodhisattva with 
an appropriate Chinese text. All the prints of this type belong to 
a popular provincial art, peculiar to the region of Tun-huang. 
Some are dated in the years from 947 to 983. Among them also 
are prints of superior quality obviously executed by skilled artists; 
these perhaps come from a more progressive province. An 
example is AvalokUeivara (. Kuan-yin ) Surrounded by Divinities , 
in a square frame ornamented with vajra forms. 

The same thing is encountered in the printed work that 
can be considered the oldest known book, the "Diamond Su- 
tra'* (i Chm-kang-cking *. Br. Mus.> 4 iiscovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
in 1907. The text is preceded by a print depicting the Buddha 
teaching and terminates with a colophon printed on May ix, 
868. According to Stein and Pelliot, this is not a local work 
but probably comes from Szechwan. The refinement of this 
print proclaims an art that had already realized the fullness of 
its expressive means. It is curiously similar to many prints of 
later date illustrating Buddhist writings, which gives the im- 
pression that this type was established and became canonical 
at an early date and that it was subsequently employed by a 
number of schools. 

Other prints, which were discovered in Chekiang, reveal 
a drawing style of thicker outline. Some of these adorn the 
beginning of a dharani (formula or charm), "Sutra of the Ad- 
dresses to Divinities and of the Amulets of the Chest of Treas- 
ures." A number of examples of this print style are known, 
the oldest of which is dated 956. This type was also later exten- 
sively used in Buddhist books. There are still others of differ- 
ent character, such as the illustrations of the "Rules of Con- 
fession in the Ts'en-pei Bodhi Enclosure," limited to two little 
Buddhas placed at the top of each page. Two little figure en- 
gravings are found in the "Illustrated Commentary on the Book 
of Rites," each of which has a text at the bottom of the page, 
a horizontal title at the top, and a vertical legend accompanying 
the figure. This text dates from the beginning of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279) and is not a Buddhist book; the illustrated 
volumes of the Sung period had begun to appear. 

The art of print making was by this time widespread in China, 
and it was particularly lively in Szechwan and in the region of 
the lower Yangtze River, even though prints were used almost 
exclusively for popular needs and for Buddhist and Taoist 
texts. However, during the first half of the xoth century the 
official use of graphic art in the publication of the classics 
began. The advent of the Sung dynasty and the resulting almost 
complete unification of China forilitatpd the expansion of the 
new technique. In addition to illustrated editions of the classics 
and commentaries on the classics, other texts were published 
with pictures. The "Book of Music" of Chen Yang included 
prints showing musical instruments or people playing them. The 
"Commentary on the K'ao-kung Chapter of the Chou-li by the 
Man from Chtian-chai" of Lin Hsi-yi contains prints representing 
various objects. Books of all kinds were illustrated, one of 
the most famous being the "Album of Various Drawings of 
Plum Blossoms" of Sung Po-jkn, ih which are represented flowers 
and flowering branches. The prints in this book are the oldest 
exa mples of an art genre that has continued down to the present. 
All these prints reveal a developed art form. Two distinct 
types* depending on whether they were intended to illustrate 
religious or secular works, can be ascertained. The former 
reveals die characteristics already present in the print of 868 
in the "Diamond Butra," while the latter offers mate individual- 
ised drawing styles/ The illustrations for die religious works 
in some examples create the impression of a folk art, as in the 
"Lotus Sutra," which shews many scenes of miracles. 

The illustrated volumes of the Yfian period (1260^x368) 


are somewhat different in character and of limited number. 
The first page decoration of the "Commentary on the Diamond 
Sutra," dated 1340, is firmer in draftsmanship than works of 
the Sung period. The sutrss, of which there remain a good 
number, contain prints of the same type as those of the Sung 
dynasty (sometimes combined with a rather strong Tibetan 
influence, due to the Lamaism that prevailed at the court of 
the Mongols in Peking). 

Works such as the "Treatise on Eating and Drinking" of 
Hu-ssQ-huei and the "Medical Herbary of the Ta-kuan Period" 
are illustrated with prints representing animals, fish, trees, 
and plantB. These present curious analogies to those of the 
Pen-ts'ao of T‘ang Shen-wei, published during the Sung dy- 
nasty in the early 12th century. Other works that are included 
in the category of the classics or connected with them contain 
illustrations that in some cases recall those of Sung editions, 
such as the "Simple Commentary on the Book of Filial Piety" 
of Kuan Yiin-chih and the encyclopedia Shih-lin-kuang-chi t in 
which some illustrations (those representing the wise men of 
antiquity) are characterized by a heavier and more massive 
drawing style. The period from the end of the T'ang dynasty 
to the end of the YUan constitutes the first phase of this art. 
The Ming epoch was its golden age, especially in the Wan-li 
period (1573-1620), when its masterpieces were produced. 

Throughout the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) the number of 
illustrated books multiplied; it was no longer a matter of a few 
volumes but of thousands. From these, published over three 
centuries, it is rather difficult to select examples to describe 
the notable artistic flowering of the print. From the beginning 
of the dynasty to the middle of the 16th century the greatest 
number of illustrated books consisted of the Buddhist sutrss 
and Taoist works. Only in the second half of the 16th century 
did the number of books with pictures belonging to other areas 
of Chinese literature increase, finally outnumbering the illus- 
trated religious works. Some of these editions consisted only 
of plates with a brief text and were in fact albums of prints. 
It is possible to distinguish the various regions in which real 
publishing houses arose. 

The illustrated books can be divided into five categories 
according to the position of the pictures in relation to the text. 
These are: (x) those having a frontispiece illustration; (2) those 
with illustrations grouped at the beginning of the work, re- 
gardless of the number of chapters; (3) those having illustrations 
at the head of each chapter; (4) those in which the illustrations 
are scattered throughout the body of the text; and (5) those 
in which the illustrations are grouped together at the end of 
the book. The illustrations are in different shapes, medallions 
or rectangles; they may occupy one or more successive pages; 
and they are found either at the upper part of the page or in- 
terpolated into the text. 

Also in the Ming era appeared illustrations in several col- 
ors and others printed from relief blocks by a process that 
was later improved. The illustrations that adorn the volumes 
of this period are of considerable variety. Not only do they 
represent objects, plants, animals, and human figures, but 
also scenes of daily life and conventional motifs. In the "Works 
of the Villa of Clouds" are represented the most celebrated 
landscapes. One edition of this work dates from the beginning 
of the Ming era. Other landscapes from the Chia-ching (iS 23r 
67) period of the Ming dynasty are worthy of note, such as 
that which appeared under the title Boat and Snow. Out of 
a black background are hacked mountains and the shores of 
a lake on which sails a ship battered by a snow storm. 

During the reign of Lung-ch'ing (1567-73) and esp ecially 
during that of Wan-li (1573-1620) the nuoaber of ilhiatrsted 
editions became considerable, any subject providing a pretext 
for illustration. These prints constitute s remarkable doesaet 
of the development of Chinese life at this time — ctourt and 
middle-class life and that of the lower classes, the peasant*’ 
and the artisans. At the same time the technique of P*** 
making attained the highest level of perfection, as is ***** 
to by the many small masterpieces in every book and by 
magnificent albums of prints. Among these, special mentioD 
should be given to the "Works Ilhistxeted and Printed by 
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Various Members of the Huang Family,” which was issued 
between 1582 and 1627 and which in its ensemble constitutes 
a series of albums of prints notable for their refinement and beau- 
ty of design. They illustrate either Buddhist works, classics, 
or famous novels, such as the “Tales of the Western Chamber.” 
The Huang family reached its greatest fame between x6xo 
and 1643* during which years the greater part of this publication 
appeared. At about the same time was published the “Album 
of the Ten Bamboo Studio,” the oldest and most perfect col- 
lection of polychrome prints, in which five colors were used in 
compositions of rectangular or medallion shape. This work, 
composed by Hu Chfeng-yen at the end of the Ming period and 
executed by a number of famous engravers, was one of the 
works that signaled the culmination of Chinese graphic art. 

At this same time Christianity was brought to China by 
the Jesuits, who printed a number of illustrated books, the 
influence of which was felt immediately. The most famous 
was the “Illustrated Life of Our Lord,” which contained about 
fifty pictures representing the life of Christ. These were pat- 
terned 1 v ter the group of illustrations published by Father 
Nadal at the Plantin publishing house in Antwerp, at the end 
of the z6th century. 

The Ming, however, were destined to succumb to the Man- 
chu, who established the Ch'ing dynasty (1644-1 91 2). Under 
the early Ch'ing rulers book illustration and the publication of 
albums of prints were continued. High quality was maintained 
in the “Album of the Bank” and the “Album of Antiquities,” 
both designed by the poet-painter Chen Lao-lien, the first about 
1640, the second in 1651. Also of notable achievement, was 
the “Illustrated Album of Landscapes (of the Park) of Supreme 
Peace,” for which 44 prints, designed by the painter Hsiao 
Yiin-ts'ung, were engraved and published in 1648. These 
works, as well as many others less well known, are authentic 
masterpieces, in which the drawing style of fine and soft line 
offers refinement of expression in both figures and landscapes. 

From the reign of K ( ang-hsi (1662-1722) graphic art began 
to fall into decadence. Beautiful illustrated books still appeared, 
but they did not equal the perfection of their predecessors. 
These include: “Western Chamber Collection” of You T'ung, 
published in 1694; a new illustrated edition of the “Short Ac- 
count of Famous Persons” of Wang Ytin of the YUan dynasty, 
executed during the reign of Ch‘ien-lung (1736-95); “Local 
History of the Kuei-chou”; “Drawings to Illustrate the Chou- 
ko Chapter of the Li-sao,” executed under the emperor K'ang- 
bsi; “Famous Places of the Chiang-nan,” from the time of 
Ch'ien-lung; and “Drawings of the Hundred Butterflies” of 
the Tao-kuang period. In all these works, however, the slow 
process of deterioration can be noted. The Chinese print fell 
into decadence and lost its significance as art long before the 
fall of the Ch'ing dynasty. (See pl. 445.) 

Louis Hambis 

• 

Japan. The Japanese took from China the woodcut tech- 
nique, which required a designer, a cutter, and a printer. The 
bistory of the Japanese woodcut commenced about the middle 
°f the 17th century and lasted until almost the end of the 19th. 
Tbe wood generally used was cherry, cut with the grain. Water 
uflcs were employed in the printing. The earliest prints, called 
were in black and white and represented Buddhist 
■ubjects (generally in a traditional style and endlessly repeated). 
However, the artists soon turned their attention to daily life, 
following the example of the painter Moronobu (ca. 1625- 

z 695)» who recognized in the print a means of popularizing 
b*s powerfully realistic, vigorous, and passionate works. He was 
the founder of the Ukiyo-e (q.v.). His follower Kiyonobu I 
(1664-17*9), creator together with Kiyomasu of the Torii 
school*., was the first to make individual prints, moat of which 
were dedicated to the theater, its pr ograms, the plays, and por- 
tatts of actors. He was followed in this by a whole troop of 
Pnnt makers, who began to color their black-and-white works 

taad, gradually bringing into being die color print. At first 
only green and pink were used, but later a number of colors 
cmpky^l This early period of Japanese graphic art re- 
a ” B > wary obecure, pertly because of die sees with which 


artists changed their names and of the custom of using one 
name in common for a whole group of masters. 

The most active rese ar c h in the field of color was carried 
out by Okumura Masanobu (x 686-1764), facile compo a er and 
refined colorist, who delighted in representing tbe courtesans 
of his day. He exerted great influence on Shigenaga (1697- 
1756), his fellow pupil under Kiyonobu. Toyonobu (17x1-83) 
followed them, and with Harunobu the Japanese print beca me 
free, lively, and dynamic, executed with aa many as seven or 
eight blocks (and about 1765 even xx or more). Great precision 
was attained in the superimpoaition of these many blocks, and 
the color became ever more refined and delicate. Harunobu 
(1725-70), with his numerous pupils, produced many prints, 
rich in technical refinements. He loved serene idyllic scenes 
and the enchantments of youth (pl. 446). Hit imitator KoryQsai, 
as prolific as he, is remembered for his prints of courtesans. Little 
is known of the lives of these last two artists. Shigemasa (1739- 
1820) and Katsukawa ShunshO (1726-92), both able illustra- 
tors, devoted themselves to a realistic recounting of subjects 
primarily drawn from the theater and actors; they shared a 
particular inclination toward dramatic effects (pl. 447). 

The Japanese print reached its apex with Torii Kiyonaga 
(1752-18x5), who left more than eight hundred prints, among 
which are the most prized of the Ukiyo-e (“fleeting world”) 
school. His elongated female figures characterized by an im- 
passive dignity are colored with a sober harmony of tone. He 
was among the first to introduce the diptych and the triptych 
and to treat landscape realistically. 

In the last years of the x8th century appeared the prints 
of the singular Sharaku, dedicated to caricature and social 
satire. His concise, often brutal prints, have an uncommon 
expressive power. At the same time the great Utamaro (q.v.; 
1753-1806) reached his artistic maturity and great popular 
fame, achieved by his new interpretation of the feminine world, 
which occupied a large part of his work (pl. 446). An elegant 
and precise draftsman, he sought unusual effects. Utamaro 
has remained the favoritk Japanese artist of the Western world, 
largely because of the work of Edmond de Goncourt. Still 
in demand are his three books of natural history, devoted to 
insects, birds, and shells. 

The greatest Japanese artist is Hokusai (q.v.), who called 
himself “the old man mad for painting.” His immense mavra 
(pl. 447; VII, pls. 296-300), which embraces the whole visible 
world, began with the 13 volumes of the Mangtoa, a sort of 
picture encyclopedia (actually, hit sketchbooks) composed of 
rapid sketches in a sensitive and precise drawing style. Of re- 
vealing acuteness of observation and rapidity of realization, 
these sketches invested the most diverse subjects with artistic 
interest. He was the founder of the realistic school, drawing 
his inspiration and his models from the people. Hokusai was 
leu gifted than others in using color, even though he wrote 
a treatise on the subject (which wm, however, of a more techni- 
cal than esthetic character). 

About fifty pupils continued his style after his death, which 
marked the begixming of the decline of the Japanese print. 
Among the but of the artists living at this tin* were Toyokuai 
I, Kunisada, Utagawa Kuniyothi, and Hirntf^gv fa.v«). Tbs 
last is especially well known (pl. 447; VII, PLS. 237-442). 
Important in Europe in the late xpth century, the Japa n es e 
woodcut aroused great enthusiasm, especially in Faria, oo otrib - 
uting to a new interut in the color print. 

Carlo Alberto ftps p a 
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ed. G. C. Williamson, 5 vola.. London, 1936-34; P. A. Lemoisne, Lea 
xylographies du XIV* et du XV* silcle au Cabinet des estampes de la Bi- 
bliothlque nationals, a vols.. Paris, 1927-30; J. E. Darmon. Dictionnsire 
des gravures en couleura, en bistre et en sanguine du XVIII* silcle. des 
Icoles francaise et anglaiae . ... rev. ed., Montpellier, 1929; F. G. Waller, 
Biographiach Woordenboek van noord Nederlandache Graveurs, The Hague. 
1938; A. Pellicdoni, Dizionario degli artisti indaori italiani. Carpi, 1949: 
L. Servolini, Dizionario illustrsto degli indaori italiani modemi e contem- 
poranel, Milan, 1956. d. General histories : F. Baldinucd, Coxnindsmento e 
progresso dell 'arte dell'intagiiare in rame .... ad ed., Florence, 1767: G. 
Longhi, La calcografia, Milan, 1830: L. de Laborde, Histoirc de la gravure 
en manitre noire, Paris. 1839; J. Maberly, The Print Collector . . ., London. 
1844. New York. 1880; J. Heller, Handbuch fUr Kupferstichaammler .... 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1870-73: J- C. Smith, British Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols., Lon- 
don, 1883; A. Whitman, The Masters of Mezzotint, London, 1898; G. Pauli, 
Inkunabeln der deutschen und niederllndischen Radierang, Berlin, 1908; 

G. Bourcard, Graveurs et gravures, France et stranger. Essai de bibliogra- 
phic 1450-1910, Paris, 19x0: H. C. Levis, A Descriptive Bibliography of 
the Most Important Books in the English Language Relating to the Art 
and History of Engraving and the Collecting of Prints, London, 19x2; P. 
Gusman, Le gravure sur bois et d’lpargne sur mltal, du XIV* silcle au 
XX* silcle, Paris, 2916: P. Colin, La gravure et lea graveurs, 2 vola., Brus- 
sels, 1916-18; P. Kristeller, Kupfcrstich und Holzachnitt in vier Jahrhun- 
derten, 4th ed., Berlin. 1922: H. E. A. Furst, The Modem Woodcut . . ., 
London. 1924; W. M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Books, Cambridge. Maas., 
1926; A. Reichel, Die Clair-obscur-schnitte des XVI., XVII., und XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts, Zurich, 1926; A. H. Hind. A History of Engraving 8 c Etching 
from the 15th Century to the Year 2914. Boston, 1927; D. P. Bliss, A His- 
tory of Wood Engraving, London, New York, 1928; J. H. Slater, Engravings 
•and Their Value, rev. by F. W. Maxwell-Barbour, 6th ed., New York, 
1939: E. Bock. Geschichte der graphischen Kunst, Berlin, 1930: L. Ser- 
volini, La xilografia a chiaroscuro italiana, Lecco, 1930; A. M. Hind, An 
Intro&ptum to a History of Woodcut, with s Detailed Survey of Work 
DonaWtthe Fifteenth Century .... 2 vola., Boston, London, 1935; J. Laran, 
L'estampe, a vola., Paris, 1959. «. Special studies ; P. Zani, Msteriali per 
aervire alia storia . . . deU'indsione. Parma, 180a; W. Y. Ottley, An Inquiry 
into the Origin and Early History of Engraving, 2 vols., London, 1816; 
L. Cicognara, Memorie spettanti alia atoria della cakografla, Prato, 1831; 
L. J. Alvin, Les commencements de la gravure aux Pays-Bes, Bru s se ls . 
1857; J. Renouvier, Histoirc de la gravure dans les Pays-Bas et en Alle- 
magne, Brussels, i860: G. Duplesas, Histoire de la gravure en France, 
Paris, 1861s T. O. Weigel and A. C. A. Zeatennann, die Anfftngo der Druk- 
kerkunst in BUd und Schrift, Leipzig, 1866; J. W. Hotaop, Monuments 
typograpUquas des PayvBas au quingitpie slide, The Hague, 1868; I. 
Resell 7 Toma. Estampa espeftola del siglo XV, Museo eepeftol de anti- 
gOedadas. XI. *873, p. <45 ft; A. E is anw ein, Die Hobachnitte dea XIV. 
und XV. Jahrhunderts fan Gsmerihehen Museum in NOrnberg, NOmberg, 
1875 ; B. Pbrtalis and H. Bsrsldi, Les graveurs do dix-buijtilme silde, 3 vols., 


Paris, 1880-82; H. Delaborde, La gravure en Italic avant Marc- Antoi ne, 
Paris, 1883; W. M. C. Conway, The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in 
the Fifteenth Century, Cambridge, Eng., 1884; G. Dupleaais, Les libres 
k gravures du XVI* silcle, Paris, 1884; R. Muther, Die deutsche 
Bilcherillustrationen der Gothik und Frdhrenaissance, Munich, 1884; 

H. Bersldi, Les graveurs du XIX* silcle, ia vols., Paris, 1885-92; f! 
Lippmann, The Art of Wood-Engraving in Italy in the Fifteenth Century, 
ad ed., London, 1888; G. Grayer, Les livres 4 gravure sur bois 4 Ferrare, 
GBA, LXIII, 1888, pp. 89-xoa. 339-48, 426-32. LXIV, 1889. I. pp. 137- 
58, 241-46, 339-46; F. Lippmann, Engravings and Woodcuts by Old Mis- 
ters (sec. XV-XIX). 5 vols., London, 2889-1900; C. von LUtzow, Geschichte 
des deutschen Kupferstiches und Holsschnittes, Berlin, 2891: P. Kristeller, 
Zur Geschichte der ftltesten itslienischen Holzschnitte, JhbPreussKSsmml, 
XIII, 1892. pp. 172-78; C. Schreiber, Playing Cards, 3 vols., London. 
2892-95: L. A. Fagan, History of Engraving in England, London. 1893; 
V. M. d'Essling, Let Missels Imprimis 4 Venice de 1481 4 1600, Paris, 
1894; P. Kristeller, Die italienische Niellodracke, JhbPreussKSamml, XV, 
1894. PP. 94-119: P. Kristeller, Books with Woodcuts Printed at Pavia, 
Bibliographies, I, 1895. p. 347 ff.; N. Rondot, Les graveurs d'estsmpes 
sur cuivre 4 Lyon su XVII* silcle, Lyon, 1896; N. Rondot, Lea graveurs 
sur bois 4 Lyon au XV* silcle, Lyon, 1896; W. Weisbsch, Die Bsseler 
Buchillustration des XV. Jahrhunderts, Strasbourg, 1896; F. Herbert, Les 
graveurs de l’lcole de Fontainebleau, Annalea de la Soc. historique et ar- 
chlologique du GAtinais, XIV, 1896, pp. 56-102, 457-91. XVII, 1899. 
PP. x— S3; P. Kristeller, Early Florentine Woodcuts, a vola.. London. 2897; 
N. Rondot, Graveurs sur bois 4 Lyon au XVI* silcle, Paris, 1898; J. Lewine. 
Bibliography of 18th Century Art and Illustrated Books in English and 
French, London, 1898; C. Dodgson, The Grotesque Alphabet of 1464, 
London, 1899; A. Claudin, Histoire de l’imprimerie en France au XV* et 
XVI* silcles, 3 vols., Paris, 1900-04; P. Kristeller. Ein venetianisches Block- 
buch. JhbPreussKSsmml, XXI, 1901, pp. 132-54: C. Hftbler, Tipografia 
iblrica del siglo XV, The Hague, 190a; L. Baer, Die illustrierten Historien- 
bttcher des XV. Jahrhunderts, Strasbourg. 1903; H. Bouchot, Les deux 
cents incunables xylographiques du Dlpartement des estampea, Paris, 1903; 
C. Dodgson, Catalogue of Early German and Flemish Woodcuts in the 
British Museum, London, 1903; J. Poppelreuter, Der anonyme Meister des 
Poliphilo, Strasbourg, 2904: S. Colvin, Early Engraving and Engravers in 
England (2545-1695). London, 1905; P. Kristeller, Der venezianiache Kup- 
ferstich im XV. Jahrhunderts, Die graphischen Kilnste. XXX, 1907. Mitt, 
der Gesellschaft fiir vervielflltigende K., I, p. 1 ff.; D. M. Stauffer, Ameri- 
can Engravers upon Copper and Steel, a vols.. New York, 1907; V. M. 
d’Essling, Lea livres 4 figures vlnitiens de la fin du XV* silcle et du XVI* 
silcle, 4 vols.. Paris, Florence, 2907-14: M. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer 
Katalog des deutschen. niederlflndiachen und franzttaischen Kupferstichs 
im XV. Jahrhundert, 9 vols., Vienna, 1908-34: M. Geisberg, Die Anftnge 
des deutschen Kupferstiches und der Meister E. S., Leipzig, 1909*. L. 
Rosenthal and J. Adhemar, La gravure . . ., Paris, 1909. ad ed.. rev., 1939 '. 
A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings ... in the British Mu- 
seum. ed. S. Colvin, a vols., London, X909-X0; L. Detail, Manuel de l'ama- 
teur d'estsmpes du XVIII* silcle, Paris, 19x0: F. Weitenkampf, American 
Graphic Art . . ., New York, 2912, rev. ed., 1924; H. W. Davies, Catalogue 
of s Collection of Early Printed Books in the Library of C. Fairfax Murray. 
2 vols., London, 19x3; P. Kristeller. Die lombardische Graphik der Renais- 
sance. Berlin, 19x3: J. Duportal, Etudes sur lea livres 4 figures Iditls en 
France de 2601 4 1660. Paris, 19x4; C. Dodgson, Woodcuts of the 15th 
Century in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 19x5: L. Burchard, Die 
hollindischen Radierer vor Rembrandt, Berlin, 19x7: W. M. Ivins, Jr., 
A Catalogue of Italian Rensisaance Woodcuts, New York, 19x7; P. Jessen. 
Der Omamentstich, Berlin, 2920; T. Borenius. Four Early Italian Engravers. 
London, 1923: F. Courboin, Histoire illustrle de la gravure en France, 
6 vols., Paris. 2923-26: M. Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt-Holzschmtt 
in der ersten Hllfte dea XVI. Jahrhunderts .... 43 vols., Munich, [1923-29]: 
L. Carteret, Le trlsor du bibliophile romantique et modeme (1801-1875). 
4 vols., Paris, 1924-26; A. J. J. Delen, Histoire de la gravure dans les an- 
ciens Pays-Bas et dans les provinces beiges, dls origines jusqu ’4 la fin du 
XVIII* silcle .... I, Brussels, II, Paris, 2924. X 93 S: E. Dacier, La gravure 
de genre et de moeurs, Paris, 1925; A. RUmann, Die illustrierten deutschen 
Bilcher des XIX Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1926; N. CUment-Janin, Graveurs 
et illustrateurs, Paris, 2927; E. Lieure, La gravure au XVI* silcle en France. 
Paris, 1927; L. Rlsu, La gravure d’illustntion en France au XVIII 0 silcle, 
Paris, 1928; J. Laver, A History of British and American Etching 
London, 1929; A. Mum, The Origin and Early History of Engraving m 
France, new ed., New York, 1930; R. Bran, Le libre illustrl en France 1 au 
XVI* silcle, Paris, 1930; C. W. Drepperd, Early American Prints, New 
York, London, 1930; M. Geisberg, Bilder-Katalog au Max Geisbergr Der 
deutsche Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der ersten Hllfte des XVI. Jahrhun- 
derts . . ., Munich, [1930]; H. Girard and H. Moncel, Les beaux by*** 
d'autrefois: Le XIX* silcle, Paris, 1930; M. Pittaluga, L'i nri a io no 
nel cinquecento, Milan, 1930; A. Mum, La gravure en Angleterre au XVIIi 
silcle, Paris, 1931; A. Cslabi, La gravure itslietme au XVIII* silcle. Puis, 
1931; A. Martin, Le livre illustrl en France au XV s silcle, Paris, * 93 *: 
E. von Rath, Buchdruck und Buchillustration bis sum Jahre 1600, Hand- 
buch der Bibliothakswisaenschaft, I, 1931. PP* 332-460; J. Rodsnberg. v# 
Buchdruck von x6oo bis sur O cge n w a rt. Handbuch der BibUothekswta* n ' 
sehaft, I, 1932. pp. 461-588; H. van H 411 , Rep er t ori um voor 4 c Of®*' 
denis der Nederlandache Schilder- en Graveerkunst, sedert hat Begi n, der 
xade Eeuw .... a vols., The Hague, 1936-49: E. F. GoUerbakh, SoyetsnT* 
grafika, Moscow, 1938; Warsaw, Museum Narodowe, Grafika polsba, 
saw, 1938; A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving .... 7 vols., Ne w xera . 
London, 1938-48; O. H. Gigkoh, Indaori toscani dal sdo ent o. Fjcc ffg ' 
194a; C. Zigrosser, The Artist in America, New York, 1942; W. M* 

Jr.. How Prints Look. New York, 1943: L. Done*. Incision! fierarinc 
qu a ttroce n to. Be rga mo, 1944: E. Huftmnk, Svenska huupanlickiv on 
etaare, 1100-1944, Uppsala, 1944: L* B. Flngart, ed., Grafikii JhantaPj. 
1947 S C. Zigrosser, The Book of fine Prints, rev. ed.. New T«h *8*®' 
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F. W. H. Hoilatein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, 
cs. 1450-1700, 14 vols., Amsterdam, 1949-56; P. E. Kornilova, Ruaakaya 
grsvyura XVI-XIX w., Leningrad, 1950; O. Fischer, Geschichte der deut- 
•chen Zeichnung und Graphik, Munich, 1951; J Romero Brest, Pintores 
y arabadores rioplatensea. Buenos Aires, 1951: Toulouse, Mu* 6 e Paul Du- 
pu y, Les graveurs en taille-douce de z6oo 4 1800, Toulouse, 1951; A. Pe- 
trucci. L*incisione italiana: II quattrocento. Rome, 195a; M. Pittaluga. 
Acquafordsti venesiani del settecento, Florence, 195a; A. M. Hind, En- 
graving in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, a vols., 
Cambridge, Eng. 1950-55: C. Angelieri, Bibliografia delle stamps popolari 
a carattere profano, Florence, 1953; W. M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Visual 
Communication, Cambridge, Mass., London, 1953; L. Servolini, L'incisione 
originale in Ungheria, Bologna, 1953 *. P. J. Sacha, Modem Prints and Draw- 
ings, New York, 1954; F. W. H. Hoilatein, German Engravings, Etchings 
and Woodcuts, ca. 1400-1700, 5 vols.. Amsterdam, 1 954-57- The Eastern 
World: a. Islam : M. S. Dimand, A Handbook of Muhammadan Art, 3d 
ed.. New York, 1958. b. China : B. Laufer, Paper and Printing in Ancient 
China, Chicago, 1933; P. Pelliot, Les ddbuts de Timprimerie en Chine, 
Pans, 1953 : T. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread 
Westward, rev. ed. L. C. Goodrich, New York, 1955* c. Japan : S. Tajima, 
Masterpieces Selected from the Ukiyo-e School, 5 vols., Tokyo, 1906-09; 
W. von Seidlitz, A History of Japanese Colour-Prints, Philadelphia, 1910; 
B. Stewart, Subjects Portrayed in Japanese Colour-Prints . . ., London, 192a; 
L. Binyon and J. J. Sexton, Japanese Colour Prints, New York, London, 
1Q2V. Yoshwia, Japanese Wood-block Printing, Tokyo, Osaka, 1939: L. V. 
Lcdcux, Jk aneae Prints in the Collection of Louis V., 5 vols., Prince- 
ton, 1942-51: C. W. Schraubstadter, Care and Repair of Japanese 
Prints, New Yoik, 1948; J. Hillier, Japanese Masters of the Colour Print, 
London, 1954: H. Gonsaulus, The Clarence Buckingham Collection of 
Japanese Prints: I, The Primitives, Chicago, 1955; O. Sutler, Modem 
Japanese Printt, an Art Reborn, Rutland, Vt., 1956. 

Illustrations: plb. 421-448. 


ENSOR, James. Belgian painter, important forebear of 
modem expressionism (q.v.). Ensor was bom on Apr. 13, i860, 
of a British father and Belgian mother, in Ostend, where he 
spent his entire life. He died there on Nov. 19, 1949. The 
family income was derived from a souvenir shop; its stock of 
carnival masks and puppets inspired the bizarre personages of 
Ensor’s paintings. He studied at the Brussels Academy from 
1877 to 1880 and then began exhibiting paintings that were 
naturalistic in style (in the Netherlandish tradition) and slightly 
influenced by impressionism. These were rejected by the critics 
because of their realistic subjects. In 1884 he and a number 
of progressive Belgian artiBts founded The Twenty, a group 
whose exhibitions introduced radical art to Belgium. By 1886 
Ensor had won some notoriety for paintings with strange themes 
reminiscent of Poe (whom he admired) and late-medieval apoc- 
alyptic art; but in 1889, even The Twenty found his treat- 
ment of Christian themes rather blasphemous and refused to 
exhibit The Entry of Christ into Brussels . This narrow view was 
quickly modified, and by 1892 he was recognized by advanced 
artists throughout western Europe as a great master of expres- 
eionistic art. In 1896 he gave his first one-man show, in Brus- 
sels, and in 1899 a large retrospective exhibition of his works 
was held in Paris. Ensor was named a Chevalier of the Order 
of Leopold in 1903 and a baron in 1929, but official recogni- 
tion was long based only on his early naturalistic painting. 
After the beginning of this century, a number of public 
exhibitions were devoted to his work, principally in Antwerp 
(1921), Brussels (1929), Paris (1932, 1939), and New York 
(1951)* In 1942 false reports of his death produced premature 
obituaries, and not long thereafter several of his paintings and 
innumerable etchings were lost in the burning of the Ostend 
museum. Die best of his many etchings is perhaps The Ca - 
tedral (1886). 

. Ensor’s fame rests upon his work in the so-called post- 
unpressionist era, 1885-1900. During this period he exploited 
the symbolic and exotic themes that so attracted fin de siicle 
Europe, expressing these in an art of free, wiry line and bold 
color. His influence coincided with that of Edvard Munch 
Wj*) end, like ttoNorwegian master, Ensor was a nuyor 

By the beginning of thU^cento^Enaor had elated hie 
fl^ior themes and had already produced his beat week; thereat 
of Bis csreer was devoted hugely to variations upon established 
His week is related to much modem art with psycho- 
lo 8msl overtones, parrtoulariy to that of Paul Klee (4?.j» 


Among his major works are The hemp Boy (x88o; Brus- 
sels, Mus. Royaux B.A.), Woman Eating Oystors (1882; Antwerp, 
Mus. Royal B.A.), The Entry of Christ into Brussels (18881 V, 
pl. 12a), Maskers Quarreling over a Hanged Mem (1891; V, 
pl. 203), and dfcor for the ballet La G a mme d* Amour (1912). 

Bibliog. M. Maeterlinck et el., James Enaor. Paris, 1899; A Croquts, 
L oeuvre grmvi de James Enaor, Paris, 1935; P Fierens. Jamas Enaor, 
Psns, > 943 : J. Enaor, Les Ecrits de James Enaor, Bruaaela, 1944; F. Fela, 
James Enaor, Geneva. 1947: L. Tannenbaum. James Enaor, Naw York. 
1951; P. Haeaaerts, James Enaor, New York, 1939. 

Robert L. HsasssT 


EPIGRAPHY. See calligraphy and epigraphy. 


EPSTEIN, Jacob. Although Epstein is generally conaidered 
an English sculptor, he spent the first 22 years of his life in 
New York City, where he was bom in 1880 of Polish- Jewish 
parents. He died in London in 1959. Epstein drew and modeled 
as a boy and later joined a class at the Art Students League 
under George Grey Barnard. In 1902 he went to Peril, where 
he studied for a short time at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts and later at the Acadfmie Julian. He settled in London 
about 1907, where he received his first large commission — 
a series of stone carvings for the British Medical Association 
building. In 1911 Epstein carved a large figure in the mmu r 
of an Egyptian winged sphinx for the tomb of Oscar Wilde in 
Paris (P6re-Lachaise Cemetery). His other work of this period 
shows a strong influence of cubism and of African Negro 
sculpture (of which he assembled a fine collection). Examples 
of his work in this cubist-African style are the Animal Hoad 
carved in flenite (1912), The Rock Drill (branse, 1913), and 
the Mother and Child, of white marble (1913; New York, Mus. 
of Mod. Art). His Venus (1917; New Haven, Conn., Yale Art 
Gall.) — a large, angular, and totemic statue carved in marble 
— was still cubist in style. At this time Epstein began to 
make portraits; among the earliest of these are the sensitive 
mask Mrs . Epstein (1916; England, private coll.) and the 
gaunt American Soldier (19^7; New York, Met. Mua.). The 
latter, with its light-reflecting surfaces, is reminiscent of Rodim 
The full-length bronze figure Christ Showing the SHgnwtO 
(1919; Wheathamstead, Eng., A. Cheny-Garrard Coll.) ts ex- 
pressive and moving but entirely different from the Venus in 
style. During the next 25 years a long series of portraits as- 
sured Epstein's fame in England and the United States. Par- 
ticularly fine are the Joseph Conrad (1924; England, Muirhead 
Bone Coll.) and the Oriel Ross (1931; New York, Mua. of Mod. 
Art). His life-size Madonna and Child (19x7; I# pl. 131) is 
also a "portrait,” the models having been an Indian woman 
and her son. The appeal of this group derives from its height- 
ened naturalism, particularly in the poignant fe cial expressions. 
In 1929 Epstein executed the moat remarkable of hie piddle 
monuments, the Night and Day on the facade of the London 
Transport building near St. Jamea's Park. These c olo s sa l, 
primitive figures carved in stone — akin to the motel figures 
of Rivera, Orozco, and their pre-Columbian anoaiiers— have 
little in common with Epstein’s exprearive portrai t s. Other 
monumental carvings are die Sun God (1931) and Adam (29991 
Blackpool, Eng., Louis Tusssud’s Waxworks), a huge figure 
carved in alabaster. 

The two categories into which Epeteia’e work may bo di- 
vided — 'portrait* in bronze ad mnuMd fob in ami 
■tone — are broadly unified by fee imprint of the H i t* , got- 
tonality, yet each if ao distinctive aa to aeon at fint ftinee 
hardly related to the other. Hit s t on ework ia ft w ffly nn esifl 
in scale, bold and primitivistic in style, eoanfloM bank and 
ungainly. Hie portraits, on the other hand, are direct im prea- 
alone of the sitter executed with alt the epon t an a jty poe rib l e 
in the clay medium. The •iyer’e individual dwracterietics— 
Me eye*, hair, hands, and dm texture of Me akin— are m*> 
phaaiearf to the point of wagpemtioo Whether BpeteinacMeeed 
a Hkeneaa or not ~ and ha ahn did each ot Me portraits 
is a remarkably vivid , «pr ma i on of the human bafcfe eutaead 
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by the style and emotional bias of the artist. Although his large 
sculptures in stone were often considered sensational in their 
day, Epstein may well be best remembered for his emotionally 
charged portraits. 

Biblxog. J. Epstein. Let There Be Sculpture. New York. 1940; R. Black 
The Art of Jacob Epstein, Cleveland. New York, 1942; J. Epstein, Epstein, 
an Autobiography. London. 1955- 

Henry R. Hops 


ERNST, Max. German-bom Dada and surrealist painter 
and sculptor. He was bom in Briihl, Apr. 2, 1891. His father, 
an amateur painter, introduced him to art, and shortly after 
beginning studies in philosophy at the University of Bonn in 
1909, Ernst turned to painting as his life’s work. In 1911 he 
joined the Young Rhineland group, formed by August Macke, 
and its activities put him in touch with progressive artists 
throughout Germany and France, especially Der Sturm, with 
which he exhibited in 1916. Ernst spent 19x4-18 in the army, 
and in 1919, having seen the 2 fcirich Dada group’s reviews, 
he and his friend Baargeld (Alfred Grtinewald) established a 
Cologne branch of Dada — a nonsense art with serious satirical 
intent. They edited the journals Bulletin D, Der Ventilator , and 
Die Schammade. In 1920 Ernst’s old friend Hans (Jean) Arp 
joined the Cologne group, and they celebrated international 
Dada in one of the most famous Dada exhibitions, held in a 
public urinal. An exhibition of Ernst’s collages was held in 
Paris in May of the same year at the instigation of Andr£ 
Breton, and the opening was accompanied by another Dada 
manifestation. Two years later he moved to Paris, and after 
a short trip to the Orient with Paul and Gala Eluard, in 1924 
he joined the new surrealist movement, to which he long re- 
mained faithful. In 1934 he began to work in sculpture while 
staying with Giacometti in Switzerland. Interned in 2939 in 
France, he got over the border to Spain and flew to New York 
in July, 1941, where he was met by his son Jimmy (b. 1920), 
a well-known American painter in his own right. He lived in 
Sedona, Arizona, with his fourth wife, the painter Dorothea 
Tanning, from 1946 until 1952, when they moved to Paris, 
and then in 1954 bought a farm in Huismes, Touraine. The 
same year Ernst won the Grand Prize at the Venice Biennale. 

Among Ernst’s tiuyor paintings are The Elephant of the 
CUkbet (1921); Revolution by Night (1923; both, London, Ro- 
land Penrose Coll.); Woman , Old Man and Flower (1923-24; 
New York, Mus. of Mod. Art); The Entire City (1936; Carcas- 
sonne, Aude, James Ducellier Coll.); The Joy of Life (1936; 
Roland Penrose Coll.); Europe after the Rain (1941; Hartford, 
Wadsworth Atheneum); Euclid (1945; Houston, J. de Menil 
Coll.); and The Horde (V, pl. 134). His more recent work bears 
only a vague resemblance to that of the surrealist period. Ernst 
is of mgjor significance in the graphic arts, especially in book 
illustration and folios of original compositions, such as the 
Hittoire naturelle (1926), and his own collage novels Femme 
zoo tites , etc. (see Writings). Paul Eluani wrote poems for Ernst's 
collages which were published in two books in 2922: The Mis- 
fortunes of Immortals and Repetitions, Ernst was one of the 
most important painters of the Dada and surrealist movements, 
although he broke with the surrealists in 2938, and they in 
turn with him in 2954. He was not satisfied with the visuali- 
sation of shocking images by means of an old-fashioned tech- 
nique but was a true innovator in every sense, particularly in the 
use of collage and in his own invention of "frottage," or texture 
rufaMpgs. If the impact of his art was felt most in the 2920s, 
he remains a vital force in modem Western art. 

Writings. Femme 100 tftes. Puis. 1920; RSve d’une petite filie qui 
veuhit mat t er eu Carmel, Paris, 1930; Sememe de Bond, Paris, 1934; Beyond 
Paintina and Other Writings by the Artist and His Friends, New York, 1948. 

Bxauoo. M. Ernst, Oeuvres de 19x9 A *938. Ms, CehA, I 93 T. At 
Eye Level: Fetamyths, Copley Galleries, Beverly Hills, 1949; J* Bousquet 
and M. Tapid, Max Ernst, Paris, 1930; BrOU, Bchloes AucOstuaburg. Max 
Ernst: Gemllde tad Gmphfik 29 ae-sfc Briihl. 1952; P. Widdbert, Max 
Ernst, Paris, tagS; Muade Naridmld'Act Modem, Max Eftaat, Paris, 1919; 
Museum, of Modern Art, Max Etpet, New York, 1961. 

Robert L. Ham 


ESCHATOLOGY. Preoccupation with death and ideas 
concerning the afterlife have been sources of inspiration for 
art throughout history. Deeply felt beliefs about these have 
inspired the shapes and the decoration of tombs (graves, sar- 
cophagi, etc.), extensive repertories of symbols, and varied 
representations of man’s fate in a future life. Certain art tra- 
ditions are represented almost exclusively in funerary art. The 
idea of death affects all art cultures, despite differences in 
religious thought, and it evokes similar themes in primitive 
civilizations, in polytheistic societies, and in the Christian 
world, in each case enriched according to the ideology, environ- 
ment, and social needs of the society. The funerary and eschato- 
logical themes are not only closely bound to religious iconog- 
raphies (see biblical subjects; demonology; devotional 

OBJECTS AND IMAGES, POPULAR; DIVINITIES; MYTH AND FABLE; 
SYMBOLISM AND allegory) but also touch upon other aspects 
of representational art (see genre and secular subjects; por- 
traiture). At times funerary themes may be the first incentive 
to representational art. 

Summary. Ideas on survival and funerary customs as a source 
of art inspiration (col. 788). Prehistory and protohistory (col. 791). 
The primitive world (col. 792). The ancient world (col. 802): Near 
East; Greece and Rome; Iran . The East (col. 81 x): India and south- 
eastern Asia; China and Japan. The Islamic world (col. 819). The 
Christian world (col. 820); Death; The Apocalypse; The Last Judg- 
ment; Hell and paradise; Funerary architecture and sculpture. Popular 
and folk imagery (col. 828). 

Ideas on survival and funerary customs as a source 
of art inspiration. The term “eschatology” embraces re- 
ligious doctrines, beliefs, and traditions regarding the ultimate 
fate of man and of the world. The importance of eschatology in 
the Christian religion has caused the terms and the concept 
to be applied to all other religions, even when the correspond- 
ing notions are not strictly analogous. Actually, among the 
various doctrines, present and past, a clear eschatological con- 
cept seems to be the exception rather than the rule. An eschato- 
logical orientation is brought about by a variety of factors that 
are not necessarily basic to the definition of a religion. One 
of these is the linear representation of time (in other words, 
its development from a beginning toward an end), which directs 
religious interest toward the future, while breaking away from 
a past that is unrepeatable and, therefore, left behind for 
all time. When, instead, time is represented in a cyclical form 
(that is, in periods the beginnings and ends of which meet), 
interest is turned toward first, and not last, things. In such 
cases a mythology, rather than an eschatology, is developed, in so 
far as myths pertain to origins or to the time of origin. A return 
to ancestors, to the creator, or to the primordial condition and 
place (the “cosmic center") characterizes the afterlife in several 
religions, which are thus obliged to define those original 
conditions even in relation to death. This is a consequence 
of the feeling Mircea Eliade has called “nostalgia for heaven’’ 
or “the desire to overcome the human condition in a natural 
way and to reattain the divine condition." These concepts and 
the religious art inspired by them cannot be appropriately 
defined as eschatological, since they pertain to the whole of 
the religion and not only to the representation of a beyond. 
For example, the association and sometimes die identification 
of the deceased with animals in the art of certain primitive 
peoples must be seen in relation to the concept of a primordial 
or paradisiacal animal state; it cannot be viewed limply ** 
a ceremonial for the dead. It can be explained only in a myth* 
ical and cosmological sense. 

Eschatological considerations enter when the condition 
of the afterlife, hitherto undifferentiated, begins to polarise 
its positive aspects into a paradise and its negative ones in*® 
a hell. The aspiration to surmount the human conditio n can 
no longer be realized naturally. Acquired merits — - not alwsye 
of an ethical order — lead to a state in which the human coo* 
dition is raised to a heavenly level; foults, or lack of merits, 
lead to an infernal level. In other words, die afterlife, being 
conditioned by earthly experience, is considered ee su b ae qym* 
to the life on earth (though not necessarily an absolute ultima** 
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phase, as it is in the Christian concept). Before the develop- 
ment of this concept, it was the earthly experience that was 
conditioned by the beyond, in the sense of the original state 
and the beginning of existence, so that the beyond was thought 
of as earlier than the earthly life. After the development of 
eschatological concepts, representations of the afterlife include, 
side by side with superhuman or prehuman beings (gods, 
demons, monsters, etc.), men who have passed through human 
experience. The sharper the separation in these representations 
between the dead human beings and the nonhuman creatures 
who populate the beyond, the more precise is the eschatological 
orientation, which is realized at the expense of the mythical 
and cosmological orientation. 

The auccess with which representational art renders all 
this is apparent, for example, in the images of the beyond found 
in Egypt and India. The Egyptian artist drew a clear distinction 
within the population of the beyond between the dead and 
the nonhuman beings. The former were portrayed realistically, 
as realism was understood in the traditional style, while the latter 
were cc> « eived as monstrous figures. They were monsters not 
so much in a literal sense as in the symbolism of the horrific, 
corresponding to a well-defined ideology. The only anthropo- 
morphic divine being was Osiris, who also represented the 
only allusion to the cosmological aspect of Egyptian belief. 
In other words he was connected with mythology rather than 
eschatology. (He founded a kingdom after his death in the 
mythical time of the origins.) His image was highly idealized 
and adorned with the regal insignia. He was not an ordinary 
man and he did not become one of the ordinary dead, any 
more than did the Pharaohs, who were identified with Osiris 
at their death. The belief in and the representation of the 
judgment of the dead by Osiris was a completely eschato- 
logical concept that had important subsequent developments. 

The Indian, or originally Indian, ideology did not shake 
itself free from the cyclic concept off time; it did not realize 
an ultimate existence in an absolute sense. It reached, so to 
say, a compromise through the doctrine of reincarnation; the 
beyond was conceived as the origin and, at the same time, 
the consequence of the terrestrial existence. It is from this 
concept that the beyond, in its unity of space and time, derived 
its character of an undivided cosmic center. (Pleasure and 
suffering were not final, but sub specie aetemitatis inseparable 
from each other.) As a consequence of the illusory spatial 
view of reality, however, the beyond appeared divided into 
heavens and hells. These two aspects of the beyond had al- 
most the function of marking the different stages or the points 
of reference of a continuous itinerary that had no specific des- 
tination. Consequently, it was not the deceased in his human 
aspect but a reincarnation that was to find a place among the 
population of the other world. This happened only in the 
heavens, however, in which the dead became gods, while in 
the hells it was real human beings who were tormented by 
monsters and demons. One might be led to interpret sur- 
vival in human form as a painful, infernal experience, and in 
reality this agreed with the pessimistic concept of individual 
life, from whose countless forms the aoteriologic doctrines 
current in India today tend to free man. 

From these main sources the concept and the representa- 
tions of the beyond prevalent in the Western pre-Christian 
world, as well as in the Asiatic world, were derived. In the 
Pre-Christian West the concept did not emerge clearly, and 
the representations were infrequent and often mingled with 
mythological elements, as, for instance, the Greek Nekyia and 
me Etruscan Hades. Christian eschatological iconography, 
however, attained a considerable development, not only through 
the transfiguration of elements derived from Egypt and Greece 
(judgment with psychostasia or weighing of souls, torment of 
the damned, etc.), but also through the use of the new and original 
themes of the Apocalypse end of the hagiographical texts. 

Strictly speaking, ideas and images of a truly eschatological 
juture should not be confused with those con ce rning relations 
between the living and the dead, funeral rites and customs, 
of the dead, which underlie a vast series of art 


funerary gifts, symbols of death, and creation of funer ar y archi- 
tecture. However, the human experience of death may give 
rise to actions inconsistent with ideology; for example, it aome- 
times happens that the actual treatment of the dead in a par- 
ticular civilization or religion involves practices contrary to 
an eschatological doctrine of the same society, as in the custom 
of material offerings (even if limited to flowers) that has sur- 
vived in Christian funerals. When the cosmological pre v ai ls 
over the eschatological interest, the event of death, the preaanoe 
of the corpse, and the feelings of the survivors come to the 
fore, and the living make provision for the deed without re- 
gard to any doctrine of an afterlife. Una behavior cannot be 
interpreted as truly eschatological. In ancient Mesopotamia, 
for instance, there was a highly elaborate cosmology but a 
markedly primitive eschatology. The realm of the deed was 
clearly defined and established in the Mesopotamian conception 
of the universe; but the apparent condition of the dead man 
was that of a buried corpse surrounded by dust and mud, 
and these would be his only food unless providential gifts 
were offered by the living. Thus the relation between the 
living and the dead can lead, apart from any eschatological 
orientation, to the identification of the condition of the dead 
man with the corrupt state of the corpse; hence comes the 
behavior toward the “destitute dead,'* which we find in some 
form in all religions. 

The needs of the destitute dead were the same es those 
of the corpse. Besides food, the dead body required ell the 
means of life, from a home with household goods to the equip- 
ment necessary to work and fight. The adaptation of these 
means of subsistence to the nonmaterial needs of the dead 
allowed the transformation of utilitarian production, in certain 
fortunate instances, into artistic production. In some ancient 
cultures the dwelling of the dead lost its pure functionality 
and acquired a richer form, using elements to mark the tomb 
that had no definite function in themselves: symbols or allu- 
sions to eschatologies, cosmologies, or mythologies capable of 
interpreting in terms of the culture the natural experience of 
death; representations recalling the physical aspect and the 
activities of the dead; or other representations of the presence 
of the dead, the event of death, and the sorrow of the living 
(as, for instance, in the theme of the prothesis — lying in stale 
of the dead — widespread in classical antiquity). The funerary 
receptacles, too, (cinerary vases, urns, sarcophagi) came to be 
characterized by great freedom of form — the ideal condition 
for artistic production — as long as they fulfilled their function 
of preserving the remains of the dead. The whole funerary 
apparatus began to lose its original concept; perspectives and 
materials also began to change. A luxury production was 
reached, esthetically and technically refined, without any par- 
allel in contemporary secular work. Wealth, that is to ety, 
the means of exchange, was substituted for food off e ring^ 
the receptacles for food and drink were objects of beauty. Every- 
thing waa meant for preservation, not for c on su mp tion. The 
initial purpose of satisfying the needs of the dead was aban- 
doned, thus opening new perspectives. This e xpl a in s the 
enormous quantity of valuable products ftteamka, textiles, 
jewels, etc.) that has come down to us by wag ^ tend)* from 
these dead civilizations, while nothing, or almost nothing, has 
remained from their production for the living. Aim pert of 
their relics are “substitution figures" of the woman and ser- 
vants of the dead, aa well as scenes of real We— banqueting 
and the like, also substitutes for reality — which warn tee 
subjects of Egyptian, Etruscan, and other funerary tolMi and 
paintings. An ultimate and most important need wan tea path 
tection of the corpse from decay; this waa linked ee mythkeal 
cosmological concepts (doctrine of the doublagtettMfl .artpchato- 
logicsl concepts (resurrection) and m a nifwoltai ftteff p ri m ari l y 
in ritual tradition. The need wee met by various wHie p ta a d 
expedients ranging from emb a lmme nt to tee fuuotary ted 
end from the latter, with a topi break from tee original putpote, 
to the death portrait (see rotammusm). This break aim ope ne d 
tee way to a free artistic ntpr am inn * » 

The cult of tee "power** deed pereon" cannot b* tete* 
deatiy explained either by an escha t ologi c al nr l -wwtem or bg 
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the treatment of the destitute dead. The idea of the powerful 
dead, like that of the destitute dead, can be found at all levels 
and in all religions, including the Christian. The documen- 
tation ia offered chiefly by architecture: megalithic monuments, 
Egyptian pyramids with their funerary temples, Greek heroa 
(sanctuaries dedicated to deified heroes), funerary temples of 
the Hindus, and others. The grandiosity of such funerary 
buildings appears at times disproportionate to their function, 
or at least to all other buildings, religious or secular. Their 
function transcended the simple concept of the grave and they 
assumed the aspect of a place of worship, differing from the 
function of true temples only in that the homage was addressed 
not to the gods but to the powerful dead. 

These buildings, their development, and their architec- 
tural specialization found a counterpart in the more discreet 
monuments of the Christian world. However, among the 
private tombs of the Early Christian era there were some 
grandiose ones, such os the so-called “Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia" (pl. 458; II, pl. 425) and that of Theodoric (pl. 457) 
at Ravenna. It may also be noted that the Early Christian 
basilicas were built over the tombs of martyrs and often had 
a specifically cemeterial character. 

In the veneration of the saints, too, whose relics were pre- 
served and to whom the churches were dedicated, is implicit 
the cult of the powerful dead, with all its effects on architecture 
and the other arts. Burials of the ordinary dead tended to be 
related to those of the saints; in the early cemeteries the 
ordinary dead were buried near the tombs of saints. (In very 
early times and in a totally different religious sphere the same 
phenomenon occurred at Abydos. The dead were interred 
near the burial place of Osiris or near the pyramids of kings, 
which were surrounded by mastabas, the tombs of nonregal 
persons.) Later the same tendency appeared in the churches. 
The social rank of private citizens brought about the pomp 
of monumental tombs and chapel tombs, the apparatus of 
funerals, and the solemn and gruesome worldliness of funerary 
symbols, particularly during the Counter Reformation and the 
baroque era. These were climaxed by the eclectic ostentation 
of the architecture and sculpture in modem cemeteries. 

Dario Sabbatucci 

Prehistory and protohistory. The concept of protect- 
ing and equipping the dead, independent of any particular 
ideology regarding the beyond, dominated the world of pre- 
history from paleolithic times. In the careful burials of the 
Upper Paleolithic period — as at the Balzi Rossi near Venti- 
miglia, Italy — one finds that the corpses were painted with 
red ocher. This suggests the transformation of a magico-reli- 
gious concept — that of blood understood as the principle and 
symbol of life — into a deliberate and specific act of decoration. 
In the cultures of the later Stone Age and of the early Bronze 
Age die burial usually included rich ornaments, clothes, food, 
instruments, and household goods. In .areas where the mega- 
lithic cultures spread, tombs have a monumental form (dol- 
mens, corridors, cists, etc.; pl. 456) or consist of artificial 
caves imitating houses excavated in the rock. Stone or molded 
figurines, usually feminine and nude, accompanied the dead. 
Presumably they were substitutes for the human sacrifice of 
servants or concubines or were symbolic of the Great Mother 
Goddess. Various other concepts inspired the making of 
aniconic or partially iconic steles, placed near the tombs, and 
relie& with images or complex ‘symbolic representations of 
boots, animals, and other subjects. Two examples ore the rock 
tombs of Petit-Morin in France and of Anghelu Rqju in Sardinia. 

A profound change took place, however, during the Bronze 
Age. This was connected with new cults, which added new 
gods of a solar or celestial type to the traditional ones of an 
earthly nature. The concept of the tomb os the residence of 
the dead p erson and of the objects placed in it os goods of 
immediate practical use was replaced by the sacrificial rite of 
cremation, often involving the destruction of a part of the 
funerary offerings. New symbolic types and subjects appeared, 
such as the chariot and pictures of birds, the latter being con- 


sidered the means of revealing the gods' will. The cinerary urn 
containing the burned bones (pl. 451) became an object of 
decoration. In the developed Iron Age the rite of inhumation 
was again preferred in several regions; however, there sur- 
vive numerous traces of the previous religious concepts in 
funerary customs and in the objects placed in tombs. There 
are also fusions of the two concepts; e.g., ossuaries shaped 
like houses or containing anthropomorphic elements. 


The primitive world. In the art of primitive peoples 
special importance is attached to the idea that after death 
the soul takes a form somehow connected with animals. There 
ore various types of belief, not always clearly distinguishable: 
the soul may live on in animal form, or an animal may act 
as a guide to the world beyond, or there may be animal guardians, 
such as Cerberus, at the gates of the other world. Frequently 
the birds, snakes, and other creatures associated with death 
are regarded as ominous and their appearance or call is thought 
to presage someone's death. They are also assigned a cosmic 
significance; for instance, certain birds have solar character- 
istics. Lunar associations are made with snakes, especially 
if they are conceived as possessing horns or as having a head 
at each end of the body. Since life in the other world implies 
living with ancestors, and since the mythical ancestors are often 
theriomorphic, it is understandable that animals associated with 
death often have totemic implications also. Similarly, no sharp 
distinction can be drawn between the idea of the soul's sur- 
vival in animal form and the idea of so-called “bush souls," 
which seems to be especially characteristic of hunting cultures. 

Considerable artistic development is associated with the- 
riomorphic coffins and other funerary furniture. In Nias the 
body is carried on a litter of animal form, then laid in a 
coffin also of animal form, and finally hung in the forest or 
installed in a house. The skull of a chief is usually removed 
from the coffin after a time and preserved in front of the house 
in a stone urn in the form of a mammal or bird, most frequently 
the hombill. In Bali the dead are burned in a coffin of animal 
form, which may be in the shape of a cow, a lion, a deer, or 
a fantastic half-elephant half-fish, according to caste. On the 
islands of San Cristobal and Santa Ana in the Solomons there 
is a particularly clear connection between the idea of sur- 
vival in animal form and theriomorphic funeral furniture. After 
a certain time the remains of the body ore exhumed, stuck to- 
gether with resin, made into the shape of a shark, and set 
adrift on the sea; the first sea creature to approach the body will 
be its future reincarnation. The skull, or at least the lower 
jaw, is sometimes preserved in a large wooden reliquary shaped 
like a shark or a bonito (pl. 449). The inhabitants of the Palau 
Islands in Micronesia believe that the souls of the dead dwell 
in certain sacred fishes, and for this reason the cult instruments 
used to preserve the connection with the ancestors are made 
in the shape of a fish. 

The soul is frequently believed to survive in the form of 
animals associated with the grave or with the earth, particu- 
larly the snake. Snake motifs ore used on coffins, tombs, urns, 
and skulls. The naga (serpent), common in the cult and mythol- 
ogy of the ancestors in the Pacific, is a characteristic element 
of the megalithic culture complex linking Oceania to Southeast 
Asia; other features of this complex include the modeling of 
skulls, theriomorphic coffins, and the hombill as bird of death 
and of the ancestors. 

Birds also are frequently associated with the departed soul, 
presumably because of the belief that the soul, once freed frotn 
the body, can fly or move very rapidly. Somet i mes the soul 
is believed to occupy a bird's body; sometimes it is borne to 
heaven by a bird. Both types of belief have extraordinarily 
wide distribution, and in art the bird as vehicle of the eon 1 
appears especially significant. Nowhere ia its outstanding in^ 
portance more evident than in the art of the island of Son** 
Crus, where almost all objects are decorated with it, dm figo>* 
of t he "soul bird" being represented in every style from the 
naturalistic to the com p l e tel y abs tr a c t. Similar n otions of the 
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“soul bird*' form the spiritual background of certain cult ob- 
jects and ornaments either made of feathers or decorated with 
them. For instance, at certain festivals of the dead the Torqa 
of the central part of the island of Celebes decorate the charnel 
house with hens* feathers; these feathers are supposed to be 
the wings on which the scent or “shadow” of the decorated 
soul houses is carried to the land of souls. 

Birds also play a decisive part in the journey to the other 
world among the shamans of Siberia. Among the Yakuts, 
Tungus, and Dolgans the coffin of a shaman lies in state sup- 
ported on posts; at the head or feet, or both, is placed a figure 
of a hawk, cuckoo, robin, or some other bird. These birds are 
the forms assumed by the spirits that helped the shaman on 
his journeys to heaven in his lifetime. It is one of a shaman’s 
duties to lead the dead into the next world, and on the way 
he calls for help to the koori bird, without whose aid he would 
never be able to make his way back from the land of the dead; 
in fact, he accomplishes the most difficult part of the journey 
riding on its back. Among the Dolgans nine poles are set up 
in a ro\ each with the wooden figure of a bird on top, all 
facing in the same direction. Each pole, hence each bird, 
stands higher than the preceding one, to represent the suc- 
cessive stages of the shaman’s journey to heaven. The ceremo- 
nial costume worn by a shaman while practicing his art is 
usually a symbolic representation of a bird. 

Mammals also may appear as traveling companions of the 
dead or as their reincarnation. In the megalithic culture of 
southeast Asia coffins and ritual houses are often decorated 
with pictures of buffaloes, bulls, horns, and similar subjects. 
There is an obvious similarity of idea between the bull-shaped 
coffins native to Borneo and other places and the well-known 
Toraja rite of burying a person of eminence in the body of 
a buffalo sacrificed for that purpose. There is an analogous 
practice in Africa. 

The journey to the other world is rarely represented in 
the art of primitive peoples, for the simple reason that with 
them the plastic arts, much less suited to epic subjects such 
as the journey of the soul, are more important than drawing 
and painting. In rock paintings the subject is for the most 
part extremely problematic, though some of the Australian 
and South African examples could easily have reference to 
the soul's journey. Examples of such representations can be 
found among the Dyaks of the Barito River region (Borneo), 
where both tools and the walls of houses are often adorned 
with pictures illustrating the way to the next world, as well 
sb landscapes and settlements in it. Other examples may be 
cited from ancient Mexico (pls. 461, 465). 

The mode of transport by which the dead are to accomplish 
their journey corresponds to that actually used by the living, 
either now or in the past (see vehicles). For instance, sledges 
as funeral equipment are found among Arctic and sub-Arctic 
peoples; burial in or with a boat is characteristic of coast 
dwellers and fisherfolk. The idea of the bark of the dead, 
together with various other concepts such as the ladder of the 
ancestors and the eye ornament, not all of which have funerary 
connections, seems to be characteristic of megalithic cultures. 
All these phenomena can be traced from the Sunda Islands 
u far as northwestern America, the classic examples being in 
Nias and among the Batak peoples of Sumatra. The occurence 
of a boat in the ritual of the dead, however, does not always 
mean that the soul was believed to travel by boat to the land 
of the dead; often the boat was simply one of the possessions 
of the deceased and was put with him in the same manner as 
his clothes and weapons, and in other cases it is doubtful whether 
c °ffins hollowed out of tree trunks are to be regarded as boats 
at all 

The connec tion between the bark of the dead and the 
journey to the next world is quite patent among the Malays 
in those parts of Oceania that have been influenced by 
them. The ship of the soul is of outstanding i m port an ce both 
m their art and in their lore of the beyond. The Tonga of 
to* western part of Celebes lay on the grave a pair of oars 
(sometimes only in miniature) with which die de c eas e d is to 
row himself in his coffin-chip across Lake NompMompi to 


the land of the ancestors. In Borneo and Sumatra little "cmi! 
boats” are often made in the shape of a hombtU; the mast 
is regarded as a symbol of the tree of life, and eitth of the 
carved figures standing in the boat has its particular significance. 
The ferryman is in the bow, the steersman at the stem, and 
between the two ere the dead passengers. The con n ection 
with the other world is also apparent in the custom of using 
ritual boats (usually suspended) as places for sacrifice to the 
ancestors, or of regarding them at residences for the spirits 
of the dead. In the Truk Islands of Micronesia a little suspended 
boat is one of the cult implements of the “woken of spirits,” 
whose special faculty is to call up the spirit of a dead penon 
and ask it questions about the treatment of a disease or the 
most effective magical means for increasing the yield of the 
harvest or of the fisheries. These “soul boats’* are often pro- 
vided with carved figures of birds, again — farfwg the con- 
nection with the other world. The bird depicted is the frig- 
ate bird, which is regarded as the bird of souls in large areas 
of Oceania. It carries the departed soul of the dead to the land 
of souls and . is held to be the bird of the gods. 

The ceremonial adornment of the corpse it part of the 
funeral ceremony and cannot as a rule be regarded separately, 
although there are instances of the ornaments being removed 
before burial. On the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, for 
example, the deceased, if of high rank, is placed on a chair* 
shaped bier wearing all his ornaments, and hit relatives and 
friends come to admire his rings of shell money; but these 
valuable adornments are removed before burial. This custom 
is explained by the belief that the spirit of the dead takes only 
the “shadow” of these things with him into the other world; 
this suffices to ensure for him a favorable reception. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the ornaments provided for the 
exposition are to be regarded basically as part of the funerary 
equipment. 

Different forms of burial are frequently combined. Certain 
types are characteristic of different peoples and cultures, hut 
different customs are aHo found even within a single cultural 
group. Sometimes this is due to the existence of different 
racial levels that have preserved various ancient customs in 
spite of fusion with different tribes; in other instances difference 
in burial customs correspdnds to difference in social status 
chiefs, nobles, and slaves being buried in different styles. The 
manner of death is also frequently important; those fallen in 
battle, for instance, are not always buried in the tame way at 
those who die naturally. 

The moat common ways of disposing of the corpse among 
primitive peoples, excluding those in which no trace of art 
is found, are burial, cremation, and mummification. In the 
first of these, the corpse generally is simply laid in the earth, 
but it may be wrapped in matting, hides, or cloth to protect 
it from direct contact with the soil. Urn burial, in which the 
entire corpse is placed in a pottery vessel, occurred in Amer- 
ica among the Tupi of the A mason Valley and in the re- 
gions influenced by them (pl. 45a) and in the pre-Columbian 
culture of Moundville, Ala. The latter examp le and others 
in northwestern Africa and southern and etetem Aaia were 
clearly due to the influence of higher cuitsan 17 m burial 
was also the usual practice among the pre-Cohunhian peoples 
of Mexico. A Totonac relief shows a death demon in the 
form of a skeleton climbing out of a funerary vesoeL From the 
point of view of art the different forms of c offin am of par- 
ticular importance (pl. 449)* 

The distribution of the practice of orenntion among prim- 
itive cultures reflects for the most part the infiuenoe of higher 
ones. It was extremely rare in West Africa, whioh came under 
the influence of the ancient Mediterranean ririhmtkmsjt and 
in the part of East Africa influenced by thelanchut Orient. 
Certain South American rvainpha of cr e mation were origi- 
nally derived from the hiri*er civilization of Crifanifria, and 
cremation among the Inditas of CaHfomse was perfn pe of 
Mexican derivation. It is difficult to explain, e x cept by fflia 

of cremation in central tad t n mh mate m Aaia and In da n eria 
Conridarin g the general trend of diffireicn, it la pmtrifelg to 
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find that cremation was practiced by the very primitive aborig- 
ines of Tasmania, who died out at the end of the 19th century, 
and also by a few extremely backward groups in Melanesia. 

In some places cremation is only one stage of the burial 
process. When the ashes or the remains of calcined bones are 
preserved, the ways in which they are kept offer many oppor- 
tunities to the artist. For instance, among the Giliaks of north- 
eastern Asia the remains of the corpse after cremation are 
preserved in a richly decorated ritual hut, the architecture of 
which shows a connection with ancient Chinese artistic tra- 
ditions. The pre-Columbian Tarascans of Mexico, like the 
Aztecs and Mixtecs, cremated their chieftains and then made 
up the remains into a mummylike bundle, which was put into 
a large urn and buried under one comer of a pyramid. 

The style of mummification depends partly on technical 
dull and partly on the facilities available in a district. In some 
arid regions the salt content of the ground is so high that corpses 
are preserved for a long time without special treatment. In 
other places the corpse is dried by being exposed to the action 
of smoke (Madagascar, northern Congo, Australia, New Guinea, 
Marquesas Islands, southeastern Asia), while in still others it 
is filled with honey (western Sudan, China). The embalming 
of corpses, often combined with fumigation, is characteristic 
of the higher cultures and their immediate sphere of influence. 

Mummification was widely practiced by the peoples of the 
Andes, the royal mummies of the Incas being especially im- 
pressive; wearing golden masks, they used to sit on golden 
thrones in the temple of Cuzco. The masks were necessary be- 
cause the custom was to block the orifices of the body with 
cotton, wrap the corpse in cloth, and place it in a sack filled 
with certain plants, so that the human form was no longer 
recognizable. The masks for royal mummies were of gold, 
those of others, of wood. Even before the time of the Incas 
the coast dwellers of Peru made similar bundles and gave them 
a human appearance by attaching an artificial head made of 
a doth cushion with a wooden nose and eyes of mussel shells, 
or else a facial mask entirely of wood, earthenware, silver, or 
gold. The mummification of deceased rulers was also customary 
in the high culture of Colombia. Its occurrence in the Aleutian 
Islands suggests a connection between the practices of America 
and Asia. Highly evolved methods of mummification are found 
also in the Canary Islands, among other places, and in certain 
parts of Australia. 

Mummification is often combined with other forms of 
disposal of the corpse: the mummy may be buried or exposed 
on a platform, or mummification may constitute only one 
stage of the process. In certain cases the whole body is not 
preserved but only certain parts, such as the bones, skull, 
or hair. 

To preserve the skull and ensure that the features of the 
living man will continue to "live," complicated operations are 
often necessary. In the central part of Celebes this is achieved 
by attaching a wooden mask to the skull. New Guinea and 
New Ireland are the classic examples of regions where model- 
ing on skulls is practiced, often in a highly artistic manner 
characteristic of the mqplithic culture of Oceania. (An 
isolated instance of this was found among the Toltecs in 
Mexico.) The soft parts, once gone, are replaced by earthen- 
ware; the eye cavities are then painted in a dark color and filled 
with wax, into which two cowries are inset in an oblique posi- 
tion, so that the opening of the shell and its indentations form 
eyelid* and eyelashes. There is often embedded in the eye 
cavh£* piece of Cypram tigris shell with a round buttonlike 
object in the middle; the concave bluish-white surface repre- 
sents the sclerotic, and the darker color of the button, the iris. 
To complete the realistic effect the hair of die deceased person 
is glued onto the skull. At the hairline parallel rows of cowries, 
kernels of the coax plant, or boars' teeth are occasionally in- 
serted. Around the eyes, nose, and mouth the modeled head 
is painted with decorative curves to resemble the tattooing on 
the living face, a particularly rich development in Maori art. 

Skulls dpt are considered full of power are often stored 
in special receptacle*; in Africa, wooden ancestor figures may 
be carved on the Hd* ef such receptacles. In eastern Me la nesi a 


modeled heads are kept in special shrines made of rushes and 
richly decorated with rings. In New Guinea they are placed 
on a portable frame artistically carved and polychromed (pl. 449). 
In New Ireland, the New Hebrides, and elsewhere they are 
put on posts set between the shoulders of ancestor figures. 
In some parts of Melanesia the skulls of chiefs and of slain 
enemies are made into masks for warriors in the belief that 
the power of the deceased will thus pass to the wearer. The 
head is cut in two behind the ears without damaging the face, 
and the facial half prepared in the same manner as a skull. 

The ritual use of human bones is not limited to primitive 
peoples. In various higher cultures — for example, that of 
Tibet — drinking cups and drums made of skulls and flutes 
and other musical instruments made of human bones play an 
important part. In pre-Columbian Mexico there was a ritual 
musical instrument made of a thighbone with transverse cuts 
along it, played by scraping with a shell or with the shoulder 
blade of a deer. In WeBt Africa small pieces of skin or other 
fragments of a corpse are often inserted into portraits of ancestors 
— a custom possibly derived from the Christian cult of relics. 

Among sepulchral buldings must be included the huts that, 
although frequently built over a grave, are not intended as 
dwelling places for the dead but rather as shrines to which 
gifts may be brought on certain occasions and in which the 
ancestors may take up residence for a short time. The Batak 
of Sumatra build in the marketplace temple huts dedicated 
to distinguished ancestors; in these the shamans evoke the 
ancestral spirits. In Nias every village of any size possesses 
a hut (bale), consisting as a rule of only a roof rising from 
the ground or supported on posts. This hut is supposed to 
be the lodging of the ancestors, and it is used when closer 
contact with them is desired. 

There is sometimes a tendency to "sanctify" objects and 
practices that are ancient or even merely old. In Nias the bale 
hut supported on posts has typical features in common with 
the open dwelling huts that have long ceased to be built. In 
Africa the spirit houses and little huts commonly built over 
graves are mostly conical, although concial dwelling huts are 
extremely rare. Where huts are not built for ancestors, it is 
sometimes the custom to consecrate to them certain holy places 
out of doors or in the house, for example, the hearth or the 
threshold. The simplest type of ancestral altar is an offering 
bowl laid on the ground, on an altar of earth, stone, or clay, 
or on a board. There is an indescribable variety of these ob- 
jects, some of them artistically interesting. A typical accessory 
to the ancestral altar in the megalithic culture of southeast 
Asia and Oceania is a little ladder, often inverted, because the 
spirits of the dead do everything in an opposite way from the 
living. Among the Batak these "soul ladders," supposed to 
facilitate the descent of the spirits, always have an uneven 
number of rungs, because ladders used by the living always 
have an even number. Of the offering boards the moat artisti- 
cally important are those widely distributed in Melanesia, 
painted or carved in openwork with ancestor figures, usually 
highly stylized, in which the ancestors are believed to dwell 

Mana (extraphysical power) is attributed to certain in- 
signia of rank, whose bearer, the chief, is thus marked out as 
a living ancestor, the representative of the power inherited 
from his forbears and supported by them. Thus forms of 
scepter in Africa are derived from the staves of office of mighty 
ancestors or from carved figures of them. A throne in the 
form of a chair is explained as the dwelling place of the ancestral 
soul, which means, of course, that throne and ancestral altar 
became indistinguishable both in form and function. Carved 
thrones with representations of ancestors are extremely com- 
mon, and among the Yoruba and the Bozo of the upper Niger* 
the sacred stool is often a cult object. These emblems of rsnk 
are kept in certain sacred huts which recall the hut* of the 
ancestors. In the same category also belong the mysterious 
ceremonial stools from the Sepik River area in New Guinea* 
which always bear the depiction of an ancestor or a *piri*» 
though their exact purpose is not known. The spirit throne* 
so far mentioned, though simpler in form, show analogies* 
again, with the megalithic culture complex. 
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The influence of megalithic culture it particularly evident 
in southeastern Asia. In Nias, for example, at the death of 
an adult (or in some placet, of the head of the family only) 
an artistic wooden figure it made and placed among the other 
ancestor figures. When the soul of the deceased is to be in- 
stalled in this figure, the relatives go to the grave to look for it. 
The soul is found in the form of a spider, which is brought 
to the ancestral statues in a bamboo tube, then released so 
that the soul may enter the figure. Meanwhile there is dancing, 
and the genealogy of the deceased is recited. Contact with 
the ancestors is ensured not only by means of these ancestral 
statues but also by the preservation of skulls, though only in 
the families of chiefs. The skulls are kept in monuments or 
containers specially made for the purpose, often consisting of 
upright stones with a horizontal stone laid across the top. 
Other monuments take the form of a truncated pyramid with 
the skull in the upper part, while still others are bird-shaped. 
An upright stone is erected for a chief and a horizontal one 
for his wife. These stone skull containers are usually con- 
structed > front of the house, and the ceremony that follows 
their erection connects them with the ancestor figures within. 
The figures themselves are placed either on a board or on a 
kind of throne with an open umbrella over it. In the south 
of Nias stone monuments ( darodaro ) are erected about a year 
after the death of a chief or his wife; they consist of a long, 
broad stone laid over two or more uprights, probably derived 
from the similar monuments just described. They are often 
combined with the representation of a wooden bench and the 
imprints of feet. Behind the darodaro stands a column ( tedro 
hulu)\ it is often decorated and serves as back support for the 
corpse. In central Nias stone pillars in human form (behu) 
are erected, often with the skull preserved in the top; they 
are supposed to ensure that the deceased will be treated as 
a chief in the other world. Among the Naga tribes of Assam 
(India) buffalo heads carved in wood, or sometimes the skulls 
of actual buffaloes, are placed on memorial stones as an indica- 
tion that sacrifice has been offered. Such customs, with various 
individual features, are widely distributed over the earth’s surface, 
always in a significant connection with other factors of the 
megalithic culture complex. 

Comparative study has established that ritual columns can 
be regarded as substitutes for or precursors of a typical mega- 
lithic monument, the menhir. Megalithic culture has affected 
enormous areas of Oceania (especially important centers being 
Umboi in the Bismarck Archipelago, the eastern Solomons, 
the Banks Islands, and the east-central part of the New Hebrides.) 
Hence it is plausible to attribute to megalithic cultural influence 
such phenomena as the carved grave columns that occur in 
Arnhemland and on the islands of Melville and Bathurst, 
which belong ethnologically to Australia, for these columns 
have no parallel in the art of the Australian aborigines. 

In the remote parts of northeastern Asia carved sepulchral 
pillars are found with androgynous figures that are typically 
megalithic. The Ainu, who are considered to be the aborigines 
°f Japan, set up on their graves posts that have a spear-shaped 
top for a man and a round top for a woman. The Eskimos of 
southern Alaska sometimes erect grave pillars adorned with 
human and ■nimml figures, comparable to those of the Atha- 
baakan tribes in Alaska and British Columbia. These grave 
pillars and memorial columns represent the genealogical con- 
nections or the most important experiences of the deceased 
P e mon and may be considered modest prototypes of the famous 
Bfemorial pillars of the Tsunshian, the Haida, and other tribes 
of northwestern America. These carved pillars of the north- 
western Amerinds, usually designated in literature as totem 
Poles, are sometimes grave pillars or memorial columns and 
•ometimes internal or external supports of a house. 

In Africa megalithic elements are found scattered over a 
wide area, with three main regions of c once n tr a t i on. In south- 
Nigeria, nort h west e rn Cameroons, and the Niger-Senegri 
outnct there are megalithic constructions, elliptical stone circlet, 
pnallic stones, and numerous other signs of megalithic culture 
f*T Hythokgy, In southern Ethiopia, and less character* 
istacally in stttam Sudan and- Kenya, m eg alith ic culture is 


represented by grave pillars, ancestor figures, architectural con- 
structions, and the erection of trophies (pl. 451). Finally, 
on and near the eastern coast, in the region of d ic ancient 
Rhodesian culture, and farther west as far aa central Angola, 
ate found constructions of a monumental type, the fi u um y 
beliefs of Madagascar, and evidences of human sacrifice^ Natu- 
rally, not all the elements of the culture cntnphx are to be 
found in the zones of secondary influence of these three 
centers. 

The more extravagant the grave gifts became and the more 
costly in material goods and human lives, the greater the in- 
ducement to be satisfied with substitutes, especially after Euro- 
pean colonization and in view of the belief * h * t the deed require 
only the essence or “shadow" of the gifts. In some cases hum— * 
sacrifice is imitated rather than actual; for instance, v*wmg 
the Carrier Indians of British Columbia the ritual burning 
of widows has long ceased to be practiced, but during her 
husband’s cremation a widow is required to lie beside the 
pyre until she is nearly dead of heat. In other cases a milder 
form of sacrifice was substituted: in many parts of Indonesia 
the human offering has now been replaced by a buffalo. The 
offering of the hair, which is very widespread, can be con- 
sidered, at least in many cases, a substitute for an earlier human 
sacrifice. More common and more important for ita influen ce 
on the art of primitive peoples is the custom of substituting 
models for real people or valuable objects. Tribes in the far 
north put the whole of a man’s property into the grave with 
him; among the Eskimos, however, weapons, kayaks, and 
similar possessions are so hard to come by that the dead man 
is provided only with wooden models. There are analogies in 
other parts of the world. 

The cult of the dead and of the ancestors has a very im- 
portant influence on the art of primitive peoples, especially 
in connection with sculpture in the round and masks. Statues 
of the dead serve the same purpose as mummification, ensur- 
ing the survival of the soul (pls. 450, 451); the psychic essence 
of the deceased person it believed to be magically transferred 
to his image. Very frequently a lock of hit hair is glued to 
it, or some of his clothes or ornaments. The inhabitant* of the 
island of Kisar, near Timor, place a stone beside a dying per- 
son so that the soul at its departure many enter into it; inane* 
diately after the death they place on the atone a little h u man 
figure made of horn, tin, ivory, or wood, usually in a crouch- 
ing attitude, and the stone receives a personal name. Fre- 
quently the figure is regarded as only a temporary dwelling 
place for the soul. When the inhabitants of the New Hebrides 
want to communicate with the spirit of a dead man, they entice 
it into the ancestor figure by spells, music, and food offerings 
and then pray to it after they have heard some noise that makes 
them think the soul has entered the image. 

To those who believe that souls can be thus transferred, 
the images of the dead and of ancestors are not just memo ria ls 
but are magically identified with the dead. Many customs 
exemplify this; for example, a Chippewa widow would carry 
about with her a manikin, made of her dead husband’s clothes 
and ornaments, to represent him. Moat figUtfka of the dud 
and of ancestors are treated as portrait statues by those who 
pay devotion to them, regardless of any objective r aa awih l aiifa 
to the deceased. The image is accepted ad a perfe c tly a de q u ate 
vehicle for the personality of the dead person, a lt h nugh the 
personality is, of course, gradually forgotten. Only veryeari- 
nent kings and other famous characters lhwd on in m emory, 
and their statues also had their n a m es attached to them. 

Thus the Bakuba kings of Bushongo in the southern Congo 
had portrait statues made of themselves; nearly ail of the 17 
known at present are identified (II, pl. 1x3)4 Khlg 8hmahs 
Bolongong (1600-20?), ninety-third in the lantlpf rim B ri tu hi 
kings was the first who had hit statue made **in orde r ring 
men might remember him afterward. 9 ' He is rapreamteri 
playing the game of Ida, whid} is known all over Africa* Kins 
Mikope Mbuk (ca. 18x0-40), w ho introduced the previously 
prohibited custom of marriage *rith slaves, is anrmnipanitrii fry 
a small female figure of e slave, Bach of these statues, unafr 
ined by itself, creates the impression of e portrait; fri atdi 
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all together, though they are hundreds of years apart in time, 
they seem like the work of a single artist, almost the only dif- 
ferences being in the attributes. This shows how much the 
style of portraiture was influenced by an ideal notion of what 
a king should be. The same is true of the great bronze heads 
with wings from Benin. The absence of individual character 
is due not to lack of artistic ability but to a concept of the 
nature of personality totally distinct from that of Europe. 
This is quite clear in the design of three royal statues from 
the old kingdom of Dahomey. They represent three kings: 
Ghezo (1819-58), whose nickname was Kokoula (“Cock”); 
Glele (1858-89), called Kinikini (“Lion”); and Gbehanzin 
(1889-94), called Gbowele (“Shark”). The artist completely 
avoided rendering their individual facial characteristics, there- 
by laying all the more emphasis on the animal sobriquets, 
which probably have a totemistic significance. Ghezo is shown 
as a man dressed in feathers, Glele as a lion with human legs, 
and Gbehanzin as a creature with human arms and legs but 
a fish's head and scaly breast. Lifelike resemblance in a series 
of ancestral portraits such as these is also reduced by the fact 
that the artist strives to emphasize the suprahuman traits of 
the spirits according to tribal tradition. 

In view of the very wide distribution of burial in the fe- 
tal position and the frequent occurrence of human figures 
carved in this attitude, it seems obvious to suggest a connection 
between the two. Elsewhere the artist may have drawn his first 
inspiration from the sight of a dead body. It may be supposed 
that the famous Easter Island statues in “skeletal” style (pl. 451) 
were inspired by the sight of half-decayed corpses or of per- 
sons who had died of hunger. The tradition according to which 
an early artist met some spirits whose projecting ribs were 
very conspicuous and that he introduced the “skeletal” style 
for that reason may be an explanation developed later to ac- 
count for an artistic tradition that was no longer understood. 
The pre-Columbian Chimu of the Peruvian coast believed 
that the dead live on in the form of skeletons. On their painted 
pottery one often sees skeletons dressed as living people and 
taking part in earthly amusements, mostly as musicians and 
dancers. The dance of death was as common in ancient Peru 
as in medieval Christendom. 

The more faded and mythical the real personalities of the 
ancestors became, the more they were represented in art under 
fantastic and demonic guise. The representations of mythical 
ancestors of a tribe were not bound by the limitations of human 
anatomy. In Nias, for example, some of the ancestor figures 
have male genitals and female breasts; others, female genitals 
and a beard. Such representations are expressions of the Nias 
creation story, according to which the original being was spheri- 
cal and bisexual and the first human couple resulted when 
it was cut in two. Similar androgynous ancestor figures as well 
as masks are found among the Bqokwe in eastern Angola. 
The famous uli statues of central New Ireland are often life- 
size or over and represent famous chieftains of ancient times, 
without any trace of individual portraiture. A feature of the 
conventional style is a peculiar head ornament resembling 
a helmet, probably a reminiscence of a hairstyle no longer in use. 
One feature of these figures that ethnologists have not yet 
completely explained is their apparent bisexuality; they have 
a large phallus and also firm and swelling breasts. The present 
aborigines maintain that this has nothing to do with bisexuality 
and that the large breasts only indicate the strength of a well- 
nourished chief. Because of the fact that in the northern part 
of t^p island certain ritual dances are performed by men wear- 
ing artificial breasts, it seems not impossible that the uli figures 
may actually represent men disguised to play women's roles 
in ceremonies from which women were excluded, a phenom- 
enon with parallels in other parts of the world. 

Ancestor masks are as a rule even less naturalistic than 
figures in the round and emphasize even more strongly the 
fantastic and demonic. Besides actual death masks, not worn 
by the living but bound onto the heads of the deceased (in 
Peru, Mexico, the Aleutian Islands, Central Asia; Celebes, and 
elsewhere), there are also facial masks, tilted masks (worn not 
ewer the face but tilted up over the head), and masks worn 


on top of the head. The mask is never more than a part, though 
the most important and expressive one, of a disguise concealing 
the entire body of the wearer. The disguised person becomes 
another being, the dead man or the ancestor whose spirit is 
embodied in the mask. Masks are thus an essential element 
in the dramatic art of primitive peoples, and the wearer is 
playing a role. At the same time the mask is a cult object, 
and the masked dance represents a profound mystery of trans- 
formation. As an element in a religious-dramatic ritual the 
mask reaches its fullest expressiveness only when it is in action. 
Thus, in contrast to the impressive stillness of the ancestor 
figures, masks have a passionate and very dynamic aspect. 
The statues rarely express action. 

At certain festivals among the Pangwe of West Africa the 
ancestor figures are used as actors in a puppet play, a custom 
that has remote connections with the ancient Mediterranean. 
A similar practice seems to have existed on Easter Island: at the 
festival of the ripening of the bananas the ancestor figures 
were hung by cords around the necks of the participants and 
rocked in their arms in time to the singing. Typical of the 
cult of the dead is the tilted topeng mask of the Toba-Batak 
in northern Sumatra: at the feast in honor of a dead chief it 
is worn by a slave, who waves a pair of wooden hands and 
dances to represent the dead man. In earlier times the slave 
was slaughtered at the end of the ceremony. 

In regions where secret societies are important the masked 
dancers at funerals are usually drawn exclusively from their 
members. The masks of the secret societies may represent, 
besides ancestors or the head of the clan, various nature de- 
mons, especially bush spirits. In the secret societies, too, the 
masks are sometimes used for activities other than funerals. 
In the eastern part of New Britain, for instance, the masks 
of the Mengen people have a complex of functions. Here the 
original form of the mask was simply a cowl of netting worn 
by a mourner to make himself more like the dead person and 
to appear as a scarcely recognizable smokelike ghost. (This 
is a very widespread idea that occurs among Indo-European, 
Semitic, Altaic, and other peoples; the dead person or the demon 
of death is regarded as “the hidden one” and frequently so 
called.) Among the Mengen the masked dances are held not 
only on the occasion of a death but also for circumcisions and 
at the harvest. Their neighbors, the Baining, also hold masked 
dances at harvesttime, using masks of bark that may be 
more than 15 ft. high; one may assume that the ancestors 
represented by the masks are supposed to increase the fertility 
of the fields. 

Figures of the dead are sometimes placed in direct contact 
with bodily remains of the person represented, emphasizing 
the close connection between the two. According to one ethno- 
logical theory, ancestor figures originated when the wooden 
pole set up on a grave (or alternatively the tree sacred to the 
ancestors) was combined with the preserved skull to form 
a figure representing the ancestor. There are, indeed, tribes 
among whom the skull and figure (or pole) are found combined, 
for instance, in the New Hebrides, where actual skulls are 
set up on lay figures made of bamboo and straw and carefully 
painted to give an extremely realistic appearance. In other 
instances a skull mask may be set on a pole which has only a 
vague suggestion of human form. Even in figures that contain 
nothing of the dead body, however, it is often believed that the 
soul of the deceased person has taken up residence. Again, 
the remains may be artificially restored. The eastern Torsi* 
of Celebes, at one stage in their funeral cere m onies, dig up 
the bones, tie them together, and attach a wooden mask and 
artificial arms with armlets. A similar procedure existed among 
the pre-Columbian coast dwellers of Peru. 

The connection between ancestor figures and ouch relics 
as skulls is most obvious in die art works in what is aalled the 
Korwar style of southeastern Asia and Oceania. Tne best- 
known examples are the crouching figures from the northwest 
coast of New Guinea: the heads of the figures are huger than 
life size, cubical in shape, end contain skulls. These hnagas 
often wear the typical Malayan painted hat, which haa®J* 
been worn in Melanesia within human memory. Further, 
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the figures have straight hair, unlike the curly-haired Mela- 
nesians. These features and the fact that the Korwar style 
is found in the extreme northwest of New Guinea indicate 
that it originated farther west, where it is found in Timor and 
Flores, and especially among the Batak of Sumatra, and in 
Nias. Farther east it occurs in the Trobriand Islands, the 
Solomons, and, surprisingly enough, in eastern Polynesia on 
Easter Island and the Marquesas. Stylistic comparison indi- 
cates the probable origin of this style: all the characteristics of 
the Korwar style can be found in a more refined form in the 
Khmer culture of Indochina. The range of distribution, the 
shape of hat, and other elements suggest that the Khmer style 
was carried to Oceania by waves of Malay migrants and there 
somewhat debased or modified by the local population, 
presumably about the 8th century of our era. This theory, 
being based solely on stylistic considerations, does not, how- 
ever, answer the question of how works of art of this type came 
to be combined in New Guinea with the idea of preserving 
ancestral skulls. 

Such problems as the origin of the Korwar style illustrate 
the connection between the study of funerary art among prim- 
itive peoples, which often has a magical or mana character, 
and historical ethnology in general. By ethnological research, 
connections can be traced over great distances and long periods 
of time. It may, then, be suggested again that megalithic migra- 
tions played a basic part in the history of ancestor figures. 
The highly characteristic megalithic pillar cult, the cult 
of graves, the system of commemorative festivals, the monu- 
mental construction, and the great interest the megalithic 
peoples took in death, the beyond, and the perpetuation of 
their achievements — all these offer points of comparison with 
the beliefs and stylistic notions expressed in the ancestor figures 
of primitive peoples. For instance, the megalithic monuments 
of the Khasi in Assam are not merely memorials of the ancestors; 
they are called by the names of the ancestors and are believed 
to incorporate their souls. The same connection of memorial 
stones with actual ancestors is found also in wide areas of 
Oceania, southern Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. Without doubt 
a large proportion of ancestor figures have a connection with 
the grave, or the bodily remains. In northeastern Africa, 
especially in southern Ethiopia, in a culture which has definite 
megalithic connections, gravestones and anthropomorphic grave 
pillars are found together (pls. 88, 89). 

Ethnology shows that although in recent times wood sculp- 
ture has predominated, at one time it was secondary to sculpture 
in stone, for which it later became a substitute. This i8 especially 
true in Africa. The mortuary figures of soft steatite discovered 
in the Noqui Mountains of northern Angola have a tradition 
that demonstrably goes back at least to the x6th century. They 
stood encircled by wooden figures in the same style, and the whole 
group represented a dan or an extended family. The wooden 
figures fell victim to termites within a few yedts, and only the 
stone figures remain as evidence of the surprisingly high stand- 
ard of funerary art in the old kingdom of the Congo. The 
present population makes only wooden ancestor figures, at 
Mt in a style related to that of the old stone statues, although 
simplified. Some of the atone examples show an unmistakable 
kinship with the sacred sculpture of the higher civilizations 
of southeastern Asia. Ethnological study of the culture of the 
southern Congo and northern Angola has brought to light 
a coherent complex of megalithic elements (mummification, 
stone tombs, Jammy beliefs, and human sacrifice) that have 
s clear connection with die higher culture of Zimbabwe in 
Southern Rhodesia. Asiatic influences certainly reached Zim- 
“Jw®. probably indirectly, so it seems not impossible that 
tne funerary art of Angola may have received its decisive in- 
spiration from the East. The occurrence of steatite statues 
m cultural region of Zimbabwe is evidence for this, but 
j*the other hand there are no grave statues which could have 
bccn the p rotot y pes of those in Angola. There is, how e ver, 
•Bother connection between the ancient kingdom of the Congo 
megalithic culture, and many tribal traditions support it: 
the historical roots of the ancient kingdom point toward the 
QOrt b» far example, to the Kiaai in upper Guinea, the Mende 


in Sierra Leone, and the Erie of southern Nigeria, where stone 
grave sculpture and other megalithic elements are found* 

Lassie Vaisa 

The ancient world. Near East . The funerary traditions 
of die great civilizations of the ancient Near East represent 
a special development of those prevalent in the Neolithic pe- 
riod. Egypt yields ample documentary evidence of a highly 
developed eschatology in written texts, funerary customs, 
and art. Chief attention was given to the corpse. It was 
protected through inhumation, the limbs being held in place 
by bandages; later, mummification was adopted. This method 
was successfully practiced on a wide scale only from the 
time of the New Kingdom. The Egyptians ensured survival 
through preservation of the appearance of the dead person in 
masks on the anthropomorphic sarcophagi and also, thoug h 
in another sense, in the individual portrait, which appeared 
even in the Old Kingdom aa a well-developed artistic theme 
(see portraiture). 

Egyptian burial equipment, bound to the ancient prehistoric 
concept of the needs of the dead, became progressively more 
complex and rich, reaching a peak in the gorgeous furnishings 
found in the tombs of the Pharoahs of the New Kingdom, 
especially that of Tutankhamen (pl. 449). In addition to cloth- 
ing, jewels, amuletB, and flowers, tombs contained furniture, 
weapons, carts, pottery, Btone receptacles, baskets, games, 
musical and writing instruments, toilet implements, necklaces, 
and bracelets. The most important item of the funerary equip- 
ment was the sarcophagus, made of stone or wood in the fonn 
of either an oblong box (originally shaped like a houae) or an 
anthropomorphous mummylike container. The latter was dec- 
orated with vivid colors and gold, particularly the mask, or 
with carved figures and hieroglyphic inscriptions (pl. 449). 
Canopic jars, of which the earliest go back to the 4th dynas- 
ty, were intended to contain the entrails. There were four 
for each body, each pzsstded over by one of the four sons 
of Horns. The tomb, originally built as shelter for the dead, 
became in Egypt one of the highest architectural and monu- 
mental manifestations of the preclassic ancient world, es evi- 
denced by the pyramids («-. 456)* the funerary temples, die 
sacred boats, and the vast and complex rock tombs cut in the 
terraces of the Nile and richly decorated. 

The preservation after death of the personality, physical 
characteristics, and habits of the deceased was ensured not 
only by the funerary portraits (the so-called “reserve heads*') 
but also by the reliefs and paintings frequently executed on 
the walls of the tombs from the time of the Old Kingdom, 
depicting scenes of family life, banquets, agriculture, hunting, 
and the like. From the end of the Old and through the entire 
Middle Kingdom such subjects were often represented in s mall 
wooden models featuring servants, dancers, craftsmen, cooks, 
peasants, herdsmen, boatmen, and frequently the milieu in 
which they operated (pl. 460). In tome paintings in New 
Kingdom tombs at Thebes the scenes of domestic Ufa ere 
accompanied by pictures of funerals, shotting the funeral 
procession crossing the Nile to the tomb, the ritual laments* 
tion, the ceremony of the “opening of the mouth end of the 
eyes" carried out on the mummy by the o ffici a tin g priest, 
and the burial itself. 

In the New Kingdom numerous pictures of the other ttorid 
appear among the illustrations of the funerary p ap y ri . Very 
widespread was the idea of a kingdom of die deed, ruled by 
Osiris, into which the dead entered after proving thrir virtue 
during life. A typical illustration of this is the s ce ne off the 
j udg me n t of the soul, which takes place in e dpt tt eue 
aide, sitting under a canopy, is the god Oairitt teffid fate 
him ere 4a judges, each of whom tries one pammdm rite At 
the center of die composition a b al a n ce bean <at one plate the 
heart of the dead person and on the other the symbol off truth; 
Horns and Anubis verify die correctness of the ttriffittp rifh 
Thodi writes the verdict in hfeAoalb The dec e ased is lift'Mfr 
die hall by Anubis to be judged bfforathegoddeaa Meet* AftyM* 
monster with e crocodile heed, the for epawi end d Uflfal df 
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a lion, and the hindquarters of a female hippopotamus, the 
“devourer of the dead,*’ stands waiting with open mouth, 
ready to consume the dead who are found wanting (pl. 464). 
The residence of the “justified" (Field of Offerings of Food 
or Field of Reeds) is represented as a cluster of little islands 
surrounded by canals. On these islands the dead pursue agri- 
cultural activities and make offerings to the gods. The under- 
world depicted in the regal tombs is populated by monsters. 

In the civilization of the ancient Near East, which was 
contemporaneous with the Egyptian, literary texts amply de- 
scribe the conception of the hereafter and the fate awaiting the 
soul. The Sumero- Akkadian texts relate how, after death, the 
soul descends into Aralu, the kingdom of the underworld, 
while the body remains in the tomb surrounded by food and 
objects of everyday use. The city of the dead, situated under 
the ground, is governed by Eresh-Kigal, the goddess of the 
underworld. Seven walls, watched by guardians, surround the 
huge city, which is full of dust and ruins and enveloped in 
darkness. There the dead, after being judged by Eresh-Kigal, 
feed on dust and mud; only the offerings of relatives can some- 
what lighten their fate. A few texts mention an island of the 
blessed, but this was reserved for a few chosen souls to whom 
the gods had granted immortality. The pessimism that in- 
spired Mesopotamian eschatology explains the absence of ar- 
tistic representations except for a few scenes representing fu- 
nerary sacrifices. 

Burial customs were primitive: the corpse was wrapped in 
matting or bandages and placed in a grave dug in the soil, 
or it was put into a terra-cotta sarcophagus or inside two con- 
ical jars that fitted together. Hie tombs did not always con- 
stitute a necropolis outside the town; a dead person might 
be buried under the floor of his own dwelling, as sometimes 
happened in neolithic cultures. In this religious concept it 
was considered important that the dead receive libations of 
pure water, and the eldest son was usually the “maker of the 
water libation," which was probably the reason for domestic 
burials. 

The Sumerian regal tombs of Ur (first half of the 3d mil- 
lennium B.c.) constitute a unique phenomenon. In ample 
graves dug in the soil and covered by domes were found a 
great number of corpses, spaced with regularity and surrounded 
by exceptionally rich burial equipment comparable to that of 
the Egyptian tombs: objects to be used in games, musical 
instruments, boats (probably for crossing the river of the dead), 
and other objects. The bodies are probably those of the king's 
retinue, sacrificed to be near the dead sovereign in accord- 
ance with a custom known in prehistory and appearing again 
at a later date. 

Among the Palestinian peoples is found the idea of a realm 
of the dead (Sheol) where the shades (rephahn) were to be 
found. After death the soul went down to this region, not 
unlike the Mesopotamian Aralu, and led a life of sadness. 
According to the Canaanites, however, the soul maintained 
a closer relation with the body left in the tomb, feeding on 
the food left near the body and refreshing itself with water 
brought by suitable ducts to the place of burial, as seen in 
the tombs of Ugarit. From this belief arose the fear that the 
tombs might be violated, hence the dead were buried in the 
most secret places. 

In Syria and Palestine both cremation and inhumation were 
practiced. Cremation occurred more frequently than in Meso- 
potamia, and its existence is testified to both in the prehistoric 
era (he Khudheirah urns) and in the historical era (hut ossuaries 
of Ugarit). The tombs of the historical period were generally 
of an underground or a well type, the first more frequent in 
very ancient times (Byblos), the second in the first millennium 
B.c. Hie dead body might be placed directly into such tombs 
(as a t Tell el- Jam, where a stone serves as pillow) or inside 
jars or sarcophagi. Hie latter, obviously inspired by Egypt, 
were very frequent in the royal tombs of Byblee and Sidon 
and have also been found in Palestine (Beth Shan, Tell el- 
'Yar'ah). The case-shaped sarcophagus is older than the anthro- 
pomorphous e ne. The dromos tombs of Ugarit (Minet el-Beidi) 
sre of a special type (of Mycenaean origin), as are the tombs of 


the Hyksos, in which the body of a horse or a donkey has been 
found with the dead man. Children were always buried in 
jars. The funerary equipment was never very elaborate, and 
only at a later period did ceramics begin to be abundant, 
except for the Hyksos tombs. The reason for this poverty was 
perhaps the fear expressed in inscriptions that the avidity of 
robbers might violate the repose of the dead. 

Among the representations of funerary subjects are the 
reliefs on the sarcophagus of Ahiram, king of Byblos, who 
lived about the xoth century b.c. (pl. 453). On the principal 
side is the king himself, portrayed as a dead man, before a 
table loaded with food for the funeral meal, while people render 
homage and make offerings and female mourners with bare 
breasts lament. This iconography is an isolated case in the 
Middle East and was presumably inspired by Egypt. 

In Anatolia, also, cremation and inhumation existed side 
by side from the most ancient times. In the royal tombs of 
AJaca HtiyUk (late 3d millennium B.c.) the bodies were buried 
with many vases, statuettes, weapons, and jewels; the so-called 
“banners" — openwork bronze pieces whose use is not known — 
are typical. Hie Hittite kings were cremated, as we learn 
from a literary text found at BogazkOy containing a funeral 
ritual. A frequent custom in Anatolia was inhumation under 
the floor of a private dwelling, with corpses placed in pithoi 
or in earthenware urns (Kiiltepe). There are many cemeteries, 
however, particularly in the western part of the country, situ- 
ated outside towns (Yortan, Babakdy). Most of the burial 
equipment was of earthenware. Although we have no direct 
evidence of belief in an afterlife by the peoples of Anatolia, 
the funerary equipment and the cultural milieu with which 
they had contact support the hypothesis that their ideas did 
not substantially differ from those of the other populations 
of the Middle East. The king alone was deified after death, 
as is revealed by the formula, “My sun has become a god," 
used to anounce the sovereign’s death. This belief spread from 
Anatolia to the Aramaic area under Hittite influence. 

In this location appeared another kind of funerary product, 
otherwise unknown in ancient Asia Minor, which was to reach 
notable development in the West. This was the stone stele 
with a relief showing the dead person sitting at a banquet, 
at times in the presence of servants and relatives; women some- 
times have their children in their laps or hold lutes or pome- 
granates. The latter symbol is evidently connected with the 
belief in resurrection or in rejuvenation, as are the ears of 
com sometimes held by men. 

Sergio Bosncco and Giovanni Gakbini 

Greece and Rome . The funeral customs of the Aegean peoples 
during the Bronze Age did not differ substantially from those 
of the neolithic tradition, which reached various stages of 
development in the civilizations of the Near East regarding 
the protection of the corpse and the burial equipment. The 
Homeric epics give an idea of the conceptions of the afterlife 
in the Mycenaean world. The dead were "beings without 
substance"; their souls descended into the darkness of Erebos 
but continued to exist in vague, uncertain form, mourning 
for life on earth (cf. the Nekyia, Odyssey , xi). A civilisation 
in which such beliefs prevailed could not have a highly devel- 
oped funerary art. Indeed, the Iliad (xxiii) indicates that human 
corpses were burned with those of dogs and that the bones 
were collected in a basin and covered by a sepulchral mound. 
At times a funerary monument is mentioned. From Mycena* 
there are steles with reliefs; masks of gold (pls. 73, 449 )» 
metal which was the symbol of life; and large domed ch a m bers 
(pl. 68) of Cretan architectural type. 

In the Geometric period, probably dating horn the 10® 
century to about 700 b.c., the remains were cremated and pi*®** 
in tombs with perforated vases through which offerings couj® 
reach the dead. Some of these, particularly those from m® 
necropolis near the Dipylon in Athens, are among the m®** 
typical and magnificent examples of Geometric pottery. W 
are sometimes decorated with funeral scenee (pl. 46s; 
pl. 13a). 
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Ideas that were to take a more decided form in the course 
of the 7th century b.c., when the whole Eurasian continent 
was in the throes of a vast spiritual crisis, probably had their 
origin at this time. The dead were no longer thought of as 
dim and vanishing but as active and terrible, the ancient kings 
attained the status of heroes or were even worshiped as gods. 
More emphasis was laid on burial rituals and the care of tombs; 
and ancient popular beliefs emerged again, favored by the 
decadence of aristocratic rule and by the birth of the tyrannies. 
Stones were more often placed above tombs; these stones, with 
their erect position and their lasting material, were an allusion 
to survival. Inside the tombs were placed slightly anthro- 
pomorphous stones. On Italian soil the warrior of Capestrano 
provides a curious and significant example of a figure of a dead 
warrior, raised from his horizontal position, fully armed, and 
with his face covered by a mask (V, PL. 35). 

The funerary statue and the carved stele, particularly the 
latter, went through a special development in the course of 
the archaic age. The stele represented the “living dead*' as 
warnor, Hnlete, maiden, or the like. The steles of Attica and 
of rhe islands give a vague idea of the state of the dead, who 
may hold a pomegranate, as in the Oriental steles; in Laconia 
(Sparta, ChryBapha) the steles clearly indicate the heroized 
state of the dead. 

This same period saw the growth of cults, such as the Eleu- 
Binian and Orphic mysteries, which up to then had been at least 
ignored, if not prohibited. These taught no specific doctrines 
on the nature of the afterlife but only the way to happiness 
in the next world. At Eleusis this was through initiation; among 
the followers of Orpheus, through purity. The Orphic in- 
structions for behavior during the journey to the tribunal of 
Persephone and before it are expounded in a didactic poem, 
"Orpheus' Descent to Hades,’’ fragments of which have been 
discovered in tombs. If the deceased had carried out these 
instructions faithfully, the verdict would be that he “take his 
place among the other heroes." 

In Italy, as generally in central and southern Europe, crema- 
tion was apparently widespread from the beginning of the 
Bronze Age and throughout the Iron Age. At first there were 
increased numbers of ossuaries containing little equipment, 
then growing differentiation of individual tombs and richness 
of equipment, particularly in the Villanova culture. Ossuaries 
shaped like houses (III, pl. 124) were one development. Crema- 
tion and inhumation coexisted, as in Rome in the archaic 
cemetery of the Forum. Corpses were placed in hollowed tree 
trunks or in stone cases, which were rudimentary forms of 
the sarcophagus. The use of the sarcophagus, widespread in 
the East, remained a substantially alien custom in Greece 
proper and in classical civilization, although it appeared in the 
outlying zones in contact with Asia Minor (sarcophagi of painted 
terra cotta at Klazomenai) and with the fymc and Italic 
world (Sicily). 

The theme of the dead person who went on living in his 
own environment — only hinted at with great discretion in 
Greece — expressed itself openly in Italy from the 7th century 
b.c. through the development of funerary architecture (mounds 
*nd domed tombs; pl. 456); the imitation house within rock 
tom bs (pl. 458); the increase in jewels, weapons, instruments, 
*nd furnishings of tombs; and the appearance of exceptionally 
nch Orientalizing tombs such as the Regolini-Galassi tomb at 
Cacrc (Cerveteri; V, pl. as) and the Barberini and Bernardini 
tombs at Praeneste (Palestrina). From the early vase covered 
*wh a helmet the ossuary developed into an anthropomorphous 
ftajPe* particularly around Cluaium (Chiuai). Tins development 
^gan with the application of metal masks to the lids and con- 
tinued with the creation of forma imitating human busts with 
needs in which there waa a t ende n cy to portraiture (incor- 
called “canopic jars" — a term properly used for certain 
Egyptian funerary vases; pl. 449). The “vase-person" concept 
is indicated by tbs frequent placing of die jar on a little throne 
uuide the sepulchral chamber (III, pl. 136). In the later archaic 
"tf the dead were represented banqueting or surrounded by 
relatives end servants, together with scenes of games and funerals, 
" » «m* Ml prittfa*. of the tomb* of Cfafau md Ttf 


quini* 0 . k*. 3 ® 3 . 3 * 4 , 3 «*. 374 S V, na. 41, 4a, 46) and the 
reliefs on urns and tombstones. 

In Greece similar representations were rather rare, though 
they are found on pinaces and funerary vases. There was, 
instead, a continuation of the archaic tradition of the stale 
(pl. 450; I II, pl. 357), which in the second half of the gth century 
began to include scenes of the dead taking leave of the living 
(III, pl. 369) or of mythical figures such as Charon (PL. 46a). 
This iconographic tendency to represent the afterlife with its 
demons and divinities flourished particularly in southern Italy 
(as in the vases of the 4th cent. b.c. from Taranto) and in Etruria 
(the great painting of the Nekyia in the Tomb of the Ogre 
at Tarquinia). 

The general development of Italic art during the 5th and 
4th centuries b.c. replaced the archaic disorder with the be- 
ginnings of a system, apparent in the arrangement of cemeteries. 
Sepulchral roads were built at Cerveteri and at Orvieto (ne- 
cropolises of Cannicella and of Crocefiaao del Tufo), and the 
arrangement of the rows of sepulchral chambers recalls a military 
camp. This -concept continued during the Roman empire, as 
seen in the Villa Wolkonaky complex along Via Statilia in Rome 
and in the tombs near S. Paolo fuori le Mura and on the Iaoki 
Sacra, between Ostia and Porto. 

The Etruscan sarcophagus bearing the portrait of the de- 
ceased lying at ease on the lid (pl. 454), often combined with 
the architectural form having a roof-shaped cover, waa con- 
tinued in the funeral art of the Roman epoch. Where crema- 
tion prevailed there appeared in time cells and loculi, antic- 
ipating the Roman columbaria. Etruscan sarcophagi and 
paintings represented with increasing frequency the theme of 
the journey of the dead to the other world, escorted by Charun 
and Vanth. The dead take leave of their relatives, while other 
relatives wait for them at the entrance of Hades, pointing to 
the continuity of life (pl. 462) — a motif that continued to 
appear during the Roman empire (Seneca, Apocoiocyutosis , 13). 
The journey was made on foot, on horseback, or in a chauriot. 
Other urns and sarcophlgi show the portal of Dis (iattua Ditto) 
or creatures symbolizing the power of death (centaurs, Scyllas, 
Tritons, etc.), some of which also belong to the Roman funerary 
repertory (Vergil, Aeneid, VI). The sarcophagus shaped like 
an altar took its place beside the other forms, expressing in 
another way the superhuman character of the dead (Partunus 
tomb, Tarquinia; tomb of the Sdpios, Rome). The eschato- 
logical representations do not directly reflect any doctrine on 
salvation but often bear Dionysiac symbols or allusions of an 
allegorical nature, as in the mythological scenes so frequent 
on the cinerary urns of Volterra, Chiusi, and Perugia. 

Toward the end of the republican period ftmerary art in 
Rome seems to have been reduced to the building of colum- 
baria, often without paintings. There were, however, some 
imposing tombs and mausoleums built in the Italic tradi t i o n 
(mausoleums of Augustus in Rome and of Munathss Plancus 
in Gaeta inspired by Etruscan mounds) or in exotic trad itio ns 
(pyramid of Cestius). 

The custom of placing statues ever tom bs, frequent after 
Alexander the Great, gained increasing popularity, especially, 
in the Roman world, the reproduction of the foafcur es of the 
dead in portrait busts. This custom, with its SCots in the habit 
of preserving and carrying in the funeral procession the images 
of ancestors (1 imagines maiorum ; pl. 45 0. feorih the archaic 
anthropomorphous ossuaries of Etruria. Portrait art flourished 
during the republic and the empire (see Pomurrum); day 
and marble busts, sometimes copied from a death marie, g a in ed 
in popularity, and often busts and he ads of several mem b er s 
of a family adorned the niches of a sepulcher *«r q oa riri n at s d 
the central motif of the funerary steles common m flheMovteoss* 
The theme of the Uu coupto, which had already ap peare d In 
Etruria, recurred frequently in the south of Frsnos (HI, PL. lit) 
and became, like the themes of the wild animal (III, pl. xts), 
the rapacious monster, sad tbs horse, a characteristic f e atur e 
of Celtic funerary symbolism. 

Toward the end of the Rohm republic and at tbs 
rung of the empire the ca s t od b df cremation pre vaile d and 
caused a merited dev el opment in the ahepes of sa u tpttfr s a ns he 
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(pl. 452) and funerary altars. Later, during the 2d and 3d 
century of our era, inhumation reappeared and sarcophagi 
were more widely used. This development was accompanied 
by the abandonment of the columbarium and the reappear- 
ance of funerary houses and shrines, as seen at the crossing 
of Via Latina and Via Asinaris near Porta San Giovanni in 
Rome and in the cemetery of the Isola Sacra near Ostia. In 
such shrines the place of the loculus was taken with increasing 
frequency by the or cosolium (an arched cell designed to receive 
a sarcophagus) and the forma (a grave cut into the floor). A 
curious fact is that during the same epoch in metropolitan 
Greece, where it had never been previously accepted, the 
sarcophagus was widely used, both in sepulchral chambers 
(Tatoi, near Athens, and Delphi) and in the open (the necrop- 
olis near the Dipylon in Athens). The Greek type of sarcoph- 
agus, generally decorated on all sides, is unlike the Roman, 
which is carved on one of the long sides only. The bath-shaped 
sarcophagus, which appeared only in archaic Klazomenai, be- 
came a cask-shaped one, usually ^domed with Bacchic motifs. 
The sides of the sarcophagi afforded an ideal space for the il- 
lustration of eschatological ideas, and there appeared scenes 
similar to those on the Etruscan urns (V, pl. 28). 

It is impossible to list all the monographic themes (Bee 
E. Robert, Die Antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, Berlin, 1890-1919, 
and F. Cumont, 1942, whose findings may also be applied 
to mural paintings and stucco reliefs). Some of the principal 
motifs are the following: (1) The Soter, or savior (Hercules, 
Orpheus, etc.). The dead one entrusts himself to one who 
triumphed over evil (spiritual death) and identifies himself 
with him (Hercules on the Ludovisi sarcophagus, Mus. Naz. 
Romano). (2) Virtue (“recludens immeritis mori caelum,” 
Horace, Carmsna, III, II). Scenes of lion and boar hunting 
and of battles with the Amazons, Gauls, or Germans portray 
the deceased as the chief character. The battle of Issue had 
already appeared on Etruscan urns, as well as battles with 
Gauls (H. Brunn and G. Kflrte, I rilievi delle time etrusche, 
III, Rome, Berlin, 1870-1916, cxi-cxii). (3) Wisdom (Odysseus; 
philosophers; Muses; figures with rolled manuscripts, symbol 
of wisdom; people with musical instruments, symbol of the 
planetary harmony of the spheres, perceptible only to the 
incorporeal). (4) Eternal life (open door; Seasons; Romulus 
and Remus; Eros and Psyche, symbol of perpetual life; the 
Dioscuri, symbol of the eternal movement of the heavens; 
journey to the island of the blessed on the back of marine 
monsters). (5) Heroized mortals (rape of the daughters of Leu- 
cippus; rape of Ganymede; Selene and Endymion; Dionysos 
and Ariadne; all myths expressing union with a god). (6) Scenes 
of the life of the deceased (rarer than the others). Sarcophagi 
bearing battle scenes should be included in this group only 
when the personal elements are unmistakably identifiable. 

Motifs that echoed older traditions continued in occasional 
use. Among those of the 3d century were (z) journey on horse- 
back (Rome, Mus. Naz. Romano, Ludovisi Coll.) and (2) the 
rape of Proserpine (London, Br. Mus., from the tomb of the 
Nasonii; the tomb of Vincentius and Vibia, Rome, which also 
shows die judgment in Hades and the eternal banquet). 

Some themes may be ascribed to religious tendencies of 
the time, although the problem has never been treated system- 
atically. Metilia Acte, a priestess of Cybele, as we are informed 
by the inscription on her sarcophagus (W. Amelung, Die Skulp - 
turen det Vatikamschen Museums , I, Berlin, 1903), had repre- 
sented on it the story of Alkestis (return from death), a theme 
witn too general a content to permit a conclusion. M. Ulpius 
Faedimus was a priest of Isis; the lid of his sarcophagus, found 
at Ostia (Rome, Latersn Mus.; O. Benndorf and R. Schdne, 
Die AnHken BUdsoerke dee Lateranemscken Museum , Leipzig, 
1867, nos. 507-8) shows the Seasons, a motif that corresponds 
to the character of Isis but is not characteristic of her alone. 
AeUus Magnus was a follower of Mithras at Oea in Tripoli- 
tania; the printings in his tomb represent him among trees 
and flowers, Weeping genii, * figure with a candlestick, two 
peacocks, and a springing Hon. The trees, flowers, and candle- 
stick ire characteristic of the Mzthrric cult; the other elements 
are not. In dm adjacent mom, where his wife was entombed, 


the paintings show a portrait of the dead woman holding a 
scroll, enclosed within a medallion held up by two women; 
two naked people lie weeping on a red cloth, while others walk 
about with candlesticks. A crown is carried by two genii; 
a lioness is also shown; on the tomb itself are represented 
circus races (M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus inscriptiomsm et monu- 
mentorum religionis Mithraicae , The Hague, 1956, no. 1x3, 
with bibliog.). In this instance also, characteristic elements 
were intermingled with general ones (medallion, crown, races 
in the circus). 

The funeral urn in the Lateran Museum in Rome repre- 
senting vintage scenes, which can be dated a.d. 250-75 
(O. Benndorf and R. Schdne, op. eit. t no. 310, pl. xix; C. C. 
van Essen, De Kunst van het Oude Rome , The Hague, 1954), 
may have belonged to a follower of Dionysos. He could not 
have been a Christian, since his body was cremated, but the 
same vintage scenes appear in Christian monuments. Other 
monuments with Bacchic scenes leave no doubt that they be- 
longed to followers of Dionysos. Initiates of the Eleusinian 
mysteries had monuments of the type of the sarcophagus of 
Torre Nova (Rome, Gall. Borghese), with scenes of that cult. 
Since the worshipers of Mithras placed a special value on the 
myth of Phafithon (F. Cumont, 1942, p. 17; G. H. S. Snyder, 
“De symbolics Phaetontis Fabulae interpretations apud Ro- 
manos," Mnemosyne, LV, 1927, p. 401 ff.), sarcophagi show- 
ing Phaithon may perhaps be attributed to them. Vollgraff 
hypothesizes ( Mededeelingen van de Koninklijke Akademie van 
Watenschappen , N.S., XVIII, 8, 1955, P* 205 ff.) that heads 
with a cross-shaped scar belong to the Mithraic initiates; among 
these is that of a general on a great sarcophagus with a scene 
of a battle, perhaps against the Dacians (Rome, Mus. Naz. 
Romano, Coll. Ludovisi). The theme was very suitable to 
the cult, but not all the numerous sarcophagi showing battle 
scenes can be ascribed to them. Our knowledge of the Pythag- 
oreans is represented by a text of the musicologist Aristeides 
Quintilianus testifying to the importance they gave to the 
myth of Marsyas* punishment by Apollo. Moreover, the in- 
scription on the sarcophagus of Octavius Valerianus (Rome, 
Lateran Mus.; O. Benndorf and R. Schdne, op. cit. 9 no. 488; 
C. C. van Essen, op. cit. f pl. lxvi) suggests a reference to the 
Orphic verse later accepted by the Pythagoreans that the dead 
“were fleeing a harsh and profoundly painful cycle." 

To the Gnostics may be attributed, although with con- 
siderable caution, sarcophagi with scenes of the Red Sea, of 
Circe, of Adonis, and of Prometheus in the act of creating 
man. This last motif brings to mind the Pythagoreans and 
the followers of the mysteries of the Great Gods of Samo- 
thrace; but the connections have still to be clarified. 

Carolus C. van Essbn 

Iran. According to Zoroastrian belief, the soul of the de- 
ceased ascended to heaven, where it was greeted by Vohu 
Manah, one of the archangels, introduced to Ahura Mazda 
(Oromasdes), then escorted to a golden throne (Vendidad, 
XIX, 31, 32). We discover this same concept in the inscriptions 
of Antiochus I of Commagene (69-34 B.C.), who writes that 
his soul after death will ascend “to the heavenly thrones of 
Zeus Oromasdes" (W. Dittenberger, Orientis graed inscriptions 
selector , Leipzig, 2903, no. 383). On a monument erected by 
Antiochus at Nimrud Dagh there is a sculpture showing tbs 
enthroned Ahura Mazda greeting Antiochus; another seen* 
depicts the meeting of Antiochus with the special god of bis 
dynasty, Mithras, here identified with Helios. In the Zoro- 
astrian theology of the Gethas (part of the sacred writing*)' 
Mithras was replaced by Vohu Manah. 

In Scythian art there is a corresponding scene representing 
the king before the seated Great Goddess in an act of common- 
ion, obviously after his death. Zoroastrian texts inform «* 
that the soul after its ascension was given a beverage of im- 
mortality to drink and “spring butter" to eat and then pkm 
on its throne. The various scenes of communion in Scythian 
art are accordingly best interpreted as representing this heaven# 
communion of which the soul partakes after death. Because 
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Iranian art was primarily a royal art, the communicant ia prob- 
ably a king or a member of his family. 

This heavenly communion recalls the funerary banquet 
celebrated on earth in anticipation of the heavenly meal. Such 
a banquet was either a meal served to the dead as a kind of 
sacrifice or a meal served in honor of the dead. The first type 
of funerary banquet was used in the cult of the fravashi (pro- 
tecting angels), but there seem to be no pictorial representations 
of it. The second type, however, in which the dead person 
as guest of honor partakes with the living, is well represented. 

The famous “sarcophagus of the satrap** from Sidon (Istan- 
bul, Archaeol. Mus.) contains a blend of Iranian and Greek 
artistic elements, with a slight admixture of Semitic detail 
in the dress of the servants, but its leading motifs are exclu- 
sively Iranian. The deceased ruler reclines on his taxt (a kind 
of divan-throne) and drinks the wine served him in a rhyton; 
his wife is seated in silent sorrow in a chair on his left. The 
same iconographic motif of the funeral repast is found in the 
Greco-Persian tomb relief from Qavufkdyu and in northern 
Iranian t untings from southern Russia, such as the well-known 
scenes from the graves of Kerch (Pantikapaion). Other ban- 
quet scenes are depicted on wall paintings from Dura-Europos 
and on funerary monuments from Palmyra; these exhibit char- 
acteristics of Parthian art. 

On the sarcophagus of Sidon there is a representation of 
the quadriga, or chariot drawn by four horses abreast. The 
groom seizes the bridles of the horses, and the charioteer looks 
back on the seated ruler. Compositional devices have slightly 
altered here the motif of the warrior’s farewell found in archaic 
Greek art. Is the driver bidding farewell to the dead ruler, 
or is he inviting him to take his place on the quadriga? The 
answer may be supplied by reference to corresponding scenes 
in Mithraic art and to eschatological Pahlavi texts. On reliefs 
representing the Mithraic mysteries there is an ascent to heaven 
of Mithras, with the Sun God acting as his charioteer; Mithras 
is entering the quadriga to take his place beside the Sun God. 
This scene has always been interpreted as the ascension of 
Mithras; it also seems highly significant that this motif is as- 
sociated with the sacred meal celebrated by Mithras and Helios. 
Furthermore, the Pahlavi text Ddtast&n-i DMk (30:2) says 
that “the soul of the just** ascends to paradise in a coach drawn 
by four horses. 


Also represented on the sarcophagus is a horse led by a 
groom. The horse occupies a prominent position on Palmy- 
rene sepulchral monuments, where it is accompanied by three 
youths of the dead man’s retinue. The horse played a central 
role in the funerary ceremonies of all Iranian tribes, especially 
among those which retained more of their nomadic customs. 
The saddle horse was often sacrificed at the grave with a great 
slaughter of other horses. This custom was prevalent among 
the Ossets of the central Caucasus up to modern times. There 
fra no extant Iranian representations of the horseman carried 
into heaven, however, as in the scene depicted on a stele in Al- 
bano Laziale, Italy. Classical art also used Pegasus, the winged 
horse, as a symbol of immortality, and the figure of Pegasus 
angraved on gems and carved stones in Iran may be given 
this interpretation. 

The sepulchral monument of Antiochus I offers also the 
motif of the ancestors. In view of the strong sense of family 
solidarity that characterized Iranian peoples, it is only natural 
™t the statue of the king in the midst of his deities should 
he flanked by two rows of representations of his forebears, 
welcoming into heaven the newly arrived member of the royal 
elan* They form a sort of heavenly assembly acclaiming die 
nuer. According to Iranian belief (AogemadaiSa, 15) it was 
the fravashi who went to meet souls. 


Winged Nike figures of Hellenistic origin are found on 
me rock monuments at Taq-i-Bustan, where they should be 
identified with Vanaifiiti as depicted on Kushan coins (see 
KU8Han art). The cup with pearls (fruit?) and the diadem with 
Pearl* here may symbolize immor tality and, of oourse, victory, 
^ ^recci ving <rf dm diademia a daaaic Iranian eachatofafic motif. 

Zowaatrian religion strictly prohibited mourning and tamenta- 
hi non-Zaroestrisn drdea, however, especially in east er n 


Iran, in Armenia, and among the northern Iranian tribes, 
mourning rites were frequent, end they occurred throughout 
Iran at royal funerals. A fine wall painting discovered in saatem 
Turkistan shows the extreme expressions of mourning far which 
the Iranians were known (Herodotus, Histories, IX, 94). Sculp- 
ture also took up this motif. In one figure blood streams from 
a self-inflicted head wound; another shows a woman tearing 
out one of her rich tresses. To the rites of mourning also be- 
longed the dancing and singing of dirges mentioned by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus ( Rerum gestarum , XIX, 1, 10) end die 
lascivious dances referred to in Armenian chronicles, but no 
representations of these ceremonies are extant. 

To the eschatological motifs belongs the fight of the hero 
or god against the terrible dragon Ashi Dahaka, the great 
opponent of Ahura Mazda and of all good powers. A magnif- 
icent mural painting showing the hero and hia retinue fight- 
ing the dragon has been discovered in eastern Iran, where 
Azhi Dahaka enjoyed great fame and was a prominent symbol 
in warrior societies. The survival in art of this motif, intimate- 
ly connected with the “last battle’* at the decisive turn of world 
history, testifies to its great role in Iranian religious art. 

Many tombs of the Parthian period are characterized by 
the use of death masks and steles. The significance of these 
masks is rather uncertain. Gold masks in the Bosporan king- 
dom may be attributed to Hellenistic influence, but there is 
an earlier horse’s death mask in Pazyryk that testifies to ancient 
Scythian origins. Masks or thin leaves of gold were used to 
cover the face of the deceased in Mesopotamian grave* of the 
Parthian period. Of a different character are day masks, also 
from the Parthian epoch, which are realistic heads of various 
ethnographic types, mostly bearded (Roatovtzeff, 1922). These 
masks possibly were pasted onto wooden coffins; they obviously 
represent the dead. 

Representative of stdes found in Parthian Mesopotamia 
are two from Ashur showing realistic male figures in Parthian 
dress, one, a civilian, with a palm branch; the other, a warrior. 

Methods of burial differed greatly among various Iranian 
peoples and at different periods. The Avestan word daxma 
(“place of burial*’) originally meant “place of cremation'* or 
“pyre,** and the numerous cinerary urns found in eastern and 
western Iran prove that the dead body was often cremated), 
Ammianus Marcellinus {Return gettarum , XIX, 2, z) relates 
that the body of s young Chionite prince was burned and i he 
ashes collected in a silver urn. But the many ossuaries excavat- 
ed in eastern Iran testify that other methods of burial were 
also used. In such an ossuary (Pahlavi, astOddm) were pre- 
served bones stripped of flesh by exposure of the body to wild 
beasts. This exposure was ultimately accepted as the regular 
Zoroastrian funerary ceremony. These ossuaries were decorat- 
ed with representations of the virgins of paradise from Iranian 
eschatology or with other scenes of the afterlife. 

Sarcophagi are known chiefly from Parthian times; they 
were probably used also in the Achaemenian rock tombs, but 
no specimens have been found. Some Parthian sarcophagi, the 
so-called “slipper coffins,** had a richly do cq tpfe d s u rface with 
a syncretistic mixture of deities, a flute pla yer, and a warrior 
probably representing the dead person. Others msti of bronze 
and contained alabaster vases and gold ornaments* 

The use of coffins and sarcophagi suggests ambafewiog 
(Herodotus, Histories, I, 140), although this practice would 
have been altogether contrary to the Zor o a stri a n ua a ge dm 
scribed above. Highly interesting is die use ia ea st e rn fen 
of sarcophagi decorated with a dragon's head and to it 

The Achaemenian rock tenths consist of a shuts passage 
cut into the rock with a number of deep niches in which m 
many aa three coffins were deposited (pL. 459* 1 mm s e fps s s 
were perhaps embalmed in wax. Of possible pepvdrinsl g ift s 
nothin g has been left to posterity. Such t om h chambers ere 
found also in southern Russia and Asia Minor, whom the Willi 
often were coated with stucco and painted. Another ogd ddgr 
type of rock tomb ia the Median tomh; an e n o m p le fro m S b n u t 
550 b.c. ia at Qyzqapacu These t om b s provid e fettftlMiMt 
architectural details related towote archaic stage* wft m me 
ceffing was of wood. The dumber is wide WMNpfh IP 
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contain a rich inventory of tomb furniture and other small 
objects. 

Mausoleums are represented especially by the tomb of 
Cyrus at Pasargadae (see Iranian prb-sassanian art cultures). 
It had the shape of a house with gables, presumably an archaic 
pattern, and contained “a table covered with goblets, a golden 
coffi n , numerous garments, and ornaments set with precious 
stones" (Strabo, Rerum geographicarum , XV, 3, 7). The house 
was placed on a substructure of six stages, the house itself 
being the seventh, so that the mausoleum took the form of 
a Mesopotamian ziggurat (see cosmology and cartography), 
thus blending Iranian and Mesopotamian components. 

The nomad Iranians practiced burials in great tumuli, well 
known from the kurgans of southern Russia. They contained 
many objects, often of great value, revealing to us the rich civiliza- 
tion of die European Iranians as well as the wholesale slaughter 
of their horses in honor of their dead (Herodotus, Histories , 
IV, 7a). The tumulus erected by Antiochus I at Nimrud Dagh 
incorporated Hellenistic elements fo form a gigantic mausoleum. 

Tht "tower of silence" ( daxma , or place of burial) was 
developed for the specifically Zoroastrian usage of exposure 
of the corpse. No greater contrast can be imagined than that 
between the sad and desolate melancholy of these forlorn places, 
with birds of prey feasting on the corpses, and the rich non- 
Zoroastrian graves of Iran, including the rock tombs in which 
the walls depict the life of the deceased in this world and the 
world to come. 

Geo WlDSNORBN 

The East. India and southeastern Asia. The religions of 
India or of Indian origin conceive of an infinity of space and 
time, a periodic creation and destruction of innumerable worlds, 
and a transmigration, in one form or another, of souls (see 
buddhism; Hinduism). What happens to man after death is 
interpreted not as an ultimate fate but as a repetition of life 
on a higher or lower level, the circle of samsara (transmigration). 
Only a great saint obtains delivery by merging into the one 
ineffable godhead or the no less transcendental nirvana or by 
retreating into his own pure self. Other mortals hope to reach 
this goal by intermediate stages, especially after rebirth as 
gods. Within this general framework of ideas, however, is 
a great variety of beliefs, from simple animism to the idea of 
a central world mountain (Mt. Kailasa, or the mythical Mt. Mem, 
or Mandate), around which the various continents or worlds 
are grouped. Either beneath it or in the iron mountains 
enclosing the habitable world are the hells; on its slopes 
dwell the minor gods; its top is either the seat of the highest 
godhead or, as later conceived, of Indra (the lord of this world). 
The heavens of the higher deities are lost in transcendental 
spheres beyond. According to his karma (fate determined by 
his good and evil conduct), a man is reborn in one of the fiery 
or ice-cold hells as a preta (hungry spirit), a bhilta (demon), 
an animal, a man on a lower or higher social level, or a minor 
or nujor deity. Even the gods may fall, though their divine 
life seems immensely long. In most cases it is assumed that 
for ultimate salvation a rebirth in human form on this earth, 
and especially in India, is necessary. 

Although Hinduism has elaborated a system of hells (less 
complex than that of Buddhism), their representation has 
played a subordinate role in art. In the hot hells sinners are 
burned, boiled, and filled with liquid metal, sensual persons 
muqg embrace red-hot figures pf the opposite sex, aid the 
like; in the cold hells others are punished by such torments 
as being driven naked over freezing lakes. In other hells they 
are tom by wild animals or forced to climb trees whose branches 
are knives and to walk through forests whose falling leaves 
turn into swords. Some are crushed between rocks or flung 
from mountains into gigantic thorn trees, thrown into mortars, 
impaled, flayed, crucified, beheaded, trampled under the feet 
of elephants, tawed into pieces, or dismembered in other ways. 

Even in the medieval Hindu temples which are con- 
ceived as models of the cosmic Mt. Mem (see cosmology 
and cartography) and which have friaatt representing all 
stages of life, there are no representations of helL These temples 


are frequently called Mem or KailAsa, as the Kumbha Meru 
at Chitorgarh or the KailAsa at Coiqeeveram (anc. Kanchi- 
puram) and at Ellora (see dbccan art; dravidian art). Later, 
the visit to hell of the righteous king Yudhiffhlra, described 
in the great national epic, the Mahdbhdrata, was the most 
popular representation, but even this was very rare, althou gh 
a number of episodes from the Mahdbhdrata are depicted on 
temple walls and in illuminated manuscripts of the 16th cen- 
tury and later. One version is preserved in the Rasm-ndma, 
the Persian translation of the epic prepared and illustrated for 
the Moghul emperor Akbar in 1584 and now in Jaipur (pl. 466). 

Outside India proper, Hindu representations of hell occur 
only occasionally, as in the reliefs of the temples of Prambanam 
(Java). But a kind of yamdpafa (picture scroll used in the 
Wayang kulit, or shadow play) on this theme is rather common 
in Balinese art. Yama, green-skinned and dressed in red, bears 
in his hands a club and a lasso. In these representations many 
tortures are carried out by demonic dogs, birds, pigB, and 
gigantic ants. Some of these representations are illustrations 
of the poem Lingga Beta . 

Rebirth on earth or in one of the paradises as a god seems 
to have had much more appeal as a theme for the Hindu imag- 
ination. This impression may be distorted, however, since 
all funeral monuments or temples were commissioned by 
members of the temporal or priestly aristocracy, who believed 
that they had assured their access to heaven by religious dona- 
tions, support of priests, and the performance of certain rituals. 

Memorial stones and shrines for the deceased are very 
common. In northern India they are of two types: the deval , 
a stone pillar covered by a diminutive chapel, the four sides 
of which have reliefs of the principal Hindu deities; and the 
pdliyd , a stone slab on which the deceased is depicted, on foot 
or on horseback, by the side of the wives and concubines who 
became suttees (Skr., sat i) at his death. This voluntary death 
of a widow by fire at the side of her dead husband was thought 
to be of great importance for her husband’s eternal bliss as 
well as her own. The custom seems to have been very old in 
southern India; in the north it cannot be traced beyond the 
early 6th century. The earliest relief of a suttee is on a me- 
morial stele at Sangsi, near Kolhapur (ca. a.d. 500). Memorial 
stones for widows often show merely a hand or a raised 
arm; L. Frobenius sees in this a connection with early Near 
Eastern cults ("hand of Fatima"; symbol of the goddess Tanith). 
Funeral steles in the Deccan have three rows of relief. At the 
bottom the circumstances of death are depicted — e.g., a duel, 
a land or naval battle, a siege; in the next frieze the deceased 
is caught up by two nymphs and carried to heaven; at the top 
he is shown kneeling before the linga of Siva. 

Actual representations of heaven, too, are rare and late. 
Perhaps the hope for the absorption of the devotee after death 
into the highest deity or his rebirth as a god rendered the 
subject uninteresting. Only in late Vishnuism, with its express 
distinction between God and creation, did the idea of a heaven 
in which the blessed ei\joy the loving presence of God win 
importance. This heaven, Vaikuptha, is depicted as a royal 
court. Finally, with the rise of Krfpa mysticism, heaven was 
imagined as an idealized Vpidfivana (mod. Brindaban, where 
Kftpa, according to legend, spent an idyllic childhood) where 
the ordinary pious were reborn as cows or cowherds (Skr., gop*) 
in order to witness the eternal love game (Skr., Jttd) of 
while the truly devout were reborn as milkmaids (Skr., JWP*) 
in order to enjoy the love of the heavenly bridegroom, especially 
in the Rasalild dance. Paintings, embroideries, and figured 
brocades on this subject are favored by the Vallabhachary* 
sect, though known also to others. 

The extent to which deceased kings and queens were re- 
garded in India as having become united with and thusidentical 
with the supreme godhead has not yet been studied. This con- 
cept existed in Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, and Champa (Anna©)» 
and there are traces of it in India also. Many temples were 
named after their builder, as was the Hgjaritfeimae at 
(the Bfhadlivara erected by King R^ftrija Co la); but there i* 
so far no evidence that Siva temples combining the o ame ^oj 
their founder with Chora or ndtha ("lord") or Vifpu tern P** 1 
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with names ending in tvdmin (“lord”) were necessarily intended 
to be funeral shrines as well, as they were in Cambodia and 
Champa. The custom of funeral temples still exists in Rajasthan 
and the former Maratha States. At Mandor, near Jodhpur, 
Siva temples were erected in memory of prominent maharajas. 
In the burning grounds near the various Mar&fha capitals 
Siva temples for each ruler were built, with a second Siva 
statue (possibly representing the deceased) behind the linga 
or even a portrait doll dressed in the clothing of the deceased. 
For queens a yoni (Great Mother symbol) was placed in the 
temple. 

In Indian Asia living rulers often attempted an apotheosis 
by means of Tantric rites, including human sacrifices and the 
use of alcohol. After death these rulers were definitely treated 
as gods. The designation for Javanese temples, can$ t is de- 
rived from Cartfigjrha (house of the goddess of death). In pits 
underneath the cult images urns have been discovered con- 
taining human ashes and bones, gold leaves with magic in- 
scriptions. and various stones and pieces of metal arranged 
in ftarmo y with their magic qualities. When the ashes were 
buried at a sacred fountain, the urn was placed in a watertight 
chamber at the bottom of the basin, the images serving as 
waterspouts. Similar spouts found in the Kulu Valley of the 
Himalaya and in Nepal probably served the same purpose. 
In temples in which the ashes of deceased deified rulers were 
placed, the cult statues have symbols slightly dissimilar to 
the customary attributes of the gods. The Buddha, for example, 
has no ufnlfa (topknot); Siva or Vi$nu carried a conch (symbol 
of the mukta , or liberation of the soul) or a lotus (symbol of 
the bhdkta , or devotee); the goddesses carry a book (for prajfid, 
wisdom) or a lotus (for iakti, divine power) in their folded 
hands. Most famous among such statues are the so-called 
“Vignu of Bekhan” (King Erlafiga), the Harihara of Sunberjati- 
Simting (King Kftar&jasa), and the Prajfi&p&ramitfi (Dedes, 
queen of RAjasa of Singasari) at Leiden (Rijksmus. voor Volk- 
enkunde). 


The fact that this funeral cult developed more in southeastern 
Asia than in India itself has been attributed to a resurgence 
of indigenous ancestor worship, identifying the dead with the 
sun and the earth and these in turn with Siva and Sri. The 
other Hindu deities were fused in a syncretism not intelligible 
in the light of the imported Indian tradition alone. Meru 
became the world mountain of the spirits; therefore many 
temples were built on the slopes of mountains or, Uter, be- 
came systems of successive terraces. The linga became the 
menhir; the statues of the gods, those of spirits. Such ideas 
underlie the funeral ritual in Bali, with its flower dolk (tekar 
or puspa ), its sarcophagi in the shape of cows, lions, deer, croco- 
diles, or dragons, and its tall cremation towers (voadah or badi). 
They underlie also the shadow pky (Wayang kulit ) with its 
offerings, its “world mountain scene” (gummngan), and its 
‘world tree” (kekayon). 

In Champa (Annam), originally a Hindu colony (see cham, 
school of; vibtnam), and Cambodia (see khmer) the royal 
funeral cult was based on the apotheosis of the deceased kings 
and queens. The rulers were identified with Siva or Devi 
snd occasionally with Vifnu, Buddha, or the Bodhisattva Ava- 
JJitefvara. In Champa Siva was venerated in the form of 
Bhadrefvara (Lord of Glory), symbolised by a fiery linga. The 
uter orthodox shape of the linga (no longer a male member, 
but a pillar, first square, then octagonal, finally round in cross 
section) lent itself to the Far Eastern symbolism in which the 
represented the earth and the circle represented heaven, 
l ne yoni, female counterpart of the linga, in Champa symbdl- 
ized Bhflgavatl Kauthirefvarf, also called (Yan) Po Nagar, the 
t&utreas of the kingdom (originally the goddess Nha-trang). 
' Jver the ashes of nonruling princes and princesses steles (hu) 
Were erected, often in the form of busts. Sometimes the de- 
cfeased prince was depicted embracing a living one* Golden 
cr owns were made for these busts. 

111 Cambodia, also, the state cult, from die gfe century on, 
centered around a fiery linga, the Devarga. It < 
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funeral shrine of his predecessor. Thus Mahendraparvsta 
(Phnom Kulftn) was erected by Jayavarman II, Bakong by 
Indravarman I, Phnom Bakheng by Yafovarman I. The central 
temple on top of the terraced pyramid was dedicated to the 
dead ruler, the shrines surrounding it to various members of 
his family. Under R^jendravarman II (944-68) die ritual was 
changed. The Bayon, in the center of the capital, Angkor 
Thom, became the permanent Devaritfa temple. Independent 
funerary temples were constructed for kings, queens, and even 
princes and princesses; other persons of rank were apotheoaiaed 
in portrait statues representing various gods and g od des s es . 
The funerary character of these temples is hwph— t— d by the 
presence of statues of the god of death, Yams Dharmardja 
(misnamed “the Leper King”), and by the arrangement of the 
reliefs in their galleries counterclockwise (prasavya), the se- 
quence of death, rather than clockwise (pradekytpd), the se- 
quence of life. The burial casket, placed in a pit beneath die 
linga or divine image, was often divided into 8, za, a6, or 44 
compartments. The central space contained a silver box with 
the ashes and some of the bones; the others, as in Java, were 
filled with gold leaves bearing magic formulas and with stones 
and metals selected for their magical properties. 

Buddhist speculations about the structure of the universe 
— including the character of its heavens and helk — are more 
highly developed than those of Hinduism, but Buddhist art in* 
India has left very few representations of heaven and none of 
hell. The Sanchi, Bodhgaya, and Amaravati reliefs depict 
the Trayastrimia heaven of Indra and the Tuahita heaven 
before or on the occasion of the Bodhisattva's descent to earth 
to be bom as Mfiyfi’s son, Siddhftrtha Gautama. 

Mftra, the lord of all sensual pleasures and of death, plays 
the devil’s role of tempter; and his legions, represented in 
many Gandhara reliefs and in one fresco at Ajanta, closely 
resemble medieval devils, with faces on their belEes or back- 
sides, with terrible masks, even with animal heads. Hiase 
represent the evil forces of this world, however; they have 
nothing to do with hell. 

Hell is merely the worst inferno in the eternal circle of life 
(aaimara). Hie Wheel of Life is one of the great symbols of 
Buddhist art. It comprises mix stages of transmigration: gods, 
semidivine beings (titans, asuras, yakshas), men, beasts, ghosts 
(preta), and demons in hell (bhQta), The six ways of life (getf) 
are represented by illustrations of the pleasures of the gods, 
the pride and sorrow of the semidivinities, the miseries of human 
life, the cruel fate of animals, the insatiable hunger and thirst 
of the ghosts, and the tortures of hell. The nidanas (forces 
that determine the rigid cycle of tcaasmigration) are symbol- 
ized by animals: the cock, for example, denotes voluptuous- 
ness, the pig, dull ignorance. The earliest representation of 
this type is in Cave XVII at Ajanta (ca. ajd. 500), but only 
a fragment is preserved; most known examples are from 
Tibetan monasteries. 

In Chi na and Japan this wheel was replaced by a series of 
paintings describing the ten worlds, four of enlightenment and 
bliss (the saints, the blessed in pa r adise, the hodhiaattvas, the 
buddhaa), two of choice between good and evil (men and gods), 
and four of ignorance and pain (hell, ravenous dMafllni, ghost s , 
and animals). In these paintings the gods Boat 4 n coedy palaces, 
surrounded by musicians and da nc i n g girls; the titans are at 
war with India for the possession of the letter’s mistress; man's 
life is described from birth to death; the ghosts, wife bl eate d 
bellies but hardly a vestige of a mouth, beg far food and water. 
The most fimous set of these works is in the Taimadesa temple 
near Nara, Japan. 

Hell scenes found outside of India genmally. iflu e tasts 
Jitakas (stories of the former lives of the Budkina) or Avedflnaa 
(legendary episodes of the Buddha’s life on earfe). the oblast 
surviving hell scene is in the Cave of fee Navigator at XJnU 
in Chinese Turkistan (ca. 7th cent.; see ASIA, CBitMl). It 
depicts fee adventures of fee m e r c h a nt SfOQaketfhangn, wham 
a storm drives to fee ends of fee earfe. He vhfee fee efty of 
fee hungry ghosts; he sees p eo pia eg j oy i n g fee beauty of Imistatip 
woman and others being eaten S^vb by dogs or having** 
skulls opened by a fiery circular saw. In tarn* ruins dfc pagfe* 
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lik and Murtuk, sinners condemned by Yama are boiled in 
caldrons or stretched on gibbets by demons with the heads 
of homes or bulls. 

The relief frieze (later covered over) ornamenting the low- 
est story of the Borobudur temple in Java (9th cent.) showed 
the horrors of die various hells side by side with the sins they 
punish. The text illustrated here is uncertain but may be the 
KufQarakanpa legend, a popular story in ancient Java ending 
in a hymn to the Dhyani Buddha Vairocana, to whom the 
Borobudur temple was dedicated. All other hell pictures be- 
long to the period when Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism, 
favored by the Indian or semi-Indian colonial aristocracy, were 
swept away by Hinayana Buddhism, which had the support 
of the indigenous masses. In Cambodia the iconography was 
based on such literary sources as the 7 Voi Phum> the Mahdna - 
rada Jdtaka , the Kassapa Jdtaka , and the Sadgatikdrikd by 
Dharmika Subhuti. In Burma the artists utilized principally 
certain J&taka texts. One example is an illustrated roll of the 
Nimi Jdtaka , dated 1869, presqpred in the Mua6e Guimet, 
Paris. The tile reliefs of the great pagodas at Pagan, however, 
are restricted to vague literary allusions. 

In Thailand the story of Pra Mfllai (Mdleyya Thera Sutta) 
has been very popular since the early 16th century. His visits 
to hell and heaven are depicted in many manuscripts (dating, 
'for the most part, from the 18th and 19th centuries) and also 
in bronze. Pra Mftlai sits on a lotus behind a socle on which 
various devils and the damned surround a caldron in which 
others of the damned are being boiled. 

In China and Japan the introduction of rites for the souls 
of the deceased by Amoghavajra, who was associated with 
the founding of the Shingon sect, was closely connected with 
the fear of hell and the interest in hell scenes. The Japanese 
Jigoku ZOshi and other series of illustrations (pl. 466), how- 
ever, vary the wearying sadism of these scenes by a horrible 
grandiosity or a sardonic burlesque; the ghost pictures (Gaki 
ZOshi) of the old masters as well as those of the Ukiyo-e school 
(q.v.) are marvels of macabre imagination. On the other hand 
the cult of Kuan-yin (Kwannon), with its belief in the effective- 
ness of devoted prayer, countered those fears, so that the majority 
of hell scenes became mere accessories to representations of 
the great savior deity. Under the influence of the Ming gov- 
ernment, however, Chinese Buddhist representations of hell 
were adjusted to the Taoist concept of the 10 divine courts 
of justice and the 10 prisons of the earth (ti-yu). Kuan-yin, 
hitherto a male deity, was fused with Yin-yang-sze and Miao- 
shan into the Goddess of Mercy. 

In addition to the Wheel of Life, hell representations in 
Tibet fall into two groups: pictures of the god of death and 
illustrations of the Bar do t'os sgrol (Tibetan Book of the Dead). 
In both, descriptions of the tortures of hell are practically 
absent, though the deities, surrounded by flames, look terrible 
enough. Yarns (Tibetan, gSin ije; Mongolian, Erlik), god of 
death and hell (or as judge of the dead, Dharmarfija, King 
of the Law), a horrible, blue, fat-bellied monster, sometimes 
depicted with a bull's head, mace and lasso in his hands, rides 
on a bull saddled with the skin of a flayed man or demon. Some- 
times he is accompanied by his sister Yam! and by da n c in g 
skeletons (citipati, smalanapati ), witches (ddkht f), and ghouls 
(vetdla). Yama's consort, with whom he is sometimes shown 
coupled (Yab-Yum), is IHa mo (Kali), no less horrible: blue, 
drinking human blood from a skull, riding on a mule saddled 
witiFa tiger skin. Both are opposed by the tutelary god (yi 
dam) Yamlntaka (Tibetan, gain ije gfted; Mongolian, Erlik 
toirilgham), conqueror of death, a manifestation of the benign 
Bodhissttva Mafijuirl but also of horrible appearance. To the 
condemned even die benign gods look horrible: the savior 
Avalokkefvars, or Kuan-yin, visits hell in the disguise of the 
terrible god Mahikila. 

This k also a key idea underlying the Bar do t'os sgrol. 
A lama nphins to the deceased the visions of the next world: 
first the primordial light, then the benign deities (Dhyani 
Ihiddbas), the angry deities (terrible aspects of the benign 
deitieij), the ddh&td and guardian deifies of the world of the 
senses, the court of Dhtftaatfiia, and the path among the abysses 


of anger, voluptuousness, and ignorance, until at last the six 
worlds of reincarnation are traversed. At each stage the soul 
of the deceased could supposedly find salvation through positive 
acceptance of the divine forces and realization of the emptiness 
(tunyatd) of all these terrible visions, but most are incapable 
of doing so. The illustrations depict the deceased in yoga 
posture on a lotus, surrounded by symbols of the senses or 
elements, by the benign and terrible deities, or by the jdkin l 
and tutelary goddesses. 

The high clergy sought salvation in the realization t h at 
all these deities were in the last analysis products of imaging. 
tion clouding the ultimate essence of buddhahood. For those 
less spiritually advanced more intelligible hopes and helpers 
were necessary. These were found in the cults of the saviors 
Maitreya, Maftfufrl, Tftrft, and especially Avalokiteftvara, and in 
the paradises of the Dhyani Buddhas, particularly the Amitftbha 
heaven. 

Though these ideas developed in India, they gained im- 
portance chiefly in Central Asia and the Far East, especially 
through the Pure Land sect, or Lotus sect (Ch‘ing-t‘u-tsung), 
with its Chinese successor, the T'ien-t'ai (in Japan, Tendai) 
sect, and its Japanese offspring, the J6d6, Shin, and Ji sects. 
They had been imported from the Kuahan empire in the late 
2d century, established a strong foothold by about 400, and 
since the 6th century have been the most important form of 
Far Eastern Buddhism. Their basic texts are the Sukh&va- 
ttvydha, the Andtdyurdhydnasdtra , and especially the Saddhar- 
mapundartkasdtra. They teach the hope of a life after death 
in Sukhfivatllokadhftt u , the sphere (i lokadhdtu ) of beatitude 
(sukhd), also called the "Western Paradise” because of its im- 
agined location. Over this paradise reigns Amitibha (Infinite 
Light), also called Amitfyus (Infinite Life). The blessed live 
on lotus flowers in beautiful lakes surrounded by wondrous 
trees, amid gods and beautiful fairies in jeweled palaces, listen- 
ing to the sounds of divine music and breathing in the most 
exquisite fragrances. This paradise is accessible to all who 
pray to Amit&bha (O-mi-t'o, Amida) or to his emanation, the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitelvara (Kuan-yin, Kwannon), the all-merci- 
ful savior. “Orp mani padme hflm,” the formula for his invoca- 
tion, thus became the magic key to heaven. 

Under the influence of the earlier Vajrayana or Mantrayana 
sect (Chin., Mi-tung; Jap., Shingon-ahu), other Dhyani Buddhas, 
particularly Bhaijajyagura and Samantabhadra, were occasion- 
ally represented with similar paradises. All of them are often 
depicted in the cave temples of Tun-huang (q.v.) on the frontier 
between China and eastern Turkistan. They are not so common 
in the cave temples of Lung-m£n and Ytin-kang, the sculptures 
of which are devoted for the most part to the savior bodhisatt- 
vas Avalokitefvara and Maitreya or to the Buddha expound- 
ing the Saddharnuspundartkasdtra . In Japan the Amida cult 
and the art devoted to it flourished especially in the Fqjiwars 
period (9th-i2th cent.), although the cult has remained popular 
up to the present day. Painted in gold, Amida is represented 
in his paradise, surrounded by bodhisattvas and hosts of angels 
playing musical instruments or rising, like the sun, from 
behind a mountain (vision of Hftnen Shfinin, founder of the 
JfidO sect). 

A deification in the Hindu sense was unknown to Buddhiun# 
which stressed the negation of the soul and the practice of 
ethics rather than magico-myitical identification with the god- 
head. Nevertheless, the same practices were observed in the 
construction of stupas (also called dhdtugarbha, hence dagobs 
and finally pagoda), which were shrines for the relics (dhdtu) 
of the Buddha and his disciples or for holy scriptures or sacred 
images. The stupas were at the same time ideal r epre se nt at ion s 
of the world, transmitting the beneficent influence of these 
relics to the whole universe. Though often the relics were 
merely kept in a set of boxes in the interior of the stupa, in 
other instances they were arranged in a set of nine chambers. 

In southeastern Asia kings were deified as Buddha* A*** 0- 
kkefvara-Amoghapaia, or Avalokiteivara-Lokeivara, and queen* 
as Tlrft or PrejfiftpAramitft; but this represents no more than 
a transfer of Sahristic-Tnntric practices. This is also true” 
the 14th-century statue at Sunget Langsat of the M e nangks ban 
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(Sumatra) ruler Adityavarman represented as Bhairava-Kfe* 
xnjti* in die midst of flames on a heap of human skulls. 

Hermann Goetz 

China and Japan . In the traditional Chinese concept the 
individual was formed by the interaction of the two basic 
principles of yin and yang and at death was dissolved into these 
two constituents. The yin soul (p*o) lived on in the grave and 
still needed everything that belonged to the living. This idea 
stimulated a realistic trend in art; represented in the tomb, 
along with mythological and cosmological subjects, were the 
equipment and servants that go with high estate on earth. 
The Chinese ritual for the dead required that the tomb be 
furnished with figures of men, animals, and implements (ming- 
ch'i) representing the belongings given to the deceased to take 
with him. They were to function as magical substitutes and 
for that reason were made in early times of perishable materials 
(straw etc.) and later, after the introduction of cremation, of 
paper. ... is probable that at one time real people and the 
actual belongings of the deceased were used. 

These funerary figures occurred in northern China from 
the 5th or 4th century b.c. and were produced in great numbers 
from the Han period (206 b.c.-a.d. 221) until the end of the 
Tang (6x8-906). They were made of wood, precious metals, 
or terra cotta (pl. 460), the last being especially popular. The 
terra-cotta pieces were manufactured in molds in two halves, 
pressed together, worked over, and then glazed and baked; 
later they were painted. The subjects were varied: vases, model 
houses, carts, domestic animals (pig, dog, fowl, cow, hone, 
and camel), female dancers and musicians, pretty ladies, servants, 
warriors, tomb guardians, and fabulous beasts (the so-called 
“earth spirits”). How they were arranged in the tomb is not 
known, though guardians and fabulous beasts always appeared 
in pairs. The other objects presumably corresponded in number 
to the earthly rank of the deceased. 

The figures of the Han period have been described as 
“naturalistic symbols” (Sir6n, 1931), and their magical function 
was thought to account for their realistic form. This idea has 
become somewhat questionable Bince the discovery of funerary 
figures of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c., called, from the places 
of their discovery, Ch‘ang-sha, Hui-hsien, and Sha-ti figures. 
They are clothed, made of wood or pottery, and have stylized 
geometric faces and ecstatic gestures that have been simplified 
to abstract linear outlines. From Han times onward, though 
the bodily forms were stiff, the figures reproduced more or 
less realistically details of clothing and hair style. From the 
6th to 9th century funerary figures of a highly evolved style 
representing the subject's type and social status were mass- 
produced. They convey, in a unique artistic expression, the 
sense of arrested motion. After the Tang period pottery objects 
In general were replaced by paper figures which were burned. 

A parallel to the Chinese mortuary cult is found in Japan 
between the 3d and 6th century. The Japanese hamtna figures 
are thought to have been substitutes for sacrifices of living beings. 
The earliest are of the 3d century of our era and consist of 
terra-cotta cylinders, sometimes with lids, which were erected 
m concentric lines outside the tumulus, perhaps representing 
a magic wall of protection. The figured hamtoa of the 4th to 
oth century were also erected outside the tumulus, either on 
rts summit or at the entrance. They represented servants, 
entertainers, warriors, women, domestic animals, apes, deer, 
and model houses. They were made with a cylindrical base 
or mounted on a cylinder so as to be thrust into the ground. 
Aner the 6th century the Buddhist custom of cremation put 
an end to the older funeral practices. 

In the offering ahrines of Chinese tombs were placed pictures 
that may be regarded as illustrations of die world beyond. In 
10 Jar as one can speak of a different iconography for the yang 
**4 yin souls, it is important to determine what became of the 
soul (Ann), because the literary sources give us no informs* 
, Within the monographic limits of die offering shrines 
m) the only possible allusions to the person of the dec ea se d 
** procession of horsemen and chariots and the scene that 


terminates the procession. In the Wu Liang-tz*& (Shantung) 
this occupies the center of the rear panel. Its elements include 
a two-story building, open m front and flanked by two gate 
towers; a fantastic tree with interlaced brandies on which are 
birds at which an archer is aiming; and an empty wagon whose 
horse is tied to the tree. In the upper story of the palace honors 
are being paid to a woman, and in the lower, to a man in official 
costume. On the roof are fabuloua creatures and phoenixes. 
These scenes have been interpreted as representing the visit 
of King Mu to Hsi-wang-mu, or the deceased being wsU 
corned in the celestial palace, or the banquet of the ancestors. 
But the first of these interpretations can no longer be acoepted, 
and in the case of the banquet it is uncertain whether the per- 
son being honored is the deceased. The welcome (suggested 
by Fischer, 1931) is questionable also, for on related monu- 
ments all the divine or mythological figures are identified either 
by inscriptions or by auch attributes as wings and crowns. 
In all comparable representations die typical arrangement it 
one or more persons on thrones in the palace, two symmetri cal 
towers to the right and left, the horae outside the towers, and 
two phoenixes on the roof. The identification of the central 
figure as the deceased is supported by a similar scene in the 
central chamber of the tomb at Liao-yang (Han dynasty); by 
the banquet of the dead, with servants and dancers, in the 
tombs of Korea (5th-6th cent.); and by the sculptured tomb 
of Wang Chien in Szechwan (9th cent.). This suggests diet 
the subject, which is not uncommon in tombs and on offering 
shrines, should be interpreted as the hcroized dead. 

Reacting against the state religion of feudal times, Taoism 
(q.v.) developed in the Han period into a religion of salvation 
for the individual. The immortality in which this promise 
of salvation culminated was a material survival of the individual, 
that is to say of the yin and yang souls in their entirety, although 
in altered form. An immortal can fly and therefore readies 
places inaccessible to a mortal, where he can find the elixir 
of immortality that eipures the prolongation of his existence. 
Out of ancient myths about remote countries the speculations 
of popular Taoism developed divine personages and Elyaian 
fields that sometimes became the subject of mystery cults; in 
addition there were the sacred mountains where the immorfab 
dwelt. The pictures inspired by these ideas represent the 
Isles of the Blessed in the east, a mountain landscape peopled 
by immortals, or the paradise of Hsi-wang-mu (the Western 
Mother Queen) and Tung-wang-kung (the Eastern Father 
King), sometimes identified with the Kunlun Mountains, where 
earlier sources placed the palace of the emperor of h eaven. 

Hsi-wang-mu was sometimes represented full bee, with 
wings and with jade ornaments on her head, sitting on a dais 
surrounded by the hares of the moon eating the herb of im- 
mortality, by winged creatures on clouds, creatures with hum a n 
heads and animal bodies, and a genius with a pearl eoq p t ar ; 
or by praying figures, a fox with nine tails, and a solar bird 
with three legs. Elsewhere she was shown full face on a throne 
with tigers and dragons, accompanied by the nine-tailed fax, 
the solar bird, lunar hare and toad, and genii bearing branches, 
sometimes with horsemen end s carriage ap pr o s rhing her. On 
bronze mirrors of the 1st to 5th cent ury jo f our era, Hss-waag- 
mu and Tung-wang-kung were shown with wings on the d wg fl rn * 
and-tiger throne. On Han mirrors they are id s ntiisrt by In- 
scriptions, and on those of the Six Dynasties by round or pointed 
crowns. These mirrors represent die sfterhfe of the blessed. 

The Isles of the Bleated ere rep r es e nted as home on the 
becks of tortoises in the eastern ocean of P*o-hal. The bast 
known of them is Fteg-lai-shan (Jap., Hflcaiasa). The plants 
there are of gold and silver, all beings and igjhnslfe an while, 
the immortals fly on storks over the sea to thdfcwntafeefjMle 
and the herbs of immortality. No representations tidier than 
the Ting period have survived. On m i nors of this era She 
islands appear as four rocks in tbs ocean, inhahstwd by birds, 
animals, and genii riding on* phoe nixes and storks, an some 
Japanese lacquer examples ifflraimn is a rocky hhut fcftth* 
sea s u pporte d by tor t o is es, with hermitages eisifafs m fl* 
ctifis. The resemblance of Ph type of re p r ese nt a ti o n titi tfaom 
of Mt. Meru (see shove, India aid imfhnwftro Ada) mggssth 
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a common prototype. Mountains as the abode of the immortals 
(hsien) represent die Taoist ideal of unity with nature. The 
Han mirrors show stylized mountains, immortals riding on 
tigers, or Taoist lute players {po-ya) with a teacher and a 
listener. There are similar scenes on T‘ang mirors and Japanese 
lacquer work. The fact that only a few late representations of 
the Taoist paradise are known does not invalidate the assumption 
that it was a subject of early Chinese painting and that it was 
important in the development of Chinese landscape painting 
(see LANDSCAPE IN ART). 

Doria Croissant 

The Islamic world. Islamic eschatology is based mainly 
on the Koran, which was influenced by Christian popular 
beliefs in the afterlife. It shows traces of Judaic and Zoroastrian 
influences, although they are of only secondary importance. 
The two future worlds, where reward and punishment are 
meted out, are vividly described in the sacred book of Islam: 
for the reprobates, handed over to the angels of justice, there 
is a hell of fire, ice, and other tdttures, where they are fed on 
boiling pitch and putrescence and flogged with chains; green 
heavenly gardens with streams of honey and milk await the 
chosen, who lie on soft cushions and carpets and are served 
with delicious food and drink in the company of angelic female 
creatures, the well-known houris. These materialistic concepts 
correspond to the time and setting of Mohammed’s mission. 
The Islamic hell does not greatly differ from the parallel Chris- 
tian concept. But the lofty spirituality of the Christian para- 
dise, culminating in the beatific vision, is almost entirely ab- 
sent. In Islamic faith all living people will necessarily come 
to one or the other of these two places as a just retribution for 
their actions in life; apart from the prophets and martyrs for 
the faith, however, who will have immediate access to heaven, 
both the just and the reprobate will reach their final destination 
only after the end of the world, when they must cross the 
slender A 1 Sint bridge. The just will cross easily to paradise, 
while the evil will fall into hell, which lies below. The glory 
of the chosen will be eternal. As for the damned, Islamic ortho- 
doxy admits a final act of forgiveness by God, who will leave 
only the infidels to eternal punishment. Islam has no con- 
cept of a purgatory; however, the Koran contains a vague 
allusion to a kind of limbo for those whose good and bad deeds 
seem to balance. 

To the concepts of the Koran, copious but monotonous, 
theological speculation and popular fancy added at a later date 
a great variety of details, with regard both to the premonitory 
signs of the hour of the end of the world (apparition of the 
Antichrist, irruption of barbaric populations, and descent to 
earth of Jesus and of the messianic Mahdi) and to the con- 
figuration, structure, and subdivision of the two future realms. 
The description of these has often been connected with the 
Prophet’s miraculous ascent to heaven, a belief based on the 
interpretation of an obscure verse of rite Koran (XVII, i) in 
which is mentioned a night journey (iirtf’) by Mohammed from 
Mecca to the “temple that is more remote." This at first was 
taken to be Jerusalem and at a later date, heaven. While the 
Koran does not offer any further explanation of this point, 
popular piety developed these few words into a full story, 
according to which the Prophet, riding the winged steed Bur&q 
and guided by the angel Gabriel, visits heaven and hell. Both 
are minutely described in all their subdivisions. These ao- 
of Mohammed’s ascent (Mi'rfj) have contributed 
to Moslem eschatology and to the corresponding 
ic o nogr ap hy. 

The positive data of the Koran, enlarged by exegesis, the 
canonical traditions (Hadith), and pious literature, have given 
rise to works in both literature and the representational arts. 
Hie narration of the Syrian poet and thinker abu-al-*Ala’ 
al-Ma'arri (nth cent.) stands out among the literary descriptions 
of Moslem afterlife. He tells in his Bpi rtk of Fmtghmmm (Jtt- 
tdlat aUgufrgn) of die jOigney in the other world of a friend 
and correspondent. It is a work, however, in which the jocular 
and satirical elements — which appear blasphemous to some — 
prevail over the pious. 


Of a completely different character are the descriptions of 
the two realms (accompanied, as in Dante’s exegesis, by graphic 
plans) by the Arabic-Spanish mystic ibn-'Arabi (13th cent.), 
who united speculative subtlety with the enthusiasm of mystical 
initiation. Both abu-al-'Ala’ and ibn-’Arabi were considered 
by Asin Palacios in his theory of the influence of Moslem 
eschatology on Dante’s Divine Comedy. More recent studies 
and discoveries point away from this learned Arabic literature 
(which was never translated into contemporary European lan- 
guages and was, therefore, inaccessible to Dante) and suggest 
that the popular and pious Moslem literature, in conjunction 
with the obvious classical and Biblical sources, influenced 
the formation and structure of the Divine Comedy . This in- 
cludes the devotional MVrdj literature, with its entirely non- 
canonical descriptions of Mohammed's journey to the next 
world. At least one version has reached us through the Cas- 
tilian, Latin, and French translations made at the court of 
Alfonso the Learned during the 13th century. This is the 
celebrated Book of the Ladder , edited by Cerulli from the trans- 
lations and quoted under this title by Dante's contemporaries 
(Fazio degli Uberti, Dittamondo). Since these discoveries the 
whole question of the relationship between Moslem eschatology 
and Dante’s poem has entered into a new, concrete phase. 

These same Mi'rdj , or descriptions of Mohammed’s journey, 
rather than the works of abu-al-'Ala’ and ibn-'Arabi, are re- 
sponsible for the artistic representations of the Moslem after- 
life, including the countless illustrative miniatures that such 
writings, in both prose and verse, have inspired in the Moslem 
world. The best-known example of this is the Mirtij-n&ma 
of the Biblioth&que Nationale in Paris, written in eastern 
Turkish and illustrated by a series of magnificent miniatures 
of the Herat school (15th cent.). R. Ettinghauaen has pub- 
lished another group of fine Persian miniatures from the Seraglio 
Museum of Istanbul. These originally illustrated a similar 
text and are now cut and gathered in an album; they appear 
to belong to the 14th century and are attributed to the great 
Persian master Ahmed ibn-MQsfl. According to Ettinghauaen, 
they had decisive importance in determining the Persian illus- 
trative style of the Mongol period. The favorite subjects of 
both these cycles, as well as of similar isolated representations, 
are the journey of the Prophet led by Gabriel and riding Bur&q, 
the heavenly cock, the pause at the gates of heaven, Mohammed 
meeting the prophets, the angels and houris, and other scenes 
of heaven; the graphic illustration of hell is comparatively 
rare. Though very stylized, these illustrations of Moslem 
eschatological literature constitute one of the highest peaks 
reached by the Persian art of miniature in the 14th century 
or later. No older examples of Arabic miniatures on these 
subjects are known. 

Francesco Gabruli 

The Christian world. In Christian theology the term 
“eschatology” refers to the Four Last Tilings, or final ends 
of man: death, the Last Judgment (doomsday), paradise, and 
hell. Between death and the Last Judgment come the signs 
presaging the end of the world, according to the revelations 
in the Apocalypse of St. John. 

Death . In contrast with the view of pagan antiquity, that 
the brevity and uncertainty of life were an invitation to enjoy 
its worldly pleasures, Christians regard the certainty of death 
as an incentive to live virtuously in order to be always ready 
to appear before the Divine Judge. 

In the Middle Ages three major themes dealt with the 
subject of death: the three living and the three dead, the dance 
of death, and the triumph of death. Of relatively late origin, 
these were treated by artists with the manifest intention of 
rousing in the faithful the fear of their last hour. 

The first of these themes depicts three young noblemen, 
returning from the hunt with falcons, who are suddenly stopped 
short by three corpses in varying degrees of decay. The corpses 
rise from their coffins and fling at them the fearful admonition: 
“What you are we were; what we are you will be.” This sub- 
ject, derived from an Eastern legend that gained circnlation 
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in the West in the 13th century through the poems of Baudouin 
de Condi and Nicolas de Margival, became one of the favorite 
themes of Franciscan and Dominican sermons. With the devel- 
opment of printing in the second half of the 15th century it 
enjoyed its greatest popularity. 

In the earliest examples the number of persons represented 
varied; occasionally, as in the frescoes in the Cathedral of 
Atri, there are only two. It is possible that the theme of the 
journey of the Magi helped establish their number at three, 
in view of the fact that in the late 15th century the three living 
are, like the Magi, always shown on horseback and wearing 
crowns, and the dead, counterparts of the living, are also wear- 
ing crowns. The encounter takes place before a cross at a 
crossroads (fresco at Saint-Riquier in northern France). Some- 
times the dead remain lying in their coffins; again, they may 
rise up in their shrouds and assume threatening attitudes, as 
in the fresco of La Fertl-Loupilre, where one of them is pre- 
paring to hurl a spear at the living, and in the engraving by 
the Housebook Master (Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet), 
<11 which jne clutches with a skeletal hand the cloak of a noble- 
man. The horror and terror of the three living are conveyed 
m various ways. At Hal (Belgium) they are depicted convul- 
sively clinging to the necks of their horses. In a miniature 
by Jean Colombe in the Tris Riches Heures of the Due de Berry 
(Chantilly, Mus. Condi) the horsemen are fleeing from the 
skeletons, and even the animals are seized with panic. Italian 
painters added to the group the Egyptian anchorite St. Macarius, 
who shows the hunters the three corpses lying side by side 
(Pisa, Camposanto; pl. 468). 

An increasing obsession with death in the later Middle 
Ages, inspired by the epidemics of the Black Death and the 
charnel houses of the Hundred Years' War, expanded the theme 
into the dance of death, or dame macabre (for the derivation 
of the word “macabre," see Rosenfeld, 1954, p. 118), addressed 
to all classes of society. A vast flowering of literature on the 
subject preceded and coexisted with this type of representation, 
which has as its major motif not the fear of death but the 
complete leveling of classes by death, without regard for age, 
sex, fortune, or rank. Rich and poor, clergy and laity, popes 
and emperors — all must pass through the same portal. 
To the disinherited the dance of death may thus have provided a 
certain satisfaction and consolation, but this implication should 
not be exaggerated, as the poor were no more spared than the rich. 

Hie dead, as the counterparts of the living, were originally 
depicted as desiccated corpses still covered with flesh hang- 
ing like beggars' rags. The completely fleshless skeleton did 
not appear until the 16th century (in the wake of anatomical 
knowledge). Toward the end of the 15th century the dance 
of death, until then always enacted by men, began to be shown 
with female participants. Since women at that time were gener- 
ally without a profession, emphasis was placed on condition 
rather than on rank: the virgin, the newly married, the pregnant, 
the spinster. This innovation first appeared in 1485 in a series 
of woodcut illustrations published in Paris by Guy Marchand. 
In France and the Germanic countries the dance of death 
was a favorite theme in painting, but it was relatively rare in 
sculpture, one of the few examples being the carved wood 
friezes of the porch of St-Madou, Rouen. 

This eschatological theme was used primarily to decorate 
fke cloisters of monasteries, the open courtyards of which 
normally served as cemeteries. Such macabre friezes and borders 
occur also along the naves and chapels of medieval churches, 
also used for burials. The earliest dance of death was in all 
probability the one painted in Paris in 1405 under die wooden 
fsUeries of the Cemetery of the Innocents, which was destroyed 
*0 the 16th century. This probably served as the prototype 
for the later paintings at Basel (1440) and LQbeck (1463), the 
latter now de str oyed. The outstanding depictions of the dance 
of death surviving in France are those at Kermario in Brittany 
(ca. 1440). in St-Robert at La Chaise-Dieu near Lyon (1460; 
J 1 - 468 ); at Mesky-le-Grenet near Chartres (1490); and at 
ha Perd-l^ihs in Burgundy (1500). A co mpl e te in ve n tory 
“ given by Rosenfold (1954, pp. 335 * 56 )- The co mp o sitio n 
followed ft fined scheme, variations being made for 


local characteristics. The dead of highest social standing load 
the procession, laity alternating with clergy; the e m pe r or time 
comes after the pope, the high constable after die p atri a rch, 
the knight after the archbishop, in keeping with the immutable 
order of rank. 

Toward the end of the 15th century the r e pertor y of the 
dance of death was enriched by s variant called an mori em l i , 
or the art of dying. This appellation originated with die writ- 
ings of the French theologian Jean de Gersan; the theme was 
popularized by an edition of his work with wood engravings 
published by the Parisian bookseller Vlrard. The an moHendi 
belongs to a special type of medieval literature that had a great 
vogue: the altercatio or disputatso , which consisted of a duel 
between God and Satan in which the stake was a human aoul 
in danger of death. The aoul was saved at the last moment 
by its guardian angel. 

Germany and German Switzerland in various ways made 
their own contribution to the theme of the dance of dwti i- 
In northern Germany the dances of death of the Maricnkirchan 
of Berlin (1484) and LUbeck (1463) were completely ruined 
in World War II. But closely similar ones survive in German 
Switzerland (Basel, Dominikanerkloster, 1440; Bern, Dotnini- 
kanerkloster, 1516; and Lucerne, MtlhlenbrUcke, 1516). A 
aeries by Hans Holbein the Younger (Imagines mortis , 1513-96) 
inaugurated a new phase in the evolution of the theme. This 
consists of small genre scenes in which a sardonic Death comet 
on his victims unawares in their daily occupations: the pope in 
conclave, the emperor surrounded by his courtiers, the meson 
on the scaffold, the peasant behind hit plow. 

French woodcuts of this type (Simulacres de la mart , Lyon, 
1538) and their German counterparts appear to derive from the 
Heures de Simon Vostre (Paris, 1512), in which a mocking 
skeleton in disguise tricks his victim in order to cut abort hk 
life. Two followers of Albrecht Dilrer, Hans Buigkmair of 
Augsburg and Hans Baldung-Grien (qq.v.), turned this theme 
to good account in their paintings and engravings (e.g., Burgh* 
mair's Lovers Surprised ky Death , 1510). Baldung exploited 
a vein of macabre eroticism by coupling love with Death, aa 
in two little panels in Basel (both dated 1517), with Dentil 
in one kissing a nude young girl (pl. 468), in the other seizing 
a girl by the hair and pointing to an open grave. 

In German Switzerland Urs Graf and Niklsus Manuel 
introduced coarser variations on the theme of love and death. 
The subject was revived in the 19th century in the woodcuts 
of Alfred Rethel, inspired by the revolution of 1848. 

The taste for the macabre found fertile toil in portraits 
and still lifes, chiefly in the Low Countries and Germany. A fa- 
mous example, and the earliest known of this type, is the picture 
of a skull placed beside a brick, painted on the verso of the 
triptych of Jean de Braque by Rogier van der Weyden (ca. 1450; 
Louvre). In the 17th century the taste for the macabre in still 
life appeared in the type genetically known aa the vaaitar. 
objects arranged in confusion around a skull aa symbols of a 
precarious and ephemeral existence — a broken wine glass, a 
burning candle, bursting soap bubbles* 

The macabre appeared again in 19th-century po rt rai t ure; 
the Swiss Arnold Bftcklin, for instance, painted a eUf'portnut 
in which he appears holding brush and palette, while Death 
watches him from behind, plucking the strings of a riotta 
(Berlin, Stsst. Mus.). 

In Italy the essentially Franco-German theme of the dawns 
of death found expression only in a few placet in the narth, 
such as Clusone, near Bergamo (1465) and Ptnaalo, in the 
province of Trento (1539). It was transformed fcwtaad Into 
the triumph of death, which derived in all Rfohflfiility "from 
Petrarch's Triorfi, The fresco in the Ca mpo si ntn , Pi an, dating 
from about the time of the great plague of xj|8 and unfortu- 
nately ruined in World War II, waa the prototype* In the 15th 
century the depiction of this theme reached ste peak in the 
anonymous fresco from the Pftkmo Sdafsni in Palermo (os, 14*7; 
pl, 468) and in Lorenzo Cotta's freaoo m S. Giacomo Magiera, 
Bologna (ca. 1490). Woodcut* popularised tile subject, which 
spread to regions outeide Italy {e^** the s tained g l ass wind ows 
of Rouen Cathedral). Leas prevalent in Italy were the singular 
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images of the encounter of Death and Life, the most important 
of which are those of Paolo Bonomini in S. Grata, Bergamo, 
which depict skeletons dressed in 18th-century costume. 

The Apocalypte. The New Testament text of the Apoca- 
lypse contains the revelations of the end of the world in words 
addressed to the seven churches of Asia Minor. In its three 
theophanies, or divine apparitions, it offered artists a number 
of eschatological themes that have their roots in Egyptian 
mythology, Babylonian astrology, and particularly the Old 
Testament. With the exception of the Psalms and the Gospels, 
no book of the Bible has been so frequently illustrated throughout 
the centuries, in spite of the difficulties it offers to transcription 
into visual terms. Manuscript illumination was the source of a 
few isolated themes of monumental decoration, the most re- 
markable being the mosaics of Galla Placidia in S. Paolo fuori 
le Mura, the Apocalyptic Christ of S. Pudenziana, and the 
Christ in Majesty with the 24 elders in SS. Cosma e Damiano 
in Rome (now destroyed). 

Byzantine art for obvious reasons (see images and icon- 
oclasm) made only an indifferent and late contribution to the 
theme of the Apocalypse, restricted for the most part to 
the fresco cycles at DeSani, in Yugoslavia, and the monastery 
of Dionysiou, at Mount Athos. In the West the harvest was rich, 
especially in manuscript illumination. Some of the earliest and 
most remarkable examples are those illustrating the com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypse compiled near the end of the 
7th century by Beatus, Abbot of Liebana, in Asturias, referred 
to as the Beatus manuscripts. Among the most celebrated are 
those of Gerona Cathedral, in Spain (975), and Saint-Sever, in 
Gascony (mid-nth cent.; Bib. Nat., Paris), which to a certain 
extent were the inspiration for the sculptured tympanums 
of the churches of Moissac, in Languedoc, and of La Lande 
de Cubzac, in the Bordeaux region (both izth cent.). In these 
can be seen the theophany of Christ in Majesty, with the double- 
edged sword proceeding from his mouth, or adored by the 
24 elders. 

In the sphere of monumental wall painting, mention should 
be made of the Apocalypse of the Romanesque church of the 
village of Saint-Savin, in the Poitou region, whose iconography 
inclines toward the northern Gothic. In a class by itself is the 
huge Apocalypse tapestry series at Angers (see tapestry and 
carpets), executed from cartoons by the Flemish Jean de Bandol, 
called Hennequin de Bruges, and woven (1375-81) in Paris by 
Nicolas Bataille (VI, PL. 387). These tapestries, whose iconog- 
raphy is connected with codex miniatures, were commissioned 
for the private chapel of Louis I of Anjou, brother of King 
Charles V. Despite their imperfect condition, they constitute 
the most complete depiction of the Apocalypse surviving from 
the Middle Ages. 

In Italy the frescoes of S. Pietro al Monte at Civate, near 
Como, of die Cathedral at Anagni, near Rome, and of the Upper 
Church at Assisi by Cimabue foreshadowed Luca Signorelli’s 
masterpiece in the Cathedral of Onrfeto, the great frescoes 
inspired by Dante’s Divine Comedy in the New Chapel (Capella 
della Madonna di S. Brizio), depicting the end of the world 
and the preaching of the Antichrist (1500-04; pl. 179). 

From the Germanic countries unquestionably the most 
interesting example is the Bamberg Apocalypse, a masterpiece 
of Ottoman illumination, executed about the year 1020 in the 
scriptorium of the Benedictine abbey of Reichenau, on Lake 
Cowtaiice (pl. 467). Illustrations of the Apocalypse gained 
wide diffusion through the medium of printing. The Cologne 
Bible (1479) and the Ntlmberg Bible (published in 1483 by 
A. Kobeiger), from which Albrecht Diirer derived a number 
of motifs for the 14 plates he engraved on wood in 1497-98 
(pl. 467), figured prominently in this. Crowded with details, 
these woodcuts by DQrer emphasize the limitations of his 
early wank, their dry linear quality not lending itself to such 
elusive subject matter 00 readily as etching, with its effects 
of chiaroscuro. , Desjpite this, their fame was so great that they 
served as shodeb for numerous artists, not only in Germany 
but 1U0 in France and Russia (frescoes of the Church of the 
Prophet Bias at Yaroslavl on the Volga, baa e d largely on the 


engravings by Claes Jan Visscher, called Piscator, in Theatrum 
Biblicum , published in Amsterdam in 1650). In Protestant 
Germany the influential Wittenberg Bible was illustrated with 
plates derived with only slight modification from the "ttl icr 
of Cranach. 

In France illustrations of the Apocalypse enjoyed a sp eci al 
vogue during the x6th century. It was the subject of a series 
engraved on copper by the goldsmith Jean Duvet of Langres 
(U Apocalypse figurie, 25 plates, 1546-55), and there is a master- 
ful sculpture of the Four Horsemen on the tomb of Bishop 
Jean de Langeac in the Cathedral of Limoges. Dilrer’s in- 
fluence reached as far as Burgundy, where it appeared in the 
stained-glass windows of the chapel of St. John in Saint-Flo- 
rentin (1529). The windows of the Sainte-Chapelle at Vin- 
cennes, commissioned by Henry II and designed by Philibert 
Delorme (not by Jean Cousin, as generally believed), were 
more influenced by the Italian Renaissance. 

The Renaissance preference for Apocalypse cycles later 
yielded to single visions (El Greco's Opining of the Fifth Seal , 
New York, Met. Mus.; Rubens’ Apocalyptic Woman, Munich, 
Alte Pin.). One of the most widespread motifs in the baroque 
era shows the Virgin surrounded by the rays of the sun, with 
a halo of stars around her head, standing on a half-moon with 
the serpent under her feet. 

The Last Judgment. Iconographic sources for the theme 
of the Last Judgment are numerous: from the Byzantine world 
came the visions of St. Ephraem Syrus (4th cent.) and the 
legends of the descent of the Virgin and St. Paul into the lower 
regions; from the Bible came the visions of Daniel and the 
Book of Job from the Old Testament and the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Apocalypse of St. John from the New Testament; 
to these were later added the Golden Legend of Jacopo da Vo- 
ragine, Archbishop of Genoa, and the hell scenes of the mys- 
tery plays. The Last Judgment was not always depicted in 
full; frequently representations were limited to single episodes. 

In the earliest representations of the Last Judgment the 
theme was restricted to the figure of Christ receiving the elect 
or the isolated figure of Christ with either the letters alpha and 
omega or the symbols of the four Evengelists (Maiestas Domini). 
Later the theme was amplified and various scenes were arranged 
in parallel bands, as in the 9th-i oth-century Vatican manu- 
script of Coamas Indicopleustes. This iconography, probably 
of Byzantine and not Western origin as suggested by Kunstle, 
spread widely in the West through the school of Reichenau 
(Church of St. George on the island of Reichenau, nth cent.). 
From the nth century on, the bands were integrated into a 
single composition divided horizontally in superimposed sections. 
There were usually three main themes: at the top, the Parousia 
(Second Coming of Christ, or coming of Christ in judgment); 
in the center, the separation of the righteous from the wicked; 
and below, the resurrection of the dead. 

In Byzantine art and within its sphere of influence Christ 
preceded by angels blowing trumpets was combined with the 
Detsis (the Virgin and St. John the Baptist interceding for 
sinners) and sometimes also with the apostles. In addition 
there was the Hetimasia, or preparation of the throne (Psalms* 
9:7), showing an empty throne on which were placed the divine 
symbols. In Byzantine art the scene of the Parousia was always 
preceded by either the Resurrection of Christ or His descent 
into limbo (Anastasia). All these scenes are included in the 
mosaic at the Cathedral of Torcello (lath cent.), which is 
composed of five horizontal bands one above the other. At 
the top is the Anastasia, below it the Parousia, then the DeCsis, 
next the Hetimasia, and at the bottom the resurrection of the 
dead. The Resurrection of Christ as an independent theme 
occurs constantly in the churches of the Balkan peninsula 
(x3th-i4th cent.). 

The theme of the separation of the righteous from the 
wicked was symbolized in Early Christian ait by she ep end 
goats (S. Paolino da Nola at Fondi, oa. 400, now destroyed; 
Early Christian sarcophagus coven); frequently lambs wees 
substituted for sheep, and female goats for male ones. *h» 
symbolism was derived primarily from St. Matthew (ajiS* - *®' 
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and also from the Doctors of the Church (e.g., St. Augustine, 
De civitaU Dei; St. Jerome, Epistles). 

Guided by angels, the elect advance toward the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, while demons hurl the damned into the jaws of the 
leviathan. The elect are clothed, but the damned remain naked, 
in accordance with the medieval view that nakedness was a 
humiliation. Both, however, bear the signs of their earthly 
.fallings (miter, crown, tonsure, etc.); the Last Judgment is 
governed by the same sense of justice and equality as the dance 
of death. Often shown leading the procession, especially in 
the 13th century, was a Franciscan. St. Peter receives the 
elect on the threshold of the Heavenly Jerusalem; their bliss 
is symbolized by the bosom of Abraham, to which flow their 
souls. The damned, with expressions of despair on their faces, 
are chained together in pairs like convicts. 

During the 13th century marginal motifs were often added 
to the theme of the separation of the righteous from the wicked: 
the Church, the beggar Lazarus, or the wise virgins represent- 
ing the elect; the Synagogue, Dives, the foolish virgins rep- 
resenting the damned. 

The theme of the Church prevailing over the Synagogue 
originated in a sermon by St. Augustine. The Church was 
usually personified by a crowned queen at the cross holding 
a chalice filled with the blood of the Saviour. Sometimes she 
was surrounded by a nimbus (stained-glass windows at ChA- 
lons-sur-Mame) or seated on a four-headed beast, which sym- 
bolized the four Evangelists (miniature of the Hortus deUciarum 
by Herrad von Landsberg). She triumphantly faced the Syna- 
gogue figure, who, according to the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
was deprived of a crown (“the crown is fallen from our head”) 
and has a bandage over her eyes (stained-glass window in 
Elisabethkirche, Marburg an der Lahn). A broken spear is 
the sign of her defeat (Cathedral portal, Freiburg im Breisgau). 
This iconography was established in the 13th century by Al- 
bertus Magnus (De sanguine Christi) and St. Thomas Aquinas 
and was faithfully followed in the cathedrals of Rheims and 
Strasbourg. But in late medieval painting, under the influence 
of the mystery plays, the Synagogue was represented with 
additional elements: her skin was dark in the likeness of Moham- 
medan Moors; she wore the pointed Hebraic cap; and as a sign 
of derision she rode a donkey and carried for an emblem the 
treacherous and poisonous scorpion. 

The depictions of Lazarus and Dives and of the wise and 
foolish virgins were inspired by the two most popular escha- 
tological parables (Luke 16:19-31; Matthew 25:1-12), which 
in the Middle Ages were frequently the texts of preachers. 
Lazarus was customarily depicted at the door of the rich man, 
who denied him even the crumbs from his table; but in the 
next scene Lazarus’ soul was transported by an angel to the 
bosom of Abraham, while Dives was thrown into hell, where 
he begged in vain for a drop of water. # 

The theme of the wise and foolish virgins, of frequent 
recurrence in sculpture, owed its wide dissemination as a per- 
sonification of the elect and the damned to the work of Abbot 
Suger. In France it occurred only as a subordinate motif, 
Jnnited to the decoration of the lintels and archivolts of churches, 
hut in Germany it assumed a monumental character (Frei- 
huig, Nilmberg, Strasbourg), with life-size figures in full relief 
roing in the splays of portals. The wise virgins are received 
hy Christ, the Bridegroom; the foolish virgins allow themselves 
to be seduced by Satan, Prince of the World. The latter is 
to’essed as a fashionable youth wearing a tunic split at the 
#eana » through which can be glimpsed a swarm of worms and 
toads, symbols of corruption. 

In depicting the resurrection of the dead, artists reflected 
toe great confusion of theological speculation regarding the 
**?ct mode of its occurrence. The prevalent belief in the 
Middle Ages, following St. Paul (I Cor. 15:5a). was that the 
re surrectian would occur «n ictu ocuU (“in die twinkling of an 
* 1 ® *) and that the bones of the dead would instantly be covered 
*tth flesh. In Signorelli’s frescoes at Orvieto a few of the 
J^toacted are skeletons, others are c overed with s t ri ps of 
*** In seme woiks the desd find themselves still entangled 
to their shrouds; in others they are naked or co mplet ely clothed. 


Their reactions on seeing again the light of day ate varied: 
they stretch their limbs still numb from the long sleep of death, 
they screen their eyes with their hands, or they clasp thrir 
hands in attitudes of prayer. Touching scenes of reunion 
occur: husband and wife embrace tenderly before turning 
toward the gate of paradise. 

In Byzantine art not only the earth — symbolised by wild 
beasts bringing back the human remains they have devoured — 
but also the sea yield up the bodies buried in thrir depths; die sea 
is personified by a seated woman surrounded by marine mon- 
sters belching forth the drowned (mosaic of the Cathedral of 
Torcello), as in representations of the story of Jonah. In the 
center of the scene of the resurrection, both in the Byssntine 
world and in the West, there frequently appeared a very an- 
cient motif of Egyptian origin, transmitted to Christian art 
through Coptic frescoes: the weighing of souls. The archangel 
Michael, replacing the god Homs or Anubis, supervises the 
scales (pl. 464), a function performed among the Greeks by 
Hermes Psyohopompos. In the West the hell scenes of mystery 
play® were reflected in these depictions, Satan the deceiver 
sometimes being shown with a hook trying to tip the scales in 
his favor. 

The most remarkable representations of the Last Judgment 
occurred in Italy in the regions influenced by Byzantine art, 
at Palermo (Cappella Palatina) and Torcello (pl. 463). But 
the earliest fresco of the subject is at S. Angelo in Formis 
(near Capua); it influenced that of Pietro Cavallini in S. Cecilia 
in Trastevere, Rome, and Giotto’s in the Scrovegni Chapel, 
Padua. The rear interior wall of the church was the place 
regularly assigned to this subject. 

A particular fondness for the Last Judgment is evidenced 
in French sculpture of the 12th and 13th centuries, in which 
the evolution of the theme can be followed in the tympanums 
of Autun, Moissac, and Bourges. In the French cat h edrals 
the Last Judgment was placed in the tympanum over the 
central portal; if the space was insufficient, the composition 
spilled over into the archivolt. 

In rare cases the Last Judgment occurred in con d ensed 
form on pulpits (those of Nicola Pisano in the Baptistery of 
Pisa and the Cathedral of Siena), on tombs (sepulcher of Inez 
de Castro in the Portuguese Cistercian church of Ale o baga ) , 
and even on a pier (“Pilier des anges” in the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg; VI, pl. 359). 

Panel paintings depicting the Last Judgment became com- 
mon in the late Middle Ages, the prevalent form bring the 
triptych with the scene of the judgment in the central panel 
and heaven and hell on the wings. Hie Last Judgment also 
adorned the halls of public buildings to exemplify Justice. 
Usually the composition was divided into three horizontal 
bands: below, the resurrection of the dead, having as a central 
motif the weighing of souls; in the middle, the separation 
of the elect from the damned; at the top, Christ in judgment, 
at first represented in the semblance of the Apocalyptic Christ 
but later replaced by the Evangelical Christ, shotting in his 
side and hands the wounds of the crucifixion (Trosscfasr, 1934). 
From this type derived the representation in which the Savio u r 
was depicted surrounded by angels displaying the ISttru m en t a 
of the Passion. This theme of heraldic derivation (fibs instru- 
ments of the Passion are the “arms of Christ**), which donah 
oped in France and was masterfully handled in the tympanum 
of Bourges Cathedral, spread throughout Christendom d uri n g 
the Middle Ages. 

A radically new concept of the Last Jud gm e nt was intro- 
duced by Michelangelo (q.v.) in 1540, in his c e l ebrated frmoe 
on the rear wall of the Sistine C h apel (pl. Oy). Instead of 
the balanced composition fovored by the FrenA Gothic sculp- 
tors, Michelangelo crdfcted an essentially dpnamlfl rt a rifft 
For the horizontal divisions he s u b s ti t u te d a rhythmic flow 
of ascent and descent. The elect seem dr a w n up to heaven, 
the damned down into the abyss. The figure of Christ domi- 
nates the composition, no longer enthroned over ft double rain- 
bow but standing in the act ofhurfing retrib uti on on the srowo 
of the damned. A 

This revolutionary titanic f res co , Hke Dfliwk Apocriypm 
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illustrations, inspired innumerable imitators in many countries. 
In Venice, in the Great Council Chamber of the Doges' Palace, 
Tintoretto (q.v.) substituted for Michelangelo's ascending and 
descending motion a gyration of figures disposed in concentric 
arcs, as if swept by a cosmic cyclone around the judging Christ, 
sole fixed point in the composition. At Antwerp Rubens (q.v.) 
executed dazzling variations on the Last Judgment theme (Mu- 
nich, Alte Pinakothek). But this new conception, of a world 
ruled by the laws of attraction and gravitation, was not that 
of the Bible; it was no longer Christian. 

Hell and paradise . The word "paradise" originally desig- 
nated the royal park of a Persian monarch ( pamdaima ). Parvis , 
a colloquial variation of the French for "paradise" (also a rare 
English usage) signifies the open space in front of a church 
portal; and the church square ( sacrato ) at the entrance of Old 
St. Peter's in Rome was called the Paradisus. 

Christian tradition distinguishes the terrestial paradise, 
from which Adam and Eve were expelled, and the celestial 
one, for the elect. In Early Christian art an Eastern deri- 
vation is clear; paradise was conceived as a place of refreshment, 
an oasis of palm trees watered by the springs of the Four Rivers 
and possessing the Fountain of Life. Hie worship of water 
is characteristic of desert nomads, and the concept of Moham- 
med's paradise is not far from the Christian one. 

In the West the iconography of paradise was enriched by 
two motifs: the Heavenly Jerusalem and the bosom of Abraham. 
(In Byzantine art two more patriarchs were added, Isaac and 
Jacob.) The motif of Abraham's bosom was derived from the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives, but instead of a single soul the 
patriarch received three or more in the form of naked children, 
brought to him in a cloth by an angel. The Heavenly Jerusalem 
appeared as a fortified city guarded by angels; four towers 
symbolized the Evangelists and twelve gates the apostles. Later 
representations were limited to the figure of Christ or the Virgin 
surrounded by a choir of angels and saintB, as in the Paradise 
of Nardo di Cione in S. Maria Novella, Florence (pl. 465). 
Dilrer pictured the Heavenly Jerusalem in the semblance of 
hia native city, Ntimberg. 

Hell, as the antithesis of paradise, was conceived as a fur- 
nace or dark cave inhabited by demons, sometimes commanded 
by the figure of Lucifer (pl. 466). As the counterpart of Abra- 
ham’s bosom, especially in northern Europe, there were the 
jaws of tk it leviathan (Job 41) and the bodies of the damned per- 
petually alive and perpetually in torment. Sculptors and paint- 
ers of the rath and 13th centuries generally limited themselves 
to representing two of the capital sins: avarice and lust. Avarice, 
as seen in the Romanesque capitals of Auvergne, is personified 
as a man burdened with a purse hanging from his neck; Lust, 
as a woman with serpents sucking her breasts and toads gnawing 
her sex organs. Toward the end of the Middle Ages the pun- 
ishments of hell began to be differentiated according to the 
theological scheme of the seven capital sins: thus the envious 
were plunged to the waist in an icy stream, the gluttonous were 
forced to swallow putrid water, and the lustful to breathe 
poisonous fumes. 

Alongside the representations of paradise and hell, although 
comparatively rarely and more particularly in the sphere of 
folk art, are found depictions of purgatory (II Maccabees, 
12: 43-45, which Protestants do not include in the canon of 
the Bible). These are barely distinguishable from depictions 
of hall except for the presence of the Virgin giving comfort 
to %ouls deprived of tbs beatific vision. 

Louis Rfev 

Funerary architecture and sculpture . Naturally, the escha- 
tological theme found its logical expression in funerary archi- 
tecture and sculpture. Mausoleums (flb. 457, 458), funerary 
chapels, tombs, and sarcophagi (see structural types and 
methods) always reflect the taste, the monogr ap hic traditions, 
and the religious bdM| of an epoch. 

During the Early Christian period the motif that appeared 
most commonly on the front of sarcophagi was the praying 
figure, accomp ani ed at tunes by Biblical scenes referring to 


salvation after death and to beatitude (see biblical subjects). 
In the Byzantine world symbolic elements prevailed, represent- 
ing the joys of heaven (palms with dates, peacocks, doves, etc.). 

During the late Middle Ages a new style gained popularity: 
the deceased person was represented on the front of the sar- 
cophagus, alone or accompanied by his patron saint, kneel- 
ing in prayer before the Virgin (tomb of Guglielmo di Castel- 
barco, Verona, 1319), and his effigy lay on the lid, generally 
clothed in noble garments (pl. 455). The structure of the 
tomb became increasingly more complicated (pl. 455). In the 
tomb of Robert of Axqou by Giovanni and Pace da Firenze 
in the Church of S. Chiara in Naples the effigy reclines at the 
base; in the upper sections are shown the subsequent stages 
of the life of the soul after death, culminating in the ultimate 
vision of Christ in Majesty. Scenes recalling the most impor- 
tant episodes in the life of the dead person often preceded 
the eschatological images (tomb of Cangrande della Seals, 
Verona, 1330; VI, pl. 367). In order to portray the features 
of the dead person the death mask (see masks) came into use 
(tomb of Azzone di Castelbarco at Loppio, Italy). 

At the end of the Middle Ages in the countries north of 
the AlpB a taste for the macabre began to appear; the tomb 
effigy might represent a naked corpse eaten by worms, 
as in the fragmentary tomb of Cardinal Lagrange (1402) in 
the MusSe Lapidaire at Avignon and in the regal tombs of 
Louis XII, Francis I, and Henry II in the Cathedral of St-Denis 
(x6th cent.). In the monument of Rend de Chfilons in Bar- 
le-Duc, the Lorraine sculptor Ligier Richier has portrayed 
the dead man standing, a true living skeleton with tatters of 
wrinkled flesh hanging from his bones, in the act of offering 
to God the heart tom from his breast. 

In the northern countries this tendency to represent corpses 
in the various stages of decay prevailed until the 19th century. 
In Renaissance Italy the figures were more composed and 
serene; the tcmbB presented rather a glorification of the life 
and virtues of the deceased. The theme of death again came 
to the fore in the baroque period; the skeleton, holding sickle 
and hourglass, was often the dominant motif of funerary mon- 
uments, as in the tombs by Bernini of Urban VIII (II, pl. 275) 
and Alexander VII in St. Peter's in Rome. This was succeeded, 
in the neoclassicism of the late 18th and the 19th century, 
by Canova's winged genius with extinguished torch. In con- 
temporary times these macabre, symbolical, and allegorical 
themes have been dropped, and there is a return to simpler 
forms, both in architecture and in ornament (PL. 459)* Often 
a tomb is marked only by a cross. 


Popular and folk imagery. The eschatological themes 
have been amply treated in popular art. Representations of 
death (1 imagines mortis) on European playing cards and game 
tables have been especially popular, and an image of death 
appeared even on some English satirical banknotes of 1818-19- 
It was transformed into the figure of Charon in some Belgian 
prints of the beginning of the 19th century; in these the sd^ 
monition proper to the theme was completely reversed: the 
man portrayed at table cheerfully drinking reappears, gl** 
in hand, in Charon's boat. 

Death is still represented as a skeleton today, not only 
on playing cards and game tables, which mostly repeat the da 
patterns, but also in carnival masks, marionettes, and toys 
and in the witches' houses and horror chambers of fun fsi*** 

There are numerous I7th^i9th-century representations of 
a fantastic animal whose features are represented with comp* 1 ** 
tive uniformity. This image had its source in the prevalent 
stories of apocalyptic beasts that made sudden appearances^® 
the sea or in the countryside and destroyed villa J 
Popular fancy identified these monsters with 
St. John's Apocalypse, and the anonymous artists 
it gave it such typical traits as a long tail. One* . 
duced in France early in the 17th century, shows the m 
with tail and horns devouring a man over whom stands 
the beast of Gevaudan (Rouen, 18th cent.) is also a tooaeua 
with a long tail, devouring a newborn infrxxt; the "enrage beast 


gas •*» 

the' beast of 
who portray® 4 * 
Mh mint, 
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of Orleans (early 19th cent.) is a large animal with a spotted 
coat killing a peasant. 

Popular graphic descriptions of the Last Judgment are 
found in prints illustrating the course of human life. In one 
of these (Rouen, early 19th cent.) a scene of judgment is shown 
below a ladder, with God bearing the symbol of the Trinity 
above a multitude of souls writhing in flames; this image appears 
also in a French print of the early x8th century. To the same 
period belongs a similar Belgian print, in which, however, the 
Trinity is represented as three persons. The theme of the 
Last Judgment, portrayed in popular form, was used to illustrate 
the conclusion of time in a print of the creation of the world 
(Nantes, 1830). These random examples show the vitality 
and not merely the survival of an artistic inspiration which 
had and still has expressive significance of a high order irre- 
spective of any religious cult. 

Annabella Rossi 
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